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Edited  by  Lalriu  Maokus.  M.A.,  Magdalen  Colloge. 
Oxford. 

New     Volu.mes. 

ALOEBRA.     Part  I.     By  E.  M.  Lanolet,   M.A..   Senior 

Math.-mjitir-ol  Master,  M.Klcrn  School,  Bedford,  aod  S.  N.  R.  Bradly, 
M.A..   HaLbcmalical  Blaster,  Modern  School,  Bedford.      Fcap.   8ra 
U.  Od. 
Thifl  volume  la  apeoially  adapted  to  thn  requlrcmenti*  of  the  First  StagA 

of  the  Directory  of  the  Board  of  Kducatlon.  South  KenaliiKton.    Antiwera, 

far  teachara  only,  uan  be  obtained  deparately. 
ProfcBHor  JouH  Pk&rv,  of  the  Royal  Golleg«*  of  Science.  South  Ken- 

aiOKt^n,  writ«.<) :— "  I  never  do  praUea  book  uuie^s  I  believe  it  to  b*;  g(>oil. 

Yonr  Algebra  (ret^anled  ai  a  liook  for  boitinncrfl)  piMHes  ine  very  much 

Indeed.     I  cannot  Imagine  an  Algebra  pre{Mired  for  ftehoula  lu  genera],  and 

edpecially  for  U5e  by  t'wcheni  In  general,  which  wotild  come  nnarvr  to  my 

nartion  of  wtint  mi  Alx'^bra  mi^liL  to  b**,  Ihau  yourN." 

k  FIRST  COURSE   OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE,  with  full 
dlreotlona  for  «xp«rlmcnta  and  numaroui  Exaralaaa.    By  J.  U. 

LiosABD,  U.Sc. L"jn'i.      With  a  Preface  by  Dr.  ULADinoNK,  F. R.8. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  lid. 
Tbeae  Leeaons  are  taught  on  the  h»uriAtic  Bieiho<l,  with  a  view  to 
atimulatlDg  the  learner's  powers  of  obaerraliou  and  experiment. 

FIRST    MAKERS  OF   ENOLAND.      Jalin*  Catar,  Kin^ 

Arthur,  Alfred  the  Great.    Hy  Ladv  .Mahnix.  Author  of  "B"yiof 
tip;  Hible."  Ac.     Wiih  lll'nuatl.jni.     Fcap.  svo,  Is.  (W. 
Tint  volume  ie  l>a«ed  on  the  racumiueDdatioos  fur  hietory  t^^chinit  made 
by  Profesiior  Withers  at  the  invitation  nf  the  8rhuol  Board  for  London. 
A  ComfleU  Lift  nf  th*  yolumrt  in  thiM  Strin  will  bt  ami  poM  /nt 
uri  tti/pliaUion, 


JOHN     MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET.    W. 
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Some  of  Williams  &  Norgate's  School  Books  . 


THE    FRENCH     LANGUAGE. 

GRAMMARS    AND    EXERCISES. 

Fob  Pobhc  Schools  wbebe  Laws  is  Taught. 

Eugene's  The  Student's  Comparative  Qrammar 

0£  the  French  Language,  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of 

the  Formation  of  French.   For  the  use  of  Public  Schools. 

With  Exercises.     By  G.  Eugene-Fassacht,  late  French 

Master,  Westminster  School.     22nd  Edition,  thoroughly 

revised.     Square  crown  8vo,  cloth.    5a.     Or  separately, 

Grammar,  3s.  ;  Exercises,  2s.  Gd. 
"Tba  tp[iesnnc«  of  a  Onmmu'  like  UiU  U  in  lUcif  >  alKn  <luit 
great  advauce  is  being  made  in  the  ieaolilug  of  modem  aa  well  an  of 
ancient  languagea.  .  .  .  Tile  rules  and  observations  are  all  scieuUHcally 
elaasiaad  and  explained.  ...  Mr.  Eugcne'a  book  ii  one  thai  we  can 
•trongljr  recommend  for  uae  In  the  bigher  forma  of  Urge  acboobi."— 
Bifuatiomll  Tlma. 

"  In  Itaeir  this  i>  In  many  ways  the  moat  aatiafactoiy  Oruiimar  Ibr 
baginnera  that  wc  have  as  yac  seen."— illAaaceitiii. 

Eugine'A  French  Method. 

Elementary  French  Lessons.    Easy  Rules  and  Exorcises 

preparatory   to   the   "  Student's    Comparative    French 

Grammar."   By  the  same  Author.    17tb  Edition.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth.    Is.  6d. 
"  Certainly  deaervea  to  rank  among  the  best  of  our  ElemeuUry  French 
Kxsrciae-booka."— i&liioaHoani  TimuM. 

"To  those  who  besin  to  study  French,  I  may  recoinroeud,  oi  Ihi  bat  book 
q/  Me  Mod  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  '  Bugint't  BlfmtnlaT^  Ltuoiu  in 
J'raacA.'  It  is  only  after  having  fully  nuutered  this  small  manual  and 
Kzerclse-book  tliat  they  ought  to  begin  the  more  systematic  study  of 
French." — Dr.  Brrymann,  lArturcr  o/  the  ymich  iMngut^ft  and  LUtniturt, 
Otanu  CotUiie,  Mnneliuler  {l'ri/:ice  la  I'hiiologicai  trenek  Orasunar). 

Eugene's  Comparative  French-EnglUh  Studies, 

Grammatical  and   Idiomatic.      Being  an  entirely   re- 
written  Edition  of  the  "French  Exercises  for  Middle 
and  Upper  Forms. "     17th  Edition.     Cloth.     2s.  6d. 
Oelbos  (Prof.  Leon,  late  of  King's  College,  London) 
The  Student's  French  Composition, 
On  an  entirely  new  Plan.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
2ud  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    3s.  6d. 
"  The  passages  are  carefully  chwcu  and  have  been  prove^l  by  use  in 
clsss.     .    .     .     Will  l»e  fouuti  mnst  UMfuL" — JourtvUof  Kttuoation^ 

Boielle  (Jas.)  French  Composition 

Through  l^ord  Macaulay's  English.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Hints  and  Introduction,  by  James  Boii.t,E,  B.A.  (Univ. 
Gall.),  Senior  French  Master,  Dulwioh  College,  &c.,  &o. 
Grown  8vo,  cloth. 

Vol.  1.     Frederick  the  Great.    3s. 
Vol.  II.    Warren  Hastings.    3s.  6d. 
Vol.  lU.     Lord  Clive.    3s. 
"  Tills  we  may  say  at  once  is  an  exceedingly  useful  idea,  well  carried 
oat,  and  one  of  tlie  best  things  of  ltd  class  we  liave  seen.    .    .    .    We  can 
pronounce    the   equivalence   of  the  Idioms  recommended  to    be   quite 
unusually  just." — :iatuTday  Itevitw. 

"  Tills  volume  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher,  produced,  or 
nther  begotten,  not  In  the  closet,  but  lu  the  classrooiu,  and— wliat  Is 
rarer— of  a  teacher  ciually  conversant  with  botl>  languages.  In  reviewing 
the  two  previous  volumes  we  explained  and  expruseu  our  approval  of 
M.  Boiflle's  method  of  teaching  French  coinimsltlon,  and  it  is  sulhcieut  to 
say  that  the  present  essay  is  aa  fully  and  judiciously  annotated  aa  the  two 
previous  ones." — Jounuil  of  Kducatian, 

Roget  (F.  F.I  An  Introduction  to  Old  French. 

By  F.  F.  KoQET,  of  Geneva  University;  History,  Gram- 
mar, Chrestomathy  and  Glossary.  400  pp.  3rd  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.    68. 

READERS,    CLASS-BOOKS,    &c. 

Delbos.  The  Student's  Graduated  French  Reader, 
For  the  use  of  Public  Schools.  ].  P'irst  Year.  Anec- 
dotes, Talcs,  Historical  Pieces.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
a  complete  Vocabulary,  by  Leon  Delhos,  M..V,  late  of 
King's  College,  London.  12th  Edition.  166  pp.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     2s. 

The  Student's  Graduated  French  Reader, 

For  the  use  of  Public  Schools.  II.  Second  Year.  His- 
torical Pieces  and  Tales.    Edited  with  Notes  by  Leon 

Complete  Educatwttal  Catalogue  post  free  on  application,  containing  lial  of  Publicationii  on  Die  Oemuin  Langtiage,  LiUrature, 
Beaden,  Classics,  Conversations  and  Idiotns,  edited /or  School  itse. 

WILLIAMS    &     NORGATE, 
U,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford.    Edinburgh  Agency  :  20,  South  Fredeiicli  Street. 


ON    THE    FRENCH    LANGUAGE. 

Delbos,  M.A.,  late  of  King's  College,  London  180  pp. 
6th  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s. 

"  It  would  be  DO  easy  matter  to  flnd  a  French  Reader  more  completely 
satlsfactory  in  every  respect  than  that  of  M.  Delbos.  The  contents, 
which  hava  been  selected  with  great  care  and  judgment,  from  authors  of 
the  highest  standing,  consist  of  poitions  of  hUtory,  blo>;niphy,  anecdotes 
and  fiction,  ftUl  of  interest,  aiul  written  In  the  purest  French.  ,  ,  . 
The  arrangement  of  the  materials  Is  no  less  hajtpy  than  their  selection, 
the  shorter  extracta  being  often  grouped  under  general  heads,  and  care- 
fully graduated  In  difficulty.  .  .  .  The  explanatory  notes  here  and 
there,  and  the  index  at  the  end,  will  be  found  of  great  use."— .'f  lt«n<7uak 

"  Very  well  selected. "^iofartiair  Rmitie. 

"A  better  book  will  alwaya  supplant  those  tttat  are  inferior.  .  .  . 
The  intrinsic  merits  of  this  series  justify  their  sppearance.  .  .  .  The 
extracts  are  well  olioaen  with  a  view  to  interest  the  translator. " — 
Kducalumttl  Timet. 

"The  utility  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  nnmerous  ootea  and  a 
rocabuUry." — ^cofman. 

"This  Is  a  very  aatisfkctory  collection  from  the  beat  authors,  selected 
with  great  care  and  supplied  with  adequate  notes.  ...  A  thoroughly 
good  book  of  this  kind  should  In  fact  be  calculated  to  Inspire  a  taste  for 
lltarattire  In  the  student's  mind.  The  volumes  edited  by  M.  Delbos  fairly 
nieet  this  re»juiremoot" — Tounuit  of  Kdui-Mion. 

Delbos  (L.)  Little  Eugene's  French  Reader. 

For  Beginners.  Anecdotes  and  Tales.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  a  complete  Vocabulary,  ith  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Is.  6d. 

Roget  (F.  F.)  First  Steps  in  French  History, 

Litoraturo  and  Philology.     Specially  prepared  for  the 
Universities'    Local,   Army   and   other    Eiaminatioos. 
3rd  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5s. 
"This  manual  will  be  a  boou  to  many  who  have  neither  time  nor 

Inclination  to  work  thmugh  a  large  volume  on  the  history  of  French 

literature,  but  who  yet  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  suMcient  to  enable 

them    to   pigeon-hole   their   reading   of  French    prose  and    poetry."— 

BiaaUiomil  Tima. 
"  He  has  displayed  qualities  which  are  larer  and  more  tmatwortby 

than  mere  erudition. "--5oiurrfay  iiertew. 
"  Compiled  with  high  alms.    .    .    .   The  outcome  of  conalderable  study 

and  reRectioD. " — /oumal  of  Educalitn, 

Victor  Hugo.     \jes  Mis^rables. 

Les  Principaux  Episodes.     Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes, 
by  J.  Boielle,  Senior  French  Master,  Dulwich  OoUego. 
2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Each  3s.  6d. 
"  May  be  pronounced  a  success.    The  selection  has  been  made  with 
judguiont,  and  the  notes  are  good." — AthrntriLm. 

"  A  wtjrtliy  ailditiou  fj  our  stock  ol  French  reading-books,  which  will 
be  welcomed  by  numberless  masters.  .  .  .  M.  Boieile's  notes  are  fiill 
and  to  the  point,  his  philology  la  soand,  and  his  translations  idiomatic." — 
Jovtrnal  of  £iiHca4ieii. 

"  Has  done  extremely  well  in  putting  forth  this  selection  of  the  moat 
striking  episodes  of  Victor  Hugo's  masterpiece,  and  has  done  it  welL" — 

"  Has  produced  a  manual  which  has  the  merit  of  presenting  the  style  of 
the  greatest  French  writer  of  tlie  century."— Smrsnvi  it.  ^H 

Victor  Hugo.     Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  ■ 

Adapted  for   the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.     By  Z.^ 
BoiELLE,  B.A.,  Senior  French  Master,  Dulwioh  College. 
2  vols.     Cro'wn  8vo,  cloth.     Each  Ss. 
"  His    notes   abound   in  good  renderings  of  sentences  and  pbraae>. 
opportune  remarks  on  the  proper  meanings  of  wopls,  and  historical  Infor- 
mation necesaary  to  eluct<.Utc  the  text."— w4lAcnmiDt. 

"His  famoiu  work,  ailapted  with  commendable  taste  and  judgment 
.  .  .  presenU  every  factor  which  could  be  put  together  to  make  a 
perfect  school-book."— .!ip«c<<i<or. 

"  Equipped    In    tlie   same   excellent  manner   as    the 
'  UhiVnbles.'    ,    .    .    Mskes  an  ailinlrable  school-book."- 

CONVERSATION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.  ^ 
Ahn's  French  Vocabulary  and  Dialogues  ^ 

For  English    Schools.     New    Edition.      12mo,   cloth. 
Is.  6d. 
Wlilianis  (T.  S.|  and  J.  Lafont.    French  Commercial 
Correspondence. 

A  Collection  of  Modern  Mercantile  Letters  in  French 
and  English,  with  their  Translation  on  opposite  pages. 
2nd  Edition.     12mo  cloth.     48.  6d. 
Tarver  (H.)  Colloquial  French, 

For  Schools  and  Private  Use.  By  H.  TaBvkb,  B.-6s-L.. 
late  of  Eton  College.     328  pp.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Ss. 
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MESSRS.   BELL'S    LIST    OF    BOOKS 


r 


SUITABLE 


THE    EXAMINATIONS    OF    1902. 


OTB. — Volumes  in  Bell't  lUuatrate    Classics  are  printed  in  heavy  type.     They  may  be  had  with  or  without  Vocabularies. 


University    of   Cambridge    Local 
Examinations. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR,  DECEMBER,  1902. 

OMiBr:  De  Bello  Oallloo.  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Introdurtlon, 
VOUm,  Eitfn:i*<-5'  Bnd  X'ttrjibular)-,  l>y  A.  C.  LlDiiKLI.,  M.A.,  Asaistatit 
Vutrr  >.:  NultiuKhini  Higb  School.     With  niuntintloiiH  iii'l  Mtym. 

•y  W.  A.  McDrvrmc  B.A.    li. 
iiiplet*.    Rdiud  bjr  OBoRax  L/Osn,  U.A.     la.  6d. 
Vlrfll:  Aeneid.    Book  V.    Edited,  with  Introduution,  Notn  and 
v.-iUiliry.    by   J.   T.    Puii.l.ll"So!<,   M. A.,    H«adiiiut«r   of   (Hiriat'a 


111  ■ 
Tfti 
(l\tU: 
iDWl 


1, 


Edit«d  l)y  0.   .M. 


.ijL'lilHv      With  llluatrationa.     la.  tid. 
<l\uii.TCi.v  Bbyoi,  LL.D.    la. 

Edited  by  CoxixoTox.    2a. 
I'llOSBS.    Text  onljr,  complete. 
,M.A.    3a. 
LITT.    Book  II.     PrenderiUe'a  EdiUon,  tvrlaed  by  J.  H.  Frxe^k,  M.A. 
Ia.«d. 
TwmImIw  br  1.  H.  Fiuaai,  M.A.    la. 
miSOS:  BAUTONTIUORUHENOS.     Edited  by  W.  Waonkh,  Ph.D. 
UiM. 

Anabaata.     Book   I.     Edited,  with    Introdiiciion, 
Bsarciaea  and  Vocabulary,  by  E.  C.  Makihakt,  M.A.     With 
tlosa.    la.  (Vl. 
I  by  the  Rev.  J.  &  Watviii.    la. 
l«Bly,  oomplete.     Edited  by  J.  P.  UAiHiinACi..    la.  M. 
'laa:    Aloaatla.      Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notea,  Apiwo- 
.  tmt  VocabuLuy,  by  E.  B.  BLAKnrr,  M.A.,  Ueadinaater  of 
V.  Boriue  .School,  Great  Harlow.     With  llluatraUona.    Xa. 
I  br  E.  P.  CoLCHitxic.    la. 
lanrrmOIB.     OooltVlI.    TiBns:il«d  Uy  E.  C.  Maw-hant,  M.A.     la. 
aOUKM  :  LR  MISANTHROPE.    Edited  by  F.  R.  A.  Gas.  .    «a. 

T>w>Uu<.<i  by  C  ItxKox. 
■ArrF  .  TUK  CARA V.V.N.    Trar.laied  by  a  McKbru     1». 
aCHILUER  :  MARIA  .1TUART.   Edited  by  Prof.  V.  Kaktiick,  B..ui.L. 
Ia.«d. 
ItaarialiHi  tar  i.  Mnxiau.    la. 

OM  aHAKBSPEARE'S  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 
T.  Ocrr  Bajomr.    la. 

UADT  OF  THE  LAKE.     Edited,  with  IntrodueUon and  Notea, 
hf  tbc  Ktr.  A.  B.  Wooowahd,  M.A.     Sa.  U. 


By 


University  of  Oxford  Local    Examinations. 


"  i^SS^AKKSP 


JULY,   1902. 

Edited  with  Notea  by  T.  Dt-rr 

By  T.  Dcrr  BaRidTT, 


_  Jl-S  JDLIU8  C;tSAa 
i,B.A.    3^ 

SPKARE'a  JULrUS  C.EaAR. 
&A.    ta. 
LABrS  BHATS  OF  BLU.    Firat  8erlM.     la. 

;  Da  Bello  Oallloo.  Book  II.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Liddell, 
M  A.  Vilh  Introduction,  Notes,  Exerciaea  for  TranalatloD,  &c., 
v.-vatjb'UrT  and  initneroiia  IllcHtratiDnh  and  Mapa.     la.  fld. 

Da  Bello  Oallloo.    Book  I.    Uy  the  aama  Editor.     With 

I  lllrj*!™!!.'!!-.      1«-  1>I. 

r:  D«  Bello  Oallloo.    Book  HI.    Edited  by  P.  II.  Coi.aoii, 
HA  .  "  of  Plvuiouth  (>ill«)te,  and  0.  W.  Gwytbih.  M.A. 

Wttl:  .  Notea,  and  Vocabulary,  and  numeroua  llluaira. 

Da*.  .  U.  Od. 

CUMR  :  I'K  BFLU)  GAtLIOO.      Bocka  I.. III.     Edited  by  OaonuK 
,  M.A.     I«.  M. 

:  I>K  UEI.LO  OALLICO.     Booke  I.-IV.    TraniUted  by  W.  A. 
lleD«TTrTT     la. 
Mil   Aeaald.     Book  V.     Edited  by  J.  T.   PHiLLirww,  M.A., 
Batiai  -i  I  of  ClirlKt  >  Oollrgx,  Fiochley.     With  Inlroducttou,  Notea, 
lal  Vacant) laiy,  ami  llluttrmtiona,     la.  M. 

iby  A   H«iiM  Tiis  BBvta,  LL.D.     la. 

Maa.  Book  I.  E<lited  by  C.  O.  Bottiko,  H.A.,  AaaiaUnt 
■■aval  at  Panl'a  tichool.  With  (ntrodaction,  Notea,  and  Vooabu. 
kiqr,>ad  tlloatntlona.    la.  ol. 

I  by  A.  Uahiltom  BnrcK,  LL.D.     la. 

I:   ANABASIS.      Book  III.  and  Book   IV.     Macnilchael'a 
,(*rtae>l  by  J.  E.  MaLBoiao,  M.A.     la.  M. 
I  hf  the  Re*.  J.  a  Wanov,  M.A.     la. 

_     :    Haouba.     Bdil^    with     Introduction,    Note*,    and 

taataiafj,  t/y  R«v.   A.  W.  Urrorr,  M.A.,  Ueadinaater  of  Chrlat'a 
~     ■    ■.    Wilh  llluatiatlona    »a. 

I  Igr  K.  F.  OoLatuDOC,  B.A.    la. 


Oxford   and   Cambridge  Scliools   Examina- 
tion Board. 

HIGHER   CERTIFICATE   EXAMINATION,    1902. 
Olcero:  De  Seneotute.    Edited  by  A.    8.    Warma.n,  B.a.     WItli 

lutnxluellon,  .Nolea,  Vocabulary,  and  llluatrationa.     la.  rtd. 
LIVV.     Book  VI.     Blilt'd  by  E.  a  Wevmouth,  M.A.,  and  O.  F.  Hahil- 

TON,  B.A.     2«.  M. 
Euripides :    Alcestl*.    Edited  by  E.   H.  Blaxk-vct,  M.A.    With 

Introduction,  Not«>i,  Appendicea,  Vocabulary,  and  Illuatratiooa.     aa. 
■uripldes:  Medea.    Editad  by  the  Rer.  T.  Nicklin,  M.A.     With 

Introduction,  Notea,  Appeodicea,  Vocabulary,  aad  IlIaatratioDL    Ob. 
'.*  Tranalationa  of  the  above  and  of  all  other  prescribed  booka  are 

pabllthed  by  Meaara.  BclL 
COBNEILLB:CINNA.    Gombcrfa  Edition,  revlaed  by  M.  GAac.    Od. 
RACINE  :  LE.SPI.AIDBURa  Gumbert'a  Edition,  revised  by  M.  Oaaa  ad. 
aCHILLER:   WALLENSTEIN'S   TOO.    Edited   by    C.  A.   Bucbbum, 

Ph.D.     ««  tid. 
',*    Traualatiooa  of  La  Fontaine,  Racine,  Go»t)ie,   Uaulf,  BchtUer,  and 

Lcaaiug  are  alao  publialied  by  Meur*.  Bell. 
N0TE.S  ON  SHAKRHPEARB'd   KING    LEAR   AND    HENRY  V.     By 

T.  Dfrr  Baii.vktt,  B.A.     la.  each. 


With 
WIUi 


London    University   IVIatricufation. 

JUNE,    1902.  ANO  JANUARY  AND  JUNE,   1903. 
Cicero:  De  Seneotute.    Edited   by  A.  a    Wahuan,    B.A.     With 
liiLroducLion,  Note«,  Kxerci»e<,  Ac,  V...cnbulary,  and  llluatratiODa 
la.  M. 
Trenalatiou  by  C.  H.  Wittu^,  M.A.     la. 
Ovid:  Triatla.    Book  I.    Edited  by  A.  E.  Roaiiu,  M.A. 

Iniioduclloii,  Notea,  Vocabulary,  and  llluatntloua.     la.  ad. 
Ovid  :  TrUtla.   Book  III.    Sdltetl  by  U.  R  Woouarcu,  M.A. 

JntrfKiuotiou,  Notea,  Vocabulary,  and  IltuMtrationa.     la.  fld. 
OVID.S  TUKSTI.\.     Trannlatcd  by  U.  T.  Rilkv,  M.A.     la. 
Uvy.    Book  XXI.    Kditeil  with  Introduction,  Nuteaaud  Appaudioaa 
by  F.  A.  Thav»,  .M.A.     With  lIluHtrationa  and  Mapa.    3a.  Od.  net. 
Traii.ilatlou  by  ,1.  Ukhsaiid  Bakki),  M.A.     la. 
Enrlptdoa:  Medea.    EdittKl  by  the  Rev.  T.  Nicu.ih,  M.A.     With 
Introduction,    Notea,    Appendicea    and    Vocabulary,  and  Itluatim. 
tiona.     2a, 
Tntnalation  by  B.  P.  Colebidox.     la, 
Burlpldea:   Aloeatla.    Edited  by 
Introduction,    Notea,    Appendices 
tioua.    '2b. 
Tranalatlon  by  E.  P.  CotERlDax.     la. 
XBNOPHON  :  ANABASia     Book  VI. 
J.  E.  Meluuisb,  M.A.     la.  6d. 
Tranalatiou  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 


E.   U.   BI.AKENKV,  M.A.     With 
and    VocaboUry,    and    lUoatra- 

Uacmichaera  Edition,  reriaed  hf 
la. 


College    of  Preceptors    Pupils'   Certificate 
Examinations. 

JULY  AND   DECEMBER,   1902. 

Oaaaar:  OalUo  War.    Book  II.   Edited  by  A.  C.  Liddell,  M.A. 

With  Introduction,  Notea,  Exerclaea  and  VocabuUry,  llluatrationa 

and  Mapa.     la.  M. 
Oaeaar:  Oalllc  War.  Book  III.    Edited  by  F.  H.  Cuuwh,  M.A. 

and  U.  M.  Gwytiier,  M.A.     With  Iutro«luctioD,  Notea,  Exerciaea  and 

Vocabulary,  lllu.Htrationa  and  Mapa.     la.  M. 
B.H)l<a  I. .IV.     Tranalale.1  by  W.  McIIkvittk,  B.A.     la. 
Vlrf  II :  Aeneid.    Book  V.    Killtcxl  with  Inttuductloo,  Notaaand 

Vocabulary  by  J.  T.  PlllLLipsON,  M.A.     With  llluatrationa.     la.  Od. 
Tivnalatlon  by  A.  Hamilton,  Bhvcx,  LL.D.    la. 
Horaoa:   Odes.    Book  I.    E<lited  with   Introduction,    Note*   and 

Vocabulary  by  C.  0.  Uottino,  B.A.     With  llluatrationa.     la.  8d. 
Tranalatlon  by  A.  Hamilt^in  Bkvcx,  LLD.     la. 
Cloaro:   De    Senectute,    E<lited   with    Introduction,    Notea  and 

Vocabulary  by  A.  a  Wahman,  B.A.     With  llluatratloua.     la.  lid. 
Bntroplus.    Books  I.  and  II.     Edited,  with   Introiluction  and 

Notea,  by  J   O.  SfKscEB,  B.A.     With  Illuntratlona.     la.  Ud. 
XBNOPHON  :  ANABASIS.     Book    IV.     Macinichaela   Edition,    revlaed 

by  J.  B.  MELIlflall,  M.A.     la.  M. 
Tmnalatlon  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watw-in,  M.A.     la. 
Burlpldes :  Hecuba.    E<llted  with  Introdnctlon,  Notea  and  Vocabu- 
lary by  the  R.!V.  A.  W.  Ureorr,  M.A.     With  Uluatiationa.    Sa. 
Tranalatiou  by  B.  P.  Colrridgk.     la. 
SHAKESPEAHG'^<  JULIUS   C.KSAR.     Edited   with    Introdnctlon  and 

Notea,  4e..  by  T.  Di  it-  Babsrtt,  B.A.     2a. 
NOTKS  ON  SHAKESPEARE'S  JULIUS  CESAR    By  T.  Uvrr  BAaami, 

B.A.    Is. 


Jfanrs.  BeW*  Complete  List  of  Books  suitable  for  the  various  Examinations  Post  Free  on  Application. 


LosiooN  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SON,  York  Street,  Covent  Gakdkn. 
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SWAN    SONNENSCHEIN    &   CO. 


SCHOOLS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.    By  A.  E.  Hdghes,  M.A..  H.M.I.    4b.  6d. 


[This  day. 


The  Half-way  House. — The  English  School  and  its  Oerman  Rival — Two  County  Sohooli— Curricnlum  of  the  Primary 
School — Teaching  of  Geography — Our  Boys — A  German  Commercial  School,  &c. 


A  KKW  OBHHAN  RSADKR. 
The    Oerman    Empire.      Edited    by  J.   Lanohans,   B.A., 

Taylorinn  Scholar,  Oifon!.  in.  tld.  "  An  excellent  texMiook.  It. 
rontmtiisAu  intere.Htjti^  socount  of  the  Hohi'uzollrrn  in  extnicU  frunt 
lUnko,  Webor,  lie,  JnlneU  by  teils  tdiiptcd  from  Jienirke;  alio  a 
cteAr  and  ni«pfiil  map  ami  chr()r:i)U>;rk-Bl  Tabloa." — Prtipamtory  Sdkcnit 
tlrfifu.'.     "  An  excellent  reader  for  MiiMlc  Forma." — Univ.  Corrttp. 

Praatle&l  Sound  and  Sight  Method  of  French  Teaching. 

Uy  a.  T.  Mark.  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ownu*  CoIleKe.  Maiichfiitar,  and  F. 
Phkluikru.  Prluclpal  of  the  Few  School  of  Modem  LajigtiaKes, 
]fanciiMt«r,  two  parts,  «ach  la.  ;  or  in  1  vol.,  Is.  tid.  "A  rapilai 
little  book,  a  real  help.  The  •ubJect'Dutter  ii  most  carefully  choMn 
and  gradetl."— CAcW  /-i/«. 

Practical  Manaal  of  Blocatlon.  By  B.  I.  Patbt.  With 
List  of  Pieces  for  llacitations.  Cloth,  la.  Od.  "  A  more  coinplete 
book  In  an  Inexpensive  form  ve  have  not  seen." — Schcol  Bfnird 
("kmnkJs.  "  A  uiodel  of  condenaatlou  and  commoQ  aenae."— /.iterary 
H'oWd: 

PBOF.  BICKXRTONS  TWO  NBW  BOOKS. 

1.  The  Bomanoe  of  the  Earth.     With  SG    lUuBtrations. 

2s.  (>d.     "  Full  of  iuterest,  tnstrurtiun,  and  delight,"— VcAooJ  li'arld. 

%,  The  Romance  of  the  Heavens.    With  Diagrams.     5a. 

*•  The  boijk  in  a<tu)lrably  written." — Stilurt. 


omn^^l 


k  Parallel  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax.    In  Double  Col 
By  C.  U.  Ri'ssxu.,  M.A.,  AuisUut  UaaUrat  ClUton  Cktllege. 

HENHV  ORKY'g  IHJPULAR  EPITOMES. 

(I)  Eighteenth  thouund,  S60  pains,  Ss.  itd. 

The  ClasBloi  for  the  Million:  An  Epitome  in  English  of 
the  prtiiclpal  Orfvk  and  Ijitin  Authors.  "  Mr.  Grey  has  executed  Ida 
tank  well  and  judiciously."-— TitAM, 


(3)  Eightli  thonaand,  is.  6d. 


Key  to  the  Vaverley  Movelt.    In  Chronological  Seqaenoe, 

with  Index  of  ebatactery.     "The plot  of  each  novel  la  carefully  coo. 
densM." — (Graphic.    "A  roarvelof  compactness."— Harper's  ifaffima«._ 

(B)  Sixth  thousand.  Is. 

BIrd'i  Eye  View  of  English  Literature,  from  the  Seventl 

Century   to  the   PfMenl  Time.     "As    perft'ct  as   possible." — PiMir 
0;,i(iiori.     "  Could  nut  be  bettor  done."— flris^J  Mercury. 

(4>  Fourth  thousand,  la.  ■ 

Trowel,  Chisel,  and  Brush.    Manual  of  Architecture,  Sculp? 

tiire,  and  Palutiiit;.     "A  remarkable  feat." — Sittuniag  Bevieir. 


i 


PARAIiLEIi    GRAMMAR    SERIES. 


d 


Edited  by  Prof.  E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN,  H.A.,  Litt.D.Oxon.,  Dean  oftbe  Faculty  of  Arts,  BlmtDgbaQi  DDlTtrsttj. 

Uniformity  of  Terminology  and  Uniformity  of  Classification  are  the  distitiguithing  marks  of  this  seriei) ;  all  tite  Grammont 
are  constructed  on  the  savie  plan,  and  tlie  sanit  tarminology  is  used  to  describe  identical  grammatical  features. 


French  Grammar.     By  L.  M.  Moriabtt,  M.A.Oxon.     3s. 
(8e|ianitfly :  Accidence,  Is.  i5d.  ;  Syntax,  Is.  ftd.) 
Praparatory  French  Courae.     By  A.  M.  Zwrifkl.     Is.  Od. 
First  Frencn  Reader  and  Writer.  By  R  .1.  Moricii  and  W.  8.  Lyon.  Sb. 
Second  French  Reader  and  Writer.    By  Prof.  P.  E.  K.  BAitmu.    ta. 
Third  French  Reader  and  Writer.    By  L.  B«Rax,  B.A.    Sa. 

German  Grammar.     By  Prof.  KnNO  Mbveb,  Ph.D.    3b. 
(Accideni-e.  Is.  (kl.  :  Syntax,  Is.  Od.l 
First  Qarman  Reader  and  Writer.     By  Prof.  Sos.vKNwnxls.    Is.  t>l. 
Second  German  Reader  and  Writer.  By  W.  8,  MAi}t»>WAN,  M.A.   2a. 
Third  Oerman  Reader  and  Writer.     By  Prof.  Fiklpkr.     2«. 
Fourth  Oerman  Writer.     By  R.  Qukuon  IU*uth,  M.A.Oxon.    28. 

English  Grammar.     By  J.  Haix,  M.A. ;    .\,  J.  Cooper, 
T.C.P. ;  and  Prof.  Son.vkkhcoki!*.    2s.   (Separately  ;  Accidence,  la.  ; 
AualyhiH  and  Syntax,  Is. 
English  Examples  and  Exerclaes,      Part  I.,  by  M.  A.  Wooim,      Is, 

Part  II.,  by  A,  J  CiKiPKK.     Is. 
Steps  to  English  Parsing  and  Analyaia,    By  E.  M.  Kahsat  and  C. 
U  IUmbav.     Vol.  I.,  Eleineulary.     I«.  dd.      II.,  Further.     Is.  «il. 


1 


Spanish  Grammar.    By  H.  B.  Clabkb,  M.A.Oxon.   49.  6d. 

First  Spanish  Reader  and  Writer.     By  U.  Bm.EK  Clarkk.     Sa. 

Dano-Norwegian    Reader,    with    Grammatical    Outii 
By  J.  Y.  Sabok.vt,  M.A.     a?*.  »kl. 

Welsh    Grammar.       By    Prof.    Anwyl,    M.A.Oxon, 

<Acridence,  2«.  ii<l. ;  Syntax,  2s.  i)d.) 

Latin  Grammar.    By  Prof.  Sonnenschkis.   Ss.   (Acoidence,' 
Is.  iW.  ;  MynlBX.  In.  (-1.) 
First  Latin  Reader  and  Writer  (with  SupplrmentX    2a. 
Second  Latin  Reader  and  Writer.     Is.  tUi. 

Third  Latin  Reader  and  Writer.    2a.   (All  by  C.  M.  Dix,  M.AOxon.) 
Fourth  Latin  Reader  and  Writer.     By  J.  C.  Nikil,  M.A.Cantab.,  aad 
Rev,  J,  KuNTKR  Smitb,  M.A.Oxon. 

Greek    Grammar.       By   Prof.    SoxiTBBSCHCiii.      4s.   6d. 
(Accldmce  with  Supplement,  3s. ;  .Supplement,  Od. :  Syntax,  3a  Od.) 
Firat  Greek  Reader  and  Writer,     liy  J,  E,  Sahkts,  Ult.I).,  Public 
Orator  of  Univ.  nf  Camtiildije.     3s.  Od. 


l6-page  Prospectus  free.       Keys  to  the  Latin  and  German  Readers  and  Writers  may  be  had  by  teachers  direct. 


SOAMES'     PHONETIC    METHOD. 


d 


1, 


luTEODtJcnoN  TO  Enolish,  Fbkncb,  asd  German  Phon- 
etics. With  Reading  Lessons  and  Exercises.  New 
Edition  Revised  and  Edited  by  W.  Vibtob,  Ph.D.,  M.A., 
Professor  of  English  Philology  in  the  University  of 
Marburg.  6g. 
"  The  book  is  admirable  in  every  respect,  and  will  be  tx~ 
tremely  useful  to  students."— Proi.  Satce.  Oxford. 

"  /  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  believe  your  Intro- 
duction to  Phonetics  to  t>e  a  useful  and  even  necessary  book. 
J  know  of  no  belter  book  for  introducing  the  study  to  such  as 
have  not  hitherto  given  much  attention  to  it." — Prof.  Skeat, 
Cambridge. 


2.— The  Teacher's  Manual.  Edited  by  W.  Vietob,  Ph.D., 
M..\.  Part  I. :  The  Sounds  of  English,  28.  6d.  Part 
II.  :  The  Teacher's  Method ;  with  copious  Word-Lists, 
2s.  6d. 

8. — Fhometic  RBADiao  Lessons,  2s.  6d.  ^ 

4. — Albany  Phonetic  Reaoebs.  No.  I.,  4d. ;  No.  n.,  4d. ; 
No,  III.  (for  1st  Standard),  8d.  , 

6.— TasCHUjj'sKBTToRxABisa.  Prof uaely  lUuslrated.  6d.' 


SWAN    SONNENSCHEIN    &    CO.,    LltVI..    LONDON. 


i 
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Vll. 


CAMBRIDGE     UNIVERSITY     PRESS. 

CAMBRIDGE    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS,    DECEMBER,    1902. 


THE    PITT    PRESS    SHAKESPEARE    FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

^  Mldsummer-Night's  Dream.  With  Introduction, 
Nolo,  Glossary  and  Index.  By  A.  \V.  Vrrity,  M.A., 
sometime  SchoUr  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.      is.  6d. 

O'»»0M*<.— "  For  *rboolboy»  of  fourteen  and  iipwanl'*  ihis  edition  i,  not 

ft  W  Imfttcn,  «ii<i  w«  can  cungralulate  Mr.  Verity  And  the  Univcr:iity  Pre» 

the  publication  of  wtut  will   probably  becuntc  tbo  &lwidard  frt;h<>il 


PITT    PRESS    SERIES. 


Rctni  et  MS  Ami&  .. 


KlUTOM. 

M.  dcG.  Verrall. 


/.  i/. 


"Mtk  Veirair,  note*  are  modeU  of  what   'junior'  notes 
.    Tb«  «vcabular)'  is  apparently  complete,  and  the  wbole 
be  m'itb  i»n6delice  pronounced  excellent  of  it.s  kind." 


Waterloo  A.  R.  Ropck 3 

Le  M  i^-uithrope .  E.  U.  W.  Biaunholu  a 

I'nn/ Kugcn  von  Savoyen    -.  K.  C.  t.^uiegin a 

'.arA%'ane A.  Schlotimann  ....  3 

.Stuart fCarlUreul..    - 3 

.  ^    _f -Vicient  Rome J.  H.  Flather  i 


ScMnoL   WOKLO. — "Is  in  thorough  Iceepint;  with  the  other  volumes  of 
an  evidence  of  patient  labour,  and  no  mean  tribute  to  Macaulay 
.     ,     7'he  note*  are  brief  and  pointed,  and  two  uacful  maps  arc 
The  introduction  ia  brief,  but  exceedingly  well  done." 

^■■'■■et.        A.  W.  Verity    1  6 

of  the  Lake    j.  H.  H.  .Masiernian  1  6 

:  llolialllco.     Boole  I...  .\.  C.  Peskell ■  6 

1-..,  .\lilone  I.S.  Reid.. 1  6 

Bookll 'R.S.Omway j  6 


U»T 


Soroot.  Wo«t.».— "  Tbtl  book  is  a  really  brilliant  piece  of  editinf,  and  is 
«M  of  A«  bcM  of  the  oiany  excellent  vcilumes  of  the  *  Pitt  Press  Sene».'  .  , 
TUivdibDO  mtsal  be  used  in  all  classes  where  Livy  i.s  to  be  begun  or  con. 


nacy«l4w 


Mctamorphoscsw    Book  VI 11.  W.  G.  Summers  . .   .  1 

Hauti3iuitnorujiieoait J.  H.  Gray   3 

Aencid.     Book  V A.  Sidgwick 1 

Alcestis ■. W.S.  Hadley a 

Iliad.    Hooks  IX.  and  X J.  C.  L.iwson    a 

Book  VI L M.  A.  Holdcn 5 

Anabasis.     Book  I A.  Pretor     3 

Measorabilia.     Book  U.   ....  G.  M.  li^wards  ....  a 


Studies  in  Book-keeping;.  With  a  Selection 
d  Worked  and  Unworked  Examination  Papers.  By  Wal- 
TE»  W.  Snailum,  Frolessional  Associate  of  the  Surveyors' 
latlitulioa.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

fUl^bovk  %m  baen  written  to  coailunc  a  thortMigh  explanation  of  the 

'  '    i  ot  iSeiib1e<ntry  bo'^k-Veeping  with  a  cutirse  of  work  suitable  for 

^1  tar  tb«  examinations  held  by  the  Society'  of  Arts,  Civil  Service, 

I  Cheshire  Union  of  Institutes,  and  kindred  esamining  bodies. 

MAN. — "  A  book  which  scenu  to  supply  admirably  a  long.felt  want. 

I  ila  mbject  from  the  start,  and  does  not  prcsuijposc  the  possession 

'^  which  it  professes  to  impart." 


The  Elements  of  English  Qrammar.    By  A.  .S.  We.st, 

M.A.,  Triniiy  College,  CamV)ti  Ige.  New  and  tLalar|>ed 
Bilitino.  Forty-tixtli  to  Fil'ty-lUih  Thousand.  Extra 
Fcap.  8to.     2t.  6d. 

Aa  BaKiSsli  Qrammar  for  Beginners.  Hy  A.  S.  West, 
U.A.     tc. 

K  Key  to  the  Questions  contained  in  West's  Ele- 
a»e«ts  of  English  Ciramiriar,  and  English 
Qraaimar  for  Beginners.  By  A.  S.  Wbst,  .M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambiidge.     3s.  6d.  net. 

WoMA. — ■"Thb  Key  will  supply  a  real  waat  to  the  majority  of 
...     It  k  van  airanxad,  and  the  answers  are  carefully  drawn 


OAMBRIDQE     SERIES 
TRAINING 


FOR    SCHOOL3 
COLLEGES. 


AND 


A  Short  History  of  the  Expansion  of  the  British 
Empire.  By  W.  II.  Woodward,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.     With  7  Maps.     Cloth,  4s.     Cloth  extra,  gill  lop. 

An  Outline  History  of  the  British  Empire  from 
1500  to  1870.  By  Profc&sor  W.  H.  Woodward. 
Based  upon  the  same  aulhor's  "  History  ol  the  Ex[unsion 
uf  the  13riiish  Empire."  With  Maps  and  Tables,  is.  (>d.  ru/. 

ScHiioi,  WoRt,D. — "This  is  an  abridgement  of  the  author'*  'Short 
H  istory  of  the  Expansion  of  the  Hritisb  Empire'  which  we  welcomed  two 
^.Qars  ago.  The  arrangement  of  chapters  and  the  general  order  of  the 
&uhject-m.ittcr  base  not  been  varied,  and  therefore  it  is  escellently  adapted 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils,  while  the  teacher  tescrvcs  for  himsclt  the 
*  Short  History.'  All  the  maps  but  one  of  the  other  b,iok  are  also  retaiited, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  heartily  recommend  K^th  books  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  heard  ui  the  author.  It  i.s  a  most  excellent  piece  of  work, 
and  conngt  be  neglected  by  any  who  teach  any  part  of  the  period  covered.' 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language. 

By  T.  N.  T01.1.KK,  Lite  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Professor  of  English  in  the  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester.    Crown  8vo,  4s. 


The  following  Editions  have  Complete  Vocabularlei. 


PlU(» 

I.  tf. 


AuTHoa.  Wo«K.                                 EniToa. 

miton     Lycidas  and  Coaius    .'V  W.  Verity    

Oaiar  De  Belluliallico,  Book  I.    ..  K.  S.  Shuckburgh     .  ■  6 

Phadrui  ...  Fables.     Books  I.  and  II.    ..  J.  H.  Flather   ,  Sr 

Vergil  Aeoeid,  Hook  v....  A.  Sidgwick 1  6 

Xanopbon  ..    Anabasis,  Book  I G.  M.  I^dwards  ....  i  6 

Ctimbridgt  Eiiitioma  ^  CttMiv^  y*rgit^  tui  X*n»p>MH.  —  The  attention 
of  schoolmasters  is  cialled  to  the  fact  that  there  are  now  two  editions  of  some 
of  the  works  of  these  authors  in  the  Pitt  Fmt  Stritt  and  the  Cambridtf 
Sfriri/ar  Sc/iiHth  And  Traiming  CAtUgtl.  The  Editions  in  the  CtuMtfrian 
Stritx/or  Schoalx  and  TrainiHg  Colleges  have  ComfUU  t'^fcadn/arus.  If, 
in  ordering,  the  Kdilion  required  is  not  specified,  the  /*!//  Prtu  Edititn, 
without  vtxabulary,  will  be  .sent. 

CAIMBRIDQE    BIBLE    FOR    SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES. 

llwjK.                                       KoiToB.  Plica. 

Pint  Book  of  Samual    Prof.  Kirkpatrick 'n.  ml. 

Eara  and  Ifahanilah Ri.  Rev.  H.  E.  Kyle '3a  w<. 

Jeremiah  and  Lamentatloni,.     Kev.  .V  W.  Strcana   3a.  ■/'. 

8.  Hark'l  Ootpel Kev.  G.  F.  Maclear   *aa  m/ 

(The  same  with  Omit  Ttjrl,  4s.  6d.) 

AoU  of  the  Apostlea Prof.  Lumby *3S.  <■</. 

*  Smaller  Editions,  is.  each. 


The  Prayer-Book  Explained.     Hythe  Rev.  Percival 

Jackson,  M..'V.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Part  I.     The  Daily  Offices  and  the  Litany.     Extra  foolscap 
8vo,  2s.  6d.    Now  ready. 


School  Woklo. — "  This  valuable  manual  Is  marked  on  every  page  by 
the  ihoruugh-going  scholarship  and  the  completeness  which  characterises  all 
the  publications  oflhe  Cambridec  University  Press.     As  an  explatmtioo  of 


the  matter  of  the  English  litttrgy  nothing  so  good  has  been  published  for  a 
lon^  time  ;  and  if  the  second  part,  which  ought  to  be  awaited  eagerly,  only 
conies  up  to  the  lir^t  division,  perhaps  the  most  useftd  of  all  tevt-hooks 
hitherto  published  will  be  in  the  hands  of  teachers." 

Part    II.      The    Holy    Communion    and    the    Occasional 
Offices.     /» prepatation. 

The  Church  Catechism  Explained.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Robinson,  B.D.,  Jesus  College;  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Wakelield.     2s. 

The   Cambridge    Companion    to    the    Bible,    with 

Glossary,    Maps   and   Concordance.     Edited  by  the   Ker, 
Professor  Lu.viBV,  P.O.     Large  type  EtUlioo.     5s. 
Editions  in  smaller  type,  3s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  and  is. 


COMPLETE    EDUCATIONAL    LISTS    ON    APPLICATION. 


aoa:    C    J.    CLAY    &    SONS,    Cambridge    Uuiversity     Press     Warehouse,    Ave    Maria    Laa*. 


Vlll. 
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BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

{Cnivfrwity  0/  Ijondon..) 
YORK  FLACK,  BAKEH  STRKET,  W. 
Ttie  L«nt  Tcmi  bc^gint  00  ThuinilAy,  January  10th. 
The  College  provMes  iiwlniction  for  8tn<lont«  nrerarlng  for  tlm  Unl- 
verhfty  of  Lon'ion  dei;r«M  in  Artt,  Srienre  and  Preiiiulnary  Mmlldn(>  ; 
alitn  iDBtructlon  In  nuhjecU  of  GrDoral  E<lucatfoD. 

There  in  a  TraUiing  Department  for  Teachen,  a  Hyi^ene  Deijartmuit, 
an<l  an  Art  Schm»l, 
Btudenta  can  realde  In  the  Colletf^ 
Full  infnnn»t(on  fn)iu  Ihe  Principal. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(Univertitif  of  Dyndon.) 

YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

Department  for  Profeiuiloual  TralDtng  In  Teachio};. 

nea<]  of  the  Department— MU«  Uanyar  RonKftTariy,  B.A. 

The  Session  for  1902  opeiu  on  Tbur»day,  January  lt>th. 

The   C<>nrK.e  Inrladea   full   preparation  for  the   Bxamlnaliona  for  tho 

Tcacbii>>;  Diplniiian  ^rauled  by  the  Uulverailics  of  Loudon  aiid  Cambrld^te, 

held  auDiially  in  Dec-ember. 

A  Couru  of  Balurday  morning  Lectnre«  for  Toacben  00  School  Hygiene 
will  begin  January  18th. 

Course  of  Training  in  Applied  Hygiene 
for  School  Teachers. 

AnRANiitlP   h\ 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  anp  fhk  SANITARY   INSTITUTE, 

Tha  Courae  will  conii»t  of  Twenty-one  LectureK  given  on  Saturday 
mornings  throughout  tlie  three  termn  of  the  year  1^2. 

The  nmt  term  corameuceN  on  January  iHth. 

Particnlan  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  of  Bedford  College, 
or  of  the  Secrrtary  nf  tht*  Sanitary  fnfititiitn. 

eOUTH  AFRICA.     CUises  In  Dutch,  Zulu  and  Native 

Luif  ua^u,  ara  held  >t  Kuxi's  O^lliui,  LaxDos,  Stkaxo,  W.C 
Apply  10  the  SecreUry. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

ANQ  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

PatrffH-.mS    MAJESTY    THE    KING. 

LOCAL    CENTRE     EXAMINATIONS. 
For  particulars  ic<  Svi.i.ahls  A. 

SCHOOL    EXAMINATIONS,    1901. 
Kntries  for  the  October — November  Examinations  mu»t  be  sent  in  Co  the 
Central  Office  on  or  before  October  nth.  1901,  or  with  extra  fee,  on  or  before 
October  26th,  1901.     For  particulars  we  SvllahL's  B. 

The  Board  offers  for  competition  annually  Six  Exhibitions,  tenable  for 
two  years,  at  ibe  Royal  .Academy  of  Music  or  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

Copes  of  Syllabus  A  and  B  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

Theor^  Papeis  set  in  1B96,  1&97,  1608.  189Q  and  1900,  can  be  obtained  on 
applicauon,  price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

Iamks  Muir,  Sfcrrtary,  ja,  Maddox  Street,  London,  W. 
Telegraphic  Address  :— *' Associa,  London." 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  Ihs  nuiniiienieot  of  >  OominlUM  tppolut«d  by  Ihe  Twchon'  Oulld, 

Collrtie  or  Precapton,  B«>lmiiiti«ne*  AmcxsiaUon,  AMoeteUon  of 

AiwiiiUnt-llitlresMs,  and  Privat*  SohaoU'  AnocUUon.) 

Addnu—H,  OowxR  Strjist,  LoKDOit,  W.O. 

JttjiilnMT—UIn  AONBS  O.  OOOPKa 

ThU  AgfRcy  bu  b«eu  MUblished  for  Ibe  purpoaa  ot  enabling  Tcacbara 
to  And  wofk  withoat  unnccMsary  c'wt.  All  I*>m  have  tberefare  been 
oalmlaUd  on  the  loweat  basis  to  cover  the  worktim  exf>eii*e«. 

Beadinlalressai  of  Public  and  Prlvati!  Schools,  and  ParenU  reqnIrtDg 
Teachers,  or  Teachers  seeking  appointments,  are  invited  to  apply  to  this 
Acency. 

Hany  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  (orSchools  and  Private  Famllle*  ; 
Visiting  Teachers  for  Muiilc,  Art,  and  other  special  snbjects;  Foreiitti 
Teachers  of  varloiu  nationalities ;  Kind'^r^nrtcn  and  other  Teachera  arc 
on  the  Register,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  supply  suitable  caiidt- 
datm  for  any  vacancy. 

School  Partncnihlps  and  Tranafera  are  arranged. 

Offloe  hours— 9.S0  a.m.  to  S.30  p.m.  H<"irs  for  Intarviewi  are  from 
lO.M  a-m.  f«  1  p.m.,  and  i  p.m.  I»  S  p.m. ;  Wednewiays  lo  1.80  p.m.  only, 
when  tile  office  is  closed. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS 

IJ,  SOUTHAMITOM  Str«et,  Buoomsourv  SyU»RE,  W.C. 
Jttfiilnr^REv.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  (Canub.). 

Low  commustons.     Liberal  discount. 

Headmasters  baxnng  vacancies  on  their  staffs  and  As^utant-Masters 
scckinfc  appointments  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Registrar. 

Office  hours  :  lo  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Saturdays  loa.m.  10  i  p.Bi.  Inlcrviewi 
generally  between  ibcse  bour»,  or  by  special  appointment. 


BIRKBECK     INSTITUTION, 

Breams  Bulldlntfi,  Chancery    Iduie,  B.C. 

Principal  :  O.  ARMiT*fiie-8MiTH,  M.A. 
DAT    AND    EVENING    CLASSBB. 

UHIVES8ITY    OF    LOR  DOH.  —  Complete    Day    C<mr8es    Ibr  aU    tht 

Kxaniiiiutl'in»  iti  Science,  and  Ctjuiplete  Evening  Oouiaea  for  all  tho 

ExsMiiijali'iiiH  for  till*  llteience,  ArtM  and  Law  Degrees^ 
SCIENCE    CLASSES   In   every  Branch,    with    Practical   Work.  Well- 

etiulpiK-'l  Labt'iratories  for  Chen>istry,  ExperimentAl  Physics,  Biology 

(/<>'-I<tk'v  snd  Botany)  and  Metallurfry. 
LECTURES   ou  Political   Economy,  Commercial   Oeography,  Common 

Law,  Bankruptcy,  E<iuily  and  Conveyancing.  Logic.  Psychology  and 

Ethlf*a ;  French,  (3orn<.an  and  Italian  Literature. 
CLABSBB   in   Classics,    Mo<l«ru   Languages,    Literature,    English    and 

C<minuTCial  Subjects. 
COHJOIMT  BOARD :  l^n^tnres  and  Practical  Work  In  Chemistry,  Physlea, 

Hi'ilo;:v  sii'l  Practical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Hay  and  Eieulng).— Drawing,  Painting,  Designing, 

M'j.l.-llii'.',  Lifn  ClasscB,  Wno.|  Carvlnir,  Ac 

CIVIL  SERVICE AwiilanI  Surveyor  of  Taxes  ;  Second  Dhialon,  &e. 

I'mtixriut  Frtt.    CaUndar  (Satim  1901-2)  (ht    By  pott  id. 

HATCHELOR      TRAINING      COLLEGE 

^-^  FOB   TEACHERS, 

CAMBKBWaLL    OROVB,     S.K. 

I^iKipal—U\ju  Rioo. 

Mitlrfu  of  httthnd — Miss  Cahpentkii. 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical    course   of  prufesaional    training   for  Teachen  Id 

Secondary  Schnols,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  clasa  teaching  In  the 

DATCUELfiH  (4(10  pupils)  and  other  schools. 
STUDENTS     I'KEPAKEI)     FDR     THE     CAMUKlDt^E     TEACUERS 

CE11TIFIC.\TE  A.Nn  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 
FREE  STl'UENTsniP  awarded  annually  to  a  Uuiverelty  Otadoate  in 

Heptetuber  or  January,  when  tbe  College  courses  beicin.     Also 
A  KINDEROARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  tbe  Xxamlnatloaa  of  tha 

National  Froebel  Union.     Alao 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Inter.  ArU  or  CkmbiMgc 

Higher  I^val  Examinatiou. 

Fees  :  £,\^  to  £'/0  a  year  for  non-resident*. 

A  comfortable  HALL  ot  RBSIDENCB.      Terms  <noderat«.  I 

THE  CAHBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Prlncipal-Miat  M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.(Lond.). 

A  Reiidentlal  College  providing  a  Year's  Professional  Training 
for  Secondly  Teachen. 

The  Course  Includes  preparation  for  tbe  Cambridge  Teacher*'  CertlBeata 

S'heory  and  Practice),  and  for  tbe  Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  London 
niversity.  The  students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lecture*  on 
Teaching,  In  additluu  tu  those  of  the  resident  and  visiting  l*cturen. 
Ample  opportunity  Is  given  for  practice  In  teaching  Science.  Langnagoa. 
Matliematics,  and  other  subjects  in  various  achools  iu  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  in  January  and  in  September.  Full  partlralan 
as  to  qualiOcatlons  for  admission.  Scholarships,  and  Buraarie*.  may  ba 
obtained  on  application  to  Uic  Priscipai.,  Wullaston  Road,  OunDridsa; 


I 


TTHIYERSITT  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  Sessiotia]  Courses 
ar*^  organised  fnr  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  ScientlHc,  Inter- 
niMlate  Art"  ami  Intermediate  Science  Examinations  of  the  Unlvanlty 
of  London,  aiKl  fur  thi<  B.A.  snd  B.Sc  Degree  Work.  Compoaition  Fa*  for 
each  of  the  above  CouncH,  £13  ISa.  per  session.  Regiatiatlon  Fa*  On* 
Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Years'Conrses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanlwl, 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  Students  intending  to  b«oom* 
Architects  and  Surveyors, 

A  Lady  u.ui  bxrn  ArroiimcD  as  Tutor  to  the  Wohex  Siuuejii*. 

For  full  iufonuatinn  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  ftee  00 
application.       JAMES  RAriEB.  Secretary. 


WESTFIELD    COLLEGE    (FOR    WOMEN), 

II  AMI'S  tea  Ir,    LoNOON. 

THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  value  of  from  MO  To 
450  a  year  for  two  years,  wilt  be  utTcred  for  coicpetltion  at  an  Kxam- 
iuation  to  he  held  on  June  !l4tli  and  3Jth,  1»02. 

Candidates  iiiunt  nut  lie  under  18  years  of  age,  and  must  have  paaaed 
tlie  Matriculation  Eiaiiiluatlon  of  the  University  of  Londuu.  Tho  suc- 
cessful candidates  wlU  be  required  to  come  into  residence  in  October 
next,  and  to  read  for  the  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  Degree  of  Uie  University  of 
I.K>ndou.  Entrance  forms  and  full  particulars  may  b«  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Miss  8.  M.  SuitE. 


pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

V-^  35,  Cravbn  Stbeet,  Charing  Cross,  W.C 

(7V/<f  rv/Aic  Address — "  DidaskaloSi  Londom.") 

Conducted  by  Mitt  Louisa  Brough,  late  Registrar  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  rormcrly  Secretary  of  tbe  Women's  Kducatioo  Union,  Teachers' 
Training  and  Kcgistralion  Society,  &c. 

Miss  Bnot'GH  supplies  Univ-crsity  Gnulnates,  Trained  and  Certi6ca(ed 
Teachen  for  Public  High  ScbooU  and  Private  SchooU,  Visiting  Teachers 
of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c,  as  well  as  Eiiglisb  and 
Foreisn  ((Oveme<«»cs  for  Frivaie  Families. 

No  charge  U  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effected. 
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Messrs.  QINN   &  COMPANY, 

Ebucational  Ipublisbers, 

9,  ST.  MABTIN'S    STBEET, 

LEICESTER    SQUARE,  LONDON,  V7.C. 

Messbs.  GINN  &  COMPANY  having  just  opened  a  branch  at  the  abova 
address,  Mr.  Mathesok,  their  London  representative,  will  bo  glad  to  welconwj 
all  Teachers  and  others  interested  in  education  who  desire  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  tlie  latest  developments  in  American  School-books,  and  to  examine 
the  publications  of  this  firm. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  books  for  children,  devoted  to  history, 
geography,  and  plant  and  animal  life. 


American     School    and    College 
Text    Books. 

PHYSICS    AND    CHEMISTRY. 

■KtEP  COURSE   IN    CBNERAI,   PHYSICS.     B>  Gua  A. 

U..«.r.ij:\     MA.C'E.,     Pror«ior  of   Physics,    Swarthniore  College. 
CuTtli,  i2iii'i,  403  l,p.    3*.  t<l.  ntl- 

eLEHBNTS  OP  PHT8ICB.    Uy  ProrM.<ior  Hkskt  8.  Oarhakt, 

t'lHvonit/ of  Mlclli^D.     Cloth,  Uliio,  44JO  pp.      .'..1.  tkl.  ucl. 

BLBKBNTARY  MANDAL  OF  CHEMISTRY.     By  K.    U. 

SJtoihh.  Pr'<rc»*or  of  AKricultaril  CheiiiUtry,  iiArvard  Unjvenity, 
0(th,  Ifjno,  4  'o  pp.  64.  tkl.  avL 

MODERN    CHEMISTRY:     wltb    Its    Praotloal    Appli- 
cations.    Bjr  F.  !*.  PicTxa^,  ll.A.    Cloth,  ISuio,  4|ii  pp.     r.j.  iieu 

•I"<rr»  tkoitli  bt  ttnt  dirtet  to  Aymry— 

9.   ARUNDEL  STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON. 

(CloM  to  Temple  Btitfon.) 


INTERLINEAR 

GERMAN  READING  BOOK. 

By  F.  HAHN.    Kditod  aud  Xiovisod  by  C.  A.  Tuimm,  F.K.G.S. 

With  thn  now  Gertnan  OrtJtography  and  the  Litenl  En;;IUh  TranRlatlou, 
nn  thr  (UiiiiltoniAn  .Svat^rn.  ContalDiug  a  ule«:ti<>o  of  T«1m  by 
celebrnled  German  AiittiorA,  progretuitvfly  »rrftiiKC<l  either  for  use  tn 
Cln»sea  or  for  Self-Study. 

Crown  8vo,  wrapper,  Is. ;  cloth  boards,  1s.  6d. 

mmma  germanTanguage 

Mew,  Practical,  and  Easy  Method  of  Learnlntf. 
By  MATU1A8  HEIBSNER. 

An  iiiiproveui»*nt  on  Sei.kMisLiickrr  anil  Ahn'8  SysteniK. 

23rd  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boardi,  2s   6d. 

Ksy  to  the  Exercises,  Svo,  sewed.  Is. 


E.  MARLBOROUGH  &  CO.,  5t,  Old  Bailey,  LONDON,  E.C, 


WORKS    FOR    THE    STUDY    OF    THE 

PL'liLISUKD    nv 

DAVID    NUTT,    57-59,    LONG    ACRE. 

>ps  the  chief  contritiution  umde  by  Biitstn  to  rliu  imatilnAtfre  lit«nitur«  of  the  world.  Yet  it  hu  been  fer  less 
;  thftti  abroad.  The  foUowlns  worka  art;  prmrtically  Uio  ooly  onea  lu  EiigliMh  from  which  the  Htuieul  may 
"ty  of  Uteralarfi  b«M(l  upOD  the  latent  and  monl  authoritative  reaearch. 

CELTIC  AKD  MEDI£YAL  ROMANCE.    By  Aliped  Nutt.    6d.  net  (Td.  post  free). 

KmO  ARTHUR  AND  HIS  KNIOHTB.    By  Jessie  L.  Webton.    6d.  net  (Td.post  free). 

THE  MABINOGION.     By  Ivor  ti.  Jouk,  M.A.     Gd.  net  (7d.  post  free). 

To  •!•./. "  \.\\!r'r  lo.iclru'tMlouK  to  the  acrin :  Popular  Studies  in  Romanoa,  Mythology,  and  Folklore  (ixl-  net  each),  a  Hal  of 

which  will  1)0  &eDt  ou  application. 

UbOBY'S  MORTE  D'ARTHOR.  A  faitbful  reprint,  verbatim  et  lituraliiu.  of  Caxton's  editio  priucops.  Edited  by  H.  U. 
NovMKi,  Ph.D.    A  niaj;uincent  royal  .Svo.  volume  of  SUO  lA^ccii,  printed  on  haDcl-rnadi?  paper.     7a.  tkl.  net(t>a.  imI.  poet  freeX 

*.*  Tbr  only  teit  of  tJie  ifnr(«f)'.,<i'Uiiir  whiclicau  be  used  for  purposes  of  study  :  ludi«i>ens«ble  to  every  itudeul  of  Bngllah  .ipeeck  as  well  as  of 
l^dak  litanliur. 

t)e.  tkniTimer>  roniplete  edition  of  the  MorU  W Arthur  comprises,  iD  addition  to  the  text ;— Vol.  II.,  Bibliographii!al  Introduction,  Variaats,  Not«>, 
Bkaaral  Iit^ci,  ftc,  £1  .'>t.  ;  Vol.  Ill  ,  !ilii<ly  of  the  Sourcei,  of  Malory,  and  a  :jtudy  of  Malory  by  Andrew  Lang,  £1  Is.  The  price  of  the  three  voluinft, 
OO  lOa.  net  in  stiiT  wrapfier,  or  ii  bound  In  two  volnines  ll^ixbiirKhe.     Vol.  II.  la  nearly  outof  print. 

IITHORIAH    ROMANCES    ONREPRESENTED   IN   MALORY.     Minuscle  4to.  volumes.     Printed  on  hand-made  paper. 

I4xii'4  In  «t'<-clAl  art  liiif  n.  with  df-ciKii  in  Ihrrv  colours.     Net  price.'*. 
I    Sir  Oaiaraln  and  the    Green  Knldht.    A  MIddle-Kngllsh  romance  retold  in  modem  prose,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Jl 
I.    Wi--T-i>.     \MLh  UesutiH  t.y  M.  M.  CluwroBD.     I-SI'S.     a«. 
11.  TrtatajB  and  Iseult.    Ueudop'l  iut4>  Bnglish  from  the  German  of  Gottfried  of  Strssburg,  by  Jehkix  L.  Wicin'os.     With  Draigna  by  ' 

Caholink  Watth.     Two  voir;.     ISIV.      4s. 
III.  Oatafamor;     Lanval ;    Tyolet;  The  Were  Wolf.    Konr  /ait  translated  from  the  Franob  of  Maris  osFnaMcx  sod  olhcn  by 

.J»»"IK  L.  Wi>-T',N.     With  desiijns  by  CAnoLlNK  Watt.*.     IlKiO.     3s.  net. 
IT.    Morlen.    Translated  for  ilur  tlret  time  fixjni  the  original  Dutch  by  Jbssik  L.  Wisros.     With  Deelgna  by  Cabolikk  Watts.    3s.  not. 

TO  LEOBND  OF  SIR  OAWAIN.     Studies  upon  its  original  Scope  and  Significance.      By  Jkssis  L.  Wkstoh.      1897. 
r>,x>«.-fi>7.    <«. 
*,*  Mr  Osmln  Is,  after  Arthur,  the  chief  and  most  Interesting  personage  of  the  Arthur  legend.    This  is  the  only  work  dcsUng  In  •  critical  spirit 
wA  iW  erifla  aud  developmeiit  of  tJie  hturies  of  which  he  is  the  hero. 

THE  LKAENO  OF  SIR  LANCELOT  DU  LAC.     Studies  upou  its  Origin,  Development,  and  Position  in  the  Arthurian 

tt<«*i,t«c  CVtlr      Uy  Jinnt  L.  Wixi,.!!.     UKIl.    Pp.  xil.+SSS.    7».  «d.  net. 

WOLFRAM  VOM  BSCHENBAOH.    Pabzival.     A  Knightly  Epic.      For  the  first  time  translated  into  English  verse  from 
tA«cr«i&al  <'nt,iai>,  t7  Jik^.ii.  1..  Wv».T«ix.    Wltli  Notea  and  Kaeiciae)«.     3  vols.    Crown  Bvu,    Cloth.     lOs.  Od.  iset 
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HOSSFELD'S  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS 

USED    THROUGHOUT     THE     UNITED     KINGDOM 


TOTL    TBA.C'HTXfQ 
MOSESB^    ULSQVAGHS 

AND    AMERICA. 


VRBRCH. 

KacUah-Pnaeh  Grmmniw,  bT  BoMfeM's  New  MaUw4,  KtwKdition. 
■nanged  tar  CImea,  SenooU,  «a<l  PrivaM  I  w  B« 

Il«a«atu7  rnoeb  OcBmmu         

fWwirtili  of  I^pnch  Otsmmtr 
Advmaoed  Fmnch  Ormimn«r  . . 

French  CompMlT  ion  anil  Idiom* 

Conjnj^rlou  nt  Vnoch  RafcuUrand  lireKUjftr  Vrrb* 

Potyickit  Ccirreapondent  (BaglUh.  Freuch,  G«nnao,  tip«iiutt>         ml 

Rn»1t-yi-Pr«^ch  CommercUl  OorrcapoDdeat 

r     '  -h  Dictionary    ..• 

I  h  Dirtionary    .. 

'1  '•RaHn  Id  one  voAuiue 

M  TiveiaaUon 

1  i^iftlation  Into  EDgliah  anil  Geniuii 

iffi.i  i-a->n;,'^«  I'T  I  rsiialatlon  Into  0«nnao  and  Krench 

AaccHotea,  wltb  not«a,  by  Lansoyer 

Xew  EoKliab  and  French  Vocabnlafy 

Pr«Qrli  DIaJoirifla 

SPANISH. 
Engluli-Hpanlahriraaiaiar,  by  Iluufcld'aNaw  Method,  New  Bdilioii, 

arraoKod  for  CUjia«a,  SchooU,  and  Private  LasMina 
SpuMi-Bngllah  Gramniar,  by  Hoofald'a  New  MeIho<t 

Key  to  abo>e 

flpanlah  OonipoalUon  and  Idtoms,  by  J.  Boedo  Vaneit  . 

OwreapondeDcia  Commflrclal,  by  J.  Bo*Mn  Vaiiez 

Oo^lnaatloB  of  the  Spanlab  lUgoIar  and  Irn<|,ntlar  Virbfi 

■ipwi-flpaafaik  OoBuiHRial  OnrreapoadeDi 

Hiiwm  Winalafc  OMiBandal  Coneaposdcnl 

ft— rli  B|i«»>ali  Oummanilal  OocTaapoiident 

A  new  B|«nlih'Bngllah  and  Kngliah-Spaniah  DIcUonar/ 

Ditto,  by  Velauuei 

Rpanlah'Eii^Iiah  Dictionary.    Vol.  I.    By  Velaiqnex  . 

Vol.11.     EnKliah-Bpanliih.     In  pnjiamiion 

BoMfeld  <  !!|iaiili>li  fteader 

G«rir'.i'i-Siiaiiiih  Rfladcr 

Fl  :-.iiali  UuUoguea 

<  .TlWl 

!•       ,  ^1  .S[iinl»h 

Kft)4iiie«r)iiK  'IranKlaliona  in  Eii;;1lHh  and  SpanUb 

8|iaiila)i  TechiiolOKlcal  DIcUonary,  by  N.  Ponce  de  Leon  :— 

VoL      I.— Kngli«b.Spaniab 

Vol.    II.— Spaalah-Knglli'h   .. 


«.  d. 
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SPANISH— nmMsud. 

Plrst  Spaninh  Read'^r,  by  Kanex 
Second  ditto        

QBRlfAN. 

Bngliah-Oennan  Gnunmar.  by  Hoaafeld'a  New  Method,  New  Edition, 
anaaued  for  Claaaei,  Scboola,  and  Private  Leaaona 

Mengel'a  German  ExrrciMu  and  Idloma 

German  Oomp'Mitlon  and  Idloma 

Ooningatlon  of  German  Kegnlar  and  tncgnlar  Verba    . 

Uoaafeld'a  German  Reader  

BiigUal|.OenDan  C^inmercial  Corraepoudent 

BosUah-Oennau  Dirtionary 

Germaa-Xngliah  Dictionary  . . 
The  two  Dl^ionariaa  In  one  Tolnme 
Select  Oermaa  Btoriea  . . 
German  Dialognea        .... 

ITALIAN. 

Bngliah-Italian  Grammar,  by  Hoaafeld'a  New  Method,  arranged  for 

Claaaea,  Srlif>olft,  and  Private  Leaaona  

Italian  Compoftitioo  aiM]  Mioma  

Cbntazation  of  Italian  Uei^lar  and  Irregular  Verba 

BnguA-Italiaa  and  IlaUan-Bm-Iiah  Dlctionaiy  by  MeU 

Ditto,  by  Millhooae  (3  Tola.),  New  Edition         

Ditto,  by  Boacfald       

lulian  Reader,  by  Dr.  C.  ScottI 

Italian  Pronunciation,  by  Oomba    .... 

POBTUOUBSB. 
PortUfjuew  Grammar,  by  Granert    .. 

Portugueae  Grammar.    By  MAicaaxxHA*  »«( 

Portogurae  Dialogue* 

DUTCH. 
Engliak-Dntch  and  Dnteh-Bogliah  Dlctionar}' 
Dutch  Dia]ot^e4  

BDSSIAN. 
Mannal  of  RuK^ian  and  English  Converaatlon 
Engliab.Rn^aian  and  Rujaian-Knglish  Dictionary 

SWBDISH. 
Engliah.Sw<dUh  and  tJwediah-Bngliah  Diotionary 

DANO-NORWBOIAN. 
Bngliah'Datio.Norwtviau  and  Dauo.Norwegian.Bngliah  Dlctionaiy 

Hinta  on  Language,  by  R.  J.  Iioard  


"I 


HIRSCHKELD   BROS.,   Ltd.,  13,   Fcbnival   Striset,    Holbobs,   Lojjdok,   E.G. 


HOW  RBADY.    8yo,  pp.  682,  price  2».  6d.,  free  by  poit. 

THE 

OF 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR    THE    YEAH    1901, 


COSTAINIKO 


All  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  tlie  College,  Lists  of  OflScers, 
Examiners,  and  MemberB,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  &c.,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Examina- 
tion Papers:— 


1.  PapcrsBctatExaminationofTeaohera) 

lor  Diplomas        . .  . .  / 

2.  Do.  do.  do. 

8.  Papets  set  at  Examination  of  Fnpila) 
for  Certificates ) 

i.  Do.  do.  do. 

6.  Papers  set  at  Professional  Pre-) 
limiiiary  Examination    . .         . .  J 

6.  Do.  do.  do. 

T.  Papers  set  at  Junior  Forms  Examina- ) 
tion  / 

6.  Do.  do.  do. 


Midsummer,  1900. 
Christmas,  1900. 
Midsummer,  1900, 
Cbristmas,  1900. 
March,  1900. 
September,  1900. 
Midsummer,  1900. 
Christmas,  1900. 


IjONDON  : 
I'RANClb  HODGSON,  89,  Farringdoi.  St.,  E.C. 


Price  2.-i.  ntt  ;    Interleavo.'i  3i.  net. 

UNDSEY'S  PROBLEMS  &  EXERCISES; 
ENGLISH    HISTORY 

SEW     Vl^LlME. 
BOOK  O.     1688-1832 

(Kor  Uxfonl  and  Okmbrld«>-  Joint  I}oar<l  and  Irlah  Intarmediata 
Gracle  Exams.,  1002). 
Previously  Uaued. 
BOOK  B.     1399-1608 

(Kor  Carnbri.lKfi  Hijrlu'r  Lcx-al,  IBUl). 
'*  Tkt  Hinia  nml  titbHo/jrti phy  art  fTCrlienl  ;  thf  r/M«jitiOru  09r«r  a  ^roal  dtt 
of  ground,  and  th*  rtiuMen  art  good  m'Mitis.     \Vt  MJctv  Ut9  htt 
tiktlu  to  irrort  a  real  Arlp." — LmERATCRK. 

Other  VoUimea  In  ProgreM,  including 

CEBTIFICITE  MOTE-BOOK  OF  EUROPEAll  HISTOBY,  I8il-I84a. 

l'ro«]H:ftus,  Speirlriion   i'n^e^,  SulwcripLion   tcrliiit   fijr    Entire    ^cric»i,  oq 

aiipllcalioii  t'»  any  Bo'-»l<?eller  or  to  rli.*  I'ubU-«ber^. 

W.    HEFFER   &   SONS,   CAMBRIDGE. 

CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,", 

WITH    THE    ENGLISH    MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augniented  b;  a  Member  or  tbe 

Universltj  of  Cambridge, 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  7*. 

THE  STATIONEHS'  COMPANY,  SrATio.-ma'  Ball,  Lo.vdon. 


.ILST  PUBLISUEa 


Price  3l.  Net. 


A  New  Portuguese  &  English  Grammar  &  Commercial  UaudlMok. 

■.'•jiiCLie  nnd  eoniplete  willi  everv  detail  of  gmruniatical  preciMiuti.     lu  |}^ 
Parts,   coiiiprii«iiig  Uniuiinar.   (.'oimiifriMal   Temis,  Corrcsptindence,   Die 
tiouary  uf  Plinuen  and  Abbreviatloiiii,  fixerrlKw,  IdiouiM,  and  Queatlou 

Meets  a  lonu  felt  \^ant. 
By  JOHH  C.  MASCARBIIHAB.  F.C.S.,  kc.  (Royal  PortugneM  Aradeniyly 
}^iii/t*ior  ttnd  hntmintr  in  /'-Ttut/une,  lic. 

Copiea  may  be  had  of  tVte  Autiior  by  remitting  6a-  (post  free)  I 
21,   Rutland    Road,    Upton    Parli,    London ;    or   ol   the    Pnblinherall 
masCHFEHJ  BKOS.,  la,  FcamvaL  BraaaT,  S.C 
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EDWARD    STANFORD'S   PUBUCATIONS. 


BTAHFOBD'S  "LARGE"  SERIES  OF  SOHOOL 

MAPS. 
Sua,  lOljit  teehu.  Price,  Mounted  011  R>iMerii  lud  VamiihnL  13h.  eacb. 
TW  clc«m«u  and  boldDcM  of  the  Haba  or  thia  ^pritH  render  thoin 
ftteifmhlf  adapted  for  School  Teaching.  The  eeriw  conLains  31  Mapii. 
A  prcspaetai  ahewln|{  Oolourad  •pselmen  of  the  work  free  on 
WpUckUOD    to  Edward  Buuilord,  12,  13,  A  14,  Lon<  Acre,  London, 


■BV  OROGRAPHICAI.  MAP  OF  EUROPE.  Conipile>l 
uiider  Ihe  direct  lun  nf  U.  J.  Uackindkh,  M.A.,  iieader  in  Qeoj^raphy 
to  the  Uaiverstty  of  Oxford.  UIze,  iX)  by  Ai  tncheH  ;  titl-1  mllea  U>  an 
tneli  0 : 4,0OO,0O0>.  Price,  Coloured,  Monnt^l  on  Rollcrii  ami 
Varnlibed,  Vh. 

STANFORD'S    COMPENDIUM 

OF 

GEOGRAPHY    AND    TRAVEL. 

■wnaad  and  in  Kraal  pan  Rewritten,  with  new  IlluatraUona  and  Mape. 
11  vola.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  l^a.  each  (sold  eepatmtoty), 

EDIOPB.— VoL  I.  The  Countrlea  of  (ha  Malnlaod  (eicliidliig  the 
)l..rtJiW«t).     By  tUii.  0.  Chiuh.ii.m,  M.4.,  U.Sc. 

lOIOPB — Vol.  II. -The  Britlih  UUi,  Scandinavia,  Denmark  and 
the  Low  Countries.    ByUKo.  U.  CuiitBOLjf,  U.A.,  U.Sc. 

LA'oidy  thortly. 

■Ona  AMBBlCil.-Vol.  I.  Canada  anil  Newfoundland.  By  Samuel 
BdwaKU  Da»<o»,  Llt.L).  (Laval),  K.R.-<.C. 

HBTHAEEBICA.— Vol.11.  The  United  Statea.  By  HKNKvQa.vMa-r, 
Ctiel  Geographer  of  the  Unlteii  SUImi  Geolu^^ical  tjurvey. 

MWnilJlBIA^VoL  I.    AuatralailaandHawZaaland.    ByALntnt 

Bcwsi.  W'ai.i.ack,  lud.,  U.I.L.,  K.K.S. 

lJD«nULAUA.-Vol.  U.  Halayala  and  (ha  PaelBo  Arcblpelajoea. 
By  r.  a.  U.  GriLL>:UARU,  M.U. 

ATUCA VoL  I.    North  Africa.    By  A.  H.  Kiu.\e,  K.B.O.& 

AraiCA.— VoLIL    South  Afrloa.    By  A.  U.  Keani,  K.IL0.8. 

AlU. — VoL  I.  llor(hern  and  Eastern  Asia,  Caucasia,  Russian 
Tmrtastan,  Siberia,  Chinese  Lmpira,  and  Japan.  By  A.  II. 
KXA>L  F.K.G.K. 

UU.— Vol  II.  Southern  and  Western  Asia,  Afghanistan,  India, 
Indo-Chlna,  Malay  Peninsula,  turkey  in  Asia,  Arabia,  ana 
Persia,    by  A.  U.  Rsask,  KU.U.S. 

CKBTRAL  ABO  SOUTH  AHERICA.-Val.  I.  South  America.  By 
A.  H.  KXAXL,  K.It.U.b.     E.iiud  by  SirCLKMSKTK  u.  Mabkuam,  K.R.H. 

SAL  ABD  SOUTH  AMERICA.-Tol.  II.    Central  America.    By 
A.  H.  kJJt.vs,  K.K.li.2J.     Kdltcd  by  Sir  Ciausntd  It.  Maukmau,  K.U.M. 


tBB  ADTOBIOORAPHT  OF  THB  BARTH:  A  Popular  Account  of 
<l«ela(lcal  History.  By  the  Kov.  U.  M.  Ulti^hinsox,  RA.,  KU.S. 
WftA  i'  Jiri*trati'jiiii.    Cr<.>WD  dvo,  cloth,  price,  T».  tJd. 

WORKS  Br  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY  (Mrs.  Fisher). 
IBB   rAIRT-LAMD  or   SCIBMCE.     Ibirty-llnt  Tliounaud.      With  74 
IU«i*tjstiun<.     Cr>>wn  8vo,  cluth  tplt,  gilt  edges,  t>«. 

1)G.  GLASBBB,  and  Othar  Lectures.    A8e<|ael  to  "Tlie 

•Kf."    With  nearly   100  UlUHtratiou.    Crown  Svo, 


(I 


(14. 


ABO  HER  CHILDREB.     Ollmpsas  of  Animal  Life  from  the 
'&«  (o  (he  Insects.    KlglitA-oolh  ThouMni'l.     Willi  uptsanis  of 
Mb  Ulu«tA«Iioiii.     Crown  Svo,  clotli  gilt,   gilt  e<l^r!i,  lis. 

IBBBS  W  LIFE'B  RACB ;  or,  the  Great  Backboned  Family.  With 
wiMBiiiea  Illu*t«ation>.  Seveutli  Ittuunuiid.  Crown  Hvo,  cloih  gilt, 
■M  ■4ae.  e<.  Ad. 


r  MIBTORY  OF  BATUBAL  8CIBBCE,  and  of  the  Progress  of 
•vary  from  tha  time  of  lh«  Oraeka  to  the  Presaot  Day. 
ruth  Brfiuoo.    With  7T  Illu/traliuu>.    Crown  ovo,  cloth,  8a.  (Kl. 


Butju  ji 


i>TIBBRTAL  HISTORY,  17I0-I8M.    By  J.  U.  Rimi, 

la««iral   Scholar   u(    Clirl^t  n    Coile^e,    Cauibridgi^. 
^'-viMxl.    Cnjwn  svo.     With  'd  Mapa,  and  f>  I'laiui  uf 
1^1.  lu^l.    Cloth,  6a. 


f  ret  BF" 


'"RS.  A  Short  Onnree  of  Elementary  Inalructlon 
Junior  Cla»«e«  and  Children.  By  the  Kev. 
M.A..   K.L.S.,    F.O.S.      n/lk    and    t.haiixr 

.  . . .  v^.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  2a.  fill. 


FOR  SCHOOLS:   an  IntrodncUon    to   the   Practical 

•MCr    •(   C  /.      By    C.    Uai'uuton    Uili.,    late    Aaolstaut 

Bailwtwar  i'  ~t  Uir  Unlvemity  of  Lotidou.     Ttnlk  KdUion, 

Bntod  a<>  I  D.  Bamiltok  Jalkhok.  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Uciil.) 

Crjwii  Svo.     Cluth,  4ii.  tid. 


EDf  AID  STANFORD,  12, 13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

Oeactapher  to  the  King. 


PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHN'S  SERIES. 


Just  Piibllthed.    470  pp.  -r  viii.    Price  2b.  64. 

A   SCHOOL 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND 


J.   M.   D.   MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A., 

Professor  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews ; 


M.   J.   C.   MEIKLEJOHN,   B.A., 

Sometime  Adam  de  Bronio  Kxliiliitionor,  Oriel  College, 
Oxford. 


1. — This  book  is  intended  for  scholars  of  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

2.— It  is  quite  a  new  book,  and  not  an  abridgment  of 
Professor  Muiklojohn'a  "Now  History,"  to  which,  however, 
it  is  on  easy  stepping-stone. 

3. — The  book  oontaiaa  clear  and  convincing  Maps  and 
Diagrams. 

4.— Dates,  Chronicles,  and  Summaries  (to  aid  in  prepara- 
tion for  Examinations)  are  appended  to  every  reign. 

6.  —  Full  Genealogical  Tables  explaining  all  (difficult 
points,  are  also  given. 

6.— The  book  also  contains  an  Index  of  Historical  Terms, 
together  with  references  to  the  pages  in  the  text  where  they 
are  treated. 

7.—  It  comes  down  to  the  end  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 

8. — The  i>ook  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  growth  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Imperial  in.stiiict  in  the  British  Colonies, 
in  thi.i  chapter  reference  is  made  to  the  chief  recent  events 
in  the  development  of  our  Empire,  to  the  annexation  of  the 
two  new  South  African  Colonies,  and  to  the  constitution  o{ 
the  Australian  Commonwealth. 


Pull   particulars   and   Specimen  Pages  may  be 
had   from   the   Publisher. 


107  pp.  +  viil.     Price  Is. 


rrHE: 


BOOK  OF  THE  FRENCH  VERB. 

By  J.    DE    CUSANCE. 

This  little  book  la  a  complete  Grammar  of  the  French 
Verb,  in  its  assertive,  interrugative,  and  negative  forms.  It 
also  contains  perfectly  clear  aud  open  tables  of  the  Irregular 
French  Verbs,  each  displayed  across  two  pages.  The  chief 
Idioms  connected  with  the  Verbs  are  also  given. 


London  :  A.  M.  HOLOEN,  ii,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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BLAGKIE  &  SON'S  NEW  LIST 


A    FIRST 

By  R. 


LATIN    READER. 

A.  A.  Bebesfokd,  M.A. 


Thin  book  cmn»iHt«  of  Hirer  i>«rt9,  the  Or«t  conuluing  more  lh«n  40  atuill  lllnttrstlani,  nacli  h«vliiu  a  «hort  Latin  dMeripttn  natmc*  hslow  (fc 
p\e  iMond  part  ronslnu  nf  tliori  ami  ninipls  Anecdotea.  with  lllnitratloni.  Tin!  thir.l  jurt  cociuinn  longer  piece*,  with  many  Full-patfa  lUuatralloni. 
The  whole  boolc  liu  been  conipil.-d  niti,  the  idea  of  gradually  leading  a  boy  up  to  th.'  stage  of  (.'uaar,  ami  the  larlah  nn  of  lUoatralioua  will  mvMt  ilia 
Latin  leaaon  with  a  new  Ipterwit.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  la.  (id.  ' 

THE    PICTURE    SHAKESPEARE. 

Under  tie  above  title  Heaara.  Blackik  4  80s  are  iaauiii);  an  llluitraced  K  lition  of  8hBlieJi>^re'«  Playa  in  single  voluniea.  Bach  volume  la  pR 
vidad  with  a  brief  Intrmlnctlon  and  explanatory  Not«,  and  ponUii.-  a  Coloured  Kronlisniere  and  nuiiwioua  BUck-aud-White  Illuatrationa.  Prt 
ll.  each.    The  Series  ia  aduiinthly  adapted  for  Oifopl  and  Cambridge  WjcrU.  aiul  ColleKD  of  i'recrptors  Examinationa.    The  flrnt  voluniea  are— 

As  You  Like  It       l     ^,  ^  »*„„»,,„«.  ^r  Tr«„j,„      I     Julius  Caesar. 
Henry  the  Fiftli.       I     ^he  Merchant  of  Venice.     |     iJ^acbeth. 


I 


THE    FRENCH    PICTURE     PRIMERS. 

First   French   Primer.      Conaisting  of  127  i^mall  illustrations,  with  simple  Letterpress  and  Vocabulary.     Gd. 
Second  French  Primer.     Cousistiug  of  32  larger  niuatrations,  with  simple  descriptive  Sentences  and  Vocabulary. 
My   First   French   Book.     36  stories  and   sketches,   with   Vocftbulariei,   41   Illustrations,  and   Eiercises  for 
translation.     Is.  •  __^ 

BLACKIE'S    LITTLE    FRENCH    CLASSICS. 

Meaara.  Black  ik  ft.  Son  have  Ihr  jileaxure  to  announce  a  new  Series  of  French  Bii<*k»  under  the  al)i)ve  title,  the  aim  of  which  i*  to  provide  atud  _ 
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COMMON    EXAMINATION    ERRORS. 

VI. — Latin  Grammar. 

By   W.    H.    D.    RousB,    M.A. 


THE  mistakes  which  I  propose  to  describe  in 
this  paper  are  taken  from  the  answers  to  a 
public  examination  of  three  difTerent  years. 
Tbe  papers  numbered  some  five  or  six  thousand, 
doB«  by  both  boys  and  girls,  and  came  from  all 
parts  of  England  and  the  Colonies  ;  it  follows  that 
tbey  may  be  considered  typical. 

.\  general  criticism  may  be  oflTered,  that  nearly  all 
the  papers  are  badly  set  out.  It  is  important,  for 
many  reasons,  that  answers  should  be  orderly  and 
neatly  written,  if  only  because  confused  arrange- 
ment goes  so  often  with  confused  thought.  Yet  I 
mast  come  to  the  conclusion  that  little  attention  is 
paid  to  this  in  most  schools.  Boys  have  the  habit 
of  looking  upon  the  paper  of  questions,  and  then 
iag  down  their  answers  wherever  there  may 

ppea  to  be  an  empty  space.     If  there  is  a  list 

I  phrases  to  be  put  into  Latin,  the  English  is 
rally  written  too,  sometimes  before  the  Latin 
sometimes  after  it,  each  phrase  as  it  may 
dunce ;  where  the  English  is  not  written,  the 
LatiD  phrases  which  the  boy  knows  are  written 
down  often  without  any  hint  if  he  has  left  anything 
out.  Tbe  result  is  that,  if  the  first  phrase  be 
lamtted,  all  the  others  appear  to  render  the  wrong 
English.  When  only  one  or  two  are  out  of  place, 
It  is  difficult  for  the  examiner  to  know  whether 
credit  sliould  be  given  for  them  or  not.  Pupils 
ottrtt  to  \->e  very  carefully  taught  how  to  arrange 
t!;'  -rs  so  as  to  be  clear  at  the  first  glance. 

S  -.  .iimon  is  a  horrid  distortion  of  orderliness 

by  which  two  or  three  declensions  are  mixed  up 
tOi^her.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  true, 
(hat  when  asked  to  decline  par,  felix,  and  acer,  quite 
•  namber  will  write  something  like  this : — par 
fdix  tutr,  param  felican  acrem,  pariini  ftlice  acre, 
■od  so  on  through  the  whole  list. 

It  is  also  essential  that  they  should  be  trained  to 
nodvstand  the  questions  before  writing  the 
aaswers.  The  greatest  number  of  mistakes  are 
doe  to  mistaking  the  questions;  and  comparatively 
few  papers  are  quite  free  from  this  fault,  which 
miKbt  be  avoided  if  the  pupil  were  taught  to  read 
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his  paper  over  after  it  is  written.  Pupils  will  give 
the  wrong  thing:  "comparative"  when  asked 
for  "superlative,"  "infinitive"  for  "supine," 
"genitive"  for  "accusative,"  "gender"  for 
"genitive,"  "singular"  for  "plural,"  or  "plural" 
for  "  singular,"  "  first  "  person  for  "  third,"  and 
the  forms  given  are  more  often  than  not  quite 
right.  Sometimes  they  give  too  much  :  all 
degrees  of  comparison  when  asked  for  one,  a  whole 
tense  when  asked  for  one  person.  Such  answers 
are  not  correct,  although  they  contain  the  correct 
answer.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  form 
given  in  the  question  is  actually  written  down  for 
its  own  answer. 

Latin  words  are  very  often  indeed  confused 
with  French,  or  quasi-Fxeach,  especially  the 
numerals.  Vi»gi  is  written  for  viginti,  soixante  for 
any  decimal  multiple  of  six,  from  sixty  to  six 
thousand,  cad  for  centum.  Sometimes  this  is  done 
with  simple  nouns,  zsfilles  lor  filii. 

Careless  pronunciation  of  the  teacher  is  the 
cause  of  the  perennial  mistake  in  the  ordinals,  by 
which  a  double  s  is  written,  as  vicessimus  for 
vicesinuts.  This  is  one  of  many  blunders  which 
would  not  occur  under  the  reformed  pronunciation 
of  Latin.     So  too  we  find  triginter  for  triginta. 

But  the  worst  feature  of  all  the  sets  of  papers  I 
have  ever  examined  is  the  parsing.  A  great  many 
boys  and  girls  have  apparently  never  parsed  a 
word  :  only  so  can  I  understand  how  they  could  be 
content  to  parse  a  verb  by  giving  its  principal 
parts,  a  noun  with  its  genitive  case  and  perhaps 
gender.  Now  parsing  is  not  an  interesting  exer- 
cise, but  it  is  generally  recognised  to  be  necessary; 
yet  it  is  quite  clear  both  that  most  teachers 
neglect  it,  and  that  those  who  do  not  have  very 
hazy  ideas  as  to  what  it  means.  It  is  strange  that 
such  bodies  as  the  Headmasters'  Conference  do 
not  agree  upon  some  form  of  parsing  to  be  adopted 
by  all  schools.  More  than  one  is  possible.  To 
take,  for  instance,  caperes :  it  might  be  parsed  in  two 
simple  ways,  the  one  being  the  reverse  of  the 
other  in  order.     Thus: — 

(i)  Caperes:  and  sing.  impf.  subj.  act.  of  a  verb 
of  the  3rd  conj.,  capio,  capfre,  cepi,  captiim  (here 
follows  subject,  if  it  is  taken  out  of  a  sentence). 

(2)  Verb,  3rd  conj.,   capio,   capire,   cepi,   captum, 
sbj.  impf.  sing.,  2nd.     (Subject  as  before.) 
Personally,  I  use  the  first,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
taste. 
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For  the  other  parts  of  speech  we  have,  in  this 
formula : — 

Gregum.  Gen.  pi.  masc.  of  a  noun  of  the  3rd 
decl.,  grex,  gngis  (governed  by — ). 

Quaesitus.  Nom.  sing.,  masc.  of  the  pf.  part, 
pass,  of  a  verb  of  the  3rd  conj.,  quaero,  quaerlre, 
quaesivi,  quaesitum  (agreeing  with — ). 

Bene.    Adv.  of  manner,  pos.  degree  (modifying 

These  formulae  may  be  shortened  still  further, 
but  need  never  be  made  longer. 

Three  kinds  of  mistakes  are  especially  common. 
(1)  Some  give  too  much,  (2)  some  too  little,  and 
(3)  some  use  a  confused  order. 

(i)  Too  much.     Here  are  some  examples : — 

Verhera  comes  from  verber,  verberis,  it  is  the  nomi- 
native plural,  it  is  neuter. 

Verbera :  noun,  m.  pi.,  3  decl.,  n.-v.  or  ace.  case, 
from  the  noun  verber,  a  word. 

Caperes  :  V.,  3rd  irreg.  act.  sbj.  imp.  and  sing., 
caperem,  caperes,  caperet,  caperemur,  caperetis,  caperent. 

Lacesso.  This  is  a  verb,  it  comes  from  laeesso 
(etc.)  of  the  third  conjugation,  and  is  the  first 
person  singular  of  the  present  tense  and  the  indi- 
cative mood,  active  voice. 

This  error  is  commonest  with  girls  ;  but  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  children  are  apt  to  insert  the  un- 
necessary words :  number,  case,  voice,  and  so  forth. 

(2)  Too  little.  Some  pupils  habitually  omit  to 
specify  the  voice  in  verbs,  or  the  tense,  or  the 
number ;  others  omit  the  gender  of  nouns,  and 
the  degree  of  adjectives.  The  mark  of  quantity 
in  the  infinitive  of  the  second  conjugation  is  nearly 
always  omitted.  Number  of  declension  or  conju- 
gation is  useful,  but  not  indispensable,  so  that  I 
leave  it  out  of  account  here.     Examples : — 

Quaesittts.    Perf.  part,  from  verb  quaero. 

Quaesitus,  from  quaero,  quaerere,  quaesivi,  quaesitum, 
part.  pres. 

Triverit.  Verb,  3rd  conj.,  from  trivo,  act.,  indie, 
fut.  pf. 

Caperes.  Verb,  from  capio,  cepi,  captum,  subj.  mood. 

Verbera=:Si  word,  from  verbera,  neuter  gender 
plural,  (verberis)  genitive.  (Here  there  is  too  much 
as  well  as  too  little.) 

(3)  Confused  order.  The  pupil  writes  down  an 
item  just  when  it  comes  into  his  head  :  as 

Caperes.  Noun,  fem.  gender,  caperes,  caperis  geni- 
tive. Other  verbs  in  the  same  paper  will  be 
parsed  in  different  order  each  time. 

Besides  these,  the  pupil  not  infrequently  (4) 
writes  sheer  impossibilities.  Thus  he  contradicts 
himself: 

Quaesitus.  Verb  irreg.  of  3rd  conjugation,  from 
quaero,  quaerere,  quaesivi,  quaesitum,  pass,  voice,  infin. 
mood,  perfect  participle. 

Triverit.    Vb.,  3  sig.  pf.  subj.  indie,  act. 

Gregum.  Supine  oigrego,  gregare,  gregui,  gregitum. 
Or  he  gives  forms  which  would  be  impossible  on 
his  own  supposition,  as : 

Verbere,  from  verbum,  verbi. 

Quaesitus,  from  queaso  (&c.). 

Caperes,  from  capio,  capire,  capivi,  capitum,  imper- 
fect subjunctive,  active  voice,  subj.  mood,  simple 
form. 


Lastly  (5),  a  word  is  sometimes  parsed  quite 
correctly,  and  then  again  incorrectly  by  guess, 
sometimes  even  in  two  forms. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  prevalence  of 
guessing.  It  would  seem  as  though  teachers  en- 
couraged pupils  to  guess  what  they  do  not  know. 
Now,  in  a  piece  of  translation,  the  meaning  of  a 
word  can  often  be  made  out  from  the  context,  and 
reasoning  of  this  sort  is  most  valuable ;  but 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  a  sheer  guess,  and 
pupils  should  never  be  allowed  to  write  down  in  a 
grammar  paper  what  they  do  not  know.  I  have 
known  par  declined  par,  pra,  prum,  or  partem,  partis , 
the  plural  of  bos  as  boxes,  boxum,  boxibus,  or  bi,  bos, 
borum,  bis,  or  bosses,  bossum,  bossibus,  or  (since  the 
Transvaal  war  only),  bores,  borum,  boribus.  When 
genders  are  asked,  the  majority  of  answers  are 
rank  guessing. 

This  is  not  an  encouraging  picture.  My  ex- 
perience goes  to  prove  that  grammar  is  not  made 
nearly  so  useful  as  it  should  be  for  teaching  ac- 
curacy and  neatness  and  for  training  the  memory 
to  be  exact.  The  blame  must,  I  fear,  lie  with  the 
teachers ;  for  it  is  generally  the  case  that  nearly  all 
pupils  from  a  given  school  show  the  same  faults  and 
the  same  merits.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  teachers 
generally  do  their  best,  only  they  often  do  not  know 
how  to  teach.  If  schools  could  be  inspected  by 
men  competent  not  only  to  criticise  but  to  show 
how  a  thing  ought  to  be  done,  there  would  be  un- 
doubtedly a  great  change  for  the  better.  But  our 
teachers  have  never  been  trained;  they  have 
picked  up  their  skill  at  haphazard,  and  if  they 
want  to  learn  how  to  teach,  they  do  not  know 
whom  to  ask  for  help. 


NOTES  ON    ARITHMETICAL  CALCULA 
TIONS. 

By  John  Orchard,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

I. 

THE  object  of  these  notes  is  to  present  in  ar 
easily  accessible  form  certain  hints  on  the 
shortening  of  calculations  and  some  method: 
alternative  to  those  usually  set  forth  in  text-books 

Addition  and  Subtraction. 

It  is  essential  in  most  Civil  Service  examinationi 
that  long  and  cross  tots  should  be  done  quickl] 
and  correctly.  Addition,  after  a  fair  amount  o 
practice,  seems  to  require  no  mental  effort,  an< 
any  suggestion  of  shortening  the  process  (except,  o 
course,  by  multiplication  where  it  can  be  applied 
seems  to  be  out  of  the  question.  In  the  long  run 
however,  certain  mental  fatigue  may  be  avoided  b; 
attending  to  the  following  hints : — 

Example:-  4287 

784 

345 
8848 

89 

>43S3 
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(i.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  tongue  as  well  as 
brain.  Do  not,  therefore,  say  nine  and  eight  are 
seventeen,  and  five  are  twenty-two,  and  four  are 
ttr«ity-six,  and  seven  are  thirty-three,  but  go 
through  the  same  process  mentally,  as  follows : — 
Nine,  seventeen,  twenty-two,  twenty-six,  thirty- 
three. 

(ii.)  If  any  number  occurs  more  than  once  in  a 
column  make  use  of  multiplication.  Thus,  in  the 
second  column,  at  a  glance  there  are  three  eights 
and  two  other  numbers,  making  together  a  fourth 
eight.  The  sum  of  the  column  is  therefore  32, 
making  35  with  the  three  carried  from  the  first 
column. 

(iii.)  Group  sets  of  numbers  whose  sum  is  ten  ; 
these  are  easily  recognised  and  the  addition  of  ten 
to  a  number  is  simplicity  itself.  Thus,  in  the  third 
column,  carrying  three  the  process  would  run  as 
follows:— 3,  13  (8  +  2).  23  (7 -f  3). 

When  adding  two  numbers  one  of  which  is  a 
little  less  than  a  power  of  ten,  the  process  is 
amplified  as  follows:— ^.g-.,  893  +  997  =  890  -f 
1000  ==  1890,  i.e.,  replace  the  number  in  question 
by  the  power  of  ten,  and  make  a  balancing  re- 
duction in  the  other  number. 

In  the  subtraction  of  decimals  of  many  places 
from  whole  numbers  it  is  advisable  to  remember 
that  the  process  of  carrying  one  and  then  sub- 
tracting from  ten  is  equivalent  to  a  subtraction 
from  9* 

Thos  rabtract  8-437924^  from  9 
9' 
8-4379J46 


■56J07S4 


After  saying  six  from  ten  leaves  four,  instead  of 
carrying  one  to  the  four  and  subtracting  from  ten, 
subtract  four  from  nine  and  so  on.  The  result  can 
then  be  written  from  left  to  right.     The  process 

+1 
will  be  more  easily  seen  if  for  9  we  write  8-9999999 ; 
the   -I- 1  over  any  digit  indicating  that  i  should 
be  added  to  that  digit. 

+« 

Thus    8-9999999 

8-43  7  9»46 

•5610754 


It  is  well  to  remember  this  when  dealing  with 
the  togarithms  of  numbers  less  than  unity  where, 
though  the  logarithm  is  negative  the  mantissa  is 
to  be  positive,  the  characteristic  being  a_  negative 
whole  number.  Thus:  -  -4879632  =  1-5120368 
and  tiu  versa.  Similarly  negative  whole  numbers 
may  be  transformed  into  positive  with  a  com- 
pensating negative  power  of  ten :  e.g.,  -  78963  = 
121037.  This  is  sometimes  useful  when  finding 
the  sum  of  a  number  of  positive  and  negative 
numbers.  All  the  negative  numbers  are  trans- 
formed by  the  above  method,  and  the  sum  is 
reduced  to  an  addition. 

t.g.:    5469-87+4278-8034-1-768-7 

=S469+"3-t4»78-Hn966+768+ «3 

=4387 


The  units  with  the  negative  sign  over  them  are, 
of  course,  subtracted  when  finding  the  sum  of  the 
column  in  which  they  are  situate. 

Multiplication. 

To  find  the  product  of  two  numbers  of  two  or  three 
digits  in  one  line.     Example :  multiply  87  by  54. 


87 
54 


Units 

Tent 

Hundreds 

»tage. 

•Uge. 

stage. 

87 

8          7 

87 

t 

^    ^ 

■    ■ 

4. 

X 

,  , 

S  4 

1^    %» 
4 

5  4 

8 

98 

4698 

[»-l-3*+3S=69) 

[6+40  =  461 

4698 


First,  to  obtain  the  units,  multiply  units  by 
units.  4  X  7  =  28.  Put  down  the  8  and  carry  the 
2  to  the  tens  stage.  The  other  tens  are  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  units  in  one  number  by  the  tens 
in  the  other .  Thus  2 + (4  x  8)  -K5  x  7)  =  69.  Put 
down  the  9  and  carry  the  6  to  the  hundreds  which 
are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  tens  digits  to- 
gether. 6-f(5x8)  =  46.  After  a  little  practice 
the  whole  process  can  be  done  very  rapidly. 
Example :  multiply  256  by  394. 

Tensor 
Units.  Tens.  Hundreds.  Thousands.         thousands. 

256        2         5  6356  2  S  6  256 

t  ^  ^  M/-  ^  ^  t 

^  ^""-^  '^^■^  ^"^^  ^■ 

394  "^^  394  "^^  394 

3       9         4  3        9         4 

4  6         4864086         4    100864 

[2-1-20-1- 54       [7+8-H4S      [7  +  «8-HS     [4+6=  «o] 
=  76]       -1-18=78]  =40] 

Here  the  process  is  similar.  It  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  diagrams  formed  by  the  arrows.  They 
are  symmetrical,  and  are  easily  remembered. 
The  units  and  tens  are  obtained  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  first  example,  but  hundreds  can  be 
obtained  both  by  multiplying  tens  digits  together 
and  by  multiplying  the  hundreds  digits  in  one 
number  by  the  units  digits  in  the  other.  Thousands 
are  obtained  by  the  product  of  the  tens  digits  with 
the  hundreds  digits,  and  tens  of  thousands  by  the 
product  of  the  two  hundreds  digits.  The  process 
can  of  course  be  continued  to  higher  numbers,  but 
it  becomes  rather  complicated  in  such  cases. 

Certain  cases  of  multiplication  by  numbers  of 
special  form  call  for  notice. 

(1)  To  multiply  by  a  power  of  ten  add  as  many 
noughts  to  the  multiplicand  as  there  are  noughts  in  the 
multiplier. 

(2)  Since  5  ^-=V,  25  =  ^^°-  and  125  =  ^^^^,  to 
multiply  by  5,  25  and  125  add  one,  two  or  three  noughts, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  divide  by  2,  4  or  8. 

(3)  //  the  multiplier  is  a  little  less  than  a  power 
often,  e.g.,  995  =  1000  —  5,  proceed  as  follows : — 

8976  X  995 = 8976  X  ( 1000  -  5)  =  8976000  - 1(89760) 
=8976000 
49880 

8926130 
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So     79843  X  9975  =  79843<»«>-K79843«») 
=  798430000 

'99607s 
796433925 

(4)  //  tht  only  digits  in  the  multiplier  are  unity  and 
one  other,  e.g.,  45678  x  81,  the  answer  may  be  got  by 
multiplication  in  one  line,  an  addition  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  multiplication  by  unity.  Thus, 
multiply  by  the  8  at  once  after  obtaining  the  units 
figure,  and  add  to  the  product  at  every  stage  the 
next  figure  to  the  left  of  the  one  multiplied.  The 
multiplication  would  read  thus : — 

1x8=8     8x8+7=71      7+8x7+6=69     6+8x6+5=59 
5+8x5+4=49        4+8x4  =  36  Ans.  =  36999i8. 

If  the  multiplier  had  been  801,  the  digit  two 
to  the  left  would  have  been  added,  and  so  on. 

(5)  //  in  a  multiplier  certain  consecutive  digits  are 
a  multiple  of  one  or  more  others,  e^.,  1089. — 108 
=  12x9.  Multiply  in  the  ordinary  way  by  9,  and 
then  multiply  the  9  line  by  120,  thus: — 

4863  Another  example  5678 

1089  9541 


43767 
5252040 

5295807 


51 102 
306612 
5678 

54«73798 


In  the  second  example  the  multiplication  has 
been  done  in  the  reverse  order  so  as  to  make 
use  of  the  fact  that  54  =  6  x  9. 

When  very  large  numbers  have  to  be  multiplied 
together  there  are  two  methods  by  means  of  which 
the  drudgery  of  much  multiplication  may  be 
avoided. 

I.  The  method  of  "doubling  and  halving." — This 
process  depends  on  the  substitution  of  2,  i  or  ii 
for  the  digits  in  the  multiplier  by  means  of  the 
following  table : — 

3=2+1  or  i  (io)-2  7=i(lo)+2 

4=2+2  or  J  (10)  — I  8=10-2 

5  =  J(«o)  9  =  10-1 
6=i(io)+l 

When  this  has  been  done  the  only  multiplication 
necessary  is  to  find  twice,  and  a  half  the  multipli- 
cand, and  it  is  advisable  to  write  these  down  at 
once.     Two  examples  are  worked  out : 

(i.)  Multiply  3467895  by  609518. 

Suge  I.  Stage  II. 

609518      =  IOIOI2  =  Jll^022 

i     U     I 
The  numbers  in  each  place  in  Stage  I.  together 
with  those  directly  on  the  left  and  beneath  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  digits  in  the  corresponding  places 
in  the  multiplier. 

2x3467895=6935790 

ix  3467895=  1733947  5 

The  i  in  the  millions  place  of  the  muUiplier=  1,733,947,500,000 

„    I    „     ioo,ooo's  „  „        =   346,789,500,000 

„    I    „      io,ooo's  „  „         =     34,678,950,000 

ft    a    f>  »o's  „  „         =  69,357,900 

Fosiiive  part  =  2, 11 5,485,307,900 


The  i^  in  the  looo's  place  of  the  multiplier   =     ■•733.947>500 
„  2     „     units  .,  „  =  6,935,790 

Negative  part   =   1,740,883,290 

Ans.    =  2,113,744,424,610 

(ii.)  Multiply  28974632  by  4378965. 


4378965    =        1232110     =     i4i2i4io 


I  I  I  J  i 

2x28974632=57949264 
i  X  28974632= 14487316 

\  in  io,ooo,coo's  place     =     144,873, 160,000,000 
I  ifl  tens  „       =  289,746,3*0 

i  in    „  „       =  144,873,160 

Positive  part     =     144,873,594,619,480 

i  in  i,ooo,ooo's  place  =  14,487,316,000,000 

1  in     ico,ooo's     „  =  2,897,463,200,000 

2  in  io,ooo's  „  =  579,492,640,000 
fin  i,ooo's  „  =  28,974,632,000 
\'m           loo's     „  =  1,448,731,600 


i 


Negative  part      =       17,994,695,203,600 
Ans.       =     126,878,899,415,880 

II.  The  method  of  "doubling." — Here  the  device 
is  such  as  to  insure  multiplying  by  2  only.  The 
essential  point  is  to  substitute  i,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c., 
for  the  digits  of  the  multiplier.  Using  the  same 
examples  as  above,  we  have — 

(i.)    3467895x609518 
609518=408118 
2  14 

Use  the  ones  first,  then  the  twos,  fours,  and  so 
on;  each  step  can  be  easily  obtained  from  the 
preceding  one. 


1,000  times  the  multiplicand 

= 

3.467,895.000 

too 

,                ,» 

= 

346,789,500 

10 

,                ,, 

= 

34.678,950 

200,000 

,                ,, 

= 

693.579.000,000 

400,000 

*                ,* 

= 

1,387,158,000,000 

400 

,                t, 

= 

1,387,158,000 

8,000 

„                ,* 

= 

27,743,160,000 

8 

*                ,, 
32x4,378.965 

27,743,160 

2,113.744.424.610 

(ii.)    28,974,6 

4,378,965     = 

4   3   3   »    «    4 

1     = 

4, 4  2  1,0  4  I 

till 

4 

4 

I     times 

multiplicand 

= 

28,974,632 

4 

*, 

= 

"5.898,528 

400,000 

„ 

= 

11,589,852,800,000 

4,000,00 

» 

= 

"5.898,528,000,000 

Positive  part 

= 

127,488.525,673,160 

1000    times     n 

lultiplicand 

=: 

28.974,632,000 

200CO        „ 

,» 

= 

579,492.640,000 

40        „ 

,» 

= 

1,158,985.280 

Negative  part 

Ans. 

^ 

609,626,257,280 

126,878,899,415,880 
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LIBRARY    OF    FRENCH    AND    GERMAN. 

By  Otto  Siepmann. 
ilod  at  the  Modern- Language  Department  at  Clifton  College. 

German. 

JN   a  previous  article  which   appeared  in    this 
Magazine  (March,  1901),  I  have  laid  stress  on 
the  necessity  that  a  young  modern-language 
master  who  wishes  to  equip  himself  for  his  difficult 
Cask  must,  in  the  first  place,  try  to  acquire  a  good 
proounciation.     It  is  sometimes  thought  that  it  is 
moch  easier  for  an  Englishman  to   learn  to  pro- 
nounce German  correctly  than   French  ;    and,  in 
consequence,  students  and  teachers  do  not  take  the 
same  amount  of   trouble  in  trying  to  master  the 
sounds  of  German,  and  are  satisfied  with  a  lower 
standard  of  correctness.     This  is  a  grave  mistake. 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  German  sounds  come  more 
Bainrally  to  the  English  organs  of  speech,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficulties  of  a   really 
good  German   pronunciation  are   so  great   as   to 
make  the  study  of  phonetics  indispensable.     It  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare  to  believe  that  a  short  stay  in 
Gerniany  will  be  sufficient  to  set  things  right  in 
matters   of   pronunciation.     My  advice   to  young 
modem-language  masters  is  to  study  carefully  one 
o(  the  books  on  general  phonetics,  and  of  French 
tad  German  in  particular,  which  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  last  article,  and  add  to  this  Victor's  excellent 
Ktlle  treatise,  entitled  "  German  Pronunciation, 
PiucTicE,    AND  Theory,"   2nd   edition    (Leipzig, 
1899,  2S.>,  and  Georg  Hempl's  "  German  Qrtho- 
(laphy  and   Phonology "   (Strassburg,   Triibner), 
After    these,     Bremer's     "  Deutsche     Phonetik " 
(Leipzig,   1893,  5s.)  will  l>e  found  interesting  and 
tiimoiating.     It  goes  without  saying  that   a  few 
hoofs'  help    from   a    native  with  a  keen  ear  for 
mad     differences     and    a    good     knowledge    of 
pfcooetics  will  be  found   invaluable  at  the  initial 
Kises;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  German 
«in  an   untrained   ear   and   no   acquaintance   of 
phooedcs  will  in  all  probability  be  found  of  little 
■m;  in  fact,  it  is  not  imjxissibie  that  his  observa- 
tioos  may  prove  positively  misleading,  for  as  a  rule 
dn  statements  of  such  natives  about  their  own  pro- 
ooaciation    and    manner    of    producing    speech- 
tnnnd"  are  most   untrustworthy,  and  when   they 
pcooeed  to  correct  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreigner 
dadr  crilictsm  and  advice  are  as  a  rule  of  a  most 
<l^orab1e    kind.       If    a    thoroughly    competent 
aaiivB  cannot  be  found,  the  student  should  try  to 
««*^"i"    the  help    of  an    Englishman  who   knows 
Gcnnan  smJ  phonetics.     Along  with  the  study  of 
pbooetics    and    its    practical   application,   which 
ma]r  quite  well  be  carried  on  in  one's  study,  the 
mastery  of  grammar  and  wide  and  deep  reading 
ai«  considerable  aids  for  future  proficiency  as  a 
.    Assuming  that  one  of  the  ordinary  school- 
i,  such  as  those  by  Eve,  Aue,  Meissner, 
Kuno  Meyer  or  Whitney,  is  in  the  teacher's 
he  might  with  advantage  take  in  hand 


"A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language,"  by 
H.  C.  G.  Brandt  (Boston,  Allyn  &  Bacon,  about 
4s.  6d.),  and  study  along  with  it  lleyse's  "  Deutsche 
Grammatik  oder  Lehrbuch  derdeutschen  Sprache," 
25th  edition,  by  Dr.  Otto  Lyon  (Leipzig,  1893, 
about  4s,),  or  "  Handbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache," 
von  Karl  F.  Becker,  nth  ed.  (Prag,  1876,  about 
5s.),  which  should  be  supplemented  by  a  little 
work  entitled  "  Satzbau  und  Wortfolge  in  der 

DEUTSCHEN      SprACHE,"     VON    PrOF.    Dr.    DaNIEL 

Sanders  (Berlin,  1883,  about  2S.  6d.).  A  more 
scientific  work  on  the  same  subject  is  "  Der 
deutsche  Satzbau,"  dargestellt  von  Hermann 
Wunderlich  (Stuttgart,  1892,  252  pages),  of  which 
a  very  much  enlarged  second  edition  is  appearing 
in  two  vols.  ;  vol.  i.,  gs.  unbound. 

The  most  complete  work  on  modern  German 
grammar  1  know  is  the  "  Neuhochdeutsche  Gram- 
matik mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  historischen  Ent- 
wickelung  der  deutschen  Sprache,"  von  Friedrich 
Blatz,  3rd  edition  (Karlsruhe,  1895,  vol.  i., 
856  pp.,  los.  ;  vol.  ii.,  1,314  pp.,  15s.).  With 
these  works,  a  taste  for  the  historical  treatment 
of  the  German  language  is  sure  to  develop,  and 
Behaghel,  Die  Deutsche  Sprache  (Leipzig, 
1887,  IS.)  may  be  recommended  as  a  guide 
for  beginners.  Of  this  there  exists  a  good 
English  translation  by  Trechmann  (London,  Mac- 
millan), 


Wasjierziehcr's  booklet  "  Aus  dem  Lelwn  det  deutschen 
Sprache"  (Leipzig,  64  pp.,  slilched,  for  4d.)  is  very  small,  but 
the  student  who  buys  it  certainly  gets  his  money's  worth. 
Befoie  mentioning  any  of  the  larger  historical  works,  I  must 
not  omit  two  IxKiks  which  are  excellent  food  for  those  who  like 
to  leave  the  beaten  track  and  to  think  for  themselves  ;  they  are 
Kern's  "  Deutsche  Saiilehre  "  (Berlin,  1888,  184  pp.)  and  Ries' 
"  Was  ist  Syntax"?  (Marburg,  1894,  163  pp.).  A  study  of 
these  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  teacher's  argumentative  faculties, 
and  he  will  be  quite  prepared  to  enjoy  some  other  txjoks  of 
a  critical  description  written  by  men  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
much  that  is  used  in  present-day  German,  and  aim  at  reform. 
"  AlUrhand  Sprachdummheiten — Kttine  detttsche  Grammatik 
des  Zwei/elhaften,  des  Falschcn  und  H&sslichcn — Ein  Uilfibuth 
P'tr  ttlU,  die  sich  Sffentlic/i  der  deutschen  Sprache  bedienen  "  von 
Dr.  Guslav  tVustmann  (Leipzig,  1891,  320  pp.,  2s.)— is  a 
worthy  lead  off  in  this  group  of  interesting  publications.  Elbe's 
'*  Kandtjemerkungen  "  (Stuttgart,  1892,  50  pp.,  6d.),  Minor's 
"  AUerhand  Sprachgrobheiten "  (lod.)  and  a  host  of  other 
"  Streilschriften "  followed  in  its  train.  Another  book, 
"  Sprachltben  uiid  Sprat hschaden,"  by  Matthias,  though  not 
directly  connected  with  the  [wlemic  raging  round  Wustmann's 
excellent  little  work,  should  tie  read  by  every  teacher  of 
Geiman,  and  in  conjunction  with  it  Lehmann's  "  Sptachliche 
Siinden  der  Gcgenwart"  (Braunschweig,  1882,  175  pp., 
about  2s.),  lleintze's  "Gut  Deutsch  "  (Berlin,  1898,  200  pp., 
about  3s.),  Brunner's  "Schlecht  Deutsch"  (Leipzig,  1895, 
'99  PP-i  about  2s.),  and  Schroeder's  "  Vom  papierncn  Stil " 
(Berlin,  1896,  102  pp.,  about  as.).  "  Sprach^tbtauch  und 
Sproihrichligkeit "  van  Andresen  (8lh  ed.,  Leipzig,  1899, 
430  pp.,  5s.)  is  a  standard  work  which  needs  no  recom- 
mendation. A  stimulating  volume  is  Reichel's  "  Sprach- 
psychologische  Studien."  Vier  Abhandlungen  Utier  Wortstel- 
lung  und  Bctonung  des  Deutschen  in  der  Gegenwart,  Sparsam. 
keit,   B^riindung  der  Normaisprache  (Halle,  1897,  337  pp., 
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about  4s,).  And  most  excellent  is  SQtterlin'i  new  work  "  Die 
Deutsche  Sprache  der  Gegenwart  {igoo). 

There  are  some  works  on  composition  and  style 
of  Modern  German  which  are  most  suitable 
for  teachers,  of  which  I  must  mention  a  few: — 
"Der  DEUTSCHE  AuFSATz,"  VON  Ernst  Laas, 
2nd  ed.  of  Part  I.  (Berlin,  1877) ;  3rd  ed.  of  Part 
II.,  by  Imelmann  (Berlin,  1894,  price  about  los.) ; 
"  Der  deutsche  Stil  von  R.  F.  Becker,  neubear- 
better, "  von  Dr.  Otto  Lyon,  3rd  ed.  (Leizig,  1884, 
about  6s.) ;  Sanders'  "  Deutsches  Stil  Musterbuch" 
(Berlin,  1886,  about  5s.) ;  "  Die  Sprichwort- 
LICHEN  Redensarten  VON  BoRCHARDT,"  in  ganz- 
licher  Umarbeitung,  herausgegeben  von  Gustav 
Wustmann,  5th  ed.  (Leipzig,  1895,  about 
6s.) ;  and  "  Der  Bilderschmuck  der  deutschen 
Sprache  in  tausenden  volkstamlicher  Redensar- 
ten," nach  Ursprung  und  Bedeutung  erklftrt 
von  Dr.  Hermann  Schroder,  5th  ed.  (Weimar, 
1896,  about  6s.).  I  would  also  advise  every 
master  or  mistress  of  Gerinan  to  become  a 
member  of  "  Der  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Sprach- 
verein,"'  which  publishes  a  Zeitschrift,  with  valu- 
able articles  for  teachers,  and  also  "  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Beihefte,"  with  excellent  contributions  by 
eminent  authors. 

With  "  Unsere  Muttcrsprache,  ihr  Wcrden  und  ihr 
Weiett"vottProf.Dr.  O.  VVrts^ (Leipzig,  znded.,  1896, 
270  pages,  about  3s.  6d.)  we  enter  again  upon  the 
historical  platform,  which  may  induce  teachers  to 
embark  on  the  study  of  some  of  the  greatest  works, 
such  as  Von  der  Gabellentz"  "  Die  Sprachwissen- 
schaft "  (145.^,  Wundt's  "  Volkerpsychologie," 
I.  Sprache  (14s.)  [which  should  be  supplemented 
by  Delbruck's  "  Grundfragen  der  Spraclifor- 
schung  "  (1901,  4s.)] ,  or  at  any  rate,  of  Whitney's 
"  Life  and  Growth  of  Language  "  (6s.),  and  the 
interest  taken  in  these  philosophical  works  will 
most  probably  whet  the  appetite  for  a  more 
thorough  study  of  historical  grammar,  for  which 
Cerfs  "Short  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German 
Language  "  (Williams  &  Norgate,  1894,  P*"^'  I> 
Introduction  and  Phonology),  and  Prof.  Joseph 
Wright's  "Gothic,  Old  and  Middle  High 
German  Primers  "  will  be  found  excellent  helps 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  "  Deutsche  Grammatik  (Gotish,  Alt-, 
Mittel-,  und  Neuhochdeutsche "),  von  W.  Wil- 
mann's  Erste  Abteilung — Lautlehre  (Strasburg, 
1893,  332  pages,  about  6s.),  Zweite  Abteilung — 
Wortbildung  (Strassburg,  1896,  663  pages,  about 
los.),  as  well  as  to  Erdmann-Mensing's 
"  Grundziige  der  deutschen  Syntax." 

The  most  excellent  books  on  individual  dialects  for  ad- 
vanced .students  are  found  in  Braunc's  "  Sammlung  kurzer 
Grammatiken  Geimanischcr  Dialekle"  (Halle,  Max  Niemeyer). 
Braune's  "  Golische  Grammatik"  (Halle,  1SS2,  2  aufl.,  129 
pp.,  at»ut  35.  6d.)  might  be  preceded  by  Shcitberg's  "  Gotisches 
Elementarbuch  (3s.  6d.),  Braunc's  "  Althochdeulsche  Gram- 
matik "  (Halle,  2nd.  ed.,  55.  6d.),  Paul's  "  Mitlelhochdeutscbe 
Grammatik  "  (Halle,  1884,  alwut  3s.  6d.).    Braune's  "  Althoch- 

1  The  annual  nibficripiion  U  5s.  Intending^  memtiers  thonld  wriie  to  tlic 
Prciudent  of  flic  lx>ndon  Branch,  Profosor  Weiss,  Royal  Miliuiy  Academy, 
Woolwich,  or  the  Secreuiry,  Dr.  Hirsch,  102,  Kmt)le{OTl  Ko*d,  Lewisham, 
London,  S.K. 
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deutsches  Lesebuch  "  (Halle,  t88i,  2nd.  ed.,  3s.  6d.)  are  the 
most  reliable  works  on  the  older  dialects. 

Boihrnatin,  "  Mitulhockdtutukes  Lesehueh  mil  Grammatik 
und  H'nrltrhiich  "  (ZQrich,  1 892,  about  5s.)  is  a  saitabte 
book  for  teachers  who  have  not  sufficient  lime  to  study  thi 
older  portions  of  the  German  language  and  literature  fully. 
There  are  several  other  first-rale  books  which  form  good  inln 
ductjons  ;  such  are  Heiderich,  "  EinlUhrung  in  das  Studium  d 
Goliscben"  (is.  3d.),  for  beginners, 'then  "  Zupitta,"  "  EinfU 
rung  in  das  Studium  des  Mittelhochdeutschen  turn  Selbstun' 
terricht  far  jeden  Gebildeten,"  5th  ed.,  by  Nobiling  (Oppein, 
about  3s.  6d.),  also  Michels,  *■  Mittelhochdeutsches  Elemen- 
tarbuch," in  "Sammlung  von  Elemenlarbflchem  der  ahger- 
manischen  Dialekle  Herausgeben  von  Dr.  \V.  Slrcittierg  "  (Heid- 
elberg, 55.).  For  the  transition  Irom  Middle  High  German  to 
Modern  High  German  the  following  will  t>e  of  good  service 
Arndt,  "  Der  Ubergang  vom  Miltelhochdeutschen  mm  Neuh' 
deutschen  der  Breslauer  Kanzlei  "  (5s.),  Riickert,  "Geschichi 
der  neubochdeutschen  Schriluprache,"  2  vols.,  7s.  each, 
von  Bahder,  "Grundlagen  des  neubochdeutschen  Laulsyslems.' 
Teachers  who  have  no  wish  to  study  the  older  dialects  I  wou! 
strongly  urge  to  take  up  at  least  the  following  icx/.  eJi/ii 
of  the  "Sammlung  GOsrhen"  : — "  Gotische  SprachdenkmBl 
iiberselzt  und  eriiiutert ;  Althochdeutsche  Literal  ur  mit  Gra: 
matik,  (Jbersetzung  und  Erliiuterung  "  ;^Harlmann  von  A 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  und  Gotfried  von  Strassburg; 
Waltharilied  —  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  Minn< 
und  Spruchdichlung  —  Der  Nibchinge  N6t  —  Kudrun  u' 
Dietrichepen — and  Sebastian  Brant,  Hans  Sachs,  Lutb< 
Fischart. 

Others   may    wish   to   go    further    afield    to    Paul's    "  All 
deutsche  Textbibliothek " :    (1)  "Die  Gedichtc  Walthers  v 
der  Vogelweide,"  hrg.  von  Paul,   1882,  Is.   lod.     (2)   "  G; 
gorius   von    Hartmann "   von   Aue,   hrg.   von  Paul,    1882,  ii 
(3)  "Der  arme  Heinrich"  von  Hartmann,  von  Aue,  von  Pai 
1882,   6d.    (4)  "Heliand,"  hrg.    von  Behaghcl,  1882,  2s, 
(5)    "Kudrun,"     hrg.    von    B.   Syn»ons,    1883,  2s.   lod., 
others,  or  to  editions  of   the  great   masterpieces  of  the  ot 
German  literature.     I  would  mention  "  Wolfram  von  Ei 
bach,    Ftinfte  Ausgabe,"    von    Karl  Lachmann,    Berlin,   1 
640  pp.  ;  Iwein,  "  Eine  Erxiihlung  von  Hartmann,  von  Aue, 
Anmcrkungen,"  von  G.  F.  Benecke  und  K.  Lachmann,  zweil 
Ausgabe  (Berlin,   1843,  5^5  PP)  :     " -Dti"  NiMuHgt  N6t, 
dcH   AbvytiihungtH    von    der    Nibelunge    Liet,    den    Leu 
siimllkktr  Handschriflen  uiideinem  WOrlerbuch,"  kerausgegi 
von  Karl  Bartsch  (L  teil  text,  Leipzig,  1870,  394  pp.  ;  U.  ti 
Erste    Hal  Tie,    Lcsarten,    Leipzig,   1876,    293  pp.  ;    U.    t 
ZweiieHiillte  Worterbuch,  Leipzig,  1880,  41 1  pp.);  "  Kudru 
herausgegeben    und    erkliiit,    von  Ernst  Martin  (Halle,   iS/j 
336  pp.);    "Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  by  Wilmanns(si 
ed.,  Halle,  (883)in  Zacher's"Gcrmanisti.'>che  Handbibliothe 
Wilnmnns  has  also  published  "  Leben  undDichtungenVValiher'i 
von  der  Vogelweide  (Bonn,  1882).     For  the  .sixteenth and  scv 
teenth  centuries  I  would  recommend  the  ^'  LitJerbuck  aui 
iKhu/inlen  fakrhuiiderl  von  Cotdtke  und  Titlmann  (2nd. 
Leipzig,  1881,  400  pp.,  35.  6d.),  and  the  same  authors'  "  Deu 
Dichter    des    sechzchuten    und  siebzehnten  Jahrhimderts 
Einleitung  und  Anmerkungen  "  (each  volume  3s.  6d.).     T 
for    the   eighteenth  century  Seuffert's    excellent    collection   oT 
"  Deutsche  Literaturdenknuile  des  18  Jahrhunderts." 

The  editions  of  the  great  classical  writers, 
Klopstock,  Wieland,  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Grillparzer,  Heine,  are  so  numerous  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  and  most  teachers 
will  not  be  able  to  purchase  and  work  through  the 
complete  works  of  even  the  greatest  writers.    How- 
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ertr,  they  should  use  their  influence  that  the  best 

editions  of  the  most   eminent    representatives   of 

German   literature  are  procured  tor  their  school 

lit>raries,  such  as  the  scholarly  works  of  Old  and* 

Middle  High  German  mentioned  above,  and  then 

^^teie,    at    least,    of    the    following  :  —  Luther's 

^HRTeike,     "  Kritische     Gesamtausgaube  "     (Wei- 

^^br),  Lessing's  "  Siimtliche    Schriften   herausge- 

^■tbeo  von  Karl  Lachmann,"  3rd  edition,  by  Franz 

Muncker  (Stuttgart,  since  1886) ;  Herder's  "  Samt- 

ficbe     Werke     herausgegeben,"     von     Bernhard 

Sapbao:    "Goethe's   Werke    herausgegeben    im 

Auftrage  der  Grossherzogin  Sophie  von  Sachsen," 

the  so-called  Weimar  edition ;  Schiller's  "  SSLmt- 

hcbe  Schriften  herausgegeben  von  Karl  Goedeke"; 

Heine's     Werke     von     Dr.     E.    Elster,  ;     Grill- 

pwzer's  Samtliche  Werke,  20  vols.,  herausgegeben 

und  mit  Einleitungen  versehen  von  August  Sauer. 

The  latter  edition  forms  part  of  the  "Cotta'sche 

BiBLioTHEK     DER    Weltliteratur,"     in    which 

oost    of    the  other   classics  have  also  appeared. 

They  are  very  convenient   editions  for   teachers, 

aad    can    be    bought     separately,    each    volume 

boood  in  cloth,  for  is.     Or  cheaper  still  are  the 

paper-cover  editions   of  "  Reclam's    Universal- 

■iBUOTHBK,"  which    cost  3d.  each.     Along  with 

aajr  of  these  should  be  used  Diintzer's  "  Erlaute- 

raagen    zu   den  deutschen  Klassikern "    (Leipzig, 

about  IS.  each).     Students  of  German  who  find  it 

taan  convenient  to  use  editions  with  English  notes 

onaot  do  better  than  take  up  Breul's  editions  of 

lome  of  the  German  classics  for  the  Pitt   Press, 

mi  Bucbheim's  editions  for  the  Clarendon  Press. 

1  any  also  mention  Rippmann's  edition  of  Grill- 

pttxer's    "  Sappho,"     and    Cotteril's    edition    of 

•*  Ipbigenie "  in   my  own  series ;    and    there   are 

ouy  excellent  edition's  in   Macmillan's  German 

Qhbcs,     edited     by     Fassnacht,    among     them 

Gotthe's  "  Faust,"  Part  I.     Teachers  who  wish 

to  study  this  great  work  thoroughly  should  take 

tkttittion  by  CoIvih  Thomas  (Boston.  Heath  &  Co.), 

9hkh  is  most  scholarly,  and  covers  both  the  first 

lod  second  part,  as  does  Prof.  Schroer's  edition  of 

-F*usi."  Part  I.,  5s.;  Part  II.,  6s.  6d. 


tj  lltc  editions  menlioned  contain  biographies  of  the 
prml  wfilets.  but  they  ate  nece&sarily  short  and  skelchy.  Those 
mob  lo  stody  the  lives  of  the  great  German  classics  more 
I  wooM  refer  to  Etich  Schmidt's  "  Lessing,  Geschichtc 
trfftciH  und  seiner  Schrideu"  (Berlin,  1884,  2  vols.), 
'»  "Goethe,"  2  vols.,  or  Eugcn  WolfTs  "  Goethe's 
Weikc,"  or  R.  M,  Meyer's  preisgekionte  Arbeit 
"CiMlhe"  (618  pac'Ot  *lso  DUniter's  '"  Goethe's  Lebcn,"  los. 
be  OKOUooed,  and  perhaps  Lewes'  "  Life  of  Goethe." 
the  bkjgrapbies  of  Schiller,  Minor's  "  Schiller,  sein 
«d  »«ine  Weike"  (lierlin,  Weidmann)  takes  the  first 
;  Wfttfifh,  Brahm  aod  Dfintxer  have  likewise  furnished 
oootribvlions. 


If  I  am  to  give  some  guidance  to  the  more  recent 
«Ocks  of  German  literature  I  cannot  do  better,  I 
thiak,  ihan  quote  a  few  authors  and  works  with- 
oot  wishing  to  say  that  there  are  not  many  others 
■qaaDygoM).  Take  Gustav  Frkytag's  "  Ahven," 
ScBKmL's"  Ekkbhard"  (Stuttgart,  1893),  Gott- 
nteo   KKtX£R's  "  ZUrichbr    Novbllen"    (Ber- 


lin, Hertz,  1896),  C.  F.  Meyer's  "  JiiRG  Jenatsch  " 
(Leipzig,  Haessel);  Fontane,  "Vor  dem  Sturm," 
Spielhagen's  "  Problematische  Naturen,"  Paul 
Heyse's  "  Novellen,"  Otto  Ludwig's  "  Heiterethei," 
Storm's  "Immensee,"  Rosegger's  "Schriften 
DES  Waldschulmeisters,"  Wildenbruch's  "Neue 
Novellen,"  Sudermann's  "  Frau  Sorge,"  Haupt- 
mann's  "  Versunkene  Glocke,"  Scheffel's 
"Trompeter  von  Sxkkingf.n,"  Weber's  "Dreizehn- 
linden,"  Heine's  "  Buch  der  Lieder,"  Bucbheim's 
"  Deutsche  Lyrik  "  and  Bucbheim's  "  Balladen 
imd  Romanzen "  (Macmillan);  and  read  a  few 
modern  plays,  such  as  Wildenbruch's  "  Harold" 
and  "  Konig  Heinrich,"  Sudermann's  "Johannes," 
"  Ehre  "  or  "  Heimat,"  Hauptmann's  "  Weber  " 
or  "  Einsame  Menschen."  These  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  tendencies  and  struggles  of 
modern  German  literature. 

Turning  to  the  history  of  the  German  language  and  literature, 
I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  "  HUtoire  dt  la  langue 
aikmande"  far  Ueuri  Licktenbtrgtr  (Paris,  1895,  478  pages), 
which  is  likely  lo  suit  many  teachers  who  prefer  to  read  a 
book  written  in  French.  Among  histories  of  literature  I  have 
so  many  good  works  before  me  on  my  shelves  that  the  embarras 
dc  rUhesse  which  has  l>een  troubling  me  all  along  is  taking  a 
very  acute  foiro,  and  I  hope  readers  of  this  atliolc  will  forgive 
me  if  I  call  their  attention  to  some  woiks  which  they  may 
very  likely  not  think  of  purchasing.  Let  me  begin  with  a 
book  written  in  English,  eiiiiiled  "  OulHius  of  Gtrman 
[Mtralure"  by  Ccitwyct  and  Harrison,  of  which,  I  think,  a 
new  revised  edition  by  a  competent  German  scholar  will  appear 
before  very  long  (London,  1873,  los.).  Of  Hermann  Kluge's 
"Geschichle  der  deutschen  National-Literatur "  (Altenburg, 
22nd  ed.,  1891,  about  2s.  6d.),  there  is,  I  believe,  also  an 
English  translation.  Excellent  little  books  are  "  Grundziige 
der  deutschen  Litteraturgcschichte "  von  Dr.  Gotthold  Klee 
(Berlin,  3rd  cd.,  1898,  aliout  3s.),  and  "  Grundllge  der  deutuhen 
Lilleralursetchichtevon  Dr.  Gattloh  Egelhaaf"  (Heilbronn,  6th 
ed.,  1888,  about  2s.  6d.).  Larger  works  and  more  suitable  for 
serious  students  are: — Wilhelm  Scherer's  "Geschichle  der 
deutschen  Litteralur"  (Berlin,  8th  ed.,  12s.),  of  which  there 
exists  an  English  translation  by  Mr.';.  Conybeare.  Koberslein's 
"  Grundciii/.  der  Geschichle  der  deutschen  Nalionalliteratur." 
in  5  vols.  (5lh  ed.,  1892,  by  Karl  Bartsch),  is  a  most  thorough 
work.  An  edition  with  many  facsimiles  and  illustrations  is 
Konig's  "  Ueutiiche  Liiter.iturgeschichlc,"  which  costs  about  £1. 
A  similar  and  in  its  lejtt  more  scholarly  work  is  the  "  Gcichichte 
der  deutschen  Litteratur  von  den  tiltcsten  Zeiten  bis  zut  Gegen- 
wart "  by  Vogt  and  Koch  (Leipzig,  1867,  l6s.).  A  standard  work 
for  advanced  students  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  thoroughly 
is  Kail  Goedeke's  "  Grundrisj  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Uichiung"  (2nd  edition,  after  the  death  of  the  author  continued 
by  E.  Goeize).  .\ll  that  a  teacher  may  require  by  way  of  a 
history  of  the  German  literature  of  the  older  period  is  contained 
in  "  Pouts  Grundrisi  der  Germanischen  Philologie"  of  which 
a  second  edition  is  appearing,  and  without  which  no  serious 
student  of  German  can  exist.  For  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  a  few  special  works  will  be  necessary.  For 
the  eighteenth  century  Hermann  lletlner's  "Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Litteratur  im  XVlIIten  Jahihundert "  (2  vols., 
4th  edition,  by  Hamack)  can  be  thoroughly  recommended. 

There  is  as  yet  no  standard  l>ook  dealing  with 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  Rudolf  von  Gott- 
schall  "  Die  Deutsche  Nationalliteratur  des  neun- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  "  (6th  ed.,  4  vols,  1892),  and 
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a  smaller  work,  "  Die  deutsche  Nationalliteratur 
von  Goethe's  Tode  bis  zur  Gegenwart,"  by  Adolf 
Stern  (3rd  ed.,  1894),  also  the  same  author's 
"  Studien  zur  Litteratur  der  Gegenwart "  (Dresden, 
1895,  449  pp.),  and  "  Zur  Literatur  der  Gegen- 
wart Bilder  und  Studien  "  (Leipzig,  1880);  further, 

"  Die  DEUTSCHE  DiCHTUNG  DER  GeGENWART,  DlE 

Alten  und  die  Junoen,"  von  Adolf  Bartels 
(2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1899,  about  3s.  6d.),  and  "  Das 
DEUTSCHE  Drama  in  den  litterarischen  Bewe- 

GUNGEN  DER  GeGENWART,"  VON  B.  LiTZMANN  (4th 

ed.,  Leipzig,  1897,  about  4s.),  are  works  which 
ought  to  be  studied.  In  conjunction  with  this 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  Gustav  Freytag's 
"Technik  des  Dramas"  (8th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1898. 
5s.),  and  Spielhagen's  "  Beitrage  zur  Theorie  und 
Technik  des  Romans  "  (Leipzig,  18S3). 

As  a  primer  for  the  study  of  German  prosody 
I  may  mention  the  "  Lehrbuch  der  Poetik  i-uk 
hohere  Schulen,"  von  Schuster  (3rd  ed.,  Halle, 
1890,  about  2s.),  and  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
this  subject  Minor's  "  Neuhochdeutsche  Metrik  " 
(490  pp.,  los.)  will  supply  all  they  may  require. 
F.  Kaufmann's  "  Deutsche  Metrik  nach  ihrer 
geschichtlichen  Entwickelung "  (Marburg,  1897, 
3s.  6d.)  is  good,  and  Sievers'  "  Altgermanische 
Metrik  "  (5s.)  is  the  standard  work  for  the  older 
periods. 

No  teacher  of  Modern  Languages  can  perform 
his  duties  efficiently  unless  he  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  character,  the  customs,  the 
institutions  and  the  history  of  the  country  the 
language  of  which  he  proposes  to  teach.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  for  every  teacher  of  German 
to  spend  at  least  some  time  abroad  and  to  study 
carefully  works  like  Francke's  "  Social  Forces  in 
German  Literature"  {New  York,  577  pp.)  (a  new 
edition  of  this  work  has  been  published  by  George 
Bell  &  Sons  in  London  under  the  title  of  "  A 
History  of  German  Literature  as  determined  by 
Social  Forces"),  Freytag's  "Bilder  aus  der 
deutschen  Vergangenheit"  (24th  ed.,  Leipzig, 
5  vols.,  about  6s.  each),  Heinrich  von  Sybel's 
great  work  "  Die  Begriindung  des  deutschen 
Reiches  durch  Wilhelm  1."  (7  vols.,  65s.,  Leipzig, 
1889-1894),  then  "von  Treitschke's  Historische 
und  politische  Aufsatze "  (3  vols.,  8s.  each), 
Bismarck's  "  Leben  und  Erinnerungen "  (21s.), 
of  which  there  is  an  English  translation.  To 
those  who  cannot  study  these  great  works,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  the  following  which 
contain  a  minimum  of  the  knowledge  absolutely 
necessary  to  any  teacher : — Sydney  Whitman, 
"Imperial  Germany"  (London,  1891,  about 
2s.  6d.;  "German  Life  in  Town  and  Country,"  by 
W  H.  Dawson  (London,  Newnes,  1901) ;  Sime's 
"History  of  Germany"  (London,  1898,  about 
2S.  6d.),  Jentsch,  "  GrundbegriflTe  und  Grundsiitze 
der  Volkswirtschaft ''  (Leipzig,  1895,  about  3s.), 
Funfzehn  deutsche  VolksbOcher  wiedererzahlt," 
von  Gustav  Schwab  (15th  ed.,  by  G.  Klee,  Leip- 
zig, 1893,  about  3s.),  "  Die  deutschen  Helden- 
sagen,"  von  Gotthold  Klee  (3rd  ed.,  Giitersloh, 
1889,  about  3s.  6d.). 

For    German    mythology    there    is,    I    think, 


nothing  better  than  Mogk's  "Abriss"  in  Paul's 
"  Grundriss,"  but  1  must  mention  two  little  book- 
lets of  the  Sammlung  Goschen  for  small  purses, 
Kauffmann,  "  Deutsche  Mythologie"  (2nd  ed., 
lod.),  and  Gijnther,  "Deutsche  Kulturci 
schichte  "  (lod.). 

There  is  superfluity  in  excellent  German   dic- 
tionaries.    To  begin  with  small  ones,  Whitney's 
"  German  and  English  Dictionary  "  (Macmillan, 
about  5s.)  may  be  recommended,  though  it  is  not 
suEBcient  for   an   advanced   student   of    German. 
Flugel-Schmidt-tanger  is  a  most  excellent  work^ 
and   cheap   at   about   14s.    for  two  vols.     Of  lh« 
larger   works   the   new   edition   of  Grieb's    Dtc-J 
TioNARY,"  BY  ScHROER,  26s.,  and  the  large  Fluge 
at     36s.,    and      Muret-Sanders,     "  Encyclopedic 
Dictionary,"    complete,    about    ^4 — there    is 
small   and   cheap   edition   of   this   at   about  i6s., 
in  one  volume,  which  is  very  good.     It   is   not 
mere  extract  of  the  larger  work,  but  largely  ai 
original   compilation    by  B.  Klatt   and    H.    BauJ 
mann,   carefully   done    and    thoroughly    reliablej 
most    suitable    for    upper    forms    and    teachers 
Among  the  "  Worterbiicher  "  written  in  GermaoJ 
Paul's    "Deutsches   Worterbuch  "    (576   pp., 
about  8s.),  M.  Heyne's  "  Deutsches  Worterbuch,'^ 
in  3  vols  (about  30s.),  and  Kluge's  "  Etymol 
gisches  Worterbuch  "  (about  ios.)are  eminentlj 
suitable    works.     The    new   edition   of  the   larg(| 
Grimm  which  is  in  process  of  publication,  as  we 
as  Grimm's  "Deutsche  Grammatik  "  in  its  nev 
form,  should  be  procured  for  the  school  library^ 
Good  supplements  to  any  dictionary  are   Ebei 
hard's    "  Synonymisches    Worterbuch  "    (15! 
ed.,  Leipzig,    1896,   12s.),    "Worterbuch    dsI 

HaUPTSCHWIERIGKEITEN         in       der         DEUTSCHE! 

Sprache,"  von  Sanders  (19th  ed.,  Berlin,  i8fi 
about  3s.),  and  Duden's  "  Orthographischi 
Worterbuch  "  (is.  6d.). 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  recommend  to  *U  students 
German  philology  the  "  Jahresbericht  iibtr  dit  Erscheinung^ 
an/  Jim  (Jtl'itle  der  Germanisc/tea  PhihlogU"  (about  9s.) 
and  lei  teachers  of  Gerni.in  subscribe  to  one  or  two  of  ihe  man 
German  periodicals  which  deal  with  pedagogical  as  well 
philological  and  literary  questions.  Die  neuerett  Sprath 
(about  los.  p. a.)  and  the  Lileraturhlatl  /Ur  gtrmaniicAe  un 
roinaniiche  Phihlo^ie  (about  IDs.,  p.a.)  would  be  sufhcienc 
ordinary  purposes ;  those  who  make  a  special  study  of  Germa 
will  lind  the  "  Zeitscrift  liir  den  deutschen  Uoterricht,"  editi 
by  Lyon,  the  "^  Deutsche  LileratuneituHg,"  "dot  AnAivJiS 
das  S/udium  der  iieuoen  Sprachen  und  Litetaturtn 
Paul  and  Btaunc's  "  Ueittiige  lur  Geschichte  der  deutsche 
Sprache  und  Litteratur,"  and  Kluge's  "  Zeitschtift  liir  Deul» 
Worlforschung "  (about  4  numbers  per  annum  foi  los.),  ve 
useful. 

Anyone  wishing  to  obtain  lurther  bibliographic 
information  on  this  laige  subject  should  refer  t4 
Breui's  "  Handy  Bibliographical  Guide"  (London' 
1895),  to  Prof.  Rippmann's  excellent  lists  in  tl 
Modern   Language    Quarterly,    and    with    regard    t^ 
French,   to    Braunholtz's    "  Books    of    Referenc 
for  Students   and    Teachers  of  French,"    and    U 
Koschwitz- Jefl'rey's    "Guide    to    the    Study 
French  "  (London). 
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PRACTICAL  BOTANY  FOR  CHILDREN.- 

By  Elizabeth  IIealev,  A.R.C.Sc.(Lond.) 

UnirvnitT  College  of  South  Wales  and  Moomouthahite,  CardifT. 

IL 

STEM    AND    Leaves. — There    are    two    ways 
in   whiclj    we    may   classify    stems ;     either 
according  to  their  structure  or  according  to 
way  in    which    they   grow.     The   differences 
tween  soft    and    short-lived   stems   and  woody 
ms,  belonging  to  plants  which  live  many  years, 
quickly  noted  by  children.     The  division  into 
ect  and  climbing  stems  gives  some  useful  practice 
observation  of  the  ways  in  which  plants  climb 
d  in  reasoning  as  to  why  it  is  advantageous  to 
be  a  climber. 

Wavs  in  which  Weak  Stems  Climb. — (i)  By 
bling  over  their  surroundings ;  examples, 
id  ivy,  brambles,  strawberry. 

(2)  By  hooks,  which  are  often  parts  of  leaves 
[clematis,  nasturtium),  or  by  roots  (ivy). 

(3)  By  twining.  The  same  kind  of  plant  almost 
.'•rays   twines    in   the    same   direction    {exception, 

■  '-rsweet),  and  most  plants  twine  to  the  left,  i.e., 
..ic  opposite  direction  to  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
Note  examples  of  each:  hop  and  honeysuckle  to 
the  right  ;  bean  and  convolvulus  to  the  left. 

(4)  By  tendrils  or  other  sensitive  organs.  Ex- 
amfUs :  passion  flower,  sweet  pea,  vine,  Virginia 
cneper.  The  tendrils  are  very  sensitive,  and  if 
sttoked  delicately  bend  slowly  towards  the  side 
toacbed. 

Tl»e  use  of  climbing  is  that  the  plants  may  reach 
the  light  and  free  air  as  easily  as  possible. 

The  surface  and  shape  of  different  stems  should 

be    noted,    whether    smooth,    hairy    or    prickly ; 

qliadrical  (grasses,  trees),   square  (dead   nettle), 

tiiree   sided   (sedge),   ribbed   (hemlock),    flattened 

(sweet  pea).     Smooth  stems  usually  have  a  tough 

iktn  which  protects  them  against  insects,  a  purpose 

jerved   in  other  cases  by  hairs  (poppy),    prickles 

Mod   thorns,   which   also   afford   some    protection 

against  grazing  animals. 

Lbaves. — The  children  should  be  encouraged  to 

make  collections  of  fresh  and  skeleton  leaves  ;    the 

latter  can  be  found  abundantly  in  woods  in   late 

antamn,  winter,  and  till  early  spring  buried  under 

fallen  leaves.     The  descriptions  at  this  stage  need 

ao(    be  elaborate.     The  division  of  the  leaf  into 

k^-stalk  and  blade  is  an  easy  one  ;  the  edges  are 

to  vary  in  different  kinds  of  plants,  and  the 

of  the    most  common  leaf-forms  are  soon 

t  by  reference  to  many  specimens. 

The  great  facts  in  connection  with  leaves  are 

their  work  of   feeding  the  plant,  of  getting  rid  of 

■operduous  water,  and  of  respiration.     These  can 

be   made   clear   and   interesting   by  experiments. 

The  leaf  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  plant, 

and  is  always  present  except  in  the  very  rare  cases 

wbma  tlie  stem  is  modified  to  do  its  work.     The 

pbot  grows  only  while  it  has  its  leaves.     If  they 

are  stripped  off  while  green  and  vigorous  it  often 

iSas  although  stem  and  root  are  left. 

I  Conclmlcd  fran  November.  1901. 


Experiments. — (i)  Grow  a  plant  in  the  dark; 
its  leaves  are  thin,  yellow,  or  while,  and  it  is  sickly ; 
on  exposing  it  to  sunshine  the  leaves  turn  green 
and  grow,  while  the  plant  becomes  sturdy  and 
healthy. 

(2)  Weigh  a  plant  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  day  for  two  days  or  more,  letting  it  stand  in 
sunshine  ;   note  changes  and  explain  their  cause. 

(3)  Keep  a  plant  under  a  bell  jar,  cover  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  poi  with  tinfoil  to  pre- 
vent evaporation  from  it,  and  notice  how  the  inside 
of  the  glass  becomes  covered  with  little  drops  of 
water. 

(4)  Put  the  stalk  of  a  primrose  leaf  into  the  mouth 
and  the  blade  into  water.  Blow  through  the  cut 
end  of  the  stalk ;  air  passes  out  from  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  into  the  water,  showing  there  are  little 
openings  by  which  air  or  water  vapour  can  pass 
out  of  the  plant. 

(5)  If  the  children  have  some  knowledge  of 
general  elementary  science,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  collect  the  gas'  given  off  by  water  plants  and  test 
it  for  oxygen ;  and  that  given  off  by  seedlings  in  a 
corked  bottle  for  carbonic-acid  gas. 

Movements  of  Leaves. — The  stem  and  leaves 
grow  towards  the  light.  This  is  easily  seen  in 
plants  grown  near  a  window ;  they  bend  towards 
the  direction  of  the  light. 

The  leaflets  of  clover  and  wood-sorrel  show  by 
their  change  of  position  at  night  the  "  sleep  "  of 
plants.  They  fold  downwards  after  sunset.  Other 
plants  in  which  this  can  be  seen  are  mimosa, 
lupins  and  beans.  If  the  plants  are  not  exposed 
to  bright  sunshine  during  the  day  they  do  not  sleep 
at  night.  The  closing  of  flowers  at  night  is  also 
called  sleep,  but  it  is  probably  due  to  a  difference 
of  temperature,  not  of  illumination,  and  protects  the 
inner  parts  of  the  flower  from  cold  and  wet.  In 
very  cold  weather  the  leaves  of  laurels  and  other 
evergreens  will  be  noticed  to  turn  downwards  close 
to  the  main  stem,  which  protects  them  from  the 
chill  of  excessive  radiation  which  would  take  place 
if  they  were  in  a  horizontal  position  in  frosty 
weather.  This  is  probably  the  advantage  which 
all  plants  derive  from  their  sleeping  position,  "  the 
protection  of  their  upper  surfaces  from  radiation 
into  the  open  sky."  Leaves  are  protected  against 
general  cold  and  wet  sometimes  by  coatings  of 
woolly  hairs  (edelweiss,  cudweed),  against  animals 
by  prickles  (holly,  rose)  ;  in  very  dry  places  the 
leaves  have  thick  skins  often  covered  with  wax 
(which  also  forms  the  "  bloom  "  on  fruit)  to  prevent 
much  loss  of  water  from  the  surface.  The  effect 
of  a  similar  covering  in  keeping  the  leaf  fresh  can 
be  shown  by  covering  a  large  leaf  with  vaseline 
and  comparing  in  a  few  hours  with  one  not  so 
covered.  Trees  and  shrubs  prepare  for  the  winter 
by  cutting  off  the  leaf  stalks  from  the  branches  by 
a  cushion  of  cork;  thus  the  scar  of  the  leaf  is 
prepared  before  it  falls  off  and  the  supply  of  water 
stopped  at  the  same  time.  The  prepared  leaf-scars 
are  very  clearly  seen  in  the  horse-chestnut,  in  which 
they  are  horse-shoe  shaped.  Next  year's  leaves 
are  prepared  in  the  form  of  buds,  which  should  be 
collected  and  examined  carefully  by  the  class  at 
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intervals  from  autumn  to  spring.  They  are  always 
protected  by  tough  coverings,  hairy  coats,  or  var- 
nished with  resin  (examples,  elm,  willow,  chestnut). 

Flowers. — The  parts  of  the  flower  should  be 
studied  at  first  without  dissection;  later,  the  flowers 
may  be  taken  to  pieces  carefully  and  the  parts 
pinned  out.  The  following  will  serve  as  useful 
types :  buttercup,  sweet  pea,  primrose,  tulip, 
hyacinth,  jonquil,  crocus.  Many  bulbs  planted 
in  autumn  can  be  easily  grown  in  a  schoolroom, 
under  the  care  of  the  cla.ss :  snowdrop,  hyacinth, 
daflbdil,  narcissus,  tulip.  If  a  garden  bed  is  avail- 
able it  will  be  found  a  never-failing  source  of 
interest  and  pleasure ;  window  boxes  are  a  good 
substitute  if  the  garden  is  not  attainable. 

In  studying  flowers  and  the  uses  of  their  parts 
much  may  be  done  by  observation  out  of  school. 
The  bright  colour  and  strong  scent  attiact  insects 
to  visit  flowers;  the  solid  advantages  they  take 
away  in  the  honey  and  pollen  for  food.  The  service 
rendered  in  return  is  the  conveyance  of  pollen  from 
one  plant  to  another  of  the  same  kind.  Noting 
these  things  leads  to  the  understanding  of  polli- 
nation and  the  simpler  methods  by  which  it  is 
effected.  Some  plants  are  pollinated  by  creeping 
and  short-tongucd  insects  (buttercup,  arum,  hem- 
lock); some  ^flowers  (pea,  vetch,  clover)  are 
sptecially  adapted  for  bees,  as  the  honey  is  concealed 
and  bees  have  long  tongues ;  the  monkshood  and 
foxglove  are  visited  by  humble-bees ;  pinks  and 
honeysuckles  by  butterflies  and  moths.  Trees,  as 
hazels  and  poplars,  have  inconspicuously  coloured 
flowers,  but  the  flowers  come  before  the  leaves  and 
in  breezy  spring  so  that  the  pollen  is  distributed  by 
the  wind.  Grasses  are  another  common  instance 
of  wind  pollination. 

Fruits. — A  collection  of  dry  fruits  should  be 
made  throughout  the  year.  Many  edible  fruits  can 
be  bought  at  any  time.  In  spring  the  fruits  of  the 
primrose  and  marsh  marigold  are  to  be  found ;  in 
summer  those  of  the  buttercup,  violet,  poppy,  and 
dandelion ;  and  in  autumn  a  countless  number 
of  specimens  are  available,  such  as  nuts  of  all 
kinds  ;  clematis,  rose-hips,  haws,  peas,  beans,  wall- 
flowers, &c. 

The  chief  points  to  be  noted  by  young  children 
are  the  division  into  classes  of  superior  and  inferior 
fruits — shown  by  reference  to  the  orange  and 
apple;  the  other  great  division  into  fruits  which 
open,  and  fruits  whose  outer  covering  rots  away  or 
is  broken  artificially  before  the  seed  can  come  out. 
A  large  number  of  different  fruits  should  be  com- 
pared and  the  identity  of  parts  noted  under 
diversity  of  appearance. 

The  ways  in  which  fruits  open  and  seeds  are 
dispersed  give  scope  for  careful  observation.  Good 
examples  are  seen  in  the  poppy,  iris,  violet,  honesty, 
pea,  and  many  others. 

The  dispersal  of  fruits  and  seeds  by  the  wind  is 
well  shown  in  elm,  maple,  thistle,  dandelion,  and 
clematis;  other  fruits  and  seeds  have  rough, 
clinging  surfaces,  so  that  they  are  carried  by 
animals.  Examples :  goose-grass  or  cleavers ; 
"  burrs "  or  burdock.  Seeds  carried  by  birds  or 
other   animals   have   generally  attractive   outside 
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coverings,  and  the  seed  being  hard  is  undigested. 
Examples  :  yew  and  spindle,  wood  berries. 

The  other  ways  in  which  flowering  plants  multi- 
ply are  chiefly  by  off-shools  from  the  stem.  Examples 
are  found  in  house-leeks,  strawberries,  couch 
grass.  Artificial  propagation  by  cutting  shows 
also  the  reproductive  p>ower  of  the  stem  ;  begonias 
can  be  "  struck  "  from  a  single  leaf. 

The  above  is  a  brief  and  general  sketch  of  a  plan 
of  work  which  has  been  tried  with  success  in  a 
class  of  young  children.  Observations  of  what 
actually  takes  place  in  field  and  garden  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  satisfactory  foundation  for  future  experi- 
mental work  in  laboratory  botany.  Yoimg  children 
have  not  the  sufficiently  mature  minds  to  realise 
the  significance  of  any  but  very  simple  experiments 
(such  as  have  been  described  in  this  article),  but 
they  are  keen  and  truthful  students  of  outdoor 
sights  and  sounds,  and  faithful  reproducers  of  what 
they  see,  especially  if  encouraged  to  illustrate 
their  impressions  by  drawing  and  painting. 

The  children  should  keep  a  "  Nature  Calendar," 
in  which  they  can  enter  each  day  any  new  obser- 
vation they  make  about  the  seeds  and  plants  which 
they  are  growing  or  watching  elsewhere.  The 
children  should  also  be  encouraged  to  collect  fruits, 
seeds,  flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  and  to  arrange  their 
finds  in  an  orderly  manner.  As  much  work  as 
possible  should  be  done  out  of  doors.  The  main 
object  of  such  a  course  in  Practical  Botany  is  to 
train  the  power  of  accurate  observation  and  pre- 
cision of  expression,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  good 
is  in  awaking  and  stimulating  an  enduring  love  of 
Nature. 


ACETYLENE  AS  A  LABORATORY 
HEATING  AGENT. 

By  A.  E.  MuNBY,  M.A. 
Felsted  School. 

THE  use  of  acetylene  gas  for  lighting  has  ex- 
tended so  much  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  has  proved  such  a  boon  to  many  who  1 
have  no  gas  or  electric  light  at  disposal,  that  it  is  J 
remarkable  that  more  has  not  been  done  to  produce  ] 
suitable  apparatus  for  using  the  gas  for  heating. 
In  these  days,  when  laboratories  are  springing  up 
in  so  many  small  places  whei'e  coal  gas  is  either 
not  obtainable  or  prohibitive  in  price,  the  possi- 
bilities in  connection  with  this  use  of  the  gas  are 
very  great,  and   have   only   quite   recently    been       . 
utilised.      The  gas,  containing  as  it  does  92  per  ^d 
cent,  of  carbon,  requires,  of  course,  special   ar-  ^| 
rangements  for  its  successful  combustion.    Calcium       ' 
carbide,  which  produces  the  gas  on  contact  with 
water,  is   now  so  well  known  that   it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  its  production. 
The  sole  makers  in  this  country,  the  Acetylene] 
Illuminating    Company,   share   with    the   British! 
Aluminium    Company    the    energy   derived    from] 
the   Falls  of   Foyers  for  producing  their  carbide, 
and  the  office  of  the    former    Company  is  at  3, 
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Victoria  Street,  S.W.  A  good  deal  of  carbide  is 
made  on  the  continent  and  varies  considerably  in 
qtiality,  the  make  of  some  firms  being  undoubtedly 
good.  A  good  carbide  should  yield  on  an  average 
four  and  a  half  to  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  pound, 
and  can  he  obtained  delivered  in  most  places  at 
the  present  time  for  about  ^21  per  ton,  and  as  it 
is  now  usually  packed  in  free  non-returnable 
drums,  this  represents  the  total  cost. 

The  choice  of  a  generator  for  acetylene  is  rather 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  the  report  of 
the  Committee   on  the   Exhibition   of    Acetylene 
Generators  held  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in  1898, 
and  printed  by  Mr.  Trounce,  10,  Gough  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  or  the  elaborate  work  of  Professor 
Lewes  entitled  "  Acetylene,"  contains  many  draw- 
ins  and  valuable  details  of  a  score   or   more  of 
generators  now  on  the  market.       Where   space, 
money  and  a  good  water-supply  are  all  available, 
we  think  that  a  non-automatic  generator,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  gas  to  be  used  for  a  given  period 
is  generated  at  once,  is  to  be  recommended,  espe- 
cially as  the  pressure  required  for  heating  work, 
vbich,  it  must  be  noted,  is  equal  to  six  inches  of 
water    as    against  about    three  inches   generally 
anged    for    a    generator  for    lighting    only,   is 
;ily  obtained.     If  an  automatic  generator  be 
employed,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  beforehand 
that  this  pressure  can  be  obtained,  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  if  necessary  impressed  upon 
the  makers,  that  this  additional  pressure  tends  to 
the  formation  of  more  "  after  gas,"  so  that  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  gas  holders  should  be  in- 
creased.     .\s  regards  the  estimation  of  the  size  of 
generator  required,  it  will    be    found   that  some 
makers  have  a  tendency  to  over-estimate  the  out- 
put of  their  apparatus,  and  it  will  sometimes  be 
fband  desirable,  therefore,  to  install  a  machine  a 
uze  larger  than  appears  to  be  actually  necessary 
on  paper.     Among  automatic  generators  we  may 
recommend  that  of  Messrs.  Thorn  and   Hoddle, 
135,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  as  being  compact  and 
Rioiderate  in  price,  and  we  believe  with  their  latest 
improvements  quite  satisfactory.     We  believe  this 
firm    to  have  been  the  first  to  modify  a  generator 
foe   heating  purposes,  and   that  they  are  alive  to 
the  requirements  of  the  additional  pressure.      We 
have  no*  found,  however,  that  their  generators  run 
very  well  coupled  together  when  the  installation 
requires  more  than  one  of  the  largest  size,  one 
having  a  tendency  to  pump  into  the  other.     How- 
ever, the  firm  claim  to  have  improved  the  method 
of  balancmg,  and  where  a  second  machine  is  kept 
ly  in  reserve,  this  of  course  does  not  form  any 
ion. 
The  gas  produced  from  any  generator   is   not 
le  pure,  and  although  it  is  used    at    present 
often  than  not  without  any  purification,  it  is 
ig  recognised    that   such   a   course  is  un- 
ble.      The  most  important  impurities  in  the 
are   phosphoretted  hydrogen,  ammonia  and 
;  the  two  former  may  be  attributed  directly 
10  the  carbide,   and   although   they  will    be  very 
vnall  in  amount  in  the  case  of  a  good  carbide, 
«och  IS  that  from  Foyers,  their  removal  is  very 


desirable  from  a  laboratory  point  of  view,  because 
they  cause  very  rapid  injury  to  platinum  apparatus 
exposed  to  a  Bunsen  flame,  and  from  an  interesting 
paper  in  the  Chemical  Society's  Journal  for  No- 
vember, it  would  seem  that  the  ammonia  is 
probably  not  the  lesser  of  the  two  offenders.  The 
last-mentioned  impurity,  benzene,  may  be  produced 
owing  to  over-heating  in  the  generator  by  the 
polymerisation  of  the  acetylene  ;  the  objection  to 
it  from  the  heating  point  of  view  is  that  it  tends 
to  produce  a  zone  of  luminosity  in  the  Bunsen 
flame. 

Various  purifiers  have  been  proposed  having  for 
their  general  object  the  oxidation  of  the  phospho- 
retted hygrogen,  the  neutralisation  of  the  ammonia 
and  the  absorption  of  the  benzene.  Among  others, 
bleaching  powder  and  an  aqueous  acetic-acid 
solution  mixed  with  chromic  acid  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  gas  should  pass  through,  not  merely 
over,  the  purifier  employed,  which  may  be  effected 
by  making  a  solution,  or  milk,  of  the  purifier  with 
water,  and  exposing  a  large  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  gas  by  impregnatmg  some  indifferent  sub- 
stance such  as  coke  or  pumice  with  the  liquid. 
We  have  made  one  or  two  experiments  with  the 
object  of  finding  the  value  of  these  two  purifiers 
in  removing  the  luminous  zone  from  a  Bunsen 
flame  and  decreasing  the  deteriorating  effect  of 
the  gas  on  platinum.  So  far  as  such  experiments 
have  gone,  they  seem  to  show  that  both  consider- 
ably decrease  the  action  of  the  gas  on  platinum, 
but  that  the  acetic-acid  mixture  is  the  more  effica- 
cious. On  the  other  hand,  the  bleaching  powder 
has  a  marked  effect  in  reducing  the  tendency  to 
luminosity  in  the  flame,  thougli  this  effect  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  lasting;  the  acetic-acid  mix- 
ture, however,  appears  to  have  no  effect  in  this 
direction. 

The  construction  of  the  Bunsen  burner  for 
acetylene  involves  a  consideration  of  the  diameter 
of  the  tube,  which  must  be  very  small,  to  prevent 
"striking  back";  the  aperture  of  the  jet,  which 
has  only  to  deliver  about  a  quarter  as  much  gas 
per  time  as  in  an  ordinary  Bunsen  burner  ;  and  the 
gas  pressure,  which  must  be  high,  in  order  that 
the  injecting  power  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  gas.  These  factors, 
of  course,  are  intimately  connected  one  with  the 
other,  and  admit  of  very  little  latitude.  In  the 
Munby  burner,  as  produced  by  Messrs.  Gallen- 
kamp  and  Co.,  of  ig,  Sun  Street,  Finsbury  Square, 
E.C.,  the  diameter  of  the  tube  used  is  five  milli- 
metres, and  the  jet  is  capable  of  delivering  about 
one  cubic  foot  of  acetylene  per  hour  under  the 
pressure  employed,  which  is  equal  to  a  head  of  six 
inches  of  water.  This  burner,  which  is  described 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society,  iSgf), 
No.  179,  gives  a  full  working  flame  for  ordi- 
nary bench  operations,  which,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  exceedingly  hot,  enabling  heating 
operations  to  be  carried  on  in  very  little  more  than 
half  the  time  that  is  required  when  coal  gas  is 
used,  For  ordinary  flame  and  spectroscopic  re- 
actions it  is  excellent,  and  the  use  of  the  blowpipe 
can   be   dispensed   with   for  a  great  many  small 


operations.  For  example,  a  few  grams  of  zinc, 
if  heated  for  five  minutes  in  a  covered  crucible, 
will  take  fire  and  burn  readily  on  the  removal  of 
the  crucible  lid.  Naturally  this  heat  has  its  dis- 
advantages for  some  purposes,  particularly  in 
necessitating  additional  care  in  bringing  glass 
apparatus  into  the  flame.  Jena  glass  stands  well, 
of  course,  and  a  good  Bohemian  beaker  or  flask, 
with  its  contamed  liquid,  may  generally  be  ex- 
posed to  the  flame  with  impunity,  but  thicker 
German-glass  vessels  are  very  liable  to  crack  on 
sudden  exposure  to  the  flame.  The  flame  cannot 
be  turned  down  low  without  becoming  luminous 
when  the  Bunsen  is  adjusted  to  give  a  non- 
luminous  flame  of  good  size,  though  small  non-lumi- 
nous flames  may  be  obtained  by  adjustment  of 
the  burner  for  this  purpose  alone,  and  this  under 
so  small  a  pressure  as  three  inches  of  water.  This 
luminosity,  on  turning  down  the  full-sized  burner, 
enables  a  collar  to  be  dispensed  with,  since  for 
blowpipe  work  the  luminous  zone  appears  of  itself 
when  the  flame  is  lowered,  but  for  all  other 
reasons  it  is  a  disadvantage.  Moreover,  if  the  jet 
is  enlarged  or  filled  up  to  any  extent,  this  lumi- 
dosity  may  appear  in  the  full  flame.     The  jets  tio 
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Varioai  bumcn  for  use  wiib  acetylene. 

want  occasional  adjustment  with  a  fine  probe  or 
a  light  hammer,  but  it  is  not  found  in  practice 
that  this  occurs  sufiiciently  often  to  form  a  serious 
disadvantage. 

The  various  modifications  of  the  Bunsen  are 
not  easy  to  imitate  for  acetylene,  and  the  styles  of 
the  various  burner-tops  used  for  coal  gas  are  quite 
useless.  The  acetylene  Bunsen  referred  to  is, 
however,  furnished  with  a  welt  on  which  suitable 
tops  may  rest ;  these  consist  at  present  of  an 
attachment  to  produce  a  fish-tail  flame,  and  one 
to  give  a  ring  of  small  points  for  evaporations.  A 
similar  burner  to  the  last,  but  one  in  which  the 
points  lie  in  a  straight  line  also,  exists.  Very 
powerful  combinations  of  several  burners  on  the 
same  stand  may  be  made.  A  six-jel  burner  suit- 
able for  heating  a  small  muffle-furnace  is  shown, 
together  with  the  above  forms,  in  the  photograph 
which  illustrates  this  article.  One  advantage 
which  such  multiple  burners  have  over  those  for 
coal  gas  is  that  they  can,  owing  to  the  small  con- 
sumption of  gas,  be  used  otf  ordinary  bench 
fittings  with  ordinary  quarter-inch  tubing. 

Glass  working,  especially  with  potash  glass,  is 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  use  of  acetylene, 
but  the  flame  tends  to  promote  devitrification  very 


rapidly.  The  gas  can  be  used  with  the  blowpipe, 
and  here,  of  course,  any  apparatus  used  for  coal 
gas  is  applicable,  since  the  air  supply  can  be  regu- 
lated at  will.  With  a  powerful  air-supply  the 
acetylene  blowpipe  becomes  a  most  valuable 
weapon  for  producing  very  high  temperatures, 
and  if  oxygen  be  used  instead  of  air,  the  heat  is 
probably  only  rivalled  by  the  electric  arc.  Steel 
may  be  readily  meked,  and  we  can  cite  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  hole  was  melted  through  a 
small  London -clay  crucible  of  very  reputable 
make,  when  o.xygen  was  used. 

Taking  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  gas  for  the  laboratory  bench  together,  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  former. 
Certainly  the  laboratory  which,  we  believe,  has 
had  the  longest  experience  of  this  use  of  the  gas 
would  not  now  make  an  exchange  in  favour  of 
coal  gas.  Perfection  is  yet  to  be  attained,  it  is 
true,  and  we  look  to  the  manufacturers  of  carbide 
to  supply  the  means  for  improvement  by  enabling 
us  to  dilute  the  gas  a  little  from  the  start. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND 
GEOGRAPHY  IN  PRUSSIA. 

By   A.    HAECKtAVBS. 

Realschulc,  WaMkirch,  B.-iden. 

IN  continuation  of  the  article  on  "  Modern- 
Language  Teaching  in  Prussia  "  in  the  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  issue  of  The  School  World, 
the  syllabus  for  history  and  geography  may  with 
advantage  be  described.  The  time  devoted  to 
history  is  about  the  same  in  all  kinds  of  schools, 
and  ranges  from  two  to  three  hours  a  week  over  a 
seven-years'  course.  In  the  two  years  preceding 
this  course,  one  hour  is  devoted  to  stories  from 
German  liistory  and  the  Sagas  from  the  oldest 
Greek  and  Latin  history.  From  this  point  the 
syllabus  is  as  follows  : — 

History. 

IV.  2-3  hottrs  wukly. — Greek  history  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great :  Roman  history 
to  the  death  of  .^.ugustus.  The  period  previous 
to  Solon's  death  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus  on  the  other  is  treated  as 
shortly  as  possible  {this  in  consequence  of  the 
preliminary  work  already  mentioned).  The  most 
important  points  about  the  cultured  Eastern 
nations  are  touched  upon  in  connection  with 
Greek  history.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
encounters  between  the  Romans  and  Germans 
during  the  Republic  is  deferred  till  the  next  class. 
The  most  important  dates  are  learnt. 

Lower  lllrd.  2  hours  weekly. — The  golden  age 
of  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  great  emperors. 
German  history  from  the  first  encounter  of  the 
Germans  with  the  Romans  till  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  history  of  other  countries  is 
treated  as  far  as  is  neceesary  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  German    history.      Dates  as   in  IV. 
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Repetition  of  ancient  history  based  on  the  dates 
learnt. 

Upper  Illrd.  2  hours  weekly. — German  history 
from  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  with 
special  reference  to  Brandenburg- Prussian  history. 
Foreign  history  is  touched  upon  where  necessary 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  main  subject. 
Dates  as  in  IV.  Repetition  according  to  the  dates 
learnt. 

Lower  Ilnd.  2  Iwiirs  weekly. — German  and 
Prussian  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  present  day.  Foreign 
history  as  in  Upper  Illrd. 

Frederick   the   Great,    the  French  Revolution, 

Napoleon  I.  (especially  his  relations  to  Germany), 

Ihe  fall  and  rise  of  Prussia,  the  wars  of  freedom 

(Befireiungskriege),  the  internal  changes  in  Prussia, 

the   re-arrangement   of  the   political   relations   of 

Germany  in  1815,  the  German    Customs  Union, 

the  striving  for  political  unity,  the  deeds  of  Kaiser 

William    I.,   and    the   founding   of    the   German 

empire  are  to  form  the  chief  part  of  the  syllabus 

(or  this   year.     In  connection   with    the   German 

history  and  the  lives  of  the  various  rulers,  a  com- 

panson  is  to  be  drawn  of  the  social,  political  and 

commercial   development    up    to    the   end  of   the 

eighteenth    century,    giving    prominence    to    the 

(feeds  of  the  HolienzoUerns,  especially  with  regard 

to   the    elevating    of    the    peasant,    middle    and 

working    classes.      Repetition    of    the    Branden- 

borg-Prussian     history    according    to    the    dates 

lonit. 

I'pper  Ilnd.  3  kcurs  weekly. — Chief  events  of 
Gtt-ek  history  up  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  of  Roman  history  up  to  the  death  of 
-Augustus,  touching  lightly  upon  the  East.  Special 
rei^ard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  political,  social,  and 
civil  relations  which  are  to  be  grouped  and  com- 
pared. Repetition  from  German  history  according 
to  dates  to  he  learnt. 

Lower  1st. — The  Roman  emperors  who  iiad 
most  influence  on  the  world's  culture.  German 
higtary  to  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  with 
a  deeper  study  of  the  political,  social  and  civil 
relations.  General  idea  of  the  rise  of  the  states 
bom  1648.  Foreign  relations  which  are  of  im- 
povtaoce  in  the  world's  history,  the  Crusades,  the 
iDOTeinents  for  reform  in  the  Church,  the  dis- 
ocrreries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
are  to  be  treated  from  more  general  points  of  view 
than  in  the  Illrd.  Repetitions  from  ancient 
tiatOTy  according  to  dates  learnt. 

Upper  1st. — 'The  most  important  events  of 
modera  times,  especially  of  Prussian-German  his- 
tory from  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  up  to 
the  present  time.  In  connection  with  the  lives  of 
the  great  Elector  Frederick  William  I.,  Frederick 
WilHatn  the  Great,  Frederick  William  III.,  and 
Kaiser  William  I.,  comparative  studies  as  in  the 
lower  Ilnd.,  but  correspondingly  deeper. 

Thus  we  see  that,  contrary  to  the  practice  in 
English  schools,  the  teacliing  begins  with  ancient 
hiatocy  and  then  goes  on  to  older  German  history, 
KtadiLitlv  working  up  to  modern  limes,  whence  it 


returns  covering  the  ground  more  fully.  The 
whole  period  of  German  history  has  been  treated 
when  the  scholar  has  passed  the  lower  Ilnd.,  after 
which  many  of  the  scholars  leave. 

Method. — (i)  The  object  of  the  preliminary 
instruction  in  the  first  two  classes  is  to  present 
the  great  heroes  of  the  past  to  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  young  scholar,  in  tliat  way  to  develop 
his  thoughts,  and  together  with  the  stories  from 
the  Bible,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  historical 
perception  and  observation.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  teacher  and  a  sympathetic  and  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  heroes  are  the  chief  factors  at  this 
stage.  A  special  course  is  not  adopted,  but  it  is 
important  that  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  German 
reading  book  should  stand  in  close  relationship 
with  the  biographies, 

(2)  For  the  other  classes  the  great  thing  is  to 
distinguish  the  instruction  in  IV.  to  Lower  Ilnd. 
from  that  uf  the  upper  classes.  For  the  former 
the  acquisition  of  the  chief  facts,  especially  with 
reference  to  prominent  persons  and  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  events,  are  of  primary  importance  ; 
while,  for  the  upper  classes,  stress  is  laid  on  the 
development  and  comparison,  from  different  points 
of  view,  of  the  matter  already  learnt.  Even  in 
the  upper  class  the  presentation  of  facts  and  their 
retention  in  the  memory  are  not  neglected,  but 
together  with  outward  events  weight  is  laid  on 
the  internal  relations,  which  naturally  cannot  be 
touched  upon  in  the  lower  classes.  Above  all, 
the  utmost  importance  is  at  this  stage  given  to 
developing  tiie  capability  of  interpreting  the 
present  from  the  facts  of  the  past,  and  of  getting 
a  clear  idea  of  the  relationship  of  the  events  to 
one  another.  Inducement  is  given  to  the  scholars 
to  esteem  sufficiently  such  events  in  the  mental 
and  industrial  life  of  the  people  which  have  had 
an  influence  on  their  development. 

(3)  Success  depends  chiefly  on  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  teacher,  which  only  come  into 
operation  where  the  matter  is  freely  treated  and 
freely  presented  to  the  class. 

Great  tact  and  prudence  are  required  in  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  social  and  industrial 
questions  (Lower  Ilnd  and  Upper  1st).  The 
justice  of  many  of  the  present  social  demands  is  to 
be  conceded,  but  the  evil  of  all  forcible  attempts 
to  change  the  social  order  is  to  be  made  clear. 

The  efforts  of  the  ruling  line  on  behalf  of  the 
people  are  presented  wherever  the  history  of  the 
last  hundred  years  offers  an  inducement  to  touch 
upon  the  social  and  political  measures  of  other 
European  States. 

(4)  The  grouping  of  historical  facts  comparatively 
and  from  different  points  of  view  is  recommended, 
especially  for  the  repetitions,  which  are  carried  out 
in  all  classes  to  confirm  the  matter  already  learnt 
by  heart  without  overburdening  the  scholars  with 
unnecessary  ballast  in  the  way  of  dates.  Books 
which  present  history  in  a  connected  form,  an  atlas, 
and  a  date  book  are  used  in  classes  IV.  to  Upper 
1st.  Free,  connected  descriptions  by  the  scholars 
of  what  has  already  been  learnt  are  practised 
wherever  possible. 
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Geography. 

The  general  aim  is  the  acquisition  of  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  surrounding  nature  and 
of  maps,  knowledge  of  the  physical  form  of  the 
earth,  of  the  divisions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mathematical  geo- 
graphy.   The  syllabus  is  as  follows : — 

VI.  2  hours  weekly. — Principles  of  general  geo- 
graphy with  reference  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Introduction  to  globes  and  maps.  Elements 
of  a  knowledge  of  countries,  beginning  with  the 
home  and  Europe.    Books  are  not  allowed. 

V.  2  hours  tbuUy. — Countries  of  middle  Europe, 
especially  the  German  Empire.  A  book  is  used. 
Further  instruction  with  reference  to  the  globe 
and  maps  as  well  as  of  reliefs.  Simple  sketches  on 
the  blackboard. 

IV.  2  hours  weekly. — Europe  except  the  German 
Empire.  Simple  sketches  on  the  board  and  in 
copy  books. 

Lower  Illrd.  1-2  hours  weekly. — Countries  out  of 
Europe.  German  colonies :  comparisons  with  the 
colonies  of  other  lands.     Sketches  as  in  IV. 

Upper  Illrd.  1-2  hours  weekly. — Repetition  of 
German  Empire.     Sketches  as  in  IV. 

Lower  Ilnd.  1-2  hours  weekly. — Repetition  of 
European  countries  except  German  Empire. 
Elements  of  mathematical  geography.  Sketch 
maps  as  in  IV.  In  the  "  Realschulen  "  the  most 
important  commercial  and  traffic  routes  of  the 
present  time. 

Upper  Ilnd. — Upper  1st.  i  hour  weekly. — Repeti- 
tion and  principles  of  physical  geography.  Elements 
of  mathematical  geography  correlated  with  the 
instruction  in  mathematics  or  physics. 

Method.— (i)  The  practical  utility  of  the  sub- 
ject must  be  kept  in  view  throughout.  Physical 
geography  is  not  given  the  preference  over  political, 
both  are  united  as  closely  as  possible  in  dealing 
with  the  different  countries.  Intelligent  observa- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country  as  well  as  of  reliefs 
and  maps  is  brought  into  play,  committing  to 
memory  whatever  is  considered  necessary.  Only 
a  few  round  comparative  numbers  are  to  be  learnt 
by  heart. 

(2)  The  first  steps  in  physical  and  mathematical 
geography  are  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  school.  When  general  principles  have  been 
understood  they  are  represented  by  reliefs  and  the 
globe.  The  use  of  the  map  is  then  learnt  gradually 
by  the  pupil.  The  wall  map  and  atlas  are  later 
on  the  chief  objects  in  class  teaching.  Books  only 
serve  as  guides  for  preparation  at  home.  Great 
attention  is  given  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
proper  names. 

(3)  In  the  lower  and  middle  classes  the  same 
atlas  is  used.  Large  atlases  are  not  allowed  in 
the  lower  classes.  Care  is  taken  to  see  that  the 
wall  maps  agree  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
atlases. 

(4)  Great  importance  is  given  to  sketch  drawing 
as  an  auxiliary  to  clear  representation,  but  outline 
sketches  and  profiles  on  the  board  are  alone  ex- 
pected.    Map  drawing  at  home  is  in  general  not 


allowed.  The  scholars  confine  themselves  to 
simple  sketches  during  the  time  of  instruction, 
the  teacher  himself  first  draws  the  sketches  on  the 
board. 

(5)  The  teaching  is  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  geography  and 
is  not  divided  among  too  many  teachers. «  The 
repetitions  in  the  upper  classes  of  gymnasia,  so  far 
as  physical  and  political  geography  are  concerned, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of  history,  the 
mathematical  geography  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  of  mathematics  or  physics. 

The  Emperor  has  several  times  insisted  on  the 
great  importance  of  placing  the  teaching  in  the 
hands  of  properly  qualified  men.  At  most  univer- 
sities there  are  now  professors  of  geography,  and 
this  branch  may  be  taken  as  an  optional  subject 
by  the  students  at  their  examinations. 


EXPERIMENTS    IN    MECHANICS.' 

By  W.  W.  F.  PULLEN,  M.I.M.E.,  Wh.  Sc. 
Soulh-Westem  Polytechnic,  Chelsea. 

Experiment  with  the  Five-Rope  Pulley 
Block. 

OBJECT  OF  EXPERIMENT:— To  deter- 
mine (1)  The  velocitjr  ratio  of  the  machine. 
(2)  The  general  relations  between  the  load 
and  (a)  driving  force,  (b)  friction,  (e)  mechanical 
advantage  and  (i)  mechanical  efficiency. 

Method : — It  will  be  found 
very  convenient  to  use  the 
vertical  post  in  Fig.  6,  to 
aid  in  determining  the  velo- 
city ratio  by  experiment.  Of 
course,  with  the  simple 
machine,  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  calculate  the  velocity 
ratio,  but  as  the  experi- 
mental method  is  interesting 
and  useful,  it  is  given  here 
in  connection  with  the  sim- 
ple machine.  The  vertical 
post  is  made  from  a  couple 
of  strips  of  wood,  separated 
by  a  distance  piece  at  each 
end,  forming  a  long  slot  in 
which  the  horizontal  pointers 
P  and  N  can  be  adjusted  by 
thumb  nuts.  A  small  weight 
of  fsay)  14  lbs.  is  sus- 
pended from  the  load 
iiook  and  another  weight 
(say  7  lbs.)  suspended  from 
the  spring-balance  hook.  These  weights  should 
be  such  that  they  will  remain  in  any  position  io 
which  they  may  be  placed.  Begin  by  moving  the 
spring-balance  end  downwards  so  that  the  weighty 
7  lbs.  is  as  near  as  possible  to  the  floor  but  does  not 
touch  it.     While  in  this  position,  set  the  upper 

'  Concluded  from  p.  403,  November,  1901. 
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pointer  in  the  vertical  post  exactly  level  with  some 
characteristic  point  in  the  load  end  of  the  pulley 
hlock.  Then  move  the  spring-balance  end  upwards 
through  a  distance  of  say  10  inches  and  set  the 
lower  pointer  level  with  the  same  characteristic 
point.  Measure,  with  a  boxwood  or  steel  scale, 
the  distance  of  the  underside  of  the  7  lbs.  weight 
&oni  the  floor.  This  is  the  distance  moved  by  the 
driving  end,  while  the  load  end  has  moved  through 
the  distance  between  the  two  pointers  P  and  N. 

Repeat  the  meLmrcments  with  other  movements,  nn'l  results 
;t>g  like  the  following  will  be  obtained  : — 


rJMllll  1  inovvj  by  Drivipc  end. 

10  inches 
«7      .. 
»3      .. 
2«      .. 
3»      .. 

2'i  inches 

I'l  :: 

6-8      ,. 

Sow  jjlul  these  quantities  on  squared  paper  as  in  Fig.  7,  and 
l»w  a  ttraight  line  through  the  average  position  of  the  points. 
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— 

id  20  30  40 

Ditunce  aioved  by  drivitijf  end  in  incites. 
Ftc.  7. 

1  toy  at  thete  lie  far  from  the  line,  we  may  remember  that 
ilHMCtioal  considerations  show  that  the  line  posses  through  the 
oagia.     The  slope  of  the  line  gives  the  ratio  : — 
Movement  of  load  end 
Movement  of  driving  end, 
bjr  definition 

_  I 

velocity  ratio, 
ihc  measurement  of  the  slope  wc 
otaaia  as  nearly  as  possible  5  for  the  velocity 
■Bin.  Tlu<  is  the  number  which  we  ought  lo 
iJaain  ;  as  ihe  number  of  ropes  supportint; 
the  load  esd  is  five. 

Remove  the  7  lbs.  from  the  spring 
balsDce.     Pull  steadily  on  the  spring- 
balance     hook     with     both     hands, 
tuddDg  it  move  at  a  uniform  rate  ;  at 
the  same  time  read  the  indication  of 
th«  poioter.     It  was  4-3  in  the  ex- 
perintent    being    described.      Now 
detennine   the  driving  force  which 
vill  permit  the  machine  to  run  back- 
ir^nls.   This  is  done  by  allowing  the 
ncir     '    '       e  to  move  in  the  reverse  direction  at 
IM  5  as  in  the  forward  direction  and  ob- 

lerviii^  tiic  indication.     It  was  about  09  lb. 

Now  change  the  load  to,  say,  21  Ibs.and  repeat  the 

rations,  after  which  the  load  is  further  changed 

ill  the  complete  range  has  been  used.     The  ob- 


servations are  tabulated  in  the  first  three  columns 
below.     The  mechanical  advantage 


Load 


and 


Driving  Force, 
Mechanical  Efficiency 


Mechanical  Advantafpe 
Velocity  Ratio, 

Velocity  Ratio  =  S- 


LouJ 

LJriving  f 

orce  ib&. 

Mechanical 

Mechanical 

Advantage. 

[efficiency. 

LifUos. 

Lowering. 

7 

2-6 

— 

a -6 

054 

"4 

4  5 

•9 

31 

0'62 

21 

6-3 

>S 
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The  fuurlh  and  Alth  columns  have  been  calculated  with  a 
slide  rule,  and  the  third  significant  figure  omitted. 

To  obtain  the  general  relations  between  the  load  and  the 
olher  fjuanlitics  we  must  plot  these  quantities  on  scjuaied  paper, 
using  a  load  base.     This  has  been  done  in  Fig.  8. 

The  line  GLC  is  the  driving  force  line  (H't>ng)>  «nd  DH  the 
same  when  lowering  ;  that  is,  the  ordinates  from  the  base  lo 
these  lines  represent  the  several  values  of  tlic  driving  force. 
Similarly,  the  curve  BF  gives  the  mechanical  efHciency  at  the 
different  loads,  and  as  the  mechanical  advantage  =  the  me- 
chanical efiiciency  multiplied  by  a  constant   (VR),   Ihe  same 


curve  also  represents  the  mechanical  advantage  to  another  scale 
in  which  the  divisions  arc  smaller  in  siiee  and  equal  to 
length  of  efficiency  scale  divisions 
velocity  mliu. 
As  the  driving  force  lines  arc  straight,  we  can  write  down 
their  equations.     The  general  equation  to  a  straight  line  is 


(  the  slope  x  the  ] 

+  \  corresponding  horizontal 
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ordinate 

But  in  this  case  vertical  ordinates  represent  driving  force,  «nd 
horizontal  ordinates  the  load  ;  hence  we  may  write  the  above 
equation 

Driving  force  =  a  constant  +  slope  x  load. 


The  slope  of  the  line  GC  is  —j- 


°  =    'ij  and  the  con- 
70 


slant  is  the  height  (i)  at  which  the  line  GC  cuts  the  vertical 
axis  at  G  ;  hence  the  above  equation  becomes  : — 

Driving  Force  =  i  +  'a?  load. 

This  is  the  general  relation  between  the  load 
and  driving  force  for  any  range  of  loads.  Further, 
the  mechanical  advantage  equals  the  load  divided 
by  the  corresponding  driving  force.  Substituting 
for  the  driving  force  from  the  above  equation  we 
have : — 

load 


Mechanical  Advantage  ■ 


driving  force 
load 


Also  the 


Mechanical  Efficiency  = 


I  +  '27  load. 
Mech.  Advantage 


VR. 


load 


(l  +  'aj  load)  velocity  ratio. 

This  last  equation  is  the  equation  to  the  curve  BF  in  Fig.  8, 
the  dotted  portion  of  which  is  obtained  by  substituting  different 
values  for  the  load  between  zero  and  7lbs.  This  should  also  be 
done  where  the  points  are  very  irregular  in  the  curve  Bl'',  such 
as  the  fuurih,  fifth  and  seventh  points. 

We  may  obtain  the  portion  of  the  driving  force 
required  to  overcome  friction  in  two  ways.  From 
theoretical  considerations  we  know  that,  if  there 
were  no  friction,  the  driving  force  would  equal 

load 


velocity  ratio. 

If  we  subtract  this  from  the  actual  driving  force 
(with  friction),  the  difference  must  be  that  portion 
of  the  actual  driving-force  required  to  overcome 
friction.  This  we  generally  call  simply  the  friction 
for  brevity.     We  may  then  write 

load 
friction  =  actual  drivmg-force  -  -yjr 

=  I  +  '27  load  -  '2  load 
=  +  "07  load. 

The  first  term  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  parts  of 
the  machine  alone,  while  the  second  term  is  due  to 
the  load  alone. 

The  second  method  of  determining  the  friction 
of  a  machine  is  also  interesting.  From  the  above 
we  have  learnt  that 

the  actual)       I    thai  reqd.  to    )       (that  reqd.  to 


driving- 
force 


i  lift  load  without  i 
(        friction         J 


*\ 


overcome 
fi  iction. 


The  first  term  on  the  right  we  have  already  found  to  be 
o'2  load.  Substitute  the  different  values  of  the  load  in  this 
term  and  plot  them  in  Fig.  8.  We  then  get  the  line  passing 
ihrnugh  N,  and  the  origin.  Then  with  the  load  of  Il2lbs. 
represented  by  DM,  the  actual  driving  force  is  represented  by 
.MC,  and  the  driving  force  required  to  lift  the  load  WITHODT 


friction  is  represented  by  M  N,  and  therefore  N  C  represents 
the  friction.  From  this  we  see  that  the  vertical  intercept  between 
the  line  G  C,  and  that  through  N  and  the  origin,  represents 
the  friction.  Now  friction  ahvays  opposes  motion,  and  con- 
sequently when  the  machine  is  running  backwards,  friction  is 
still  opposing  motion,  that  is,  it  is  trying  to  prevent  the  machine 
from  running  backwards,  and  is  therefore  assisting  the  driving 
force.  Consequently,  the  actual  driving  force  applied  by  the 
hand  white  the  machine  is  running  backwards  equals  the  drivi; 
force  without  friction  minus  the  friction.  The  difference  bC' 
tween  this  expression  and  the  last  equation  is  twice  the  friction. 
Hence  the  vertical  intercept  between  the  lines  G  C  and  D  H 
represents  twice  the  friction  at  the  particular  lo.id  in  questi 
For  example,  at  the  load  D  M  =  112  lbs.,  the  intercept  H 
represents  twice  the  friction.  Hence  bisect  any  intercept 
we  get  the  friction  at  that  load.  The  points  of  bisection  will 
on  the  line  through  N  and  the  origin. 

This  shows  how  the  effect  of  friction  may  be  go 
rid  of,  should  such  be  required.     The  line  througl: 
N  and  the  origin  may  be  called  the  ideal  drivinglj 
force  line. 

It  is  often  stated  in  text  books  that  a  machic 
will  not  run  backwards  of  its  own  accord  if  it| 
efficiency  be  less  than  50  per  cent. ;  but  the  fact 
seldom   demonstrated  so  that   the  junior   studea| 
can  appreciate  it. 

Returning  to  Fig.  8,  we  have  seen  that  the  lir 
through  N  and  the  origin  (the  ideal  driving-fore 
line)  bisects  the  vertical  intercepts  between  D 
and  G  C.     Let  us  pass  to  a  machine  which  is  lea 
efficient  than  the  one  just  considered,  but  one 
which  the  same  driving-force  and  load  relationshi|j 
holds.     This  will    necessitate    the   velocity   ratil 
being  greater  than  (5),  which  is  that  of  the  machin  ' 
just  considered.     The  friction  being  greater  tha 
before,  the  line  through   N  will  be  lower  than  id 
Fig.  8,  and  consequently  the  line  D  H  will  have  I 
much  less  slope,  the  point  H  being  considerab^ 
lower. 

If  we  carry  the  argument  still  further  the  lit 
D  H  will  eventually  fall  entirely  below  the  bas 
line,  indicating  that  a  negative  driving  force  mi 
be  applied  to  compel  the  machine  to  run  backwards 
as  we  actually  find  in  the  screw  jack  and  Xi 
endless  screw. 

Now  consider  the  case  in  which  the  point  H  has  fallen  to  . 
The   machine  will   run  backwards  with  a  load   D  M   with 
driving  force  (positive  or  negative).    The  coi  responding  point  i 
must  be  half-way  up  M  C,  or  in  other  words,  the  friction  NCI 
half  (he  driving  force  M  C,  and  consequently  that  portion 
the  driving  force  which  is  doing  useful  work  in  lifting  the  load  j 

M  N  =  "^    That  is,  of  the  whole  driving  force  M  C,  half  ( 

it  is  spent  in  doing  useful  work  and  half  in  overcoming  frictionl 
therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  \,  or   50   per  cetl 

N  M 


C  M 


If  now  the  point  H  drops  below  M,  we  shall  have  I 


apply  a  negative  driving-force  to  run  the  machine  backwar 
that  is,  it  will  not  run  iat-i  of  its  own  accord.  At  the  san 
time,  if  H  drops  below  M,  N  will  drop  below  the  middle  poii 
(if  M  C,  and  the  useful  driving-force,  M  N,  will  be  less  tha 
half  the  total  M  C,  or  the  efficiency  will  be  less  than  50 
cent.  ;  hence  the  machine  will  not  run  back  of  its  own  accord  I 
its  efficiency  is  less  than  0"5. 


irmhurt,  1902: 
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PORTENTS   AUGURAL.' 

THERE  are  several  reasons  why  the  writings 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  find  many  readers 
among  schoolmasters.  He  has  passed 
tbroogh  the  same  mill  as  themselves  and  knows 
tiie  intensity  of  the  pressure  between  the  upper 
and  nether  stones.  As  similar  circumstances  tend 
to  the  development  of  like  characteristics  and 
interests,  they  find  themselves  attracted  by  what 
Mr.  Wells  says,  whether  it  be  a  direct  expression 
of  opinion  in  a  didactic  essay  or  the  utterance  of 
one  of  bis  characters.  His  incisive  style,  inde- 
pendent thought,  and  fertile  imagination  unite  to 
command  their  appreciation  and  create  a  desire 
to  emulate  him. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  human  race  is  largely  a 
qoestion  of  educational  procedure,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
oaost  recent  book  of  this  author.  "  Anticipations  " 
is  a  serious  attempt  at  prophecy  which  places  Mr. 
Wells  among  our  philosophers  and  assures  him 
a  liigh  reputation  as  a  perspicacious  student  of 
baraan  nature  and  affairs. 

In  Hebrew  history  a  man  is  described  as  a 
prophet  for  one  of  two  reasons;  either  because  he 
bretold  future  events,  or  else,  as  when  Ezekiel 
prophesied  to  the  dry  bones,  by  reason  of  his 
ribortations.  Mr.  Wells  must  be  placed  among 
tlie  prophets  on  both  these  accounts,  for  he  not 
cnly  diagnoses  the  future,  but  makes  it  clear,  even 
to  the  wayfaring  man,  how  possible  dangers  may 
be  averted.  With  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
■odetB  science  and  the  teachings  of  Darwin  and 
his  school,  supplemented  by  a  good  working  ac- 
ipnintance  with  the  histories  of  the  great  peoples 
the  earth,  .Mr.  Wells  applies  his  scientific 
^tiation,  having  throughout  a  careful  regard 
flsodem  tendencies,  to  the  task  of  unfolding  the 
fioea  along  which  mankind  will  evolve  and  what 
■JU  probably  be  the  distribution,  divisions,  and 
fiatiagaishing  characteristics  of  the  people  living 
M  the  year  2,000. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Wells 
has  already  written  "  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes  " 
jnd  "  Tales  of  Space  and  Time,"  not  only  because 
y  reatiers  will  at  first  imagine  "Anticipations" 
ootber  scientific  romance,  but  more  especially 
he  has  found  it  necessary  to  modify  some  of 
previous  beliefs  as  to  the  dominant  section  of 
'fanmanity  in  the  years  to  come.  A  prophet,  to 
cany  conviction — with  the  mass,  that  is — must  be 
dalmatic  and  insistent.  Yet  this  very  failure  to 
cnpress  the  crowd  will  be  itself  a  great  attraction 
lor  thinking  persons.  "  Here,"  such  a  reader  will 
»Uf,  "  is  an  earnest  effort  to  find  the  truth." 

It  itrouid  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  attempt  to 

•en    roughly,    the    varied    contents   of 

.lions."     But  since  the   effective   rulers 

New  Republic  are,  it  is  argued,  to  be  the 


<rf  lh«  Reaction  of  Mechanical  and  Soentific  Progress 
■  L*  aMI  Ttuufbt.-    By  H.  (J.  Wcll<.     iCbapmnn  &  Hall.) 


suitably  educated  members  of  the  race,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  what,  in  view  of  the  trend  of 
things,  "  suitably  educated  "  means.  The  trained 
capables  of  the  year  2,000  will  be  — 

:i  gre»t  inchoate  mass  of  more  or  less  capable  people  engageJ 
cnore  or  less  consciously  in  applying  the  growing  body  of  scie 
lific  knowledge  to  the  general  needs,  a  great  mass  that  will 
inevitably  tend  to  organise  itself  in  a  system  of  interdependent 
educated  classes  with  a  common  consciousness  and  aim  .... 

What  will  fit  men  to  take  their  places  among 
the  elect  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first 
century  ?  Mr.  Wells  never  leaves  his  reader  in 
any  doubt.  It  is,  in  a  word,  thorough,  sane 
education  : — 

The  necessary  condition  to  the  effective  development  of  the 
New  Republic  is  a  universally  accessible,  spacious,  and  varied 
educalional  system  working  in  an  atmosphere  of  eflicienl  criti- 
cism and  general  intellectual  activity.  Schools  alone  are  of  no 
avail,  universities  are  merely  dens  of  the  highest  cramming, 
unless  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  and  lecturers  are 
in  touch  with  and  under  the  light  uf  an  abundant,  contem- 
porary, and  fully  adult  intellectuality. 

There  is,  however,  urgent  need  of  an  absolutely  new  type  of 
school — a  school  that  shall  l^e  at  least  so  skilfully  conducted 
as  to  supply  the  necessary  training  in  mathematics,  dialectics, 
languages  and  drawing,  and  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
science     .... 

The  war  of  the  coming  time  will  really  be  won  in  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities,  wherever  men  write  and  read  and 
talk  together.  The  nation  that  produces  in  the  near  future  the 
largest  proportional  development  of  educated  and  intelligent 
engineers  and  agriculturists,  of  doctors,  of  schoolmasters,  pro- 
fe-ssional  soldiers,  and  inicUectually  active  people  of  all  sorts 
.  .  will  certainly  be  the  ascendant  or  dominant  nation 
lefore  the  year  2000. 

The  teacher  will  leach,  and  confine  liis  moral  training, 
beyond  enforcing  truth  and  discipline,  to  the  exhibition  nf  .\ 
capable  person  doing  his  duty  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  He 
will  know  that  his  utmost  province  is  only  a  part  of  the 
educational  process,  and  that  equally  important  educational 
influences  are  the  home  and  the  world  of  thought  about  the 
pupil  and  himself. 

Describing  the  education  of  the  future  as  he 
does,  it  was  inevitable  that  Mr.  Wells  should  give 
his  estimate  of  our  modem  school  system.  His 
verdict  is  far  from  flattering.  He  never,  we  think, 
merely  vituperates ;  his  censures  always  breathe 
of  an  earnest  desire  to  bring  about  an  improved 
condition  of  things.  Not  only  when  treating  of 
modern  education,  but  throughout,  the  book  is 
strong  food  for  men,  and  to  such  adults  it  is 
certain  to  prove  a  tonic,  even  though  it  should  be 
an  unpalatable  one. 

We  have,  perforce,  confined  our  attention  to 
one  aspect  only  of  this  message  to  struggling 
humanity,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the 
subjects  of  the  author's  prophesyings  will  interest 
teachers,  while  the  charm  of  his  English,  tht- 
throbbing,  living  appeals  to  the  wise  reader's 
reason,  and  the  triumphant  march  of  his  descrip- 
tive passages,  will  much  more  tlian  repay  the 
expenditure  of  time  demanded  by  the  perusal  of 
the  book. 


Na  37,  Vou  4.] 
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COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION. 

IN  Mr.  Whitfield's  book'  we  have:  (i)  A  survey 
of  the  systems  of  commercial  education  in 
different  countries.  (2)  Proposals  for  a  com- 
plete system  of  commercial  education  in  England. 
(3)  Suggestions  on  methods  of  teaching  with  a 
miscellaneous  amount  of  information  bearing  on 
commerce. 

(i)  The  account  given  of  "Commercial  Edu- 
cation" in  the  German  Empire  is  quite  misleading. 
Compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools  in 
Prussia  is  a  matter  of  local  option,  and  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  Pupils  of  intermediate 
modern  schools,  when  destined  for  business,  do  not, 
except  in  isolated  cases,  pass  to  higher  mercantile 
schools.  The  fact  is  that  the  modern  schools 
themselves  keep  in  view  the  requirements  of  com- 
mercial life.  Higher  mercantile  schools  so-called 
are  to  be  found  in  only  three  towns  of  Prussia,  viz., 
Cologne  (and  grade),  Frankfort  o/M.  (ist  grade), 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (ist  grade).  Saxony,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  provide  a  very  fair  number  of  "com- 
mercial schools  "  of  a  more  pronounced  type  than 
the  Realschule,  and  continuation  schools  with 
compulsory  attendance  are  to  be  found  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Much  is  made  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Bavarian  Government  relating  to"  commercial " 
teachers ;  the  truth  is  that  their  application  is  so 
limited  that  they  afford  no  indication  whatever  of 
the  qualifications  of  masters  in  German  commercial 
schools.  More  accurate  treatment  is  accorded  to 
France.  The  patent  omission  is  the  explanation  of 
the  attractiveness  of  the  twelve  "  superior  "  schools 
of  commerce.  It  is  well  known  that  their  roll-call 
is  a  vastly  exaggerated  measure  of  the  genuine 
demand  for  higher  commercial  instruction,  that  in 
fact  the  "superior"  edifice  would  shrin^  to  perhaps 
a  tenth  of  its  present  dimensions  were  it  to  lose 
the  exceptional  privilege  relatively  to  military 
service.  The  author  makes  no  mention  of  the 
"  Ecoles  Pratiques  de  Commerce ''  (under  the 
Ministry  of  the  Industry  and  Commerce)  which 
are  to  be  found  in  a  large  number  of  French  towns. 
Much  useful  information  is  given  us  in  connection 
with  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  part 
dealing  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  comprehensive 
and  accurate. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  future  organisation  of 
our  commercial  education,  the  following  proposals 
are  made : — (a)  The  creation  of  commercial  sides 
at  higher  elementary  schools.  We  imagine  that 
the  boys  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  will  have  to  he 
somewhat  precocious,  if  they  are  to  make  much  of 
the  ambitious  curriculum  that  embraces  modern 
languages,  book-keeping,  commercial  geography, 
and  object  lessons  on  trade  products,  simplified 
economics,  elementary  mathematics,  science,  draw- 
ing, shorthand,  "  business  training."  (i)  The 
further  formation  of  evening  continuation  schools 
for  boys  employed  in  offices,     {c)  The  bifurcation 


I  "  Commerrial  Edocallon  in  TbcoiruHl  Practice"    lly  E.  E.  Wliiilidd, 
M.A.    (.Mcihuen  &  Co.) 
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of  the  upper  division  of  intermediate  schools  into  a 
commercial  and  an  industrial  section,  {d)  The  crea- 
tion of  a  modern  department  without  bifurcation  in 
first-grade  schools.  («)  The  establishment  of  insti 
tutes  of  commerce  with  a  three-years'  course  for 
boys  of  16  years  of  age  and  upwards.  Why 
should  not  the  first-grade  school  provide  this 
training  ?  (/)  The  establishment  of  post-graduate 
{sic)  courses,  such  as  the  School  of  Economics 
provides. 

(3)  The  third  portion  of  the  book  is  made  up  of 
diffuse  talk  and  a  patchwork  of  quotations.     But  it  a 
contains  much  that  is  suggestive  to  teachers.  ■ 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
ample  bibliography  furnished  on  the  various  topics 
discussed. 

By     "  commercial      education,"     say     Messrs^ 
Hooper  and  Graham  in  the  second  book'  under] 
notice,  "  we  mean  a  practical  education  suited  toJ 
the  needs  of  the  present  day,  and  calculated  to  fit) 
young  people  intended  for  business  careers  for  the' 
work    they   will   have   to    perform,  and  to  better 
eqiiip  for    the    work   those    already  in    business. 
This  definition    begs   the   whole  question  of  the 
curriculum  ;  it  assumes  at  once  that  it  is  the  prac- 1 
tical  course  of  study,  such  as  the  authors  lay  down  I 
without  any  appeal  whatever  to  psychology,  that 
is  best  calculated  to  fit  people  for  business.     It  isi 
this  very  contention   which  is  rebutted   by  many  i 
schoolmasters  who  cling  to  school  traditions.     In 
the  interests  of  commercial  education  we  wish  that 
the  authors  had  gone  more  deeply  into  the  matter,  J 
and  had  presented  us  with  something  more  con- 
vincing than  their  insistence  on   the  educational! 
aspect  of  a  commercial  curriculum. 

Five  essentials  are  given  for  a  course  of  higher] 
commercial  education,  following  the  ordinary! 
secondary-school  course  : — Modern  Languages,) 
Commercial  Practice,  Study  of  Materials,  ,Prin*T 
ciples  of  Commerce,  Commercial  Law.  The 
methods  of  study  of  the  various  subjects  falling  I 
under  these  groups  are  discussed.  I 

Under  "  Modern  Languages"  we  are  urged  to 
abandon  our  "trifling"  attitude,  to  do  our  work 
thoroughly  and  to  pursue  our  methods  educa- 
tionally, bearing  in  mind  that  the  tongue  must 
be  trained  equally  with  the  ear  and  the  eye.  To 
this  excellent  advice  a  useful  addition  wouJd  have 
been  the  sketch  of  a  syllabus  for  commercial 
schools,  showing  how  far  commercial  require- 
ments necessitate  a  supplement  to  the  ordinary 
literary  pabulum.  It  is  right  that  our  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  demands  made  by  Eastern 
markets  on  a  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages. 
We  are  shown  what  the  Universities  of  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  Vienna  have  done  to  meet  the  want ; 
but  the  authors  seem  evidently  to  be  ignorant  of] 
the  existence  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Languages  I 
attached  to  the  Imperial  Institute  in  London. 
The  "  Commercial  Practice  "  course,  as  described 
by  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Graham,  co-ordinates  the 
study  of  the  machinery  of  business,  book-keeping,, 

1  "  Comineici.'il  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad."    By  Fccderidi  Hoop^l 

and  JaiiiM  Gra^iant     (MacmiUan  &  Co.)  """"^  i 
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and  arithtnetic.  It  affords  an  excellent  training 
for  the  clerical  work  that  the  commercial  assistant 
is  called  upon  to  perform.  We  are  inclined  to 
tlxiak,  however,  that  for  higher  commercial  require- 
stents  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  should 
be  more  scientific,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  it  should 
le  taken  simultaneously  with  or  subsequent  to 
••  The  Principles  of  Commerce  "  and  "  Com- 
niercial  Law." 

More  than    half  of   the    book  before   us   deals 
with  the  actual  provision  of  commercial  education 
!B  different  parts   of    the    world.     Germany,    of 
cantse,  leads  the  way.     In  spite,  however,  of  the 
pnaunence  given  to  this  country,  it  will  appear, 
both  from  the  map  and  the   list  of  schools,  that, 
■     after  all,  not  very  much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
el  %peciali$ed    commercial     instruction    over    and 
alore    that    given     in    elementary    continuation 
dnses.     The  diagram   showing  the  organisation 
«f  commercial  education  in  Germany  has  no  rela- 
tion lo  actuality.     The  whole  section  on  "  Com- 
nerdal    Education  Abroad  "  seems  to  have  been 
derived   from  prospectuses  of  schools,  and  is  for 
that  reason  misleading  in  the  extreme.     The  thing 
becomes  ridiculous  when,  in  the  case  of  Leipzig, 
itc    prospectus     of    the     "  Handelslehranstalt '' 
iSecoodary  School   of  Commerce)   slips  into  the 
progTunme   of  the  "  Handelshochschule  "  {Com- 
mercial University).     Boys  of  second-grade  secon- 
daiy-scbool  age  are  made  to  have  a  curriculum 
embracing  such  subjects  as  finance,  international 
law,  statistics,  German  colonial  policy ! 

When  we  come  to  "Commercial  Education" 
at  home,  we  find  that  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  co-extensive. 
We  are  indeed  furnished  with  some  extremely 
tateresttng  and  useful  information  of  what  has 
heea  achieved  in  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Graham's 
county  ;  but  "  Particulars  of  what  has  hitherto 
bnoo  done  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  should 
•nbrace  more  than  the  Yorkshire  experiment. 
The  work  done  by  London  Polytechnics,  School 
Boatds,  the  School  of  Economics,  and  some  of  the 
Ixce  day-schools  is  surely  deserving  of  mention 
■adeven  of  description. 


4  Claa  Btak  if  English  Bittery.  Bjr  Arthur  Hassall. 
to. -f- 603  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  Jr.  fxi. — This  is  a  handy  and 
■rfrf  cotiiac  of  the  bets  of  English  history,  well  supplied  with 
H^  piiA*<  table*,  "  notes  and  illustrations "  (not  pictorial), 
■I  •  fall  iBdex,  and  well  deserving  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
At  aiididales  for  llie  t-arious  examinations  mentioned  on  the 
•ifWiynr  But  there  is  very  little  depth  in  it.  The  teachei 
ifl  n^te  to  supply,  for  the  most  part,  explanations  of  the 
•VMaCDU  here  narrated,  especially  of  the  drift  in  matters 
r— iHiiiiiml  On  the  whole  it  fulfils  the  author's  promise 
•f  Uiag  wriltm  io  the  light  oF  the  most  recent  research  ;  but 
•*k*ft  oai«t  that  he  still  attributes  many  grammar  schools  to 
VI.,  thai  he  retains  "  Morton's  fork "  in  the  text, 
I  **  diimdittng  "  it  in  a  footnote,  that  he  thinks  the  word 
il "  was  made  out  of  the  initials  of  its  members,  and  we 
1  Us  aecrmni  u(  the  Statute  De  Tallagio  non  Conccdendo 
vatot  cwiiwnn  to  "  Stuhbs."  But  the  greatest  complaint  wc 
I  to  aake  is  the  sathor'>  apparent  ignorance  of  Puritan  and 
,  Ptsbflctian  and  Congregational ist  history. 


TWO    AMERICAN    MANUALS 
GENERAL   HISTORY." 


OF 


THE  American  School  and  College  Text- Book 
Agency  have  sent  us  two  of  the  four  manuals 
of  General  History  which  appear  in  their 
catalogue.  The  subject  is  not  familiar  to  us  over 
here ;  it  does  not  appear  in  the  syllabus  of  any  of 
our  public  school-examinations;  and  apparently 
few  teachers  think  it  worth  while  on  their  own 
initiative  to  introduce  the  subject,  even  though 
they  believe  as  heartily  in  its  utility  as  does  Mr. 
VV.  M.  Childs  (see  School  World,  April,  1901). 
But  it  seems  to  be  taken  up  in  American  schools  so 
extensively  that  publishers  thought  it  worth  while 
producing  twenty  or  thirty  different  books  to  meet 
the  demand.  Some  of  these  are  compilations  put 
together  with  more  or  less  care  by  persons  who 
have  not  had  a  scientific  training  in  history  ;  others 
are  by  university  professors,  some  of  whom  have 
a  European  reputation.  Both  the  varieties  are 
exemplified  in  the  two  books  before  us.  Mr.  John 
Anderson's  "New  Manual  of  General  History" 
bears  on  its  title  page  the  date  of  1899,  but  the  pre- 
face is  dated  1882,  and  there  are  many  signs  in  the 
book  lists,  &c.,  that  the  book  has  either  not  been  re- 
cently revised  or  has  been  revised  very  badly.  The 
book  is  not  attractive  in  outward  show,  and  as  for 
the  text,  here  is  a  fair  sample  from  a  chapter  on  the 
Progress  of  Civilisation  in  Modern  Europe : — 

Modern  history  commences  at  the  epoch  at  which  the  dawn  of 
intelligence  broke  upon  Europe.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
Rfteenth  century  the  civilisation  of  the  Greek  Empire  had 
disappeared  before  the  conquering  arms  of  the  ruJe  and 
ferocious  Ottomans  ;  and  the  western  nations,  emerging  from  the 
night  of  mediaeval  ignorance,  began  to  glow  with  the  first  beams 
of  that  intellectual  and  social  illumination  to  which  they  have 
attained. 

Teachers  who  still  use  Collier  may  agree 
with  the  author  in  regarding  this  as  written  "in 
a  pleasing  and  instructive  style " ;  but  for  our 
own  part  we  think  the  "  outline  reviews,  topical 
synopses,  and  chronological  tables"  with  which  the 
book  is  copiously  supplied  are  more  deserving  of 
approbation — and  indeed  of  imitation  in  historical 
manuals  generally.  On  the  whole,  the  book  strikes 
us  as  not  worth  the  trouble  of  transportation  ;  and 
we  hope  that  teachers  will  discourage  this  particular 
"  immigrant  alien  "  by  ignoring  its  existence. 

The  other  book  stands  on  a  wholly  different 
footing.  The  author  is  Professor  of  Economics  in 
the  University  of  New  York,  and  is — if  we  may 
judge  from  his  portrait  in  the  publisher's  excellent 
catalogue  —  young  and  alert.  These  are  not 
personalities.  Mr.  Colby's  youthfulness  accounts 
both  for  the  briskness  of  his  style  and  for  a  certain 
amount  of  inexperience  in  his  terminology ;  while 
as   for   his  position  it    may  safely  be   said   that, 

t  "  N«w  Manual  of  Gencml  History  for  the  use  of  Colleges.  High 
SchdoU,  Academics,  he."  Dy  Joliu  J.  Anderson,  Ph.D.  68]  pp.  (Nevr 
York  :  Maynard  .Merrill  &  Co.)    8«. 

**  Outlines  of  General  History."  By  Frank  Moore  C«lby.  s64-(-lxii.  pp. 
(Bibliography  and  index.)  (New  York:  American  Book  Co.)  ^^.  gd. 

Kach  book  tuis  about  too  illustrations  and  maps,  many  colouivd ;  and 
both  ax%  on  sale,  al  the  prices  named,  at  the  American  School  and  College 
Teat-book  Agency,  9,  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  ~    — 
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though  an  economist  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
historian,  no  good  general  history  can  possibly  be 
written  without  a  knowledge  ol  economics.  Mr. 
Colby's  address  is  "University  Heights,  N.Y.," 
hut  he  can  descend  to  school  level  without  in- 
convenience to  himself  and  his  readers:  his  facts 
are  well  chosen,  admirably  arranged,  expressed  in 
simple  and  sensible  language,  and  are  above  the 
usual  standard  of  accuracy.  His  book  needs 
revision — all  first  editions  do— and  it  would  be 
vastly  improved  if  it  were  eqtn'pped  with  the 
teaching  apparatus  usual  in  American  manuals  of 
history.  In  price,  size,  and  general  get-up,  it 
invites  comparison  with  the  "  European  History  " 
of  Prof.  G.  B.  Adams,  of  Yale.  On  the  whole 
the  bibliographical  side-notes  in  the  latter  book — 
very  ill  balanced  by  Prof.  Colby's  sedimentary 
bibliography — incline  us  to  give  it  precedence  as  a 
teacher's  book,  while  the  greater  fulness  of  Prof. 
Colby  would  make  it  a  more  complete  class-book. 
Both  are  a  great  deal  too  casual  in  their  terminology, 
and  would  expose  their  users  to  the  danger  of  Mr. 
P^vans's  recent  strictures  in  these  columns,  and 
both  need  some  slight  adaptation  for  use  in  the 
British  Isles.  But  if  we  were  looking  out  for  a 
text-book  of  General  History  for  class  use,  and 
were  allowed  to  adopt  more  than  one,  Prof. 
Colby's  would  certainly  be  among  the  chosen. 
We  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  his 
suggestions  and  help  in  teaching,  but  we  should 
hesitate  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  placing  his 
book  in  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens. 
And  we  cherish  the  belief  that  there  are  some 
other  American  manuals  of  General  History,  not 
kept  in  stock  over  here,  to  which  the  American 
Agency  might  well  direct  its  attention. 


COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.' 

THE  educational  pessimist  should  study  the 
"  Specimen  Courses  of  Instruction  for 
Training  Colleges  suggested  by  the  Board 
of  Education,"  recently  published.  "The  days  of 
the  old  wooden  curriculum  which  prescribed  in 
detail  the  subjects  to  be  studied  by  students  in  all 
training  colleges  are  numbered.  The  man  of 
science  is  abroad.  Instead  of  employing  his  time 
in  concocting  weird  "  notes  of  lessons  "  on  subjects 
of  which  he  was  more  or  less  profoundly  ignorant, 
the  teacher  in  training  to  mould  the  minds  of 
our  future  workers  is  henceforth  to  be  shown 
"  (a)  how  to  encourage  thoughtfulness,  originality, 
inquisitiveness,  and  observation  in  children  ; 
(6)  how  children  may  be  induced  to  find  things  out 
for  themselves,  and  so  to  help  in  the  development 
of  their  own  character  and  education  ;  (c)  that 
lecturing  is  not  teaching;  and  (d)  that  education 
means  the  training  of  the  mind,  not  the  storing  of 
the  memory." 

'  "Spedmrn  Courses  oflnuruction  for  Training  Collcgunig^CiiMd  tiyihe 
noanf '^f  F:diic.aiion.'     I.<mdon.    1901. 


With  these  objects  in  view,  the  syllabuses  of  the 
subjects  which  engage  the  attention  of  students  in 
training  colleges — it  is  almost  unneces.sary  to  add 
"  for  elementary  school  teachers,"  since  such  in- 
stitutions for  secondary  schoolmasters  are  almost 
unknown — have,  in  the  hands  of  the  recent  Com- 
mittee,   undergone    a    complete    metamorphosis. 
The   directions   which   are    given   respecting   the 
teaching  of  mathematics  and  science  show  clearly 
how  profoundly  the  missionary  eflforts  of  Professors 
Armstrong  and  Perry  have  influenced  the  autho- 
rities.    Now  the  future  elementary  schoolmaster 
is  to  be  encouraged  to  familiarise  himself  with  the 
use   of   logarithms,    the   slide  rule,  with  squared 
paper  and  the  plotting  of  curves.     Euclid  is  to  be 
dethroned,   and   we   are   to   have   in    his  place  a 
practical  introduction  to  geometrical  concepts  by 
way  of  an  experimental  demonstration  of  the  pro- 
perties of  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  circles  and  other, 
figures.    Closely  linked  to  a  mathematical  traininj 
on   these   rational    lines   there   is    to    be    carefu 
instruction  in  the  "  research  "  method  of  teaching 
science.     The  laborious  learning  of  scientific  facta 
by   rote,    which   is   worse   than    useless    since  it 
eclipses  the  true  function  of  science  in  education^ 
is  to  be  displaced  by  a  practical  introduction  tc 
the  method  of  science,  the  plan  of  answering  ne\ 
questions  which  present  themselves  by  a  carefuUj 
planned   experiment   skilfully  arranged  with  this 
object  in  view. 

But  the  influence  of  the  scientific  method  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  instruction  the  scholasti 
tyro  is  to  receive  in  mathematics  and  science 
Modern  languages  are  to  be  treated  as  livin| 
languages,  and  success  will  be  gauged  by  the  powe 
the  student  develops  of  expressing  himself  in  the 
foreign  tongue,  whether  by  writing  or  speaking^ 
History  is,  in  these  specimen  courses,  somethiD| 
quite  distinct  from  a  mere  chronicle  of  events  and 
their  dates.  Students  are  to  study  some  of  the 
great  movements  of  mediaeval  and  modem  Euroi 
pean  history,  to  be  taken  on  the  widest  lines,  wit 
the  object  of  making  a  framework  of  historic 
ideas  for  later  detailed  study.  So,  too,  in  literature 
the  goal  towards  which  the  lecturers  and  tutor 
are  to  strive  is  "  to  stimulate  interest  and  furnish 
preparation  for  the  appreciation  and  study 
literature, '  the  general  idea  throughout  being 
"direct  and  encourage  the  wider  reading  of  Englis 
classics." 

There  are  also  alternative  courses.  For  instance 
the  course  for  an  urban  college  for  women  di 
from  that  considered  suitable  for  a  country  college. 
One,  at  least,  of  the  suggestions  we  find  in  these] 
specimen  curricula  is  a  little  Utopian.  In  onel 
place  it  is  stated,  "  the  subjects  studied  should  bel 
chosen  as  far  as  possible  with  reference  to  what] 
are  likely  to  be  the  student's  special  requirements;' 
and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  student  has,J 
by  answering  advertisements  or  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  college  authorities,  to  secure  a  I 
f)ost  where  he  can,  A  student  may  be  able  to  tell  i 
in  what  class  of  school  he  would  prefer  to  teach  I 
were  all  conditions  equally  attractive,  but  so  long 
as  the  best  salaries  are  to  be  obtained  under  the  J 
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Urge  nrban  school-boards  most  teachers  will  prefer 
to  tnch  in  them,  i(  they  can  manage  it ;  in  other 
vords,  in  face  of  the  competitions  of  the  market- 
place it  is  impossible  to  tell  "  what  are  likely  to 
be  the  student's  special  requirements." 

To  the  educationist  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
SMoadary  education — and  is  there  one  who  is 
not  ? — there  is  something  saddening  about  the 
study  of  this  official  publication.  How  long  must 
we  wait  for  well  equipped  colleges  designed  to  train 
secondary-school  teachers  for  their  life's  work  ? 


CAMBRIDGE    CLASSICS.' 

SHILLETO  is  still  a  name  to  conjure  with  in 
Cambridge,  and  few  indeed  have  reached  the 
Classical  Tripos  without  copying  some  of  bis 
wsioas  into  their  notebooks.  It  has  long  been 
Itb  that  a  collection  of  his  work  would  be  well 
«QCth  making,  not  only  for  the  old  pupils  who  still 
cberisb  liis  memory,  but  for  all  who  are  interested 
a  fine  scholarship.  This  volume  will  bear  out  the 
high  reputation  which  Shilleto  enjoys,  and  will 
iacrease  the  regret  of  his  admirers  that  he  left  so 
httle  completed  work  behind  him.  At  the  same 
time,  his  work  had  not  the  same  value  in  all 
departments.  In  Latin  verse  he  has  nothing  of 
Calrexley's  magic,  his  style  is  correct,  but  some- 
tunes  prosy  or  even  unnatural.  The  hexa- 
meters have  not  the  vigour  and  variety  of  Prof. 
Jcbb's;  the  lyrics  are  somewhat  disappoint- 
1^;  the  elegiacs  lack  brightness  and  point. 
Sluleto  is  at  his  best  in  a  description  like 
that  from  Scott  on  page  276 ;  the  plain  style 
tmtt  bim.  Of  his  Latin  prose,  the  most  satis- 
faetorjr  pieces  are  terse  and  condensed,  not 
nactly  "radtean.  yet  reminding  one  more  of 
Tadttis  than  of  Livy.  The  Latin  prose,  however, 
coold  be  equalled  by  others,  and  there  are  who 
late  done  better.  But  Greek  is  his  true  province. 
If  Germans  in  Greek  are  sadly  to  seek,  Shilleto  was 
sot.  The  iambic  versions,  despite  some  obvious 
itnits,  are  distinguished :  if  there  are  rather  too 
saoy  reaoived  rhythms,  if  there  is  some  obscurity, 
ibn  is  often  the  happy  phrase,  and  always  the 
k&se  of  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible. 
Shilleto  can  be  daring  : 

Great  king,  wi(hin  this  coffin  I  present 
Thy  tniricfl  fear. 

Ti  chv  ^r*ytt  tii'  iyyoi. 

fiat  it  not  his  dating  justified  ?     He  has  covered  a 

rery  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the  selections,  and 

!  power  of  expression  is  equal  to  them  all.     Yet 

\,w<;  ,,,,{  succeed  in  creating  a  distinct  style,  or 

bating  the  style  of  one  of  his  models  to  a 

cijr.    i  lie  effect,  however,  is  pleasing,  and  always 

•aiJBed.     Now    and    then    we    feel    inclined    to 


Tvk  ««d  Lalin  CcMttpoaitton. " 
«3  vmnmkf  pR9^)    7%.  6d.  net. 


By  Kidunl  Sliillelo,  M.A.    (Cam- 


question  a  detail:  as  rf'"  «*"■  (p.  31),  which  ought 
surely  to  be  <(►  "wi  kAvp  ,- oCJ' io-icrf»oii  (p.  13)  appears 
to  mean  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  meant  for  ; 
and  there  are  other  obscurities  in  the  same 
piece.  The  only  other  Greek  metre  he  at- 
tempts is  the  anapaestic  dimeter,  which  he  is 
apt  to  make  monotonous  (the  piece  on  p.  59 
is  four  stanzas  of  four  lines  each),  but  his  phrasing 
is  happy  enough.  But  the  Greek  prose  is  his 
glory ;  and  here  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  strong  historical  pieces  after  Thucydides,  the 
flowing  oratory,  or  the  bright  dialogue  is  more 
to  be  praised.  His  instinct  for  Greek  prose  is 
unerring,  his  power  equal  to  all  difficulties ;  he 
has  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  and  rhythm,  and  the 
tact  to  seize  on  essentials  and  ignore  accidents. 
One  of  the  most  striking  pieces  is  a  short  extract 
from  Bolingbroke  which  is  placed  last  of  all.  We 
may  extract  one  sentence  :  "  Corruption  serves  to 
oil  the  wheels  of  government,  and  to  render  the 
administration  more  smooth  and  easy :"     «"po8oitia 

KaSiictp  rh  tKaiov  TOis  rpoxois  oStoi  xal  oBri)  avu^iffi  Tfi 
ToAiTcff  Srrf  turpox^^^pop  ital  Xtiirfpoy  -wpolivai.      Let  him 

who  hesitates  about  buying  read  the  dialogue  on 
p.  176  between  Alciphon  and  Euphranor,  and  he 
will  hesitate  no  longer. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  late  Mr. 
Neil's  edition  of  the  "  Knights  of  Aristophanes,"' 
although  the  editor's  death  prevented  his  putting 
the  final  touches  to  his  work.  Had  he  lived,  he 
would  certainly  have  enlarged  the  introduction, 
which  at  present  is  little  more  than  a  sketch ;  and 
he  might  have  added  somewhat  to  the  notes  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  play.  Yet  even  so  this 
stands  alone  amongst  the  editions  of  Aristophanes 
for  its  combination  of  taste,  learning  and  humour. 
A  German  critic  who  has  written  on  Aristophanes 
clearly  catalogues  the  qualities  which  the  editor 
ought  to  have ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  list  we  read, 
"  Funftens  :  er  muss  Spass  verstehen."  His  com- 
patriots as  a  rule  do  not  "  Spass  verstehen," 
ingenious  as  they  are  in  hunting  out  parallels; 
nor  do  they  always  understand  Greek  or  the 
Greek  metres  as  they  might.  But  every  page  of 
this  commentary  shows  that  Mr.  Neil,  whilst  not 
neglecting  the  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  had 
a  critical  and  linguistic  acumen  which  places  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  scholars.  His  appendix  on  the 
uses  of  7«,  which  reduces  that  much-abused 
particle  to  rule  and  order,  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  many ;  but  there  are  many  short  notes 
which  bring  out  a  new  point  in  a  conclusive 
manner.  He  is  unerring  in  his  sense  of  the 
associations  of  words,  so  important  and  so  often 
neglected.  Thus,  to  take  a  few  examples  out  of 
many,  he  points  out  that  KMoialiutr  is  playful, 
"  poor  devil''  (7),  suggests  that  M""  was  a  nursery 
word  (51),  explains  the  artificial  connotation  of 
words  in — *>>h<^,  (278),  distinguishes  "ari  «C>»o,  of  gay 
and  confident  speed,  from  ««t'  ofpoy  of  carelessness  ' 
(432).  His  philological  knowledge  is  also  wide 
and  sound,  so  that  he  can  often  correct  a  mistaken 
derivation  and  suggest  a  new  one.     He  is  careful 

I  "The  Knighu  of  AtUlophann."    E<liu<l  by  R.  A.  NeiL    (CamWidfe 
Unireisity  Prns.)     los.  net. 
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to  draw  attention  to  the  niceties  of  rhythm,  and  in 
another  appendix  discusses  the  effect  of  tragic 
rhythm  in  comedy.  He  gives  further  many  ex- 
cellent translations,  and  not  a  few  apposite  quota- 
tions from  English  plays.  Two  points  which  he 
touches  on  in  several  places  are  of  more  than 
usual  importance :  the  question  of  the  Old  Attic 
dialect  and  that  of  Old  Attic  religion.  In  study- 
ing this  play  from  another  point  of  view,  we  had 
noticed  the  peculiar  place  taken  by  Poseidon,  as 
the  god  of  old-fashioned  or  humble  folk ;  Mr. 
Neil  lays  stress  on  this,  pointing  out  that  the  oath 
by  Poseidon  is  especially  strong  (338),  and  that  he 
is  the  Tory  god  (144,  551)  as  opposed  to  the 
democratic  Athena.  He  also  feels  a  solemnity  in 
the  ending  of  TtTriyo^pas  and  such  words  (1331), 
and  notes  the  "  solecism  "  •<  with  the  subjunctive 
(698).  Both  these  subjects  might  have  been  well 
treated  at  length  in  appendices  ;  but  Mr.  Neil  had 
probably  not  quite  realised  their  meaning.  Posei- 
don was  the  god  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
and  as  such  held  ground  with  the  great  nobles  and 
with  the  country  folk  alike;  and  the  "solecism," 
together  with  other  dialectic  usages  and  forms 
which  are  often  set  down  to  epic  influence,  were 
doubtless  again  the  Old  Attic  dialect,  which  was 
akin  to  Aeolic,  the  common  source  of  Attic  and 
epic.  We  see  these  preserved  in  tragedy  and 
common  or  rustic  speech,  just  as  thou  survives  in 
English  for  solemn  adjurations  and  on  the  lips  of 
the  peasant.  In  a  few  points  we  must  differ  from  Mr. 
Neil.  If  what  we  have  just  suggested  is  true,  his 
note  on  698,  which  commends  Cobet's  "  correc- 
tions "  of  "  solecisms,"  is  wrong.  We  cannot  agree 
with  his  explanation  of  3<^«  (1151) ;  or  of  "V^l  •  •  y* 
in  line  185,  where  the  retort  seems  to  be,  "  Oh, 
yes,  I'm  a  gentleman  if  I  am  not  a  low-born 
churl."  On  1309  he  appears  to  have  missed  a 
point ;  ffto^iimi  ri  Naiaaros  would  Suggest  such  phrases 

as  "AxiA**'"  AiwitA^OM  tpyof  ClA    ii.   793,   38.       A    few 

other  additions  might  be  suggested,  but  there 
is  hardly  a  line  one  would  wish  to  be  taken 
away. 


THREE    HISTORICAL    SOURCE-BOOKS.' 

THOUGH    collections  of   extracts   from    his- 
torical sources  for  school  use  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  conspicuous  success  in  this 
country,  they  seem  to  be  in  sufficient  demand  in 
the  States  to  call  for  a  pretty  constant  supply. 

The  three  new  source-books  before  us  do  for 
constitutional  history  what  the  earlier  source- 
books of  Professors  Colby,  Hart,  and  Kendall  do 
for  the  political  history  of  this  country,  and,  like 
Ihem,  they  are  imported  from  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

'  (0  "  Le»ding  Doctinirate  of  Englwh  History  logttherwilh  llluHnlivc 
MateiUI  from  Contemporary  Wriltn  ind  a  Bibliography  of  the  Soarco." 
HyG.  CL«t.    xviL+fo9pp.    (Brll.)    7s.  6d.  net. 

(i)  "  Liberty  Document  wiib  Contemporary  Exposition  and  Critiial 
Comimnis  drawn  from  variout  Writers."  Selected  and  prepared  by  Mabel 
Hill,  and  edited  with  an  Introdtjction  by  A.  B.  H.trl.  xxviii.-t458  pp. 
(Longmans.)    ».  6d.  net. 

<J>  "Select  Documents  of  English  Conslilutlonal  History."  Edited  by 
Ci.U  Adams  and  H.  M.  Stepbenv   «viii. -1-555  pp.   (Macmillan.)    xos.  net. 


The  new  trio  is  not  so  essential  as  the  old  trio  for 
school  teachers,  because  they  are  more  special 
in  their  application  ;  but  one  at  least  is  a  desirable 
possession  for  all  those  who  recognise  that  history 
teaching  based  entirely  on  text-books  and  other 
secondary  matter  is  bound  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
We  propose  to  describe  the  three,  taking  them  in 
the  order  of  publication,  in  such  a  way  that  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds  which 
they  will  order  first. 

(i)  Prof.   Lee's  volume  is  in   many   ways   the 
most   ambitious  and  the  least  satisfactory.     It  is 
a   handsome  octavo  volume,  containmg  not   onI]|| 
235  extracts  ranging  from  Herodotus  to  the  Anglo- 
Boer   Convention   of   1884,  but   also   a  classified 
bibliography  of  the  sources  which  extends  to  6| 
pages   and    239  entries.     The  bill  of  fare  is   ej 
cellent,    but    the   cooking,    we    regret    to    say, 
abominable.     This   is   a  strong  word  to  use,  bo 
it  is  justified  by  the  facts.     There  is  hardly  a  paj 
without   a   mistake   of  fact   or   misspelling ;    at 
many  of  these  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  charity 
ascribed  to  the  printers.     "  Woolsej"  "  for  "  WoS 
sey,"  "  Invasion  of  Briton,"  "  Count  [for  Court! 
of  the  Great  Mogul,"  "Inland"  for  "Ireland" 
such  misprints  are  of  common  occurrence  and 
often,  unlike  these,  of  a  kind  which  might  seriouslj 
mislead  the  layman.     Unfortunately,  the  mistake 
are  most  elusive  and  most  dangerous  in  the  bibho- 
graphy,  which  is  planned  on  a  scale  that  would  make 
it  extremely  useful  for  the  elementary  student  of  Eng 
lish  Historyif it  wereonly trustworthy.   Thereisi 
reason  why  a  small  bibliography  should  not  be  1 
sound  in  its  way  as  the  admirable  work  of  ~ 
Gross.     As  for  the  documents,  ihey  are  a  servic< 
able  but   somewhat    arbitrary  collection,    maint 
illustrating  constitutional    history ;   but    they 
carelessly   transcribed.      Messrs.    Bell   would 
well,  for  their  reputation's  sake,  to  issue  a  full  II 
ol  errata  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  insist  that 
book    should   be    thoroughly    revised.      It    won 
then   become   a    valuable    addition    to   our  stc 
of  source-books. 

(2)  Miss  Hill's  volume,  despite  its  rhetorical  ai 
meaningless   title,  is  a   sensible   and   nieritoriou 
compilation.     It  contains  about  two  dozen  realf 
"  leading  documents "  of   English    and  America 
history,  including,  for  instance.  King  John's  Mag 
Carta,   Conjirmatio   Cartarum,   the    Common\ 
Constitutions  and  the  American  Declaration  of 
dependence ;  and  each   is  illustrated    by  both    o 
temporary  comment  and  later  criticisms.    (Messr 
Longmans  will  send  a  full  table  of  contents 
application.)     The  idea  is  decidedly  good  from 
historical  point  of  view;  and  the  fact  that  its  cc 
tents  have  been  actually  through  the  test  of  schc 
use  (at  the  State  Normal  School,  Lowell,   Me 
should  give  pause  to  the  scoffer  who  believes  I 
a  sixpenny  "  Curtis  "   "  will  furnish  all  we  neei 
ask  "  in  history.     But  the  execution  is  not  so  gc 
as  the  presence  of  Prof.  Hart's  name  on  the  tit 
page   would    lead    us    to    expect.     The    editor 
although  they  must  be  acquainted  with  the  wiiuj 
style   of   writing    so   wittily  exposed    in   Seelej 
"  Political  Science,"  never  condescend  to  expli 
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what  they  mean  by  "  liberty"  ;  they  cite  too  many 
minor  authors  for  their  "  critical  comments  "  ;  and 
jn  some  cases  they  seem  to  be  very  hard  pressed 
tor  "  contemporary  exposition  " — e.g.,  when  they 
use  Burnet's  remarks  on  the  Abjuration  Bill  by  way 
'  -\position  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  1701.  Much 
:  .de  comment,  contemporary  and  later,  needs  a 
ileal  of  modification  before  it  can  be  accepted,  and 
there  is  a  danger  lest  it  should  be  taken  for  gospel 
by  the  lay  teacher.  Miss  Hill  herself  is  not  above 
suspicion  in  point  of  scholarship.  "  Witanagemot " 
(p.  423)  may  be  a  misprint,  but  the  statement  that 
"  William  lll.'s  only  son  "  died  in  1701  cannot  be 
iscribed  to  the  printer.  In  fact,  the  introductions 
to  each  chapter  abound  in  statements  which  are 
Dot  merely  debatable,  but  demonstrably  wrong. 
The  general  design,  the  texts,  and  the  short  biblio- 
graphy are  all  good  ;  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
not  quite  worthy  of  its  lieautiful  printer's  and 
binder's  work. 

Messrs.  Adams  and  Stephens  have  produced 
:  r:  jfoughly  sound  and  serviceable  book,  which  has 
ItBg  been  needed.  It  contains  276  documents 
lostrating  English  constitutional  history  from 
«o8o  to  1885 ;  these  are  well  selected,  carefully 
printed,  and  provide,  in  a  single  handy  volume,  all 
that  any  but  advanced  students  need  have  before 
ibem.  It  is  every  way  more  suitable  for  upper 
forms  of  schools  and  for  pass  candidates  at  the 
Uaiversitics  and  for  general  class  teachers  than 
the  longer  and  more  minute  collections  of  docu- 
ments edited  by  Doctors  Stubbs,  Prothero,  and 
Gardiner  for  the  Oxford  Press ;  and  we  hope  that 
conservatism  and  vested  interests  will  not  long  de- 
lay its  formal  adoption  by  those  who  are  responsible 
far  pass-degree  syllabuses  in  History.  But  — for 
here  also  there's  a  "  but  " — the  book  is  prepos- 
(■roosly  dear  at  los.  net ;  and  there  should  be  an 
iodex,  if  not  an  introduction  and  a  bibliography. 

It  should  be  added  that  each  of  these  books  con- 
tains a  first-rate  table  of  contents,  and  that  in  each 
book  the  documents  which  were  origmally  Latin 
or  French  are  here  translated.  The  first  two 
books  also  contain  fair  indexes,  and  all  are  well 
printed  and  strongly  bound. 


DEPARTMENTAL  ADVICE  TO 
TEACHERS. 

im  Kc«f(]  nt  Kilucation  ha^  putilUhed  rrccntly  a  number  of 
■ffOUand  iugc*ttionsa»  to  methods  of  teaching  which  ought  not 
to  W  OTotooked,  for  these  puMiciliont  contain  some  useful  hints 
*ad  opfatluoa  which,  if  teachers  could  he  peisuaded  to  assimilate 
A■^  would  have  considerahle  influence  on  the  work  of  instruc- 
laa  To  make  this  easilj  possible  we  have  selected  a  few  pas- 
■BB  M<trriii(  to  suhjectx  of  wide  educational  interest,  and  they 
«N  km  leprioted.  It  i.s  often  stated  that  nothing  which  is  said 
<^ Iwcfcing  in  public  elementary  schools  can  t>c  of  assistance  to 
'Mm  «bMr  work  lies  in  the  secondary-  school,  but  we  do  not 
ipat  vkb  ibu  view.  Voung  children,  whatever  the  social 
Vamttihat  parent*,  always  <et  about  the  business  of  learning 
i*  NKfe  the  same  way.  What  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  6n<l 
'Mt  e(  iW  tlcmentary  school  represents  approximately  what  is 


)  rue  of  the  lower  pans  of  secondary  schools.  The  student  of 
education  should  therefore  give  consideration  to  educational 
work  of  all  kinds,  and  judge  ihcir  merits  in  the  light  of  his  own 
experience. 

The  first  selections  are  from  the  "  Revised  Instructions  appli- 
cable to  the  Code  of  1901."  It  is  there  insisted  upon  that  the 
nature  and  tcope  of  the  instruction  which  should  be  given  in  all 
schools  should  have  in  view  the  co-ordination  of  the  whole  of 
the  school  woik.  All  the  instructions  have  been  drawn  up  to 
give  more  freedom  of  initiative  to  individual  managers  and 
teachers,  and  to  secure  a  more  complete  adaptation  ol  the  in- 
struction to  local  requirements. 

JLn  Annual  Plan  of  Work. 

.'Vt  the  beginning  of  each  year  there  must  be  provided  a  plan 
of  the  work  to  t>e  done  in  that  year,  which  should  set  out,  in 
outline,  schemes  of  work  in  the  different  subjects.  But  if  it  is 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  scholars,  the  teacher  is  at  liberty 
to  deviate  from  any  scheme  either  in  the  way  of  omission  or 
enlargement  or  curtailment  of  its  various  parts.  There  should 
also  be  provided  note-books  for  containing  brief  summaries  of 
the  chief  oral  lessons,  a  record  book  in  which  the  head  teacher 
may  make  brief  entries  showing  the  quality  of  work  done 
throughout  the  school  as  tested  by  periodical  examinations,  and 
progress  or  mark  books  as  to  the  individual  conduct,  applica- 
tion, and  advance  of  the  scholars.  All  these  documents  are  the 
property  of  the  managers,  and  in  case  of  a  change  of  teacher 
should  be  left  at  the  school.  It  may  be  useful  that  some  short 
record  of  the  conduct  of  each  scholar  should  be  sent  to  the 
parents  annually.  Hut  such  records  should  not  hamper  a 
teacher  in  varying  the  work  of  the  school,  nor  be  so  detailed  as 
to  demand  an  undue  amount  of  clerical  work. 

The  Objects  and  Scope  of  Instrnction. 

The  object  of  the  course  of  instruction  is  to  convey  informs' 
tion  to  the  minds  of  children,  and  still  more  to  stimulate  them 
to  acquire  knowledge  for  themselves.  To  this  end  all  lessons 
should  be  directed,  and  not  merely  the  "  object"  lessons  which 
are  si}metimes  supposed  to  be  the  only  effective  method  of 
attaining  it. 

Hitherto  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  followed  in  all  schools 
has  been  prescribed  in  minute  detail,  and  practically  little 
variety,  even  of  method,  was  attempted  by  any  teacher.  In  fuluie, 
teachers  must  consider  for  themselves  what  shall  be  the  scope  of 
their  instruction  and  what  are  the  best  methods  to  pursue. 
They  may,  if  they  choose,  deviate  little  from  the  routine  which 
has  become  a  second  nature,  or  they  may  introduce  innovations 
both  numerous  and  various.  But  whether  they  adopt  either  of 
these  extreme  courses  or  a  judicious  modification  of  both  of 
Ihem,  they  must  remember  that  the  resiwnsibilily  is  theirs. 

The  Inspector  will  judge  the  succes.s  of  the  instruction  by 
noticing  the  conduct  of  the  children  during  their  ordinary 
lessons,  whether  the  attention  is  keen  or  languid,  whether  the 
children  are  careful  and  industrious  or  idle  or  slovenly.  He 
may  put  a  few  simple  questions  on  the  subject  of  the  lesson  and 
also  on  other  parts  of  the  school  work.  The  exercise  books, 
the  records  of  previous  examinations,  and  the  papers  worked  by 
the  children  and  revised  by  the  teacher,  will  afford  further 
material  for  forming  an  opinion.  The  Inspector  may  also  give 
valuable  help  to  the  teacher  in  this  way  ;  for  frequently  small 
errors  of  various  kinds  strike  a  fresh  observer  though  they  escape 
the  notice  of  the  teacher,  the  keenness  of  whose  apprehension 
may  be  somewhat  blunted  by  familiarity. 

The  intelligence  of  the  instruction  depends  on  the  method, 
and  as  methods  aim  at  a  certain  end,  the  entire  removal  of  the 
official  examination  which  was  once  a  determining  factor  in  the 
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tcheme  of  instruction  will  induce  teacIieK  to  consider  whether 
some  change  oC  method  should  be  introduced.  First,  the  chil- 
dren may  be  laugbl  less  and  learn  more,  i.e.,  the  teacher  should 
endeavour  to  nuke  the  children  observe  and  infer  for  them- 
selves, and  should  be  less  anxious  to  convey  to  their  minds 
ready-made  information.  Progress  may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be 
real  and  permanent,  and  the  children  will  know  how  to  gain 
information  for  themselves.  Next,  their  memories  should  not 
be  burdened  excessively.  Children  learn  by  rule  with  great 
ease  and  imitate  readily  ;  the  teacher,  whilst  making  good  use 
of  this  faculty,  should  endeavour  to  train  the  children  not  to 
commit  words  and  phrases  to  memory  without  thinking  of  the 
meaning  of  what  they  repeat :  be  should  train  them  not  to  learn 
mere  strings  of  isolated  facts  but  to  notice  the  connection  of  one 
fact  with  another. 

Ditcipline  &iid  OrganUation. 

The  most  eflective  agent  for  maintaining  good  discipline  is 
the  teacher's  own  example.  Children  readily  recognise  that 
their  teachers  are  anxious  to  help  them,  patient,  but  yet  deter- 
mined to  be  obe)ed.  They  notice  also  such  details  in  their 
conduct  as  punctuality,  order,  neatness,  gentle  speech,  and  imi- 
tate what  they  see  and  hear.  They  observe  little  defects  of 
conduct  more  keenly  still,  and  with  disastrous  effect.  It  is  on 
this  account,  therefore,  thai  great  stress  is  laid  on  matters  that 
appear  to  t>e  unimportant.  The  punctual,  methodical  per- 
formance of  all  the  duties  of  the  day,  however  trifling  they  may 
seem,  is  the  result  of  good  habits  on  the  part  uf  the  teacher  and 
the  foundation  of  good  habits  in  the  scholars.  If  discipline  were 
perfectly  efficient,  punishment  would  be  unknown,  for  the  result 
of  efficient  discipline  is  to  engender  the  good  habits  which 
render  punishment  unnecessar)'.  Order,  diligence  and  obedi- 
ence, which  are  only  maintained  by  frequent  punishment  or  the 
dread  of  it,  do  not  constitute  good  discipline.  Indeed,  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment  is,  to  some  extent,  a  confession  of  defeat 
by  the  authority  that  inflicts  it ;  for  the  object  of  discipline  is  lo 
prevent  the  commission  of  faulls.  No  punishment  which  excites 
the  emotion  of  terror  in  a  child  should  ever  be  employed.  In 
an  infants'  school  no  punishment  should  be  permitted  which 
causes  bodily  pain.  In  schools  for  older  children,  corporal  pun- 
ishment should  be  discouraged  as  an  ordinary  expedient  in  boys' 
schools,  and  altogether  in  girls'  schools.  The  punishment 
register,  which  is  required  in  all  schools,  may  serve  some  good 
purpose  if  it  induces  teachers  to  reflect  occasionally  on  their 
methods,  and  to  consider  whether  these  really  tend  to  the 
formation  of  the  habit  of  good  conduct. 

The  organisation  of  a  school  is  good  if  the  scholars  are  pro- 
perly distributed,  and  if  the  teachers  are  qualified  to  under- 
take the  special  work  prescribed  for  them  in  the  scheme  of 
instruction.  In  large  schools  the  organisation  is  generally 
effective.  In  these  the  whole  of  the  instruction  in  each  class  is 
generally  assigned  tu  one  teacher,  but  some  variation  in  this 
practice  may  be  suggested.  Teachers  are  not  interested  in  all 
subjects  alike,  and  therefore  the  work  of  the  school  may  be 
distributed  among  the  staff  so  as  to  assign  the  instruction  in 
certain  subjects  to  those  teachers  who  have  special  knowledge 
of  them.  Subjects  Uke  mathematics  (including  arithmetic),  the 
science  of  common  things,  literature,  cannot  be  taught  effec- 
tively by  teachers  who  have  merely  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
them. 

The  Teaching  of  Coropoution. 

We  liave  also  before  us  a  number  of  general  reports  by  His 
Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors  for  different  districts  of  England.  In 
addition  to  detailed  information  as  to  educational  progress  in 
the  parts  of  the  country  with  which  the  reports  are  concerned 
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there  are  many  conclusions  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  teaching- 
a  variety  of  school  subjects,  arrived  at  by  the  inspectors  after 
examining  the  work  of  a  large  number  of  schools.  Reporting 
00  the  instruction  in  the  north-central  division  of  England,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Filimaurice  puts  on  record  what  Mr.  Joad,  the  Inspect-r 
of  Wolverhampton,  says  about  the  teaching  of  composition  : 

Composition  is  probably  the  most  di6ficult  of  all  the  subjecu 
Uught  in  an  elemcnUry  school.  The  youthful  age  of  the 
children,  the  poverty  of  their  vocabulary  and  their  ideas,  their 
small  literary  eiperience,  ahd,  above  all,  the  fcicl  that  they  hear 
so  little  correct  English  spoken  at  home,  will  always  be  obstacle* 
in  the  way  of  good  results  in  this  subject.  Moreover,  the  rules 
for  writing  goixl  composition,  other  than  those  which  relate  to 
the  syntax  of  the  individual  sentence,  are  necessarily  somewhat^ 
vague,  whilst  rules  for  teaching  others  to  write  it  appear  to  t>4H 
almost  non-exLstent.  ^H 

It  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  case  that   commonplace 
•objects   such   as,    "  How   I   spent   my  last  half-holiday,"    o'^ 
"  Describe  the  policeman's  life,"  or  "  The  town  you  live  in,'^H 
are  the  best  for  this  purpose.     They  are  wanting  in  interest  fo^H 
the  children,  and  arc   often   very  hard  lo  write  about  well. 
Subjecu  upon  which  ihe  teacher  can  give  the  children  interest-, 
■ng  information,  and  can  arrange  that  information  under  suit- 
able  heads,  will  give  belter  results  both  from  the  point  of  vie< 
of  good  composition,  and  also  as  enlarging  the  general  infor 
tion  and   intelligence  of  the  children.     In  the  ea.se  of  lette 
writing,  the  subject  should  be  personal,  and  not  academic 
scienlilic  in  character.     Circumstances  should  be  imagined  an 
statements  made  about  ihem  such  as  would  be  likely  lo  call  fa 
the  writing  of  a  letter.     It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  write  a  lette 
beginning,   "  Dear  mother,  iron  is  a  mineral  and  is  dug  out  < 
the  earth,"  and  ending,  "  Saucepans  and  pckers  are  made 
iron.      I  remain  your  affectionate  son,  &c."     Yet  the  childre 
are  not  infrequently  required  to   do  this,  lo   teach  them   tta 
"  letter  form,"  as  it  is  said.     The  compositions,  as  finally  p^ 
senled,  should  neither  be  a  mere  list  uf  haphazard,  unconnecte 
jottings,   nor,  though  the  ideas  are  the  same,  should  they 
expressed  vtrhilim  alike  by  every  child.     Both  of  these  faulH 
are  common  :  the  one  shows  too  little  leaching,  and  the  oth 
loo  much,  leaving  the  children  little  scope  for  practising 
formation  of  their  own  sentences. 


Elementary  Subjects. 

A  number  of  hints  on  the  teaching  uf  elementary  subje 
included  in  Mr.  W.  E.  Currey's  report  for  the  eastern  divisia 
of  England,  which  were  supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Wix,  one  i 
the  inspectors  in  his  district,  aie  worth  reprinting : — 

In  reading,  is  simultaneous  work  judiciously  and  sparini;^ 
used  with  a  due  appreciation  of  its  disadvantages  and  dangenl 
Is  sufficient  time  given  to  this  most  important  of  all  subject) 
so  that  after   the   initial   difficulties   have  been  overcome 
children  may  go  on  to  acquire  habitual  ease  in  reading,  and  i 
6nd  out  that  what  they  at  first  thought  an  irksome  task  is  tb 
most  delightful  of  alt  recreations  ? 

Are  children  encouraged  first  to  phrase  naturally  and  spc 
taneously,  in  accordance  with  their  notions  of  the  meanin 
Is  "  pattern "   reading  used  only  when   necessary,   and  is 
passage  patterned  by  the  teacher  gradually  increased  in  teng 
according  to  the  age  of  the  scholars  ?    Is  explanation  confin 
lo  detached  sctaps  of  knowledge  and  isolated  "  meanings," 
is  it  first  directed  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the  pa.«sage,  so  as  I 
make  children  see  that  they  can  really  learn  something  fn 
reading,  and  so  give  them  a  love  for  it  ?     Is  a  child  told  a  difl 
cult  word  at  once,  or  encouraged  and  trained  to  face  a  difficult 
for  himself?    If  "  silent  "  reading  is  used,  is  the  teacher  i 
to  question  on  it  and  ascertain  its  result  ? 
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b  wrilntg  really  taught,  or  is  i(  used  merely  as  a  means  of 

•  class  which  the  teacher  is  too  busy  to  attend  to  ? 
b  yrfi'm  taught  by  means  of  several  methods  in  combina- 
bjr  fpelling  rules,  word-building,  and  dictation,  and  by 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear  7 
TYiiiMbject  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  lest  by  inspection  ; 
tiMK  is  oiieo  too  much  reliance  on  word-bui]<iing,  there  is  cer- 
XMmtf  too  much  laborious  learning  of  isolated  words.  When 
a  nileitUaght — and  to  some  extent  even  English  spelling  can 
keaedoeed  to  rule — the  words  used  to  illustrate  it,  or  words  of 
■■ihv fiHoation,  should  be  embodied  in  a  piece  of  dictation, 
■I  lltf  dnldrcn  learn  to  write  words  correctly  in  their  ordinary 
oaAiaatioos  with  diaimilar  words,  combinations  such  as  ihey 
■eel  «ith  in  daily  life.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  insufTiciency  of  wurd-building  by  itself,  and  in  some 
cbooli,  even  in  some  infants'  schools,  children  are  encouraged 
10  pot  every  word  they  learn  into  a  sentence  of  their  own — a 
DM  aiefal  exercise  for  more  purposes  than  spelling. 

Is  ariih<mti(  is  the  proportion  between  teaching  and  practice 
My  observed  ?  Do  the  elder  children  work  too  much  from 
orIi?  b  sufficient  time  given  in  fresh  lessons  to  CNpUnatiun 
rf  principles  and  in  lessons  of  recapitulation  to  careful  corrt'c- 
Ma  BDd  blackboard  exposition  of  errors,  not  a  mere  hurried 
oCiy  of  "  R  "  or  "  W  "  opposite  a  sum  in  the  lost  five  minutes 
«f  ifae  letaoD,  a  method  of  marking  which  can  of  itself  teach  a 
dMd  imching  and  often  leaves  copying  undetected  ? 

Aae  ibe  lessons  finished  in  the  allotted  time,  so  that  the 
petal  is  driven  home  and  not  left  half  explained  ?  Are  the 
helped  too  much,  or  are  they  allowed  to  work  the 
itaiy  processes  for  themselves,  and  so  trained  by  constant 
padice  to  habitual  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  calculation  1 

Ajc  the  sums  set  duly  varied  in  character  or  all  in  the  same 
grao^e  ?  Are  the  children  set  from  the  beginning  to  work  long 
alatiBCt  Hitu  of  which  Ihey  do  not  understand  even  the  nota- 
tiea,  or  is  a  new  rule  introduced  by  a  carefully  graduated  and 
^/nffemt*  series  of  simple  concrete  sums,  leading  by  degrees 
tD  tke  kngei  abstract  sums  which  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
? 


Hatare  Knowledge. 

b  11  not  surprising  to  learn  from  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
WMH.  tbc  Chief  Inspector  for  the  south-western  division  of 
tlUfcliil,  that  the  attempts  to  introduce  really  scicnti6c  lessons 
natural  objects  into  rural  elementary  schools  have 
allci^ther  successful.  Of  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
la  t^  way  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  overcome, 
Mf.  Willis  saj-s : — 

t  aboatd  be  sorry  to  seem  to  undervalue  the  conscientious 
maik  ef  the  great  body  of  rural  teachers,  who  arc  teaching 
the  light  which  they  have  received  ;  but  the  facts 
that  tlic  work  of  the  Inspector  in  this  particular  matter 
kai  aoc  been  very  fruitful :  he  has  been  expected  to  act  .is 
*  «M  Cff  ambulant  training  college  among  teachers  of  mature 
fan,  of  fixed  habits  of  thought,  and  sometimes  of  insufficient 
tewMge  of  their  own  shortcomings  ;  his  text  has  been,  if  not 
WaanMii  what  they  have  burned,  at  any  rate  to  burn  what 
ikif  have  hitherto  worshipped — to  put  aside  their  idols  in  the 
'^ft  ol  pictures  and  fragments  of  material  stuck  on  cards,  as 
the>-  have  some  letlerptess  to  guide  them,  and  turn  to 
realities  for  which  ttiey  must  depend  on  their  own 
sense :  to  omit  the  Cheetah,  the  Springbok,  the 
r— iiy,  and  the  Apleryx,  in  favour  of  a  set  of  subjects 
wMniog  from  their  very  simplicity,  and  to  frame  a  syllabus 
*ttaa  "educational"  purpose,  while  they  are  guiltless  of  any 
!■  ibat  of  adsfyiog  the  Inspector.  In  very  truth,  there  is  not 
•ill  nmaao  but  necessity  for  "going  slow." 


COUNTY   COUNCIL   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Thk  National  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Technical  and 
Secondary  Education  has  made  a  third  inquiry  into  the  scholar- 
ship schemes  of  English  County  and  County  Borough  Councils. 
The  information  collected  on  the  two  previous  occasions  referred 
to  the  provision  of  scholarships  during  the  liiumcial  years  1893-4 
and  1894-5,  wlii'e  the  present  report  is  concerned  with  the  year 
■  899-I900.  The  particulars  brought  together  during  the  most 
recent  investigation  are  much  more  exhaustive  than  in  the 
former  cases.  A  full  account  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
present  return  has  led  is  published  in  the  Record  of  the 
National  Association,  and  the  following  particulars  have  been 
derived  from  it : — 

The  Scope  of  the  Inquiry. 

The  present  return  was  drafted  in  seven  sections,  vi^., 
scholarships  in: — (l)  evening  technical  and  science  and  art 
classes ;  (2)  technical  schools  and  science  and  art  schools  ;  ( j) 
secondary  (not  agricultural)  schools  (including  grammar  and 
other  endowed  schools,  schools  of  science,  and  higher-grade 
board  schools)  ;  (4)  universities  and  institutions  of  university, 
rank  (not  agricultural)  ;  (5)  agricultural  and  horticultural 
schools  and  colleges  (including  both  migratory  and  fixed  dairy 
schools  and  institutes,  and  secondary  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions with  agricultural  departments  or  sides) ;  (6)  domestic 
economy  schools  or  centres  (including  those  for  cookery, 
nursing,  ambulance,  hygiene,  lic);  (7)  courses  for  elemenUiry 
teachers  (including  those  in  foreign  countries).  The  return 
was  intended  to  cover  scholarships  continued  automatically 
from  previous  years,  as  well  as  those  renewed  or  specially 
extended,  in  order  that  a  statement  of  all  the  scholarships  in 
force  might  be  presented.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  ihit 
this  object  of  the  return  has  not  been  fully  grasped  by  all  the 
officials  of  local  authorities. 

The  information  given  does  not,  in  every  case,  necessarily 
represent  all  the  scholarships  that  are  offered,  though  it  may 
all  those  that  are  in  force.  Certain  scholarships  may  not  have 
been  awarded    in  the  particular  year  dealt  with  by  the  return. 

In  regard  to  elementary  and  other  teachers  especially,  the 
method  of  assistance  renders  the  task  of  tabulation  difficult, 
This  is  so  on  account  of  the  number  of  local  authorities  who 
assist  the  training  of  teachers  by  simply  paying  their  fares  or 
fees,  or  l>oth,  involved  by  attendance  at  recognised  centres,  or 
by  directly  establishing  training  cla.sses  or  centres  themselves. 
Both  these  forms  of  aid  act  in  the  same  way  and  effect  the  same 
results  as  the  award  of  scholarships  or  exhibitions  would  do  ; 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  present  the  facts  in  an  appropriate  style 
in  the  present  return.  Again,  small  scholarships  and  free 
studentships  are  sometimes  provided  by  urban  councils  or 
local  committees  from  funds  allocated  to  them  by  county 
councils,  and,  in  a  much  snuller  degree,  such  bodies  augment 
the  scholarships  granted  to  their  students  by  the  county 
councils.  But  all  such  scholarships  or  additional  aid  have 
been  strictly  excluded  from  the  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  value  of  free  tuition,  both  in  municipal  and  other  institu- 
tions, has  l>een,as  far  as  possible,  included  in  the  stated  value  of 
the  scholarships.  This  has  been  done  as  local  authorities  pay, 
in  one  form  or  another,  the  fees  of  scholars  in  voluntary  institu- 
tions, even  if  no  grant  for  maintenance  is  given,  or  provide  the 
means  for  giving  the  tuition  in  their  own  institutions. 

Higher  Technical  Instruction. 

The  return  brings  out  clearly  one  very  grave  defect  in  the 
scholarship  schemes  of  the  different  councils.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  report  :  "The  provision  of  facilities  for 
the  passage  of  students  from  technical  schools  to  higher  colleges 
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or  univemties  is  distinctly  faulty  ;  in  ftcl,  it  does  not  even  exist 
in  many  localities,  while  in  others  the  only  means  available  is 
by  Government  schol.irships  and  exhibitions,  supplemented  in 
some  cases  by  local  funds  or  private  means." 

Until  a  really  dclemiined  effort  is  made  to  give  the  best  of 
the  students  in  ordinary  technical  classes  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  higher  branches  of  applied  science  under  proper 
conditions  it  is  useless  to  Ihirlc  of  competing  with  German  and 
American  manufacturers  on  e<]ual  terms 

Bammary. 

There  are  at  present  only  three  loutUy  councils  in  Englatvd 
who  do  not  provide  scholarships  and  exhibitions  of  any  kind. 
These  are  Huntingdonshire,  Rutland  and  Soke  of  Petet- 
borough ;  but  neither  of  them  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
technical  education,  ino-smuch  as  they  divert  part  of  their 
shares  of  the  Residue  Grant  to  relieve  the  rates.  Two  county 
councils  have  actually  created  or  started  scholarship  schemea 
since  the  year  1894-5.     These  are  Cornwall  and  (he  Isle  of  Ely. 

With  regard  to  the  county  borough  councils,  14  out  of  a 
total  of  61  do  not  yet  directly  provide  scholarships.  These  arc 
^  Barrow,  Birkenhead,  Bury,  Coventry,  Croydon,  Exeter,  Gales- 
head,  Hastings,  Iluddersfield,  Ipswich,  Leeds,  Lincoln,  Sunder- 
land, Wigan. 

In  at  least  six  of  these  towns,  however,  provision  for  this 
kind  of  assistance  to  students  will  soon  be,  or  is  otherwise, 
made,  and  wholly  or  partly  meets  local  requirements.  In  Bury 
a  number  of  small  scholarships  and  studentships  tenable  at  the 
technical  school  are  founded  by  private  means.  In  Hudders- 
Aeld,  about  45  scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  the  cost  of 
free  tuition  to  a  sum  of  4(50,  are  attached  to  the  institutions 
receiWng  money  grants  from  the  Corporation,  but  there  is  no 
cohesive  scheme  in  operation.  In  Leeds  scholarships  are 
established  in  a  similar  way.  In  Ipswich  an  attempt  was  made 
to  start  a  full  .scheme  of  .scholarships  for  the  working  classes, 
but  the  competition  was  so  small  that  the  scheme  was  held  in 
abeyance.  It  is  probable  that  a  scholarship  scheme  will  soon 
l>e  drafted  for  Lincoln.  Wigan  can  almost  be  classed  as 
pos.sessing  an  efficient  scheme  ;  one  of  the  terms  of  the  special 
joint  arrangement  that  has  existed  for  years  with  the  Lancashire 
County  Council  in  respect  of  the  local  mining  and  technical 
college  is  that  residenis  in  Wigan  are  eligible  to  compete  for  all 
the  county  5cholarshi|>s  and  exhibitions  offered. 

Taking  county  and  county  borough  councils  together, 
there  are  now  93  out  of  no  such  local  authorities  who  provide 
scholarshi|>s  in  one  form  or  another  ;  this  represents  an  advance 
of  23  authorities  over  the  year  i894-S.  The  total  number  and 
value  of  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  in  force  under  the 
schemes  of  90  of  those  93  authorities  during  the  year  iS99-i9CX] 
were  19,97t  and  ^[156,793  respectively  :  these  figures  represent 
respectively  a  net  increase  over  1894$  o'  8,303  scholarsbip.s 
and  exhibitions,  and  of  ;£62,S78  expended  upon  them.  The 
following  table  summarises  the  particulars  respecting  each  type 
of  scholarship  : — 

Scholarships  in  fokcb  during  the  ykar  1899-1900. 


No.  <ir  No.  of  Total  Annual 

Councils.    ScfaoUrship*.  Value. 

(1)  At  Kvcning  Cluan 38  6,7«<  7,861 

<3)  At  Tectinioil  and  Science  aod  Art 

.Schoolt         )9  j,4<6  >7,a64 

(})  Al  Secondary  Schools                    •  •     i*  S.iW  77i3«9 

(4)  Al  Higher   liutitutiont  and  Uni- 

vet»itie«         50  679  27,097 

(5)  At  Agricultural  and  HorticultunJ 

ScbooU,  ftc. 40  539  9,666 

(6)  At  Domestic  Science  Schools,  &c    31  >*349  i>,>99 

(7)  For  Elementary  Teachen..         ..     39  i,6j6  5>356 


Na  of  individual  CoaodU :  9a 


>9>97> 


j£"5«i793 


The  necessity  for  giving  definite  power  to  local  authorities 

to  enable  them  to  recognise  institutions  situate  outside   their 

districts  as  places  of  tenure  for  their  scholarships  was  made 

manifest  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 

and   Excise)  Act,    1890.     The  necessity  was  fully  met  by  the 

enabling  Clause  I  (*)  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,   1891. 

By  that  clause  local  authorities  were  empowered  to  provide  <>r 

assist  in  providing  scholarships  for  or  poy  or  assist  in  paying  the 

fees  of  students  ordinarily  resident  in  their  districU  at  schootaH 

or  institutions  outside  those  districts.     The  value  of  the  Clause,^| 

to  the  eounty  councils  at  any  rate,  is  clearly  substantiated   l>y 

the  information  furnished  by  the  present  return.      The  following 

is  a  list   of  the   number    of   county   councils    who    dtfiniltlx 

allow  the  various  types  of  scholarships  to  be  held  at  outside      1 

institutions  : —  ^H 

o  L  I     I.-  CouDcili  piovidin^^H 

Scholarship*  at  ^^^  Kholanhijir^ 

F.vening  Claoea  and  Technical  and  Sdeficc  and  Art 

Schools i«  out  of  18  ^1 

Secondary  Schools >9  *i  40  ^^| 

Higher  Instiiutioos 3'  >i  33  ^^| 

Agricultural  and  Dairy  liutlloleft          31  ,,  40  ^^| 

Domestic  Science  Schools so  „  aS  ^^| 

For  Elementary  and   other  Teachers 13  „  »7  ^^ 

These  facts  by  no  means  exhaust  the  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  national  supply  of  scholarships  which  ihi^ 
valuable    report   contains.     We    recommend    any    one    who 
interested  in  the  history  of  English  education  to  procure  a  cop 
of  the  July,  190 1,  number  of  the  Kecori  for  future  leference. 


THE   SCHOOL   PULPIT. 

Leaving  Home. 

By   the   Rev.    W.   J.   FoxELL,    M.A.    (Lond.), 

Minor  Canon  of  Canteibury  Cathedral. 

Author  of  "God's  Garden,"  "Sunday  Talks  with  Boys," 

"  In  a  Plain  Path,"  &c. 

Has  it  not  sometimes  happened  to  you  in  the  rambtings  of  1 
summer  holiday   to  have  climbed  a  hill,  and  to  look  liack  ove 
the  long  steep  path  you  have  trodden,  down  iiito  the  dista 
valley   from   whence  you   started  ?    How   different   does   Ih 
world  down  there  now  appear !    The   road,  which  was  the 
wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to  run  abreast,  now  looks  like  i 
lilile  garden-path:  the  long,  straggling,  village   street,   whic 
took  you  a  good  five  minutes  to  walk  through,  lies  there 
all  its  cottages  and  houses  huddled  together  apparently  will 
a  few  yards  of  one  another:  the  vill^e  church  itself  seems 
larger  than  a  toy.     Some  things  you  cannot  now  see  at  all, 
turn    in   the  hill   has   hidden   them  ;    and   other   things,   ba 
different  I     Which  is   the  true  view  ?    Is  it  the  near,  or  th 
distant  ?    There  is  more  philosophy  in  that  question  than  ya 
or    I    have    time  to  di.scuss  now ;   but  this  much  is  certain  j 
things  are  what  our  point  of  view  makes  them  ;  and  distan 
has  a   great   power   of  enchantment.      Distance   is  yotir  tr 
magician. 

It  is  with  lime  as  with  space.     Life,  too,  has  its  almosphe 
and  perspective:  like  nature,  it  rarely  shows  a  hard  line  at 
distance.      Time    ideali/es    our   childhood.      Wordsworth, 
dreamy  Platonist  mood,  thought  of  life  as  a  journey,  in  whic 
as  years  go  on  we  travel  farther  and  farther  from  that  heav 
which  "  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  "  : — 

Sliades  of  the  prison  hou.sc  liegin  to  cloec 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  hchoMs  the  light  and  whence  it  flows 

He  sees  it  in  his  Joy ; 
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The  youth  who  daily  fArther  from  the  eu»t 

Must  travel,  ttill  u  Nature's  priest, 

Aod  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  %iniy  attended  ; 
Al  length  the  Mao  perceives  it  die  away, 
AjmS  i»dK  into  the  light  of  conunon  day. 

Wordswocth's  concepUun  of  life.  Infancy — childhood 
— vw  B  Paiidise  lost ;  a  (air  Garden  of  Eden,  where  the  soul 
walked  with  God  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  before  it  was  driven 
lonb  iolo  the  hard,  matter-of-fact  world  of  men.  This  is  why 
Ike  poet  eonld  say  : — 

Tile  thought  ol  oar  past  years  in  me  doch  breed 
Perpetual  benediction. 

U  u  always  so  with  him  whose  boyhood  was  happy. 

Bat  boyhood  has  its  sorrows  t(x> ;  scars  of  wounds  which  it 
■ill  carry  to  the  grave.  In  many  cases  time,  the  great  healer, 
ha*  sofleoed  their  sharp  outline ;  and  the  grov.n  man  has  ere 
Ikkaslover  those  early  griefs  a  hnlo  of  rich  sentiment — the 
kmj  of  self-pity.  Still,  truth  it  is  that  there  are  some  sorrows 
al  bajhooi  which,  whenever  they  come  back  to  memory,  are 
fresh  and  poignant  as  in  the  day  when  lirst  their  bitlerness  was 
fcit.  They  are  not  so  much  scars  as  open  wounds.  I  am 
Aiaktiig  of  that  wrench  to  the  young  heart  when  home  is  left 
aad  school  life  begun.  What  trial  a  man  ever  had  to  endure 
k  after-life  was  more  cruel  than  that  pang  ?  Then  for  the  first 
ime  he  really  learnt  that  life  in  the  world  meant  separation 
fan  (atbeT  and  mother,  and  all  the  delights  and  happy  licenses 
<l  home.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
Asved  forward  to  6ght,  as  men  fight,  in  the  front  rank ;  that 
ke  had  to  fend  for  himself. 

Scietilific  men  tell  us  that  life  is  easy  and  happy  in  proportion 
a>  dte  organism  is  in  harmony  or  correspondence  with  its  en- 
Di.  A  young  boy,  who  has  left  home  and  is  suddenly 
I  down  amongst  scores,  or  perhaps  hundreds  of  boys  at 
,  is  a  creature  transported  to  a  new  enNntonment.  He 
kaa  to  teatn  to  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions,  and  the  process 
4i  iJiptitinn  is  painful  in  proportion  as  it  is  slow.  What  a 
KMe  not  w  much  oi  solitude  as  of  blankness  oppresses  a 
"■ew"  boy  of  sensitive  feelings  !  A  man  suddenly  waking  up 
'■  the  flutet  Mars  could  not  be  more  bewildered.  What  are 
•he  tDbabitants  of  this  new  world,  what  are  their  laws,  their 
CMtOMa,  what  even  their  language,  are  questions  which  he  has 
taalve.  Everything  is  so  different  from  the  familiar  little  world 
if  hone. 

Macaslay,    "  the   sensitive,    home-loving  boy,"    felt    keenly 

kMiaf  home.     We  learn  from  Trevelyan,  his  biographer,  that 

AeeaoMBencement  of  his  second  half-year  at  school,  "  perhaps 

<W  dtfkcM  seaioa  of  a   Imy's  existence,    was    marked    by   an 

■Banally  teverc    and    prolonged    attack    of    homesickness." 

T^cfriyaa  eon&idetalely  suppresses  young  M acaulay's  first  letter, 

•fSOoi  hoin  school  after  the  summer  holidays ;  but  the  next 

faBMt — which  he  gives — "is  melancholy  enough."    The  boy, 

«h5  was  then  not  quite  thirteen,  in  writing  to  his  mother, "  You 

•ril  Bie,'  he  says,  "  I  should  be  happy  when  I  once  came  here  ; 

hn  MM  an  how  passes  in  which  I  do  not  shed  tears  at  thinking 

rfhaae    ....     there  is  nothing  which  I  would  not  give 

tm  oae  iiMtaat's  sight  of  home     ....     that  home  which 

ikeaoe  femlcn  still  dearer  to  me." 

The  iMc  Ijord  Shaftesbury's  boyhood  was  co-temporaneous 
*ilk  Maaatay** :  the  great  philanthropist  was  but  six  months 
fMager  than  the  famous  historian  ;  and  while  the  latter  was  al 
4i  phate  Kfaool  kept  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Preston,  at  Shelfutd, 
At  iOfBer  was  at  Harrow.  But  at  Harrow  young  Ashley  was 
} ;  the  time  of  acute  misery  was  past  and  gone.  When 
I  he  had  been  sent  to  Manor  House,  Chiswick,  a  pte- 
p  Kbool,  whose  master  was  the  Kev.  Dr.  Thomas  Home. 
Mac  ht  McBtred  exquisite  misery  for  live  years.  "  Even  in  old 
in  his  "  Life,"  "  he  would  say  :    'The  memory 


of  that  place  makes  me  shudder;  it  is  repulsive  to  me  even 
now.' "  His  wretchedness,  however,  was  not  due  in  any  way 
to  the  loss  of  home  joys  ;  for  home,  for  him,  did  not  mean  what 
il  means  for  most  boys  ;  for  him  it  had  none  of  the  tender  asso- 
ciations which  il  had  for  Macaulay.  "  His  heart  sank  within 
him  when  the  day  came  for  him  to  go  home  for  the  holidays, 
and  it  sank  within  him  when  he  had  to  return  to  school."  At 
school  he  was  underfed  by  the  master,  and  bullied  by  the  elder 
boys  ;  at  home  he  was  neglected  by  his  patents,  and  starved  by 
the  servants. 

Young  iKiys  of  the  present  generation  may  well  be  glad  that 
iheir  lot  is  happier  than  it  would  have  been  had  they  lived  in 
bygone  days.  To  leave  home  was,  except  in  rare  cases,  misery 
enough  ;  to  be  like  a  6sh  cast  on  dry  land  was  bad  enough  ;  but 
when  to  ihesc  evils  was  added  something  akin  to  the  terrors  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  many 
a  man  preserved  a  dismal  memory  of  the  proverbial  "  happiest 
lime  of  his  life."  "  No  one  who  knew  Lord  Shaftesbury,"  his 
biographer  tells  us,  "  could  fail  to  observe  in  him  an  air  of 
melancholy,  a  certain  sombreness  and  sadness,  which  habitually 
surrounded  him  like  an  at'iiosphere."  This,  we  are  told,  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  (among  other  causes)  that  "  there  had 
been  no  lightheartedness  in  his  childhood,  and  that  the  days  to 
which  most  men  look  back  with  the  keenest  delight  were  only 
recalled  by  him  wiih  a  .shrinking  sense  of  horror."  In  due  time 
the  boy  grew  to  be  a  man,  and  to  have  sons  of  his  own.  It  is 
interesting  to  read  the  entry  in  his  diary  the  day  before  his 
eldest  son,  Antony — then  a  boy  of  twelve — was  to  leave  home 
for  school.  "  During  many  years  I  have  passed  every  morninn 
with  him,  hearing  and  reading  the  word  of  God.    I  cannot  bear 

to  part  from  him It  seems  to  me  almost  incredible 

that    I    am  about    to   surrender  my  Reuben  to  the  care  of  a  I 
stranger  1     ....    All  will  now  be  left  to  a  '  hireling' :  will 
he  care  for  the  sheep  f"     In  truth  an  anxious,  loving  Either  ! 
Me  who  himself  had  suffered  so  keenly  as  a  boy  is  full  of  a 
tender-hearted  sympathy  for  his  own  boy. 

Everybody  knows  the  timid,  sensitive,  gentle  character  of  the 
poet  Cowper.  Who  can  tell  how  much  ofthemorliid  depression 
of  the  poet's  later  years  was  caused  by  the  persecutions  he  had 
suffered  when  a  boy  at  Dr.  Pitman's,  and  afterwards  at  West- 
minster ?  He  was  a  lender  and  delicate  child,  devotedly 
attached  to  his  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  six  years  old, 
and  whose  memory  he  cherished  all  his  life  long  with  a  fervour 
ihat  was  almost  a  religion.  He  was,  from  the  first,  physically 
and  mentally  unfit  to  stand  the  strain  of  public -school  life. 
Often  in  later  years  he  used  to  allude  to  the  sorrows  of  his  boy- 
hood, with  all  its  cruelties  and  persecutions.  He  said  that  when 
he  was  at  Westminster  he  dared  not  raise  his  eye  above  ihe 
shoe-buckle  of  the  elder  boys,  and  that  he  could  hardly  describe 
the  wretchedness  of  those  days  without  a  shudder. 

So  Lamb  speaks  of  "  the  tyranny  o(  the  monitors  "  of  Christ's 
Hospital.  Nearly  fifty  years  separated  the  boyhood  of  Charles 
Lamb  from  that  of  Cowper ;  but  the  tale  is  the  same.  "  The 
oppressions  of  these  young  brutes  are  heart -sickening  to  call  to 
recollection."  Thus  Elia  ;  "  I  have  been  called  out  of  my  bed, 
and  -waktd  for  Ihe  purpose,  in  the  coldest  winter  nights — and 
this  not  once,  but  night  after  night— in  my  shirt,  to  receive  the 
discipline  of  a  leathern  thong. "  He  tells  of  one  ' '  petty  Nero  " 
who  "actually  branded  a  luy,  who  had  offended  him,  with  a 
red-hot  iron." 

Well,  thank  God,  limes  are  changed,  and  the  "good  old 
days  "  are  past.  There  is  less  senseless  brutality  in  school-life, 
there  is  more  tenderness,  if  not  more  love,  in  the  home-life.  If 
on  the  one  hand  there  is  more  to  endear  a  boy  to  his  home, 
there  is  less,  far  less,  to  make  school  a  purgatory.  Still, 
leaving  home  must  be  a  [xiinful  wrench  for  a  young  and  affec- 
tionate  boy.     Nevertheless  it  is  oftentimes  necessary   for   the 
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development  and  bracing  of  character.  Pathemata  malktmata, 
runs  the  old  Greek  jingle  ;  and  it  is  the  law  of  our  humanity 
that  only  by  the  discipline  of  pain — so  long  as  the  pain  is  not 
crushing  and  destructive  of  moral  6bre — we  can  Icam  the 
highest  lessons  of  life.  It  is  through  much  tribulation  that  we 
enter  in ;  and  although,  here  and  there,  there  will  always  be  a 
boy  whose  nature  is  un6t  for  the  stress  of  school-life  away  from 
home,  and  will  flourish  best  under  his  father's  roof,  yet,  for  all 
but  these  few,  leaving  home  and  going  to  a  good  school  is  best. 
No  doubt  it  is  painful  for  the  father  to  say — as  it  is  for  the  son 
to  hear  him  say — 

My  t>oy,  the  unwelcome  hour  is  come 

^^^L  When  thou,  transplanted  from  ttiy  genial  home, 

^^^H  Must  find  a  colder  soil  and  bleaker  air, 

^^^B  And  trust  for  safety  to  a  stnuigcr's  cnrc 

^^p  But,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  said,  "  It  is  difficulties,  not  iiicilities, 

P  that  nourish  tiodily  and  mental  enetg)."    The  soil  may  be  cold, 

I  the  air  bleak  ;  but  such  conditions  are  just  those  most  favourable 

I  to  the  production  of  independence,  self-reliance,  promptitude, 

I  and  true  manliness.     Let  but  the   boy  remain  faithful  to  the 

I  teachings  and  traditions  of  a  good  home,  a  little  weeping  will 

^^^  not  matter.     He  that  soweth  in  teats  shall  reap  in  joy. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 


GENERAL. 


Mistresses  in  girls'  schools  and  all  teachers  in  mixed 
schools  who  are  willing  to  assist  an  important  scientific  investi- 
gation should  read  the  letter  which  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  contri- 
butes to  our  correspondence  columns  this  month.  Prof. 
Pearson  is  a  leader  in  the  school  of  biologists  that  approaches 
problems  of  evolution  from  the  statistical  side,  and  it  is  an 
honour  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  work  he  has  in  hand. 
He  had  already  obtained  from  teachers  in  schools  of  various 
grades  llie  particulars  he  requires  as  to  the  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  of  more  than  a  thousand  pairs  of  brothers.  The 
discussion  of  the  material  thus  obtained  has  led  to  the  following 
definite  conclusion,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  on 
November  2Ut : — "That  the  mental  characters  in  man  are 
inherited  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  physical.  Our 
mental  and  moral  nature  is,  quite  as  much  as  our  physical 
nature,  the  outcome  of  hereditary  factors."  What  Prof.  Pearson 
now  requires  are  observations  of  the  characteristics  of  pairs  of 
sisters,  or  of  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  any  of  our  readers  who 
art  prepared  to  undertake  the  simple  measurements  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  should  communicate  with  Prof. 
Pearson  at  University  College,  London.  The  measurements 
and  observations  required  are  verj-  simple,  and  can  be  made  by 
teachers  unfamiliar  with  scientific  work,  as  well  as  by  science- 
masters  and  mislrcs.ses.  We  trust  that  there  will  be  a  wiJe  and 
ready  response  to  Prof.  Pearson's  request  for  help ;  for  we 
should  not  like  it  to  be  said  that  the  investigation  could  not  be 
completed  satisfactorily  becnuse  of  the  indifference  of  teachers 
to  the  subject  of  mental  and  physical  characters  of  their  pupils. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  F.R.S.,  will  be  the  president  of  the 
Educational  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  the  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Belfast  on  September  lo  17th,  1902. 

RSPLVINC  to  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Hibbert,  expressing  a 
fear  that  the  schemes  made  by  Education  Comniitiees  to  be 
constituted  under  the  Education  Bill  of  last  session  might 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  non-local  schools,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  points  out  that  it  "  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Bill  to  confer  on  any  local  education  authority. 


by  scheme  or  otherwise,  any  power  of  exercising  control  over 
or  interfering  with  the  aflairs  of  any  school,  except  those  esta- 
blished, maintained,  or  aided  by  the  authority.  In  case  of  aid,  .t 
local  authority  would  of  course  have  power  to  attach  conditions 
to  the  aid,  but  a  school  which  did  not  receive  aid  would  remain 
independent.  This  was  the  intention  of  the  BUI,  and  I  am 
advised  that  this  was  its  effect."  His  Grace  goes  on  to  add  : 
"  I  understand,  however,  that  the  governors  of  several  of  the 
non-local  schools  share  the  alarm  expressed  by  the  governing 
body  of  Shrewsbury  School,  and  I  should  therefore  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  have  this  correspondence  published 
I  will  do  my  best  to  see  that  any  doubt  on  this  point  is  remov 
in  any  Bill  for  the  same  purpose  which  may  be  brought  forwari 
next  Session." 
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The  great  success  which  attended  the  conferences  of  idence 
teacheis  held  during  the  Christnms  vacations  of  recent  years 
has  encouraged   the   London  Technical    Education    Board    to 
arrange  another  conference,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  attended 
by  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  from  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  and   technical  institutes.     The  conference  will  lie 
held  on  Thursday,  January  gth,  and  Friday,  January  loth,  1902, 
at  the  Soulh-Western   Polytechnic,    Manresa    Road,    Chelsea, 
S.W.     At  the  first  meeting  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Organ.     Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Miss  Alice  Ravenbill 
on  the  "Teaching  of  Hygiene,"  and  by  Dr.  Francis  Warner  on. 
"Mental    School    Hygiene."      The   chairman  of  the  secoa 
meeting  will  be  Sir  Henry  E.  Koscoe,  F.K.S.     Addresses  wil 
be    delivered    by    Mr.    Frank   E.    Beddard,    F.R.S.,   on   tti 
"Teaching  of  Natural   History,"   and    by   Professor    \V.    Bj 
Bottomley  on  the  "  Value  of  Natural   History  Collections  lok 
Teaching  Purposes."     Professor  A.   W.   RUcker,  F.  R.S.,  Pria<| 
cipal  of  the   University  of  London,  will  take  the  chair  at  the 
morning  meeting  on  Friday,  January  loth.     Addresses  will 
deliveicd  by  Mr.  R.  Hedger-Wallace  on  "  American  Systems  « 
Nature  Study,"  and  by  Mr.  D.  Houston  on  "  Nature  Study  i 
Schools."     At  the  fourth  meeting  the  Countess  of  Warwick  wil 
take   the  chair,  and  addresses  will  be  delivered   by  Mr.    E. 
Hennesey    on    "Technical    Education    in    Rural    Secondar 
Schools,"  and  by  Prof.  R.  Meldola,  F.K.S.,  on  "  Pioneer  WorK 
in  Secondary  anil  Technical  Education  in   Rural  Districts." 
collection    ol    homemade   apparatus    for    science    teaching 
schools  will    be   on   view    during  the  days  of  the  confereoc 
The  assistance  of  teachers  who  have  designed  such  apparatus  id 
specially  desired,  in  order  to  make  this  section  of  the  work 
useful  as  possible.     Packages  of  apparatus  should    be  sent 
Mr.    H.    B.    Harper,   at    the    South-Western    Polytechnic,  no 
later  than  Saturday,  January  4th.       Free  admissions   will 
granted  to  as  many  teachers  as  the  conference  room  will  accon 
modate.     Applications  for  tickets  of  admission  should  be  ma 
to  Dr.    Kimmins,  Park   Lodge,  Harrow-on-lhe  Hill,  or  to  Mc 
C.  A.  Buckmastcr,  16,  Heathtield  Road,  Mill  Hill  Park,  W. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  dW 
not  set  the  same  type  of  French  paper  for  admission  to  tfa 
Army  last  month.  As  our  readers  will  remember,  we  ptotesti 
last  August  against  the  dialogue  pieces  that  have  been  set  at  Ih 
last  three  or  four  examinations  ;  for  they  were  not  a  fair  test  ( 
a  student's  knowledge.  This  lime  a  piece  of  verse  and 
piece  of  prose  on  La  Fontaine  were  given  to  be  translate 
into  English,  and  the  description  of  Cromwell's  death  (tua 
Green's  "Short  History"  to  be  translated  into  French^! 
I'he  miscellaneous  questions  still  leave  much  to  be  dcsir 
If  the  Commissioners  desire  historical  grammar  to  b<>.  learn 
seriously,  why  do  they  not  ask  questions  involving  principle 
and  not  derivations  of  words  that  the  candidate  may  or  may  ; 
have  met? — e.g.,  "Give  the  derivation  of:  tit,  atcore,dJser 
mats,  chaise,   cienr/e,  /iUvre,   trou,   Aeur,   mAAant,  ennufer' 


TkcR  mne  no  questions  on  French  history,  and  the  only  two 
•■  Glcntaie  were; — "State  what  you  know  of  one  of  the 
»:  Bsfate,  L'kSUl  lit  KambouiUet,  La  Fonlaitu,  Andri 
Aod  :  ■'  Give  the  authors  of  the  following  works  :  Les 
fftroit,  Let  Pr/cieuses  tiilitules,  Le  Lutrin,  Lei 
ItUtt  ftrsames,  Paui  et  I'irginit,  l^  Barhicr  de  Shiille.'" 
Wkf  4a  Dol  the  Cumniiisionets  imitate  the  University  of  London 
W  tbe  Ialern>cdiatc  Arts  Examination,  and  give  one  author  to 
te  kml  thoroughly  each  lime,  and  not  favour  cram  by  skipiiing 
TO  the  •hole  field  of  French  lilerature  ? 

LxMD  Texxvson,  the  Governor  of  South  Auslralia,  has 
{«ea,  and  has  arranged  to  give  annually,  a  gold,  a  silver,  and 
atmiue  medal,  to  be  competed  for  liy  all  the  schools  in  South 
Aamslia,  for  the  best  set  of  answers  in  English  literature  in  the 
9,  middle,  aod  upper  examinations  held  by  the  University 


■i  Adetajde.  We  have  been  permitted  to  examine  one  of  the 
,  a«M)  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  our  readers  an  idea  of 
ance  by  means  of  the  accompanying  reproduction  in 
The  head  of  the  lale  Poet  Laureate  is  shown  in 
•CMHkaUf  fine  relief. 

SiAMV   teachers  of  geography   will   be  glad    to   learn   that 
slides,  illustraling  Tasmania,  can  be  loaned  from  the 
of  the  Agent-General  for  Tasmania,  5,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.     The  slides  are  made  up  in  complete  sets  of 
I,  and  with  each  set   a  pamphlet  is  sent  to  assist  the 
ia  describing  the  country.     The  only  cost  to  the  bnr- 
it  the  carriage  on  returning  the  slides.     As  some  difh- 
has   been   experienced   in    the   past    in    allotting   dales 
Mot    to    the    applicants,    it    is    requested    that    when 
[  application    applicants  shall   give   as   many  dales   as 


I 


'i  ^ 


Ua.  AsqciTll,  addressing  a  meeting  at  Oldham,  on  Novem- 

hcr  ajrd,  begged  his  hearers  "  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  capli- 

tltafiad  fascinating  cry  of  a  singleaulhoiily  fur  all  educational 

fBpnaes."     The  composition  and  structure  of  local  authorities 

vfll  have  to  vary,  Mr.  Au^uith  thinks,  according  to  Ihc  rer^uire- 

-       (  diRetent  localities  and  circumstances.      It  is  possible  to 

!::<  and  (till  to  desire  the  single  authority.      Educationists 

)y  may  be  said  to  lie  agreed  on  the  question  of  Ihc 

ty  of  a  (iogle  authority  for  each  district,  and  it  is  to  be 

-•^.'X  i!mI  il  will  be  the  ideal  towards  which  all  politicians  will 

"irt      The  eT*c-ncics  of  practical  politics  may  make  il  impos- 

:t  at  a  single  step,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 

.linn  of  next  session  should  not  bring  us  sub- 

'-r  In  the  "  fascinating  and  ciptivaling  "  end.    The 

iiiei    is,    Mr.    A.squith   rightly   maintains — "  the 

aced  within  reach  of  the  people  of  this  country  is 

■•j.iied  scale  from   the   bottom   to  the  top,  those 

Mj;  their  intellectual  powers,  of  acquiring   a 

l^e  upon  the  foundation  of  a  general  educa- 

to  cany  on  the  great  competition   with  the  rest   of  the 

•■VL*  la  o<hc»  words,  "  Organise  your  secondary  education  "; 

eflectual  way  to  do  this  seems  to  l>e  lo  gel  good 

arthocilics  10  look  after  all  grades  of  education, 


We  have  on  previou>i  occasions  called  attention  lo  the  admir- 
able work  of  the  Pupil  Teachers'  University  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Rev.  Canon  Barnetl,  Warden  of  Toynbee 
Ilatl,  is  the  chairman.  The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, now  published,  shows  that  the  excellence  of  the  scheme 
is  being  well  maintained.  The  students  sent  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  by  the  Committee  have  gained  a  higher  proportion 
of  honours  than  that  of  an  ordinary  public  school.  Out  of  thir- 
teen men  at  Cambridge,  ten  have  won  sizarships  or  exhibition.s 
which  have  enabled  them  lo  become  members  of  colleges ; 
while  at  Oxford,  of  fifteen  Toynbee  scholars,  four  are  exhibi- 
tioners and  four  commoners  of  various  colleges.  At  Cambridge 
(wo  students  in  ihtir  fourth  year  and  three  in  the  third  ap- 
peared in  the  Tripos  lists.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
the  scholarships,  and  lliis  year  there  is  promise  of  a  very  large 
field  of  candidates.  The  Committee  hopes  that  the  funds  at 
its  disposal  may  make  it  possible  lo  send  up  all  who  are 
worthy.  An  appeal  is  made,  therefore,  lo  those  who  arc 
interested  in  the  scheme  lo  send  a  donation  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  fund,  the  Rev.  Canon  Barnetl,  Toynbee  Hall,  Whilechapel, 
and  lo  use  iheir  inlliience  with  the  Treasurj-  to  increase  the 
grant  to  pupil  teachers  going  to  reside  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  connection  with  the  courses  of  lectures  established  by  the 
London  Chamlwr  of  Commerce  on  the  Machinery  of  Business, 
Col.  H.  M.  Ilozier,  C.  B.,  Secretary  oi  Lloyds,  has  during 
December  delivered  two  lectures  on  the  "  Insurance  and 
Machinery  of  Lloyds."  Mr.  Charles  Duguid,  Financial  Editor 
of  the  Weslminsler  Gatetit,  will  lecture  on  "  How  to  Read  the 
Money  Article,"  on  Thursdays,  the  13th  and  20th  of  February, 
1902,  at  6.30  p.m.  Mr.  C.  Roienraad  will  lecture  at  the  same 
hour  im  the  20lh  and  27lh  of  March,  1902,  on  "  Foreign 
Exchanges."  Admission  to  the  lectures  will  be  by  ticket  only. 
Students  in  the  lectures  and  classes  held  at  the  offices  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  admitted  to  the 
above  lectures  free  of  charge.  Others  desirous  of  attending 
these  lectures  should  apply  for  tickets  of  admission  lo  the 
manager  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to,  Eastcheap,  E.C. 

Lord  Reay,  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  opened 
a  new  pupil  teachers'  school  at  Oflbrd  Road,  Barnsbury,  on 
Deceral>cr  7lh.  During  the  course  of  his  address  Lord  Reay 
dealt  with  the  future  training  of  pupil  teachers,  and  said  he 
should  like  to  see  their  whole  time  devoted  lo  training,  and  the 
name  of  pupil  teacher  disappear  from  the  Code.  Unless  the 
greater  part  of  the  pupil  teacher's  time  is  devoted  lo  his  own 
training,  the  result  is  damaging  to  himself  and  to  the  school  in 
which  he  is  employed.  Sir  Joshua  Filch,  who  seconded  a  vole 
of  thanks  to  IxttA  Reay,  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  look 
forward  to  the  atolition  of  the  pupil  te.icher,  and  considers  the 
apprentice.ship  system,  under  which  the  pupil  teacher  works, 
a  [lerfectly  sound  one.  Proljably  the  wisest  course  for  some 
time  will  be  to  give  the  young  teacher  sufficient  lime  to  become 
familiar  with  the  art  of  leaching  while  ensuring  him  every 
opportunity  to  secure  a  good  general  education  for  himself. 

The  lectures  to  be  given  nexl  term  in  connection  with  Ihe 
Oxford  School  of  Geography  will  be  of  a  varied  and  interesting 
kind.  The  Reader,  Mr,  Mackinder,  will  lecture  weekly  on 
"The  Historical  Geography  of  Europe."  The  Lecturer  in 
Physical  Geography,  Mr.  Dickson,  promises  weekly  lectures  on 
"Map  Projections,"  "Climatic  Regions  of  Ihe  Globe"  and 
"  Military  Topography."  Dr.  Hcrbertson's  subjects  are 
"  Regional  Geography  of  Continental  Europe,"  "  British  Isles" 
and  "  Types  of  Land  Forms."  Mr.  Grundy  takes  a  course  in 
the  "  Topography   of  Greece   in    Relation   to   Herodotus  and 
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Thucydides,"  while  Mr.  Bcazley  deals  wilh  "  The  Period  of  the 
Great  Di«:ovefies,  1486-1650." 

In  ficw  of  the  doubts  which  hmve  been  expressed  as  10  the 
future  arrangements  for  the  Certificate  Examination  for  teachers 
in  elementary  schools,  and  the  position  of  candidates  who  desire 
to  become  certificaied  in  1902,  the  Board  of  Education  have 
issued  a  short  statement  showing  what  is  intended.  In  1902 
there  will  not  be  held  any  First  Yeai's  Certificate  Examination. 
The  only  cxaniinaiions  will  be  those  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Years,  which  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  wilh  the  Certi- 
cate  Examination  Syllabus  for  1902,  already  published.  The 
conditions  of  adminioo  will  be  those  laid  down  in  the  Code  of 
1901. 

Dr.  Kimmins,  in  a  paper  called  "  The  Educational  Ladder," 
published  in  the  current  number  of  The  Record,  lays  down 
seven  principles  which,  he  thinks,  should  guide  the  framers  of 
scholarship  schemes.  The  second  of  these  reads;  "From  the 
first,  the  scholarships  should  carry  with  them,  in  addition  tu 
free  education,  adequate  money  payments  to  recoup  the  parents 
for  the  wages  the  children  might  earn  in  various  employments." 
Commenting  on  this  principle  in  the  County  Council  Tima, 
Mr.  Macan,  Organising  Secretary  to  the  Surrey  Technical  In- 
struction Committee,  points  out  the  opportunity  it  gives  the 
idle  and  dissolute  parent  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  payments 
made  by  the  State  for  several  clever  children,  and  niainloins 
that  our  object  should  be  to  educate  public  opinion  to  the 
desirability  of  raising  the  age  at  which  children  leave  school, 
and  not,  by  money  payments,  tacitly  to  agree  that  the  normal 
state  of  affairs  is  to  send  youngsters  to  paid  employment  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  By  all  means  ensure  food,  raiment 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  scholarship  holder,  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  provide  "compensation  "  for  the  parent. 

The  first  volume  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  year 
1899-1900  has  now  been  published.  Amongst  other  intetesting 
contents  are  included  chapters  on  the  "  Dei-elopment  of  English 
Secondary  Schools  for  Boys"  and  "  Education  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland."  The  former  is  the  substance  uf  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
Aronstein,  delivered  at  Hamburg  in  i8g6,  but  it  has  been 
enlarged  and  re-written.  While  giving  an  entertaining  account 
of  some  aspects  of  our  secondary  schools,  there  are  other  grades 
of  secondary  education  which  are  ignored.  It  is  enough  to 
glance  through  the  list  of  books  consulted  by  Dr.  Aronstein 
to  see  that  he  regards  the  public  schools  as  almost  exhaust- 
ing our  provision  for  intermediate  instruction.  The  rhumi 
concludes  with  a  useful  chronological  table  of  the  history  of 
English  secondary  schools  for  boys.  The  survey  of  education 
in  Great  Britain  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  English  system 
of  elementary  education.  After  describing  the  new  Board  of 
Education,  the  paramount  problem  of  the  hour,  as  it  is  here 
called,  is  discussed,  namely,  the  adequate  supply  of  secondary 
schools  and  their  adjustment  to  the  public  elementary  schools 
and  to  the  wants  of  the  industrial  classes.  Following  a  common 
.American  custom,  a  number  of  articles  of  permanent  value  from 
Efiglish  reviews  are  embodied  in  this  chapter.  These  include, 
with  others.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch's  article  on  "  Higher  Grade  Board 
Schools,"  from  the  NiiutttHlh  Century ,  and  that  of  the  lion.  E. 
Lyulph  Stanley  on  "  Higher  Elementary  Schools,"  from  the 
Contemporary  Review.  This  first  instalment  of  the  report  runs 
to  1,280  pages. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Social  Sciences  at  Erfurt  has  just 
awarded  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  "  the  education  for  civil 
society  of  youths  between  the  period  at  -.vhich  ihey  leave  the 
national  school  and  that  at  wliich  they  enter  upon  their  term  of 


military  service."  The  essay  submitted  by  Dr.  Georg  Kirschen- 
steiner,  a  Royal  commissioner  for  schools  and  a  city  Schulrath 
of  Munich,  was  selected  for  the  prize  out  of  seventy-five  sent  in. 
Dr.  Kirschensteiner  maintains  that  boys  and  girls  leaving 
national  schools  should  be  educated  to  efficiency  in  their  re- 
spective occupations  and  in  a  love  of  work  which  results  from 
the  possession  of  conscientiousness,  diligence,  perseverance,  and 
self-control.  They  should  be  taught  to  understand  the  unity  of 
interests  of  all  sections  of  the  population  with  one  another  and 
wilh  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  know  the  principles  of 
hygiene,  to  practise  physical  .self-control,  devotion  to  social 
duties  and  justice  to  their  fellow-men.  The  contents  of  thiSj 
prize  essay  and  I  he  fact  that  such  a  prize  was  offered  for  publio 
competition  shows  very  concIu.sively  that  the  difficulties  wit) 
which  English  educationists  aie  all  too  familiar  are  not  unknovi 
in  Germany,  the  education  of  which  we  are  apt  to  regard 
very  near  perfection. 

A  Retukn  recently   published  shows   the  amount  spent  onl 
technical  education  by  local  authorities  in  England,  Wales,  and  < 
Ireland — with  the  exception  of  twelve   which   have  made  no 
return— during  the  years   1898-9  and    1899-1900.     ParticulatS'. 
are  also  given  of  the  amounts  raised  by  loan  on  the  security  1 
the  local    rate   under    the   Technical    Instruction   Act,    1889- 
mainly   for  the  erection  of  science,  art,  and   technical  scboaU.1 
The    return    shi>ws    that    the    total    amount  thus  expended 
technical  education  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  during 
year    1898-9  was   ^^870,612    us.    7d.  :    and    during    the    ye 
1S99-1900,  jf9i5,l34  15s.  id.     These  amounts  are  exclusive  1 
the  sums   allocated    to    intermediate   and    technical    educatio 
under    the    Welsh    Intermediate    Education    Act,    1 889.     Th 
amounts    raised    by   loan   on    the   security   of  the    local    ran 
under    the    Technical    Instruction     Acts    were  —  in    l898-< 
^£■105, 301  2s.  4d.  ;  in   1899-1900,  C^,^^^  los.   7d.     The  toU 
amount   of    the    residue    received    under    the    Local    Taxatio 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act,    by   the  Councils  of  Counties  an 
County    Boroughs     in    England    {excepting    the    County 
Monmouth)    in    1898-9    was    ^867,061    8s.    4(1.,    of     whid 
;f  797i4S8  19s.  id.  was  appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  an 
;^69,$72  9s.  3d.  to  relief  o(  rates.    The  total  amount  of  the  1 
due  received    in    1899-1900   was   ;£98o,928  3s.  6d.,  of  whic 
;f  886,329  5s.  6d.  was  devoted  to  education,  and  jf93,364  9s. 
to  relief  of  rates.     The  total  amount  expended   on    lechnic 
education  during  the  year   1898-9  was  ^^830,404   171.  2d.,  1 
during  the  year  1899-1900,  ^^876,436  6s.  iid. 

SCOTTISH. 

Thk  Committee  of  the  General  Council  of  St.  Andren 
University  has  just  i.ssued  its  report  on  the  position  of  Mode 
Languages  at  the  Bursary  competition.  The  Committee 
accepted  the  principle  of  instituting  alternative  groups  of  sut 
jects  with  a  ccilain  proportion  of  bursaries  attached  to 
group.  Prof.  Bulchart,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  first  to  sugge 
this  compromise,  but  in  his  scheme  the  number  of  subjects  1 
group  was  to  be  six.  The  St.  Andrews  Committee 
unanimously  agreed  that  four  subjects  are  a  sufficient  an 
adequate  basis  f»r  an  entrance  examination  to  university  lifis 
The  Committee  wisely  urges  that  to  maintain  a  high  standard  { 
six  or  even  five  subjects  (as  was  proposed  by  Glasgow  Uc 
versity)  was  a  greater  strain  on  the  average  candidate  tha 
could  fairly  or  with  advantage  be  put  upon  him.  The  attitud 
of  the  Committee  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  gre 
majority  of  secondary  teachers  who  recognise  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  thorough  efficiency  in  a  greater  number  of  subject) 

The   annual   general   meeting   of  the   Secondary  Teache 
Association  was  held  in  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh,  1 
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Xwembei  301b.  Mr.  Malcolm,  Dollar  Academy,  in  his 
muaag  sdilms  as  president,  hupcd  that  Lord  Balfour  during 
^eoBiog  sesion  would  make  an  allempt  to  solve  the  greatest 
eludooal  problem  of  the  day — how  best  to  raise  the  whole 
Ind  of  edtication  by  organising  secondary  schools  and  by 
otablbhtag  a  tea.1  organic  connection  between  them  and  the 
laaaiy  ichools  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Universities  on  the 
Gtker.  There  was  a  general  agreement  among  the  critics  of  an 
E^Kilioii  Bill  that  the  two  main  points  to  be  burne  in  mind 
•ere  ibe  filing  of  a  proper  area  and  the  creation  of  a  properly 
caatitated  local  authority.  The  volume  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
■laiaiilratiTc  unity  for  all  grades  of  education  had  enormously 
fcii.i.ifii<  cj  igte  yeais.  That  involved  the  creation  of  areas 
■Kk  luser  than  the  present  School-board  areas.  Education 
■a  aboal  tlte  last  public  function  which  .should  be  adminLstcred 
n  ■■il  areas,  and  the  present  districts  were  too  small  and 
(—"*■-'  even  for  elementary  education.  The  local  authorities, 
UfedM*  with  an  elective  element,  should  include  representatives 
rfteooodary  and  elementary  schools. 

Tits  annaal  meeting  of  the  Educational  Handwork  Associa- 
liM  •«»  held  in  the  U.F.C.  Training  College,  Glasgow.  The 
itCM€ta$y'i  report  showed  that  a  series  of  classes  in  educational 
InAwofk  barl  been  carried  on  at  St.  Andrews  during  the 
^iaet  fBootbs.  These  classes  bad  been  largely  attended,  and 
■■T  appUc&cts  had  to  be  rejected  for  want  of  accominudation. 
TW  expenses  in  connection  with  the  course  had  been  met  by 
CHUftiBtkins  from  the  County  Committees  of  Lanark,  Ayr, 
Mc,  mhI  Midlothian,  and  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow.  Mr. 
'iiiia^ll.  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  said  that  the  future 
>i  tl^  subject  lay  with  the  teachers  themselves.  Manual 
iatttkty  and  intimate  knowledge  of  detail  were  of  little  use  to 
unless  they  were  accompanied  by  a  sound  grasp  of  the 
pfiociplcs  underlying  their  work.  The  bane  ol 
work  hitherto  had  lieen  a  craze  alter  tangible, 
examinable  results.  In  this  as  in  other  subjects 
Ikcy  woald  receive  recognition  and  encouragement  from  the 
Uacmliaa  Department  for  patient,  sensible,  earnest  work. 

The.  levo"  °^  ^^  Education  Department  on  the  training  of 
foreshadows  important  developments  in  next  year's 
King's  students  and  King's  scholars  are  to  have  provision 
lot  piactice  in  leaching,  but  otherwise  they  are  to  be 
university  students  following  a  course  specially  mapped 
^  io*  them  by  the  local  committee,  or  training  college 
The  double  strain  of  attendance  at  the  University 
•  Training  College  has  in  the  past  reacted  injtiriously  on 
of  the  students  in  both  institutions.  The  concentration 
rfiflm.  and  the  ia\-ing  of  time  that  the  new  regulations  permit, 
iteidd  csabrle  these  students  to  take  an  even  higher  position  in 
Ak  I'BtTcnitics  than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Fok  tlie  non-university  students  of  Training   Colleges,  ihe 

DipMlBcnt  propose  a  more  limited  but  more  thorough  course 

tpfCWDi.     Those  subjects  which  are  essentially  germane 

(feOMSUry-school   course  will    receive   fuller   treatment 

MMwB  les*c  little  time  for  the  extraneous  subjects  which  at 

Eoeire  most  attention.    The  aim  of  the  Depaitment  is 

a  Mtpply  of  teachers  fully  qualified,  not  merely  from 

rwledcc  of  particular   subjects,  but  from  their  under- 

Vldlaf  of  the  educational  function  of  each,  to  present  them  to 

iWoaai  of  tbe  pupils  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  train  and 

rltKii  (acalties. 


E>OC>'  the  success  which  has  attended  the  work  of 

kf  gatci,  less  of  Warwick,  at  Bigods,  near  Dunmow, 

k  Emtt,  \he  I>uchcst  of  Sutherland  has  boldly  entered  upon  a 
MkoK  fcf  pto^-iding  ■  technical  school  in  a  still  more  remote 


rural  district,  viz.,  near  Golspie,  on  the  Dunrobin  estate  in 
Sutherlandshire.  No  provision  for  secondary  and  technical 
education  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  at  present  exists,  and  the 
proposed  school  must  meet  a  long-felt  want.  The  draft  scheme, 
which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Uuchcss  with  the  co-operation 
u(  Prof.  Meldola,  provides  for  the  education  of  fifty  pupils  in  the 
principles  uf  those  sciences  which  bear  in  any  way  upon  the 
local  industries,  including  agriculture.  The  pupils  will  be  taken 
from  the  elementary  schools  and  admitted  only  when  fully  quali- 
fied to  take  advantage  of  the  secondary  training  offered  by  the 
Sutherland  .school.  In  view  of  the  excellent  character  of  the 
elementary  teaching  in  the  Scottish  schools,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  constant  supply  of  promising  pupils, 
more  especially  as  the  new  school  is  intended  fi'r  buard  and 
residence,  and  caters  for  the  three  counties  of  Sutherland,  Ross 
and  Caithness.  Like  Bigods,  the  Sutherland  technical  school  is 
to  be  mixed  and  the  curriculum  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
boys  and  girls.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  given  the  site  for 
Ibe  building  and  land  for  the  agricultural  work  close  to  Golspie, 
besides  ;£5,ooo  towards  the  building  and  equipment  fund.  Mr. 
Andrew  Cainegie  contributes  j^5,ooo  to  the  same  fund,  .-vnd 
Mrs.  Carnegie  two  bursaries  of  ^^30  each  annually. 


/x/sa. 

TitE  first  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  present  condition  of  the  higher,  general,  and  technical 
education  available  in  Ireland  outside  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  to  report  as  to  wh.it  reforms,  if  any,  are  desirable  to  render 
that  education  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Irish  people,  has 
been  published.  The  appendix  to  Ihe  report  is  a  large  volume 
of  421  foolscap  pages,  containing  minutes  of  evidence  taken  at 
the  fir:tt  nine  sittings  held  at  Dublin  in  September,  to  which  we 
have  already  made  reference,  and  documents  referred  to  in  the 
minutes.  As  giving  some  idea  of  the  task  before  the  Com- 
missioners, it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  evidence  of  single 
witnesses  runs  in  some  cases  to  nearly  fifty  pages,  and  since  such 
evidence  is  often  strengthened  by  statistics  and  other  material 
handed  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissionj  it 
must  he  some  time  before  the  final  report  and  lecommendations 
can  l>c  published.  A  second  series  of  meetings  to  take  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  technical  education  in  connection  with  uni- 
versity education  was  held  in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  November, 
when  amongst  other  witnesses  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland,  and  Professor  J.  R.  Campbell,  Assistant  Secretary  in 
respect  of  agriculture  in  the  same  department,  were  examined. 
We  shall  await  the  publication  of  the  Report  containing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  before  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  detail. 

The  Right  Hon.  Horace  C.  Plunkeit,  Vice-President  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 
has  issued  a  memoiandum  on  agricultural  education,  in  which 
he  details  the  principles  which  are  guiding,  and  will  guide,  the 
Department  over  which  he  presides  iu  establishing  a  system  of 
agricultural  and  technical  education  for  Ireland.  The  first 
proposition  Mr.  Plunkett  emphasises  is  that  Irish  farming  does 
admit  of  an  improvement,  which,  if  effected,  will  result  in  a 
large  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  will  enhance  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  people,  and  will  check  the  de- 
plorable drain  of  emigration.  To  bring  about  such  improve- 
ment, a  sound,  modern  system  of  agricultural  education  Is  to  be 
established  after,  for  it  is  not  possible  before,  securing  (he  co- 
operation of  the  parents  of  the  youths  it  is  desired  to  start  in  a 
home  industry  with  the  educational  advantages  of  progressive 
communities  abroad. 
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It  is  rightly  pointed  nut  that  it  would  be  worse  than  a  waste 
of  money  and  energy  to  inaugurate  elaborate  schemes  which 
might  be  found  on  experience  of  their  working  to  have  been 
premature  or  unsound.  Any  waste  of  present  resources  by  un- 
wise expenditure  is  a  trifling  consideration  compared  with  the 
morlgnge  placed  upon  the  industrial  capacities  of  future  genera- 
tions by  starting  out  upon  wrong  educational  lines.  Since  all 
educational  reform  is  confronted  with  the  adverse  condition 
that  supply  has  to  precede  the  demand,  and  as  the  educational 
systems  of  a  country  ought  to  be  interdependent,  Mr.  Plunkelt's 
department  has  given  much  atlenlion  to  finding  out  exactly 
what  are  the  present  resources,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  of  the  country. 

The  scheme  of  the  Deparlmenl  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  is  at  present  threefold  in  its  operation.  It  consists 
tif  itinerant  instruction,  of  (he  utilisation  of  exisiing  schools, 
.7nd  of  the  training  of  teachers.  Later  on,  when  circumstances 
have  developed,  technical  schools  for  the  special  teaching  bf 
agriculture  will  l>e  required  to  serve  separate  counties  or  smaller 
areas.  It  is  fully  recognised,  even  now,  that  farmers  must  be 
men  trained  from  schuol  days  to  observe  and  interpret  accu- 
rately the  influence  of  environment  on  plant  and  animal  life, 
and  consequently  the  paramount  necessity  of  a  graduated 
system  of  education,  of  which  practical  science  will  furm  an 
important  pari,  is  kept  in  view.  As  our  readers  alieady  know, 
the  Department  has  drawn  up  a  detailed  schedule  of  suitable 
instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry  for  intermediate  schools, 
and  the  National  Education  Commissioners  are  doing  their  best 
to  provide  similar  help  for  elementary  schools. 

For  girls  it  is  hoped  to  establish  a.  link  between  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  school ;  and  in  the  girls'  secondary  schools 
special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science.  Whatever  her  future  in  life,  a  girl  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  concerned  with  the  care  of  others,  and  a  training  in 
household  management,  the  principles  governing  the  mainte- 
nance of  health,  and  the  care  of  the  young,  must  be  regarded  as 
an  inipoftant  part  of  a  girl's  educational  equipment.  As  those 
girls  for  whom  the  scheme  makes  special  provision  will  belong 
to  the  agricultural  classes,  the  teaching  is  to  include  also 
dairying,  poultry  management  and  care  of  farming  stock,  Ike. 
In  many  districts  instruction  of  this  kind  will  have  to  be  taken 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  people,  and  just  as  in  the  matter  of 
agricultural  education,  so  in  regard  to  what,  for  the  want  of  a 
belter  term,  may  be  called  household  economy,  a  well-lrained 
itinerant  instructress  will  carry  this  means  of  training  into  even 
remote  rural  districts. 

IVELSff. 

At  a  meeting  at  Pontypridd  tost  month,  Ur.  Macnamara, 
M.P. ,  incisively  dealt  with  Elementary  Education  in  Wales. 
Again  the  figures  of  attendance  were  given  :  Wales,  779  per 
cent.  ;  England,  82-3  per  cent.  ;  Scotland  8375.  "  Every  unit 
in  the  year's  attendance  was  now  worth  30s.  in  Government 
grams."  Yet  out  of  386,017  on  the  school  rolls,  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  only  300,756.  "  Welsh  irregularity  of 
attrndance,"  Dr.  Macnamara  argued,  thus  *'  robljcd  the  Princi- 
pality of  ;tl30,ooo  Government  grants."  Dr.  Macnamara  went 
on  to  show  that  in  Wales  the  percentage  of  children  over  10 
years  of  age  in  elementary  schools  was  30,  whilst  in  England  it 
was  over  35,  and  in  Scotland  over  42  per  cent.  "Of  the  441 
Welsh  local  authorities  entitled  to  fix  bye-laws  for  exemption 
from  school,  only  four  fixed  the  seventh  standard,  and  only  69 
■  he  sixth  siandard.  In  Scotland  the  amount  spent  per  child  on 
educational  maintenance  la.st  year  in  the  elemeniary  schools  was 
jCi  13s.  9jd.  ;  in  England  it  was  £2  lis.  9d.  ;  in  Wales  it  was 


£2  8s.  I  id.  Surely  if  a  sagacious  and  thrifty  people  like  the 
Scotch  spent  nearly  5s.  a  head  more  than  the  Welsh,  it  was 
because  they  knew  they  would  get  good  value  for  their  money-" 

Dr.  Macnamara  further  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  Welsh  intermediate  schools  ihere  was  a  qualified  teacher 
on  the  average  for  every  sixteen  pupils.     This  is  a  fact  whieh^H 
will  be  heaid  about  a  good  deal  in  the  future — for  helping  fo(^| 
ward  the  elementary  school-teacher.     And  not  without  reason, 
if  it  can  be  (airly  urged,  as  Dr.  Macnamara  urged,  that   "  two 
out  of  every  three  teachers  engaged   in  the  Welsh  elementar 
schools  were  eiiher  wholly  or  partially  unequipped  for  effecti* 
service."     Once  more  to  quote  ihe  well-known  fact — betwe 
70  and  80  per  cent,  of  ihe  children  in  the  intermediate  scho 
come  from  the  elementary  schools.     It  behoves,  therefore,  1 
educationists,  both  those  interested   in  inlermeiiiate  aiui  eltmen 
tary  education,  to  look  into  these  statistics  of  Dr.  Macnaa 
We  have  yet   to   realise  as  a  community  that  education  is 
organic  whole. 

Mr.  Samlei.  Smimi,  M.P.,  was  the  chief  speaker  at  th 
opening  of  the  new  county  school  at  Rhyl.  Mr.  Smith  brou^tj 
together  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  Welsh  inte 
mediate  school  system.  In  the  lost  report  there  were  94  counij 
schools  with  a  total  of  7,445  scholars.  The  average  income  < 
each  headmaster  was  ;f  27b,  and  of  each  headmistress  ;f  232,  ( 
each  assistant-master  ;^I25,  and  of  each  assistant-mistress  ^101 
Roughly,  the  totals  paid  in  salaries  for  the  collective  staff  of  th 
new  school  amounted  to  ;i45,ooo  a  year. 

One  of  the  great  diificullies  before  the  county  schools,  as  Mi 
Smith  observed,   is    the   short    time    Ihe  pupils  remain  in 
school.     This  is  a  point  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  an  1 
lightened  public  opinion.     There  is  another  point   referred 
by  Mr.  Smith,  \'u.,  the  nature  of  the  home  influence  in  exertia 
a  right  and  helpful  tendency  in  educational  work.     "  Byried 
a  Blue-book  would  be   found  the  evidence  of  Mr.   Wiltian 
formerly  second  master  at  Llandovery,  one  of  the  best  maste 
he  had  known.      In  a  class  of  30  boys  averaging  nearly  15  ye 
of  age,  he  found  that  nine  boys  had  never  read  a  line  of  Shak 
spcare,  Millon,  Tennyson,  Byron,  Longfellow,  or  Burns, 
boys  and  girls  did  read,  no  doubt,  but  Ihe  ineffable  trash  whic 
cheap  literal  ure  supplied  did  not  quicken  intelligence,  but  ofte 
filled  the  mind  wilh  unwholesome  food."  The  question  of  trai^ 
ing    the    pupil  to  a    reasonable  recreation  in    reading  is   ofi4 
looked  on  as  the  teacher's  task.     But  Mr.  Smith  certainly  ' 
justified   in   regarding  this  as  partly,  at  any  rale,  the  pcuentl 
responsibility. 

In  accordance  wilh  a  resolution  of  the  Court  of  the  Univer^iQ 
of  Wales,  that  ihe  holders  of  Gilchrist  Travelling  Sludentship 
in  the  University   who  submit   reports  worthy    of   publicatid 
should  be  invited  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  their  inva 
ligation  at  a   meeting  of  the  Court,  Mr.  William  Lewis,  B., 
Headmaster  of  Llanelly  County  School,  was  asked  to  lecture  < 
ihe  occasion  of  Ihe  meeting  of  the  Court  at  Alxirystwyth,  la 
month.       Mr.   Lewis's   subject   was    "  Manual    Instruction 
France    and    Switzerland."      The    holders    of    the    Gilchri 
Sludenlship  in  the  University  of  Wales  have  been: — Miss  Jo 
B.    Reynolds,   B.A. — subject,    ihe  Teaching  of  Geography 
Switzerland    and    North    Italy;    Mr.     T.     R.    Dawes,    M.A3 
Headmaster  of  Pembroke   Dock  County  School— subject, 
Bi-lingual  Question  in   Belgium  and  its  effects  on  the  acquis 
lion  of  modern  languages;    Miss  H.   M.    Row,   B.A.,   of 
Gelligaer  County  School — subject,    the    training   of  leached 
particularly  rural  teachers  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  teaching  the  history  i 
Wales  in  Welsh  schools  has  been  the  absence  of  sufficient  1 
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books  on  the  subject.  Just  lately,  however,  several 
nl  sketches  of  the  subject  have  been  published.  Of 
ifceie,  Mr.  O.  M.  Edwards'  "  History  of  Wales  "  in  the  Story  of 
tkc  KatJoos  Series  has  long  been  looked  for.  There  is  little 
imbt  that  it  will  be  read  with  great  enthusiasm,  in  which 
CagSihiDeo  and  Welshmen  will  alike  join.  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Badejr  has  written  for  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series  a 
fJrteiwqBe  and  attractive  sketch  of  the  hero  Owen  Glyndwr. 
Puther,  Mr.   .Morris  has  written  a  history  of  the  Edwaidian 


CURRENT  HISTORY. 

Do  oot  readers  happen  to  have  heard  that  there  has  lately 

btea  oampleled  a  new  translation  into    English   of   the  New 

TcMaaetil?   If  not,  ihey  might  like  to  know  of  ihe  "Twentieth 

Ceatoiy  New  Testament,"  the  work  of  .some  twenty  .scholars 

■bote  object  has  been  so  to  translate  the  Christian  Scriptures 

ikM  ibey  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  modern  Englishmen  as  they 

•naded  to  those  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed  in  Hellen- 

itieGieek  oow  neatly  l.Qoo  years  ago.     Let  them,  at  any  rate, 

fctacofiysnd  form  their  own  opinions  on  the  advisability  of 

(ke  atlcmpt  and  ibe  success  which  the  translators  have  attained. 

Ik^  need  tc  in  no  fear  of  riots  in  consequence.     If  tbiy  were 

^^ects  of  the  present  King  of  Greece  it  would  be  a  dflfcrent 

In    that    turbulent    kingdom    language   is   a    burning 

The  Greeks  have  fur  a  hundred  years  been  trying  to 

that  they  are  "  Hellenes,"  not  "  Romaioi  "  ;  that  they 

Mc  ao<  a  mongrel  race,  compounded  of  all  the  elements  that  fur 

Ihe  ktt  two  thousand  years  have  invaded  their  peninsula,  but 

ihtf  ibey  are  unadulterated  descendants  of  the  Athenians  and 

^e(4adnonuns,  the  Boeotians  and  Messenians  of  whom  our 

^Amlbo^  r«ad,  and  to  whom   Paul  spoke  in  the  Ateopagos. 

Early  in  the  last  century  their  literary  leaders  strove  to  purify 

Ibdt  language  and  bring  it  back  to  the  "  classical  "  models,  and 

Craek  patriotism  would  fain  believe  their  efTort  has  been  such  a 

iooeeia  that  it  can  be  ignored  as  a  thing  quite  unnecessary. 

Thai  aloft,  when  it  is  proposed  to  make  a   translation  of  the 

Gfctk  New  Testament  into  "  modern  "  Greek,  in  order  that  the 

^nwnl  peannt  may  read  it  in  his  own  speech,  educated  Greeks 

■W  ilMSpiaxit  to  the  point  of  rioting,  and  even  suspect  some  subtle 

"Bwaiaa  plot  "in  the  proceeding.     "  Hellenism  "  did  a  great 

vatk   when  it  enlisted  European   sympathy   in    1820-30,   and 

1  to  rescue  a  people  from  Turkish  rule  ;  but  its  inherent 

'  i«  oow  working  mischief. 


Tms  election  of  .\rthur  Lynch  to  represent  Gal  way  City  in 

te  Hoose  of  Commons  may  result  in  some  interesting  news 

Mi  Bootb,  rrr,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not.     Mr.  Lynch  has 

la^^,  U    is    said,  against     Great-Britain-and-Iieland    in    the 

Tnattaal,  and  it  is  a  doubtful  point  if  he  is  legally  capable  uf 

Arilg  in  the  House.     But  the  Commons  may  be  historically- 

1,  aiu)  they  will  then  rememlier  the  cases  of  Wilkes  and 

[lu     Middlesex  and  Northampton  were  respectively  de- 

I  on  "the  manofthci I  choice,"  and  though  in  each  case 

At  Hoaie  of  Commons  won  a  technical  victory,  all  the  moral 

i<IMI»lti  I  went  to  the  other  side.     And  further,  both  Wilkes 

mA  BnidUagb  a/tcrwards  sat  in  the  House  to  which  they  had 

loa  denkd  admission,  the  one  to  sink  into  Ihe  obscurity  out  of 

tAidi  ht  ttioald  never  have  emerged,  ihe  other  to  become  a 

hoooured  member.     If,  ihetefore,  history  can   tench 

,  our  readers  will  look  up  lhe.se  historic  cases,  and 

An  tauu  tomctbing  alioul  "  general  warrants,"  the  "  law  uf 

■JMsBaiiCl,"  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  oaths,  and  the  House 

rf  *'-'»—"^'  will   let  Mr.  Lynch  lake  his  seal  and  any  oath  or 

Mkntioe  be  plea«<>,  and  find  his  own  level.     What  the  Law 

Cmri  will  bave   10  my  to  him  as  a   Hrilish  subject  will  be 

MMfear  aauet. 
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The  recent  publication  of  a  Parliamentary  paper  has 
awakened  recollections  of  a  story  in  which  we  were  interested 
as  youngsters— the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  In  1790,  Capl. 
Bligh  went  to  Tahiti  to  fetch  some  breadfruit  trees  thence  to 
the  West  Indies  with  an  idea  of  acclimatisation.  On  the  return 
voyage  the  majority  of  his  crew  successfully  mutinied,  and, 
setting  their  captain  adrift,  sailed  to  Pitcairn  Island,  where  they 
remained  undiscovered  for  eighteen  years.  Their  descendants 
multiplied,  and  in  1831  and  1S55  there  were  emigrations  to 
Tahiti  and  Norfolk  Island,  but  some  of  Ihem  still  inhabit  the 
ancient  "  asylum  "  ;  and,  in  these  days  of  universal  communica- 
tion, even  this  far-off  Pacific  island  is  being  brought  into  per- 
manent economical  connection  with  the  outer  world.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  been  interested  in  a  plan  fur  the  improvement 
of  the  Pitcairn  islanders  by  developing  a  trade  in  their  surplus 
products  with  Tahiti.  The  old  story  is  interesiing,  and  may  be 
found,  if  not  elsewhere,  in  that  collection  so  well  adapted  for  a 
school  library — Chambers'  MiiciUany  (40  volumes,  W.  each). 
The  new  story,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  be  read  in  a  recent 
Parliamentary  paper  (Cd.  754),  to  which  we  refer  our  readers, 
and  from  which  we  learn  that  a  Pitcairn  language  is  developing 
— a  variety  of  English. 


RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 

.'APPARATUS. 

Modern  Langu&gei. 

Coel/ie,  Hermann  und  Dorotlua.  Edited  by  C.  A.  Bucb- 
heiro,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  »xxvii.-(- 152  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  31. 
—  it  is  filling  that  it  shuuld  be  an  edition  of  Goethe's  beautiful 
epic  which  closes  and  crowns  the  rich  life-work  of  Buchheim, 
about  which  his  daughter  tells  us  in  a  short  notice  prefixed  to 
this  volume.  Indeed,  he  did  not  quite  finish  preparing  this 
edition  ;  the  notes  were  fairly  complete,  and  show  the  scholar- 
ship and  conscientious  care  which  mark  his  editorial  work  ;  but 
the  introduction  is  by  Professor  Dowden  ;  and  a  very  satisfactory 
piece  of  work  it  is,  dealing  with  "Hermann  and  Dorothea" 
from  the  literary  standpoint.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Ihe 
formal  side  is  not  treated.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  most  satisfac- 
tory edition.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  Clarendon  Press  will 
acquire  a  more  modern  fount  of  German  type. 

All  French  Verbs  in  Twelve  Hours.  By  A.  J.  Wyail,  M.A. 
vi.  +  43  pp.  (Blackwood.)  is. — We  thank  the  ingenious 
author  for  his  very  brief  and  serviceable  account  of  the  French 
conjugations,  and  above  all  for  pointing  out  what  is  too  often 
forgotten,  namely,  that  the  majority  of  the  exceptions  among 
vetl)s  form  most  of  their  tenses  quite  correctly,  only  a  few  in- 
dulging in  an  irregularity  which  borders  on  indecency.  We 
venture,  however,  to  express  a  hope  that  this  practice  of  treat- 
ing chapters  of  a  grammar  as  separate  books  will  not  spread. 
We  are  threatened  with  as  many  treatises  as  there  are  parts  of 
speech,  if  we  do  not  protest  in  time. 

Moliire.  Sceius  from  Le  m/decin  malgri  lui.  Edited  by 
W.  J.  Clark,  M.A.  32  pp.  (Blackie.)  4//.— The  publishers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  .spirit  of  enterprise  in  furnishing 
teachers  with  short  selections  from  standard  authors,  well 
edited,  well  printed,  and  nicely  bound,  at  a  remarkably  low 
price.  Mr.  Clark,  in  this  volume,  gives  a  short  biographical 
note,  and  some  detnils  about  the  play.  Then  follow  23  pages 
uf  text  and  four  pages  of  pithy  notes.  It  is  just  the  kind  of 
thing  to  stimulate  a  good  pupil  by  giving  him  a  foretaste  of 
Molidre. 

Li  Sage.    Selections  from  Gil  Bias.    Edited  by  H.  W.  Atkin- 
son,   M.A.    39  pp.     (Blackie.)    40'. — This  edition  of  selec- 
ts 
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tioua  ftuni  Le  Sage's  imniortal  novel  belongs  tn  ihe  tame  series 
u  the  volume  just  noticed,  and  can  also  be  warmly  recom- 
mended. We  nolice  that  Mr.  Atkinsun  refers  the  reader  to  the 
Fhonelic  Dictionary  of  Michaelis  and  Passy.  We  w.inder  Kow 
many  could  find  iheir  way  about  in  il.  How  many  school 
libraiies  possess  a  copy  ? 

Interlinear  German  Reading  Boot.  By  F.  Hahn.  Fdited 
and  revised  by  C.  A.  Thimni.  lOi  pp.  (Mailborough.) 
IS.  6J. — A  selection  of  passages  from  such  autbcrs  as  HaulY, 
Heine,  Musiius,  Jean  Paul.  An  occasional  private  student,  de- 
prived of  all  other  means  uf  leaining  German,  may  derive 
benefit  from  this  book.  There  may  even  lie  some  teachers  who 
believe  in  the  Unmiltonian  system  of  interlinear  translation. 
To  see  Heine's  Die  I'ogel  singin  abgebrockene  Sehnsuehlslaute 
rendered  by  "  The  birds  sing  worn-out  sigh-notes,"  or  to  read 
that  ihe  trees  "have  it  in  their  youth  sour  become  lei,"  while  a 
foot-note  suggests  as  an  idiomatic  rendering  that  the  trees 
in  Iheir  youth  "  laboured  tooth  and  nail,"  is  nut  calculated  i — 
lo  make  one  a  ready  convert  to  this  oidfashioned 
"  method." 

E.  Laboulaye,  Pouciiul.  Es-lu  lonlenl  i  ou  L'hisloire 
des  nez ;  and  Les  douze  mois.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Poole, 
M.A.  76  pp.  (Arnold.)  9./. — Three  well-told  fairy- 
tales, which  remind  us  of  the  lar  mote  famous  ones  by 
Perrault.  They  make  excellent  reading  for  children 
who  aie  familiar  with  common  words  and  the  simple  rules 
of  grammar.  Afr.  Poole  is  an  able  teacher,  who  has 
done  the  editorial  work  most  satisfactorily.  There  are 
brief  notes ;  a  number  of  English  sentences  based  on 
the  text,  for  re-translation ;  a  good  appendix  containing 
the  more  important  rules  of  syntax,  preceded  in  each 
.case  by  suitable  examples,  a  list  of  Ihe  principal  parts  of 
irregular  verbs,  and  a  vocabulary.  The  whole  series  lo 
which  Ihis  little  volume  belongs  may  be  recommended 
to  ihe  notice  of  teachers. 

Junior  French  Examination  Pafers.  Compiletl  by 
K.  Jacob,  M.A.  75  pp.  (.Methuen.)  u.  — It  is  stated 
that  this  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  "Junior  Examination  ' 
Series,"  and  that  it  is  for  the  use  of  candidal  cs  for 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Junior  I/xal  Examina- 
tions. This  purpcse  it  will  serve ;  some  o(  ihe  ques- 
tions, however,  we  hope  will  never  appear  in  ny  funior 
Local  p.iper.  No  pupil  should  he  worried  with  Ihe  "  Look- 
work  "  of  grammar  to  such  an  extent  as  lo  be  expected  10 
answer  offhand  questions  of  this  type  :  "  How  are  ihe  two 
interrogative  forms  of  a  verb  expressed  ?  Give  ihe  masculine 
form  oi ifuarleronne,  lanette,  dogoresse.  What  is  ihe  only  part 
of  speech  which  can  govern  Ihe  relative  pronoun /m**"  "  Nor 
do  we  like  :  "  Write  five  sentences  illuslrating  the  fad  that  ihe 
verb  to  lie  must  sometimes  be  Ir.-inslated  by  avoir — Ihe  pre- 
position d  is  understood  Ixifore  personal  pronouns  with  most 
verbs  governing  the  daiive.  Mention  three  cases  in  which  <1 
must  be  expressed."  The  only  mistake  in  Ihe  printing  we  have 
noticed  is  lere:  for  lenez  on  p.  4. 

Portuguese  Grammar  and  Commercial  Handbook.  By  C. 
Masotienhas.  204  pp.  (Hirschfeld.)  5j.  net. — The  author 
deserves  our  thanks  for  supplying  a  grammar  of  the  Portuguese 
language;  it  will  serve  the  purpose  until  a  work  on  mure  modern 
lines  appears.  The  book  consists  of  chapters  dealing  wiili 
"  orthngraphy,"  by  which  is  meant  phonology,  and  which  is  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book  :  "  etymology,"  or  rather 
accidence,  which  is  well  treated  on  Ihe  whole  ;  and  syntax, 
which  it  would  have  been  better  lo  take  together  with  the  acci- 
dence. There  aie  also  numerous  sentences  for  translation  into 
Pi.iluguese",  which  should  have  been  nuraliered.     The  rest  of 


the  book  is  taken  up  with  lists  of  idioms,  phrase*,  eM 
terms,  and  a  number  of  Portuguese  and  English  coi 
letters  for  translation.  The  English  of  the  grai 
explanatioiu  is  often  awkward  ;  the  text  should  have 
vised  by  an  Englishman.  It  is  a  pity  that  no  voctbc 
been  added ;  this  should  have  been  possible,  eonside 
rather  high  price  of  the  book.  The  proofs  have  been  r 
hir  care ;  but  the  ink  used  in  printing  it  is  too  pale. 

Clauici. 

Belts  Latin  Course.  Part  III.  By  E,  C.  Marchani 
and  J.  G.  Spencer,  B.A.  xx.-f  148  pp.  (Bell.)  11.  & 
part  completes  Ihe  first  year's  course,  and  is  a  succes 
equal  in  merit  to  the  other  parts.  The  exercises  1 
gmdualed  and  interesting :  they  include  a  dialogue 
inauguration  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and  a  r 


Diogenes  ami  Alexander  ttic  CircAt. 
Fnm"  Belt t  Latin  Ccnnt."     frntlll.)  ^| 

on  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  English  exercises  foi 
into  Latin  are  added.  The  pictures  should  help 
intelligent  interest ;  we  reproduce  one  illustrating  a  wet 
interview. 

Livy.  Book  XXt.  By  F.  E.  A.  Trayes,  M.A. 
»S5  PP-  (Bell.)  ^s.  td.  Thucydiiles.  The  AlXn 
Sicily.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Compton,  M.A.  xl.+ 
(Bell,)  3/.  6</. — These  two  "Intermediate  Series" 
may  be  conveniently  noticed  together,  as  they  preset 
features  in  common.  Both  editors  carry  their  unwillit 
give  construe  helps  in  the  notes  somewhat  too  far 
opinion,  though  the  very  valuable  lists  of  idioms  arra 
chapters  alone  for  this  in  a  great  measure.  Both  bi 
supplied  with  excellent  maps,  and  the  ilhistrations  ; 
satisfactory.  Those  of  Mr.  Compton's  book  are 
noteworthy  as  being  taken  from  photographs  by  Mr.  H. 
who  visited  Syracuse  with  the  editor  on  two  occosioi 
Compton  has  added  considerably  to  our  topographici 
ledge  of  the  scenes  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  fa 
Thucydides. 

In  the  same  series  as  the  above  Mr.  E.  C.  Marchan 
gives  us  an  edition  of  Homer,  Odyssey  I.  (75  pp.,  jj.),  v 
recommend  masters  to  procure  in  order  to  start  iheir  c 
the  study  of  Homer.     It  will  give  the  beginner  a  good 
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p%hl  diieclion.  Metre,  forms,  syntax,  etyniology,  all 
kieful  liealmcnt,  and  there  is  no  excessive  elaboration. 

ti'tenides  of  Atsihylus.  By  L.  D.  Barnelt,  M.A., 
'xxxii.+  l5l  pp.  (Blackie.)  31.  6d. — The  editor,  in 
2>rotesl  against  the  excessive  ingenuity  of  cniendaciout 
111  is  bis  own)  critics,  is,  wc  think,  somewhat  too 
Dve.  He  has  to  admit  five  pages  of  corrections  of 
Sings,  roughly  one  in  every  &ve  tines,  and  probably 
tiooal  text  is  corrupt  in  a  good  many  more  cases,     lie 

tbave  given  more  room  lo  the  views  of  others  on 
assages   instead    of    merely   setting  down   his  own 
I  statement,  for  when  a  boy  has  arrived  at  the  stuge  of 
chylus,  he  ought  to  be  ready  to  consider  f>ios  and 


35 


ETIicinii.  as  PropheicJ*.  \ 

(/•Vtww  Barvttttt  '*  /{nMrHtan.") 
ic  illustrations  we  have  nothing  but  praise ;  they 
id  from   ancient   examples,   some    in   terra   cotla 
pi,   and   others,  like  that    which   we   here  give  as  a 
of  Tbemis   prophesying   to   Aegeus,  in   black   and 

'Latin  E*»minalion  Papers.  By  C.  G.  Bolting,  B. A. 
ilettiaeD.)  \s.  — These  sets  of  questions,  72  in  num- 
doubtlcu  prove  of  excellent  service  in  testing  the 
of  boys  preparing  for  examinations  such  as  the 
They  axe  arranged  so  that  a  conbtant  maximum  for 
throughout  may  be  kept,  the  total  being  icx). 
lid  commend  itself  favourably  to  teachers. 

Bdited  Booki. 

f/  CkiU  /iarold',  Pilgrimage.     Canto  II.      Edited  by 
M.A.     47    pp.     (Blackie.)     id. — Very   useful, 
'  well  done. 

ftt  Rtcittr.  Port  I.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Speight. 
(Horace  Marshall.)  u. — This  is  an  admirable  corn- 
in  which  Browning  and  Walt  Whitman  have  .shares 
Ih  C,  J-  Lever,  Bret  Hatte,  and  Dion  Uoucicault.  In 
b  (oor  sections  much  attractive  matter  may  be  found. 

Jfttiihfertk.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Davies.  2i6  pp.  (A. 
)  I/. — This  volume  continues  a  now  widely  known 
b  well  adapted  to  keep  the  love  of  Sit  Walter 


.Scoll  aflame  in  youthful  hearts.     The  introduction  is  well  worih 
a  boy's  reading,  and  the  notes  are  useful. 

Poems  of  Loiiglellou:  86  pp.  dd.  The  Sicry  of  the  Pirate. 
55  pp.  (ui.  Poems oj Shelley.  70  pp.  6rf.  (A.  &  C.  Black.) 
—  These  booklets  continue  the  »ame  features  we  have  previ- 
ously noted  in  foregoing  issues  in  this  series.  In  their  way 
they  are  .-tdmirably  done,  and  contain  the  promise  of  utility, 
which  is,  however,  less  than  one  would  wish  to  say  of  them. 
The  "  Teaching  Exercises "  in  the  case  of  Shelley's  poems 
seem  to  suggest  a  standord  of  acquirement  almost  unnaturnlly 
high.  Those  alhxed  lo  "  Longfellow's  Poems  "  are,  like  Ihc 
poetry,  pitched  in  a  slightly  less  exalted  vein. 

Lectures  and  Essays.  By  the  late  W.  K.  Clifiord,  K.K.S. 
Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  V .  Pollock.  In  two  volumes. 
(Macmillan.)  lor. — We  are  glad  that  these  lectuies  and  essays 
of  the  late  Prof.  Clifford  have  been  added  to  the  justly  esteemed 
"Eversley  Series."  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  ihe  bibliographical 
sketch  of  Clifford's  work  which  formed  part  of  the  introduction 
to  the  lir^t  edition  lias  not  been  here  reproduced.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  yet  read  these  luminous  contributions  to 
bcience  and  eihic>  cannot  do  better  than  make  their  acquaint- 
ance by  the  help  of  these  convenient,  attractively  printed 
volumes. 

Henry  V.  By  Kanny Johnson.  (Blackwood.)  206pp.  li. 
— There  is  a  great  effort  made  in  this  edition  to  be  simple,  and 
render  this  play  serviceable  lo  the  most  juvenile  readers  of 
Shakespeare  who  can  be  expected  to  study  him  at  all.  With 
this  in  view,  the  introduction  is  eminently  adapted  to  very 
young  children ;  and  the  uncommonly  copious  notes  leave 
scarcely  a  line  of  the  play  without  attempting  to  explain  some 
word  or  phrase.  Indeed,  this  copiousness  of  explanation  leaves 
so  little  (or  the  pupil  to  do  as  to  make  no  demands  upon  what 
native  intelligence  he  or  she  may  possess.  The  long  extracts 
from  Uolinshed  are  perhaps  interesting,  and  the  glossary  is 
serviceable,  but  the  audience  to  which  this  effort  at  editing 
Shakespeare  can  appeal  is  necessarily  limited. 

.y/aeaulay's  Lives  oJ  fohnson  ami  Gtldsmilk.  By  J.  Downie, 
M.A.  136  pp.  (Blackie.)  is. — Macaulayas  a  school  sub- 
ject is  becoming  ubiquitous,  and  on  publishers'  catalogues  a 
small  selection  from  his  works  hgures  with  "  a  most  damnable 
iteration."  It  is  therefore  quite  refreshing  to  find  the  editor  of 
this  present  volume  admitting  that  "many  of  Macaulay's  writings 
may  be  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  the  young  and  inexperienced 
student,  because  of  their  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  of 
(acts,  ut  because  of  their  ornate  diction  and  gaudy  rhetoric." 
This  really  makes  a  most  promising  beginning,  and  the  edition 
proceeds  throughout  on  temperate  and  sane  lines.  The  intro- 
duction is  indeed  far  better  than  the  average  of  such  com- 
positions, though  it  is  not  easy  to  subscribe  to  .Mr.  Downie's 
opinion  that  "  one  thing  is  indisputable  :  .Macaulay  stands  out 
as  a  master  and  a  model  of  the  art  uf  exposition."  Much  more 
10  the  point  would  it  be  to  convince  youthful  minds,  in  Mi. 
Birrell's  words,  that  "  Macaulay's  .Uyle — his  much-praised  style 
— is  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  truth  about  any- 
thing." If  bo)s  at  school  could  only  be  persuaded  to  regard 
Macaulay  as  a  sort  of  romancer,  perhaps  the  art  of  composition 
in  English  essays  would  be  the  gainer,  to  say  nothing  ol  histoiy, 
and  to  make  no  mention  of  truth  at  all. 

Engliah. 

Latipiagt  Lessons.  Books  IV.,  V.,  VI.  60  pp.  (Arnold.) 
yi, — These  books  might  be  used  with  profit  in  the  lower  forms 
of  our  secondary  schools.  They  are  the  second  part  of  a  course 
in  English  grammar  in  its  relations  to  composition,  and  the 
author    has   been   enabled,    by   the  omission   of  much   of  the 
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unnecessary  terminology  usually  associated  with  grammar,  to 
work  out  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  course  in  English.  The 
exercises  aie  numerous  and  practical. 

M  Sihool  Grammar  of  tht  English  Language.  By  K.  A. 
Allen.  169  pp.  (Isbister.)  js.  6d. — This  is  another  American 
attempt  to  expoflnd  the  principles  of  the  English  language,  and, 
like  many  others  which  spring  from  the  same  source,  it  is  admir- 
able and  attractive.  It  is  not  an  elaborate  work,  but  adapted 
to  intelligences  in  a  comparatively  rudimentary  stage.  The 
section  which  deals  with  the  analysis  of  sentences  is  clear,  hut 
obviously  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  careful  instruction  ;  it 
would  not  help  a  student  very  far  who  should  try  to  learn 
English  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Mr.  Allen's  method  of 
analysis,  too,  needs  compression.  He  eschews  diagrams  ind 
parallel  columns  as  being  inconvenient ;  but  his  own  method 
saves  nothing  in  space,  and  involves  a  tremendous  lot  of  writing, 
and  altogether  reminds  one  of  the  processes  in  algebra  which 
fill  half  a  page  when  every  step  is  conscientiously  shewn,  and 
yet  will  go  into  two  lines  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  truth  what- 
ever. The  book  is  however,  as  a  whole,  remarkably  lucid  ; 
and  the  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  excellent. 

History. 

Tkt  Stcry  ef  tht  North  Coinlry.  255  pp.  (Edward  Arnold. ) 
M.  (ki. — This  is  a  most  interesting  little  book,  written,  we 
should  suppose,  by  a  native  of  those  parts  who  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland and  Durham.  There  are  several  good  illustrations, 
both  pictorial  and  poetical,  many  quotations  from  old  stories, 
and  we  follow  with  pleasure  the  story  of  those  parts  from  the 
early  Britons  to  the  latest  developments  of  modern  industry. 
The  map  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  useful  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  lime. 

Chivalry.  (Social  England  Series.)  By  K.  W.  Corni.ih. 
369    pp.       (.Swan,    Sonnenschein.)       4'.   CvA  —  It    is    somewhat 


Amuscmenu  :  Above,  Tennis  and  Chcii. 
Below,  Music— Harl,  4375/151. 

difficult  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  this  book.  There  are 
altogether  sixteen  chapters  with  different  headings,  but  the  same 
subject  seems  to  be  tiealed  in  nearly  all  of  them.  There  is  much 
interesting  information  to  be  found  in  its  pages,  but,  after  a 


careful  perusal,  nothing  seems  to  remain  in  the  mind  ex( 
what  we  knew  before.  The  author  is  evidently  familiar  1| 
his  subject,  but  he  rather  repels  us  from  following  him  into  t^ 
he  confesses  to  be  a  wearisume  form  of  literature,  the  stM 
namely,  of  medixval   chivalry.     His  area  is  Western  Eiic 


aH 


Aic-..— lia.;.  4375/ '7'- 


generally  and  France  in  particular  ;  but  we  are  itot  always 
whether  he  is  at  any  given  time  speaking  of  France,  Engl 
or  ail  Europe.  The  impression  we  gather  is  that  the  subjoj 
difficult  to  treat  apart,  and  the  ir.any  iterations  make  us  sii|[| 
that  the  author  feels  the  task  a  heavy  one  to  make  us  betf 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Freeman  and  Green,  that  chivaM 
itself  had  any  virtues,  or  in  any  way  helped  to  further  the 
gress  of  dvihsation.  Still,  the  book  is  well  worth  readini 
emphasises  a  side  of  history  too  much  neglected,  and  wi 
to  till  out  for  the  teacher  his  picture  of  the  middle  ages  aaj 
explain  that  wonderful  but  now  little  understood  worM 
thought  and  action.  The  author  has  sufTered  much  fromj 
printer :  there  are  many  small  misprints,  and  the  two  lina 
the  bottom  of  page  127  should  be  at  the  lop.  We  do  not  M 
with  the  author  that  "diplomacy  has  always  been  a  sciend 
clever  lying,"  not  that  all  "  medixval  institutions  set  the  m 
at  the  mercy  of  the  strong"  (pp.  359,  367) ;  but  we  do 
know  that  we  have  lately  met  with  a  better  idea  than  than 
pressed  on  pp.  307-8  as  to  the  relation  between  Church  1 
Slate  (p.  307,  1.  4  from  end,  "  in"  should  be  "against").' 
word  must  be  said  in  favour  of  the  illustrations,  about  twenfl 
number,  which  are  photographic  reproductions  of  medixval  | 
tares  of  various  kinds.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  publisheisl 
are  enabled  to  reproduce  two  of  them. 

rht  Normal  History  of  Europe,  1814-1848.  By  M.  K. 
Bcisiegel.  145  pp.  (Normal  Correspondence  College  Pld 
25.  net. — This  is  a  manual  for  "  certilicale  "  students.  1 
story  of  each  country  is  told  separately,  including  that  of  I 
"  German  Empire,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  There  j 
seven  maps,  clear  in  outline  and  uricoloured.  The  story,  oaj 
whole,  is  fairly  told,  but  we  have  noticed  several  slips  j 
blunders,  some  of  them  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  printi 
specially  the  word  "  recussitation,"  which  occurs  twice. 

Hiilory  of  Europe  in  Outline.    1814-1848.    By  O.  Bro' 
164  pp.  (MacmillBn.)3j.  &/.— The  title  of  this  book  is  mislead 
It  consists  rather  of  the  history  of  each  country  told  with  ■ 
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■OBOont  of  detail  ind  with  b  wealth  of  names  which  is  quite 
'H^rwbelmiDg.  Tbetc  is  no  inlroduction,  no  index,  no  maps 
i->d  ix>  bibliognphy.  Indeed,  it  looks  like  a  section  of  a  book 
■aicfa  ii  jtet  to  be.  But  if  the  tmining-college  students  for 
■aoo  it  is  primarily  written  read  it  through  after  mastering  any 
edier  wo<k  oo  the  sairc  subject,  they  will  find  many  facts  lu  add 
IB  ikcic  iKNc-books  and  to  their  knowledge  of  the  period. 

Esttffi  9m  the  Ttoihing  of  History,     xx.  +  I04  pp.     (Cam- 
bridge Uoiv«nity  Press.) — This  little  book  is  worth  its  weight 
gold.     After   an   introduction   from    the   inimitable   pen  of 
.-'.■afessor  MaitUnd,  Professor  Gwatkin  speaks  of  Ecclesiastical 
HJatoty,    Mr.    Poole    of    Palaeography   and    Diplomatic,    .Mr. 
Hfttlaad  of  Ancient   History,   Dr.  Cunningham  of  Economic 
r..}S.nry,  Mf.  Tanner  of  Constitutional  History,  Principal  Wood- 
'  j-i  at  the  Aims  of  History  Teaching  in  Schools,  and   Mr. 
'irien  of  the  Practice  thereof;  and  Professor  .Ashley  tells  how 
tiat»ty  n   taught   in    America.     Lest   our   readers  should   lje 
00   the  point,  we   rcmaik   that  all   of  these  are  pasl- 
in  tlie  subjects  of  which  they  respectively  treat,   and 
<tu  ia  reading  their   words  we   seem   10   be  walking  on  the 
iH^ti,  above  the  rai^ts  and  difticullies  of  this  woikaday  woild, 
«tm  *' eternal  sunshine  "  sheds  clear  light  and  our  spirits  are 
M^Diatcd  bj  Ibc  bracing  air.     In  sober  truth,  let  our  readers 
^■•d  Toul   this  Ijook  as  a  tonic.     They  will  get  theiefrom  a 
imal  Tww  of  the  goal  of  thcii  labours,  and  be  inspired  with 
M  asrd  hope  in  the  after  reaping. 

Geography, 

CmpufiMum/  Summary.     For  Advanced   Competitive    Exa- 

By  G.  Webb.      viii. +  ui   pp.     (Philip  &   Son.) 

book,    which    is   specially   prepared    fur    use    with 

'Advanced    Geography,"  consists   almost  entirely  of 


Til  Putttial  Gtogrxtphual  Rtaders.  The  British  Isles. 
^^Pfi-  (Uongmans.)  \s.  6d. — The  number  and  excellence  of 
L^ifliMtUioos  make  this  a  useful  and  cheap  text-book.  Forty- 
[W  icidliiK-lessons  on  the  British  Isles  are  followed  by  a 
r  oemtaining  several  good  maps  and  diagrams.  Some 
L'te  Itnons  are  very  instructive,  notably  those  on  Water 
["•••■S  The  GeoRraphy  of  Sport,  The  Tailors'  Dummy,  and 
I  ^  iGafdoai  of  Zephyr. 

a  ftHfra/iy  Ktariers.  America  vii.  -|- 256  pp.  (Mac- 
L)  u.  6rf. — We  had  the  opportunity,  a  few  months  since, 
I'oaiac  attention  to  several  valuable  features  of  another 
I  of  (bit  series.  The  book  now  before  us  is  in  no  respect 
[••fce  to  its  predecessors,  and  we  can  conlidcntly  recommend 
'*  tdcbcr]  of  middle  forms  who  wish  to  impart  to  their 
'V'ffcy  leiKOOs  something  of  the  interest  and  usefulness  that 
"■^  to  the  proper  trcatmeiit  of  any  branch  of  science.  In 
^;>arnl  case  the  continent  of  America  is  described  in  such 
•'•■u  10  lead  the  pupil  to  see  the  interaction  between  man 
^bifavlrooment,  and  this  is  what  a  text-book  in  geography 

1»  yiittha   Kf)^iM   Alias.     200   plates.     Site   of  plates, 

||l«IO  IB.     (W.  k  A.   K.  Johnston.)     £1   ls.—0(  the  200 

b  dn  atlas  sixty-six  are  devoted  to  Europe,  twenty-nine 

friatccn   to    India),   eighteen   to   Africa,    thirteen   to 

Ikitty-eight  to  N'irth  America,  and  thirteen  to  South 

;  tb«  first   twenty. four  are   mainly  astronomical  and 

Not  all  the  continents  are  represented  on  the 

mV,  asd  it  is  aomewhat  surprising  to  find  that  Australia 

*  *•  a  kijn  acale  than  Europe.     Besides  the  political  maps 

■^  •••  pkyateal  maps  of  the  British  Isles  and  all  the  con- 

noqH  Aostralia,  and  geological   maps  of  the  British 

and    Nuith  America.     The  colouring  of  these 


^''WtZ 


maps  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  On  the  map  of  the  World 
showing  the  height  of  the  land  and  the  depths  of  the  ocean- 
basins  there  are  but  two  colours  employed  for  the  land — the 
5,000  ft.  contour  being  the  only  one  indicated  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ocean  is  contoured  for  every  5,(XX3  ft.  down  to 
25,000  ft.  We  think  the  map  would  be  improved  by  increasing 
the  number  of  land  contours.  The  plans  of  large  towns  form 
an  excellent  and  valuable  feature  of  the  atlas  ;  some  of  these  are 
admirable  and  all  are  well  executed.  Here,  again,  we  note 
with  surprise  that  the  particularly  fine  plan  of  Vienna  has  a 
plate  to  itself,  whilst  a  similar  plan  of  London  is  put  on  the 
same  plate  as  a.  map  of  the  Loke  District  and  one  of  the 
Channel  Isles.  All  the  maps  are  clearly  printed  and  are  easily 
read  by  artificial  light,  including  those  of  twenty-four  sections 
of  the  British  Isles,  which  are  on  the  scale  of  about  12  miles 
to  I  in.  It  is  very  important  in  atlases  of  this  type  that  the  in- 
formation should  be  as  far  as  possible  up  to  dale  ;  the  Victoria 
Regina  Atlas  can  be  relied  upon  in  this  respect.  In  the  next 
edition,  however,  it  will  lie  found  necessary  to  alter  the  course 
of  the  Paucartambo  river,  which  appears  from  the  explorations 
of  Colonel  Pando,  the  President  of  Bolivia,  to  be  an  affluent  of 
the  Madrede-Eiios,  and  thus  to  belong  to  the  Atlantic  drainage 
and  not,  as  has  hitherto  been  thought,  to  the  Pacilic.  There  is 
an  index  of  150  pages  which  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory ;  in 
some  instances  names  are  not  mentioned,  e.g.,  the  Dariel  Pass. 
The  orthography  is  not  always  consistent,  e.g.,  Bosphorus, 
Bosporus,  Bosporous.  In  spile  of  minor  blemishes,  the  atlas  is 
one  that  we  can  cordially  recommend  for  purposes  of  reference  ; 
taking  into  account  the  thoroughness  of  treatment  the  price  is 
remarkably  low. 

Science  and  Technology. 

Secrets  of  the  H'oe^ls.  By  William  J.  Long.  ix.  -(-  185  pp. 
(Ginn.)  zr.— Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Long's  "Ways  of 
Wood  Folk"  and  "Wilderness  Ways"  need  only  to  be  told 
that  this  third  volume  is  in  every  respect  as  good  as  its 
predecessors.  Long  training  in  woodcraft  has  given  the  author 
what  to  the  layman  seems  a  sixth  sense  ;  and  he  has  in  addition 
a  style  of  writing  which  is  attractive  in  the  extreme.  Reading 
the  adventures  of  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods,  as  they 
"slip  with  noiseless  feet  through  their  native  coverts,  shy, 
silent,  listening,  more  concerned  to  hear  than  to  be  heard, 
loving  the  silence,  hating  noise  and  fearing  it,"  we  too  seem 
to  know  the  wilderness  from  the  inside.  Not  the  least  merit  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  studies  of  animals, 
pure  and  simple,  not  of  animals  with  human  motives  and 
imaginations.  The  volume  is  attractively  printed  and  bound, 
and  Mr.  Copeland's  illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  text. 

The  Oftn-Air  Boy.  By  Rev.  G.  M.  A.  Hewett,  M.A.,  of 
Winchester  College.  xxii. -1-271  pp.  Illustrated.  (George 
Allen.)  ^.i.  — "  I  was  once  a  boy"  is  Mr.  Hewett's  first 
sentence  in  this  delightful  book  :  a  book  which  will  appeal  to 
all  who  are,  have  been,  or  understand  boys.  Angling,  bird- 
nesting,  butterfly  hunting,  caterpillar  rearing,  &c.,  are  treated 
in  a  style  which  is  genial,  colloquial,  and  invariably  entertaining. 
There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  volume.  It  is  full  of  remini- 
scences of  days— and  nights — spent  in  observing  and  hunting  the 
wild  things  of  the  fields  and  woods ;  of  anecdotes  of  departed 
pets,  from  Cain  the  lodger  downward ;  and  of  hints  upon 
camping-out  and  collecting.  The  chapter  on  "  Cookery  and 
the  Fine  Arts"  is  very  laughable,  and  almost  convinces  us  that 
roasted  sparrow  is  the  greatest  of  delicacies.  Mr.  Hewett's  book 
is  so  amusing  that  its  more  serious  excellences  are  at  first  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked.  The  unobtrusive  explanation  of  an 
example  of  natural  selection  which  we  find  in  the  section  on 
Bultciflies  Is  but   one  of  many  cases  in  point.     We  hope  the 
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book  will  have  a  large  circulation  among  not  only  boys  but  iheir 
Icacheis.     It  will  do  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  both. 

A  Country  Kcadirfor  Ust  in  Village  SckooU.  By  H.  B.  M, 
Buchanan.  B.A.  \iii.  +  248  pp.  (Macmillan.  ij.  tJ.— 
The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  wilh  farni  animals  in  a  very 
interesting  manner.  Part  11.  describes  the  wild  life  of  the 
counlij'.  and  explains  clearly  why  certain  birds,  insects,  &c., 
are  to  be  encouraged  and  others  destroyed  by  the  farmer  when- 
ever possible.  The  book  is  admirably  planned  and  beautifully 
illusUated,  but  it  is  marred  by  careless  English  and  occasional, 
though  serious,  inaccuracies  of  detail. 

MiBcellaneous. 

Ah  Improved  form  of  Sulphurelled  Hydrogen  Appara'us.— 
For  teachers  and  sludenU  who  require  to  use  both  sulphurelled 
hydrogen  solution  and  gas,  the  apparatus  designed  by  Dr.  F.  VV. 
Perkin  will  be  found  10  save  both  time  and  chemicaU.  The 
apparatus  is  a  modified  form  of  Dr,  Koninck's,  and  like  ii,  has  a 
large  store  of  acid,  B,  for  acting  upon  the  ferrous  sulphide,  and 
also  possesses  efficient  means  for  forcing  out  the  acid  from  the 
sulphide  when  the  gas  is  not  being  used.      The  modification 

mainly  consists  of  an 
arrangement  for  passing 
the  gas,  previously 
washed,  into  a  large 
bottle,  E,  containing 
distilled  water,  bejort 
being  used  fro  precipita- 
tion. By  this  arrange- 
ment the  water  in  the 
liottle  is  kept  fully  satu- 
rated wilh  the  gas;  more- 
over, when  the  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  solution  is 
tapped  off  for  use,  the  gas 
takes  the  place  of  the 
liquid  withdrawn  and 
largely  prevents  deposi- 
tion of  sulphur.  The 
tendency  of  (he  gas  to 
produce  a  back  suction 
is  partly  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  bottle,  F,  which  acts 
as  a  trap.  This  action  would,  however,  be  more  certain  if  a 
suitable  valve,  such  as  a  Bunsen  valve,  was  used.  The  arrange- 
ments for  emptying  and  refilling  might  also  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  suitable  tapped  funnel  and  an  additional  tubulure  to 
the  large  acid  bottle.  Wilh  the  exception  of  these  minor  poinls, 
ibe  apparatus  is  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  numerous  forms 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  apparatus  in  use,  and  is  well  worth  a 
position  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  The  apparatus  is  supplied 
by  Metsis.  Brewster,  Smith  &  Co.,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.G. 

MaiHtiiloH'i  facsimile  Modem  Business  Forms.  By  Fredk. 
Hooper  and  James  Graham.  No.  2,  Export  Trade.  No.  j, 
Imports  and  Ships. — We  recommend  very  strongly  the  uj.e  ol 
these  facsimile  lorms  in  conjunction  with  Hooper  and  Graham's 
excellent  work  on  the  "  Import  and  Export  Trade."  The  foriiii 
uie  accurate  and  well  printed. 

Saints  and  Worthies.  By  John  Huntley  Skrine.  viii.  -f- 
181  pp.  (Skeffington.)  y.  6<^.— The  Warden  of  Glenalmond 
has  a  genius  for  appealing  to  the  best  side  of  a  boy's  nature. 
These  sermons  arc  expressed  in  simple,  direct  language,  which, 
while  it  will  interest  young  hearers,  will  also,  we  think,  give  rise 
to  a  healthy  desire  to  emulate  noble  deeds.  That  school  may 
indeed  be  proud  which  can  number  on  Us  roll  heroes  like 
Alexander  Cuminc  Russell,  of  "  Birkenhead"  fame. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opini» 
expressed  in  letters  -which  appear  in  these  columns.     As  t 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  . 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  coturibulo~ 
tttfore  publication,  so  thai  the  criticism  and  reply  may  appear 
fogelher. 


Ch&racteritties  of  PupU*  in  Girls'  and  Mixed  Schoola. 

May  I  make  a  further  appeal  llirough  your  columns  for  aid 
from  secondary  and  primary -school  teachers  ?  I  have  been  for 
three  years  engaged  in  collecting  data  bearing  on  the  likeness  of 
brothers  and  sisters  in  both  mental  and  physical  characters.  I 
have  received  most  generous  aid  froui  many  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses,  not  only  from  the  great  public  schools,  but  from 
high  schools,  gramniar  schools,  private  schools,  board  schools, 
national  schools,  and  even  dame  schools.  As  a  result  of  this 
cojperative  work,  I  have  oliservaiions  on  about  I,IOO  pairs  of 
brothers,  and  this  series  is  now  completed.  The  reductions 
have  been  begun,  and  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  we 
contained  in  a  paper  coininuiiicated  to  the  Royal  Society  I 
November.  But  my  series  for  pairs  of  sisters  numbers  at  { 
sent  only  six  or  seven  hundred,  and  that  for  pairs  of  bruthe 
and  sisters  only  about  three  or  four  hundred.  The  latter 
as  a  rule,  only  be  observed  in  the  few  private  mixed  schools  1 
in  the  village  schools  of  the  country.  I  venture,  therefore,  I 
ask  for  further  aid  from  those  interested  in  girls'  schools 
mixed  schools.  The  observations  required  consist  partly 
lueasuremenls  of  the  head,  partly  in  the  recording  of 
colour,  eye-colour,  and  other  physical  characters,  and  partly  I 
that  judgment  of  the  mental  characteristics  which  any  obser 
and  careful  teacher  makes,  almost  unconsciously,  in  the 
of  a  few  monlhs"  acquaintance  with  children. 

I  shall  l)e  only  too  glad  to  forward   to  anyone  who  will 
sidcr  the  matter  copies  of  the  directions  and  schedules  to  be  1 
and  should  ihey  hnd  themselves  able  to  help,  a  head-spano 
and  data  farms  will  follow  in  due  course.     It  is,  perhaps,  oe 
less  to  say  that  all  aid  wilt  be  fully  acknowledged  in  the  fin 
publication  uf  the   results.      Further,  I    think  anyone  who  1 
generously  give  lime  and  energy  to  assist  the  investigation  ml 
rest  satisfied  that  they  are  not  only  forwarding  our  knowledg 
of  inheritance,  upon  which  so  much    of  conduct  depends, 
arc  helping  to  provide  material  whence  we  can  draw  safe  ( 
elusions   as    to   the    relationship   of  the   menial  and    physic 
characters  in  childhood,  and  the  correlation  of  both  wilh  geoe 
health. 

KaKL  PliARSON. 

University  College, 
London,  W.C. 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematici. 

Teachers    arc    indebted    to    you   for  the   full  report  yi 
have   given  of   Prof.    Perry's  paper  on   Practical  Mathematii 
to  the   British  Association,  and  for  the  outline  scheme  of 
working  course  which  appears  in  your  November  issue.     Thi 
reinforced    by   one's   own   experience,   are    sufficient    to   rei 
suspicion  as  to  the  utility,  from  an  educational  and  practii 
point  of  view,  of  our  present  devotion  to  Euclidian  methods 
pure  mathematics.     They  are  not  strong  enough  in  themsel' 
to  justify  one  in  discarding  a  lime  honoured  system,  wheti 
every  step  is  laid  down  in  ordered  sequence.    To  enable 
readers  to  arrive  at   a  mature  judgment  on  the  present  conli 
versy,  I  hope  you  will  see  fit  in  an  early  issue  to  publish  ■ 
of   books  which  treat  the  subject  from  Prof.  Perry's  point 
view.     I  daresay  the  best  of  these  works  ate   still  to  wiit^ 
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mua  he  a  consijcrable  literalure  on  the  subjecl,  outside 
kikiwlerfge  of  many  of  your  readers,  which  would  show  the 
itu'litin  of  Prof.  Perry's  scheme  much  Seller  than  is  possible 
tfce  nope  of  a  magazine  article. 

D.  MacGili.ivray. 
Glaigow. 

Thb  literature  on  Ihe  subject  is  not  confined  lo  books,  but 

lucdjr  consists  of  articles  contributed  lo  various  periodicals  such 

Im  Nalurr,  Electrician,  THE  SCHOOL  WoRl-D,  &c.     "  England's 

iKoClect  of  Science,"  by  Prof.  Perry  (Fisher  Unwin)  also  de.ils 

kritfa  che  subject.    There  are  some  letters  on  the  topic,  too,  from 

rMeairs.    Heaviside,  Woollen  and  Mair,  in  Ihe  issues  of  Ka  we 

fot  September  6th  and  October  4tb,  1900.     The  "  Summary  of 

00  Practical  Mathematics,"  published  by  the  Board  of 

ioQ,  is  a  valuable  statement  of  Prof.   Perry's  methods 

the  morement  he  advocates.     Incidental  references  to  Ihe 

also  find  a  place  in  alt  Prof.  Perr)''s  published  works, 

which  mention  may  be  made  of  "  Applied  Mechanics  " 

I)  ;  "  Steam,  Gas,  and  Oil  Engines  "  (Macmillan)  ;  "  Cal- 

fot  Engineers  "  (Arnold).     The  following  l>ooks,  to  some 

,  txcAt   ihe  subject  from    Prof.  Perry's  point  of  view: — 

Eloaentary  Practical  Mathematics,"  Ormsby  (Sivin)  ;    Graham 

yWaold)  :  Cracknell  (Longmans) ;  Cottle  (Macmillan]  ;  "  Pracli- 

olllHlhenuitics  for  Beginners,"  Castle  (Macmillan) ;  "  Work- 

Alp  Malbematics,"   Parts    I.    and    II,,    Ca.sile  (Macmillan); 

"iMLUlionat  Geometrj',"  Spencer  (Williams  .t  Norgate). 

Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching  Chemiitry. 

la  llie  ioteresting  article  by  Mr.  Bentley  in  your  November 
■■her,  (here  appears  to  me  to  be  a  point  which  calls  for 
■aeiee.  One  criticism  frequently  made  on  what  has  been  called 
At  Bcsrinic  system  is  that  it  tends  to  lead  students  10  con- 
dWoas  boed  on  insufficient  evidence.  This  is  undoubtedly 
He  If  teachers  are  not  careful  lo  guard  against  loo  hasty 
|(wnlisatinns.  In  the  article  in  question,  for  example,  the 
■Hoa*  widaced  for  believing  lime  to  be  a  metallic  oxide  are 
it.  It  is  certainly  no  use  lo  rely  on  the  similarity  lo 
of  barium  and  sitontium,  which  are  compounds  quite 
to  the  students  who  are  following  the  course,  and 
Acy  oasot  directly  prove  lo  be  oxides.  The  analogy  10 
A*  ondc  of  sodium  is  more  satisfactory,  especially  if  sodium 
taibeei  previously  burnt  in  oxygen. 

n*  (tody  of  chalk,  however,  should  be  but  an  introduction 
M  •  pm  of  the  study   of  carbonates,   and    it    is  from  other 
that  the  endence  relating  lo  the  composition  of  lime 
ke  obtained.    The  carbonates  of  zinc,  copper,  lead  and 
an  agree  in  their  generic  properties  wilh  chalk,  and 
e  by  the  action  of  heat  Irive  an  oxide  with  which  the 
would  already  l>e  familiar,  and  which  he  would  recog- 
uA  he  could  conclude  with  probability  that  lime  is  also 
■Bailie  oxide.     Some  of  the  above  carbonates  may  also  be 
^MmI  (mie,  and    if    the  work    is    done    quanlilalively,    a 
**ifiahle  niunber   of  data    for    the    later   development  of 
^1  ^'•Wit  weights  are  obtained. 

Lionel  M.  Jones. 

pi  ax  very  much  indebted   to    Mr.     L.    M.   Jones   for   his 
I  and  suggestions  touching  my  recent  article. 

points  out   the  unwisdom  of  comparing  lime  with 

of  (tronliom  and  barium,  since  they  are  substances 

aot  been  proved  by  the  students  to  be  oxides.     I 

'  tftHdaXt  the   difficulty   he   raises ;    but,   however    the 

li  attacked,  the  evidence  at  that  stage  is  very  incotn- 

^Md  we  most  undoubtedly  rely  on  the  resemblance  of  lime 

I  of  WKlium  and  potassium,  whose  composition  has 

Jy   ascertained   in   Ihe  elementary  course.     The 

I  rf  the  two  fonner  elements  I   merely  use  as  a  further 


illustration — which,   of  course,   strictly  speaking,   is  not  con- 
sistent wilh  the  heuristic  method. 

With  the  latter  part  of  the  letter  I  cordially  agree.  It  is 
from  Ihe  other  oxides  that  the  best  evidence  of  the  composition 
of  lime  is  obtained.  The  fact  that  on  treatment  with  salt  gas 
it  produces  water  and  a  chloride  is  also  an  important  corrobo- 
ration of  our  views. 

I  had  hoped  that  in  my  article  I  had  made  it  clear  that  the 
composition  of  lime  was  at  that  stage  an  open  question,  acd 
that  only  from  additional  data  could  we  form  any  definite 
conclusion.  It  is  not  altogether  a  disadvantage  that  boys 
should  be  conscious  of  an  unsolved  problem,  and  that  they 
should  he  continually  seeking  in  their  other  researches  for 
further  evidence. 

F.  Cranmer  Bentlev. 

Subjects  for  London  HatrtGulation  Examination. 

TfiK  Education  .Sub-Committee  of  the  Assistant- masters' 
/Vssocialion  presented  in  October  last  a  memorial  to  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London  placing  before  that  body  the  views 
of  the  Association  on  the  scheme  for  malriculation.  The 
A.M.  A.  is  of  opinion  thai  the  matriculation  should  lest  a  general 
education  of  secondary  character,  and  advise  that 

(a)  The  Mother  Tongue,  English  History  and  Geography, 

(h)  Natural  Science, 

(c)  Mathematics,  and 

{J)  Two  languages, 
should  be  compulsory  subjects.  Furthermore,  it  advises  that 
ihe  Natural  Science  syllabus  be  kept  as  at  present,  and  that 
marks  of  dislincliun  should  be  given  for  excellence  in  special 
subjects.  As  to  making  Latin  compulsory,  their  opinions  were 
equally  divided.  Thus  we  see  that  the  changes  advocated  by 
the  A.M.  A.  are  not  very  great;  they  amount  to  subilituting 
geography  for  hislorical  English  language  and  English  litera- 
ture, .and  to  making  a  candidate  take  two  languages  besides 
his  own.  The  former  suggestion  seems  to  me  lo  be  unfortu- 
nate, as  the  work  for  matiiculation  which  a  science  student  has 
to  go  through  is  often  ihc  only  chance  he  has  of  acquiring  an 
itlea  of  ihe  history  of  his  own  language.  Besides,  the  English- 
language  paper  can  be  made  the  means  of  testing  the  candidate's 
gener,tl  knowledge,  of  which  every  matriculant  should  possess 
a  certain  amount. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  second  suggestion  seems  excellent, 
and  one  wishes  the  A.M. A.  had  gone  further,  and  recommended 
that  a  viva-voce  test  should  be  compulsory  whenever  a  modem 
language  is  chosen.  P. 

Natural  History  (and  other)  Societies. 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  subject  of  Natural  History  Societies,  dealt 
wilh  by  Mr.  Headley  in  your  last  number,  and  indeed,  that  of 
all  leisure-hour  pursuits,  will  soon  claim  more  serious  attention 
from  headmasters  and  their  staffs  than  they  do  at  present,  wilh 
untold  benefit  to  their  schools ;  but  my  purpose  now  is  not  to 
plead  for  the  organisation  of  voluntary  literary  and  manual 
pursuits  so  much  as  to  briefly  tell  of  a  simple  experiment  re- 
cently made,  and  of  its  results,  in  the  hope  that  similar  attempli 
may  be  suggested  by  it  to  those  who  lake  upon  themselves  the 
care  and  culture  of  pupils  from  beginning  lo  end  of  term. 

The  school  I  have  in  mind  is  one  wiih  long-standing  tradi- 
tions of  a  flourishing  Essay  and  Natural  History  Society  among 
the  senior  boys  ;  the  stafl'  had  seldom  been  wilhoui  an  enthusiast 
to  assist  and  encourage  Ihe  work,  and  among  ibe  boy  members 
many  a  naturalist  had  been  discovered.  The  country  for  ten 
miles  round  provided  scenery  and  hunting  grounds  of  every 
kind,  mostly  free  lo  the  boy  ramblers,  and  the  school  premises 
themselves  were  Inhaluied  by  many  species  of  plants,  insects 
and  birds. 
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WhtUt  the  j  union  luul  on  k  few  special  occasions  kttended  the 
meetings  of  the  senior  Society,  and  had  shared  the  prizes  for 
drawing,  collecting  and  joinery,  they  had  had  no  organisation  of 
their  own  up  to  this  time.  The  senior  meetings  had  become 
unusually  frequent  and  successful,  and  regrets  were  expressed 
that  the  juniors  should  miss  so  much  benefit  and  enjoyment. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  pretty  generally  noticed  thai  the 
young  boys  needed  some  "  objective  "  ;  not  that  they  were 
badly  behaved,  but  with  their  extremely  high  spirits,  and 
minds  active  above  the  average,  it  seemed  as  though  the  daily 
hockey  or  cricket  was  not  sufficient  for  their  energies. 

Their  ages  ranged  from  nine  upwards.  Many  of  these  boys 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  every  evening  in  writing  impositions 
or  clearing  off  lesson  arrears.  If  they  could  be  brought  to 
look  upon  all  these  leisure  hours  as  their  own,  as  times  for  real 
enjoyment,  it  was  clear  that  a  great  victory  might  be  won.  To 
impose  heavier  tasks,  at  best  a  poor  method,  would  have  been 
one  remedy,  but  it  was  felt  that  some  more  constructive  treat- 
ment might  be  found  to  turn  the  young  energy  into  its  right 
course,  and  prompt  dealing  was  needed. 

One  evening  an  informal  "  talk  "  with  the  boys  took  place, 
three  or  four  of  the  staff  being  present,  and  a  proposal  was 
made  to  form  on  the  spot  a  Junior  Essay  and  Natural  History 
Society.  Its  objects  were  shortly  set  out,  and  a  plain  under- 
standing come  to  that,  though  not  in  the  bond,  it  was  to  be  a 
" No  Punishment  Society."  The  idea  "caught  on."  Forth-, 
with  was  elected  a  boy  President  and  Secretary,  and  volunteers 
promised  papers  for  the  first  meeting;  but  there  was  one 
element  there  without  which  the  freshly-kindled  zeal  would 
soon  have  cooled — a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
of  these  classes  to  help  on  the  effort,  and  sacrifice  their  own 
time  to  it.  And  so  the  start  was  made ;  the  "  whips "  kept 
reminding  the  essay  writers  of  the  approaching  meeting,  and 
every  day,  either  just  after  dinner  or  evening  worship,  a 
minute's  muster  of  members  was  held  by  the  headmaster,  to 
ask  "  how  many  have  had  no  punishment  ? "  The  constant 
reminder  very  soon  began  to  tell  upon  the  boys'  daily  conduct ; 
frequently  "  no  punishment "  was  reported  ;  sometimes,  it  is 
true,  a  collapse  seemed  certain,  but  perfection  was  not  insisted 
upon,  and  a  steady  improvement  set  in. 

When  the  time  came  for  holding  the  first  meeting  there  was 
much  glee  at  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  The  "  business" 
was  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  the 
papers,  though  short,  were  well  read,  the  subjects  being  chiefly 
personal  experiences,  excursions  and  holidays.  A  class  teacher 
had  helped  and  advised  the  composers,  and  many  of  the  papers 
had  been  carefully  re-written.  After  such  a  happy  beginning, 
several  similar  meetings  followed,  as  material  offered,  and  as 
the  evening  hours  were  more  and  more  taken  up  with  prepa- 
ralioo  of  essays  (be  punishment  list  decreased  noticeably.  Once 
or  twice  an  "examfde"  had  to  be  made  of  a  forgetful  memlwr 
by  forbidding  him  to  attend  a  meeting,  and  perhaps  the  effect 
was  wholesome  all  round. 

As  spring  and  summer  approached,  there  seized  upon  the 
young  Association  a  rage  for  natural   history,  thanks  to   the 
industry  of  a  b<.>tanist  on  the  staff  who  had  been  giving  a  course 
of  practical  "  llower-talks"  ;o  the  youngest  class  as  part  of  the 
school  curriculum,  with  the  result  that  their  api^tiies  had  been 
sharpened  for  tielJ  work.       A  "  tlower  list "  had  been  kept 
&um  mid-winler,   posted   in   a  corridor,  giving  dates  of  &nt   | 
appearance,  English  aiMl  Latin  names  and  "  finder^''  and  the   I 
labdled  specimens  were  exhibited  in  window  bottles.     To  have   j 
oneS  name  entered  as  6i«l  tinder  for  the  season  was  considered 
a  gnat  honour,  and  it  often  happened  that  half-opened  bads 
wcic  btooght  in  by  rival  collectors  and  "  sunned  "  into  blosson- 
hgr  lawM  T>m  fn  the  credit  of  the  botanist. 
SlMXtlf  bcfoic  the  sammcf  holidays  the  Jonior  Association  . 


held  a  "Natural  History  "  meeting,  afterwards  known  as  "  tt 
Botany  evening,"  when  there  were  present  three  or  four  of  ll 
staff  and  the  headmaster.  The  subject — "  Fertilisation  by  Ii 
sects" — was  introduced  in  a  paper  by  a  member  of  the  sta, 
after  which  came  a  series  of  what  may  be  called  "  Nata 
stories"  by  the  very  youngest  members,  one  or  two  not  beti 
more  than  nine  or  ten,  who  took  each  a  single  flower  1 
description,  handing  round  specimens  in  illustration,  ai 
occasionally  using  the  blackboard.  Their  evident  interest  i 
the  plants,  and  the  astonishing  fluency  of  more  than  one 
convinced  all  the  adults  who  heard  them  not  only  that  a  hi^ 
level  had  been  reached  than  at  any  previous  meeting,  but  she 
that  here  was  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of  mental  pen; 
and  the  formation  of  character  impossible  to  find  in  the  ezud- 
nation  syllabus. 

At  the  "  Leisure  Hour  "  exhibition,  held  just  before  the  hoB- 
days,  some  of  the  collections  of  leaves  and  shells  were  by  jmiial 
boys,  and  represented  many  country  walks  and  hours  spent  at 
preparing,  mounting  and  naming.  Those  who  had  iniliatcJ 
and  worked  out  the  experiment  concluded,  rightly,  that  it  hil 
largely,  at  any  rate,  been  a  success  —  firstly  in  turning  tkfl 
current  of  boys'  high  spirits  into  useful  channels,  and  theKt| 
giving  them  a  truer  conception  of  school  life  ;  and,  secondly,  it 
helping  the  growth  of  a  higher  moral  tone,  largely  through  tW 
nature  of  the  pursuits  encouraged. 

But  I  may  note,  fiirther,  one  of  the  most  helpfiil  results  for.lW 
teacher — the  correlation  of  school  lessons  and  leisnre'Mv 
occupations,  the  usual  divorce  between  whidi  in  the  iihuuty 
mind  often  produces  a  feeling  and  behaviour  far  from  desinUb 
Taking,  for  instance,  the  literary  evenings,  probably  the  vote- 
tary  essays  read  at  these  times  were  of  very  great  help  in  M 
more  formal  English  lessons  in  the  class-room,  and  the  cai»- 
position  much  more  natural  than  a  formal  exercise.  Then  flM 
class  bouny  lessons  must  have  quite  failed  in  their  object  1 
they  had  not  developed  a  love  for  nature  oat  of  doors.  Aad 
yet  more — in  a  school  where  games  were  practically  compiS 
sory,  and  with  little  exception  the  delight  of  all— the  spiff 
fostered  by  these  other  occupations  acted  as  a  roost  wholesnW 
restraint  upon  "  athletidsm,"  and  provided  healthy  material  f» 
thought  and  conversation. 

Edwakd  Gaknbtt. 
Aberj-stwyth. 
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tn.ttrurtion.     With  rriiilous  Idiomatic  Fo>^t  Not«i*  aud  GloMarioa  of 
Conimi^rolal  Teriirii.     Tost  gvo.  cloth,  8«.  each. 
1.  The  Enfllih  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  B.  P.  Sku-tox.  WlthOcmui 

Notes  an'l  (_;lo?*-*ary.     y..t 
1.  The  Qerman  CorreepondenC    By  Dr.  Cur.  Vo^ku    With  English 

NoteH  aii'l  (ilr>s*ary.     3«. 
i.  The  French  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  1.  T.  Da>-h  ud  F.  OorRVi  >iaiiB. 

With  BnKliMh  Nnrps  .rid  Olnsnaty.    >•. 
*  The    Spanish    Correepondent.      By  Dr.  J.  T.  Da.ik  and  Doa  O. 

("pn/.sli-j'.     With  Euulinb  Nntoa and  OloMary.    3a. 
'•.  The  Italian  Correspondent.    By  Dr.  A.  Olivicri.    With  BnKlish 
NoteK  and  (ilo.s.sary.    3h. 


NEW  EDI-nON. 

LARGE  SCHOOL  WALL  MAP 

OF    SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Size  SO  by  12  inches. 
I  (Sotli,  RoUets,  and  Varnished,  12s.,  with  Handbook. 
Catalogue  pvittd  frtt  to  any  address. 


A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Ltd., 

J  Sduoational  and  Oeneral  Publishers, 

^Euter  Rd.,  h  20,  SoDlb  St.  Undrew  St.,  Ediabargb ; 
17,  P&ttrnoster  Square,  Loadoo,  E.C. 


Asher's  International  Reading  Books  for  Schools.     In- 

t^mtod  as-  f'l»M*  Hrtr.b^  nn-l  for  8elf-  liiBtrtictiou.  With  copioua  idiomatic 
NoieH  anil  (;iof.»ari»'«.     K'cap  8vo,  cloth,  '>.  tJd.  each. 

1.  Select  German  Stories.    By  Pnif.  O.  8'roiuiic    2>.  M. 

2.  Select  French  Stories.    By  E.  A.  Ovpes.    •.'«.  «i. 

3.  Select  Italian  Stories.    By  Or.  A.  Oiivikri.    g..  thl. 

4.  Select  Spanish  Stories.    By  Dr.  A.  otivTKiii,    2s.  ikl. 

Flii|el  (Dr.  P.)  A  Universal  English-German  and  Oerman- 
BtiKllAh  Dictionary.  Fourth  entirely  remodelled  BdiUoo.  Seeood 
Raprint.  S  vols.  Imp.  8vo.  bound  In  lialf.petslaQ  morocco,  45a. ;  or 
B.parat.ly  r 

Part    I.  EDjIlth-Oerman.  3  vols.  (1,973  pp.X  80s. 

Part  II.  Oerman-Bngllah.    i  vol.  (940  pp.),  1  He. 

Fliigel— Schmidt— Tanger. 

A    DICTIONARY    OF    THE    ENGLISH 

AND  GERMAN    LANGUAGES    FOR 

HOME    AND    SCHOOL. 

2  vols,  in  crown  8vo.,  strongly  bound  in  half  perslan,  I5e. 

OK    SKPARATKLY : 

Vol.    T.  English-German  (968  pp.),  8s.  6d. 
Vol.11.  German-English    (1,006  pp.),  Ss.  6d. 
■.*  .Vnwri.  ASIlUt  d  Co.  niifly  all  Crman,  Fmek  and  oMer .jbrXf  * 
bookt  and  jp€rit>dtcaU  tm  tX«  komI  Uhmi  temu.    OUaioffvm  art  anl  fnttt  o% 

applieviti^n.  

LONDON : 

ASHER  &  Ca,  13,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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MACHILLAN  &  CO.'s  Books  for  Special  Eiainlnatlons,-1902-19' 

UNIVERSITY     OF     LONDON,     1902-1903. 

lfa|netUm    and   Bleotricity  foF   Beginnen.      By  i 

Botany  for  Beginners.     By  Eknest  Evans.    2s.  6d. 

MATRICULATION,    JANUARY,    1903. 
Orid.— Tristia.      Rook  I.      With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

E.  S.  ScMLCkBUROH,  M.A.      Is.  6d. 

Ovid.— Tristia.     Book  III.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary 

E.  S.  SCHUCKBUKCM.  .M.A.      IS.  6d. 

Enripldei.— Alceatii.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By 

M.  A.  BAVFif.1.1.,  .\1..\.      IS.  M. 

Enripidet.— Alcettls.   Edited  by  M.  L.  Earlb.  Ph.D.    ; 

MATRICULATION,    JUNE.    1903. 

Livy.     Bo,jk  .\XI.     Adapted  from  Mr.  Capes's  edition. 
Notei  and  V'«ratiulary.     By  J.  E.  Mrlhuism,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

Xenopbon.- Anabasis.     Book  VI.     With  Notes  and  V( 
laO'.     By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.     iv  6d. 

For  Eng/isA  Grammar,  &'r.,  see  under  1902. 


MATRICULATION,    JUNE,    1902. 
Cicero.— De  Senectute.     With  Notes  and   \'ocabulai)'.     By 

E.  S.  SCUCCKIIUBGH,  >LA.      I*.  6d. 

Euripides. — Kedea.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  Rev. 
M.  A   Havcckui.,  M.A.    ii.  6d.     Ediiwl  by  A.  W.  Vekhali.,  Lilt.D. 

as.  6d. 

English  Orammar,  Past  and  Present.    By  J.  C.  NssriELO, 

M.A.    jji.  Ad.     Kc)'.  u.  6<1.  neu    {Aiafttd  to  tkt  LetuUn  Mmlricm- 
laiitm  Cottrte.} 

A  Short  History  of  English  Literature.     By  Professor  G. 

.SAIVTShl'RV.      8,.  6d. 

Elementary  General  Science.     By  A.  T,  .Simmons,  B.Sc, 

and  L.  M.  Jon^s,  RSc     ja.  6d.    {Atia/fe*/  to  the  Loiuian   MairicM' 
Uttion  Conr$i.) 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic. 

By  Sif  Hennv  RosC'jt;,  F.  R.S.     4s.  6d. 


Mechanics    for    Beginners. 

3^  6d. 


By    W.    Gallatlv,    M.A. 


OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATION,  1902. 

Outline  of  English  Grammar.     Ky  J.  C.   Nksfiki.u,  M.A. 

i^.  f).i.     (.-i./.i/.'t./  .'.'  .';'  }''el:":iit,try  anj  hinipr  Cimnfs.) 

Oral  Exercises  in  English   Composition.      By  j.  C.  Nes- 

FIELD,  M..\.      IV  6(L     {^t^rrfxiratory  (titii the  l*rttimin»ry  CoHTZts.) 

Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.      By  J.  C.   Nss- 

eiKl.u,  M.A.  i>.  &J.  {AftafteJ  to  the  Prttiminaty  anj  Junior 
Courstt.) 

Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition.    By].  C. 

NikiiKLD.  M..-\.  2fi.  ftd.  Key,  3*.  6d.  net.  {^Adafted  to  the  jHnior 
and  Srtior  Cjurstl.) 

English  Grammar,  Past  and  Present.     By  J.  C.  Nksfibld, 

M.A.     4V  6d.     KEV,  M.6d.ncL     (Semior.-t 

Seott. — Wanfaoe.     Border  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

Keary.    Heroes  of  Asgard.    2s.  6d. 

Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Borne.    With  Introduction  and 

N,jtc5.     Hy  W.   I    Wpnv,  M.;\.     ivgd. 

Shakespeare. — Julius  Casar.    With  Introduction  and  Note& 

I'.yK.   I)Hir.ini*N.     1^.  9d. 

Scott.  -  Marmion.      With   Introduction  and   Notes.      By  M. 

Macmii.i-as.  r..,\.     J*.  ;  icweil.  3^  6d. 
Spenser.— Faerie  Queene.     Book  I.     With  Introduction  and 

Notc^.     By  H.  M.  Hf.hcival,  M.A.     35. 
Lamb. — Essays  of  Elia.     First  .Series.      With   Introduction 

ami  Naic.     By  N.  L.  Halluard,  M.A.,aiKl  S.  C  Hill,  B.A.    3s.; 

Bcwed,  2^.  6d. 

OsBsar.— The  Gallic  War.      Edited  by  Rev.  John   Bond, 

M.A.,and  Rev.  A.  S.  WALrouB,  M.A.    4.V  6d. 

Gallic    War.      With  Notes  and  VocabuK-iry.      Book   I. 

By  Rev.  h.  S.  WALPOLe,  M.A.  is.  6d.  lluok.<  II.  and  III.  By  Rev. 
\V.  G.  RuTHRRroRD,  LIId     is.  6d 

Virgil.— Aeneld.  Botik  V.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A.     ij^  6d. 

Horace. — Odes,  books  I.  and  II.  With  Notes  and  Voca- 
bulary. By  T.  E.  Pace,  M.A.  (EleineHtary  C/nitiei)  is.  6d.  each. 
{Ctassicot tithes)     3S.  each. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis.  With  Notes  and  N'ocabulary.  Bonk 
in.  By  kev.  G.  H.  Nau.,  M.A.  ti.  «d.  Book  IV.  By  Rev.  E.  D. 
.SiDSF,  .M..\.     IS.  6d. 

Euripides.— Hecuba.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Kev. 
J.  U..K11.  M.  A.,  .-.nd  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpolk,  M.A.     «.  6d. 

Herodotus.— Booli  YIL    Edited  by  Mrs.  Montaqu  Butler. 

HaufT.— Die  Karavane.     Edited  by  H.  Hagek,  Ph.D.     jt. 
A  Ciass-Book  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England. 

i;v  kev.  1..  1,  M.\CLtAK,  D.V.     IV  6d. 
A  First  Class-Book  of  the  Catechism   of  the  Church  of 

Eafland.    Hy  Kev.  G.  F.  Maclbar,  D.D.    M. 

An  Elementary  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer.  By  Rev.  K.  1*«^^CTKR,  and  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclbak,  Ij. Ii. 
3S.  6d. 

A  Class-Book  of  Old  Testament  History.    By  Kev.  G.   K. 

Maci.e.\r,  D.  D.     4S.  'y.1. 

A  Class-Book  of  New  Testament  History.      By  G.  K.  Mac- 

l.Ejvk,  1). D.     sv  6<L 

The   Acts  of  the    Apostles.      Authorised    Version.      With 

Notes.    By  T.  K.  Talf,  .M.  A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  WaltolE,  M.A.  M.  6d. 

The  Greek  Text.     With  Notes.      By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

j».  6d. 

CAUBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1902. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Authorised  Yersion.     With 

Soie^     BvT.  E.  I'Ar.B,  '•   ■       -ut  Rev.  A.  S.  Waliolk,  M.A.    as.  6d. 

The  Oreek  Tex'  Notes.      By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 


sva  oi  jsncicnb  noxne.      vviin  in^roaucuq 

.T.  Wtuli,  .M  .\.     IS.  9d.     {Pn.'imifUfy.y  I 

~k  Midsummer  Might's  Dream.    With) 

Dies.     By  K.  L'F.tGHToN.     IS.  9d.     (/unior  ttmd M 

las  and  Comus.     In  one  volume.     With  I 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS  (Cenliniu 
Outline  of  English  Grammar.     By  J.  C.  Nesfield, 

l.v  6d.      KPilUf'iin.ity  .iH.t  luHi.^r.)  ' 

Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition.     By  J.   C' 

PIBLD,  M./V      If.  6d.     iPreliminnry.)  . 

Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.    By  J.  C.  Nuf 

M.A-      1^.  6d.     (Prttimitt-try  and jHmiiir.)  i 

Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.    By  J.  C.  Nssr 

M.A.     {Sem„r.)  |/»J 

Manual  of  English  GMmmar  and  Composition.     By 

Nkshhu,  .M..\.     ji.  6d.     Key,  35.  6*1.  net.     {I*4nior and Seni0 

English  Grammar,  Past  and  Present.     By  J.  C.  NEsri 

NI.(\.     4s.  6d.      REV,  3S.  6d.  iicL     {Stnivr.)  i 

Scott.— The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  With  Introduction  and  I 
By  G.  H.  SrUARt,  .M.A.  3s.  6d.  ;  sewed,  as.  (^Pretiminm 
Junior.)  I 

Maeanlay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    With  Introductid 

Notes.     By  W.T.  Wtuli,  .M  .\.     is.  »d.     {Pn.'iminnry.y 

Shakespeare. — f 

duction  and  Note 

Milton. — Lycida 

diictiun  and  Ndtes  by  W.  Bkt.i.,  M.A.     is.  6d.     (Senior.) 

Comus.   With  Inirodiiciion  and  Notes  by  W.  Beli., 

IS.  3d.     {.Krnior.)  I 

L'AUegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lyoldat,  Arcades,  Soa 

Ac.  With  Inlroclui:ti<in  and  Notes,  by  W.  Beli,  M.A.    is.  91I.  (A 

Cssar.-Gallic  War.     Book  I.     With  Notes  and  Vocabi 

By  Rev.  A.  S.  Waltolr,  M..^.     is.  6d.     (Prrtiminary  anj Jai 

Ptaadrus.— Fables.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     Bw 

G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.     IS.  6d.      iPrrliniinary.)  j 

Ovid.- Metamorphoses.    Book  VIII.     Edited  by  Prof.  1 

Kek.nk,  .M.A.     a^     {J itnior  and  Senii^r.)  ^ 

Yirgil — .£neid.  B^'ok  V.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary! 
Rev.  .\.  Calvert.  .M..\.     is.  6d.    (Jiiniar.X 

Terence.— Hauton  Timorumenos.     Edited  by  E.  S.  \ 

iKTRGif,  M.A.    3S.  W.     With  Translation,  3S.  6d.     (Senior.) 

Livy.  -Books  II.  and  III.  Edited  by  Kev.  H.  M.Stbphi 

.Si. A.     IS.  6d.     (.Senior.) 

Cicero.— Pro  Milone. 

(Senii'r,) 

Xenophon.— Anabasis.  BookL  With  Notes  and  Vocab 
By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpolk.  M.A.  is.  6d.  With  EAcrcisea  by  I 
WPLUS.  ,M.A.     i«.  6d.     Ounior.)  ' 

Memorabilia  Socratis.    By  A.   K.  CLBOii 

(.SV„\.r.) 

Homer.— Iliad.    Book  IX.     Edited  l>y  the  lute. 

M.  A.,  and  Waltlr  I.KAF,  I.itLD.     as.      (lunior.) 

Iliad.    Books  I.  to  XII.    Edited  by  VV.  Leaf,  Li| 

antl  kev.  M.  A.  BAvrip.Lo,  M.A.     6s.    (Junior  and  Senior.) 
Euripides.—  Alcestis.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     B) 
.M.  A.  Bavpiklu,  .M.A.      is.  6d.     (Junior  and  Senior.) 

Alcestis.       Edited   by   M.    L.  Earle,    Ph.D. 

(luniiir  and  .Senior.) 

Thucydides.— Book  YIL    Edited  by  E.  C.  Marchant,| 

j.^.  6*1.      (.SVw/iTr.) 

Books  Yl.  and  YII.     Edited  by  Rev.  Percival  ; 

M.A.     With  .M.np.     3V  M.     (iV«/.T.) 

Holi6re.— Le  Misanthrope.     Edited  by   G.   E.    Fasn.^ 

IS.     (Senior.) 

HaufT.— Die    Karavane.    (Containing    Die    Gesrhichte 

Kah'f  Storch  and  Die  Geschichte  von  dem  Xlciaen  Muck.) 
H.  Hacer,  Ph.D.      js.     (Preliminary  and  Junior). 

Schiller.— Maria  Stuart.     Edited  by  C.  Sheldon, 

3-S.  6i!.     {Junitrr  and  Senior.) 

Maria  Stuart.    Edited  by  H.   Schobnfkld, 

(Junittr  and  Senior) 


Edited  by  F.  H.  CoLSON,  M.A. 


;UR.   aAj| 
:].  n.  pj 


jAN    &    CO.,    Limited,   St.   Martin's   Street,    London,    W.C. 


rhichtd 
c)    Edi 
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MACMILLAN    &    CO.'S    NEW    EDUCATIONAL    BOOKS. 

The  King's  Weigh  House  Liectores  to  Business  Men.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Averuuy, 

P  R.t.  C.  A    M..>i»rM  I  B«iii.ow,  LI.D..  M.A.,  Sir  OiuRHNAV  B(vvlk.  K.C. B.,  llKBuritr  E.  Ckakr,  V.  Evans,  Colonel  H.  H.  nuzim,  O. B. , 
Jk.  J.  WiLKox,  mil  T.  JJ'KiKSiis  Wf.ni..  LUD.,  U.L,  J.P.     Witb  »d  lulroiiuctioo  by  M.  E.  Sadler,  Christ  Chureh.      Crown  Svo,  -ia.  lU. 

BRITISH   ASSOCIATION   MEETING  AT  GLASGOW,  1001. 

Diaoosslon  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  which  took  place  on  September  14th,  at  a  Joint 

MaTheniatitv  aud  Ptiyifii'*.     Section  I- —E.IucilioD.     Clminiiaa  of  the  Joint  Meeting,  the  Riifht  Flori.  8lr 

[Juil  Haidi/, 

By  William  Adoib,  F.C.A.     Part  I. 

KVTioiiUr;      r.lub»  '■vo,  •tiff  l)o«r.l«,  \t  ihI.  |//'>n;»i  itnil  Grnham'ii  StiUn. 

A    Geography   of  Wales   intended   chiefly    for   use   in    Welsh   Schools.    By  A.  E.  L. 

"    ■  ■■  01..t.l-  BVO,  1«.  wl. 


J«  < 


f'f  Ivo  6j»cti<.ii5       StfCIii'H  A.- 


i»  K.  ...K-i,  K.C  ,  M.P.     K'lltdl  by  J.iii>  I'icut.     C'nj«ii  svo,  slitT  boairls,  2«.  lift. 

Modem  Book-keeping  and  Accounts.     In  Three  Parts. 


u 


BAOcnn.     Illuxret'-.l. 


Algebraical  Examples  Supplementary  to  Hall  and  Knight's  Algebra  for  Beginners 

ftb-i   bl  KMEXTAKY    ALGEUBAlClini*   I  -X.Wll).       !!>■  U.   H.  Hall,  .M..A.       With  ijr  witliuut  AuHWcrs.      lil'ilje  Svo, 'is. 

Primer  of  Geometry.      Coinprising  the  Subject- Matter  of  Euclid  I. -IV.,  treated  by  the  Methods  of 

FtmGr  .1,  n.A.     Crown  8vo,S«. 

O."*,  'i«>llly  liuil  lUvotir,  nipecUUjr  witli  teach«ra  aiiil  student!  wlio  httv«  alretJjr  fonul  *  wtnt  of  roiumon 

H>  tk»<.M...-. , „ ,(iy." 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Calculus,  with  Illustrations  from  Geometry,  Mechanics,  and 

I*>i)r«tuk     By  Ub.uuL  A.  UiiK.i.^i,  a.  A.,  P.ILS. E.,  I'r.iduiiKir  Of  Uothciiittlca  In  tlis  GI»4K<>W  tnd  Went  or  tkotUiid  Tei.'hnlail  College.     Crown  8vu, 

»•   **. 
Kimaaiivnn:  .Vmol — **  Twt'hfln  of  Ititfher  MitthpdiatICA  wuuM  do  well  to  ninke  •  i»rrfiil  eutninAUon  of  thlii  b<>ok.      Many  uitimbera  of  our  profeaiton 
taiK  Uirani-b  .li«n>*.  tltr.wixl  i|ii>|r  I(nowledg«  nf  Hit  Oalcultx  to  iimt.  to  tlmw  we  can  recamuieTitl  no  better  book  than  tint,  for  tbe  Author  U  nioat  U|i. 
tlMl^l«  iLi  Vl»  rW-t.  Kii.l  uoiiienrlalurr." 

Introductory   Physios  for  Irish  Intermediate  Schools.     Being  a  First  Year's  Course  of 

Ktmrim,  III    :  sio.     By   R.   A.   Oiicoorv,    PrufeMor  of  Aitronniny,  Qaevn'ii  Collaije,  Lnndoo,  and  A.  T.  Bdimoia,  B.ScLonil,, 

jLMmrrU.U  of  ^  f  g<.  of  Hclviioe,  London.     Globe  nv.t,  8«. 

Pr&ctical    Chemistry.       An   Experimental   Introduction   to   Laboratory   Practice   and    Qualitative 

Aatii-  •  (rum  a  I'll)  ^irrictiFit.icil  Standpoint.     By  B.  Aheoo  and  Profesnur  W.  Ht:ttz.     With  3  Tabhis^    Crown  9vo,  u* 

Experimental  Hygiene.      An  Introductory  Course  of  Work  in  the  Principles  of  Domestic  Science. 

D/  A.  T  "-i- V         II  ^'•   1.  1  •!.    A>>nciale  of  Royal  Collaue  of  Solcnce,  London,  and  E.  Srcjinot'ea,  B.ScLond.,  Ajxooiate  of  Royal  Collrgje  of 

ttbM3t^>v«:  '  ir,  and  Uie  whole  book  beara  the  InipreuA  i>f  Ih.^  praclical  teacher  who  kiiowa  Iho  value  of  abort  and  simple 

B  JW<«»»«.t«  •  Jilt  fur  biiiiaeU.  .  .  .  The  llliutntioiu  and  dlagraint  Keu«rally  are  dlAlinctJy  above  the  avcraKe  of  thiMo  found 

^^BSIene  for  Students.     By  Edward  F.  Willouohby,  M.D.(Lond.),  Diploma  in  State  Medicine  of 

^B^^^^S*  londui  Uliiieialty,  and  in  PublU'  Uoaltb  of  C>nibrid);c  Cnivcrail.y.    Globe  Svo,  ia,  «d. 

MACMILLAN'S   MANUALS  FOR  TEACHERS.      NEW   VOLUME. 
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Lll  l.:r»I  ;i.n 
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<.Mvr«  a  |>lac«  In  evory  boy'a  library— and  in  every  boy'i  heart  alaa         .    .    Dmutinuiy  illuxtratad. " 

g  AIAred.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Gilliat.     Illustrated  by  Gutzon  Borolum.     Crown  Svo, 
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.1  U.ui'.ui;lily  ««lrtrth»dp»s." 

I  Life  :    Souvenirs  of  a  Naturalist.      By  J.-H.  Fabre.      Translated  from  the  French  by  the 
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M.\CMILLAN    AND    CO..  FiTD.,  LONDON. 

THEE      SG^EOOL     "VT'OI^LID. 

Prepaid  Subscription,  including  postage,  8s.  per  annum. 

CHARGES     FOR     ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Qaarter  Page,  or  Halt  Colomn 
One  Eighth  Page,  or  Qoarter  Colomn 


£{  10  0 
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THOMAS    MURBY'S 

NEW  WORKS  &  NEW  EDITIONS. 
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By  ATVTLLIAM    STIRLING,    M.D.,  Sc.D. 

Proftoor  In  tli«  VIotorU  Unlvrreity.  Bivkcnbury  I'rofciwor  of  Phydiology  ami  Histulogy  In  the  Owens  Collaga,  MlDChMttr. 

PART  I.-CHEMICAL    PHYSIOLOGY. 
PART   II.-EXPERIMENTAL    PHYSIOLOGY. 


•Tlwi 


r  Snrtsim*  book  on  the  mbJecL 


Fl'LL  of  infonuntion  an<)  i*rITAi.l.v  illustrttt*-!.'*-  Tke  iMtwil. 


SaooKO  Eomoji.     TliormiKlily  Rf  vi»e.l  vid  partly  Ri«-writtcn.     Pocket  Slie,      Lsalher.      With  IlluatnitionJ.     s«.  M.  net.     Over  MO  pagsi. 

By  LT.-COLONEL  A.   M.   DAVTES.  D.P.H.Camb., 

I.ate  Aulntant'Profcuor  of  Hyulonc,  Aniiy  Mmllcal  Bflhw)!. 

Oeneval    Contents. 

Air  and  VentiUtion— Water  and  Water   Supply— Food  and  Dieting — Removal  and  Disposal  of  Sewage— Habitation 
— ]^avi«>nal  Hygiene — Roils  and  Sites— Climate  and  Meteorology— Causation  and  Prevention  of  Diseases — Disinfection. 

■■  A  atopiUrly  romiact  and  elafiant  volnine    .     .     .    canUIni  an  ulnTlrable  prMs  of  everything  relating  to  Bygtene  ctSARLY  and  looioallt 
on*  an<1  e&^y  of  reference.     Likely,  we  think,  to  be  tJie  favourite  tejtrbook. "—PHb/f^  Realtk. 


FoDHTV  Kcrriosi.    Ijii^  Crown  nvo.     Handsome  Oloth.    4i. 

A    MANUAL   OF    AMBULANCE. 

With  Sumeroui  lUiistratUms  and  Full  Page  Plates 
'  J.    SCOTT  RIDDELL,  CM.,  M.B.,  M.A., 

Saipr  AiMl.3urvonn  Abfi\lMn  Royal  Inllrmary  ;  Lecturer  and  Examiner 

firik*  AlMi<4««n  AirDnUnce  AMOc'Utlon  ;  Examiner  to  the  St.  Andn>w'a 

<i»lia<  «  Aaaociatton,  Olaaitow,  and  the  St.  John's  Ambulance 

Aaaociation,  London. 

"m*  little  rolume  seenn  to  oi  abont  a<  good  as  it  conld  poufbly  be." 


TwiirrT-SicxiNn  Bditiox.     Entirely  Revised, 
niiutratlons,  9a.  6d. 


Wltb  Nometoaa 


A    MANUAL    OF    NURSING: 

AcMcal  and  Surgical- 

BY 

LAURENCE  HUMPHRY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S., 

Auiiitsnt.Pby<ticlsn  to,  late  Lecturer  to  Probationers  at,  Addenbrooke'4 
HospltAl,  Can- bridge ;  Teacher  of  Pathology  and  Examiner  In 
MAdirine,  University  of  Cambridge. 
"  In  the  fullest  sense  Dr.  Humphry's  book  Is  a  Dianxcr  advakoi  od  tU 
previous  Msnoshi."— Rrillik  ilidteal  JrumoL 


London  :    CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Exeter  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Evolutionary  History 
of  England. 

Its  People  and  Institutions. 

BMdIM  Book  (SultabI*  for  Standards  VL  and  VIL 
Edited  by  OSCAR  BROWNING,  M.A. 

Aflanr  OT  K»«'«  C^iU^',   CamAri<((/»,    Ulturtr  in   Ilitlory,   iind  Frineipal 
^  Sm%  Trvtifting  Coiltffr,  CunOrutfft.    Other  Coulrlbutom  are : 

■m.  rwliiaiUiT  Bcv.ouM,  M.A. 


The  Commercial  Law  of 
England. 

A  Handbook  for  Advanced  Classes 
in  Schools. 

By  J.  A.  SLATER.  B.A..  LL.B..  Lond. 

Author  0/  *'J.aw"  in  th*  Kroffttivnary  Hittory  of  England,  0/ fAi 
Middli  TentpU  and  yor1k-&utnn  Circuit,  /farruftr^.JUtw. 

An  Extract  from  the  Author'5  Preface. 

Tlie  Aim  of  tlilR  work  tii  to  provide  a  guUie  to  the  main  principles 
nf  the  Cnnninercial  law  of  EDgUitd.  Wliile  tJie  treatment  of  the 
Biil^ect  maiit  necesMrily  be  general  in  Itf)  character,  it  la  a  wellkaown 
Tact  that  much  of  tlie  litigation  which  arit>es  out  of  commercial 
traDfaclionn  ia  the  result  of  tKitoranco  of  the  simplest  nilea  of  law. 
TheM  rales  are  not  difncult  to  learn  and  nnderatand,  and  w]1h 
buaineaii  growing  more  and  more  complex  and  exactinfr,  It  has 
become  an  atwolate  neccMlly  that  a  knowledge  of  Commercial  Ijtw 
in  its  n:ain  outline  nhonld  form  a  prominent  lubject  of  nlody  in  lite 
ftiif^tion  0/  thote  Kho  arw  preptxrtng  fi>r  a  bv*ine$$  eartrr.  [t  la 
inteiitled  for  the  service  of  advanced  student*  in  whoole. 

Cloth,  308  pa^ea,  with  Pla(«  Supplcmeota  of  Commercial 
iDstrumenta  reproduced  facslmlla.    Price  St.  fid. 

COMMERCIAL  HI6T0BT  By  J.  R.  V.  Ma&chant,  M.A., 
Kxannner  in  Coiunierrlal  HMory  to  the  London  Chamber  of 
Coinmrrce.  Part  I.  price  la.  6d.  Fkrt  II.  price  Ss.  Complete 
EilltioD,  price  3s. 

COMPLETE     CATAUOQUE    POST    FREE. 

Sir  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  1,  Amen  Corner,  LONDON,  £.C. 


i«  DIoecMD  Board 
•r  WaaaUoii  snd  Dloeessn   In- 

Or  a.  K  TuncutcK.  Mauler  of 
M>al>ad,  Dar  Tralolof  Oollefre, 
Ck»tfMa» 

■.  r.  ><"i"*<>  M.A,  Fellow  or 
Kl».  '  '-mbridite. 


trm  in  I 

roMibi' 


J.  A.  Blatib,  L.L.B..  Barrlfter-at- 
Law,  and  Lecturer  under  the 
School  Board  for  London. 

J.  H.V.  Hahchakt,  M.A.,  Barrinter- 
st-I.AW,  sod  Xxsmiuer  to  tJie 
Chsmber  of  Commerce  for  Lon- 
don. 

Dr.  HtATu,  University  College, 
Loudon,  etc.,  ^tc. 

ramnd  out  on  evolutionary  lines,  s  plan  entirely 
'  liiiii  rettding,  must  prove  of  the  widest 
The  work  has  been  lireparrO  with  the 
'liehUheat  standing.     Bach  writer  is  an 
vvhicb  he  treat.s  and  from  his  wesll-h  of 
:  >nnstiou   in    an    easy,    interi*stint;,  and 
The   srbltrsry    methoil  of  outtinft  up 
B<si"ri'    lot"    MMiiux'hiral  pt^rlods   is  dispensed   with,  and 
HAQk  Lha  rornsiitic  on^in  uf  the  Bngliiih  people,  the  vtory 
Is  aHowifl  III)  II  li  I  liMir  III  natural  «(>quenoc. 

tn  *•<<•.  fully  lllQstr&ted  with  Maps  and  Diagrams  In 
V  Klevsa  gpecia.1  Supplementary  PloMi  of  great  hiatoric 
OaiMalofloal  lables,  and  Summary,  strongly  bound  In 
Prio*  It.  lOd. 


aBUnW.' 
kixvwl^ 
klflhlr 
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BIRKBECK      INSTITUTION, 

Breams  Bulldinga,  Chancery    Lane,  E.G. 

I'miciiwil :  O.  ARMiTvr.e-SMiTH,  M.A. 
DAY    AND    EVENING    CLASSES. 

UNIVERSITV    OF    LORDOH.  —  C<iniiili:U    Day    Couraas    for   ill    the 

KxanilDalionij  In  Soienre,  and  Comp]et«  Evcnitif;  Ooutmi  for  sU  tho 

Kiaiimiotioni  for  the  Scionee,  Art*  »nd  law  Degrees. 
SCIENCE    CU18SEB   in   svery  Unnch,    with    Pnclical   Work,  Well. 

equipped  labormtorics  for  Cheinlntry,  ExiierlmeuUl  PhysiM,  Biology 

(Zooloey  ftnd  Botauy)  and  MetaUuitey. 
LECTURES   on  PolttU:al  Economy,  Coinmertsial   Oeographr,  Oommon 

Law,  Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  Convevaucing,  Logic,  Payuioloex  ud 

Elliles  ;  Kronoh,  Oenuan  and  Italian  Lil«nitur*. 
CLASSES   in    ClasslM,    Modem    Languagw,    Literature,    Bngllali    and 

fVimmcrclal  8iibjerts. 
COHJOIRT  BOARD:  l>>cture»and  Practical  Work  In  Ohemlitry,  Phyilca, 

Hiiilojry  ttiitl  Practical  Pharmacy, 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  BreDiug).— Drawing,  PalnUng,  Designing, 

MmI^IIih^',  l,if..  Clama,  Wood  Carvinc,  »c. 
CIVIL  SERVICE. -AMiBfant-Siirveyor of  Ta»c«  ;  Second  Divl«inn,  4c. 
l'rot}Xftut  Fret.     Calendar  {Stuixin  \'M\2)  id.     By  jm.>l  Sd. 

DATCHELOR      TRAINING       COLLEGE 
FOR    TEACHERS, 
Cakbkbwkll   Ghuve,    8.E. 

PrineifdL-mn  Rioo. 
UiMtrat  af  MdAod— Mlai  Cabpxitrii. 

Other  Teachers  an<l  LectnrerK 
Prorldea  a  practical    coiine   of  profcAiional    training   for  Teacbnra  In 
BeeoDdary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  teaching  In  Uie 

DATCHELOH  (400  pupils)  and  other  srhnols. 
STUDENTS     PREPaHKI)     FOB     TBE     CAMBRIDGE     TEACHERS 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 
FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awanlod  annuslly  to  a   Unlveniity  Graduate   in 

Sepleinber  nr  .lanuary,  when  the  Odlege  courses  begin.      Also 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Exaniinatloos  of  the 

National  Kroebel  Uuion.      Also 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  ptepariuii  for  Inter.  Artx  or  Cambridge 

Higher  Local  Examination. 

Pees  :  £l'i  to  £20  a  year  for  non-residents. 

A  comforUble  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Temia  moderate. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Toachora'  QuUd, 

College  of  Precepton,  Headmlatnasea  Aaaoetatlon,  Aaaodatlon  of 

Ajalstant-Histraaaaa,  and  Private  Scboola'  AaaooiaUou.) 

Addn^^—^^,  Oowni  Strsxt,  Loxdoh,  W.C. 

SS^Mmr— Miss  AQNKS  0.  COOPER. 

Thla  Agency  baa  been  eatabllabed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers 
to  find  work  without  unneceitsary  cost.  All  lees  have  therefore  been 
calculated  on  the  lowest  baaU  to  cover  the  working  expenses. 

HcaulmistreHea  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Parent*  requiring 
Teachen,  or  Teachers  aeeking  appolntmenta,  are  invited  to  apply  to  tbU 
Agency. 

Many  Oradoatas  and  Trained  Teachen  for  Schools  and  Private  FamUlea ; 
Visiting  Teachen  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  sul(|ecta;  Porelgn 
Teachen  of  various  nationalities ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teachen  are 
on  the  Register,  and  every  endeavooi  la  made  to  supply  suitable  candi- 
dates for  any  vacancy. 

School  Fartoenhips  and  Tnnsfera  are  arranged. 

Onioe  faonra— g.ao  a.m.  to  S.90  p.m.  Houn  for  intarviewi  an  from 
10.80  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  }  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Wednesdays  to  l.SO  p.m.  only, 
when  the  office  Is  closed. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSIH  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Supplies  experienced  I'eschers,  with  University  dlstlDCtions  in  Cla&stca, 

Mathematics,    English   langtiage  and    Literature,    History,    Econon'ics, 

French,     German,  lUlian  and  Science   to    POBLIC   AID    PRIVATE 

SCHOOLS,  as : 

(1)    A8BISTART  HISTREBBES. 

m    BESIDEHT  AMD   VIBITIHQ  TBA0HB81  for  special  subjects. 

(8)    LECTURERS. 

(4)  EXAMINERS.  The  Bxamlnatlona  are  eondueted  In  Public  and 
Private  Schools  In  all  aubjecti  by  written  papers,  and  rim 
i<»:>  by  Examiners  of  lonj  profeasfsnal  standing  and  eicap. 
tlonal  experlenoa. 

Applications  l.i   be  iksiIo  i<i  Mim  GKt'NKB,  Sec,  4g,   Mall  Chamber*, 
KeuslngUfii,  W. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEAGHER!i 

Principal— Mlaa   M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.(Lond.). 

A  Residential  College  providing  a  Year's  Prorctslonal  Training 
for  Secondary  Teachers. 

The  Oonrse  includes  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teachen'  Oertlllcate 
(Theory  and  Practice),  and  for  the  Teachen'  Diploma  of  the  Loadnn 
Uiiiveraity.  The  students  attend  the  Cambridge  Univenity  Lectures  on 
Teaching,  In  addition  to  those  of  the  resident  and  vlsitiog  lecturen. 
Ample  opportunity  Is  given  for  practice  In  teaching  Science,  Langiuges, 
Matnematics,  and  other  subjects  in  various  schools  in  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  tn  January  and  In  September.  Full  )>arUculars 
as  to  quallDcations  for  admission,  >jcholarshipB,  and  Bursarlc*.  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  FBiii(;irAL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 


HOWELL'S  SCHOOL, 


The  following  la  a  list  of  the  Teaching  Staff  appointed  for  the  abcn'e 
School  :— 

BEAD  MiaTBUS: 

MISS  BEIX>E,   B.A..  (HnnnorsI,    London,  late  senior   inathematin 
lecturer  at  Westfleld  College,  London. 


MISS  GRETA  GRIEO  (Somerville  College,  Oxford),  History  honoon 
schools  Jnd  t'lasa,  studied  3  years  abroad  In  Paris  and  Leiptig ;  3  yean 
teaching  in  Suttou  High  School. 

MISS  HILDA  SMITH  (WestSeld  College,    London).    B.Sr., 

hononra  Inlennediate ;  one  year  science  mUlress  Croydon  High  Scho 
twri  years  and  one  term  ill  charge  of  Science  department  at  S.  Leoiian' 
8.  Andrew's.  Also  lat  class  certillcate*,  South  Kensington,  in  advan 
model  drawing  and  ailvanced  light  and  shade. 

MISS  A.  E.   HONK(Newnham  College,  Cambridge).  Historical  trip 
parts  I.  and  II. ;  one  year's  teaching  in  Normal  School,  Bordeanx. 

MISS  ETHEL  WORTER8  (Girton  OiUege,  Cambridge),  (Training 
IcKe,  Cambridge),  Classical  tripos.  Teachers'  Training  eartlllcate;  3  tern 
ex|ierience  in  teaching  In  Cambridge ;  tennis  champion  and  captain  of  t' 
hockey  team,  Qlrton  College. 

MISS  MARGARET  GRIFFITH  (Olrton  College,  CambridgeX  aohob 
sliip  on  Senior  Cam.  to  Girton  (tint  girl  in  England).  Mathematical  trip 
senior  optlme  aeq.  42 ;  one  term's  experience  in  teaching  in  Maccla 
High  School. 

MISS  AUDREY  YORKE  (8.  Botolph,  B.»ton.  U.S.A.),  certlBcata 
Physical  training ;   conductor  of  Swedish  Oytuiiasium  at    CliftonviU 
Margate ;  live  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

MISS  ISABEL  HACFABREN  (Royal  Academy  of  Kuale),  ailTora 
bronxe  medallist,  R.A.M. ;  late  realdent  miiaie  mistRaa  in  Music 
Nottingham  ;  five  yean'  experience  in  teaching 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD  DF  THE  HOVAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSK 

ANO  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

ratn>K\H\^    MAJESTY    THE    KING. 

LOCAL    CENTRE     EXAMINATIONa     1902. 
Will  be  tictd  ill  Match  and  April,  190a. 
For  pAiticulan  see  Syllabus  A. 

BCHOOL    EXAMINATrONa    1003, 
Will  be  held  in    March    aind    April,   June  and   July,   and   October 
December,  1903. 
For  particulars  see  Svllabls  B. 
The  Board  offers  for  competition  annually  Six   Exhibitions,  tenable  L. 
two  years,  at  the  Royal  Actdem^  of  Music  or  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Copies  of  Syllabus  A  and  B  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  application  to  r*^ 
Secretary. 

Theory  Papers  set  in  1B96,  1897,  18^,  1890  and  1900,  can  be  obtained  > 
applicatioo,  price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

Jamks  Muir.  Secrtiary,    14,  Hanover  Square^  London,  W. 
Telegraphic  Address  :—    Associa,  Loncloii/' 

THE   ANSTEY   PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

COLLEGE   FOR    WOMEN   TEACHERS 

Ling's  Swedish   System  of  Educational 
and   Medical    Gymnastlca 

is  thoroughly  taught- 

TIIE  COLLEGE  is  sitnated  in  a  most  lieslthy  and  beantifbl  sp 
siiil  accommodates  W  studcntii,  wlm  are  pro|sir«d  for  profemional  wo 
and  inlnnluced  to  remunerative  po^ta. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  OHMES,  SWIHMIIIO,  DAHCIHO  and 
Voice  Production  are  also  Caufht. 

Caiidiiiates    should   be   tiright,  healthy,   IrilelliKent,    womanly, 
wBll-rfiicated. 

The  coune  lasts  two  years  and  the  coat  is  about  jCIOO  a  year. 

Ag<9  of  admission  16  to  28. 

Ui  the  case  of  girls  who  are  not  strong,  or  well  developed,  S  ye 
Iralnlng  \*  necessary,  which  in  this  owe  inclii'lm  Wood  Carving. 

Apply  to=TAr  I'riin-it-iil,  Thf  L€oso\cii,  tialesirutn. 

COUTH  AFRICA.     CI&um  In  Dutch,  Znln  and   Natii 

Laaguagea,  are  hrld  at  Kixn »  Collkk,   Loxdon,  8tiuS(d,   W.i 
Apply  In  the  Secretary. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

THE  AMERICAN   SCHOOL  AMD  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOK  AOEHCY   supply  all  the  leftding  Educational  Journals, 

•■-   weD    i^  others  not  of  a  strictly  Educational  Character. 

Copie*  of  the  current  i&iue  of  The  Ediicalional  Review  are  always  obtainablo ;  1a.  lOd.  post-paid.  In  the  cusb  of  the 
eahat  Joaxaaii,  specimen  copies  will  bo  loaned  for  a  few  days  provided  tht5  postage  be  paid  and  all  subscriptions  seut  direct 
lo  the  A^ancy. 

A  List  of  Journals  can  be  had  on  application ;  also  Catiklogues  of  Perry  Pictures,  Blackboard  Stencils  (of  great 
tbJbc  for  Blackboard  lUustration). 

A  New  Catalogue  o{  American  Text-Books  will  be  ready  very  shortly. 

THE  AfVIERICAN  SCHOOL  &  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOK  AGENCY, 

9,  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON  (close  to  Temple  Station). 


EDITIONS. 


T 


POESIES    DE    L'ENFANCE    OHOISIES 

(French  Hoetry  for  Children) 

By  FUAX<,-OIS  UtUIS. 
Stionlk  fytilion.     t'cnp.  tiiM,  ftoth  boartU,  li,  litt. 

Itoollvctlao  bu  bean  nude  with  tbc  Kraaleiitcare,  conuining  Niiniery 
«Jid  fibort  Bseay  Pleoei,  auch  &■  hit  nrely  fonnd   in  similar 


'Wat  Iw  apaCiAllir  valued   by  thoae    who  have  tlie   charge  of   the 
IMoKlaB  <rt  young  people.'— reouArn'  Aid. 

IBTBRLINEAR   GERMAN    READING   BOOK. 

By  F.   HAHS. 
Edited  and  Rcviiad  by  C.  A.  TUIMM,  K.H.UH. 
Vak  t%t  Xew  Ormias  Urtbognpliy  and  the  Literal  BnKliah  Tnuulation 
ea  IW  Hamiltonlao  System.     OoDtaloiiig  a  ftelectlnn  of  Tales  by 
oiaftntfld  0«niian  Authors,  prof^veslvely  arranged  either  for  use  In 
<ka«  or  for  Self-Study. 

Orowa  8ro,  vrapjitr,  li, ;  doth  boarfU,  Is.  lW. 

'A  0ia4  •etacthni  of  well-ktiowit  sturlni will  be  fuuud  very 

Tmdtm'  Aid,  Jan.  l6Lh,  IU09. 
S.  MARLBOROUGH  &  CO.,  jl,  Oi.['  Bailkv,  Loxdom,  B.C. 

J.    POOI^E    &    GO. 


■04. 


(ESTABLISHED    lt>M), 

CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  SCIENTIFIC 
AND  STUDENTS'  THEOLOGICAL 

Booksellers^  New  and  Second-haiid. 


■aqoires  as  to  Prices  of  Books  in  our  VERY  LARGE 
STOCK  answered. 

BOOKS     BOUOHT. 


'ENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TE.>\CHERS. 

'  »5.  Ckavut  STRcrr,  Chakinc  Cro&s,  W.C 

(T^itgrm^ic  Addrttf—**  Dioa5kau>s,  London. ") 

r  Mbk  LoinsA  Brooch,  Ute  Regutrar  of  the  Teachen' 
uy  of  the  Women's  EducAtioa   Union,   Teachers' 
Ltion  Society.  &c. 
\  BaouCM  wpplKi  Univcrsit)*  GnduBies,  Trained  and  Certificated 
I  %m  PkUk  Hiah  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Visiting  Teachers. 
1  S>>i<ct^ KipoeryMlen  Mistretsei,  &c,  as  well  as  English  and 
mamm  for  Private  Families. 
|le^ar|c  b  Bade  to  employers  until  an  engagement  Is  effected. 

JOIKT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS 

«),  SoOTttAMiTOif  Srasrr,  BLooMSBt;itY  Squahb,  W.C. 

ir«M»wr^Rrv.  F.  TAYLOR.  M.A.  (CiuiUb.X 
v^mmimktaau    Liberal  dt*couni. 

Man  Inmnc    vacanoe*  on   thrtr    stnffs   and    AssIstan!<Ma>ters 
•  arc  a&ked  lo  coromunicaic  with  the  Registrar. 
2  10  km.  to  \  |i.m. :  Satttrdays,  ioa.m.  to  i  p.m.     Interviews 
tfcns  bouiii  or  by  qicciai  ai>poinlmenu 


For  Teachers'   Certificate   Exam.,   1902. 

/^>\^  READY   lit  FEBRUARY,   1902, 

.<M^ft^>v^^^       Certificate  Note- Book 
jUB^"^v.5^^'rrV>v°*"  European  History. 

iBsaEa^^Ato^>,^     18141848. 

(3/-     natt.)     ^^"C5V //J/>^V.,^     Quarto,  58  pp. 

Problems  and     ^^s.^Av/»I^    (a -  nott.) 

Exercises  in  English 

History,  Book  G.  1688-1832.         ^^>^Vjr/iC*ft' 

For  Joiat  Board  Exam.,  1902.        ^*^^v^O 
Irish  Intermediate,  1902 :  Preparatory  4  Middle  Grades, 

Interleaved  Coplea  (Btroogly  recommeaded)  Pries  1/-  extra  each. 

/'rutfitec^Ms's,  vSjMciui  .Subscrl/itiuji  Ttnm  /)r  Uritiih  StrUi  (8  rol4)  on  amti. 

eatlon  to  tU  PvblUhen, 

W.  HEFFBR  ft  BONB,  Cambrldtfa. 

BOOKS   FOR 

London  University  and  other  Exams. 


W 


Messrs.   CLIVE  &  CO. 

(Late  of  13a,  BOOKSELLERS  ROW), 

Educational   Booksellers, 

hftva  now  rrmovptj  (o — 

48,  SOUTHAMPTON   ROW,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

A  largn  selection  of  School  and   College  Text-Books  alir«7B  In  stock. 
Innptction    Inrited, 

WESTFIELD    COLLEGE    (FOB    WOMEN), 

HAMnruo,  Lojtdon. 

FOUR  SC!B0LAR8HIPS  of  the  value  of  from  £30  to  MO  a  year  for 
two  years,  will  be  olTonid  for  coicpetitlon  at  an  Examination  to  be  bald 
on  Jure  S4th  and  2Jlh,  lt>02. 

Candidates  niii.st  nut  be  under  18  years  of  ase,  and  must  have  paaaed 
the  Matrlculatlnu  Eianiinatiou  of  the  University  of  London.  The  sae- 
(^cKaful  candidates  will  be  rniuired  to  come  Into  realdeoee  in  October 
neit,  and  to  nad  for  the  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  Degree  of  the  University  of 
London.  Entrance  forms  and  fall  particuhirs  may  b«  obtained  from  the 
iiecretary.  Hiss  S.  M.  amx. 

TTMIVERSITT  COLLEQE.  BRISTOL.  Sessional  Courses 
aril  orKonUcd  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Sclentinc,  Inter- 
mediate Arts  and  liitemiedlate  iicleuce  KxainloatloDs  of  the  University 
of  London,  and  for  tlix  U.  A.  and  B.8c.  Degree  Work.  Composition  Fee  for 
each  of  the  above  Courses,  CIS  11a.  per  seaslou.  RegUtiation  Fee  On* 
Quinea. 

Ckimplete  Three  Years'C!ourses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  MlnloK,  Mechanical, 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  (Jourses  for  Students  intending  to  baooiae 
Architects  and  Sun'eyors. 

A  Ladv  u^s  beih  Apfoimtxd  i»  Tutor  to  thk  Wonaw  Sroonm. 

For  full  information  see  Proepecius,  which  will  be  forwarded  fre*  oa 
appUcalloo.      JAMBU  RAFTER.  SecreUry. 
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THE     RESOIONS     OF     THE    WORI^D. 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Volumes   descriptive  of  ihe    Physical    EnviroDnieDt  of  the   Nations.     Maps  by  J.  G.  BARTHOLOjiif 
Edited  by  H.  J.  Mackindek.  M.  A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church  ;    Reader  in  Geiigraphy  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;    Priocipal 
of  Reading  College.     Crown  8vo,  yj.  bd.  eaih. 

1.— BRITAIN  AHO  THE  BRITISH  SEAS.     By  the  Editur. 

First  Rkvirw: — The  work  is  ftdmirabty  done,  and  commendable  as  a  contribution  to  our  history  and  suggestive  ai  a  PMp  into  our  raturc. 
hop*  that  Ml.  Mackimdkr's  work  wilJ  be  freely  adopted  in  schools  and  colleges. 

7V>  *#  /atlatved  by— 
Africa. 


Th«  Haaivr  Kaat.     By  D.  G.  Ho<.akth,  M.A. 

Wcitarn  Burops  and  the  Hedltarranean.     By  Elisee  Reclus. 

Central  Europe.     ltyJn^El'll  PAitrscii,  Ph.D. 

SoandlnaTia  and  the  Arotle  Ooaao.     lly  Sir  Cleucxts  K.  Makkham 

K.CH..  h.R.S  .  Prcs.   K    (Jcog.   Soc 

Tha  Buailan  Empire.      lly  Prince  Kroiotkin. 


By  I.  Scorr  KeuTiE,  LUD.,  Sec  R.G.S. 
India,    rty  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Hoi.oich,  K  CLE.,  C.B.,  R.E. 
Tha  Farther  Eaat.      By  AnciriBALD  Little. 
North  America.     By  Iskael  C  Russell,  LI.D. 
South  America.     By  John  C  Brannee,  LL.D. 
Auttralaila  and  Anlartlca.     By  H.  O.  Foedes,  LUD. 


THE     GREAT     PEOPLES     SERIES. 

Edited  by  K.  YoRK  Powbll,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Mo<lern  History  at  the  University  of  Oxford.     Price  6*.  each. 

I.— THE  SPANISH  PEOPLE:  TheiF  Origin,  Growth,  and  Inflnence.      By  Martin  A.  8.  Hume,  Editor  of  the  Caleod 

of  Spanish  State  Papers  (Public  Record  Oflice) 

II.— THE   FRENCH  PEOPLE.     By  Arthur  Hassali.,  M.A. 

TV  U  /tllmotd  kf— 
THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE.     By  J.  Fitzmaurice-Kcllv,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Spanish  Academy. 

Othtrs  will  he  annoHHCtil  lattr. 

THE     GREAT     EOtJCATORS. 

A  Strut  of  TtotSit    Vtlumu  hy  EmintnC   H'n'lers,  ftrestHling  in  Ihtir  tnlirety  ' '  A  Bio^raphUat  History  ef  Bibuatiamir 
Each   Subject   forms  a   Complete   Volume,    Crown   8vo,    51. 
The  New  P'o.'ume  it  nmv  ready: — 
PEBTALOZZI,  and  The  Modern  Elementary  Schools.     By  A.  Pinlochi,   Profeaor  in  the  University  of  Lille. 

London  :    Wm.   HEINEMANN,    21,    Bedford    Street,    W.C. 


H,  GREVa  J.  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Coitumes  of  ail  Hatlona.  rinc  Wiimlrcd  .-ind  Scvmi  Coloiird 
Plates.  Containing  over  a  Thousand  Costume  Pictures,  designed  by 
the  fir«t  Munich  artistv     Small  folio.     Cloth.     ^1  5s.  net. 

lAsaar-Cohn  (Prof.  Dr.),  An  Introduotlon  to  Modarn 
Scientific  Chemlatry.  Popular  lectures  for  University  Kx- 
iciisiun  .St^lf^cIlt^.-llul  General  Readers.  Translated  from  the  Second 
fJcrman  bdition  by  M.  M.  Patiison  .MflE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Conville 
and  Chilis  Colleee,  Cimbridge.  With  58  Illu!ilration6  by  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  6ft. 


Laasar-Cohn  (Prof.  Dr.).  Ohamtatry  In  Dally  Ufa.  Twelve 
Popular  Lectures.  Translated  into  Knglish  by  M.  M.  Pattison  .Muir, 
M..\.,  Fellow  of  (Jonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  With  -,S 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  augmented.  Crown  8vo. 
Qoth,  5s. 

Liipke  (Prof.  Dr.  Robert).  The  Blementa  of  Klaotro- 
Ohamlatry  treated  Experimentally.     IranOated  from  ihr 

Second  Kdilion,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  .M.A.. 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  (>onville  and  Caius  College,  Ciimbridgc.  Will, 
54  Figures  in  the  TcaL     Demy  8vo.     Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Monographs  on  Artiste.  Edited  and  Written  jointly  with  other 
Authoii  by  H.  KKACKriiss.  Professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  An*, 
Cassel.  Translated  by  Caupbei.l  Doooso.v,  M.A.,  Department  nf 
Prints  and  Drawings.  British  Museum. 

1.— RAPHAEL.     With  iia  Illustrations.     4s.  net. 
II.— HOLBKIN.     With  ,51   IHuslrations.     4s. 
111.— REMBRANDT.     With  no  Illustrations,     as.  net. 
IV.-VAN  DVK.     With  55  Illustrations.     45.  net. 

v.— DURER.     With  134  Illustrations.     41.  net. 
VI. -BOTTICELLI.     W'ith  90  Illustratlonv     4*.  net. 

Murat-Sanders  Enoyolopasdlo  Dictionary  of  the  Entfllah 
and     Oerman      tian(ua«ea     (Engllsh-Oerman      and 

Oarman-Entfllsh).  Unabri<ig«l  Kduion.    ^  ,,.K.    ^\.^.    Half-c.ilf. 

J^  4s. 

.NIi'ret-Sandkrs  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  is  the  latest,  largest,  and 
by  lar  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  EnglLsh-Cierman  Dictionaries, 
and  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  scientific  and  literary 
students.  It  is  the  only  one  which  gives  Ihe  New-Cermaiv 
Orthography,  and  the  Pronunciation  according  to  the  Phonetic 
System  of  I'oussaiii-Langenscheidt. 

Murat-Baodars  Bntfllah-Oarman  and  Oarman-Bngllsfa 
School  Dictionary.  Abridgment  of  the  Encyclopaidic  Dictionary. 
>  Vola  Royal  8vo.     Half-calf,  ijs. 

LONDON  :  33,  KING  STREET,  COVKNT  UARDE.V,  W.C. 


FROM   HORACE   MARSHALL  &  SON'S    LIST. 

A  Ay-idtrtr;  /.'-i,i,s;  1,1  lliUorti  far  FoMrt^^f  fhiidrtn,  to  suppUm£Ht  tki 
/.easoiut  given  Oruily. 

A  PIB8T  HI8T0RT  OP  BROLARD.     By  Clara  L.  Cbowxiv^j. 

of  8oiucrville  College  ;  Examiner  In  Literature  to  the  Central  wd 

Hoard.     Fully  Illustrate(L     Cloth.     Is.  M.  net  par  volume. 

Part  I.  (U>  lOM  A.i>,) and  Part  II. (10«(I1372).     Now  Ready. 

Other  Parti  in  I'rtparaiion, 

PRBiid  NOTICES  OF  PART  I. 

LUtraturf  says ;— "  This  is  the  moat  rational  attempt  to  ItDprore  i 

teaching  of  hutory  we  hara  met  with.    It  is  an  admirable  little  txiDk.'^^ 

The  tAlucaluinal  llei-iew  says :— "  Wo  are  delighted  with  the  pleasaal, 
easy  style  of  the  narrative.    The  pictiuaa,  too,  lead  quite  a  chann  to 
the  book." 
r*«  &*aoi  irarld  says :— "  It  Is  a  wry  good  bit  of  work." 

■  A naetiutful book;  at oniyvuh  it  axn/itttimeiailarfe."  Lmnuirsa. 
CARMIHA  BRITAHHIAB.    A  Selection  of  Poems  and  Ballads  lUni-J 

tratU-c  of  English   History.      Arranged  by  Clara   L.  Thoh 

Cloth.  8vo.    230  pages.    2h.  net 

The  School  IVorld  says:— "A  comprebensire  and   excellent 
FiilatloD Admirable  aud  thoughtful." 

THE  TBMPLB  BBCITBB.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Spwcht  aA.,  Bditw  - 
the  "  Temple  Readsr,"  etc.  Cloth,  8va.  Illustrated  Cover,  la  alt. 
DumlfA  Adi-trtiier.—"  Excellent,  and  will  meet  uiost  tastes  sad 

"-jtpaclHeH." 

THE  VILLAQB  SCHOOL  RBADBB.    Edited  by  CSASLEa  Bai 

Hou.<>OKLL.    Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth,  8vo.    1/t  net. 

^ii(M>(</or  Tokh  School  ami  ViUagt  School  alike. 

The  Journal  0/  Hducaiion  says :— "We  ooogratulate  Mr.  Ronndell  oa 
his  uew  essay.  Ue  has  provided  for  small  sobolara  a  feast  of  gooA 
things,  and  we  hope  their  pastors  and  maatata  will  Cake  advantage  of  iL" 

The  latest  of  the  popular  "  T««PLa  RaADtaa,"  edited  by 
E.  B.  SieiouT,  B.A.,  la 
THE  HIDOLE  TEMPLE  RBADBB.    Cloth,  Sro.    With  many  lUna- 
(rations.     Is.  dd   net 

T/i<  fAucaltomil  Review  says :— "  Trachers  should  see  thia  book 
befoi-e  replenishing  stock  for  tiio  (Wmlng  year." 
The  Bookinaa  says  :— "  The  book  Is  an  onqnaUlled  snccess." 


B'ri<«  far  full  liM  and  epecimen  prtfte. 


tisadoa:  HORAOB  MABBHAU.  II  SOB,   Tampla   Houaa. 


vu. 
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CrMBmDGE   JJNiyERSITY     PRESS, 

OAMBRIDOE    L.OCJIL    EXAMINATIONS,    DECEMBER,    1902. 


THE  PITT    PRESS    SHAKESPEARE    FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

I  Mldsummer-Nisht's  Dream.      With   Introduction, 

Nolu,  Glossary  and    liiilex.       By  A-  W.  Vrrity,    M.A., 

■mctime  Scholar  uf  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.       is.  6d. 

Cci«i«»)».— *'  For  kcboolboy^  of  fourteen  antl  up*ard*  ihti  edition  i>  not 

rilkWliB,tnd  w«c«r  <x«ier>iuUtc  Mr.  Verity  ami  the  tJnivertily  Pre»« 

na  ibt  oahlicauon  of  wlut  will  probably  bcccMne  tbc  •ULOtUrd  school 


, A  Short  HUtory  of  the  Expansion  of  the  British 
Empire.  By  W.  U.  Wi^ouward,  Christ  Church, 
Oifoid.    With  7  Maps.    Cloth,  4s..    Clolh  exira,  gilt  top,  5s. 

(0  Outline  History  of  the  British  Empire  from 
Ijoo  to  1870.  Hy  W.  II.  Woodward.  With  Maps 
(Id  Tables,     it.  fid.  Htt. 

_f  loaOL  WoKCD- — **ThU  is  &a  abri(Ja«ment  of  the  author's  "Short  His* 
toy  tf  lb«  £«]»n»ion  of  the  British  Empire  "  which  we  welcomed  two  years 
l|fc   llnamost  excellent  piece  of  work,  luid  cannot  be  neglected  by  any 

,  <*ilac^at)y  part  of  the  perio,^  covered." 

e Elements  of  EnKlish  Qrammar.  By  A.  S.  West. 
V.A  ,  Triniiy  College,  Cambiidge.  New  and  Knlarged 
Kdiiion.      Forty-sixth    to    Fifty-lifth    Thuusaad.     3s.  6d. 

lEncilsh  Qrammar  for  Beginners.  Uy  A.  S.  West, 

M.A.     Fifty-fifth  to  Seventy-fifth  Thousand.      Is. 

'Key  to  the  Questions  contained  in  West's  Ele- 
nents    of      English    Grammar,    and     English 
Grammar  for  Beginners.      By  A.  S.  West,  .M.A., 
.6d.  net. 

t,  Woffl,0. — "  This  Key  will  supply  a  real  want  to  the  majority  of 
b«  *  ■  It  ia  well  arnuiKcd,  and  the  answers  arc  carefully  drawn  up." 


The  Prayer- Book  Explained.  By  the  Rev.  Hjcrcival 
Jackson,  M..'\.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Part  I.  The  Daily  Offices  and  the  Litany.  Kxira  foolstaip 
8vo,  2s.  6d.    Noiu  ready. 

School  Wo«id.—"  As  an  explanation  of  (be  matter  of  tbc  Engibb  liturgy 
nothing  so  good  has  been  publibhed  for  a  long  time.' 

The  Church  Catechism  Explained.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  KouiNsoN,  B.D.,  jesiu  College;  t'aainining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,     a*. 


PITT    PRESS    SERIES. 


Prick 

M.   J. 


Autmok.  Woaic.  EoiToa. 

Mklet    ..     R«mi  et  ses  Amis  M.  de  ti.  Verrall.. ..  «    o 

GuAMOiAN. — "Mrs.  Verrall's  notes  are  models  of  what   'junior'  ntMes 
!.hould  be.     .     .     .    The  vocabulary  is  apparently  complete,  and  the  whole 
tmolc  tnay  he  with  confidence  prtmounced  excellent  of  its  kind." 
Erokmann- 

Chatrlan..     Waterloo .V  R.  Ropes 3 

Hollera    Le  Misanthrope E.  G.  W.  Braonholti  > 

Sybel    I'rini  Eugen  von  Savoyvn    ..  E.  C.  Quiggin. 3 

l^uff    Die  Karavone A.  Schlottmonn   3 

SoblUer    ....     Maria  Stuart    Karl  Ureul 3 

Hacaulay   ..     Lays  of  .Ancient  Rome J.  H.  Klather   i 

Kltton Sonnets A.  W.  Verity    i 

Boott Lady  of  the  Lake    J.  H.  B.  Masleniian  1 

Caasr De  Bello  Galileo.     BookL..  .A.  G.  Peskeit i 

Cloaro  Pro  Milone  J.  S.  Reid « 

Ll»y Book  II R.S.Conway i 

School  Woaut).— This  edition  must  be  used  in  all  cUsss«s  where  Livy 
i>  to  be  begun  or  continued." 

Ovid Metamorphoses.     Book  VIII.  W.  G.  Summers I     6 

Terenca  .   ■■     Hautontimorumenos J.H.Gray  j    o 

Vergil   Aeneid.     Book  V A.  Sidgwick 1     S 

Eurtpldet     .     Alcestis W.  S.  Hadley       ,   .  i    6 

Homer Iliad.    Hooks  IX.  and  X I.  C.  Lawson    «    6 

Thtioydldea      Book  VII H.  A.  Holden j    o 

Xenophon  ..     Anabasis.     Book  I A.  Ptetor     •    o 

H           .,     Memorabilia.    Book  II C.  M.  Edwards  .     .  >    < 


PITT    PRESS    SHAKESPEARE    FOR    SCHOOLS. 


espeare.— Macbeth.        Edited,     wiih     Introduction. 

9,  xnd  fflo&ur)-,  l>y  A.   W.   Vhritv,   M.A.,  Mmetime  Scholar  of 
p  Concc*.  Cambritlfte.      is.  (td. 

»«.«.•"  Undoubtedly  the  best  Kfaool  edition  extant  of  this  partic- 

Ti  and  powibly  the  be%t  that  has  ever  been  produced  of  any  ptay  of 

W«  wilt,  nwreovcr,  ga  further,  and  add  that  It  is  a  mine  of 

raM  tnidcoU  of  ShakaapttwCt  whatever  may  be  their  object   in 


Suhjtct  for  Ox/ijp-J  L»h:>xI  nnU  Co/Ugt  of  i*rtctpi0rs  ExaminatiaHS,  lyoa. 
Julius  Ciesar.     By  the  wme   Editor.     Sixth  Edition,  with 

further  Additions,      is.  M. 
Suhjecti  /or  Oxforti  and  Cambrid^  CertificaU  F.xnmtnaiion,  190^. 
King    Lear.     By  the  same  Editor.     Third  Edition.      \s.  6rf. 
ll'HjKM.w.  — *'  Mr.  Vciity  i*  an  ideal  editor  for  m:^ooU>" 

Klag   Henry  the  Fifth.      By  the  sarae  i^itur.      Second 
Erflition.     \s,  hit 
<JUAADiAN.— "  Tk^  school  editioR  of  the  play." 


BOOKS    SUITABLE    FOR    VARIOUS    EXAMINATIONS,    1902. 


PITT    PRESS    SERIES. 


WoaK. 

Ixs  Enfaitts  d'Edouard     .... 

La  Canne  dc  Jonc 

t  K%  I'Uidcurs  

Abridged  Edition 

il>bi£rnie  auf  Tauris 

Ikv*.  \\'inhstiaus  im  Spensart 


Pkice. 
Editok.  I.  d. 

H.  W.  Eve  I    o 

,,  ....     1    6 

E.  O.  W.  Braunholti    >    o 


Karl  Rreul     3 

A.  Schloltmann   and 

J.  W.  Carlmcll     ..  3 

*1,nn\  M.in  Hsmhelm     H.  J.  Wolstenholme  3 

.  and  Die  G«r- 

"-'ttes ,.  ..3 

KarlBreul    3 

.^bridged  Edition           ,,                       ..  1 

Walleiistein  II.  CTod) ..  1 

CM«.     Bcokl J.Gow > 

BookIt .  , 

Sarilea.  Book  I . .  1 

<<«iLU>tAic.— "  Decidedly  the  bcM  editioo  for  school  purposes. " 

^                E«an    A.S.West    3 

Tbc  Nc«  AlUmis GuC.  M.  Smith  ....  t 

Itwyi   I.  K.  Lumby    4 

Rofaoaoa  Cnuoe.     Part  I.   . .     J.  H.  B.  Masltrman  1 
Talcs      (rOfn       Shakespeare : 


.  .  Aa  Vou  Like  It, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  King 
Uar,T«*irthNigbl,  Hamlet  J.  U.Flather  1 


Author. 


Tha 
Cambridge 

Hilton 
br  Bohoola 


Boott     .. 
Tennyion 


Work.  EntToa. 

/  Arcades  and  Comus  .A.  W.  Veritj*   
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INSPECTION     AND    EXAMINATION    OF 
SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  SHARPS,  C.B.,  M.A. 

Tmay  safely  be  assumed  that  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Education  have  deliberately  adopted 
their  method  of  inspection,  and  that  future 
lions  of  schools  above  the  elementary  grade 
follow  the  lines  which  they  have  prescribed 
themselves.  Several  counties  have  already 
tted  all  schools,  aided  by  grants  from  their 
icils,  to  their  inspection ;  they  have  received 
ijr  valuable  hints,  which  will  be  carefully  con- 
when  the  Councils  shall  have  received 
powers  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
pwperly  equipped  and  well  housed  higher-grade 
"s.  At  present  the  Councils  can  only  reply 
their  criticisms  by  shaking  an  empty  purse 
their  faces ;  you  should  provide  larger  play- 
ids — no  money ;  larger  cloakrooms — no  money ; 
mast  not  use  a  building  designed  for  evening 
for  a  day  school — no  money ;  the  old- 
lioned  grammar-schools,  which  have  done  such 
'"  int  work  in  the  past,  must  give  way  to  more 
systems  of  education,  which  shall  retain 
humanities  and  recognise  in  addition  the  claims 
ence  and  technical  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  cry  of  an  empty  purse  will  soon  cease, 
all  much  needed  reforms  will  come  to  pass, 
t  me  put  in  a  plea  for  private  schools  not 
g  submitted  to  the  same  tests  in  all  particulars 
hools  aided  both  in  the  provision  of  buildings 
in  annual  maintenance  by  public  bodies. 
cannot  be  expected  to  rival  their  public 
coB:prtitors  in  finance,  or  in  buildings,  or  in  costly 
ippuratus  ;  we  shall  be  glad,  they  say,  to  be  tested 
•He  healthiness  of  our  surroundings  and  the 
i  our  teaching  on  equal  terms  with  the 
IKi,.i;r.  schools.  So  long  as  delicate  and  dull  boys 
«risj  there  will  always  be  need  for  private  schools. 
possible  that  some  educational  corporations 
reque<;t  to  be  recognised  as  inspecting  bodies ; 
80  body  'ishmen  whose  business  is  educa- 

tka  Wbu  to  adopt  a  lower  standard  of  health 

Md  adocatiOQ,  tiiough  they  might  recognise  a  more 
tumWr  rquipment  ;  above  all,  scholarships  from 
Ui«  pabJic  purse  should  be  as  freely  open  to  the 
'  private  school  as  to  its  wealthier  neighbour. 
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Another  point  should  be  noted,  that  the  new 
system  of  inspection  carries  with  it  no  power  of 
assessing  money  grants,  though  tlieir  deliberate 
judgment  carries  with  it  the  just  influence  of  their 
office.  The  office  of  the  elementary-scliool  in- 
spector carried  with  it  necessarily  some  odium  ; 
the  uncertainty  of  the  grant  created  some  fore- 
bodings in  the  minds  of  managers  and  teachers ; 
a  manager  of  a  large  school  once  told  me  with 
some  heat  that  if  his  school  had  been  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  in  which  his  school  lay,  it  would 
have  been  receiving  through  a  different  inspector 
.^80  more  annually  for  some  years  past.  Too 
much  authority  is  dangerous  for  us  all,  and  cer- 
tainly the  power  of  recommending  the  refusal  of 
half  the  annual  grant  was  dangerous  for  some 
inspectors.  The  rarity  of  complaints  showed  that 
upon  the  whole  the  grants  were  judiciously  as- 
sessed ;  yet  I  am  very  glad  that  no  such  power  is 
likely  to  be  conferred  upon  the  inspectors  of  higher 
schools.  They  must  not  expect,  however,  that 
their  searching  methods  of  inquiry  will  not  involve 
some  obloquy  ;  an  Englishman's  character  is  one 
of  the  dearest  of  his  many  castles  within  which  he 
sits  entrenched  ;  and  judgment  of  his  work  is  in 
a  special  sense  a  judgment  of  his  character.  Not 
long  ago,  as  I  was  approaching  the  entrance  of  a 
large  public  school,  the  headmaster  handed  me  a 
note  from  a  member  of  his  staff  to  the  effect  that 
my  presence  in  his  class-room  would  necessarily 
entail  his  resignation  ;  m  twenty  minutes  we  were 
sitting  side  by  side  in  his  class-room  mutually 
admiring  each  other's  methods. 

The  duties  of  inspection  and  examination  supple- 
ment each  other  and  cannot  be  separated  ;  the 
mere  inspector,  who  keeps  his  mouth  entirely 
closed,  cannot  satisfy  himself  whether  an  excellent 
ideal  scheme  of  education  may  have  been  marred 
by  inefficient  teaching ;  the  examiner,  who  does 
not  carefully  grasp  the  purpose  and  aims  of  the 
scheme,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details,  cannot 
ascertain  by  a  brief  examination  how  far  the  whole 
or  its  parts  have  contributed  to  a  successful  result. 
The  history  of  public  elementary  schools  from 
i860  to  1890  proves  the  futility  of  examining  into 
details  without  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole 
plan.  The  inspection  was  overshadowed ;  time 
could  not  be  found  for  any  work  but  a  meagre 
inquiry  into  details.  Before  i860  full  liberty  was 
allowed  and  was  freely  taken  ;  one  of  the  wittiest  of 
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men  and  wisest  of  inspectors,  Mr.  Brookfietd, 
would  select  one  class,  riddle  it  through  and 
through  with  a  stiff  examination,  inspect  the 
time-table  of  work  thoroughly,  and  form  his  jutig- 
ment  of  the  school  work  on  the  conduct  of  that 
particular  class  ;  Matthew  Arnold  would  found  his 
judgment  almost  entirely  upon  the  English  taught, 
especially  upon  the  construction  of  an  English 
sentence,  though  he  might  modify  his  report  by 
the  suggestion  of  his  able  assistant. 

It  may  astonish  the  inexperienced  to  learn  that 
the  financial  position  of  the  school  has  been  the 
first  consideration  in  the  reports.  Business  men 
will  cordially  appreciate  this  precedence  given  to 
finance ;  educational  men,  especially  the  clergy, 
have  always  shown  a  magnificent  contempt  for 
the  due  provision  of  school  maintenance.  I  believe 
that  at  this  moment  nearly  all  (if  not  all)  of  the 
twelve  university  colleges  subsidised  by  the  State 
are  insolvent.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  last  sixty 
years  of  English  education  consists  largely  of  the 
fotmdation  of  institutions  which  have  failed  to 
fulfil  the  hopes  of  their  founders.  They  saw  as  in 
a  mirage  a  succession  of  faithful  disciples  passing 
the  torch  from  hand  to  hand  ;  but  their  children 
have  in  many  cases  proved  backsliders  ;  they  may 
boast  that  some  of  their  enterprises  have  succeeded, 
and  are  certainly  more  fortunate  than  the  university 
teacher  who  established  a  new  cult  and  gained  one 
disciple,  but  that  disciple  gained  none. 

Some  one,  or  more,  of  the  four  chief  financial 
requirements  has  generally  been  insufficiently 
provided  for  in  the  annual  budget :  the  maintenance 
of  the  buildings  and  apparatus  ;  a  sufficient  salary 
for  a  capable  head  teacher ;  the  provision  of  a 
sufficient  lump  sum  for  the  head  teacher  to  engage 
an  adequate  efficient  staff;  a  modest  provision  for 
retiring  pensions.  The  last,  though  not  the  least 
pressing,  is  as  yet  barely  recognised  ;  the  first  and 
third  are  treated  with  a  laissec-aller  cheese-paring  ; 
neglect  of  the  second  would  be  suicidal,  and  is 
generally  the  one  point  carefully  considered. 

The  second  point  of  inquiry  seems  to  be  the 
provision  of  properly  equipped  buildings.  We 
encounter  in  the  reports  condemnation  of  many 
makeshifts,  rooms  which  attempt  to  serve  a  double 
purpose,  while  serving  neither  effectually ;  art 
rooms,  laboratories,  central  halls,  corridors,  pressed 
into  unlawful  use.  The  proper  condition  of  tilings 
requires  a  suitable  number  of  class  rooms  exclusive 
of  rooms  reserved  for  specialists.  Cloakroom 
accommodation  is  almost  invariably  deficient ;  the 
amount  of  space  is  calculated  for  the  summer 
months,  with  an  entire  disregard  of  the  wraps, 
cloaks,  greatcoats  and  wrap-rascals  provided  by 
careful  parents  against  the  wintry  blasts. 

One  very  common  evil  is  the  omission  of  a  fair- 
sized  room  for  the  comfort  of  the  staff.  They 
require  a  quiet,  well-lighted  apartment  for  the 
correction  of  exercises  and  for  the  revision  and 
preparation  of  work  during  the  hours  in  which 
their  class  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  French  or 
German  or  other  visiting  masters,  or  in  the  hours 
spent  by  the  class  in  manual  work.  Higher  work 
such  as  essays  should  be  judged  at  home,  when 


reference  can  be  made  to  authorities,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  correction  of  exercises  should  be  done  in  the 
teacher's  room,  and  in  school  hours  if  possible. 

We  find  complaints  in  the  inspectors'  reports  of 
defective  appHances  in  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories ;  of  central  halls  used  as  a  double 
class  room  with  the  additional  nuisance  of  the  hall 
being  a  common  passage-room  ;  of  the  invariable 
size  of  class  rooms  and  the  want  of  attention  to 
smaller  rooms  being  necessary  for  the  youngest 
scholars,  and  for  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the 
sixth  classical  form,  the  advanced  mathematical, 
modem-languages  .tnd  science  forms.  The  in- 
spectors sometimes  scold  tis  because  the  rooms 
are  too  crowded,  and  therefore  dl  ventilated; 
sometimes  they  find  fault  with  a  room  which 
owing  to  its  size  is  full  of  echoes  and  draughts. 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  all  these  preliminaries 
to  the  real  work  and  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  scheme  of  education  professed 
in  this  particular  school  ?     I  observe  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  term  "  secondary  "  does  not  occur  in 
any   of  the   reports   that   have    fallen   under   my 
notice.      The  term   "  secondary  "  has  been   very 
useful  in  the  past  as  indicating  the  existence  of 
schools   above   the   elementary  class,  but   it  also 
carried  with  it   the  assumption   that  there  was  a 
general    uniformity    of   purpose   and    therefore   of 
subjects   taught    in    all  such  schools.      We  need 
much  more  freedom  for  higher  teachers ;   schools 
must  be  differently    treated  ;  one  school  may   re- 
quire two  modern  languages,  another  only  one; 
algebra  may  well  take  the  place  of  arithmetic  ;  the 
selection  of  science  subjects  in  the  lower  and  upper 
forms   must  vary,  and  the  time  devoted  to  each 
subject  of  instruction  will  necessarily  vary.      This 
freedom  appears  to  be  recognised  by  the  inspectors; 
DO  doubt   we   all    hope  that    under   this    freedom 
general    enthusiasm    may   hammer   out    the    best 
curriculum  for  similar  types  of  schools.     The  in- 
spectors  are    content    at   present  with  the  vaguei 
remark,   "the   curriculum  appears  to   be    on    th^ 
whole   both   suitable    and    satisfactory,"    but   od 
neither  point  do  they  shed  any  dry  light  of  reaso«r 
or  experience.     Again,  "  the  number  of  hours  (i^ 
given    to   science   and    mathematics  leaves    litti.« 
leisure   for   English    subjects  and  languages  "  ;     ] 
believe  that  they  are  attacking  the  mother  thai.1 
bore  them,  and  that  this  faulty  arrangement  is  di»« 
to  the  action  of  the  Science  and  Art  Departmeat 
before  it  was  in  any  way  remodelled.     Again,  "the 
time-table  seems  to  be  carefully  drawn  up  "  ;  but 
there  is  no  indication  in  which  direction  carefulness 
has  been  shown.     Again,   "  the  divisions  of  time 
between  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  have 
been    very  fairly  used "  ;  but  they  avoid  any  in- 
dication of  the  fairness  displayed.     We  must  all 
rejoice  that  they  have  left  the  exact  shaping  of  the 
curriculum    to    the    common    sense    of     English 
teachers;  though  they  seem  to  infer  that  they  can 
produce  from  their   pockets,  conjuror  fasHion,  an 
ideal  curricuhim,  suitable  with  certain  modifications 
for  all  schools. 

Their  reports,  however,  on  individual  subjects 
founded  upon  lessons  or  examination  by  each  in- 
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idual  teacher,  or  their  own  examinations,  are  full 
nluable  suggestions,  and  there  is  no  pretence  of 
iking  from  a  higher  level ;  full  credit  is  given  for 
och  subject   well  taught  and  for  all  special  ex- 
cellences; the  friendly  plainness  of    the  criticisms 
iana  all  angry  rejoinders.      They  feel,  no  doubt, 
fiat  they  are  conducting  a  new  system  of  inspec- 
lioa  on  a   higher    plane   than    formerly,   because 
tiey  carry  with  them  no  money  penalties  or  prizes  ; 
liey  claim  only  the  respect  due  to  their  high  office 
of  counselling  and  directing  the  future  destiny  of 
lie  coming  rulers  and  the  coming  mothers  of  the 
English  race.     Nothing  has  prejudiced  the  inspec- 
tion of  elementary  schools  in  the  eyes  of  English 
(eacfaers  so  much  as  criticism  framed  to  justify  the 
ndnction  of  the  annual  grant.      Such  a  rep>ort  as 
the  following,    "  arithmetic  has  been  well  taught, 
bat  history    with  only  moderate  success,"  seems 
&amed  to  justify  the  purpose  of  withholding  some 
pKt  of  the  annual  grant.      Happily,  no  such  prac- 
tice can   now  prevail,    but  annual  grants  should 
nt  be  made  to  depend  upon  a  short  visit  from 
vpectors.  but  should  depend  upon  tests  showing 
Ab  general  character  of  the  work  throughout  the 

Ihave  not  left  myself  sufficient  space  to  set  out 
;th  the  details  of  the  examinations  ;  but  I 
:e  that  in  modern  languages  viva-voce  ex- 
is   are  dwelt    upon  as   of    greater   value 
iminations  in  grammatical  accuracy,  and 
ten  answers  are  regarded  as  more  valuable 
to  ibe  teacher   than    to  the  examiner,  and  that 
lly  more  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  exami- 
is  and   lessons  of  the   teachers   than    upon 
own  questioning.      I  have  myself  a  strong 
iviction  that  very  little  personal  examination  is 
1,  and  that  an  examiner  wastes  his  time  in 
Ihy  questioning  merely  to  satisfy  the  teachers 
Ithe  class  that  the  knowledge  of  the  scholars 
Iwen  thoroughly  tested. 


STUDY    OF    "A     MIDSUMMER 
NIGHTS  DREAM"   IN  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  L.  Thomson. 
r  in  EnglUb  Literature  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board. 

A  MIDSUMMER  Nights  Dream,"  which  is 
the  play  set  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Ex- 
aminations for  1902, is  not  at  the  first  glance 
•leof  the  most  suitable  for  study  in  schools.  It 
^■■aot  possess  the  patriotic  interest  of  the  English 
*i>iii'  il  plays;  it  does  not  readily  connect  itself 
Wh  kao«riedge  gleaned  in  classical  lessons,  for 
ihth&lf  mythical  Theseus  is  a  far  more  shadowy 
P— OMge  than  Cxsar,  or  Coriolanus,  or  Mark 
Aatooy :  and  the  characters  of  the  lovers  are  so 
iiifhtly  sketched  that  it  is  difficult  to  feel  any  great 
Joterast  in  their  fortunes.  Then,  again,  the  love 
is  predominant,  and  healthy-minded  boys 
■re  apt  to  turn  from  love-making  in  half- 


shamed  distaste ;  the  brave  heroic  speeches  of 
Henry  V.  or  Brutus,  or  the  fierce  tragedy  of  Mac- 
beth, would  be  far  more  acceptable  to  them.  And 
by  the  time  they  are  ready  for  the  study  of  Shakes- 
peare they  have  passed  the  age  which  takes  for 
granted  the  existence  of  elves  and  fairies  and  revels 
in  stories  of  their  doings,  while  they  are  not  yet 
mature  enough  to  take  unaided  an  aesthetic  delight 
in  the  beautiful  poetry  of  the  fairy  scenes. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  faculty  of  literary 
appreciation  exists,  albeit  in  a  very  undeveloped 
condition — and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
present  in  far  more  cases  than  are  suspected, 
because  we  stifle  it  so  early  by  our  ill-advised 
methods  of  teaching  literature — no  play  is  better 
fitted  to  call  it  out.  If  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  deals  rather  with  shadows  than  realities  ; 
if  these  lovers,  meeting  and  parting  in  the  glim- 
mering night,  are  inoved  only  with  the  semblance 
of  passion,  and  appear  almost  as  impalpable  as  the 
twilight  which  envelopes  their  caprices,  and  far  less 
vigorous  and  individual  than  the  spirits  who  control 
their  fates;  yet  this  world  of  dreams  is  excellently 
fitted  to  bring  out  the  latent  poetry  in  the  pupil  who 
naturally  sympathises  with  the  invisible  world,  and 
to  awaken  in  others  a  sense  of  the  mystery  and 
romance  that  lie  around  them.  "  The  best  in  this 
kind  are  but  shadows;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse, 
if  imagination  amend  them"'  ;  and  "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  affords  a  most  valuable 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  develop  that  power 
of  imagination  which  glorifies  daily  life  and  suf- 
fuses commonplace  scenes  and  incidents  with  the 
wonder  of  the  unknown. 

But  if  this  is  the  case,  every  teacher  who  under- 
takes to  study  with  his  pupils  this  beautiful  play 

an  appreciation  for  which  may  almost  betaken  as  a 
criterion  of  literary  taste—must  put  before  himself 
and  them,  not  primarily  examination  results,  though 
if  the  text  be  intelligently  studied,  these  will  no 
doubt  be  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  resolution  to 
develop  this  aesthetic  sense  and  to  lead  his  class  a 
little  way  into  the  wonderful  garden  of  romance 
which  will  prove  so  sweet  a  refuge  in  later  years. 
For,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  whether  a  boy 
remembers  that  Shakespeare  uses  lingers  as  a 
transitive  verb,  or  that  the  word  gUek  is  derived 
from  the  Old  English  ge  lacan,  Gothic  laikan,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  forget  to  turn  to  Shakespeare 
as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  stimulating  authors 
who  ever  lived  ? 

But  as  practical  teachers  we  must  also  attend  to 
the  other  purpose.  We  want  our  pupils  to  love  the 
book,  but  we  want  them  also  to  pass  their  examina- 
tion, and  we  must  therefore  try  to  reconcile  both 
aims.  How  can  we  do  this,  and  what  method  shall 
we  pursue,  so  as  to  ensure  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  play  without  leading  them  to  regard  it  mainly 
as  a  "  school  book  "  to  be  thrown  aside  as  useless 
when  the  examination  is  over .'  It  is  hoped  that 
the  following  suggestions,  the  result  of  many  years' 
experience  in  teaching  literature,  may  be  of  service. 
The  first  few  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  reading 
the  play  straight  through  in  class.  And  here  I 
would  put  in  a  plea  that  the  copies  used  at  first 
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should  contain  only  the  text  and  no  notes.  Anno- 
tated editions  lend  themselves  so  easily  to  "  cram  " 
work,  and  though  tliey  are  essential  to  the  teacher 
from  tlie  first,  they  need  not  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  till  the  last  term,  and  in  the  case  of  junior 
pupils  they  are  hardly  necessary  at  all.  Who  that 
reniembers  his  own  school  days  can  forget  the  dis- 
gust caused  by  the  crowded  pages  of  notes  in  small 
print  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  literature 
lessons  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  ?  And  though 
the  school  editions  of  the  plays  are  vastly  improved, 
they  explain  far  more  than  is  necessary,  and  tempt 
both  teachers  and  taught  to  lazy,  mechanical 
methods,  when  they  should  be  working  and  thinking 
for  themselves.  Any  teacher  of  average,  intelli- 
gent boys  who  will  look  down  a  page  of  the  notes 
appended  to  one  of  these  editions  will  probably  find 
that  by  a  little  judicious  questioning  he  could  have 
elicited  from  his  class  two-thirds  of  what  is  here  put 
down  in  plain  black  and  white,  to  save  him  from  the 
trouble  of  questioning,  and  them  from  the  trouble  of 
an  easy  mental  effort  which  could  bring  only 
pleasure  with  it. 

We  begin,  then,  with  our  plain  text,  and  read  the 
play  straight  through,  just  for  the  story  and  the 
dramatic  interest,  not  lingering  to  explain  words  or 
allusions,  except  where  these  cause  manifest  ob- 
scurity. After  each  lesson  the  pupils  may  write  for 
"  preparation  "  an  outline  of  what  they  have  read  ; 
this  will  help  them  to  keep  the  plot  clear  and  fix  it 
in  their  memories.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  many 
school  editions  give  a  ready-made  outline  of  the 
story;  this  is  surely  supposing  an  extraordinary 
want  of  intelligence  in  the  reader,  and  in  my  own 
experience  I  have  never  found  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  getting  good  accounts  from  the  class. 

This  preliminary  reading  will  probably  occupy 
about  eight  lessons,  which,  in  the  case  of  junior 
pupils,  brings  us  to  about  the  fifth  week  of  the  first 
term.  In  the  case  of  senior  candidates  so  much 
time  can  scarcely  be  spared  for  reading  in  class,  and 
they  may  be  trusted  to  read  about  half  the  play  in 
preparation,  the  teacher  ensuring  that  this  has  been 
done  by  questions  on  the  subject  matter  at  the  next 
lesson.  The  story  being  now  known,  the  regular 
study  of  the  play  begins. 

If  we  consider  the  types  of  questions  usually  set 
in  these  examinations  we  shall  find  that  they  may 
be  classified  roughly  under  the  following  heads  : 
estimates  of  the  characters,  obscure  words  and 
allusions,  points  of  Shakespearean  grammar,  ver- 
sification, sources  of  the  plot,  and  probable  date  of 
composition.  Scarcely  any  questions  occur  which 
test  the  pupil's  individual  capacity  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  poetry,  so  that  in  trying  to  develop  this  we 
must  regard  our  efforts  as  rather  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  examination.  My  own  conviction,  however, 
is,  that  once  this  is  awakened,  all  the  rest  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

To  take  first  the  characters  of  the  play.  Here, 
again,  the  inevitable  "  appreciation"  generally  pre- 
fixed to  school  editions  is  apt  to  come  between  the 
pupil  and  the  original,  for  who  will  trouble  to  think 
out  for  himself  a  matter  that  is  so  conveniently  and 
concisely  stated  in  the  introduction  ?      How  much 


easier  to  learn  off  by  heart  half  a  page  of  critici 
than  to  form  one's  own   opinion  on   a  somewh; 
difficult   subject  •     But   to   encourage  this   is   ttj 
method  of  the  crammer,  not  of  the  educator,  ar^ 
educators,  therefore,  would  do  well  still  to  adhere  i 
their  plain  text.     The  play  must  once  more  be  re^ 
through  with  the  class,  but  much  more  slowly  thai 
before,  and  with  regard  especially  to  questions  oi 
characterisation,  difficult  words  and  allusions,  and 
versification.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  each 
pupil  with  a  large  notebook,  divided  under  thest 
different  headings,  beneath  which  he  can  notedowi 
anything  he  has  observed  or  has  had  explained  ti 
him  during  the  course  of  the  lesson. 

In  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  as  I  haw 
already  remarked,  the  characterisation  is  slight  ant 
affords  little  material  for  original  observatioi 
Among  the  mortals, Theseus  and  Bottom  are  indeai 
the  only  two  who  are  endowed  with  very  definit 
characteristics.  But  soinething  can  be  done  will 
them.  Head  the  first  scene  of  the  play  with  tin 
class  and  ask  them  their  opinion  of  Theseus ;  yi 
will  probably  get  little  at  first  beyond  a  remar 
that  he  is  "  rather  decent  " ;  but  ask  them  tb 
reason  for  this  favourable  verdict,  and  make  thai 
point  out  passages  to  support  it,  and  somethio 
more  definite  will  result.  How  does  Theseus  tres 
the  case  of  Egeus  .■*  Was  this  a  suitable  timet 
bring  the  matter  before  him  .'  How  does  he  behav 
to  Hippolyta  ?  Had  he  always  behaved  to  heri 
the  same  way  ?  What  does  his  courtship  of  1m 
prove  with  regard  to  the  character  of  both  ?  Wh> 
is  the  attitude  of  Theseus  towards  the  laws  of  bi 
country  ?  By  means  of  some  such  questions  thi 
pupils  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Theseus' 
a  king  who  has  a  high  ideal  of  his  office,  for  he 
ready  to  put  aside  his  own  absorbing  private  affaii 
to  perform  its  duties  ;  that  he  is  a  loving  brid 
groom,  but  vnll  be  the  master  of  his  wife,  for  has  1 
not  "  won  her  love  doing  her  injuries  "  ?  ThJ 
Hippolyta,  the  Amazon,  is  a  high-spirited  woiD' 
not  easily  subdued,  and  that  Theseus  is  a  type  of  tl 
strong,  law-abiding  king,  since  even  Hermia's  yout 
and  beauty  cannot  induce  him  to  relax  the  anciel 
decrees  of  Athens.  These  outlines  may  be  d( 
veloped  in  succeeding  scenes,  notably  in  the  last 
the  play,  where,  when  Hippolyta  pities  the  playe 
for  their  "  wretchedness  o'ercharged,"  he,  wit 
larger  sympathies,  regards  the  intention  rather  thai 
the  performance,  and  is  grateful  for  even  this  gro 
tesque  manifestation  of  loyalty. 

In  the  same  way  the  pupils  may  form  their  0* 
opinion  about  Bottom.  He  wants  to  play  all  th 
good  parts  himself;  he  is  always  putting  in  hi 
word  and  interfering  with  Quince's  prerogative  I 
stage  manager.  He  is  equal  both  to  "  condoling; 
some  measure  "  and  to  "  roaring  like  a  lion,"  at 
when  it  is  objected  that  this  will  frighten  the  ladii 
he  declares  that  he  will  "  roar  as  gently  as  ai 
sucking  dove."  Yet  in  spite  of  his  self-confiden 
he  is  managed  by  a  little  judicious  flattery.  Wh 
does  all  this  indicate  about  his  character,  and  ho 
is  it  borne  out  in  succeeding  scenes  ? 

The  same  method  may  be  followed  in   dealing 
with  the  fairy  element.     Many  school  editions  gi 
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epuite  appendix  or  essay  on  the  characteristics 
Shakespeare's  fairies,  but  tliere  is  absolutely  no 
loa  why  the  pupils  should  not  discover  these  for 
nselves.  What  does  the  play  tell  us  about  the 
es?     They  are  airy  unsubstantial  beings,  for 

ta  wander  through  flood  and  fire;  they  are 
all,  for  to  them  the  cowslips  are  tall,  and 
5  cups  are  fit  hiding  places.  They  have  a  king 
jueen,  and  the  king  has  his  jester.  They  have 
al  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  but  act  according 
or  impulse  ;  yet,  when  their  love  of  mis- 
not  predominate,  their  impulses  are  good 
y  will  make  all  right  between  the  lovers,  but 
do  not  mind  tormenting  the  breathless  house- 

Kr  misleading  weary  travellers).     All  this  and 
lore  is  written  in  the  play,  and  it  is  there- 
jnite  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  in  some  other 
the  book  ;  a  little  guidance  on  the  part  of 
beris  all  that  is  wanted  to  lead  the  class  to 
ults.        In   connection   with    these    fairy 
if  there  is  time,  the  teacher  may  read  aloud 
from    Drayton's   "  Nymphidia,"    some    of 
ick's  poems,  scenes  from  Berner's  translation 
Hoon  of   Bordeaux,"    and    Bishop  Corbet's 
irics'  Farewell  "  ;  and  to  the  older  pupils  may 
^veo,    in    addition,  the    charming    essay   on 
e  Fairy  Mythology  of  Shakespeare,"  in  Nutt's 
Df  Studies  in  Mythology, 
while,  in  the  course  of  gleaning  from  the 
:se  facts  about  the  characters,  .many  obscure 
and  allusions  will  have  been  noticed  and  ex- 
,  some  of  them  by  the  teacher,  others  by  a 
bought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.     For  ex- 
Ihe  first  act  opens  with  these  lines : — 

Now,  fair  Hippcilyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace :  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon  :  but  O  !  methinks  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes  !     Sit  tingtrs  my  desires 
Liie  Iff  a  slef^dame  or  a  do-a>ager 
Ltng  tvidifring  ou/  a  young  man's  revenue. 

lost  school  editions  the  words  in  italics  are 
ly  explained  by  a  long  note,  but  I  think  it 
de  that  half  the  class  would  understand  such 
Ige  without  any  comment,  and  with  a  little 
the  rest  would  easily  arrive  at  the  meaning 
nselves.  What  is  a  "dowager"  and  what  is  a 
Me"  ?  And  why  should  ayoungman'srevenue 
linished  by  a  dowager  ?  The  majority  of 
ficulties  will  yield  to  similar  treatment,  and 
jr  fact  that  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
e  of  the  pupil  will  fix  the  meaning  in  Lis 
u>d  stimulate  him  to  further  effort.  The 
obscure  words,  such  as  gawd,  ntif, 
_  ;  &c.,  must  be  given  dogmatically,  but  I 
piecate  the  custom  of  learning  derivations 
especially  the  derivation  of  such  words  as 
m  Teutonic  sources.  With  regard  to 
words,  especially  those  borrowed  direct 
tin,  it  is  possible  that  some  pupils  may  have 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  language  to  justify 
g  of  the  relationship  ;  but  it  is  really 
'ows  to  give  a  boy  or  girl  an  Old  English 
Ihc  parent  of  one  used  by  Shakespeare, 
is  impossible  to  teach  the  laws  which  have 


determined  its  development  into  the  Shakespearean 
form.  A  slight  mistake  in  spelling  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  derivation  quite  ridiculous,  and  few 
teachers  are  sufficiently  well  trained  in  Germanic 
philology  to  recognise  the  enormity  of  such 
blunders.  Philology  is  not  a  subject  for  the  school- 
room, neither — if  1  may  dare  to  give  utterance  to 
so  heterodox  an  opinion — is  the  study  of  Shakes- 
peare's syntax.  But  as  scarcely  a  paper  is  set 
without  some  question  on  grammatical  points,  I  sup- 
pose we  must  consent  to  draw  attention  to  ethical 
datives,  impersonal  constructions  and  the  like. 

The  worst  of  giving  so  much  attention  to  these 
points  of  language  is  that  it  leaves  us  little  time 
for  the  consideration  of  other  matters  which  tend 
in  a  greater  degree  to  the  a;sthetic  appreciation  of 
the  play.  We  are  so  much  absorbed  with  grammar 
that  we  overlook  the  felicity  of  metaphor  and 
simile,  and  never  stop  to  shovv  how  a  single  epithet 
can  conjure  up  a  world  of  beauty  and  romance.  I 
am  aware  that  such  subjects  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  average  examination  paper,  but 
so  much  pleasure  may  be  gained  by  a  discussion 
of  these  points  that  it  is  worth  while  to  linger  over 
them.  Why  are  the  primroses  called  faint,  and 
the  choughs  rusid-paUd  ?  What  is  meant  by 
spaiigltd  starlight,  hempen  homespuns,  nodding  violet, 
shaping  fantasies  ?  I  insist  all  the  more  on  this 
point  because  I  have  so  often  discovered  miscon- 
ceptions to  exist  where  one  would  not  have  sus- 
pected any  difficulty.  Storied  urn  has  been 
explained  to  me  as  "  an  iirn  with  two  storeys," 
and  pale-faced  villages  as  "  villages  in  which  all  the 
houses  are  whitewashed." 

The  subject  of  versification  will  require  at  least 
one  lesson  to  itself,  but  the  laws  of  Shakespeare's 
blank  verse  having  been  supplied,  illustrations 
may  be  gathered  from  the  text  in  the  course  of  the 
second  reading,  and  the  pupils  themselves  can 
discover  instances  of  variations  of  stress,  run-on 
lines,  feminine  endings,  use  of  rhyme  and  prose, 
and  can  suggest  reasons  for  the  presence  of  such 
variations.  Now,  too,  may  be  considered  the 
characteristics  of  the  verse  of  Shakespeare's  early 
plays  as  compared  with  that  of  his  later  ones,  and 
from  these  data  the  class  may  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  period  at  which  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  was  written.  They  will  be  de- 
lighted when  they  find  that  their  conclusions 
agree  with  those  obtained  from  the  other  evidence 
for  the  date  of  the  play. 

When  the  book  has  been  read  through  a  second 
time  with  especial  regard  to  these  pomts,  a  good 
annotated  edition  may  be  put  into  the  bands  of  the 
pupils,  and  from  this  they  may  "  get  up  "  by  them- 
selves the  remaining  evidence  for  the  date,  and 
the  necessary  information  as  to  the  sources.  With 
advanced  pupils  the  subject  of  the  construction  of 
the  play  and  the  question  of  the  unities  also  call 
for  consideration.  Tlie  best  annotated  editions  of 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  for  senior  can- 
didates  are   the    Pitt    Press '   and   the    Warwick 

'  T/u  nil  Prtss  Skaktt^art.  "A  Midmmmcr  Nighij  t)r«Mn." 
Edited,  with  introduction,  notes,  jclossiry  Juid  index,  by  .V  W.  Verity,  M.  A. 
tCambridgo  Uiiiv«rsily  Press,  190a.)    14.  6d. 
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Shakespeare.'  The  latter  contains  almost  too 
much  information  for  pupils  of  school  age,  and  is 
more  suitable  for  students  of  university  standing, 
but  as  aid  to  the  teacher  it  is  invaluable.  The 
introduction  to  the  Clarendon  Press  edition '  is 
also  to  be  recommended.  For  junior  pupils 
Black's  "School  Shakespeare  "'  is  very  suitable  ; 
the  introduction  and  notes  are  clearly  and  concisely 
arranged,  and  the  text  is  particularly  well  printed. 
Another  very  good  edition  is  that  by  K.  Deighton, 
published  by  Macmillan.*  while  that  by  the 
Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson,  published  by  Ginn,'  con- 
tains some  valuable  hints  for  the  teacher.  But 
at  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  I  must  reiterate  my 
opinion  that  none  of  these  excellent  editions  should 
be  given  to  the  pupils  until  the  play  has  been 
twice  read  through  with  only  such  external  aids  to 
its  understanding  as  may  be  given  by  the  teacher. 
For  our  aim,  after  all,  is  to  make  the  pupils  think 
for  themselves,  and  few  examiners  are  so  mis- 
guided as  to  prefer  an  answer  which  obviously 
depends  on  an  effort  of  memory  to  one  that  betrays 
signs  of  independent  thought.  Such  answers  are 
particularly  refreshing  amidst  the  mass  of  mediocre 
and  mechanical  work  that  is  the  ordinary  result 
of  a  year's  study  of  Shakespeare,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  might  be  much  more  frequent 
if  our  method  of  studying  his  plays  were  some- 
what different. 

I  venture  to  add  some  questions  on  the  text 
framed  with  the  especial  view  of  encouraging 
independent  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

(1)  Determine,  from  the  versification  of  "A  Mi<lsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  the  probable  date  of  its  composition.  Give 
instances  lo  support  your  views. 

(3)  Show  how  Shakespeare  varies  his  verse  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  theme. 

(3)  Account  for  the  predominance  of  rhyme  in  this  play. 

(4)  Illustrate  from  "A  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream" 
Shakespeare's  use  of  prose. 

(5)  What  allusions  to  contemporary  drama  occur  in  I  his 
play?  Does  it  throw  any  light  on  Shakespeare's  own  opinion 
of  his  profession  f 

(6)  Describe,  with  illustrative  quotations,  the  characteristics 
of  Shakespeare's  fairies. 

(7)  Trace  the  influence  on  this  play  of  the  following  works  : 
(a)  Chaucer's  "  Knight's  Tale,"  (A)  *'  Huon  of  Boideaux," 
(f)  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  (</)  Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Theseus." 

(8)  Sketch  the  character  of  Bottom,  illustrating  your  remarks 
by  quotations  from  his  speeches. 

(9)  "  In  Theseus  we  recognise  the  leading  features  of 
Shakespeare's  ideal  of  sovereignty."     Examine  this  statement. 

(10)  "  The  country  bred  youth's  whole  feeling  for  and  know- 
ledge of  nature  comes  lo  the  surface  in  '  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.' "     Discuss  this  statement. 

Or  Illustrate  from  this  play  Shakespeare's  close  observa- 
tion (1)  of  birds,  (2)  of  animals,  (3)  of  flowers. 


1   TMt  H'urwick  Shnketprare,    "  A  Midsummer  Nigbl'i  Dream."   Edited 
by  v..  K.  Ch3nib.^ra,  .M.A.     (BlacVie,  1F97.)     is.  M. 

'  Ciarent/oH  /'rtst  Serin.      "  A  Midsummer  Night'*  Dream."    Edited 
by  W.  A.  Wright,  M.A.    (Cla»mdi>ii  Pren,  1894.)     i«.  6d. 

*  ffiack'f  SihocI Shakftj^eare.    "  A  Midsummer  \'ight'&  Dream,"  Edited 
by  L.  W.  Lvdc,  M.A.    London.     (A.  &  C  BLck,  1897.)     iv 
^*  "  A  Midsummer  Nighl  s  Drcnm."    With  an  Intruduclion  and  Notes  by 
K.  DeiKhloti.     ( Macmilliin.  t     1897.      ift.  9d. 

'  "  Shjikcspcare'ft  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."     Edited  by  the  Rev. 
K.  Hudion,  L.L.D.    (Uino.)      1889.    is.  6d. 


(it)  Illustrate   the  union  of  classical  and  romantic  ideas 
this  play. 

(12)  Extmine  the  appropriateness  of  the  following  e 
pressions  : — ruuetfaleJ  chough! ;  hinJtring  inotgrass;  hemf, 
homt-tpuni ;  (he  couistips  tail  her  pensieners  be  ;  hnl  the  imperi 
valaress  pasieJ  oh,  in  maiden  meJilatioH  fancy-free  ;  p/aim-sti 
cucioo  ;  luscious  v/oodiiHe  ;  there  the  snake  throw  her  enameli 
sUh  ;  the  shallowest  thici  skin  :  fond  pageant ;  a  red-hipi 
buml>U-t>t*  ;  long-legged  spinners. 


AGRICULTURAL      SCIENCE     FOR     TH 
CAMBRIDGE   LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS, 

By   A.   D.  Hall.   M.A. 
Principal  of  the  Soulh-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye. 

TO  many  schoolmasters  of  the  older  learning  i 
must  have  been  something  of  a  shock  to  fin 
"  Agricultural  Science  "  included  among  tb 
subjects  of  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local  Exainioa 
tions  for  1902.  The  teaching  of  Chemistry  ani 
Physics  in  schools  was  bad  enough,  concessions  I 
a  utilitarian  age  fonder  of  seeming  short  cuts  t 
money-making  than  of  mental  discipline,  but  what- 
ihey  ask  of  all  their  gods — has  a  school  to  do  wit 
the  formation  and  management  of  permanent  grasi 
land,  the  feeding  of  farm  animals,  or  the  cotx 
pounding  of  typical  rations  for  feeding  stock  I  {m* 
Schedules  for  1902,  p.  14).  There  are,  indee^j 
teachers  of  agriculture  who,  purely  in  the  interesf 
of  their  own  subject,  are  of  much  the  same  opinio* 
who  consider  that  to  teach  a  boy  agriculture  J 
school  gives  him  just  the  kind  of  mental  concei 
that  substitution  of  the  thing  read  about  for  tl: 
thing  done,  which  makes  him  a  very  bad  learnt 
when  he  comes  to  the  real  business.  They  ev€ 
consider  that,  as  the  English  farmer  is  the  be 
master  of  his  craft  in  the  world,  the  practical  pa. 
of  his  son's  instruction  might  be  left  to  him,  wb« 
the  boy's  educational  period  is  short ;  and  wha 
ever  time  can  be  spared  for  the  technical  in  schot 
would  be  better  employed  in  giving  a  boy  sue 
exactitude  of  mind  as  comes  from  a  thorotigt 
if  short,  piece  of  work  in  some  physical  science. 

However,  these  be  opinions,  and  in  educatioid 
matters  in  England  one  man's  opinions  are  asgofx 
as  another's  ;  the  practical  point  remains  that  sua 
dry  schools  have  been  forced  or  bribed  into  teachinj 
Agriculture,  and  the  University  of  Cambridge,  witJ 
sound  commercial  instinct,  is  rtady  with  its  examl 
nation  wares  to  meet  the  probable  tlemand.  Tb' 
syllabus  which  has  just  been  issued  is  called  Agii 
cultural  Science,  and  is  divided  into  two  papers  a 
very  different  type,  the  first  of  which  might  b< 
described  as  vegetable  physiology ;  the  secou 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  practical  agriculture. 

The  scientific  part,  Paper  I.,  can  easily  be  mad 
a  very  attractive  school  subject,  which  will  provid 
material  of  real  educational  value  for  any  schcx 
with  access  both  to  a  lal>oratory  and  a  garden.  A 
initial  knowledge  of  chemistry  should  be  regarde 
as  essential ;  at  least  as  much  as  is  covered  by  t) 
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Pieliminary  Chemistry  Schedule  is  necessary  for 
mere  understanding  of  much  of  the  work,  and  this 
minimum  might  well  be  extended  to  the  Theoretical 
Chemistry  Syllabus  for  Juniors. 

The  Schedule,  in  fact,  opens  with  Chemistry,  with 

a  discussion  of  the  ultimate  composition  of  plants 

ud  the  detection  of  certain  elements  in  them  and  in 

the  soil.     VVarington's  "  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  " 

(Vinton,  as.  6d.),  in  its  opening  chapter,  will  suggest 

\i  useful  way  of  beginning  the  course  of  inslruc- 

rtioo;  there  is  set  out  the  composition  in  fxjunds  per 

icre  of  a  crop  of  meadow-grass  cut  for  hay.    Being 

^mijted   herbage   it   is   fairly   typical   of   plants   in 

^  neral ;  later  in  the  same  book  come  the  quan- 

'■fities  of  tlie   leading  elements  present  in  all  the 

main  crops  of  the  farm,  from  which  the  teacher 

hould   prepare  a  set  of  diagrams  to  illustrate  the 

Drnial  diflferences  exhibited   by   grain,   leaf,  and 

stem,  cereals  and  leguminous  plants,  &c. 

The  tests  for  the  various  elements  in  plant  and 
Joil  present  no  difficulty  to  the  boy  who  has  already 
done  some  practical  chemistry  ;  unless  it  be  the  de- 
tection of  potash  in  the  soil,  which  needs  either  the 
leful  removal  of  the  bases  other  than  the  alkalis 
:the  free  use  of  platinic  chloride. 
After  considering  the  elements  present  in  the 
plant  it  is  desirable  to  review  the  chief  organic 
compounds  that  will  be  met  with  in  the  later  dis- 
OHsioD  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  feeding 
cf  the  animal;  such  carbohydrates  as  the  commoner 
sugars,  starch,  pectose,  and  cellulose  must  be 
knovn  and  lend  themselves  to  simple  laboratory 
aperiments.  Some  of  the  properties  of  fats  and  of 
pcotdds  should  also  be  studied,  and  one  or  two  of 
tbe  organic  acids.  The  chapters  of  Wood's  "  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry,"  vol.  ii.  (Kegan  Paul,  5s.), 
oottld  be  worked  through  by  boys  to  this  end. 

Water  cultures  are  next  mentioned  in  the  sylla- 
bus; and  some  considerable  care  in  manipulation 
iioecessary  if  boys  in  class  are  to  make  them  yield 
ctory  results.  The  teacher  should  prepare 
ehand  ten-per-cent.  solutions  of  the  necessary 
i — sodium  phosphate,  potassium  sulphate, 
nitrate,  magnesium  sulphate,  calcium 
ie,  ilx.— so  that  the  culture  fluids  can  be 
I  up  by  measuring  and  dilution,  for  the  weigh- 
;  ont  of  the  small  quantities  of  salts  required  by 
boy  takes  an  inordinate  time.  Each  boy 
lid  make  up  one  culture,  and  the  various  com- 
ans  should  be  assigned  to  different  boys  ;  e.g., 
Vjs  A  and  B  should  make  up  a  complete  culture 
Sod,  C  and  D  should  omit  the  nitrogen,  E  and  F 
i^  potash,  &c. 

For  the  many  details  necessary  to  success  Per- 
Wal's  "  Agricultural  Botany  "  (Duckworth,  7s.  6d.) 
' '  he  consulted  ;  indeed,  this  book  will  give  the 
tguidanre  to  the  teacher  in  arranging  class  e\- 
rimcnts  for  most  of  the  work  that  follows. 
The  next  section,  on  the  functions  of  leaves,  can 
Itudc  the  subject  of  varied  experiment  of  great 
Itional  value ;  transpiration  in  particular  can 
demonstrated  and   even  measured   in   several 
ling  ways.      Assimilation  must  be  shown  by 
:  indirect  methods,  dependent  on  a  knowledge 
tiM  cotoposition  and  tests  for  starch,  but  one 


straighforward  experiment  may  be  done  as  follows  : 
a  hundred  or  two  specimens  of  some  large  and 
regular  leaf,  e.g.,  vine,  hop,  sycamore,  are  collected 
some  hours  after  dark,  from  which  pairs  of  approxi- 
mately equal  size  as  judged  by  the  eye  are  rapidly 
sorted  out.  Two  heaps  are  made,  each  containing 
one  member  of  all  the  pairs,  thus  in  the  end  with  a 
hundred  or  more  leaves  the  two  heaps  will  closely 
approximate  both  in  area  and  weight  of  leaf.  One 
heap  is  at  once  placed  in  the  oven  and  dried;  the 
leaves  of  the  other  are  stuck  in  jars  of  water  and 
exposed  to  the  light  for  all  the  following  day,  at  the 
close  of  which  they  are  likewise  dried.  The  leaves 
that  have  been  exposed  to  light  will  show  a  well 
marked  excess  of  weight  owing  to  assimilation. 

Roots  and  stems,  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  flower,  fruits  and  seeds,  may  be  well  studied 
in  Prof.  Percival's  book,  which  contains  some 
excellent  exercises  for  class  use  in  these  matters. 
Germination  forms  a  very  suitable  subject  for 
practical  work  by  boys,  as  simple  experiments  can 
be  arranged  to  show  the  dependence  of  germina- 
tion upon  air,  the  various  respiration  effects,  and 
the  movement  of  reserve  material  in  a  starchy  seed. 

Propagation  by  vegetative  methods  ought  to  be 
the  subject  of  considerable  study,  and  can  be 
made  exceptionally  interesting.  It  demands  a 
garden,  and  should  begin  in  the  early  autumn  by 
the  dissection  in  class  of  bulbs  of  tulip,  hyacinth, 
colchicum,  and  crocus  corms ;  these  are  planted 
and  specimens  dug  up  and  dissected  from  time  to 
time  until  the  formation  of  the  new  liulbs  is  com- 
plete. A  little  later  in  the  year  cuttings  of  hard- 
wooded  plants,  like  currant  trees,  briars,  paradise 
apples,  should  be  planted,  and  observed  later  for 
the  callusing  process  and  the  formation  of  roots. 
The  growth  of  soft-wooded  cuttings  in  spring,  the 
processes  of  grafting,  budding  and  layering  should 
be  practised  by  each  boy,  and  form  excellent 
exercises  both  for  mind  and  fingers. 

The  section  of  the  Schedule  dealing  with  the  soil 
is  less  suited  to  class  treatment  in  school ;  partly 
because  it  is  not  very  easy  to  devise  simple  ex- 
periments, and  partly  because  unsolved  problems 
abound ;  even  about  the  rudiments  research  is 
still  busy.  But  the  teacher  must  speak  with 
authority  and  can  afford  no  time  to  discuss 
evidence,  so  may  be  recommended  to  use  the  first 
eight  or  nine  chapters  of  Wood's  "  Agricultural 
Chemistry."  Prof.  King's  (of  Wisconsin)  book  on 
"  The  Soil  "  (Macmillan,  3s.  net)  and  Warington's 
"Lectures  on  the  Physical  Properties  of  Soils'" 
(Clarendon  Press,  7s.  6d.)  will  be  useful  as  supply- 
ing further  illustrations  and  an  introduction  to  the 
debatable  ground  still  under  investigation. 

So  much  for  Paper  I.  of  the  Schedule.  Paper  II. 
contains  also  a  certain  aniount  of  what  may  be 
called  principles  of  agriculture — the  properties  of 
soil,  the  use  &c.  of  manures,  the  principles  of  rota- 
tions and  the  theory  of  food  rations— which  can  be 
taught  in  class  in  dogmatic  fashion,  experiments 
being  rather  beyond  the  resources  of  most  schools. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  second  paper  is  agri- 
culture proper,  the  cultivation  of  farm  crops,  the 
feeding  of  farm  animals,  the  breeds  of  stock  ;  here 
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teaching  is  little  more  than  the  summarising  and 
criticism  of  the  results  of  experience,  and  without 
the  experience  the  teaching  is  little  worth.  As 
it  is  impossible  that  a  schoolboy  can  be  on  the 
farm  and  about  the  stock  with  his  teacher  in 
the  intimate  and  constant  fashion  that  will  supply 
the  necessary  experience,  this  part  of  the  subject 
had  better  be  treated  as  a  piece  of  pure  cram. 

By  way  of  stimulus  and  to  create  an  interest 
in  animals  and  agricultural  processes,  such  books 
as  Buchanan's  "  Country  Reader  for  Use  in 
Village  Schools  "  (Macmillan,  is.  6d.)  and  Wright- 
son's  "Principles  of  Agricultural  Practice"  (Chap- 
man and  Hall)  may  be  read  and  talked  over,  but 
as  the  examination  draws  near  the  class  should 
be  drilled  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  Fream's 
"  Elements  of  Agriculture "  (Murray,  3s.  6d.). 
For  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  guess  how  the 
examiner  will  read  the  schedule,  and  what  con- 
ventions he  will  accept  as  representing  "  practical 
knowledge  by  their  own  observations  and  by  ex- 
periments," but  the  text-book  recommended  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  the  Royal  .Agricultural  Society 
behind  it.  Nor  need  we  despise  from  the  edu- 
cational point  of  view  such  a  piece  of  cram  as 
is  involved.  To  be  able  to  read  a  book  intelligently, 
get  it  up  rapidly,  and  reproduce  it  clearly  and 
in  order,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  faculties 
a  man  can  possess,  and  one  worthy  of  more 
deliberate  cultivation  in  school,  though  indirectly 
it  has  always  been  a  virtue  of  the  examination 
system. 

If  it  be  objected  that  a  boy  soon  forgets  a 
subject  so  acquired,  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
the  habit  of  acquiring  and  not  the  subject  got  up 
which  is  important  for  the  boy's  after  life.  As  far  as 
our  immediate  text  is  concerned,  the  sooner  and 
the  more  completely  a  boy  forgets  the  practical 
agriculture  learnt  in  school  the  better  for  his  after 
career  as  a  farmer. 


HISTORY 


OF  THE 
1492- 


BRITISH 

1784.' 


EMPIRE, 


By  C.  S.  Fearkksidk,  M.A.(Oxon.}. 


^^-        '""T^HOSE   wretched    Colonies,"    said   Disraeli 
HB  I        about    fifty   years   ago,    "  will   all    be   in- 

F  *  dependent    in    a    few   years.     Meanwhile 

they  hang  like  a  mill-stone  round  our  necks."  The 
great  Imperialist's  forecast  has  not  so  far  been 
fulfilled  ;  and  the  result  is  that  there  are  still 
British  Colonies  hanging  "  like  a  mill-stone " 
round  the  necks  not  only  of  British  statesmen  but 
of  British  school-children.  For  some  years  past 
"  the  Empire  "  has  been  a  prescribed  subject  for 
various  elementary   teachers'   examinations ;   and 


I  One  of  the  three  Atlcrnati%-e  subjects  in  H istory  prescribed  for  ihe  Cam- 
biidf;e  t>ocal  £xAmination  (Junior  and  Senior),  December,  10&2.  *'  The 
paper  will  be  on  Ihe  topics  treated  of  in  fose's  '(irowih  of  toe  Empire' 
(Murray)  or  Wuodwaid»  '  E»fiatision  of  ilic  British  Empire'  (Cambridge 
University  Press),  or  any  similttr  wvik," 
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now   the   most   influential  of  our  curriculum  au- 
thorities  in   secondary   schools   has  followed   the. 
example  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Two  general  remarks  occur  to  us  regarding  thi 
new   departure.     Here,  as  in   one  or   two   othe 
innovations  (e.g.,  in  the  new  regulations  regardii 
spoken   French   and  spoken    German),  the  Car 
bridge   Syndics   show   that   they   have    the    ver 
praiseworthy  characteristic  of  l)eing  open  to  advit 
We  have  noticed  a  good  many  appeals  to  them 
make  their  examination  more  "  actual  "  ;  and  thes 
changes  show  that  the  appeals  have  not  fallen 
deaf  ears. 

Again,  we  think  (the  outside  critic  generallj 
does)  that  the  authorities  might  have  done  more 
As  in  the  case  of  the  new  departure  at  Oxford  (s 
The  School  World,  October,  1901),  we 
that  the  authorities  are  still  moving  about  in  th4 
"  special-period  "  fog.  Why  cannot  they  prescrih 
a  whole  subject  instead  of  a  fragment  ?  Th 
present  Syllabus  is  curiously  incomplete  in  severa 
respects.  On  the  front  page  of  the  regulations  f 
is  written,  "  The  History  of  the  British  Empire  1 
been  made  a  subject  of  examination  for  hot 
Seniors  and  Juniors."  May  we  resp)ectfully  poinl 
out  that  this  statement  is  untrue  ?  So  far,  at  anj 
rate,  only  a  part  of  this  "  history  "  has  been  pre 
scribed.  There  are  serious  limitations  in  boti 
space  and  time.  The  books  recommended  de 
almost  exclusively  with  "  the  British  dominior 
beyond  the  seas"  ;  and  we  submit  that  the  Britis 
Empire  without  the  British  Isles  somewhat 
sembles  the  play  of  "  Hamlet  "  with  the  title  rd 
expurgated.  And  the  "History  of  the  Brit 
Empire  "  neither  begins  at  1492  nor  stops  short 
1784.  We  venture  to  think  that  the  outlines 
Britannic  history  during  the  Oceanic  period  wou 
have  been  a  better  theme. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  Syndics  mean  to  ma 
this  a  permanent  subject  (as  their  title-page  sug>^ 
gests),  but  to  spreSd  it  out  over  two  years — dealing 
with  "Britain's  First  Empire"  (to  1784)  in  on<i 
year,  and  "Britain's  Second  Empire"  (1784-ic 
in  the  second  year.  Excellent,  but  why  not 
so  ?  This  is  a  practical  consideration.  If 
"  Expansion  of  England  "  is  going  to  be  a  ] 
manent  subject,  it  will  be  worth  while  for 
teacher  to  set  about  seriously  to  equip  himself, 
library  and  the  school -library  for  the  task  ;  but  if  i 
is  going  to  be  merely  an  intermittent  or  temporar 
subject,  many  may  prefer  to  go  on  with  the  ol^ 
routine  subject  of  English  domestic  history.  Coul^ 
not  the  Syndics  malie  a  formal  pronouncement, 
that  teachers  might  know  whether  it  will  be  sa; 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  to  "  plump  "  f 
the  Empire  ? 

The  pressing  questions  resolve  themselves  intti 
{(i)  books  (and  other  appliances)  and  (i)  treatment 

(i.)  Junior  Class  Books. — It  will  be  observed 
that    the   Syllabus   does    not    prescribe   books 
merely  mentions  two  books  by  name  as  indicating 
"  the  topics  to  be  treated."     This  footnote  is  belt 
ful  in  two  ways.     It  tells  us  what  we  may  safely  1 
and  that  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  what| 
even  in   its   truncated   form,   is   a   large   subject 
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And  it  removes   the   money  difficulty.     Allowing 
(or  discount.  Woodward  costs  3s.  and  Jose  4s.  6d.: 
for  many  schools    these    prices   are    prohibitory, 
especially  considering  that  the  alternative  English 
history  subject  would  involve   no    fresh  expense. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  either  of  these 
books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  themselves,  though 
It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  choose  one  or  tlie 
olber  (or  both)  for  Senior   candidates.     But    for 
Janior  pupils,  at  any  rate,  there  have  recently  come 
ato  existence  a  large  number  of  small  books  (ave- 
n^ing  about  is.  6d.  net)  dealing  with  our  subject. 
Most  of  these  are  anonymous  compilations  designed 
primarily,    if    not   exclusively,   for   intending   ele- 
BMDtar)'  teachers.     But  there  are  two  such  books 
fcy  well  known  hands.     One  is  "  The  Building  of 
the  British   Empire,  1497-igoo,"  by  A.  T.  Flux, 
[HoJden,  2s.),  and  the  other  is  "  An  Outline  History 
of  the    British    Empire,    1500-1870,"   by   W.    H. 
Woodward  (Cambridge  University  Press,  is.  5d. 
oet).     Both  these  books  are  by  practical  teachers, 
ladbotb  strike  us  as  worth  consideration  with  a  view 
to  introduction.      Mr.   Flux's  work   is  practically 
disqualified  for  our  present  purpose  by  the  fact 
i&at  he  devotes  only  a  third  of  his  space  to  the 
-  -'  --!  in  hand.     Mr.  Woodward's  book,  which  is 
i:  with  more  care  but  less  "spirit,"  has  two 
iiitmct  advantages:  it  accords  rather  more  space 
to  the  period  before  than  to  the  period  after  1 784  ; 
aad  it  is  written  on  the  same  lines  (largely  in  the 
«jne  words)  as  the  author's  large  work  mentioned 
-     labus.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wood- 
k  does  not  bring  us  down  to  the  present 
4»)r:  and  if  the   Syndics  set    the   history  of  the 
"Second  Empire  "  next  year,  his  book  (in  its  present 
i/^f<)  will    be   almost    useless.     It   also   lacks  an 
■oex.    The   teacher  would   do  well   to   examine 
loth  books  and  he  will  derive  many  useful  hints 
feocn  both  ;  but  he  will  probably  find  "  little  Wood- 
wd"  the  most  serviceable  as  a  class-book — if  he 
It  necessary  to  adopt  a  book  smaller  than  those 
'  by  the  Syndics, 
ii.)  Senior  Class  Books. — For  Senior  Candi- 
es the  choice  practically  lies  between  the  two 
:s actually  named  in  the  syllabus:    Woodward 
ks  been  introduced   to  readers  of   The  School 
Wojao  (June,  1901)  in  an  extended  notice,  while 
Ji»e  has  not,  I  think,  been  reviewed  in  these  pages. 
itauy  therefore  be  worth  while  to  set  forth  the 
Bail)  features  of  the  two  books.     Mr.  Jose  brings 
bis  itory  down  to  1900.     Mr.  Woodward   stops 
fbort   at    various   dates   between    1850   and   1877 
(practically  ignoring  the  recent  "  Colonial  Renas- 
Ti"'-  ").     Woodward  allots  about  230  pages,  Jose 
aboot  170  pages  to  the  special  period  with  which 
«B  are  concerned;  and  in  the  latter  book  the  date 
178^    is  not  a   special  landmark.     Jose  gives  no 
biliuogTaphical   aids   at    all ;    Woodward,    though 
he  aims  at   "  stimulating   the  reader   to   further 
enaoiry,"  gives  only  a  perfunctory  sort  of  book-list 
to  ne)p  him  in  that  enquiry.     Neither  is  cut-and- 
liiitd  after  the  fashion  of  the  ordinary  historical 
ual;  but  Mr.  Woodward  writes  definitely  for 
use,    while  Mr.  Jose  obviously  writes  for 
dtizeo  o(   Greater   Britain.      The   fact   that 


Mr.  Jose  is  an  Australian  and  has  personally 
visited  South  Africa  frees  him  from  a  certain 
"  Anglocentricity  "  which  marks  many  books  about 
the  Empire.  Emphatically,  Mr.  Jose's  is  the 
more  complete  and  suggestive  book  for  the  general 
reader. 

(iii.)  Books  for  Collateral  Reading. — Even 
the  best  historical  manuals  must  largely  consist 
of  "  dry  bones,"  and  in  order  to  make  these  live 
their  readers  must  have  recourse  to  "  real  books  " 
— books  which  are  "  interesting  "  in  themselves. 
These  may  be  roughly  grouped  into  two  sets — 
those  which  the  average  boy  or  girl  would  be 
likely  to  enjoy  reading  out  of  school  hours,  and 
those  which  the  teacher  would  do  well  to  read  as 
part  of  his  preparation.  Of  course,  these  two  sets 
overlap,  and  the  division  adopted  below  is  some- 
what arbitrary. 

(i)  Fop  Pupils. — This  list  does  not  profess  to 
fix  either  a  minimum  or  a  maximum,  but  it  does 
not  contain  anything  unsuitable  for  a  school 
library. 

(fl)  Source  Books. — Elizabeth  Lee,  "  Britain  over 
the  Sea  "  (Murray,  2s.  6d.) ;  L.  vV.  Lyde,  "  Sea- 
Dog  Readers" — Drake,  Blake,  Hawke  (Black, 
3  vols.,  each  is.  net) ;  E.  J.  Payne,  "  Voyages  of 
Elizabethan  Seamen  to  America  "  (Frowde,  2  vols., 
each  5s.) ;  original  narratives  of  the  voyages  of 
Drake,  Dampier,  Anson  and  Cook  (various 
editions). 

(b)  Biographies:  "Drake,"  by  Julian  Corbeti 
(Macmillan,  2s.  6d.) ;  "  John  Davis,"  by  Clements 
Markham  (Philip,  3s.  6d.) ;  "  Ralegh,"  by  Martin 
Hume  (Unwin,  5s.);  "  Blake,"  by  David  Hannay 
(Longmans,  o.  p.)  ;  "  Dampier,"  by  C.  W.  C. 
Kussell  (Macmillan,  2s.  6d.) ;  "  Wolfe,"  by  A.  G. 
Bradley  (Macmillan,  2s.  6d.);  "Rodney,"  by 
D.  Hannay  (Macmillan,  2S.  6d.) ;  "  Cook,"  by  Sir 
Walter  Besant  (Macmillan,  2s.  6d.) ;  "  Clive,"  by 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  (Macmillan,  2s.  6d.),  or  by 
G.  B.  Malleson  (Frowde,  2s.  6d.) ;  "Warren 
Hastings,"  by  Sir  .\.  Lyall  (Macmilian,  2s.  6d.), 
or  by  L.  J.  Trotter  (Frowde,  2s.  6d.). 

(c)  Story  Books. — Froude,  "  English  Seamen  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century  "  (Longmans,  3s.  6d.  and 
6s.,  the  latter  being  illustrated) ;  Soutliey  (edited 
by  D.  Hannay),  "  English  Seamen — Hawkins, 
Clifford,  Howard,  Drake,  Cavendish  "  (Methuen, 
6s.) ;  Mowbray  Morris,  "  Tales  of  the  Spanish 
Main"  (Macmillan,  6s.);  J.  K.  Laughton,  "Sea 
Fights  and  Adventures"  (Allen,  6s.). 

{d)  Verse  and  Fiction. — The  Anthologies  by 
W.  E.  Henley  ("Lyra  Heroica"),  H.  B.  George 
and  A.  Sidgwick  ("  Poems  of  England"),  H.  F. 
Langridge  ("  Ballads  of  the  Brave "),  J.  A. 
Nicklin  ("  Poems  of  English  History  "),  and  Clara 
Thompson  (''  Carmina  Britanniae ")  abound  in 
pieces  illustrative  of  British  colonial  efforts.  Prose 
fiction  of  such  a  kind  as  Kingsley's  "  Westward 
Ho  "  could  not  be  treated  at  length  in  this  place, 
and  I  dare  not  make  a  selection. 

(2)  For  Teachers. — Suppose,  remembering  that 
teachers  have  not  all  very  long  purses  and  have 
many  calls  on  them,  we  try  to  discriminate  the 
necessary  from  the  merely  desirable. 
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(a)  Necessary  Books. — Let  us  assume  that  teachers 
are  sufficiently  interested  in  their  work  to  have 
the  source- books  of  Professors  Colby  and  Kendall 
and  Seeley's  "  Expansion  of  England."  What 
books  are  they  to  get  ad  hoc?  Here  is  my  guinea 
parcel: — 

&  d. 
E.  J.  Payne,  "Earopeui  Colonies"  ...  (Macmillan)  4  6 
A.  B.  Hart,  "  Source-book  of  American 

History" (Macmillan)    3    6 

C.  P.  Lucas,  "Introduction  to  Historical 

Geography  of  the  British  Colonies "  ...  (Frowde)  4  6 
.Sir    A.    Lyall,     "  Growth     of     British 

Dominion  in  India"      (Murray)         4    6 

H.  J.  Robinson,  "Colonial  Chronology" 

— published  at  i6s.,  remainder  about  ...  4    o 

ToUl      a I    o 
Subject  to  4s.  3d.  discount,  which  will  about 
pay  for  Jose  or  Woodward. 

The  first  four  are  well  known  as  "  good  wine  " 
which  "  needs  no  bush."  The  last  is  a  spacious 
date-book,  well  arranged,  and  with  plenty  of  blank 
space  for  "  teaching  mems."  It  seems  to  be  a 
good  bargain  at  its  present  price. 

(&)  Desirable  Books  (mostly  found  in  good  libra- 
ries).— H.  E.  Egerton,  "  Short  History  of  British 
Colonial  Policy  "  (Methuen,  12s.  6d.),  is  the  most 
generally  useful  large  book.  It  contains  a  helpful, 
descriptive  bibliography  of  the  subject,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  brief  list  in 
Woodward. 

(iv.)  Treatment. — I  find  I  have  left  myself  no 
space  to  discuss  this  matter;  but,  after  all,  the 
teacher  who  has  the  right  spirit  and  uses  the  best 
available  sources  of  information  cannot  go  far 
wrong.  It  is  important  to  remember  throughout 
that  we  are  dealing  hardly  at  all  with  the  very 
modern  British  Empire  of  to-day,  but  with  a 
much  more  distinctly  English  Empire,  altogether 
different  in  area  and  in  ideas.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  new  readers  to  the  "  Lantern 
Lecture  Notes"  on  "The  Beginnings  of  English 
Colonisation,"  by  Mr.  Evans  and  myself,  in  The 
School  World,  March,  1900. 

In  the  present  days  of  schools  which  charge^specially  in  the 
case  of  preparatory  schools — fabulous  fees,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  glance  at  a  quarter's  account  sent  in  to  a  parent  by  a  York- 
shire schoolmaster  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago : 
Mr.  Cooper  Dr. 

To  Wm.  Read. 
1803  s.  d. 

To  son — /A  schooling  due  December  6lh  3    o 

To  X  mas.      o    9 

3  9 
The  bill  was  handed  over  in  1804  together  with  many  other 
papers,  by  the  family  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Cooper,  to  a  Hull 
solicitor  for  settlement  (and  apparently  remained  unpaid). 
People  who  are  on  the  watch  for  evidence  bearing  on  these  two 
points,  "a  term's  fees  in  lieu  of  notice"  and  "a  reduction  in 
case  of  absence  during  a  part  of  the  term,"  will  notice  that  Mr. 
Kead  was  accustomed  to  reckon  proportionate  charges  for  such 
a  period  as  December  6th  to  Christmas.  Terms  were  unknown 
quantities  in  1803,  and  fees  not  always  obtainable,  as  the 
unreceipted  bill  goes  to  prove. 


CLASSICS    IN    IRISH    INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS. 

Hints  to  Teachers   of  Middle   and  Senioi 
Grade  Classes. 

By  W.  H.  D.  RousB,  M.A. 

Latin. 

WE  may  treat  this  subject  somewhat  mo 
briefly,  since  the  principles  will  be  mik* 
the  same  as  in  the  teaching  of  Greeli 
For  text-book,  the  most  convenient  is  Postgate' 
"  Latin  Primer,"  which  has  the  advantage  ore 
the  "  Public  School  Latin  Primer " »  that  al 
is  correct,  and  that  all  doubtful  quantities  an 
marked.  Neither  of  these  is  an  ideal  book;  il 
is  possible,  for  instance,  to  rearrange  the  declen- 
sions on  a  simpler  principle;  but  until  the 
heads  of  the  profession  realise  this,  and  agree 
on  a  common  plan,  the  change  would  be  prac- 
tically inconvenient.  The  book  chosen,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  divide  up  both  accidence  and 
syntax  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  terms  to 
learn  it  in ;  and  for  revision,  into  blocks,  one  for 
each  lesson  of  the  term.  Here  discretion  may  be 
used,  and  attention  concentrated  on  the  most 
important  parts.  Advanced  students  will  have  a 
difficulty  in  finding  a  really  good  book  ;  neithff 
Kennedy's  nor  Roby's  (smaller)  work  is  just  the 
right  thing ;  but  nearest  to  the  ideal  is  probably 
"A  Latin  Grammar"  by  George  M.  Lane 
(Harpers).  As  before,  grammar  is  best  leamt 
along  with  translation  ;  and  most  easily  by  means 
of  five  minutes'  simple  talk  to  a  lesson.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  great  deal  of  the  master's  talkingi 
even  by  way  of  correction  or  explanation,  should 
not  be  done  in  simple  Latin.  This  is  the  way 
English  is  taught  in  foreign  schools,  and  Latin 
also,  and  it  is  the  best  way.  Catch-questions,  bits 
of  out-of-the-way  pedantry,  testing  in  unique  « 
rare  forms,  are  for  the  most  part  sheer  waste  ol 
time ;  and  so  are  papers  set  on  this  principle. 

Translation. — As  before,  we  work  with  a  plail 
text  and  notebook.  Until  the  Oxford  text  it 
available,  Teubner's  must  do ;  but  all  edition! 
with  small  or  crabbed  type  and  bad  paper  shoul* 
be  avoided.  Few  teachers  realise  how  mod 
damage  these  things  do  to  young  eyes;  straine* 
sight  is  the  cause  ofa  great  deal  of  what  passes  fo 
stupidity,  and  really  is  weariness  of  the  musdes 
The  Oxford  texts  from  this  point  of  view  an 
quite  satisfactory.  Dictionaries  of  mythology  aW 
antiquities  we  already  have  ;  so  it  remains  only  t< 
get  a  small  Smith  for  the  beginners.'and  a  Lewi 
and  Short  for  the  advanced  classes.  The  unseeni 
will  be  worked  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greek 
But  here  the  middle  grade  has  an  advantage  i 
Walford's  "  Selections  from  Cicero "  (Clarendo 
Press),  an  admirable  book,  which  gives  typia 
specimens  of  the  author  covering  a  wide  rangi 


1  The  School  World,  November,  1901,  p.  410. 

>  "  The  Tutorial  Latin  Grammar  "  (Clive)  is  alio  very  good. 
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The  whole  of  this  might  be  read  through  at  some 

time,  and  part  of  it  is  easy  enough  to  do  at  an 

earlier  stage.     For  the  chosen  speeches  to  be  read 

whole,  we  may  take  one  of  the  denunciatory  tyf)e, 

a  "Catiline"  or  a  "Philippic"  (say  the  second), 

and  two   forensic    speeches  :    "  Pro   Balbo "    (or 

"Pro  Murena")  and  "  Pro  Milone"  (or  the  more 

difficult  "Pro  Cluentio  ").     Some  of  the  best  pieces 

of"Verres"  are  to  be  found  in  Walford's  book. 

The  parts  of  Virgil  which  best  repay  attention  are 

books  II.,  VI.,  and  one  of  the  last  three.     One  of 

liese,  along  with  a  "  Georgic,'*  might  be  taken  in 

two  terms,  and  with  the  "  Eclogues  "  in  the  third. 

If  time  will  not  serve  to  do  the  whole  thoroughly, 

selections    must    be     made,    and    the    omissions 

translated  rapidly  by  the  teacher  or  snmmarised. 

Occasional  unseen  pieces  might  well  be  given  from 

Ovid.     The  scansion  of  the  verse  must  be  taught 

to  all  pupils  ;  many  mistakes  are  d>ie  to  confusing 

words  spelt  alike  but  of  different  quantity.     Good 

editions,  which  the  teacher  will  want  for  his  own 

are  to  be  had  of  all  the  works  named  above. 

lacmillan    publishes  a  "  Catiline,"  and  Mayor's 

^Second  Philippic"  is  excellent ;  while  the  editions 

"  the  others  in  the  series  of  Macmillan,  the  Pitt 

tess,   and    the   Clarendon    Press,  are   generally 

dependable  though  varying  in  merit.     But   there 

5$tx>  edition  I  know  of  which  does  not  give  a  great 

deaJ  too   much    help   for   the   pupil   and  often  a 

antity  of  useless  matter  besides.     Storr's  edition 

Virgil    is   excellent,    but    not    enough    for   the 

r,  who  will  want  often  to  refer  to  Forbiger 

I  most  valuable  storehouse)  or  Conington. 

[The  Senior  Grade  may   take  with   special   care 

first,    fifth,   and   twenty-first   books  of   Livy, 

ng  as  before  unseens  from  the  rest.     There 

many    school    editions    of     separate    books, 

"s   "  Book    I."    is   useful    for    its   historical 

Ucism.  Horaceissofullofdifficulties  that  it  is  not 

By  to  choose  or  to  know  what  to  omit.     Readers 

apt  to  neglect   the  Epodes,  wliicii  are  often 

Dost  impracticable  for  unseen  translation.     Spe- 

oens  of  all  the  lyric  metres  ought  to  be  chosen 

careful  work  (without  forgetting  the  six  great 

;of  the  third  book),  and  the  scansion  must  be 

tood  ;    the   "  Ars    Poetica  "    and    all     the 

ts  and    Epistles,"  except  those  which  are 

3onable,  ought  to  be  done,  either  with  pre- 

ition  or  in  a  summary  manner  by  the  teacher. 

\i  to  editions,  nothing  could   be   better   than 

h'ickham's  tasteful  edition  of  the  "  Odes  "  (Claren- 

Press),  and  that  byT.  E.  Page  in  Macmillan's 

ics  ;     for    the     "Satires,"    Gow's    edition    of 

fB(x>k  1."  (Pitt  Press)  may  be  recommended,  and 

nikins's    "Epistles"  (Macmillan),  but  the  last 

Btains  a  great  deal  too  much  for  school  work. 

elli's  "  Horace,"  with  Latin  notes,  is  a  standard 

rhich  will  usefully  supplement  these. 
Composition. — North  and  Hillard's  "Exercises" 
Wngtons)  for  the  earlier  stages,  with  an  excel- 
book  of  easy  continuous  prose  by  Champneys 
•od  Randall  (same),  may  be  recommended.  For 
Ifce  more  advanced,  Bradley's  "  Arnold  "  is  the 
k«l,  Kipplemented  either  by  Bradley's  more  ad- 
fwned  "  Latin  Prose  Composition,"  or  by  pieces 


from  Holden  or  selected  by  the  teacher.  The 
method  followed  will  be  the  same  as  in  Greek. 
Allen's  series  of  Latin  prose  books  is  very  useful 
for  the  intelligent  student,  but  except  perhaps  the 
first,  they  are  not  altogether  suited  for  class  use. 
There  are  other  series  of  exercise  books,  such  as 
Ritchie's  or  Macmillan's,  which  have  many  good 
points  :  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
books  on  Latin  prose  composition  are  good.  An 
able  work,  Abbott's  "  Via  Latina,"  combines 
grammar  and  composition,  and  if  the  class  has  to 
use  only  one  text-book,  this  is  the  best ;  the  same 
author's  "  Latin  Prose  through  English  Idiom  " 
(Seeley)  is  well  worth  using  along  with  any  text- 
book. 

We  now  come  to  verse,  which  for  our  purpose 
means  elegiacs  and  hexameters.  The  pupil 
should  begin  with  a  simple,  full-verse  manual  such 
as  "  Clivus  "  (Rivingtons) ;  and  as  soon  as  he  has 
ease  in  manipulating  the  verse  (that  is  earlier  in 
some  cases  than  in  others)  he  should  pass  on  to 
easy  pieces  of  English  poetry.  At  this  stage  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  to  avoid  than  what  to  choose. 

All  books  which  give  anything  like  a  complete 
paraphrase,  such  as  Gepp's,  are  bad :  the  pupil 
only  looks  at  the  paraphrase  and  hints,  and  might 
as  well  go  on  with  his  full-verse  lines.  The  best 
plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  choose  his  own  pieces, 
and  give  a  few  hints  to  the  class  beforehand  if 
necessary.  A  good  deal  of  work  should  now  be 
done  viva  voce,  copies  being  worked  out  on  the 
board  which  have  not  been  done  by  the  class ; 
this  is  the  best  way  to  teach  intelligence  in  dealing 
with  the  English.  The  fair  copy  should  always 
be  done  in  this  way,  if  time  allows.  And  as  Latin 
elegiac  lends  itself  better  than  any  other  form  of 
comptosition  to  such  a  method,  it  is  better  worth 
while  here  for  the  teacher  to  make  his  own  copy. 
It  may  not  be  so  good  as  other  people's,  but  it 
will  be  more  effective,  because  he  will  be  able  to 
remember  and  to  reproduce  not  only  the  final 
form,  but  the  process.  I  think  that  Latin  elegiacs 
so  treated,  and  worked  out  by  judicious  questions, 
arouse  more  interest  than  any  other  kind  of  com- 
position ;  and  no  one  who  has  tried  the  method 
suggested  will  fail  to  see  its  educational  value. 

It  might  perhaps  seem  that  hexameters  ought 
to  come  first,  as  they  deal  with  only  one  type  of 
line;  but,  as  a  fact,  a  set  of  hexameters  is  almost 
the  most  difficult  kind  of  Latin  composition.  A 
beginner  might  produce  a  series  of  very  fair  hexa- 
meter lines  ;  but  the  beauty  of  this  verse  depends 
chiefly  on  the  pause,  which  needs  to  be  varied 
with  skill.  With  this  new  element  to  think  of, 
the  pupil  had  better  not  begin  writing  sets  of 
hexameters  until  he  has  attained  some  ease  in 
making  single  hexameters;  and  this  he  gets  by  the 
practice  of  the  elegiac,  where  the  effect  of  the 
pause  is  not  so  much  noticed.  No  satisf.ictory 
book  on  Latin  hexameters  exists,  but  the  want  is 
likely  soon  to  be  met  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Winbolt,  who 
has  given  much  study  to  the  subject.  Meanwhile 
the  teacher  must  study  his  Virgil,  and  choose 
pieces  from  one  of  the  standard  collections. 

The  best  pupils  may  try  their  hands  at  lyrics. 
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beginning  with  the  easiest,  such  as  Horace's 
Donee  gratus  eram  tibi,  and  passing  on  to  alcaics 
and  Sapphics.  For  these  again  there  is  no  good 
book,  so  far  as  I  know ;  but  Wickhani's 
"  Horace,"  and  other  good  editions,  give  the  rules. 
A  fine  selection  of  English  verse,  which  is  worth 
having  as  an  anthology,  is  Holden's  "  Foliorum 
Silvula,"  Part  H.  It  is  wiser  for  the  average  boy 
not  to  attempt  lyrics. 

As  regards  the  general  question,  who  should  be 
taught  Latin  verse,  the  "  full-verse "  work  is 
possible  for  nearly  all,  and  is  the  best  way  of 
learning  the  metres.  After  a  short  while  it  will 
be  possible  to  determine  who  can  profitably  go  on 
with  the  study.  Learning  by  heart  will  be  neces- 
sary for  all  in  Latin  as  in  Greek. 

I  have  said  a  few  words  of  Roman  history  in 
the  introductory  paper' ;  here  I  may  add  the  names 
of  a  few  useful  books.  Arnold's  large  "  History 
of  Rome  "  is  most  interesting  to  read  aloud,  espe- 
cially the  early  part  and  the  more  picturesque 
descriptions.  Two  American  books,  "  Rome,  its 
Rise  and  Fall,"  by  Myers  (Ginn),  and  Botsford's 
"  History  of  Rome"  (Macmillan),  both  illustrated, 
are  very  useful,  because  (i)  they  give  a  general 
sketch  of  the  whole  to  the  fall  of  the  empire; 
(2)  they  give  a  good  deal  about  social  life,  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  whilst  the  latter  has  an  excellent 
bibliography.  Emile  Thomas's  "  Roman  Life 
under  the  Caesars  "  (English  translation  published 
by  Fisher  Unwin),  and  "  Roman  Life  in  Pliny's 
Time  "  (Putnams),  although  not  adequate  alone, 
are  each  in  its  way  very  interesting.  Rome 
is  fortunate  also  in  having  a  series  of  archaeo- 
logical books  of  the  highest  value.  Burn's  "  Rome 
and  the  Campagna,"  Middleton's  "  Ancient  Rome," 
and  Lanciani's  many  works — "  Ancient  Rome  in 
the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,"  "  Pagan  and 
Christian  Rome,"  "  Ruins  and  Excavations  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  "  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome," 
"  New  Tales  of  Old  Rome  "  (Macmillan).  Prof. 
Lanciani  has  a  unique  knowledge  of  Rome,  and 
no  archaeological  works  are  written  with  more 
vigour  and  living  interest.  Nor  should  the  old 
translations  be  forgotten  ;  Plutarch's  "  Lives  "  (in 
North's  version)  are  most  valuable  to  the  teacher 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 

Amongst  other  helps  may  be  mentioned  a  few. 
Boissier's  "  Cicero  and  his  Friends  "  (Methuen), 
although  it  deals  vdth  the  Letters,  will  be  found 
well  worth  reading.  Collins's  volumes  dealing 
with  our  four  authors  will  also  come  in  useful 
(Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers) ;  Sellar's 
"  Virgil  "  is  indispensable,  and  Verrall's  "  Studies  in 
Horace  "  suggestive.  For  the  style  of  Livy,  useful 
books  to  have  at  hand  are  Ballas's  "  Die  Phrase- 
ologie  des  Livius"  (Solowicz,  Posen,  1885),  a 
collection  of  phrases  with  German  equivalents,  and 
Riemann's  "  Etudes  sur  la  langue  et  la  grammaire 
de  Tite-Live  "  (Thorin.  Paris,  1885). 

English  is  rich  in  standard  translations  from  the 
Latin,  which  I  recommend  for  use  in  the  same  way 
as  before.     Chief  among  them  stands  Holland's 

1  Thb  School  World,  October,  1901,  p.  364. 


"  Livy,"  a  noble  monument  of  style,  which  maj 
often  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings.  The  old  trans 
lation  of  Virgil's  "  Aeneid  "  by  Phayre  is  rathe: 
quaint  than  beautiful,  but  there  is  more  Virgil  ii 
it  than  in  Dryden's  "  Virgil "  so-called.  Cicero  hai 
been  done  over  and  over  again,  but  the  olde 
translations  are  almost  exclusively  taken  from  thi 
philosophical  works.  Many  of  the  orations  were 
however,  translated  by  Duncan  and  others  early  ii 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  these  are  worth  buyin 
for  the  few  pence  which  are  asked  for  them.  C 
translations  of  Horace  the  best  is  by  Francis,  whic 
is  quite  common  in  many  editions,  and  is  to  be  r~ 
printed  in  the  "  Unit  Library."  Bowen's  mode 
translation  of  Virgil  is  excellent. 

In  concluding  these  few  hints,  I  should  like  toss 
that  experience  will  probably  modify  manyofthfc/ 
Much  depends  on  how  the  examiners  interpret  the 
scheme.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  take 
wide  and  liberal  view.  The  scheme  on  paper  i 
excellent ;  it  rests  with  Ireland  to  lead  the  way  '» 
destroying  the  pernicious  system  of  cram  which  ti 
fostered  by  almost  all  examinations  in  England. 
Meanwhile,  I  should  be  grateful  to  those  who  have 
the  practical  work  to  do  if  they  will  write  and  teii 
me  how  my  suggestions  work,  and  how  they  may  b< 
amended. 


NOTES   ON   ARITHMETICAL  CALCULA 
TIONS. 

By  John  Orchard,  M.A.(Oxon.). 

II. — Division. 

WHEN  a  divisor  is  of  such  a  form  as  not  t' 
admit  of  short  division  in  one  line,  th 
first  or  second  of  the  following  method 
of  division  should  be  employed  according  as  th 
divisor   can  or  cannot   be   resolved    into    simpi 
factors. 

(i.)  When  the  divisor  can  be  resolved  into  simp] 
factors,  divide  by  each  successively. 


Example  :• 


897643  -r 
3/897643 
7/299114  +  I 
8/42744  +  6 
5343  +  o 


168.        168  =  3  X  7  X  8. 

Answer:  5343. 
Remainder :    19. 


To  find  the  remainder :  The  division  by  thr< 
has  divided  the  dividend  into  groups  of  three  wi 
an  odd  one  left  over.  These  groups  of  three  beii 
themselves  divided  into  groups  of  seven  there  a. 
6  groups  of  three  left  (=  18),  and  these,  with  the  oc 
one  for  which  no  place  was  found  in  a  group 
three,  give  19  as  remainder,  since  the  number  1 
groups  of  7  times  3  (or  21)  can  be  divided  into  a 
exact  number  of  groups  of  eight.  If  there  ha 
been  a  remainder  (6,  say)  this  would  have  repri 
sented  6  groups  of  21.  The  process  can  easil 
be  remembered  by  analogy  with  the  reductic 
formulae.  Thus,  if  the  dividend  represented  inche 
and  it  were  divided  by  twelve,  the  first  quotiei 
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be  groups  of  12  incties  (or  feet)  and  the 
emainder  would  be  inches.  Then,  dividing 
X  by  three,  the  second  quotient  would  be 
s  of  3  feet  (or  yards),  and  t!ie  second  re- 
ler  would  be  feet  or  groups  of  twelve  inches, 
>on. 

)ther  example  is  appended  to  illustrate  the 
)d  as  applied  to  compound  division, 

iiple :  Divide  6  tons,  14  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  a  lbs.,  and  10  ozs. 
{=3x5x11). 

icirL  qn,  Ibu  on, 
14  3  ^  'O 
41     iq     8  and  3  ozs.  over. 


ii     %     21     4  and  4  groups  of  3  oi>.  ea.  over-  12  ors. 


-    i      7     7  *nd  7  groups  of  3  x  5  ois.  over 

=  105  ozs. 
Total  Remainder  —  lig  01s. 

ret :  3  qts,  7  lbs.  7  ois.  and  7  lbs.  7  ois,  over. 

When  the  divisor  cannot  be  resolved  into 
e  factors,  long  division  must  generally  be 
lyed,  but  the  ordinary  method  should  be 
med  by  not  writing  down  the  product  of  each 
of  the  quotient  into  the  divisor  (the  subtra- 
i)but  by  writing  down  the  remainder  straight 
by  the  "  addition  "  method  of  subtraction. 


nple: 


4673)8198  7 6  3/'77S 
'3625,7       ^ 
3S4  6,6 
2765.1 
4188  =  Remainder. 


e  divisor  will  go  once  into  the  first  four  figures 
e  dividend.  Read  the  process  as  follows, 
ig  down  as  remainder  at  each  stage  the 
S  underlined.  Multiplying  by  i  :  1x3  =  3 
i  are  8  ;  1x7  =  7  ^^^  ^  ^^^  9  !  1x6^6  and 
12  (carry  i);  I  X4+1  =5  and  3  are  8,  Bring 
I  the  next  figure,  7,  in  the  usual  way,  and 
e  36257  by  the  divisor.  It  will  go  7  times. 
=  21  and  6  are  27  ;  7  X  7  =  49  and  2  are  5r 
+  ire  55  ;  7x6  =  42  and  5  are  47  and  5  are 
7x4  -  28  and  5  are  33  and  3  are  36,  and  so 
An  example  in  compound  division  is  appended. 

lople:  Divide  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sura  of  8,Qo3J 
«  equally  among  731  persons,  a  halfpenny  being  ihe 
sttoin  that  c:in  be  u*ed  in  the  distribution.  What  por- 
3' this  iiim  cannot  be  so  distributed  ? 

ic«i  piine»s  =  £8,ic&  18s,  6d. 

731^8408     iS    6/j£tl   los.  o|J, 
/ 109,8  l 

367 

2Q 
4i 

1164 

413  halfpennies  orer. 


Each  person  gets  j£'ll  10&  6^.,  and  there  is  iS/o^  which 
cannot  be  distributed. 

(iii.)  Certain  cases  of  division  by  numbers  of 
special  form  call  for  notice. 

(i)  To  divide  by  a  power  of  ten  move  the 
decimal  point  as  rnany  places  to  the  left  as  there 
are  noughts  in  the  divisor,  e.g.,  -1-^1000=  -oooi ; 
80-j- 10,000  -T  'ooS. 

(2)  Since  5  -  -V'-,  25  =  ^-,  125  -  ^^^J>,  to  divide 
by  5,  25,  or  125,  divide  by  1 0,11x3  or  1,000  as  shown 
in  (i)  and  multiply  by  2,  4,  or  8  as  the  case  may 
be.  If,  instead  of  finding  the  exact  value  of  the 
quotient  as  a  decinial  fraction,  it  is  desired  to  find 
the  remainder,  the  decimal  places  (taking  one,  two 
or  three  as  the  case  may  be)  should  be  divided 
by  2,  4,  or  8. 

Example : 
876  -i-  as  =  876x4  =  35'04  ot  3S  and  J  =  i  remainder, 
9870  ■¥■  12$  =  9-87x8  =  78*95  or  78  and  ^^  =  lio  remainder. 

{3)  When  the  divisor  is  a  little  short  of  a  power 
of  ten  the  long  division  process  mentioned  above 
may  be  shortened  as  follows.  Example :  divide 
867641  by  996. 

Here  the  divisor  =  1000  -  4,  so  that  the  re- 
mainder at  any  stage  is  the  same  as  if  the  divisor 
were  1,000,  with  the  addition  of  4  times  the  digit 
last  added  to  the  quotient. 

996\S676'4  1/871 
/  708,4   \ 

tl   3,t 

Thus,  to  get  the  first  remainder,  708,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  add  32  (=8x4)  to  676,  and  the 
second  remainder  112  =  84+7x4,  and  so  on. 

This  inay  be  expressed  in  a  neater  form  thus  : — 


867 
3 


641 

46S 

11 

4 


87'  '^5 

S67641  -^  lotx)  is  S67  and  641  over  ; 
.*.  867641  -i-  996  is  867  and  641  +4  X  867  over  ; 
4  X  867  =  J46S  and  3468-5-996  =  3  and  468  +  3x4  over. 

The  figures  to  the  right  of  the  line  are  re- 
mainders, and,  since  the  sum  of  these  is  between 
996  and  2x996,  we  add  an  extra  four  aiid  get  the 
result  immediately  by  addition,  viz.,  871  and  125 
over. 


Aoother  example 


3689765432  ^  9992. 
368976  . 
2951 


3S9171  9600 


543Z 
iSoB 
ij6o 


Answer:  369271  and  9600  over, 

(4)  With  divisors  which  diflFer  by  unity  from 
some  number,  division  by  which  is  very  simple, 
a  somewhat  similar  process  may  be  employed ; 
e.g.,  suppose  799  (=800—1)  the  divisor.  Then 
divisioa  by  799  gives  the  same  result  as  division 
by  800,  except  that  the  remainder  in  the  division 
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by  799  exceeds  the  remainder  in  the  divisioD  by 

800  by  the  quotient  in  the  latter  case. 

EMnip]«  :  798431 1  -j-  799. 

800)798431  ai 

^80,3*  I 

laj38cJ 

Ijf 

One  form  of  answer  is  9980  and  3214*9980  over. 
Now  divide  9980  in  the  same  way,  and  finally 
carry  on  the  12  to  the  remainder  and  we  get  the 
answer  999a  and  713  over.  If  the  sum  of  the 
remainders  had  exceeded  799  the  necessary  re- 
mainder could  be  obtained  by  a  repetition  of  the 
process  outlined. 

Had  the  divisor  been  801  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  subtract  the  12I380  line  instead  of 
adding,  and  further  lines  iu  the  working  would 
have  to  be  added  and  subtracted  in  succession. 
This  process  affords  an  example  of  the  use  of  a 
method  of  subtraction  given  in  the  first  of  these 
articles. 


Examples : 


(ij      678(MVat6  -i-  6001 


t<3i57 
■8> 

■»8 


T4843 ) 
18 


11313916077 
Answer;  iijijgand  -3923  over  ;  or  113138  and  2078  over 
(z)      912^4567891476  -i-  9001 


101371742 
1887365 

12 


101  3604 7 98 


Q476 

'75791 

18S) 

■tsf 


2678 


Aiuwn:  1013604798  and  2678  over. 

Greatest  Common  Multiple. 

To  find  the  greatest  common  multiple  of  a  series 
of  numbers,  the  numbers  should,  if  conveniently 
possible,  be  resolved  into  their  prime  factors,  the 
G.C.M.  being  the  product  of  the  lowest  occurring 
powers  of  the  prime  factors  which  are  common  to 
all  the  numbers.  E.g.,  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  84,  280, 
and  784. 

The  numbers  are  a'x3X7,  2"x7X5,  a'x?', 
and  the  G.C.M  is  2'x7=28;  the  prime  factors 
occurring  in  each  number  being  2  and  7,  and  the 
lowest  powers  being  the  square  and  first  power 
respectively. 

In  a  series  of  numbers,  one  of  which  is  easily 
resoluble  into  prime  factors,  the  others  being  less 
readily  manipulated,  it  will  be  convenient  to  adopt 
a  slightly  different  method,  viz.,  resolve  one  num- 
ber only  into  factors,  and  proceed  to  test  the  divisi- 
bility of  each  of  the  other  numbers  by  those  factors, 
rejecting  any  that  are  obviously  unsuitable. 

Example:  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  17640,  897642 
and  764325. 


Here  17640  =:2*x3'x5X7*,  The  2*  maybe  at 
once  rejected  as  the  third  number  is  odd,  and  the 
5  may  also  be  struck  out  as  the  second  number 
does  not  end  in  5  or  in  o.  Applying  the  usual  test 
for  divisibility  by  3  or  3',  we  see  that  3*  is  a 
common  factor ;  7  will  not  go  into  the  second 
number,  it  is  therefore  needless  to  test  whether  it 
is  a  factor  of  the  third.     The  G.C.M,  is  9. 

When  neither  number  can  be  easily  split  up  into 
prime  factors  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  the 
usual  method  of  division,  successive  remainders 
and  divisors  becoming  divisors  and  dividends  re- 
spectively, and  the  last  divisor  being  the  G.C.M. 
Contracted  long  division  should  be  used. 

Example  :  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  22,557  and  36,153. 

21557136153 
^  896i|jjS96 

4326   463s 
1     309 
309  is  Ihe  G.C.M.,  u  it  goes  exactly  14  limes  into  43*6.    The 
successive  divison  uc  on  the  right  tuid  leTt'baDd  sides  alter- 
ttately. 

When  any  factor  is  obviously  not  a  common 
factor  of  the  two  numbers,  it  is  generally  useful 
to  reject  it  at  any  stage  of  the  calculation. 

Example  :  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  981750  and  7429. 

Obviously  250  (=  3><5')  is  a  factor  of  the  first 
number,  but  neither  2  nor  5  is  a  factor  of  the 
second.  The  G.C.M.  is  therefore  the  same  as 
that  of  the  two  numbers  3927  (=  5^^^'—)  and  7429. 

'3«)i 

39*774^9 

!  ^ 

»>4  aat 

'    17 

17  is  the  G.C.M.  3  is  a  factor  of  the  firs.-* 
number  and  not  of  the  second,  therefore  reject  it. 

The  factor  4  in  884  can  be  rejected,  as  2  i..^ 
evidently  not  a  factor  of  the  G.C.M.  It  is,  c:»f 
course,  not  worth  while  to  reject  the  factor  4  froc— *n 
204,  as  that  divisor  differs  so  little  firom  its  divideo.  ^ 
221. 

If  one  of  two  numbers  of  which  the  G.C.M.  -5 •« 
sought,   is   shghtly  less   than   a   multiple   of  tt»-« 
other,  it  is  convenient  to  treat  the  defect  from  th^* 
multiple,  rather  than  the  ordinary  remainder,  as   * 
divisor  in  the  above  process. 

Example  :  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  7281  and  41003. 
7281  (Z003 

549    1683 

9 

The  defect  is  1683,  and,  using  this  as  a  divisor, 
it  goes  4  times  into  7281,  leaving  549  remainder, 
which  goes  3  rimes  in  1683  with  36  over.  The 
factor  4  may  be  rejected  from  36,  leaving  9  as 
G.C.M. 

Reduction. 

In  reducing  yards  to  miles,  &c,,  or  square  yards 

to  acres,  &c.,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  find  the  n 

number  of  miles  or  acres  straight  away  by  division  i 

by  1 760  or  4840,  as  the  case  may  be,  reducing  the  ' 


i 
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br  to  poles,  &c.,  in  the  ordinary  way.  This 
e  the  division  of  very  large  nutnbers  by 
pj-  in  order  to  reduce  to  poles  and  square 
(pectively,  the  dividends  being  essentially 

I  1,760  and  4,840  in  the  two  cases. 

Juce  a  sum  of  money  to  the  decimal  of  a 
proceed   as   follows : — The    first   decimal 

II  be  half  the  number  of  the  shillings. 
I  any  odd  shilling  to  the  pence.  To  Ret 
tining  places  reduce  the  pence  and  far- 
t>  farthings,  and  increase  the  number  of 
I  by  j*j-  Th^  resulting  number  is  the 
of  thousandth  parts  of  a  pound  contained 
killings  and  pence. 

r:  Reduce  £16  8s.  7^(1.  to  (he  decimal  o(  a  pound. 

4'4 !  7id-  =  30  firtH'ngs  =  £ 

S  =^16-43125. 


3?±rV  or   /;-3ii. 

1000  1000 


E 

t 


:  Reduce  £ti  17s.  lo)d.  to  the  decimal  of  a  pound. 
8  :  IS.  loid.  =  90  rarthings  =  £9^^  =  £M^. 

,/-«S  ;  lojd.  =  42  farthings  =  £*1^  =  £^ 

:  =  ;Ci8-89J75- 

t  reverse  process  of  expressing  a  decimal 

^nd   in   pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  the 

cimal    place   represents   florins;    and    the 

Bg  places,  when  expressed  as  the  number 

Bndlhs  of  a  pound  and  diminished  by  ^'^th, 

resent  farthings. 

He:  Express  ;f  18-89675  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

•*!  8  florins  =  i6s, 
Ifcer  of  Ihousandlht  of  a  ;^  =  9675 
f',th  (see  Division  iii.  [2])        3-87 

92'88  farthings. 


=  18.  lid.  and  ri  of  a  farthing. 


;C8l7S.    114  J. 


TE\CHING  OF  MODERN  LAN- 
GUAGES IN  FRANCE. 

By  DE  V.  Payen-Pavnk. 

November  15th  last,  M.  Georges  Leygues, 
the  Minister  of  Education,  addressed  a 
letter  to  all  the  rtcicurs  of  the  universities 
Ribjcctof  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
Bttcf  he  states  that,  in  spite  of  the  improve- 
fcfiected  in  the  teaching  of  late  years,  the 
attained  arc  not  satisfactory.  The  best 
an  translate,  but  cannot  carry  on  a  corre- 
>ce  nor  keep  up  a  conversation.  Teaching 
is  not  effect  these  two  objects  stands  con- 
;  for  the  practical  knowledge  of  modern 
has  become  a  necessity  for  the  man  of 
I  well  as  for  the  man  of  commerce.  He 
"ore,  that  modern  languages  should 
future  be  taught  like  the  dead  lan- 
meaos  of  literary  culture  or  intellectual 


gymnastics,  but  that  the  "  direct  method  "  should 
be  employed. 

Instead  of  concerning  itself  with  philology  or 
syntax,  this  method  uses  oral  exercises,  conversa- 
tion, reading,  explanation  of  authors  and  texts  that 
give  the  pupil  a  wide  vocabulary,  and  teach  him 
a  correct  and  rapid  pronunciation.  But  this  read- 
ing and  explanation  of  authors  must  not  be  trans- 
formed into  a  literature  lesson,  although  the 
teacher  should  deal  with  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  foreign  nation.  Grammars  should  be 
of  the  simplest  kind,  not  overloaded  with  excep- 
tions and  philological  minutiae.  An  oral  test  should 
be  held  in  every  class  at  the  examinations  held  at 
the  end  of  the  scholastic  year.  Pupils  should  be 
grouped  according  to  their  proficiency,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  age  or  form.  English  and  German 
should  not  be  the  only  modern  languages  taught : 
Spanish  and  Italian  should  have  their  share  in  the 
south-west  and  south-east  respectively.  Accom- 
panying this  letter  is  a  paper  of  instructions  to 
modern-language  masters  which  has  been  drawn 
up  by  a  committee  of  the  Consetl  Supirieur  de 
I  Instruction  publique. 

After  stating  that  the  object  of  teaching  modern 
languages  is  to  give  the  pupil  an  effective  com- 
mand of  the  language,  the  committee  urge  the 
teaching  of  the  ordinary  spoken  tongue.  This 
should  be  done  by  educating  first  the  ear  and  vocal 
organs,  and  the  primary  duty  of  the  teacher  should 
be  to  give  his  pupils  a  good  pronunciation.  The 
spoken  word  should  precede  the  written,  and 
objects  should  be  connected  directly  with  the 
foreign  word  by  the  help  of  the  objects  themselves 
or  of  pictures.  These  oral  exercises  should  follow 
a  regular  course,  and  not  be  chosen  at  haphazard. 
The  history,  geography,  manners  and  customs  of 
the  foreign  nation  should  form  the  subject  of  con- 
versations and  reading-lessons.  The  foreign 
tongue  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible 
during  all  lessons. 


HIGHER   TECHNICAL    EDUCATION    AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD, 

IT  is  not  yet  effectively  realised  in  this  country 
that  to  maintain  our  position  as  a  great  indus- 
trial nation  we  must  train  our  industrial 
leaders  as  thoroughly  as  those  of  the  nations  whose 
competition  we  have  to  meet.  How  far  this  is 
from  being  the  case  at  the  present  time  is  shown 
with  painful  clearness  in  a  pamphlet  which  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Association 
of  Technical  Institutions. 

The  Association  asked  some  hundred  institu- 
tions throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to  supply 
information  as  to  the  number  of  day  students  of 
fifteen  years  of  age  or  more  who  are  taking  com- 
plete regular  day  technological  courses  of  not  less 
than  twenty  hours  a  week,  and  it  is  upon  these 
statistics  that  the  conclusions  of  the  pamphlet  are 
based.     Fifteen  years  was  chosen  as  the  age  of 
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entry,  because  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  the 
lowest  limit  of  age  at  which  any  technological 
instruction  should  be  given,  but  in  making  com- 
parisons with  other  countries  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  the 
minimum  age  of  entry  to  technical  high  schools  is 
eighteen  years. 

The  Council  of  the  Association  of  Technical 
Institutions  very  wisely  disregard  the  students  of 
evening  technical  classes  for  the  purpose  of  the 
comparison,  since,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the 
pamphlet,  the  scope  of  evening  work  is  of  neces- 
sity of  a  very  limited  nature.  The  statistics 
collected  and  summarised  by  the  Council  show 
that  the  number  of  students  receiving  higher  tech- 
nical education  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  appal- 
lingly small.  Of  first-year  students  there  are 
2,080;  of  second-year  students,  1,125  ;  third-year, 
555  ;  and  of  students  who  have  attended  more  than 
three  full  years,  113,  making  a  total  of  3,873  stu- 
dents above  fifteen  years  of  age  who  are  taking 
complete  day  technological  courses  of  twenty  or 
more  hours  a  week.  By  far  the  largest  numbers 
studying  any  one  branch  of  technology  are  the 
engineering  students,  so  that  by  selecting  this 
subject  for  comparison  the  Council  run  no  risk  of 
being  charged  with  maldng  matters  look  worse 
than  they  really  are.  In  engineering,  the  total 
numl>er  of  third-year  students  is  only  347,  and  of 
fourth-year  students  52,  and  these  numbers  are 
only  obtained  by  counting  students  who  begin 
their  studies  at  fifteen.  In  the  session  of  1900, 
there  were  in  the  Charlottenburg  Technical  High 
School,  Berlin,  245  third-year  and  242  fourth-year 
students  studying  engineering,  and  all  of  them 
over  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  total  number  of 
students  at  Charlottenburg  is  more  than  two-thirds 
as  many  as  the  total  number  for  tlie  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Or  again,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  complete  day  courses  in  nine  of  the 
technical  high  schools  of  Germany  for  the  winter 
term  of  1889-1900  was  10,896,  and  there  were 
2,536  occasional  students,  making  a  total  of 
13,432,  exclusive  of  students  in  special  agricul- 
tural, veterinary,  mining  and  forestry  schools. 
Compare  these  numbers  with  the  3,873  for  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  remember  the 
ages  of  entry — eigiiteen  years  at  the  German,  and 
fifteen  at  the  British  institutions.  And  much  the 
same  is  true  of  America.  At  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  the  number  of 
enrolled  students  is  more  than  1,100,  and  the  ave- 
rage age  of  entrance  is  eighteen  and  a  half  years. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  respects  in  which  we  com- 
pare so  unfavourably  with  our  competitors.  In  the 
matter  of  preliminary  training,  our  students  are  far 
behind  those  who  enter  the  technical  high  schools 
abroad.  Ninety-tiiree  per  cent,  of  the  students 
who  entered  the  Charlottenburg  Technical  School 
in  a  recent  session  had  satisfactorily  completed  a 
nine-years'  course  in  a  secondary  school.  .^s  the 
pamphlet  says,  "In  this  country  there  is  either  no 
examination  for  admission  to  technical  institutions, 
or  it  is  of  a  very  simple  character." 

We  not  only  lack  students,  but  in  the  matter 


of  buildings,  equipment,  and  the  provision 
teachers  we  are  still  far  behind  Germany,  Switzer 
land,  and  America.  To  take  one  example,  th« 
number  of  students  for  each  professor  or  assistant 
professor  is  at  Charlottenburg  about  32 ;  a 
Boston,  about  21  ;  at  the  London  Central  Teclinica 
College,  about  58. 

The  Council  concludes  its  pamphlet  with  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  how  our  deficiencies  may  b< 
remedied.  Parents  must  be  brought  to  see  tht 
necessity  for  continuing  the  technical  education  o| 
their  children  to  a  later  age  than  at  present. 
Employers  must  be  persuaded  to  insist  upon  the 
possession  of  advanced  technical  training  and 
knowledge  as  a  condition  of  employment  in  re- 
sponsible positions.  The  Government  must  orga- 
nise secondary  education.  More  money  must  be 
provided  from  national  and  local  sources.  But, 
when  will  these  things  be,  and  what  will  be 
sign  of  their  coming  ? 


THE  GREAT   PERSIAN   WAR.' 

MR.  GRUNDY  comes  to  his  task  vrhh  a  I 
hand    knowledge    of    Greek    topograph 
which,  as  far  at  least  as  the  battletie" 
are  concerned,  is  probably  unique.    He  has  stud 
the  campaigns  on  the  spot,  and  has  himself  : 
veyed  most  of  the  ground.     In  this  volume 
results   are   published   in   excellent    maps,   wbil 
must  for  the  present  be  regarded  as  the  stand 
maps ;  for  Greece  has  never  been  properly  surve^ 
as  a  whole,   many  of  the  features  laid  down] 
ordinary  atlases  are  rough-and-ready  guesswo 
and  the  science  of  map-drawing  has  greatly 
vanced  of  late  years.     When  a  complete  su 
of  the  land  has  been  made  and  detailed  conto 
maps  are  available  for  the  whole,   Mr.  Grund 
will  be  superseded  by  better;  until  then  they  m\ 
hold  the  field.     He  makes  it  still  easier  to  foU^ 
the  story  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  plate 
some  photographs   from  nature,  others  from 
excellent  sketches  of  E.  Lear,  in  which  a  sim^ 
system    of    cross-numbering    shows    exactly 
points  indicated  as  important. 

In  many  respects  Mr.  Grundy's  work  is  origin 
He  sets  forth  for  the  first  time,  in  all  its  imp 
tance,  the  fact  that  the  Persian  empire  of  lb* 
fifth  century  was  not  an  effete  Oriental  barbarisifli 
but  a  strong  system,  highly  organised,  and  guide*! 
by  men  of  strong  will  and  intellect,  and  of  wid« 
experience  both  in  statecraft  and  in  war.  Tb* 
personality  of  Darius  condenses  from  the  shado*3j 
genie  of  the  Arabian  Nights  into  a  compact  ao* 
powerful  human  figure,  wise  and  magnanimous 
capable  of  conceiving  vast  plans  and  of  carryiol 
them  out.  His  Scythian  expedition,  instead  of  * 
meaningless  raid,  appears  to  be  aimed  at  substi 


'  "  The  Gr«t  Penlan  War  and  in  Prelimtiuries :  a  study  of  Ihe  EvidCaC 
l.ilerary  nnd  TopogtapliicaL"  By  G.  B.  l.rundy.  MA.,  Lccinra  « 
llraseiiuac  College,  mid  University  Lecturer  ia  Ciusic&l  Gc 
y)t  pp.     With  illtuiratiQiu.    (Mumy.)    us.  net. 
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Inting  an  "  ethnic  frontier  "  for  an  artificial  one,  and 
thas anticipates  the  most  modern  lessons  of  political 
science.  It  is  true  Mr.  Grundy  does  not  succeed 
in  clearing  up  all  the  details  of  the  story,  but  he 
has  made  a  good  beginning.  The  "  legend  of 
Themistocles  "  is  cleared  of  many  lies  which  the 
prejudices  of  a  later  age  added  to  it ;  and  the 
hifih  estimate  which  Tbucydides  gives  of  him  is 
bxae  out  by  Mr.  Grundy's  analysis  of  his  stra- 
tegic plans.  Marathon,  though  still  a  riddle, 
bscomes  clearer  than  before.  The  strategy  of 
Thermopylae  is  elucidated ;  and  the  death  of 
Leooidas  and  the  Thespians  made  to  appear,  not 
the  last  stand  of  blind  courage,  but  the  choice  of 
t  great  man  to  risk  all  for  a  worthy  end.  Pro- 
bably Simonides  has  had  more  to  do  than  all 
abers  with  the  interpretation  usually  given  to 
the  sacrifice  at  Thermopylae,  and  no  doubt  he 
beficvcd  what  he  said ;  but  the  glory  of  Leonidas 
himself  is  much  enhanced  by  seeming  intelligence 
b^ind  his  great  deed.  The  operations  at  Salamis 
tarn  appear  reasonable  ;  Herodotus  is  shown  to 
iuve  erred  not  in  his  description  so  much  as  in  his 
dues,  whilst  the  evidence  of  -Eschylus  is  given  its 
Jaeweight.  The  terrible  risks  of  that  day  are  clearly 
before  us  :  how  the  position  was  for  Greece  the 
refuge  of  despair ;  how  Xerxes  had  the  game 
is  own  hands  if  he  had  merely  left  them  alone 
ailed  on  to  the  Isthmus ;  how  Themistocles 
saw  the  real  issue  and  to  his  skill  alone  the 
was  due.  The  tortuous  operations  about 
a  are  also  set  in  a  clearer  light,  by  careful 
iysts,  and  by  the  identification  of  the  island. 
.!  chapters  discuss  the  war  as  a  whole,  and 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  shrewdness  and 

:y  of  Herodotus. 

'e  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  whole  book 

detail.     Many  points  there  are  in  it  which  Mr. 

]y  would  freely  admit  to  be  doubtful ;  iden- 

of  sites,  suggestions  of   motive,   tactical 

is.     But,  as  a  whole,  we  have  only  high 

for  the  book.     It  is  at  least  the  most  com- 

examination  we  know  of  the  evidence  here- 

le  known,  and  it  includes  much  of  importance 

is  new.     It  will  therefore  be  indispensable 

le  serious  student. 

ft  Marmimt.     Edited  by  .V  Mackie.     276  pp.     English 
(BUckwcKxl).     \i.  M- — This  is  a  careful  edition  of  a 
i  ku  l>ecn  lest  in  evidence  of  late  years  than  was  the 
I  tiitce  or  four  decides  ago.  Then  one  heard  "  Marmion  " 
1  "  Maimioo,"  and  perhaps  got  tired  of  "  Marmion." 
laiynlc,  "  Marmion"  ax  a  poem,  even  for  school  purposes, 
I  into  ■  miaor  positioD  when  it  was  found  that  oat  of  the 
r  of  English  poetry  things  new  and  old  might  be 
!  of  which  were  of  more  sterling  worth.   Yet  "  Mar- 
I  dMracteristics  which  entitle  it  to  respectful  aticntion, 
I  w  lam  u  Scott  retains  his  hold  on  young  people,  editions 
:  may  expect  wide  recognition.     Mr.  Mackie  docs 
I  tmf  cUim  for  his  author  to  be  regarded  as  a  British 
>,  hit  ia  fats  inlrmluctinn  he  gives  a  very  carefully  con- 
of  Scott's  place   in   poetry,  and  of  his  main 
J  md  two  plans  of  the  Battle  of  Flodden,  which 
vfacofpsafr-  clly  serviceable.     The  notes  are  accu- 

■•■diwac'  ■■:\p  to  make  a  most  useful  volume. 

Na  jS.  Vol.  4.] 


THE     TRAINING     OF     SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL    TEACHERS.' 

RETROSPECTION,  in  the  consideration  of 
important  subjects,  is  generally  helpful ; 
since,  moreover,  it  may  provide  the  data 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  an  estimate  as  to  the 
progress  effected  in  present  knowledge  and  opinion, 
it  may  prove  of  assistance  in  indicating  the  most 
hopeful  direction  for  future  endeavour.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  of  the  generalisation  as  a  whole, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  applicability  to  the  par- 
ticular discussion,  so  much  in  evidence  in  recent 
years,  the  desirability  of  professional  training  for 
secondary  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.  No 
more  suitable  guide,  in  the  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  the  efforts  made  by  far-sighted  educa- 
tionists to  convince  the  authorities  for  education 
and  teachers  themselves  of  the  value  of  instruction 
in  the  philosophy  of  education  for  young  men  and 
women  who  intend  to  take  charge  of  forms  in 
secondary  schools,  could  be  desired  than  Prof. 
Laurie,  who  has,  since  1876,  been  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Education  at  Edinburgh  University. 
The  volume  before  us  contains  a  number  of  selected 
papers  on  educational  topics  written  by  the  author 
at  different  times  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
chief  among  the  questions  debated  is  this  matter  of 
professional  training  for  teachers. 

As  the  reader  proceeds  from  one  essay  to  another 
a  feeling,  bordering  on  oppression,  grows  that  we 
are  even  now  little  in  advance  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  twenty  years  ago  concerning  what  may  be 
expected  from  the  secondary  schoolmaster  in  the 
way  of  preliminary  equipment.  Everybody  admits 
that  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  are  benefited 
by  the  lectures  and  criticism  of  the  training  college, 
but  it  is  still  seriously  maintained  that,  for  the  work 
of  grammar  and  high  schools,  teachers  are  "  born  " 
and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  "make"  them. 
Addressing  the  Teachers'  Guild  in  1890,  Prof. 
Laurie  said  :  "  It  was  only  the  other  day — I  hope 
we  may  regard  the  day  as  past — that  secondary 
schoolmasters  looked  with  suspicion,  even  con- 
tempt, on  the  study  of  methods,  and  regarded 
every  man  who  talked  of  methods  as  a  '  mere 
theorsit.'  "  But  eleven  more  years  have  passed, 
and,  unless  the  present  writer  has  had  an  altogether 
exceptional  experience,  the  day  of  this  distrust  is 
still  far  from  past. 

A  little  later  in  the  same  address  the  teachers 
present  were  told  why  the  great  body  of  secondary 
schoolmasters  were  unconvinced  of  the  need  for 
training.  The  words  themselves  will  bear  repetition : 

It  is  because  they  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  level  of  their 
work  ;  they  have  not  yet  discovered  iheir  true  function  in  the 
community.  They  insist,  in  accordance  with  a  bad  tradition,  on 
regarding  themselves  simply  as  teachers  of  this  or  that  subject. 

For  this  a  totally  different  idea  of  their  function 

has  to  be  substituted  and  firmly  grasped  ;  and  that  idea  is  that 
they  are  not  teachers  of  subjects  primarily  at  all,  but  teachers  of 


^  "Th«  Tnuninic  of  Tcaclicrs  and  Met1l<Hl3  of  Inilruction."      Uy  S.  S. 
Laurie,  A.M.,  LLD.     iv.-fa9spp.    (Cambridge  Uaivenitjr  Fnu.)    6%, 
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minds  by  means  of  subjects.  WTien  ihey  fully  realise  ihal  Ihey 
teach  minds,  they  will  at  once  see  that  they  are  bound  to  study 
mind. 

The  sceptics  among  secondary  schoolmasters  who 
really  desire  the  welfare  of  education  should  study 
the  arguments  of  Prof.  Laurie,  which  are  expressed 
not  only  with  masterly  clearness,  but  with  con- 
spicuous fairness.  He  admits  that  the  educational 
genius  with  an  intuitive  grasp  of  psychological 
principles  and  the  essentials  of  methodology  does 
occasionally  arise  and  keep  school  with  consummate 
ability — and  all  without  lectures  or  criticism  lessons. 
But  the  number  of  schools  in  Britain  is  so  great 
that  thousands  (some  say  fifty)  of  teachers  are 
required,  and  it  is  absurd  to  count  on  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  number  of  geniuses.  Besides,  while 
quite  ordinary  persons  can  be  made  into  very  useful 
teachers  by  suitable  training,  the  genius  will  come 
to  no  harm  from  the  same  treatment. 

Prof.  Laurie  does  not  confine  his  attention  to  the 
making  of  schoolmasters.  The  methods  of  teaching 
geography  and  history  are  passed  in  review,  the 
legitimate  place  of  examinations  and  competition 
in  school  work  is  pointed  out,  and,  to  name  only 
one  other  subject,  some  of  the  dangers  in  the  dis- 
ciplinary devices  of  good  schoolmasters  are  in- 
dicated. This  last  lecture  alone,  which  was 
delivered  at  an  educational  congress  at  Edinburgh 
in  1882,  would  justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
volume  to  the  earnest  attention  of  acting  teachers. 
It  is  practical,  breathes  of  a  wide  experience,  and, 
what  is  more,  is  capable  of  an  immediate  translation 
into  class-room  practice. 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  A  CONTROVERSY. 

RATHER  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  a  corre- 
spondence on  Modern  •  language  Teaching 
was  proceeding  in  the  columns  of  The  Times, 
Dr.  Almond,  the  headmaster  of  Loretto,  called  for 
more  facts.  This  challenge  has  been  taken  up  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Coulton,' who  deals  very  effectively  with 
three  points,  where  he  believes,  and  rightly  be- 
lieves, that  our  educational  system  is  in  need  of 
reform  :  (i)  Modern-language  Teaching  and  Ex- 
aminations ;  {2)  Army  Examinations ;  C3)  English 
Teaching. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  point,  Mr.  Coulton 
hardly  brings  forward  any  evidence  which  is  not 
already  familiar  to  close  observers.  He  marshals 
his  facts  well,  and  contrasts  the  position  of  modern- 
language  teaching  and  teachers  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Coulton  points  out 
that  our  modern-language  masters  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  their  classical 
confreres  both  as  regards  pecuniary  position  and 
prospects  and  chances  of  promotion.  That  such 
is  in  the  main  the  state  of  the  case  is,  we  regret  to 
say,  only  too  true,  but  prejudice  on  the  modern- 
language  question  is  rapidly  being  overcome,  and 

■  "  Public  Schools  and  Public  Needs."    By  G.  C.  Coulton.    (Simpkin 
MantuOL) 


inequalities  are  bound  to  tight  themselves.  Effi- 
cient modern-language  teaching  will  not,  we  are 
convinced,  be  allowed  to  go  unrewarded,  when  the 
public  has  once  made  up  its  mind  in  this  country 
— as  it  has  elsewhere — that  in  the  schools  of  the 
future  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  shall  be 
at  least  as  efficient  as  is  the  teaching  of  the 
classics  in  our  great  classical  schools.  Mr.  Coi^ 
ton's  criticisms  are  destructive  rather  than  co^ 
structive  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages  ;  he  does  not  advocate  the  new  method, 
nor  do  we  believe  that  its  introduction  is  as  yet 
possible  in  view  of  the  insufficient  supply  of 
teachers.  We  are  fully  in  sympathy  with  his 
condemnation  of  formal-grammar  teaching,  thougl 
here  again  the  teacher  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  a 
aminers  and  their  masters.  If  only  in  all  model 
language  examinations  a  modicum  of  translatu 
into  the  foreign  language  were  insisted  upon  as 
condition  of  passing,  formal-grammar  teachL 
would  soon  disappear ;  it  would  no  longer  pa 
teachers  to  cram  their  pupils  with  set  books  ai 
formal  grammar  if  examining  bodies  demand 
something  higher  than  set  book,  plus  grammar 
a  little  unseen,  as  a  condition  of  a  pass.  Ml 
Coulton  has  indeed  many  hard  things  to  Si 
about  examiners — French  examiners  more  pa 
ticularly — and  no  one  will  deny  that  cause  ii 
complaint  with  regard  to  the  style  of  paper  oft< 
exists,  but  in  no  examination  in  this  country  wil 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  the  examiner  given 
free  hand :  he  makes  his  paper  according  to  ii 
struction,  and  naturally  he  does  not  feel  incline 
to  provoke  storms  of  criticism  by  departing  t( 
much  from  time-honoured  models.  Yet  even  ba 
some  advance  may  be  detected  by  compari 
papers  set,  say,  fifteen  years  ago  and  those  set 
day. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  Mr.  Coulton's  wi 
we  are  bound  to  point  out  one  error  which 
cessive  zeal  has  led  him  to  commit.     On  p.  64 
tells  us  how  "a  German  classical  schoolboy  of  i 
knows  more  (French)  grammar,  though  perhaj 
less  vocabulary,  than  a  prospective  English  offio 
who  has  got  very  fair  marks  in  French  for  Sam 
hurst,"  and  refers  us   for    further  information  ' 
Appendix  A  ;  there  we  learn  that  the  piece  of  coi 
position  for  Sandhurst  was  given  to  boys  of  tl 
U ntersecunda  at  Gottingen  whose  average  age 
12.4  ;    if  Mr.  Coulton  will  refer  to  any  Gen 
lehrplan  he  will  see   the  slip   he   has   made, 
may  in  a  second  edition  translate  untersecunda 
lower  fifth,  average   age    about    15^.      It  is  frotf* 
this  special  form  that  boys  in  German  take   t 
Abschlussprufung ,  and  pass  into  the  army  in   Gi 
many  to  serve  as  volunteers ;    so  that  this 
ticular  example  of  our  shortcomings  is  singula 
ill-chosen. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  Army  exa 
nations,  Mr.  Coulton  points  out  how  the  whole 
examination  is  vitiated  by  the  introduction  of 
compulsory  Latin,  and  how  everyone  is  agreed 
that  the  present  system  tends  to  bad  work  in 
every  subject,  except  perhaps  in  mathematics, 
and  that  the  army  class  is  bound  to 
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powers  of  its  members  by  demanding  too  many 
hours' work  ^^r  diem.  As  a  remedy  Mr.  Coulton 
makes  some  very  sound  suggestions,  the  vital  one 
being  the  dropping  of  the  compulsory  Latin.  Mr. 
Coulton  concludes  his  interesting  book  with  a 
cJupier  on  the  teaching  of  English — a  subject 
which  from  time  to  time  rouses  the  Headmasters' 
Conference  to  spasmodic  efforts.  We  heartily 
coaiinend  the  volume  under  notice  to  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  educational  reform. 


AMERICAN    EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

THE  late  R.  H.  Quick  once  wrote;  "  If  a  book 
were  published  showing  how  teachers  could 
add  five  per  cent,  to  their  incomes,  the 
rtole  profession  would  read  it  as  one  man,  but  if  a 
teolt  only  shows  the  teacher  how  he  may  work 
fith  more  interest  and  pleasure  to  himself  and 
more  profit  to  his  pupils,  nobody  cares  to  look  at 
B."  Fortunately  for  British  education,  an  in- 
creasing body  of  teachers  is  alive  to  the  value  of 
tile  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  education. 
Abondaot  evidence  of  this  improvement  is  pro- 
lidad  by  the  large  number  of  volumes  on  various 
hwches  of  pedagogics  published  in  this  country 
danng  recent  years.  But,  while  the  schoolmaster 
•ho  studies  current  literature  dealing  with  edu- 
catiotial  topics  is  with  us  e.vcepHonal,  the  enthu- 
sustic  student  of  the  literature  of  education  is  the 
mie  among  American  teachers.  That  this  is  so 
■tybe  seen  from  the  fact  that  American  schoot- 
aasters  and  schoolmistresses  support  two  hundred 
«id  fifty  educational  periodicals.  What  fraction 
"  "lis  total,  we  wonder,  would  fairly  represent  the 
of  similar  magazines  with  a  fair  circulation 
our  teachers  ?  We  will  not  venture  upon 
approximation  lest  it  appear  uncomplimentary 
'  unpatriotic. 

Jntil  recently  these  American  educational  jour- 
have  not  been  easily  accessible  to  English 
lers,  but  the  American  School  and  College 
-book  Agency,  9,  Arundel  Street,  Strand, 
loo,  W.C.,  has  now  made  arrangements  for 
ying  subscribers  in  this  country  with  any 
published  in  the  United  States.  Though 
aonot  pretend  to  deal  with  all  such  periodicals, 
is  proposed  here  to  direct  attention  to  a  few 
'  examples,  so  that  some  idea  of  their  variety 
excellence  may  be  formed.  For  convenience 
publications  may  be  divided  into  four  classes, 
:  (i.)  Those  concerned  chiefly  with  secondary 
higher  education ;  (ii.)  Those  dealing  with 
education;  (iii.)  Kindergarten  papers;  (iv.) 
devoted  to  special  subjects  of  instruction. 
typical  of  the  first  class  the  following  journals, 
of  which  are  before  us,  may  be  mentioned 
in  llw  order  of  our  estimate  of  their  relative  value 
10  KCOQdaiy-school  teachers  on  this  side  of  the 
witar: — 


JUvitw.     Edited  by  Nicholas  M.  Butler,  Pro- 
of ndmo|rf>y  mod  Educalion  in  the  Uoiveisiljr.    Monthly. 
Sdbaecipdon,  149.  6d. 


School  Review.  Edited  by  the  UeparCtaent  of  Education  of 
the  Universily  of  Chicago. 

EJiualion.  Edited  by  Di.  Richard  G.  Boone.  Annual 
Subscription,  14s.  6d. 

Pedagogical  Seminary.  Edited  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  and  Education  in  Clark  University. 
Quarterly.     Annual  Subscription,  22s.  6d. 

Journal  of  Pedagogy.  E'1ite<i  by  A.  Leonard  (V'psilanti, 
Mich.),     Quarterly.     Annual  Subscription,  7«.  6d. 

Teacherf  College  Record.  Published  under  the  auspices  of 
Columbia  Universily.  Bi-monthly,  except  July.  55.  6d. 
per  annum. 

The  periodicals  dealing  with  primary  education 
differ  most  from  similar  publications  in  this 
country  in  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the 
politics  of  education.  They  are  concerned  only 
with  the  teacher's  work,  and  there  is  little  promi- 
nence given  to  those  questions  of  security  of 
tenure,  pension  funds  and  so  on,  which  take  up  so 
much  space  in  our  weekly  educational  newspapers. 
It  must  be  remembered  these  remarks  apply  to  the 
papers  named  and- are  not  generalisations  based 
upon  an  examination  of  all  American  elementary- 
school  papers. 

Elementary  School  Teacher.  Edited  by  Francis  W.  Parker, 
Director  of  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education. 
Monthly.     Ss.  6d.  per  anuum. 

Teacket'i  World.  A  Journal  of  Methods,  Aids  and  Devices. 
Monthly.     5s.  6d.  per  annum. 

Primary  Education.     Monthly.     5s.  6d.  per  annum. 

The  Kindergarten  journals  are  fairly  represented 
by  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  which  is  the  official 
publication  of  the  national  Kindergarten  move- 
ment. It  is  published  monthly  in  Chicago,  and 
costs  los.  per  annum. 

The  fourth  class  is  a  numerous  one,  and  we  have 
from  time  to  time  directed  attention  to  important 
articles  in  different  papers  belonging  to  it.  Where 
the  subjects  are  so  unlike  it  is  impossible  to  place 
the  papers  in  order  of  merit.  Specialists  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  are  particularly  catered  for  by  these 
periodicals,  an  examination  of  which  shows  us  they 
are  all  brightly  written  by  practical  teachers  : 

Bulletin  of  the  Anuriccui  Bureau  of  Geography.  Edited  by 
E.  M.  Lehnerto.     Quarterly.     8s.  6(1.  per  annum. 

Journal  of  School  Geography.  Edited  by  Professor  R.  E. 
Dudge.     Monthly.     4s.  6d.  per  annum. 

Manual  Training  Magazine.  Published  under  the  auspices 
uf  the  Universily  of  Chicago.  An  illustrated  magazine  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Manual  Training,  Sloyd,  Drawing,  Domestic 
Arts,  &c.     Quarterly.     5s.  3d.   per  annum. 

School  Science.  A  Journal  of  Science  Teaching  in  Secondary 
Schools.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Lineborger.  Monthly.  los.  6d. 
per  annum. 

Birds  and  Nature.  Beautifully  illustrated  by  Colour  Photo- 
graphy.    Monthly.     7s.  6d.  per  annum, 

EdtucUional  Casetle.  A  Journal  of  Advanced  Thought  and 
Method.     Monthly.     5s.  6d.  per  annum. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  magazines  are  not  published  in 
July  and  August,  and  as  a  rule  the  new  volumes 
commence  in  September.  The  American  Agency 
is  prepared  to  lend,  for  a  day  or  two,  copies  of  any 
of  the  papers  named  above  to  teachers  who  think 
of  becoming  subscribers — on  condition  of  the  jour- 
nals being  promptly  returned  and  the  postage  paid. 
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THE  RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  OF  MODERN- 
LANGUAGE  TEACHING.' 

I  KNOW  not  whether  the  Gmference  will  think  this  a  good 
subject  for  discussion :  it  certainly  well  deserves  consideration, 
hut  I  wish  it  could  have  been  introduced  by  one  who  was  more 
intimately  familiar  with  the  details  of  a  large  and  complex 
question. 

After  years  of  discussion  abroad  it  has  begun  to  be  seriously 
discussed  in  England,  partly  no  doubt  because  it  is  considered 
to  have  some  bearing  on  the  growing  competition  between 
British  and  foreign  industry  and  commerce.  Symptoms  of 
rising  interest  are  vi^tible  in  the  Oxfurd  proposal  which  was 
brought  before  us  yeslerdciy,  and  also  in  a  motion  to  be  brought 
forward  at  the  Conference  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Headmasters  next  month. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  lay  down  a  framework  for  our  dis- 
cussion by  a  short  statement  of  five  principal  methods  of  modem- 
language  teaching  which  are  recognised  by  experts:  they  are 
the  most  de6nite  and  prominent  among  the  many  now  in  the 
field. 

(i)  A  venerable  relic  of  the  old  classical  system  of  leaching 
still  survives  in  what  is  called  the  grammar  method,  by  which  a 
pupil  is  put  through  a  manual  of  grammar  as  a  preliminary. 
The  reading-book  is  regarded  mainly  as  a  magazine  of  illustra- 
tions of  grammatical  facts  and  principles  ;  the  foreign  language 
is  little  regarded  as  a  means  of  speech,  or  as  a  source  of  literary 
culture ;  the  amount  of  reading  is  small,  and  on  a  low  intellectual 
level,  because  so  much  lime  has  been  devoted  to  grammar. 
"  Every  year  I  am  more  convinced,"  said  Mr.  Bowen  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  Eton  Conference  in  1879,  "of  the  uselessness  of 
formal  grammar  as  a  means  of  leaching  " :  not  that  the  grammar 
manual  is  useless;  "let  it  be  used,  thumbed,  ransacked;  to 
teach  its  use  is  a  great  part  of  the  master*!  work  ;  but  not  in  the 
form  of  lessons  to  be  learned." 

Grammar  rightly  used  is  an  excellent  discipline  of  (he 
reasoning  and  logical  faculties ;  but  it  should  enter  into  the 
teaching  course  in  a  different  proportion  and  order  than  in  the 
grammar  method. 

This  method  is  convenient  for  teachers  who  have  only  a  book 
knowledge  of  more  or  less  elementary  French,  and  in  such 
hands  it  may  be  made  deadly  dull,  and  effectually  quench  the 
desire  to  know  more  of  a  repulsive  subject. 

How  far  it  still  prevails  in  English  schools  no  one  can  say  :  it 
ought  to  be  extirpated  ;  hut  that  will  not  be  until  there  is  a 
much  fuller  supply  of  qualified  teachers. 

(2)  Exaggerated  reaction  from  its  defects  has  produced  the 
"natural"  or  "conversational"  method,  much  in  vogue  in 
German  commercial  cities  such  as  Hamburg  and  Frankfort, 
l>ecause  of  its  value  for  business  purposes.  It  has  its  ardent 
supporters  in  this  country,  and  attracts  many  as  being  a  short 
cut  to  fluent  ungrammatical  talk,  with  ton  little  regard  to  the 
fact  that  talk,  if  it  is  to  rise  above  a  purely  ulililarian  level,  is 
valuable  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge,  thought,  and  mental 
faculty  of  which  it  is  the  outcome.  The  conversational  method 
often  consumes  too  much  time  and  energy  in  constructing  and 
perfecting  the  machinery  of  talk. 

The  central  idea  is  that  a  boy  should  learn  the  foreign  langtiage 
as  an  infant  learns  to  speak;  wiih  this  difference,  that  from  the 
beginning  the  mother  tongue  is  tabooed,  and  all  teaching  and 
answering  is  in  the  foreign  language. 

This  method  has  the  great  advantage  that  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  teacher  it  is  extremely  inleresting,  and  gives  to  the  learners 

t    ^  Paper  read  al  the  UeaMmuters'  Confrrence  at  Cambridge  in  December, 
1901,  by  (he  Rev.  G.  C.  Bell,  M.A.,  Hcadnusier  of  Mulborough  College. 
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a  sense  of  rapid  progress  and  mastery  ;  but  it  has  the  fatal  detect 
of  providing  liltle  discipline  or  pabulum  for  the  intelligence,  and 
it  does  not  rise  abore  a  low  intellectual  standard.  Dr.  Russell, 
in  his  valuable  book  on  German  Higher  Schools,  says  :  "  It  is 
characteristic  of  this  school  that  it  prefers  in  its  highest  English 
classes  Mrs.  Ewing's  'Jackanapes,'  'Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,'  and  Irving's  'Sketch  Book,"  to  Shakespeare,  Macaulay, 
or  Emerson  "  ;  and  that  the  highest  French  class  of  one  of 
most  distinguished  teachers  was  reading  "  Le  Tour  de  la  Fr 
par  deux  enfants." 

Nevertheless,  while  it  would  be  disastrous  if  more  disciplii 
methods  of  language  teaching  should  be  supplanted,  this  metl 
has  elements  which  liolh  in  earlier  and  later  stages  of  education 
might    be   used  with   advantage    to   add    interest,  variety, 
vitality  to  lessons  based  on  sounder  methods. 

(3)  The  psychological  or  Gouin  method,  based  on  the  pri 
ciple  of  association  of  ideas  and  the  practice  of  visualisation. 

This  method  also  is  attractive ;  it  excites  interest  and  atti 
(ion,  gives  command-  of  vocabulary,  and  facility  in  talk  ;  but 
resembles  the  "natural"  method  in  its  lack  of  discipline  ; 
training  for  the  judgment  and  higher  faculties.  There 
moreover  difficulty  in  using  it  profitably  in  large  classes.  As 
recent  critic  says,  "son  application  n'est  pas  toujours  compatit 
avec  la  discipline  scolaire." 

(4)  The  three  methods  thus  briefly  sketched  pay  far  1 
atlention  to  pronunciation  of  the  foreign  language  than  I 
[>hi>netic  or  "  reform  "  method,  which  begins  with  oral  insln 
tion  in  sounds  expressed  on  blacklxiards,  and  printed  tcils  I 
phonetic  notation,  together  with  careful  drilling  in  the  use  ofti 
vocal  organs. 

The  promoters  of  this  method  have  also  made  profitable  1 
of  object-lessons,  pictures,  maps,  diagrams,  &c.,  in  order 
familiarise  pupils  with  the  mode  of  life,  the  social  and  politic 
insliluttons,  habits  and  character  of  the  people  whose  lai^ 
is  being  taught. 

This  method  has  valuable  clemcnls  specially  suited  to  I 
more  clemenlar)-  stages,  at  a  lime  when  ihe  organs  of  speech  I 
most   plastic,  and  the  curiosity  and    imagination  of  the  ' 
welcome  a  variety  of  object-lessons. 

But  unless  a  very  liberal  share  of  time  can  be  allotted 
modem-language  leaching,  the  phonetic  system  roust  be  it 
sparingly,  otherwise  it  will  eliminate  some  of  the  more  * 
factors  of  linguistic  education.  In  fact,  the  last  three  metb 
which  I  have  mentioned  agree  in  setting  too  high  a  value 
conversational  facility  and  fluency. 

Of  course,  the  power  to  speak  a  foreign  language  has  a  t 
solid  value  in  certain  branches  of  industry  and  commerce, 
hear  of  business  men  who  would  gladly  employ  public-scb 
Imys,  but  reluctantly  refuse  them  becau.^e  a  moderate  equipn 
of  French  or  German  speech  is  Kicking.  In  Ihe  Army,  the  Nif 
and  some  departments  of  the  Civil  Services,  the  power  to  I 
foreign  language  ought  to  be  far  more  common  than  it  is. 
in  any  career  a  m.in  linds  some  advantage  in  this  accoiopiis' 
ment.  But  people  who  have  il  not  are  disposed  to  overrate  til 
advantage  of  it.  In  ordinary  life,  or  even  in  foreign  travel,  h*»' 
few  opportunities  there  are  for  talk  more  intellectual  than  wbf 
is  needed  for  intercourse  with  railway  officials,  or  the  few  wilM 
who  have  not  learned  English  t  ■ 

All  the  same,  there  b  sufficient  reason  for  a  limited  id* 
moderate  use  of  Ihe  conversational  method  even  on  the  classic 
sides  of  our  schools,  provided  that  at  home,  or  in  the  preparatory 
school  stage,  instruction  has  been  given  in  pronunciation  sW 
simple  speech.  Every  master  appointed  to  teach  French  (• 
German  should  have  a  reasonable  power  of  speaking  it,  and  W 
may  now  And  ready  to  hand  text-books  excellently  eqnippn 
with  vocabularies,  phrases,  sentences,  and  olher  helps  for 
retianslation  from  the  text-book.     But  without  early  prepan 
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|itfiuil»to«llempt  lo  leach  fluent  conversation  in  French  or 
iloihe  middle  or  upper  forms  of  public  schools.  The 
tJUempt  lo  remedy  ingrained  defects  of  Anglicised  pronun- 
k»M  rn  a  class  of  twenty  or  twenty-live  boys  must  consume  an 
m  uf  time  and  energy  which  is  not  jusiilied  by  the  resulls. 
(51  I  now  come  to  the  fiflb  and  last  of  the  methods  to  be 
The  rcailing  or  translation  method  prevails  largely 
I  of  secondary  schools  taught  by  a  British  master,  with 
(than  an  average  familiarity  with  the  spoken  language, 
unini;  phonetics  and  nbject-lessons,  and  disposed  through  his 
■Weil  training  to  insist  on  grammatical  accuracy.  The 
chuaeriilic  features  of  this  method  are  the  use  of  text-books 
liin  the  beginning,  and  much  practice  in  translation  with  the 
an  of  rendering  the  foreign  language  into  English.     Pionuncia- 

|i«nol  much  regarded,  and  there  is  little  oral  practice. 

i(iiwd  teaching  on   these  lines  may  help  to  form  style,  and 

BpUnc  the  judgment  and  other  faculties  by  solution  of  the 

ny  problems  involved  in  scholarly  translation  ;  it  may  impart 

(alioes  in  the  use  of  Krench  and  German  books,  and  in  some 

i  in  abiding  appreciation  and   enjoyment   of   French   and 

I  literature.      Itut  this  comparatively  easy  way  of  teaching 

tviracity  and  stimulus,  and  may  also  prove  demoralising  to 

ilCKher,  by  nuiking  little  call  upon  his  powers.     Moreover, 

unt  of  mere  reading  can  give  a  handy  and  living  know- 

•of  a  foreign  language.     The  reading  method,  whatever  be 

d>w)lages  for  higher  forms,  should  come  in  as  the  sequel  or 

I  of  teaching  which  in  earlier  stoi^es  has  been  enlivened  by 

blending   of  elements   borrowed   from    the   newer 

I  the  review  of  these  five  methoils  it  is  apparent  that, 
i  no  one  of  them  is  free  from  characteristic  defects,  each 
lUiwIvanlages  of  such  a  kind  that,  during  the  school  course 
I*  boy  ur  );■''  t>elween  nine  and  nineteen,  elements  of  each 
cm'igbl  be  utilised. 
I  »ill  spare  you  the  attempt  to  construct  an  ideal  scheme :  in 
LhiTtag  regard  to  the  great  variety  of  secondary  schools,  and 
IR^nitementt  of  different  depailmenis  in  each  school,  it  is 
I  that  no  single  method  or  combination  of  methods  could 
^ippiicable  everywhere. 

at  is  only  one  definite  suggestion  that  I  would  offer :  it  is 
I  the  masters  of  preparatory  schools  sliould  lake  the  fii.sl 
foi  t  necesiary  reform  by  training  their  young  boys  in  pru- 
idaiion.  and  accustom  ihein  to  the  sound  and  the  use  of  the 
Ikra  language.  Doubtless  ihey  v/ouUl  be  much  encouraged 
lineaipl  this  if  the  entrance  examination  of  public  sdiouls 
l«d»d  a  vivavcct  test  of  Krench  or  German. 
Ivill  conclude  by  presenting  one  or  two  further  points  for 
■  Cuntidcration. 

Vtit  leaching  of  modern  languages  being  in  am  imperfect  and 
e,  there   is  urgent  need  of  a  consensus  of  expert 
I OQ  Mcfa  questions  as  these : — 

t  ihoutd  be  our  aim  or  aims  in  teaching  modern  languages 
Icbscil  forms,  modern  forms,  Army  classes,  science  schools, 
»t.,ie.? 

Ithu  tyUem  or  combination  of  systems  would  be  best  suited 
■  Ike mend  aims  of  ibcse  Khools  ami  departments? 
,  Vlui  propoction  o(  lime  should  be  allotted  respectively  to 
I  and  modern  language*  at  different  stages  of  education 
I  la  different  curricula  1 

.■ix>Te  all,  how  is  it  possible  (o  satisfy  the  first  and  most 
I  CQodilioa  of  improvement,  viz.,  a  vast  increase  in  the 
1  ol  Ei>j;tish-s|)caking  men  and  women  adequately  trained 
IModcfn  languaget? 

I  agree  that  no  system  can  be  considered  permanently 

r  which  relics  largely  on  the  help  of  foreigners.     In 

>  it  is  almost  an  invariable  rule  that  the  school  teachers 

laafiiagea  ate  Geruaos.     In   English  schools  Ihey 


should  be  English.  No  doubt  in  the  present  state  of  the 
teaching  profession  we  must  for  some  years  to  come  thankfully 
avail  ourselves  of  the  help  of  the  many  able  and  accomplished 
foreign  teachers  of  modern  languages.  But  we  must  regard  this 
as  a  temporary  expedient  until  the  day  when  a  reforming  move- 
ment shall  have  provided  our  secondary  schools  with  native- 
born  teachers  fully  qualified  for  their  work. 

How  lo  train  and  qualify  ihem  is  a  question  of  great  difficulty 
and  importance,  and  there  is  some  fitness  in  urging  it  upon  you 
here,  because  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  honourably 
distinguished  itself  by  its  early  and  persistent  efforts  to  train 
teachers. 

Such  questions  as  I  have  now  put  before  you  have  long  ago 
been  discussed  and  settled  in  several  Continental  countries  by 
central  authoiities  appointed  by  Government.  Ought  we  in 
England  in  this  particular  matter  to  look  for  help  and  guidance 
from  a  central  authority? 

It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  the  stimulus  that 
hjis  been  giver,  to  reform  by  the  admirable  reports  issued  by  the 
Intelligence  Uepaituicnt  of  the  Board  of  Education.  But  to 
publish  information  is  not  enough:  we  need  leadership  to  turn 
it  lo  the  best  account  for  English  schools.  And  if  after  years  of 
abortive  expectation  we  should  think  it  full  time  to  act,  it  is 
open  to  us  to  do  what  has  been  done  in  America.  There  such 
questions  as  I  have  mentioned  are  in  process  of  solution  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  method  of  voluntary  action  independent  of  Govern- 
ment control. 

In  1896  the  Modern- Language  Association  of  America  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  twelve  to  "consider  the  |>ositioa  of 
modern  languages  in  secondary  education  ;  lo  examine  into  and 
make  recommendations  upon  methods  of  instruction,  training  of 
teachers,"  and  other  kindred  subjects.  Their  procedure,  their 
conclusions  and  recommendations,  are  set  forth  in  their  short 
and  handy  report  presented  in  1898.  I  have  borrowed  largely 
from  it. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  lo  organise  in  England  a  similar 
body  for  similar  purposes  by  the  cooperation  of  Universities 
with  various  associations  of  secondary-school  teachers?  Such  a 
body  or  committee  would  have  at  its  disposal  a  mass  of  informa- 
lion  about  methods  and  results  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
in  America  which  would  help  it  to  solve  the  diverse  problems  of 
modern- language  teaching  in  this  country. 

It  is  for  this  Conference  to  say  whether  it  considers  this  pro- 
posal likely  to  be  feasible  and  fruitful.  If  there  should  appear 
to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  its  favour,  an  effort  to  carry  it 
into  effect  may  be  initiated  on  the  spot  by  an  iiutruction  lo  the 
Committee  lo  consider  and  report  upon  it. 


SCOPE     AND     METHOD     OF      MATHE- 
MATICAL   TEACHING    IN    SCHOOLS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  held  last  September,  an  important  discussion 
took  place  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  Sir  John  Gorst  being 
in  (he  chair.  Prof.  Perry  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  ad- 
dress which  was  printed  in  full  in  our  October  and  No\ember 
numbers,  and  after  he  had  concluded,  the  subject  was  discussed 
ftora  many  points  of  view,  the  speakers  including  some  of  the 
foremost  representatives  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  The 
address  and  the  discussion  have  now  been  published  in  a  volume 
edited  by  Prof.  Perry.  To  the  remarks  made  at  the  meeting 
others  since  received  have  been  added,  and  a  reply  is  appended 
to  the  chief  criticisms  of  the  reforms  advocated.  Prof.  Perry's 
reply  concludes  with  the  statement  of  a  series  of  principles  upon 
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which  there  seems  lo  be  general  agreement,  and  we  propose  to 
deal  with  these  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  teacher 
in  our  next  number,  which  will  contain  several  articles  on  mathe- 
matical subjects. 

As  the  result  of  the  discussion  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Association  "  To  report  upon  improvements  that  might  be 
effected  in  the  leaching  of  mathematics,  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics,  and  upon  such  means 
as  they  think  likely  lo  effect  such  improvements."  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  Prof.  A.  R.  Forsyth  (Chairman),  Prof.  J.  I'erry 
(.Secretary),  Princi|jal  A.  W.  Riicker,  Principal  O.  J.  Lodge, 
Major  P.  Macmahon,  Dr.  J,  Larmor,  Professors  W.  H.  H. 
Hudson,  .S.  P.  Thompson,  G.  Chrystal,  O.  Henrid,  A.  Lodge, 
A.  G.  Gteenhill,  G.  W.  Minchin,  G.  A  Gibson.  R.  Russell. 
R.  A.  Gregory,  Mr.  W.  D.  Eggar,  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  and  Dr. 
Gladstone 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  committee  will  exert  an  influence 
upon  mathematical  teaching  in  schools,  as  the  views  adopted  by 
it  will  be  accepted  by  public  examining  bodies  as  authoritative. 
The  subjoined  open  letter,  signed  by  a  number  of  mathemaiicai 
masters  in  public  schools,  has  been  sent  to  the  committee,  and 
similar  expressions  of  opinion  may  be  expected.  The  letter  is  a 
sign  that  many  masters  in  public  schools  ate  in  favour  of  the 
revision  of  the  present  scheme  of  mathematical  teaching,  and  it 
will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  committee  very  considerably. 
As  the  representatives  of  the  traditional  sequence  of  subject 
matter  in  school  mathematics  have  not  taken  up  the  defence 
of  the  existing  machinery,  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  are 
either  indifferent  or  cannot  give  substantial  reasons  against  the 
proposed  changes. 

The  letter  already  referred  lo  is  as  follows  : — 

Gbntlbmen, — At  the  invitation  of  one  of  your  own  body,  we 
venture  to  address  to  you  some  remarks  on  the  problems  with 
which  you  are  dealing,  from  the  point  of  view  of  teachers  in 
public  schools. 

As  regards  geometry,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  practi- 
cal diiectioo  for  reform  is  towards  a  wide  extension  of  accurate 
drawing  and  measuring  in  the  geometry  lesson.  This  work  is 
lound  10  be  ea.sy  and  to  interest  boys  ;  while  many  teachers 
believe  that  it  lends  to  a  logical  habit  of  mind  mere  gently  and 
naturally  than  does  the  sudden  inlioduction  of  a  rigid  deductive 
system. 

It  is  clear  that  room  must  be  found  for  this  work  by  some 
unloading  elsewhere.  It  may  be  felt  convenient  to  retain 
Euclid  ;  but  peihaps  the  amount  to  Iw  memorised  miKhi  be 
curtailed  by  omiiting  all  propositions  except  such  as  may  serve 
for  landmarks.  We  can  well  dispen.se  with  many  propositions 
in  the  first  book.  The  second  book,  or  whatever  part  of  it  we 
may  think  essential,  should  be  postponed  until  it  is  reeded  for 
III.,  35.  The  third  book  is  ea.sy  and  interesting;  but  Euclid 
proves  several  propositions  whose  Iriith  is  obvious  to  all  but 
the  most  stupid  and  the  most  intellectual.  These  propositions 
should  be  passed  over.  The  fourth  book  is  a  collection  of 
pleasant  problems  for  geometrical  drawing  j  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  proofs  are  tedious  and  uninstruciive.  No  one  teaches 
Book  V.  A  serious  queslion  to  be  settled  is— how  are  we  to 
introduce  proportion?  Euclid's  treatment  is  peihaps  perfect. 
But  it  is  clear  thai  a  simple  arithmetical  or  algebraical  explana- 
tion covers  everything  but  the  case  of  ineommensuraliles.  Now 
this  case  of  incommensurablcs,  though  in  truth  the  general 
case,  is  tacitly  passed  over  in  ever)'  other  field  of  elementary 
work.  Much  of  the  theory  of  similar  figures  is  clear  to  intui- 
tion. The  subject  provides  a  muliilude  of  easy  exercises  in 
arithmetic  and  geometrical  drawing  ;  we  run  the  risk  of 
making  it  difficult  of  access  by  guarding  the  approaches  with 
this  forn:idable  theory  of  proportion.  We  wish  to  suggest  that 
Euclid's  theory  of  proportion  is  properly  part  of  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  that  it  shall  not  in  future  form  part  of  a  course  of 
elemenlar}'  geometry.  To  sum  up  our  position  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  geometry,  we  ate  of  opinion  : 

(l)  Thnt  the  subject  should  l«  made  arithmetical  and 
practical  by  the  constant  use  of  instruments  for  drawing  and 
measuring. 


(2)  That  a  substantial  course  of  such  experimental  w< 
should  precede  any  attack  upon  Euclid's  texL 

(J)  That  a  considerable  numtwr  of  Euclid's  propodUo 
should  be  omitted  ;  and  in  particular 

(4)  That  the  second  book  ought  to  be  treated  lightly,  an 
postponed  till  III.,  35,  is  reached. 

(5)  That  Euclid's  treatment  of  proportion  is  unsuitable  iq 
elementary  work.  t 

Arithmetic  might  well  he  simplified  by  the  abolition  atl 
good  many  rules  which  are  given  in  text  books.  ElaboraJ 
exercises  in  vulgar  fiactions  are  dull  and  of  doubtful  utility 
the  same  amount  of  lime  given  to  the  use  of  decimals  would  t 
l>elter  spent.  The  contracted  methods  of  multiplying  an 
dividing  with  decimals  are  probably  taught  in  most  schools 
when  these  rules  are  understood,  there  U  little  left  to  do  but  1 
apply  them.  Four-figure  logarithms  should  be  explained  kC 
used  as  soon  as  possible  ;  a  surprising  amount  of  practieH 
needed  before  the  pupil  uses  tables  with  confidence.  l| 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  we  have  a  duty  to  perfoi 
towards  the  metric  system  ;  this  is  best  discharged  by  provi 
ing  all  boys  with  a  centimetre  scale,  and  giving  them  exercise 
verifying  geometrical  propositions  by  n.easurement.  Petha' 
we  may  look  forward  lo  a  time  when  an  elementary  math 
malical  course  will  include  at  least  a  term's  work  of  such  ea. 
experiments  in  weighing  and  measuring  as  are  now  carried  00 
many  schools  under  the  name  of  physics.  jj 

Probably  it  is  right  to  teach  square  root  as  an  ariihiiiefl| 
rule.  It  IS  unsatisfactory  to  deal  with  surds  unless  they  a 
be  evaluated,  and  the  process  of  working  out  a  square  root  I 
five  places  provides  a  telling  introduction  to  a  discourse  0 
inconimensuiables  ;  furthermore,  it  is  very  convenient  lo  b 
able  10  assume  a  knowledge  of  square  root  in  teaching  griphs 
The  same  rule  is  needed  in  dealing  with  mean  proporliuinb  it 
geometry. 

Cube  root  is  harder  and  should  be  postponed  until  it  cm  b 
studied  as  a  particular  case  of  Horner's  method  of  solving  eqU' 
lions  approximately. 

Passing  to  algebra,  we  find  that  a  teacher's  chief  difiiculljil 
the  tendency  of  bis  pupils  to  use  their  symbols  in  a  mechanical 
and  unintelligent  way.  A  boy  may  be  able  lo  solve  equilJofli 
with  great  readiness  without  having  even  a  remote  idea  of  tbo 
connection  between  the  number  he  obtains  and  the  equation  IK 
started  from.  And  throughout  his  work  he  is  inclined  to 
regard  algebra  as  a  very  arbitrary  nfTair,  involving  the 
plication  of  a  number  of  fanciful  rules  to  the  letters  of  1 
alphabet. 

If  this  diagnosis  is  accepted,  we  shall  be  led  naturalllj 
certain  conclusions.  It  will  follow  that  elementary  wots 
algebra  should  be  made  to  a  great  extent  arithmetical, 
pupil  should  be  brought  back  continually  to  numerical! 
Iralions  of  his  work.  The  evaluations  of  complicated  ex? 
sions  in  a,  /»  and  c  may  of  course  become  wearisome  ;  a  bttto 
way  of  giving  this  very  necessary  practice  is  by  the  tracing  of  cW 

graphs.      Such  an  exercise  as  plotting  the  graph  ^  =  zx — ' 

provides  a  scries  of  useful  arithmetical  examples,  which  ta* 
the  advantage  of  being  connected  together  in  an  interestiH 
way.  Subsequently,  curve-tracing  gives  a  valuable  interpct' 
(alion  of  the  solutions  of  equations.  Experience  shows  tW 
this  work  is  found  lo  be  easy  and  attractive.  B 

With  the  desire  of  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  pupilB 
the  meaning  rather  than  the  form  of  his  algebraical  work,  w 
shall  l>e  led  to  postpone  certain  branches  of  the  subject  to 
somewhat  later  stage  than  is  usual  at  present.  Long  diviwJt 
the  lule  for  ll.C.F.,  literal  equations,  and  the  like,  will  I 
studied  at  a  period  when  the  meaning  of  algebra  has  be< 
sufficiently  inculcated  by  arithmetical  work.  Then,  and  H 
till  then,  will  be  the  time  lo  attend  lo  questions  of  algebn 
form.  1 

Itut  at  no  early  stage  can  we  afford  to  forget  the  dangB 
relapse  into  mechanical  work.  For  this  reason  it  is  much  tm 
wished  that  examining  bodies  would  agree  lo  lay  less  stress  up 
facility  of  manipulation  in  algebra.  Such  facility  can  geoeri 
be  attained  by  practice,  but  probably  nl  the  price  of  diminisi! 
interest  and  injurious  economy  of  thought.  The  educatioi 
value  of  the  subject  is  sacrificed  lo  the  perfecting  of  au  iosti 
ment  which  in  l^lost  cases  is  not  destined  for  use. 

To  come  to  particulars,  we  think  that  undue  weight  is  at 
given  lo  such  subjects  as  algebraic  fractions  and  factors.  ^ 
only  types  of  factors  which   crop  up  continually  are  those 
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^^<'i-«*±»«*+«',   and,   generally,   the   quadratic   function 

r  of X  with  numciical  coefficients. 

I        b  nou  eiciDcntary  alycbra  books  there  is  a  chapter  on  theory 

cfqudnlic  equolions  in  which  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid 
j      Uqroinetiic  functions  of  roou  of  quadratics.     No  further  use 

a  to  be  niade  of  this  till  the  analytical  theory  of  conies  is  being 
I     ndiedL     Might  not  the  theory  of  quadratics  be  deferred  till  it 

oi  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  that  of  equations  of  higher 

Awe? 
uiliees  may  be  treated  very  slightly.     The  interpretation  of 

K{>tiTe  and  fractional    indices    must  of  course    precede   any 

vmpt  to  inlru<luce   logarilhms;   but   when  the    extension  of 

Baniog  is  grasped,  it  is  not  necessary  to   spend    much  more 

lac  00  the  subject  of  indices ;  we  may  push  on  at  once  to  the 

R  of  tables. 
It  »iU  be  seen  that  our  recommendations  under  the  head  of 

'i^cbn  are  corollaries  of  two  or  three  simple  guiding  thoughts  ; 

''fobject  in  view  being, — to  discourage  mechanical  work  ;  the 
nggested, — to  postpone  the  more  abstract  and  formal 
and,    broadly    speaking,    to    aiitbmeticise    the    whole 

omission  of  part  of  what  is  commonly  taught  will  enable 

■"  to  study,  concurrently  with  Euclid  VI.,  a  certain  type 

lied  trigonometry  which  is  found  to  be  within  the  power 

Mitsilile  Ixiy.      He  will  be  told  what  is  the  meaning  of 

and  tangent  of  an  acute  angle,  and  will  be  set  to 

these  functions  for  »  few  angles  by  drawing  and  mea- 

He  will  then  be  shown  where  to  find  the  functions 

.  and  his  subsequent  work   for  that   term  will  consi!>t 

Nf'T  io  t^c  nsc  of  insirumenis,  tables,   and   common-sense. 

i  oauiderable  choice  ol  problems  is  available  at  once.     He 

■VNl*e  right-angled  triangles,  work  sums  on  "heights  and 

SwiHiLi,"  plot  the  graphs  of  functions  of  angles,  and    make 

■■(  pra(>?ess  in   the  general  solution  of  triangles  by  dividing 

••t  triaitgle    into   right-angled    triangles.     Only  two   trigono- 

**ncal  identities  should  be  introduced — sin-9  +  cos'fl  =  i,  and 

-~  =  tsn  C     In  short,  the  work  should  be  arithmetic,  and 
Wf 

rmnol   algebra  cannot  be  postponed   indefinitely  ;  perhaps 

!  lie  the  lime  to  return  to  that  neglected  science.     We 

iioduce  here  a  revision  course  of  algebra,  bringing  in 

|Balioiis,  irrational  equations,  and  simultaneous  quad- 

:rated    by   graphs,    partial    fractions,    and    binomial 

lor  p-Dsitive  integral  index.     Side  by  side  with  this  it 

to    be    possible  to   do  some  easy    work    in    mech.inic3. 

statics  may  be  made  very  simple  ;  if  it  is  taken  up 

slaf>e,  it  might   l>e  well   to  begin  with  an  experimental 

lion  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  though  some  teachers 

tu  follow  the  historical  order  and  start   from  machines 

(•lallcl  forces.      Dynamics  is  rather  more  abstract ;  a  first 

(mgbt  probably   tu   be  confined    tu   the    dynamics    of 

motion. 

B<jt  necessary  to  discuss  any  later  developments.     The 

we  have  advocated  will  have  the  advantage  of  bringing 

111  at  >  comparalivcly  early  stage  within    view    of  the 

Its  of   new   subjects^     Even   if  this  is   effected   at   the 

of  some  deltness  in  handling  a,  i,  and  c,  one   may  hope 

(he  gain  in   interest  will  be  a  motive  power  of  sufficient 

ih  to  carry  the  student  over  the  drudgery  at  a  later  stage. 

dmdgtty  is  inevitable,  if  he  is  ultimately  to  make  any 

malbenuuics.     Bui  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 

OM  tie  icqaired  of  the  great  majority  of  boys  at  a  public 

We  beg  to  remain,  gentlemen, 
Yours  faithfully, 

^  M.  Bdl  (Winchester) ;  H.  H.  Champion  (Uppingham); 
H.  Cnbiroe  (Charterhouse);  K.  \V.  Uobbs  (Eton); 
t  Cw1frr>-  (Winchester)  ;  H.  T.  Holmes  (Merchant 
T»;;  ;i;  (.i.   H.   J.    Huist  (Eton);  C.    H.Jones 

ll'i;  If.  H.  Kemble  (Cliartcrh..use)  ;   T.  Kcn- 

ilti(;-  li  .  E.    M.    I,anj:ley   (Bedford   Mixlern 

SieJ.  ''nR  Efi ward's  Sch»il,  Biimingham) ; 

J    V,  ,Ll,arlerhouse) ;    L.    Marshall    (Charter- 

Ivx-i  layne  (Merchant  Taylors' School)  ;   E.  A. 

Pnc-  rt|  ;  D.  S.  Shorto(Riigby);  A.  W.  Siddons 

(Harrow)  ;  k.  C.  Slater  (Charterhouse) ;  H.  C.  Stele 
VTadMstcr)  :  C.  O.  Tuckey  (Charterhouse) ;  T.  J.  Whipple 
PlatfaMH  Taylors'  School). 


THE    TEACHING    OF   NATURAL 
HISTORY.' 

By  Frank  E.  Beddard,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

The  "  Teaching  of  Natural  History  "  implies  that  there  are 
persons  to  be  taught.  But  many  of  us  who  desire  to  be  teachers 
find  ourselves  nearly  in  the  position  of  the  German  professor 
who,  commencing  his  lecture  with  the  customary  and  intro- 
ductory "Gentlemen,"  found,  on  raising  bis  eyes,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  substitute  "Sir."  It  is,  in  fact,  lamentably  plain 
that  whatever  be  the  cause  or  causes,  the  teaching  of  Natural 
History  is  far  from  being  at  all  general  at  the  present  lime  in 
this  country.  It  is  unsatisfactorily  easy  to  prove  this  by  a 
glance  at  various  types  of  educational  bodies.  The  proportion 
of  those  who  lake  zoology  in  the  final  Honour  Schools  at 
Oxford  to  students  of  other  subjects  is  minute  ;  a  merely  negli- 
gible quantity  of  boys  at  several  public  schools  require,  or  are 
requested  to  take,  instruction  in  this  subject.  A  glance  at  the 
lecture  arrangements  of  the  various  University  Extension 
Societies  tells  the  same  Ule  quite  as  emphatically.  It  is  almost 
necessary  to  .-tpologUe  for  troubling  you  with  statistics  leading 
to  so  previously  patent  a  conclusion.  And  yet  there  is  no 
subject  which  is  more  ideally  perfect  as  a  vehicle  for  education 
than  is  biology.  It  trains  the  observing  powers  and  insists 
upon  microscopic  accuracy ;  it  trains  the  hand,  for  no  student 
of  natural  history  should  be  unable  to  use  the  (lencil ;  finally, 
it  exercises  the  memory,  and  offers  problems,  thus  stimulating 
thought. 

Yet,  while  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
almost  literally  every  schoolboy — though  possibly  mainly  as  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  irregular  verbs — since  fifty  years  after 
the  poet's  death,  natural-history  teaching  is  practically  of  the 
piesent  and  the  immediate  past,  and  has  achieved  but  little 
popularity.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  this 
lack  of  interest,  as  it  should  help  us  to  formulate  methods  of 
teaching  more  in  accord — it  may  bt — with  current  ideas  and  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  majority  of  people.  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  arc  several  causes  which  have  operated  in  opposition 
to  biological  teaching  which  are  based  upon  crioneous  popular 
assumptions.  There  is,  first  of  all,  (he  impression  voiced  by 
that  detestable  vulgarism — "  It  doesn't  pay,"  that  the  study  of 
natural  history  leads  to  nothing ;  that  it  is  mere  trifling.  That 
wittiest  of  Frenchmen,  M.  Alphonse  Karr,  relates  in  his  Aulour 
de  moH  jarJin  how  he  explained  to  the  son  of  a  neighbour 
that  the  "  King  bee  "  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  was  really  a  queen, 
thai  the  young  bees  were  not  produced  from  the  carcase  of  a 
young  heifer  killed  when  the  meadows  weic  enamelled  with 
their  earliest  flowers  :  how  he  begged  the  father  to  encourage 
his  son,  not,  indeed,  to  neglect  the  harmonious  verses  of  Virgil, 
but  to  read  in  addition  some  gooil  treatise  upon  bees.  "Sir," 
replied  the  lather,  "  I  cannot  think  of  interrupting  his  studies." 
There  is  no  creation  here  of  men  of  straw  ;  Ihey  exist  and  are 
iat  from  uncommon.  It  might  be  well,  therefore,  to  introduce 
into  any  course  upon  natural  history  some  little  account  of  such 
a  matter  as,  say,  the  recent  investigations  upon  the  causes  of 
malaria  ;  and  to  add  that  the  study  of  this  complaint  has  shown 
that  it  is  connected  with  certain  minute  organisms  which  have 
also  been  alleged  to  enter  into  that  most  fell  of  human  diseases, 
cancer.  Nor  is  it  merely  prudent  to  adopt  such  a  suggestion ; 
within  ceitain  bounds  the  anthropocenlric  conception  of  the 
universe,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  legitimate  ;  where  natural 
history  is  an  assistant  to  material  as  well  as  to  intellectual  pro- 
gress, it  should  be  made  use  of.     In  doing  this  the  "practical 

>  .Kn  addrew  ileliviiwl  by  the  author  lo  the  Confennce  of  Sci«M 
Teachers  on  January  9th,  190J,  at  the  Soulh-Wtstem  Polytechnic,  ClxM^ 
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man  "  is  soothed,  and  the  process  of  smoothing  down  implies  no 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

A  second  influence  which  has  undoubtedly  militated  against 
the  teaching  of  our  subject  is  the  alleged  expense.  Professor 
Huxley  practically  introduced  the  teaching  of  biology,  and  as 
fat  as  the  mass  of  the  public  are  concerned,  invented  the  very 
word.  His  elementary  handbook,  first  brought  out  in  1875,  de- 
manded a  series  of  tubes  with  re-agents,  a  microscope  at  least 
u'orth  £$,  a  whole  tribe  of  varied  scissors  and  scalpels  and 
other  costly  adjuncts.  '  With  literary  subjects  the  sole  cost  is 
a  text-book  or  two  purchasable  for  two  or  three  shillings.  A 
sixpenny  notebook  and  a  pencil  render  the  student  equipped 
with  all  that  is  necessary.  The  attitude  of  the  general  public 
towards  the  matter  of  expense  is  crystallised  into  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  governors,  trustees,  and  so  forth  to  furnish 
expensive  laboratories  and  costly  microscopes  for  the  prose- 
cution of  natural-history  studies.  The  consideration  of  this 
series  of  facts  leads  at  once  to  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  natural  history. 
Is  so  much  "  plant  "  an  absolute  sine  qua  iion  !  I  remember  a 
remark  which  Dr.  Dohrn,  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Station  at  Naples,  made  to  me  a  good  many  years  since. 
"  It  does  not  matter  by  which  door  you  enter  the  temple  of 
science,  you  must  go  over  the  whole  hou.se." 

"  Object  lessons  "  have  been  at  times  given  in  schools  of  the 
elementary  kind.  This  method  of  teaching  might  be  extended, 
and  if  laboratories  and  apparatus  are  not  forthcoming,  the 
streets  and  back  gardens  must  be  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
temporarily  converted  into  laboratories.  The  common  horse 
and  the  donkey  may  be  utilised.  The  differences  between  these 
two  species  are  probably  by  no  means  matters  of  common 
knowledge  ;  there  are  probably  a  good  many  persons  who  are 
OS  little  familiar  with  their  characters  as  they  arc  with  those  of 
the  Ocapi  recently  discovered  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston.  A  com- 
parative study  of  this  kind  will  lead  to  many  of  the  methods  of 
zoological  enquiry.  Careful  observation  and  comparison,  with 
description — accurately  minute  — of  the  external  characters  of 
these  two  familiar  creatures  should  olTei  a  desirable  mental 
training.  And  it  may  be  obviously  extended  with  ease  to  cats 
and  dogs,  and  to  many  invertebrate  types.  Instances  need  not 
be  multiplied  ;  what  is  urged  is  that,  in  default  of  money  grants 
-  for  apparatus  and  material,  much  can  be  done  without.  The 
consideration  of  these  few  examples,  however,  leads  to  another 
matter  of  the  highest  importance. 

If  there  arc  so  few  persons  anxious  to  study  natural  history, 
why  not  concentrate  the  attention  rather  upon  subjects  which 
do  furnish  an  audience  ?  Some  years  ago,  in  0[>ening  a  public 
library,  the  late  Prof.  Huxley  said  that  the  object  of  such  insti- 
tutions was  not  to  furnish  shopgirls  with  novels,  but  to  give  the 
earnest  student  a  chance.  So  with  extended  teaching  in  natural 
history — for  the  majority,  even  the  vast  majority,  the  teaching 
may  fall  on  absolutely  barren  ground.  But  here  and  there  the 
soil  will  be  receptive.  Is  it  not  the  business  of  public  institu- 
tions to  see  that  there  are  no  mute,  inglorious  Darwins?  These 
chances  should  be  given  even  if  they  cost  much  ;  all  the  more 
it  is  our  duty  if  it  can  be  done  with  no  loss  in  other  respects.  I 
would,  in  fact,  venture  to  urge  very  strongly  that  schools  should 
lie,  as  it  were,  the  collecting  and  sifting  apparatus,  and  that 
from  the  mass  of  material  gathered  together  and  examined  the 
few  grains  of  gold  can  be  extracted.  Those  few  can  subse- 
quently be  cared  for. 

Now  the  teaching  that  would  be  the  roost  efhcient  in  stimu- 
lating and  recognising  is  unquestionably  expert  teaching.  The 
lecturer  who  is  only  a  lecture  ahead  of  his  class  is  not  precisely 
the  best  teacher  that  can  be  devised.  Those  whose  business  it 
is  to  conduct  classes  in  school  cannot  be  expected  to  be  com- 
petent  to  teach   a   great   variety   of  subjects.    Specialists  ore 


quite  necessary,  and  more  particularly  when  the  fit»t  beginnin| 
of  a  subject  are  in  question.  There  is  in  places  a  pievalei 
opinion  that  the  more  distinguished  the  teacher  the  mo 
advanced  should  be  his  lectures,  and  that  the  groundwork  mi 
be  safely  relegated  to  the  assistant.  The  precise  converse 
this  is,  to  my  mind,  the  real  solution  of  the  teacliing  questio 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  teach  the  higher  branches — if  y 
know  them  ;  but  to  start  the  beginner  in  a  new  subject  reqaii 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  a  grasp  of  that  subject  which  is  qu 
impossible  save  after  years  of  application  to  it.  More  markec 
than  in  a  number  of  sciences  is  this  the  case  with  natural  h 
lory,  a  subject  which  is  jet  young  and  strong,  and  is  increasi 
in  size  and  breadth  every  day.  To  keep  abreast  of  even  I 
most  elementary  parts  of  the  subject  is  beyond  the  scope 
anyone  who  does  not  give  the  whole  mind  to  the  matter. 
is  this  suggestion  necessarily  unpractical.  Your  philosop 
may  be  peripatetic,  and  a  number  of  inslitutioos  comhin 
utilise  the  services  of  a  single  expert.  For  some  reason  or  1 
"specialist"  is  a  term  which  in  this  country  involves  misb 
Broadly  speaking,  the  nation  does  not  accept  Bacon's  obsen 
tion,  that  "The  general)  Counsells,  and  the  Plou,  and  Ml 
sballing  of  Affaires,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned 
But  this  introduces  so  much  contentious  matter,  and  therei 
probably  so  many  corns  and  coat-tails  present  waiting  tu 
trodden  upon  that  I  shall  not  pursue  it  further  except  to  ; 
that  the  very  term  is  frequently  misunderstood.  One  const! 
comes  upon  the  notion  that  a  specialist  is  an  unpractical  kia 
person  who  only  knows  a  minute  bypath  of  science,  and  I 
for  choice,  the  most  unprolitable.  In  that  case  it  is  true,  at 
ODCC  heard  the  late  Prof.  Chandler,  of  Oxford,  say  :  "  If  a  m» 
knows  nothing  but  beetles,  he  will  go  through  the  world  M 
see  nothing  but  beetles."  This,  however,  is  not  a  prop 
delinition  of  a  specialist.  He  is  a  person  who  with  a  ge 
knowledge,  without  which  progress  is  impossible,  elcC 
pursue  some  special  branch.  This  kind  of  specialist  seeo 
me  to  be  precisely  the  kind  indicated  by  Bacon.  That, 
the  sort  of  s|>ecialist  that  is  wanted  to  teach  an  advancii 
subject  like  natural  history.  My  very  small  contributioD 
this  important  debate  may,  in  fact,  be  summed  up  by  urgii 
the  general  teaching  of  natural  history,  whether  the  audieoc 
be  small  or  large,  so  that  chances  may  be  given  to  those  wl 
would  otherwise  fail  of  an  opportunity,  and  that  the  le» 
can  be  carried  on  without  much  in  the  way  of  money 
highly  desirable  though  such  are  ;  but  that  it  should  be  end 
in  the  hands  of  real  experts,  a  suggestion  which,  I  maintain, 
not  at  all  unpractical. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  THE 
THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

Though  teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  not  yet  corofi 
to  submit  themselves  to  examination  in  such  subjects 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  many  of  them  are  kefl 
interested  in  these  studies.  We  believe  our  readers  will 
glad  to  study  the  questions  set  in  the  December  examinati< 
fur  teachers  desirous  to  secure  the  diploma  of  the  University 
London  and  those  for  elementary-school  teachers  competing 
King's  scholarships  with  a  view  to  enter  one  of  the  traini 
colleges  which  prepare  men  and  women  for  the  wodn 
elementary  education.  We  have  only  space  enough  in  f 
issue  for  the  papers  on  the  methods  of  teaching  and  scb< 
management  set  by  the  London  University  examiners  ;  we  be 
to  publish  next  month  the  qestions  on  the  history  of  ediicoti 
and  mental  and  moral  science. 
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letbods  of  Teaching  and  School  Management. 

Papbi  I.     (3  hours.) 

(I)  If  you  had  charge  of  a  sccondaiy  school,  what  forms  and 
ironk  would  you  think  it  necessary  to  keep  for   the  proper 
^•iMgement  of  the  schc^ol  ? 

|])  What  do  you  consider  the  most  efficient  system  of  rewards 
" '  puaishinenti  in  a  school,  regard  being  bad  to  the  ages  of  the 

(3)  What   are   the   principal   uses   which  can  be  made  of  a 
i)»ard  in  teaching?     Point  out  the   main    abuses   which 
'  I  be  avoided. 
Jfbat  (urms  of  physical  exercise  do  you  consider  most 
plot  a  school  ?     To  what  extent  should  games  be  regarded 
ilitute  for  other  foims  of  physical  exercises  ? 
rtjl  Slate  your  views  on  willing  notes  uf  lessons  as  a  prcpara- 
Ti  for  teaching.     How  far  should  they  be  used  in  the  actual 
nog  of  a  Icison  ? 
[|6|  Sketch  the  form  of  a  history  lesson  on  the  Feudal  System, 
■^  ;form  Bill. 

I  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  could  out-door  lessons 
ded  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  a  school  ? 
I  (<!  Draw  out  a  scheme  for  the  correlation  of  marks  in  different 
Ejects  in  a  terminal  or  yearly  examination. 

PapKR  H.      (3  hours.) 
HSit  inert  than  bight  qurstions  are  to  be  atttmpted,  of  which 
^'I  ate  to  bt  takni/ram  Seition  K,  anJ  vovti/ront  Section  B.] 

A. 

Ml)  How    far    should    specialisation    be    encouraged    in    a 
'  uy  school  ?    At  what  period  should  it  begin  in  diSerent 

[  (s)  Examine  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of  vivA-voce 

1  vritlen  examinations. 
[U)  To  what   extent    should   oral   lessons  and  Ixjokwork    be 

Btiined  in  the  teaching  of  Histoiy  and  Geography? 
1(4)  What    is    the    proper    sphere   of    home    lessons?     What 
piprt  ire  to  be  avoided  in  their  use  ? 

|(5)  Wliat  do  you  consider  to  be  the  function  of  a  headmaster 
;  in  the  teaching  of  a  school  ? 

B. 

hi)  E«pl.tin  physiologically  the  effects  of  the  defective  healing 
1  TCTliUtioii  of  a  schoolroom,  and  show  how  these  can  be 

[>)  What  science  lessons  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum 
|l  wcondaiy  school  having  a  classic  and  a  modern  side  ? 
Iljl  Briny  out  the  different  uses  of  questioning  in  teaching, 
Killiuirate  the  abuse  of  questioning  in  giving  a  lesson. 
lUl  Sbiiw  in  what  diffeient  ways  the  reasoning  powers  of  a 
are   e:ieTcised  by  the    following :    Mathematics,  Natural 
KC,  History,  Languages. 
^  To  what  extent,  and   in   what  form,  is  it  desirable  to 
'dnoe  moral  instruction  into  the  ordinary  ciuriculum  of  a 

KING'S  SCHOLARSHIP:  1901. 

The  Theory  of  Teaching.    (2  hours.) 

■  SIX  jutsfittts,  including  the  first,  for  which  higher 

arcardt-i.      If  you  amwtr  more  than  SI.X  ijtustions  in 

^  the  SIX  ansvieis  coming  first  oh  your  paper  will  be 

111  rir..,  „n  -".nitlineof  a  lesson  for  older  scholars  upon  one 
:rcij ; — 

'    of  any  meadow  dower. 
Ui  The  lirterminalion    of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
rnr<>^vi^  ;  (ij  for  children  who  sec  the  sun  frequently  ; 
>£  who  live  in  large  towns, 
M  <■ 

-'  '.he  following  : — 
■<a  Flowers. 

I  M  A  cop  uf  Tea. 


(3)  In  teaching  Division,  how  may  the  distinction  between 
ititasuring tis\i  sharing  he  made  clear?  Point  out  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  following  rule  and  give  a  correct  statement :  To 
find  the  speed  of  a  ship  divide  the  distance  by  the  time. 

(3)  In  teaching  Geography,  what  use  have  you  made  of 
models  purchased,  or  of  your  own  construction? 

What  other  means  have  you  employed  to  enable  children 
to  see  that  the  terms  and  descriptions  you  use  apply  to  real  and 
not  imaginary  things  ? 

(4)  What  object  do  you  keep  in  view  in  eiving  a  reading 
lesson  to  a  class  of  scholars  (a)  of  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
(/')  of  about  eight  years  of  age  ? 

(5)  Huw  may  lessons  in  Dictation  be  given  with  profit  to  the 
child  cen  in  (a)  the  lower,  and  (/>)  the  upper  classes  of  a  school  f 

(6)  Desciibc  the  chief  signs  of  good  and  bid  discipline  in 
a  class. 

(7)  How  may  teachers  assist  children  in  their  play  ? 

(8J  Describe  any  visit  that  you  have  made  with  the  scholars  to 
a  museum  or  other  place  of  interest. 

What  educational  advantage  do  you  think  that  the  scholars 
obtained  ? 

(9)  What  is  the  usual  length  of  lessons  in  infants'  schools 
or  classes? 

What  signs  indicate  that  a  lesson  is  too  long  ?  What  interval 
is  allowed  between  successive  lessons,  and  bow  is  it  used  ? 


CAMBRIDGE    LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 
SET  SUBJECTS  FOR  1902. 

The  regulations  for  the  Cambridge  I..ocal  Examinations  in 
December,  1902,  show  that  among  the  most  important  altera, 
lions  in  the  Syllabus  are  the  introduction  of  an  oral  examination 
in  French  and  German  for  Senior  candidates,  and  the  addition  of 
agricultural  science,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  surveying  and 
shorthand  to  the  subjects  of  the  Senior  examination.  Both 
Senior  and  Junior  candidates  may  in  the  future  be  examined  in 
the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  The  special  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  1902  are  as  follows  : — 

Preliminary. 

Religious  Kiunuledge. — (a)  St.  Mark,  (/')  I.  Samuel  i.-xv. 
English  Author.— Scon,  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Cantos  i. 

and  v. ;   or,   Macaulay,  "  Horatius,  Lake  Regillus  and 

The  Annada." 
English  History.— OaiUoKS,  800-1215  A.D. 
Elementary  Latin. — Caesar,  "  De  Bello  Gallico,"  I.,  chaps. 

1-29;  or,  Pbaedrus,  I.  (omitting  18  and  29)  and  II. 
Elemettlary  French. — Malot,   "  Kemi  et  ses  Amis,"   chaps. 

S-7- 
Elementary  German. — HaufT,  "Die  Karavane  (DieGeschichte 
von  Kalif  Storch  "  and  "  Die  Gcschichte  von  dem  kleinen 
Muck  "). 

Junior. 

Religious    Knowledge. —  (a)     I.    Samuel  ;    (b)     St.    Mark  ; 

(c)  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xiii.-xxviii. 
English   .-fM/40r.— Shakespeare,     "  A    Midsummer    Night's 

Dream  ;"  or  Scott,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
English  //li/ofj'.— Outlines  to  1215  A.D. 
History  of  British  Empire, — Outlines,  1492-1784  A.D, 
Koiiuin  History. — Outlines,  266  B.C.-133  B.C. 
Geography. — Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  America,  south  of 

Mexico ;  and  Australasia. 
Latin.— Qnn  of— Caesar,  "  Dc  Bello  Gallico,"  I.  ;   Ovid, 

"  .Metamorphoses,"  VIII.  ;  Virgil,  "  Aeneid,"  V. 
Gruk.  —  One    of — Xenophon,    "Anabasis,"    I.;     Homer, 

"  Iliad,"  L\.  ;    Euripides,  "  Alcestis  "  (omitting   lines 

86-136,  213-244,  435-475.  569-605.  96i->o<'5)' 
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French. — Erckmann-Chatrian,  "Waterloo,"  chaps,  xiv.-end  ; 

or,  Malut,  "  Remi  ct  ses  Amis." 
German. — Hauff,  "  Die  Karavane  "(oraitting  "  Die  Errettuog 

Faime's")  ;  or,  Schiller,  "  Maria  Stuart." 
Spanish. — Ilurlado  de   Mendoza,  "  Morceaux   Choisis  de  la 

Guerre  de  Grenade"  (Uachelte). 

Senior. 

/teligieus  Knowledge.— (a)  I.  Samuel ;  (*)  St  Mark  ;  {<-)  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  xiii. -xxviii. 

English  Literature.— Md'titin,  "  Arnold's  Selections  from  the 
Spectator "  (Clarendon  Press),  pp.  1-62,  111-122,37$- 
394  ;  Shakespeare,  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  ; 
Milton,  "Comus,  Lycidas,  Sonnets  I,  2,  S-aj." 

Engliih  History.— To  1215  A. D. 

History  of  British  Empire — 1492-1784  .\.D. 

RomoH  History. — 266  B.C.-133  B.C. 

Geography. — As  in  Junior. 

Z<j//«.— Ovid,  ".Metamorphoses,"  VIII. ;  Terence,  "  Hau- 
tontimurumenos" ;  Livy,  II.,  1-41;  Cicero,  "Pro 
Milone  "  (students  must  select  one  verse  and  one  prose 
author). 

Crw*.— Homer,  "Iliad,"  IX.,  X.  1-298;  Euripides,  "  Alces- 
lis";  Thucydidcs,  VII.,  1-54;  Xenophun,  ".Memora- 
bilia," II.  (students  must  select  one  verse  and  one 
prose  author). 

French.— yi<.,\\txc,  "  Le  Misanthrope";  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
"  Waterloo,"  chap,  xiv.-end. 

<7«T»/a«.— Schiller,  "  Maria  Stuart";  Sybel,  "  Prini  Eugen 
von  Savoyen. " 

Spanish.— WuiviL^Q  de  Mendoza,  "Morceaux  Choisis  de  la 
Guerre  de  Gienade "  (Ilachetic) ;  Cervantes,  "  The 
Adventures  of  the  Wooden  Horse  and  Sancho  Panza 
in  Barataria  "  (Clarendon  Press). 


RESOLUTIONS    OF     RECENT 
CONFERENCES. 

He&dmasters'  Conference. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference 
was  held  in  the  Senate  House  at  Cambridge  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Moss.  During  the  two  days'  meetings 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: — 

(1)  That  the  new  local  authority  for  secondary  education 
should  be  so  constituted  as  to  secure  for  each  locality  the  advan- 
tages uf  higher  educaiion,  and  that  with  this  view  it  should  not 
be  constituted  by  an  clecliun  ad  hot.  A  majority  of  its  memUcrs 
should  be  members  of  the  county  council,  and  it  should  include 
an  adequate  proportion  of  persons  having  a  practical  knowledge 
of  secondary  education, 

(2)  That  secondary  schools  should  have  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  local  to  the  central  authority. 

(3)  That  in  all  language  examinations,  ancient  or  mcdem, 
imposed  by  external  bodies  for  admission  to  the  Universities  or 
professions,  prescribed  books  should  be  abolished. 

(4)  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  on  the  subject  of  commercial  training  in 
public  schools. 

(5)  That  a  higher  standard  of  English  .should  be  required  on 
entrance  into  secondary  schools  ;  and  that  the  study  of  English 
ought  to  receive  more  encouragement  at  the  schools  themselves. 

(6)  That  the  new  regulations  for  "schools  of  science  "  are 
deserving  of  the  serious  consideration  of  members  of  the  Con- 
ference. 


Incorporated  Aisociation  of  Headmasters. 


\ 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  I.A.H.M.  was  held  at  ill 
Guildhatl,  London,  on  January  9th  and  loih,  under  the  pres 
dency  of  Dr.  Gow.     The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  :- 

(1)  That    the    next     Education     Bill    provide:  (i.)  For    111 
efficient  control  of  all  secondary  schools ;  (ii.)  that  every  scbo* 
under  the  supervision  of  a  local  authority  should  have  a  right 
appeal  from  the  local  authorily  10  the  Board  of  Education, 
matters  of  curriculum  and  administration,  as  well  as  of  Anaoce 

(2)  (i.)  That  for  the    inspection   of  secondary  schools  stei 
should  be  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  make  efiect 
the  choice  of  inspection  by  a  University  organisation,  expi 
provided   under   Clause   3   of  the   Boaid  of    Education 
(ii.)  That  such  inspection  should  be  allowed  to  lake  the  pl| 

if  so  desired,  of  the  annual  examination  ordered   by  the  scl 
of  the  school. 

(3)  That  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  empowered 
adopt   for  teachers  in  public  secondary  schools  in  Engl 
scheme  for  giving  analugous  advantages  to  those  of  the  sclM 
of  the  Welsh  Central  Board  by  means  of  the  aid  afforded  b]f 
local  authority. 

(4)  Tliat  this  association  welcomes  in  Clause  73  of  the  Di 
tory  of  1901-2  a  desire  on  the  part  ol  the  Board  of  Edu( 
to  aid  science  teaching  in  schools  without  detriment  to 
subjects  in  their  curricula. 

(5)  That  this  association  desires  to  draw  attention  to 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  service  of  engineer  ofScetl  w 
H.M.  Navy,  and  to  urge  upon  the  Admiralty  that,  until  llM 
ser\'ice  is  made  more  attractive  as  lo  both  the  status  and  liM 
pay  of  these  officers,  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  the  most  d 
candidates  and  a  great  loss  of  cfhciency  to  the  nation. 

(6)  That  in  all  language  exaniinatiotts,  ancient  and 
candidates  may  pass  without  prescribed  books. 

(7)  That  this  association  desires  to  press  upon   the  Unr 
ties   and    other   examining   bodies   the  desirability   of 
elasticity  in  iheir  regulations  as  to  mathematical  teaching, 
is  of  opinion  that  to  insist  upon  adherence  to  the  order  of 
positions  in  Euclid  is  mischievous. 

(8)  (i.)  That  instiuclion  in  modem  languages  will  take: 
rank  due  lo  it  only  if  its  disciplinary  value  is  emphasised  at 
as  much  as  its  utihty ;  (ii.)  That  with  a  view  to  this  end  tl* 
Universities    would    render   valuable    help    by   allowing 
scholarships  for  success  in  this  branch  of  study. 

Incorporated  Aiaociation  of  Asaistant-Hastert. 

At   the  annual   general   meeting    on    January    nth,  at  < 
Paul's  School,  Hammeismiih,  the  following  resolulioni 
passed  :  — 

(1)  That  the  interests  of  education  demand  a  reform  ill 
system  of  tenure  in  secondary  .schools. 

(2)  That  this  meeting  looks  (o  the  Government  to  redeem  I 
pledge  given  by  Mr.  BaKour  last  Session  to  the  effect  thai ' 
measure  dealing  with  the  organisation  of  education  should  baW 
a  very  early  and  honourable  place  in  the  legislation  of  the  comiif 
Session. 

(3)  That  the  areas  of  the  local  educational  authorities  shoall 
be   not   less  than  a  county  or    county  borough,  and  that  (Ik 
basis  of  the  said  authority  should  be  the  county  or  bon 
council. 

(4)  That  no  educational  committee  of  a  local  authority  \ 
be  competent  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  secondary  schools  whid 
does  not  contain  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  are,  1 
been,  engaged  in  teaching  in  such  schools. 

(5)  That  the  interests  of   education  and  financial   eo 
alike  demand  that  provision  should  be  made  for  safeguardil 
the  position  and  efficiency  of  existing  sccoodary  schools. 
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(4)  In  faroor  of  incxeased  remuneration  for  teachers. 

(7)  lo  the  absence  of  a  national  system  of  pensions  for 
iBMkm,  lecommending  the  adoption  of  a  pension  scheme 
■ailu  la  that  of  ihe  Welsh  Central  Buard. 

(J)  Th»t  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  the  Koman  pronunciation 
iboiliJ  be  used  in  oar  schools  and  universities. 


SCIENCE   TEACHERS  IN  CONFERENCE. 

Thi  fourth  annual  Conference  of  Science  Teachers  arranged 
l^lhr  Technical  Education  Board  ol  the  London  County  Council 
I  on  January  9th  and  loth,  at  the  Soulh-Wesiern  Toly- 
CheUea.      Since  the  inauguration  of  these  nieeiinRf  the 
ice  has  steadily  increased,  and  during   the  meciings  of 
four  hundred  teachers  signed  the  visitors'  book     The 
of  Ihe  discussions  for  this  year  were  not  of  the  general 
of  those  of  previous  conferences,  and  we  are  unahle  to 
much  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  discussions. 
moreover,  a  new  cause  for  complaint.     The  opening 
of  this  year  were  often  too  long.     Two  hours,  the 
separate  meetings,  is  not,  under  the  best  condiiions, 
for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  two  papers,  and  if,  as 
on  more  than  one  occasion  this  year,  Ihe  openers  iiike 
lfc«ee<)uarleis  of  an  hour  each,  the  discussion  is  so  cuitniled 
Id  be  worthless.     The  exhibition  of  home-made  apparatus 
ia  previous  years  lx:en  one  of  the  most  valuable  events  of 
oooioeflce  for  the  practical  teacher  ;  we  were  sorry  to  find, 
that  Ihe  exhibition  of  this  year  was  very  inferiorlo  ihose 
:h  we  have  become  familiar.     We  think   that  il  would 
:  organisers   of    the   conference  to  give  the  greatest 
to  making  this  pan  of  the  proceedings  a  success. 
e»m«  of  the  conference  was  the  short  address,  at  the  (bird 
;,  of  Ihe   Principal  of  the  University  of  London,  Prof. 
RttiXer,  F.R.S.,  who  pleaded,  with  all  Ihe  grace  for  which 
i«Hly  famous,  for  the  due  recognition  by  teachers  of  science 
■  claims  of  art  and  literature  in  the  education  of  their  pupils, 
tneihat  science  leaches  us  how  to  observe  and  lo  rcison 
the  obtervalions  we  have  made,  but  for  the  due  expression 
knowledge  we  are  dependent  np3n  drawing  and  lafguage. 
«rf  science  always  adopted  the  tone  ol  Prof.    Riicker's 
we  should    never    hear   of    the   conflict    between    the 
■nd  the  man  of  science. 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  the  papers   which 
rea:l  at  the  conference,  since  they  were  given  in  our  last 
(p.  28).     The  programme  as  there  given  was  adhrred   to 
Ihe  eacepiions  that  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's  place  was  taken  hy 
TSden,    K.K.S.,  and   thai,   owing  to   the   illness  of  the 
of   Warwick,  the  last  meeting  was   presided  over  by 
Araistrong,  F.R.S. 

Riicker  presided  over  the  second  annual  Conference 
k-icbool   Science   Masters   at    London  Univcrsiiy  on 
l8ih,    which    was   very   well   attended.     At    the    first 
in  Ihe  afternoon  the  communications  practically  dealt 
!  two  (ubjrcis,  namely,  the  shortcomings  of  the  science 
ition*  for  the  Army  and  for  University  Scholarships.  The 
the  paper  on  "  Science  in  Army  Examinations,"  by  Mr. 
CarilincT  (Chcllenham),  and  the    long  discus.sinn  which 
il,  may  be  well  judged  by  the  resolutions  which  were 
al   tlic  end   of  Ihe   meeting  : — That  the  Conference  is 
that  (1)  Ihe  present  army  science-examinations  arc 
(2)  ihe  examination  lays  insuRicient  stress  upon 
■•  ynctkal  >(dc  ;  (3)  quantitative  operations  should  be  intro- 
S  <4)  more  physics  should  be  made  compulsory  ;  (5)  the 
six-uld  lie  sent  to  the  Committee  now  sitting. 
A  Kiolslk«i  |«»td  last  year  was  repeated  in  the  lollowing 
Ib  a«4«r  thai  it  might  again  be  sent  to  the  Civil  Service 
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Commissioners  :  "  That  so  long  as  the  present  distinction  between 
Ihe  written  and  practical  examinations  be  maintained  the  marks 
allotted  to  the  two  parts  be  published  separately." 

The  deplorable  specialisation  upon  Ihe  part  of  school-boys 
caused  by  Ihe  present  methods  of  conducting  scholarship  ex- 
aminations was  shown  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  (Kton)  in  his  paper 
on  "  The  Connection  between  University  Schi^lirships  and 
School  Work  in  Science,"  and  by  the  "  Specialist's  Time-table," 
copies  of  which  Mr.  G.  Stallard  (Rugby)  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  Conference.  As  an  outcome  of  this  paper 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  form  a  small  committee  lo  deal  with 
the  subject  of  scholarship  examinations  and  to  communicate 
with  the  authorities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  order  that  the  opinion  of  the  assembled  masters  might 
be  more  useful,  and  have  mote  weight  than  even  Professor 
Riicker  at  the  outset  claimed  for  that  of  the  Conference,  an 
Association  of  Public-school  Science  Masters  was  formed  in 
the  evening,  and  Professor  Riicker,  upon  being  invited  to  do 
so,  became  its  presulent  for  1902. 


ITEMS    OF   INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 
I\  our  abstract  last  month  of  the  Return  published  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Technical  and 
Secundary  Education  dealing  with  the  scholarship  schemes  of 
English  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  we  remarked 
that  "the  reluin  brings  out  clearly  one  grave  defect  in  the 
scholarship  schemes  of  the  different  councils,"  and  we  went  on 
lo  quote  from  the  report  "  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the 
passage  of  students  from  technical  schools  to  higher  colleges  or 
universities  is  distinctly  faulty."  The  compiler  of  the  return 
directs  our  allention  to  the  fact  that  this  quotation  refers  only  to 
the  scholarship  schemes  of  County  Borough  Councils  and  has 
not — in  the  return  itself —the  general  application  which  we  gave 
it.  While  admitting  the  slight  ambiguity  in  our  abstract,  we  do 
nut  consider  that  the  tiuth  of  our  remark  is  affected  by  the 
compiler's  distinction.  The  statistics  just  published  by  the 
Association  of  Technical  Institutions,  lo  which  reference  is 
made  in  another  part  of  this  issue  (p.  55),  show  conclusively 
that  the  amount  of  higher  technical  instruction  given  in  this 
country  is  ridiculously  inadequate,  and  unless  not  only  County 
Borough  Councils,  but  County  Councils  also,  give  earnest  and 
immediate  attention  to  this  defect  we  cannot  hope  to  compete 
on  anything  like  equal  terms  with  German  and  American 
manufacturers. 

Thi£  General  Medical  Council  has  had  under  consideration 
for  some  time  the  question  of  the  best  way  to  educate  medical 
students.  Recognising  the  magnitude  of  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge which  the  medical  student  is  expected  lo  assimilate  during 
his  period  of  training,  which  extends  on  an  average  to  but  five 
years,  an  important  section  of  the  Council  has  recently  proposed 
to  make  greater  demands  upon  the  secondary  school,  and  to 
relegate  to  the  .school  period  the  teaching  of  elementary  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology.  A  student  entering  a  hospital  with  a 
thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  broad  principles 
of  these  fundamental  sciences  is  in  a  position  at  once  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  his  professional  subjects,  in  this  way  relieving 
the  enormous  strain  which  has  characterised  the  years  of  training 
in  the  post.  This  suggestion  has  not  met  with  the  approval  of 
a  number  of  men  of  science  and  teachers  of  science,  who  have 
.sent  a  memorial  to  the  Me<lical  Council  recommending  that  the 
instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  be  retained  as 
part  o(  the  medical  curriculum.  It  is  to  this  memorial  the 
Rev.  T.  N.  Hart  Smith,  Headmaster  of  Epsom  College,  makes 
reference  in  his  letter,   printed  on  p.   79,  to  which  we  direct 
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attention  with  much  pleasure,  dealing  with  the  whole  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  school. 

Thb  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  was  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  on  Decem- 
ber I9lh  and  20th  last.  Professor  Rippmann  read  a  paper  on 
"The  New  Method  of  Teaching  Modem  Languages,"  in  which 
he  advocated  a  closer  study  of  the  child,  a  better  grounding  in 
the  mother  tongue,  and  the  learning  of  a  modern  language  as 
the  first  after  the  mother  tongue.  This  modern  language,  he 
suggested,  should  be  German  rather  than  French,  as  obtained 
at  present,  because  of  its  nearer  kinship  to  English  and  of  the 
greater  ease  of  pronunciation.  Two  papers  by  Messrs.  Atherton 
and  von  Glehn  describing  their  experiences  of  introducing  the 
new  method  at  Haileybury  and  Merchant  Taylors'  respectively 
followed.  Mr.  Atherton  considered  conversation  a  great  mental 
spur,  but  that  continual  translation  from  English  into  French 
should  be  retained.  Mr.  von  Glehn  proposed  a  resolution  that 
a  return  be  made  of  all  modem-language  teachers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  actually  teaching  classes  on  the  lines  of  the 
new  methdd.  The  second  day  the  President,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mahaffy,  delivered  his  address,  urging  amongst  other  points 
that  in  all  modern-language  examinations  there  should  be 
three  tests  only — conversation,  dictation  and  composition.  He 
proposed  that  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  taught  more  collo- 
quially, and  then  difficulties  of  pronunciation  would  be 
resolved.  Mr.  de  S^lincourt,  of  Oxford,  read  a  practical 
paper  on  "The  Teaching  of  English  Composition,"  which 
was  followed  by  some  appropriate  experiences  detailed  by  Mr. 
F.  .Storr  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Atkinson. 

Modern-language  masters  are  divided  in  their  views  of  the 
value  of  international  correspondence,  whose  chief  advocate  in 
France  is  M.  Paul  Mieille,  of  the  Lycee  de  Tarbes.  With  cer- 
tain pupils,  however,  its  use  has  been  incontestable,  especially 
where  the  careers  of  the  two  pupils  are  likely  to  be  identical. 
If  the  correctioxis  are  honestly  done,  each  pupil  gets  a  know- 
ledge of  certain  familiar  phrases  that  he  is  not  likely  to  meet 
with  in  his  ordinary  school  work.  A  small  publication  has  just 
started  its  second  year  of  existence  in  France,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  foster  this  international  correspondence.  It  is  called  Les 
Qualrc  Langues,  and  appears  twice  a  month ;  it  costs  six 
francs  a  year,  and  the  publishers  are  Messrs.  Nony,  63,  Boule- 
vard St.  Germain,  Paris. 

The  teaching  of  English  in  French  schools  is  becoming  more 
and  more  contined  to  Frenchmen,  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  education  authorities,  are  required  to  take  up 
the  study  of  "set-books"  in  the  examinations  for  the  diploma 
which  all  teachers  must  possess.  For  the  next  three  years  can- 
didates for  diplomas  essential  for  an  appointment  as  professor  of 
English  in  second-class  schools  will  be  examined  in  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Aurora  Leigh,"  Thackeray's  "Four  Georges," 
Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Warren  Hastings,  and 
Pinero's  "  The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly."  The  diploma  for 
normal  and  high-class  schools  requires  examination  in  the 
following  works :  —  Aikin  and  Barbauld's  "  Evenings  at 
Home"  (selections),  Miss  Comer's  "Every  Child's  History  of 
England "  (selections),  Wordsworth's  "  Michael,  a  Pastoral 
Poem,"  and  Longfellow's  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  "The 
Rainy  Day,"  "The  Curfew,"  "Daylight  and  Moonlight," 
"The  Arrow  and  the  .Song,"  "  A  Psalm  of  Life,"  "The  Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus,"  "The  Lighthouse,"  and  "  Daybreak." 

A  SUCCESSFUL  conference  arranged  by  the  Teachers'  Guild 
was  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  on  January  [3th  and  14th. 
Among  the  numerous  and  varied  discussions  may  be  mentioned 
those  on  "Holiday  Courses:  Their  Advantages  and  Disad- 
vantages "  opened  by  Messrs.  M.  £.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Longsdon, 


on  the  "  Inspection  of  Secondary  School*  "  introduced  by  Mil 
Bryant  and  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Swallow,  and  on  the  "  Teaching  rf 
English  Literature  in  Schools  "  started  by  Messrs.  P.  A.  Bunett 
and  H.  Courthorpe  Bowen.  As  is  customary  in  England  the 
audience  were  chiefly  made  up  of  ladies,  who,  in  some  of  tbe 
debates  at  least,  took  the  most  prominent  part.  No  thoughtnil 
person  can  attend  a  meeting  specially  designed  for  the  purpOK 
of  educational  discussion  without  some  disappointment  It 
seems  to  be  postulated  that  a  discussion  may  take  place  on  iHf 
subject  and  at  any  distance  from  that  subject — and  the  majority  - 
of  the  discussions  on  educational  questions  during  the  put 
vacation  have  been  remarkable  for  the  success  with  wbidi  tke 
speakers  avoided  the  question  nominally  before  the  meeliat' 
If  it  were  not  for  the  admirable  papers  with  which  the  deialH 
are  actually  begun,  we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  iekf 
ability  of  holding  meetings  of  the  orthodox  character. 

The  Private  Schools  Association  held  their  annual  meetiil( 
on  January  9th,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  when  the 
President,  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  M.P.,  delivered  his  inai 
address.     He  said  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  emphasised  that  tki» 
association  puts  the  efficiency  of  secondary  education  in  (rootf 
all   private   interests;   but  since   private  schools  have  largdf 
initiated  efficiency  in  the  past,  it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  aa^ 
munity  if  they  were  superseded  by  State-aided  or  munidpiQf 
subsidised  schools.     They  contend,  therefore,  that  secoadaif ' 
schools  started  by  local  authorities  ought  to  be  self-suppoitia|, 
or  private  schools  should  receive  grants  to  put  them  on  the  »■•■; 
level  as  the  new  public  schools.     Mr.  Bartley  thinks  that  it  «■ 
conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  individuality  in  th* . 
education  they  give  if  private  schools  receive  no  grants,  wludv 
.he  thinks,  tend  to  produce  a  stereotyped  form  of  schooL   W* 
are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Private  Schools  Association  is  steadiy  .; 
growing  in  numbers  and  that  prospective  legislation  is  leadilK> 
the  members  to  take  even  more  interest  in  educational  qaestioifc  ■ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Association  •■< ". 
held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  on  January  15th.  Tbe  repeat^ 
for  1901  adopted  on  that  occasion  shows  that  while  eigblM*' 
members  have  been  lost  to  the  Association  during  the  part , 
year,  seventy-four  new  members  have  joined,  and  the  totsl  i».i 
now  190.  The  committee  are  endeavouring  to  esti 
branches  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  have  made  ft  I 
with  a  small  society  at  Melbourne,  Victoria.  The  Right  1 
James  Bryce,  M.P.,  delivered  the  annual  address  to  a  I 
audience  on  "The  Importance  of  Gec^raphy  in  Education,' 
which  he  dealt  with  three  aspects  of  the  subject,  regard' 
geography  as  the  gateway  to  science,  the  key  to  history  and  i 
basis  of  commerce.  Dr.  Hugh  R.  Mill,  in  proposing  a  TOle* 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bryce,  treated  the  subject  of  the  latter's  «ddi«*^^ 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  geographer.  The  proposal  *•"  ' 
seconded  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper,  who  said  that  his  experi(iCt>3^s 
showed  the  lecturer  to  be  too  optimistic  in  thinking  ti*  -^ 
geography  was  now  generally  taught  by  practical  methods. 

At  the  last  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  Herf-  ,' 
masters  of  Preparatory  Schools,  a  lengthy  discussion  tfl*:^?- 
place  in  reference  to  the  holding  of  examinations  for  theMt<y  ■;,' 
at  private  schools  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  centres  at  Londol  ^ 
and  Portsmouth.  The  Association  appears  to  feel  that  by  isck  V 
a  plan  a  great  advantage  is  given  to  the  pupils  of  ceitul| 
schools.  As  the  result  of  a  deputation  from  the  Associatian  M  \- 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  it  is  unlikely  that  for  thl  ^ 
future  examinations  will  be  held  outside  the  recognised  centra.   \. 

New  science  buildings  in  connection  with  tbe  Watfiuft  ? 
Endowed  Schools  were  opened,  in  December  last,  by  Sir  WilUato  '\ 
Abney,  K.C.B.  The  new  rooms  comprise  a  lecture  room,  %  \ 
physics  laboratory,  museum  and  balance  room,  a  preparatiiik 


imii  ml  a  duk  room,  which,  with  (he  chemical  laboratory 
Dpeud  la  1892,  form  an  admirable  set  of  rooms  suitable  for  all 
ilx  pmposes  of  science  teaching.  The  governors  have  now  ex- 
indcd  upwards  of  ^^3,000  on  the  science  side  of  their  school, 
tiTvlhirdi  of  which  represents  the  cost  of  the  recent  additions. 

Tilt  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters  recently 
udicsted  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Education  10  asic  whether 
lie  Secretary  will  consent  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the 
iaiion  on  the  subject  of  the  tenure  of  masterships  in 
•td  schools.  It  is  pointed  nut  that  the  Board  of  Education 
tilled  upon  to  initiate,  as  well  as  to  aulhoiise,  schemes 
oooUin  provisions  regulating  the  tenure  of  masterships  in 
schools.  The  practice  under  the  Charity  Commission 
to  assign  to  the  governing  body,  on  the  one  hand,  full 
ibiUly  for  both  the  appointment  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
:n,  and  to  assign  to  the  headmaster,  on  the  other  hand, 
rcsponsiliilily  for  the  appointment  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
Mklini'master.  Certain  local  authorities  have  passed  re- 
■lilioos suggesting  changes  in  the  provisions  for  the  appoinlmcnt 
•1  dismissal  of  a&sistant-masters  in  schools  under  schemes, 
ll  Ihas  appears  that,  besides  the  two  administrative  agencies 
lUpiied  under  endowed-school  schemes— viz.,  the  governing 
Wf  tDd  the  headmaster — there  are  other  parties  whose  claims 
a  interest  under  such  schemes  will  doubtless  receive  the 
of  the  Board  when  school  schemes  are  either  made  or 
In  these  circumstances  the  Association  request 
to  state  reasons  why  the  Board  might  see  fit  to  refer 
Ion  of  tenure  to  the  Consultative  Committee  before 
laoDg  into  existing  endowed-school  schemes  changes 
the  conditions  of  such  tenure. 

A  UTTLE  pamphlet  entitled  "  Helps  to  Self  -  help  for 
',  Taebers,"   published   at   the   office   of  the   Teachers'   Guild, 

BOS*  number  of  useful  recommendations,  drawn  up  by  the 

I  iBfl  Benefits  Committee  of  the  Guild,  showing  teachers 
itbey  may  through  the  Guild  utilise  their  savings   in  the 

tm  of  assurance  and  investment.  The  Guild  Sickness 
lAeddent  Fund  which  has   now  been   established    should 

e  of  great  assistance  to  teachers. 

hlbe  matter  of  endowments  for  secondary  education  Bucking- 
imhitE  appears  to  be  one  of  the  worst  endowed  counlies  in 
t(|lmd.  While,  f"r  instance,  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
Iribid^ire  and  Oxfordshire  the  amount  of  endowment  per 
hlBod  of  populalion  is  jC94°i  and  /,$l  respectively,  Bucks 
■  Miy  boast  of  £S't.  As  a  probable  consequence  of  the 
MB  endowments,  no  endowed  school  in  the  couniy  is  at 
^Mcn  tqnipped  with  adequate  means  to  give  an  education  of  a 
iMtieit  character,  and  the  existing  buildings  lack  laboratories 
^•bcoee  and  workshops  for  manual  instruction.  We  undrr- 
■al,  hnwever,  that  the  Bucks  County  Council  has  approved 

I  tflKbone  which  includes  the  provision  of  ten  efficient  modern- 
|j  M  MOondary  schools,   having  chemical  and  physical  labora- 

j  MmmkI  workshops.  Fortunately,  a  considerable  unexpended 
ef  the  •'  whisky  "  money  is  available,  fiom  which 
Irtiiag  craats  for  these  desirable   purpsses  can    at   once  be 


I  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  latest  report  of 

■  '•  Instruction  Committee  is  that  refcriing  to 
11.  Gardens.     During   the  eight  years  since 

(araiioo  01  ihis  work,  there  has  been  n  steady  advance 
^  Ae  pfodactivencss  of  the  adults' cottage-gardens  and  allot- 
■■■■  IkrooghiMt  (he  country.     Indeed,  no  belter  gardens  than 
tgt  Satfty  are  to  be  found  anywhere.     The  advance  made 
.,  th?  report  informs  us,  been  Blill   greater.     The 
I  tilii  year  was  that  of  Herbert  J.  Cauar,  the  sun  of 


the  gardener-schoolmaster  of  Hale.  Mr.  J.  Wright,  who 
repents  on  the  teaching  of  horticulture,  speaks  of  the  "  pre- 
mier's" garden  as  "  the  best  work  that  hAS  ever  been  seen  in  a 
school-garden  plot  in  Surrey,  if  not  elsewhere."  In  recognition 
of  this  fact,  this  succcs-^ful  young  gardener  is  the  recipient  of 
the  silver  Banlcsian  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticullura]  Society. 

The  recent  exhibition  of  students'  works  at  the  Camberwell 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  connection  with  the  London  Tech- 
nical Education  Board  enabled  the  visitor  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
variety  of  subjects  catered  for  at  this  institution.  In  addition 
lo  classes  in  such  subjects  as  building  construction,  cabinel- 
mnking,  house-painting,  masonry  and  plastering,  which  more 
commonly  engage  the  attention  of  technical  schools,  students 
are  at  Camberwell  instructed  in  black-and-white  design,  wood- 
inlaying,  embroidery,  lettering  and  illuminating,  and  other 
applied  arts.  The  school  appears  to  be  doing  excellen 
work. 

The  need  for  educational  reform  is  not  only  recognised 
OS  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  home  poli>ics,  bui,  as  a 
recent  article  in  TAe  Tiints  by  a  correspondent  in  Calcutta 
shows,  the  authorities  in  India  are  seriously  concerning  them- 
selves with  the  same  problem.  A  conference  of  the  highest 
ofiicial  educationists  and  the  vice-chancelluis  of  the  chief  Indian 
universities,  held  at  Simla  and  presided  over  by  Lord  Curzon, 
the  Viceroy,  has  thoroughly  discussed  ihe  educaticinal  needs 
of  India.  Lord  Curzon  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Director-General  of  Education  to  advise  the  Government  of 
India  on  educational  matters,  though  he  does  not,  it  would 
appear,  propose  thitt  such  a  director  should  possess  authority  to 
act.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  writer  of  the  article  insists 
that  the  vital  part  in  the  education  of  any  people  it  the  work  done 
by  the  teachers.  In  the  absence  of  competent,  trained  teachers, 
with  an  aiuured  position,  no  adminbtrative  change's  can  have 
much  effect  in  the  direction  of  improvement.  And  it  is  in  these 
particulars  that  Indian  elementary  and  secondary  education 
are  most  defective.  The  university  must  be  regarded  "as  an 
engine  for  the  general  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  the 
people  "  ;  teaching  must  be  regarded  "  as  at  least  an  honourable 
career,  and  one  which  opens  up  reasonable  prospects  of 
advancement."  But  this  is  not  merely  to  be  effected  by 
increasing  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster,  fir  "  there  are 
probably  many  teachers,  and  those  among  Ihe  best,  who  would 
be  contented  with  low  pay  if  only  a  p>sition  of  some  dignity 
and  consideration  were  assured  to  them," 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  King's  Speech  contained 
a  reference  to  the  subject  of  education.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  informed  thai  "  propo-als  for  the 
co-ordination  and  improvement  of  priinary  and  secondary 
educition  "  would  be  laid  before  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  proposals  of  this  year  may  result  in  Ihe  fulfilm^int  of  the 
hopes  entertained  for  so  long  by  earnest  educationists, 

SCOTT/SH. 

The  Scotch  Education  Uepnitment  have  issued  a  circular 
calling  Ihe  attention  of  teachers  to  general  faults  which  have 
been  brought  lo  their  notice  by  the  examiners  in  mathematics 
at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  These  point?  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows  : — (l)  D--taiIed  ca'culaiions  were 
wholly  or  partially  omitted,  and  must  have  been  worked  on 
.separate  pieces  of  paper ;  (2)  When  dclaileil  work  wa*  given,  it 
was  set  down  without  any  explanation  in  WMr<ls,  ami  was  often 
so  badly  arranged  as  to  be  unintelligible  ;  ( j)  In  a  grcal  number 
of  cases  no  attention  was  paid  to  careful  and  accur.Alc  figures  in 
geometry  and  other  subjects  which  require  tig.iies  ;  (4)  In  a 
few  instances,  especially  in  trigonometry,  answers   bad    been 
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manipulated  so  ai  to  make  it  appear  at  if  the  desired  result 
had  been  obtnined,  although  the  candidate  must  have  known 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  examiners  have  been  instructed 
to  penalise  severely  papers  which  in  future  show  any  of  these 
faults. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Irvine  Academy,  Mr.  Parkcs  Smith,  M.P.,  gave  an  able  address 
on  the  aims  of  education  and  the  problems  of  higher  education. 
The  aim  of  education,  he  held,  was  not  to  teach  children  their 
trade  or  business,  hut  to  give  them  the  capacity  for  learning  it 
thoroughly.  Specialised  commercial  or  industrial  knowledge 
was  entirely  outside  the  functions  of  any  school.  For  one 
thing,  the  apparatus  of  the  school  was  inadequate,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  teachers  vague,  general  and  theoretical,  and  the 
field  of  instruction  so  enormous  that  only  the  merest  super- 
ficial survey  was  possible.  What  will  be  required  in  actual 
life  by  99  persons  out  of  100  is  an  intimate  familiariiy  with  a 
very  small  comer,  but  what  that  corner  may  be  cannot  be 
known  till  the  boy  is  actually  settled  in  his  work.  It  is  waste 
of  time  to  try  to  make  boys  inferior  clerks,  or  to  leach  thetn  by 
amateur  workmen,  methods  with  their  tools  which  they  will 
have  to  unlearn  whenever  they  go  to  the  workshop.  Playing  at 
business  or  trade  was  the  worst  possible  training  for  the  stern 
realities  of  actual  work.  What  was  wanted  as  the  result  of 
school  life  was  not  knowledge  —  which  could  be  at  best  but  of 
the  flimsiest  character  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age — but  a 
capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  habits 
of  application,  exactness  and  method,  which  would  be  of  in5nite 
value  in  every  department  of  work. 

The  subject  of  commercial  education  is  still  being  kept  to  the 
front  by  the  Joint  Oimraitlee  of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Merchant  Trust  and  Hcriot-Watt  Schools. 
Their  report  last  year  was  an  exceedingly  exhaustive  and  valu- 
able contribution  on  this  vital  question,  and  the  Committee  are 
now  pressing  upon  the  .Scotch  Education  Department  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conclusions  therein  arrived  at.  At  a  recent 
interview  with  Sir  Henry  Craik,  the  Committee  learned  what 
steps  were  to  be  taken  by  the  Department  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  mercantile  community,  and  Sir  Henry  took  the  opportunity 
at  the  same  time  of  impressing  upnn  the  deputation  the  impor- 
tant part  which  employers,  merchants  and  others  who  required 
to  engage  lads  for  their  olTices,  occupied  in  the  success  of  any 
scheme.  He  made  it  very  plain  that,  unless  employers  did  ihcir 
part  and  insisted  upon  the  proper  degree  and  slaniiard  of 
efficiency  of  their  apprentices,  any  .scheme  which  the  Education 
Department  might  be  prepared  to  adopt  would  certainly  not 
succeed,  at  all  events  to  the  extent  which  it  would  do 
otherwise. 

Thr  annual  congress  of  the  Educational  Institute  took  place 
this  year  in  the  picturesque  Border  town  of  Dumfries.  The 
Congress  programme  was  an  exceedingly  varied  and  interesting 
one,  the  most  important  questions  dealt  with  being  the 
"Training  of  Teachers"  and  "University  Extension  and 
Reform."  Mr.  Williams,  Principal  of  Dundas  Vale  Training 
College,  explained  the  changes  made  by  the  recent  dc|iart- 
nienlal  circular  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  acquiesced 
generally  in  its  recommendations.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  strong  objection  was  taken  to  the  proposed  division  of 
the  teaching  profession  into  two  divisions,  the  university  trained 
and  the  non-university  trained.  The  position  taken  by  most  of 
the  speakers  was  that  all  candidates  for  training  should  pass  the 
University  Preliminary,  and  should  then  proceed  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  their  theoretical  training  and  to  the  training  college 
for  their  practical  instruction,  and  a  resolution  to  (his  eBiecl  was 
carried  almost  unanimously. 


Mr.  Haldane,  M.P.,  in  his  address  on  "  University  Exten- 
sion  and    Reform,"   naturally  traversed   some  of    the    ground 
covered  in  his  recent  address  at  Liverpool  on    "  English  and 
Foreign  Universities."     But  at  Dumfries  his  object  apparently 
was  to  show  how  an  improved  type  of  university  could  and 
should  permeate  all  branches  of  education  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.   Neither  by  their  traditions  nor  by  their  present  attitude 
were  the  universities  fitted  to  play  that  part.     They  would  hav* 
to  recognise  that  their  work  was  co-operative  and  co-ordinalQ: 
and  that  they  were  called  upon  to  play  a  great  and  noble  part  k^ 
moulding  the  character  of  the  whole  education  of  the  country 
What  he  woulJ  like  to  see  would  be  the  welding  of  the  educa 
tional  system  of  the  countrj'  into  one  complete  whole  in  wblcA 
elementary,  secondary  and  university  education  would  be  indis- 
solubly  bound  together.    Lord  B  dfour,  in  his  Hiijhet  Education 
Bill  of  last  .Session,  had  m.tde  no  provision  for  incorporating  a 
university  clement  on  the  local  committees,  and  he  trusted  this 
defect  would  be  remedied  in  this  Session's  Bill.      In  ad.lilion  he 
would  like  to  see  a  clause  introduced  setting  up  central  counciU, 
one  in  each  university  centre,  comp'jsed  of  representatives  of 
the  three  grades  of  education,  elementary,  secondary  and  uni- 
versity.     Such  boards  need  not  be  administrative,  but  advisory, 
like  the  Central  Board  in  Wales.     Teachers  should  receive  all 
their  theoretical  training  in  the  universities,  and   the  training 
colleges  should  be  the  clinical  schools  where  the  practical  wotki 
was  obtained. 


IRISH. 


irotK< 


The  first  year  of  the  new  century  will  certainly  be  memonibTe 
in  Ireland  for  educational  changes  and  rumours  of  changes  sth 
numerous  that  one  might  almost  look  for  an  educational 
armageddon.  The  close  of  the  year  has  seen  the  varicins- 
orgnnisali»ns  of  Intermediate  Teachers  discussing  the  new  rule^ 
and  programme  of  the  Intermediate  Board  which  came  in  force 
last  summer,  and  suggesting  amendments  for  the  year  1902-3. 
While  regrclling,  as  the  circular  o\  the  Schoolmasters'  Associatiaili 
puts  it,  "  that  so  many  radical  changes  have  been  made 
simultaneously,"  a  fact  which  "has  caused  great  inconvenience 
in  all  schools,  and  may  make  the  scheme  unworkable  in  many,*^ 
most  <.chool.s  recognise  that  the  new  departures  are  well  meant 
and  likely  to  lead  to  great  improvements.  But  like  all  scheioes 
Iramerl  without  expert  knowle<lge  of  schools  and  school 
children,  the  reforms  of  the  Intermediate  Biard  contain  some 
serious  practical  dilTiculties.  For  this  the  Board  is  not  altogether 
to  blame.  Before  finally  passing  the  new  rules,  Ihey  consulted 
the  heads  of  twelve  representative  schools,  but  it  is  an  opeA 
secret  that  the  criticisms  offered  were  so  mutually  destructive 
as  to  be  of  no  help.  On  the  other  band,  the  Board  was  in  loO' 
much  of  a  hurry,  and  the  various  associations  of  teachers  art" 
generally  united  in  wishing  to  postpone  further  changes 
threatened  and  to  mitigate  the  efTecls  of  those  alre&dy  made. 
They  are  also  wise  enough  in  their  generation  to  attempt  10* 
secure  as  far  as  possible  united  action.  ,' 

Thb  Dublin  Branch  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  was  thefintit' 
the  Held,  and  drew  up  a  Memorial  to  the  Board,  copies  ol' 
which  were  sent  in  December  to  the  heads  of  250  differcat 
schools  throughout  the  country,  so  that  every  school  of  any 
importance  might  know  what  line  of  criticism  it  was  taking. 
Thts  Memorial  has  met  with  very  general  approval,  and  (he 
Schoolmasters'  Association,  which  held  its  annual  meeting  oa 
Deceml>er  27tfa,  in  drawing  up  a  memorial  of  its  own,  adopted 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  suggestions.  We  select  the  following  09 
some  of  the  most  important  points.  In  previous  years  1 
candidate  could  pass  the  Intermediate  Examination  by  obtain- 
ing a  pass,  25  per  cent.,  in  four  subjects,  there  being  only  om 
set  of  papers.     In  future  a  candidate  must  pass  in  six  subje 
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'  ud  there  ire  two  sets  of  papers,  pass  papers  for  which  the 
I  fm  Kindatd  is  40  per  cent,  (but  30  per  cent,  for  German 
od  CieeJi),  and  honour  papers  for  which  the  pass  standard  is 
^percent.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pass  papers  should  be  very 
iMck  caaet  than  the  old  [mpers ;  in  fact,  a  compatisan  of  the 
I^Mdatds.  4  X  25  and  6  x  40,  shows  that  they  should  be  more 
^n  tvioe  u  easy.  As  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  Board  are 
lot  Mmnni  to  raise  the  pass  standard,  they  should  not  overlook 


kpoiat 


^Hdthkk  criticism  is  of  the  greatest  importance.    The  Board 

jIBti  to  encourage  the  home  reading  of  English  literature. 

iKcdent !      But     how?      The    following    are     the     books: 

Titpuatnry  Grade  (age  under  15):   Byron,   "  Childe  Harold," 

iBloa  II.   and    III.;  Coleridge,  "  Ancient   Mariner";  Scott, 

"Wiverley."     Junior  Grade  :  Dickens,  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  ; 

ll«b,  "  Eisays  of  Elia  " ;  "  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 

Ifio,"  hook    IV.       Middle   Grade:    Steele,  "  The  Tatler  "  ; 

WS,  "Battle    of    the   B.>oks":    "The   Golden    Treasury," 

UIII.      Senior  Grade:  Shakespeare,  "  Henry  IV,"  parts  I. 

■4  n.  ;    a     selection    from    Bacon's    "Essays";    "Golden 

Itatify,'*  book  I.     In   consequence   of  representations    from 

Catholics,  selections  from  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion," 

I    "  Paradise    Lost,"   and    Newman's    "  Poems,"    were 

led  in  the  various  grades  for  the  "Golden    Treasury." 

aay  sane  teacher  think  that  Smith  Centesimus  when  he 

Woe,   and   has   finished  his  home  sums  and   Lai  in  and 

aad  other  English  work  (for  there  is  also  plenty  of  other 

Kterature  prescribed  for  school),  &c.,  &c.,  will  take  up 

Harold,"   or    the    "Golden    Treasury,"   or    Bacon's 

'  or  the  "  Excursion,"  or  Newman's  "  Poems,"  out  of 

;nMse(nent  for  light  reading  or  self-improvement  ? 

;  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  AtheniTum  was  unfair  to 

I  Khoolmasters  in  this  connection,  and  entirety  missed  the 

lof  their  objection  to  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury."    The 

Calhrilics    may   object    to    the   book  fer  se,   but    the 

St  objection  is  that  here  given.     The  books  set  down 

r  bone  reading.     The  average  boy  will  not  read  them  at 

If  they  are   read  in  school  (as  in  most  schools  is  the 

^fiten  there  is  not  only  a  congestion  of  English  literature, 

|tt(  idea   falls  through.      But   further,  as  English  is  not 

'  cubject,  many  candidates  are  naturally  fighting  shy 

'English"  includes  not  only  Literature  but  Geography 

and  Irish  Hi'itory.     It  cannot  be  desirable   that 

\^Vft  ibould  grow  up  and  leave  school  with  no  knowledge 

t  (lograiihy  and   history  of  the  Empire  to  which   they 

Tile   bnme-reading  courses   should   therefore  be   re- 

I  and  made  shorter  and  more  suitable. 

Itio  point  to  which  objection  is  taken  is  the  preference 

ktoCerBan  over  French,  and  it  is  urged  that  they  should 

Itpoa  an  equality.     Two  other  impottant  points  relate  to 

lot  policy  rather  than  leaching.     The  Board  propose  to 

bitions  (1)  through  school  managers  and  not  directly  to 

and   (j)  only  to  exhibitioners  continuing   their 

^■00,  and  to  secure  the  latter,  there  are  elaborate  and  un- 

I  Mlegnanls.     The  reason  for  (i)  is  not  apparent.    The 

I  ifinL' '  receives  his  reward  in  results'  fees,  and  has  no 

to    shire    the   exhibition,    and    (z)    is   not  fair   10   an 

■rfa'i  cannot  remain  at  school  any  longer,  and  who  is 

I  cntilleH  to  some  reward  for  good   w<irk.     An  excellent 

abe   is   suggrsled,    viz,    that  half    the    value    of    the 

be  paid  forthwith  to  the  winner,  and  the  other  half 

ithi  laief   contit'gent  upon  satisfactory  evidence  being 

1  lint  he  is  continuing  his  education. 

Tm  oAcf  point  is  the  proposal  of  the  Board  to  discontinue 
of  Uw  results  of  the  examination.    The  only 


argument  in  support  of  this  is  that  publication  leads  to 
'  touting.'  This  is  a  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  since  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  a  school  or 
manager  guilty  of  such  an  offence  would  be  a  very  efTective 
object-lesson.  On  the  other  hand,  the  publication  has  in  the 
past  helped  lo  build  up  the  confidencce  of  the  public  in  the 
system,  has  led  not  infrequently  to  the  correction  of  examiners' 
mistakes,  and  has  been  of  very  material  assistance  to  school- 
masters, pupils  and  parents,  in  appraising  the  merits  of  various 
candidates  and  schools. 


IVSLSff. 

It  is  stated  that  from  the  Aberystwyth  Intermediate  School 
there  are  now  25  past  pupils  who  have  become  students  in  the 
University  College  at  Aberystwyth.  This  instance  shows  the 
importance  of  the  new  county  schools  (which  are  now  94  in 
number)  as  feeders  for  the  University  Colleges.  At  the  annual 
disiribution  of  prizes  at  the  Aberystwyth  County  School, 
Principal  Roberts  stated  his  opinion  that  in  the  new  Education 
Bill  it  would  be  unwise  lo  introduce  the  limitation  of  a  twopenny 
rate.  Such  a  limitation  would  be  absurdly  inadequate  for 
counties  of  low  rateable  value  such  as  Cardiganshire. 

Another  interesting  speech  is  one  lately  delivered  at  Dol- 
gelly  by  Prof.  Ellis  Edwards,  in  which  was  pointed  out  the 
debt  which  commerce  owes  10  literature.  It  was  the  Oxford 
student,  Adam  Smith,  trained  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy 
and  moral  philosophy,  who  established  the  idea  of  Free  Trade 
for  British  commerce.  The  East  India  Company  was  started 
in  an  age  of  new  religious  and  literary  forces.  The  earliest 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  opened  at  Glasgow,  in  a  country 
where  the  education  was  eminently  philosophical,  classical  and 
religious.  Germany's  re-awakening  was  not  brought  about  by 
commerce,  but  by  poets  and  philosophers.  Helmholtz  himself 
said  that  students  who  had  been  trained  in  science  at  first  took 
the  lead  in  it,  but  that  after  a  time  those  who  had  been  trained 
in  classics  surpassed  the  scientific  men  in  science  itself.  For 
Welshmen,  born  lovers  of  literature,  nothing  but  sheer  im- 
possibility should  keep  Ihem  from  an  education  which  would 
make  them  conversant  wiih  some  at  least  of  the  chief  inspira- 
tions of  Greece,  Kome  and  England. 

PRINCIPAI.  RKtcilEL,  of  Bangor,  has  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  present  generation  is  athletic.  "  We  have,"  he 
says,  "  plenty  of  athletics,  but  we  no  longer  do  them  ourselves. 
We  pay  a  few  highly-trained  experts  to  do  litem  for  us."  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  average  Frenchman  or  German  is  physically 
better  developed  and  more  capable  than  the  average  English- 
man or  Welshman.  Principal  Reichcl  has  made  an  inqiiiiy  by 
circular  from  the  county  schools  in  Wales,  and  finds  that  it 
is  usual  for  physical  exercise  to  simply  mean  an  hour's  drill  once 
a  week  from  the  sergeant-instructor  of  the  local  volunteer  corps. 
Useful  as  such  exercise  may  be,  Principal  Reichel  contends  that 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  means  for  developing  on  scientific 
principles  the  bodies  of  growing  children.  Such  development 
must  be  provided  for  in  the  Welsh  schools,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  it  would  powerfully  react  oa  the  intellectual 
studies. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Bethesda  County  School  that  it 
has  not  suffered  loss  of  pupils  on  account  of  the  Penrhyn  strike. 
The  number  of  pupils  within  the  year  1901,  as  the  headmaster 
reports,  increased  from  57  to  65  and  then  again  to  73.  The  In- 
spector who  visited  the  school  reports:  "  A  remarkable  proof  of 
the  school's  efBciency  and  attractiveness  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  the  closest  knowledge  of  it — the  parents  of  the  pupils — as 
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well  as  of  the  great  value  set  on  education  in  Wales,  is  that, 
though  more  than  one-half  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  have 
been  out  of  work  for  eight  months,  not  a  single  pupil  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  school,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has 
actually  increased."  It  was  reported,  further,  that  there  are  at 
present  eight  old  pupils  of  the  school  at  the  University  College 
at  Bangor  holding  scholarships  and  exhibitions  amounting  to 
;( 167  a  year.  At  the  last  July  examinitions  for  entrance  scholar- 
ship into  the  Bethesda  County  School,  for  6ve  scholarships  there 
were  50  candidates  from  the  elementary  schools. 

At  Blaenau  Festiniog  County  School  it  is  announced  that  the 
numbers,  during  the  year,  have  increased  from  85  to  136.  The 
average  percentage  of  scholars  from  the  elementary  schools  to 
the  county  schools  throughout  Wales  is  said  to  be  75.  At 
Festiniog  they  number  86  per  cent. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  Corrects  our  note  of  last  month  by 
assuring  us  that  it  was  the  Lord  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph,  himself  an 
old  Warden  of  Llandovery,  who  quoted  the  interesting  passage 
"  Buried  in  a  Blue-book,"  of  Mr.  Williams,  formerly  second 
master  at  Llandovery. 

CURRENT  HISTORY. 

Of  course,  our  readers  have  long  ago  read  not  only  Lord 
Rosebery's  Chesterfield  speech,  but  what  was  said  about  it  by 
all  British  and  foreign  newspapers,  and  what  was  said  about 
those  opinions,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  till  the  original  speech 
has  become  quite  ancient  history.  We  note  the  speech  as  a 
whole  only  to  point  out  the  infallible  mark  of  the  rise  of  a  new 
political  party.  Whenever  the  preacher  of  a  new  gospel  dis- 
avows all  parly-ties  and  proclaims  his  creed  as  non-political, 
the  world  may  be  quite  sure  that  a  new  political  party  is  in 
process  of  formation.  The  Christian  Church  itself  began  as 
"  not  of  this  world,"  but  the  history  of  Europe  cannot  begin  to 
be  understood  till  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  regarded  as  a 
State,  not  only  claiming  but  enforcing  the  allegiance  of  men. 
And  to  come  to  our  own  times  and  nation,  teetotalism,  trade 
unionism,  poor  relief,  provide  us  all  with  examples  of  the  same 
generalisation.  Every  force  "  making  for  righteousness,"  every 
effort  to  improve  the  social  condition,  either  ends  in  becoming 
political,  and  at  least  endeavouring,  often  succeeding,  in  ruling 
the  world  by  the  powers  of  the  State,  or  it  fades  away  and  is 
counted  among  the  "  lights  that  failed."  The  whole  question 
of  "  established  churches"  is  explicable  only  by  this  formula. 

Two  clauses  in  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  should  be  noted  by 
the  would-be  future  historian  of  our  British  constitution.  The 
actual  working  of  such  a  "  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  "  as 
our  Imperial  Government  can  much  better  be  studied  in  uncon- 
scious references  and  unwilling  concessions  than  in  formal  text- 
books, which  have  a  tendency  to  justify  and  make  the  best  of 
their  hero,  our  "  British  freedom."  We  remark,  therefore,  that 
the  Brito-Itisb  people  are  now  quite  helpless  to  control  the 
|[ovemment  of  their  country.  "For  six  or  seven  years"  to 
come,  our  "utmost  exertions  are  absolutely  and  hopelessly 
impotent  to  interfere  with  them  in  any  way,"  and  that  in 
consequence  of  our  "having  endorsed  and  supported  their 
action  at  the  general  election  in  October,  1900."  And  if  the 
'"  people  "  are  helpless.  Parliament  is  not  in  much  better  case. 
"  During  the  last  session  ...  no  less  than  76  per  cent,  of  all 
the  sums  voted  by  Parliament  were  closured,"  and  this  "shows 
the  ridiculous  impotence  to  which  Parliament  has  been  reduced." 
Then  who  dots  govern  this  Empire?  Should  we  be  far  wrong 
if  we  described  our  modem  Constitution  as  "  absolute  monarchy 
tempered  by  periodical  general  elections  "?  As  compared  with 
"eastern"  method^  of  ending  "tyranny"  (e.g.,  Ehud's  method 


with  Eglon,  see  "  Book  of  Judges "),  who  gains  most  by  oar 
western  civilisation,  the  governors  or  the  governed?  If  the 
"Government  were  defeated,"  what  would  be  the  utnratt 
penalty  imposed  on  I^ord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  7 

Lord  Rosebery  "  ventured  to  say  that  in  the  whole  histcay 
of  England,  so  far  as  he  could  recollect,  there  was  no  parallel  ta 
the  hatred  and  the  ill-will  with  which  we  are  regarded  almiNit 
unanimously  by  the  peoples  of  Europe."    That  retnark  remiodi 
us  of  the  years  1763-83.     "  Peoples"  are  the  new-birth  of  the 
last  century,  and  Lord  Rosebery  says  that  European  goveta- 
ments  are  not  unfriendly  to  us.      His  statement  is  thereCm 
Hterally  true.     But  during  the  twenty  years  of  the  eighteentk 
century  to  which  we  have  alluded  we  had  scarce  a  friend  il  -, 
Europe.     To  Austria  we  had  been  a  bullying,  selfish  and  dkll>  :j 
trous  ally.     France  and  Spain  were  our  conquered  and  all-bat] 
humiliated  foes.    Prussia  we  had  recently  deserted,  if  not  em  I 
betrayed  to  her  enemies.    And  we  had  gained  oar  ends.    W«  \ 
had  conquered  America  on  the  fields  of  Germany.    Our  sitofr  1 
tion  in  1763  powerfully  recalls  that  of  Macbeth  in  the  play. 
Banquo  says : 

Thou  hast  it  now :  King.  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all 
As  the  weird  women  promis'd  ;  and,  1  fear. 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for'c. 

The  Icing's  conscience  tells  him  : 

That  which  should  accompanf  old  age. 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  1 

I  most  not  look  to  have ;  but  in  their  stead 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep. 

And  in  1780-1  we  had  our  colonies  in  successful  revolt,  tkt. 
Bourbon  Powers  wresting  from  us  the  supremacy  of  the  net^'- 
the  Baltic  States  and  even  our  old  ally,  "  Holland,"  anniii( 
themselves  against  our  maritime  high-handedness.  Our  neaicit> 
"colony"  was  taking  her  first  lesson  in  finding  Englan^kt 
extremity  Ireland's  opportunity,  and  the  partition  of  the  Britilte 
Empire  grieved  no  one  in  Europe  but  ourselves. 


RECENT  HISTORICAL  TALES. 


iriitaMi 


Wb  received  from  Messrs.  Blackie  a  parcel  of  their  Chriil 
publications,  but  the  demands  upon  our  space  have  pre 
an  earlier  notice.    These  are  all  boys'  books ;    they  ate  1 
historical  tales  in  some  sense  of  the  term  ;.and  they  all  deal  1 
comparatively  recent  history.     They  are  printed,  illustrated  1 
bound  in  the  style  familiar  to  all  who  know   the    puUii 
previous  work  in  this  field.    There  is  one  striking  feature  wbi 
several  of  the  stories  have  in  common,  and  that  is  the  fitct  I 
the  heroes  combine  a   capacity  for  going  safely  through 
manner  of  hair-breadth  escapes  with  a  pretty  gift  of  the  tongi 
Mr.  Henty's  three  heroes  find  their  knowledge  of 
languages  "  to  stand  them  in  good  stead,  and  one  of  Cap 
Brereton's  heroes  finds  his  Russian  uncommonly  usefiiL 
stories  might  also  almost  be  written  in  collusion  with  con 
reports  to  inculcate  the  lesson  that  the  British  man  of  the  full 
must  be  able  to  use  his  tongue  as  well  as  his  fists.     This  is  i 
no  means  the  only  sound  moral  lurking  in  these  books. 

We  will  take  the  books,  as  usual,  in  chronological  order. 

(i)  "At  the  Point  of  the  Bayonet :  a  Tale  of  the  Mahialt»| 
War."  [1784-1805.]  By  G.  A.  Hentv.  (384  pp.;  la  ill}^ 
6s. — Mr.  Henty's  hero  was  born  towards  the  dose  of  HastiaglK 
career  in  India,  and  did  many  fine  things  in  the  time  d^ 
Mornington's  governor-generalship  under  both  Wellesler  tad* 
Lake.  He  it  was  who  really  anticipated  Sir  Stamford  RaSet:- 
in  acquiring  Singapore  for  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Hen^  jt  i 
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tbe  MarilhiU,  anil  he  goes  rather  beyond  the  license 
lo  an  "improving"  story-teller  when  he  tries  to 
(hat  Lake's  repulse  frora  Bhaitpur  was  equivalent  to 

i  the   Dieutor's    Grip :    a   Story   of    Adventure    in 
*  and  Ptraguay."    [18051815.]     By  John  Samson. 

till-)     3s.  6.1. — The  hero  begins  by  licing  an  ill-used 
el  and  ends  by  being  a  pro.sperous  eslancia-owner  in 
in  the  course  of  this  development  he  conies  into 
Aucbniuchty,  Beresford,  and  the  egregious  White- 
ig    the  British  occupation    of   the    Plate  district  111 
also    meets    the    redoubtable    Dr.    Francia,    the 
'"   of  the   title.     There   are   many  allusions   to  the 
in  Paraguay,  described  in  "  A  Vanished  Arcadia," 
iewed  in  these  columns.     The  author  is  almost  loo 
inddenl  and  in  giving  out  his  local  knowledge  ;  but 
is  one  of  exceptional  interest  and  off  the   beaten 
3  both  his  characters  and  his  dialogue  are  life  like. 
jo  hear  more  of  South  America  from  Mr.  Samson. 
t   Herat   and   Cabul :   a   Story  of  the    First  Afghan 
(837-1842]    By  G.  A.  He.nty.    (352  pp.  ;  8  ill.)    55. 
toty's    hero  again  takes  a  leading  part  in  a  notable 

rts  upon  which  one  cannot  look  back  with  unmixed 
One  does  not  get  such  a  grip  of  the  native  mind 
Itories  of  Sydney  Giier  and  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  but  the 
bnd  outward  events  are  well  enough  portrayed.      The 
I  appear    to    think    that    this    episode    "  has    been 
Ibj  writers  of  romance"  ;  but   there  is  at  least  one 
.boot  it  by  a  writer  almost  as  prolific  as  Mr.  lienty. 
Gallant  Grenadier:  a  Story  of  the  Crimean  War." 
By   Captain   F.  S.   Brereton.     (352   pp.  ;   8  ill.) 
hero    travels    about    with   a    menagerie   and    then 
a  gold  watch  from  Queen  Victoria,  and  goes 
^  Crimean  War,  and  discovers  that  he  is  a  long-lost 
Main  Brereton  takes  the  old-time  view  of  the  Crimean 
wickedness  of  Russia. 

Dragon  of  Pekin  :  a  Tale  of  the  Boxer  Revolt." 
Captain  F.  S.  Brereton.  (352  pp.  ;  8  ill.)  5s.— 
;ling  story  of  the  outbreak  in  China  and  the  siege 
in  Peking.  The  author  seems  lo  be  under  the 
thai  the  presence  of  the  European  in  China  is 
blessing  (or  the  inhabitants. 

bineer  and  Scout :  a  Story  of  the  Great  Boer  War." 
]  By  E.  Harcourt  Burrage.  (240  pp.  ;  4  ill.) 
hero  goes  through  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  spends 
in  prison  at  Pretoria,  and  finally  settles  down 
Xaul.  lie  and  a  Boer  chum  agree  in  ascribing 
d>e  war  lo  "  Kruger  and  his  men,"  who  "  were 
lo  make  the  Jameson  Raid  a  peg  to  hang  their 
upon." 

R.jbertt  to   .Vetoria."    [1899-1900.]     By  G.  A. 
pp.  ;  12  ill.)    6s. — We  end  as  we  began,  with 
in  this  volume  practically  supplements  his  last 
entitled,    "With   BuUer   in   Natal,   or  a   Born 
The   hero    lakes    part  in    Lord   Melhucn's    battles, 
f  cif  Kimlierley    and     Mafeking,    in    the    light    at 
and  in  the  capture  of  Pretoria.     "  V'our  knowledge 
General  Pole-Carew  tells  him,  "  makes  you  a  most 
W-offictf." 

3>c  •bore  notices  were  put  in  type  two  other  books 
If  kiad  hare  come  to  hand.  These  new  ones,  liow- 
lot  6ction.  but  "  true  slory-books,"  and  as  such  they 
tj  More  attractive  lo  the  adult  reader.  Nor  are  they 
pim,  il  would  seem,  to  the  schoolboy  ;  at  any  rale, 
writer  has  tried  both  groups  on  schoolboys  of  his 
!,  and  all  alike  have  received  tbe  tame  expressive 
^pproral. 

3»    Vol.  4.] 


These  two  books  are  of  a  kind  which  the  mere  educationist 
must  needs  welcome  more  heartily  than  machine-made  fiction, 
however  excellent.  It  would  suffice  that  a  well-equipped  school 
library  should  have  only  a  selection  of  the  above-named  books  j 
but  buih  of  those  noticed  below  are  essential.  They  are  also 
admirably  adapted  for  prize  and  reward  books,  and  we  should 
rejoice  lo  see  more  of  the  same  kind  of  book  produced  in  the 
same  artistic  manner.     Our  two  newcomers  ate  these  : — 

(8)  "  Sea  Fights  and  Adventures."  Described  by  John  Knox 
Laughion  [.xvi.-|-294  pp. ;  32  ill.  ;  2  maps  ;  5  plans].  (George 
.\llen.)  6s.  This  volume  contains  ihirty-otie  stories  grouped 
under  such  alluring  headings  as  "  Spani.sh  Treasure  Ships," 
"  The  Spaniards  in  the  Pacific,"  "  Pirates  and  Buccaneers." 
To  these  stories  is  prefixed  a  careful  introduction,  tracing  in 
outline  the  development  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  a  regressive 
order,  and  explaining  such  mysteries  as  "  32-pounders"  and 
"  carronades "  in  language  intelligible  lo  the  most  hardened 
landsman.  It  is  really  difhcult  to  know  which  to  praise  most, 
the  selection  of  the  stories,  or  the  way  in  which  they  are  told, 
or  the  clever  way  in  which  the  author  appeals  lo  the  natural 
instincts  and  knowledge  of  the  British  schoolboy,  or  the  abun- 
dance of  well-executed  illustrations  (mostly  reproduced  from 
contemporary  pictures)  wherewith  his  stories  are  accompanied 
and  really  illustrated.  As  for  the  accuracy  of  the  stories,  Mr. 
Laughton's  name  is  a  far  belter  guarantee  than  any  anonymous 
assurance  could  be.  The  "  tone  "  of  the  book  is  thoroughly 
healthy,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  iu  place  alongside  "  The  Open- 
Air  Boy  "  (see  the  January  issue  of  The  School  World)  in 
Mr.  Dewar's  "  Young  England  Library." 

(9)  "  Tales  of  the  Spanish  Main."  By  Mowbray  Morris 
[xx. -1-357  pp.  ;  8  ill.  ;  2  maps].  (Macniillan.)  6s.  Mr.  Morris 
is  somewhat  more  "  bookish,"  and  he  appeals,  one  fancies,  lo 
a  Mmewhal  older  boy  than  Mr.  Laughion  does.  For  instance, 
in  the  one  story  which  the  two  writers  have  in  common — the 
story  of  the  Rtvtn^e — Mr.  Morris  gives  a  brief  but  readable 
account  of  the  various  and  conflicting  authorities,  and  expresses 
himself  much  less  decidedly  than  does  Mr.  Laughion.  The 
comparison  between  the  two  ways  of  telling  the  story  is  highly 
interesting  for  those  who  can  say,  with  Charles  Lamb,  "  narra- 
tive teases  me."  Mr.  Morris's  stories  deal  with  Columbus  and 
the  "  Discovery  of  America,"  Balboa  and  the  Great  South  Sea, 
Drake  and  "  The  Treasure  of  the  World,"  "  El  Dorado,"  "  In 
the  Track  of  the  Plate  Fleets,"  and  "The  Brethren  of  the 
Coast"  (especially  Morgan).  We  notice  that  our  two  authors 
do  not  agree  as  lo  the  meaning  lo  be  assigned  to  the  phrase, 
"  No  peace  beyond  the  Line."  Besides  being  generally  inter- 
esting lo  everybody,  Mr.  Morris's  volume  will  be  found  prac- 
tically useful  by  those  who  are  preparing  or  being  prepared  for 
the  new  "  Empire  "  subject  prescribed  for  this  year's  Cambridge 
Local  Examination  ;  and  we  fancy  that  most  people  will  agree 
with  the  present  writer  that  the  book  bears  reading  more  than 
once. 

De  QutHcty's  Conftssions  of  an  English  Opium  Eattr. 
Edited  by  J.  Downie,  M.A.  333  pp.  (A.  &  C.  Black.)  31.  6rf. 
— This  edition  looks  almost  too  sumptuous  for  school  use.  It 
is  nevertheless  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care  by  one  who  evidently  shares  that 
regard  for  the  largeness  of  De  Quincey's  understanding  which 
no  evidence  of  the  shallowness  of  his  character  can  utterly 
destroy.  Mr.  DoWnie's  essay  on  De  Quincey's  style  covers  a 
lot  of  debatable  ground  in  a  very  thoughtful,  temperate  manner, 
and  as  an  estimate  is  singularly  well  worth  consideration  on 
literary  grounds  alone,  though  with  great  editorial  modesty 
Mr.  Downie /r<-fixes  Findlay's  well-known  critique  lo  his  own. 
Much  valuable  matter  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  and 
notes. 
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RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS     AND 
APPARATUS. 

ClaMici. 

Vtrgil,  AeiieiJ  V.,  by  J.  T.  Phillipson  (xxxix.  +  103  pp.), 
and  Cicero  (it  Amicitia,  by  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mb&s^  (xlv.  +  104  pp.), 
have  been  added  to  Bell's  Illustrated  Classics  (is.  6J.  each). 
Mr.  Phillipson's  inlroductioD  is  10  the  point ;  but  his  notes  tell  us 
that  such  a  subjunctive  is  due  to  the  dependent  question,  classify 
the  conditional  sentences,  explain  the  ablative  of  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, place,  instrument,  and  leave  next  to  nothing  for  the 
pupil  to  do.  The  text  is  split  up  into  sections,  and  each  section 
summarised  in  English.  The  pictures  are  good.  Mr.  Ma&s^ 
has  the  strange  idea  that  the  chief  value  of  Latin  is  to  teach  Latin 
prose  style  (/refaet).  His  introduction  is  good,  pictures  ex- 
cellent ;  the  notes,  as  usual,  full  of  translation  (t.g.,  domi,  pauci 
admodHm,  is  i/ui,  haud  stio  an,  and  simitar  trifles) ;  he  also 
makei  an  adverb  qualify.  From  the  teacher's  point  of  view, 
neilber  book  is  well  edited  ;  moreover,  the  print  tries  the  eyes. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Merchant's  KAt^  npt^rr),  a  First  Creek  Reader 
(Bell,  \s.  6d.,  73  pp.),  with  hints  and  vocabulary,  is  good. 
It  is  simply  expressed  and  interesting,  and  the  pace  is  fairly 
quick,  so  that  the  latter  part  is  continuous  narrative.  Luckily 
there  are  few  notes.  The  Greek  is  correct :  we  need  only  point 
out  that  ^oiToy  is  properly  used  of  frequent  visits.  The  pictures 
■re  good,  except  an  extraordinary  soldier  on  p.  4,  who 
combines  the  late  Myceniean  with  classic  order. 

Mr.  E.  Ensor's  Afetamorphoses  of  Ovid,  Book  L  (Blackie's 
Illustrated  Latin  Series,  \s  bd.),  xviii.  -H  105  pp.,  is  provided 
with  a  vocabulary  and  a  number  of  notes — some  very  elementary. 
There  is  far  too  much  translation  :  the  boy  is  told  how  to 
translate  dtdiico,  hate  super,  effervescere,  tameii,  mullo  sangttine, 
and  many  other  simple  things;  the  quantity  of  canebal  is  given 
ai  well  as  the  translation  (no).  What  is  left  for  the  pupil? 
Further,  it  is  a  blunder  in  taste  to  quote  Kipling  as  an  English 
poet,  which  is  here  dune  more  than  once  ;  Mr.  Lang  seems  to 
be  the  editor's  ideal  in  prose  (p.  xiii.).     The  pictures  are  good. 

Caesar's  Gallic  Ifar.  Book  II.  By  John  Brown,  ^^A. 
xlvi. -I-116  pp.  (Ulackie.)  \s.  dd. — This  is  a  new  edition  of  a 
book  which  has  made  its  mark  and  seems  likely  to  maintain  its 
place  as  a  favourite  for  class  work.  The  new  illustrations 
include  several  full  page  pictures  of  incidents  described,  and 
there  is  a  really  fine  photographic  representation  uf  a  sacrifice. 

The  House  of  Alreus:  being  the  Agamemnon,  Libation- 
hearers,  and  Furies  of  Aeschylus.  Translated  into  English 
verse  by  E.  D.  A  Morshead,  M.A.  (Macmillan:  Golden 
Treasury  Series.)  is.  td.  net. — Mr.  Morshead's  translation 
has  been  before  the  public  now  twenty  years,  and  has  taken 
its  place  as  the  best  English  version  of  Aeschylus.  A  new 
edition,  in  cheap  and  convenient  form,  will  be  welcomed.  The 
translator  has  not  made  any  serious  alietations  ;  he  has  corrected 
a  few  errors,  and  impioved  in  a  few  details  by  ctilicism,  but 
the  form  of  the  original  version  is  unchanged.  There  is  no 
doubt  thot  further  improvement  is  possible  j  if,  for  example, 
the  chorus  parts  of  the  *' Ag.iniemnon"  were  rendered  with 
more  frceilum  of  ihythm,  and  less  of  the  quatrain.  But  Mr. 
Morshead  has  declined  the  attempt,  peihajis  wisely.  Yet,  in 
spile  of  this  and  other  criticisms,  we  add  our  liibute  of  praise 
to  the  strength  and  dignity  as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  this 
excellent  translation. 

Too  many  notes,  loo  much  spoon-meat,  is  our  verdict  on  the 
editions  ol  I'irfii,  Ceoigus  I.,  by  Mr.  J.  Setgeouni,  76  pp. 
(Blackwood's  Classical  Text),  u.  6</.,  and  Aeneid  II.,  by  Mr. 


M.  T.  Talham,  128  pp.,  with  Vocabulary  (Arnold),  tr.  & 
Mr.  Sergeaunt's  "  Georgic "  has  a  good  introduction  w^ 
written,  and  an  appendix  containing  (1)  passages  from  Hedfl 
with  translations,  and  (2)  the  Flora,  to  use  scientific  jaiggl 
\\t  says  rightly  that  more  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  |a 
matter ;  we  wish  he  would  do  it  thoroughly,  in  a  monograpt 
which  teachers  might  study  and  use  as  they  found  convenieil, 
The  notes  are  quite  good,  and  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  1 
school-books. 

Mr.  Tatham  prefixes  a  translation  of  Suetonius's  "  LiH 
Virgil,"  which  is  good,  and  a  short  treatise  on  the  languid 
the  Aeneid,  which  we  think  is  so  much  wasted  labour  I 
school  book.  Part  of  it  is  very  elementary  ;  and  on  a  re 
able  system  of  training,  boys  ought  not  to  come  to  Virgil  1 
they  are  prepared  to  tackle  such  things.  The  notes  ar»4al 
of  small  print,  the  text  24  pp.  of  large  print ;  there  is  fail 
much  translation  and  grammatical  help,  quite  satisfacto 
itself,  but  out  of  place  here.  A  vocabulary  is  also  out  of  | 
when  the  pupil  comes  to  Virgil. 

A  Few  Notes  on  Julian,  and  a  translation  of  his  public  let 
By  E.  J.  Chinnock,  LL.  D.,  late  Rector  of  Dumfries  Acadea^ 
82  pp.  (Nutt.)  It.  6d.  net. — There  are  signs  of  a  renem 
interest  in  this  strange  and  pathetic  figure  of  Julian,  the  hones 
apostate,  whose  apostacy  has  so  long  obscured  his  ability.  Dli 
Chinnock's  leaflet  is  not  an  estimate  of  the  emperor's  cbatacM[| 
of  mind,  but  it  will  help  those  who  wish  to  understand  hiiri 
The  "Notes"  cont.iin  illustrations  of  Julian's  language,  stm 
features  of  which  are  traced  to  their  source ;  and  conjeclaBd 
emendations,  or  brief  discussions  of  them.  Some  of  the  Utter  anj 
convincing,  as  U/)ar<tai>  for  iarpttay,  p.  39I,  line  12,  of  Hirlleiin 
text ;  but  Dr.  Chinnock  should  state  his  grounds  more  laOft 
Here,  for  example,  Uptay  below  makes  the  conjecture  a  ptactiol 
certitinty.  nayiapta,  p.  74,  line  19,  and  roranov,  p.  54J,  line  n, 
are  recommended  by  known  facts  ;  but  xal  for  ou,  p.  136,  line 4, if 
only  a  guess,  at  least  no  explanalinn  of  the  mistake  is  suggested. 
The  translations  are  accurate  and  idiomatic. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  A.  Duff.  80  pp.  (Black.)  u.6^ 
— The  author  of  this  manual  declares  it  to  be  for  students  SM 
ministers,  and  it  represents  a  printed  version  of  hand-writMI(j 
notes  he  has  been  giving  to  members  of  his  various  classes  for  •, 
great  number  ol  years.  As  a  person  of  strong  coni-ictioH 
Dr.  Dufif  declares  against  teaching  Hebrew  by  talking  abwll 
declensions  in  the  nouns  and  against  the  Ollendorf  method,  iti 
so  in  the  brief  space  of  eighty  pages  he  has  put  together  a  i 
concise  but  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  language.  It  is  j 
that  at  limes  he  stiikes  one  as  developing  his  private  views  t 
point  of  absolute  idiosyncrasy,  but  the  volume  is  useful,! 
puts  much  mailer  in  a  little  room.  The  idea  of  royal  10 
Hebrew  is,  however,  as  subject  to  disillusion  as  most  1 
ideas  of  the  same  kind,  but  anything  that  helps  to  mitj 
difficulties  in  grammar  honestly  is  of  immense  service. 

Edited  Books. 

Handbook  to  St.  Luki.     By  the  Rev.  M.  Stevenson. 
(Rivingtons.)     2s.  6.1. — This  volume  follows  the  general] 
of  previous  editions  in  the  useful  series  known  as  "  Rivin 
HandlKioks  to  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book."      It  is  a  volun 
teachers,  and  will  be  found  more  especially  serviceable  to  I 
engaged    in    elementary    education,    because    the   blackfa 
sketches  which  diveisify  the  volume  are  of  an  extremely 
viceable  nature.     The  aim  of  this  particular  version  of  St.  ] 
appears  to  be  most  eminently  that  ol  utility  j  hence  the  i 
duction  is  biief,  but  the  notes  are  voluminous.     Every 
worth  noticing  appears  to  be  illustrated  by  them.     To 
teachers  whose  time  is  limited  this  book  will    be  invalfl 
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dnft  the  Utter  class  especially  need  to  be  on  their  giiaid 
1 1  loose  use  of  it  as  a  mere  cram  book. 

Sffi  and  Girls  of  Otktr  Days.  By  John  Finnemorc. 
{dies  II.  315  pp.  (Black.)  \s,  \d. — A  few  months  ago  we 
a  preceding  volume  bearing  this  title.  In  this,  its 
»,  Mr.  Finnemore  continues  the  same  useful  plan  he 
Ipntioed,  and  continues  to  illustrate  English  history  from 
kniing  of  Lambert  Simncl  to  the  Battle  of  Sedgcnioor.  As 
ding-book  this  volume  ought  to  prove  very  useful,  as  the 
:  is  quite  within  the  grasp  and  comprehension  of  very 
Hare  minds.  But  it  is  incorrect  to  claim  for  it  the  tide  of 
■ "  as  has  been  done  in  some  quarters.  It  is  a  school 
{■book,  and  very  interesting  and  compar.itively  easy  of 
r;  a  genuine  success  in  its  own  line,  which  is,  however, 
itre  near  that  of  the  genuine  woik  of  fiction  or  of  imaginn- 
Tbese  distinctions  appear  to  be  most  diflicult  to  establish 
:  miods. 

ft  TaHsmau.     Abridged  for  Schools.     246  pp.     (Mac- 
u)     \s.   bd. — Remembering    certain    recent    editions    of 
I'l  novels  which  we  have  already  characterised  as  literary 
s.  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  version  of  "  The  Talis- 
'  if  iree  from  all  the  objectionable  features  of  those  works, 
d,  it  is  a  model  of  the  commonsense  breadth  which  ought 
a  good  abridgment,   and   abridgments  are  inevitable 
mse  of  adapting   a   somewhat  voluminous  author  like 
to  purposes  of  school  work.      The  introduction  to  this 
kcoosists  nf  nothing  more  than  three  fairly  extended  notes 
Hk  dramatis  ftrsena,  the  Crusades,  and  on  Chivalry,  while 
proper  are  plentiful,  but  exceedingly  brief.     It  will 
tl  nost  oseful  reading-book  for  junior  forms. 


I.     Edited    by    A.    \V.    Verity.     288    pp.      Shake- 
Schools.     (Cambridge    University  Press.)     \s.   6rf. — 
k  Verity's  editions  of  Shakespeare  in  this  well-known  series 
talmjrs  on  such  a  high  level  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
their    general    excellence    in    any    particular    instance. 
xh,"  however,  strikes  us,  if  the  thing  be  possible  at  all, 
;  a  higher  point  than  any  previous  play,  or  perhaps  as 
;  ibe  common  features  of  this  edition  in  such  a  remark- 
degree    as    to   entitle  it    to   the    highest   consideration. 
Mr.  Verity  modestly  notes  his  debt  to  Dr.  Furncss,  it 
I  obviotts  that,  whatever  matter  he  may  have  based  on 
tTaroess's  edition,   the  amount  of  original  work  which  he 
applied  on  bis  own  account  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
keatitles  him   to  be  regarded  as  an  almost  ideal  editor  of 
are  for  school  purposes.     Mr.  Verity's  introduction  of 
;  pBges  is  crammed  full  of  information  ranging  over 
ure  6eld,  and  if  erring  in  anything,  only  in  sacrificing 
icf  the  graces  of  style  to  depth  of  learning.     To  read  it  is 
lljr  Usk  work,  but   the  result  is  on  extended  knowledge 
Dbject-mstter  out  of  ail  proportion  to  the  trouble  taken, 
■otcs  are  just  what  we  now  are  accustomed  to  expect  in 
kcfiliso,  and  the  glossary  is  very  full.  To  these  are  appended 
of  extracts  from  Holinshed  which  illustrate  the 
and   then   in   addition   there   is   an  appendix  in  several 
I  (ooe  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  deals  with  the  super- 
I  cteotent  in  "  Macbeth,"  and  two  others  of  an  a:sihetic 
(•Ml  drmmatic  irony  and  dramatic  relieO,  and,  to  conclude, 
:  o(  valuable  hints  on  metre  and  on  Shakespeare's  use 
Tbeie  indications  show  the  range  covered  by  this 
To  alisfy  oneself  of  its  completeness  it  is  only  neces- 
[  IMr  I*  RBd  it.     It  i*  an  edition  almost  beyond  praise. 

Tkt  MMk    Ttmptt  RiaJer.     Edited    by  E.    E.    Speight. 

40FT>'    (Hoibcc  ManhiU.)     l;.  dd.  net. — The  editor  of  this 

;  book  htts  taken  unusual  pains  to  make  his  compilation 


of  the  very  widest  and  most  catholic  character.  It  ii  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  a  reader  roams  at  pleasure  from  Chapman's 
Ilonncr  and  the  Egil's  Saga  down  to  Thomas  I.ove  Peacock 
and  Jonquin  Miller ;  from  Fioissart  to  Walt  Whitman,  for 
whom  Mr.  Speight  seems  to  cherish  an  affection.  The  illus- 
tralions  might  be  better  done,  although  the  price  of  the  volume 
is  trifling.  They  are  most  suggestively  lurid.  Sir  Launcelot, 
for  instance,  is  a  study  in  crudities,  and  Walt  Whitman's 
"Pioneers"  would  nol  advance  progress  very  considerably. 

EnglUb. 

Tht  Teackei's  Manual  of  Composition.  By  Robert  S.  Wood. 
Volume  I. :  Junior  Course.  (For  Infants  and  Standards  I.  and 
II.)  154  pp.  (Macmillan.)  i/.  6f/.— In  his  "  Word-building 
and  Composition,"  Mr.  Wood  has  already  done  a  valuable 
service  for  teachers  of  English  composition.  In  this  new  series 
great  stress  is  rightly  laid  upon  oral  composition  as  the  starting 
point  in  the  lower  standards  :  many  excellent  exercises  are 
provided  for  this  purpose.  Blank  pages  are  left,  on  which  the 
teacher  may  record  original  "experiments"  at  each  step.  The 
book  may  profitably  be  used  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  "Word-building  and  Composition." 

Hiitory. 

A  GtHtral  History  for  CoUtges  and  High  Schools.  By 
P.  V.  N.  Myers.  x  +  759  pp.;  31  maps;  145  ill.  (Ginn.) 
61.  bd. — This  is  a  handsome  volume,  well  printed  on  good  thin 
paper,  admirably  equipped  with  illusttalions  and  maps  (mostly 
token  from  Freeman's  "Historical  Geography"),  and  bound 
in  Iialf  morocco.  The  text  is  clear,  readable,  and  well  pro- 
portioned (bisecting  at  A.D.  476),  and  it  attains  a  high  level  of 
accuracy.  Altogether,  the  book  strikes  us  as  by  far  the  fullest 
and  cheapest  single-volume  manual  of  "General  History"  with 
which  we  are  yet  acquainted  ;  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
rather  scamps  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  despite  the  date  on 
the  title-page  (iQOt),  stops  short  at  1889,  we  should  without 
qualification  recommend  it  as  the  most  suitable  book  (or  the 
general  reader.  But  as  there  is  no  guidance  in  further  reading 
and  no  teaching  apparatus,  we  still  remain  faithful  to  Prof. 
G.  B.  Adams's  dearer  and  smaller  book  as  the  best  book  for 
the  student  and  teacher.  Mr.  Myers's  larger  work  on 
"Me'liaeval  and  Modern  History  "  is  said  to  have  these  bio- 
graphical and  other  appliances  ;  and  we  greatly  regret  that  the 
present  volume  has  not  been  equipped  with  these  things — 
without  which  no  historical  text-bx)k  can  deserve  unqualified 
approval. 

A  History  of  Afodtm  Europe  from  tht  Fall  of  ConstantitiofU. 
By  T.  II.  Dyer.  Third  edition,  revised  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  by  A.  Hassall.  Vols.  I. -IV.  (1453- 
1789),  Pp.  xvii.  +  470;  xiv.  -f  481;  xiv.  -f  463; 
xiii.-f467.  (Bell.)  6j.  each.— Dr,  Dyer's  "History  of  Modern 
Europe"  reached  a  second  edition  in  1877,  when  the  author  re- 
vised his  work  and  brought  the  story  of  Europe  down  to  1871. 
Mr.  Hassall  has  now  given  us  a  third  edition.  In  his  preface 
he  says  that  "a  remarkable  advance  has  been  made  in  our 
knowledge,"  "an  enormous  mass  of  new  material  .  .  .  has 
appeared."  He  has,  therefore,  "  revised  the  whole  of  Dr.  Dyer's 
history,"  and  has  "embodied  the  results  of  modern  research." 
We  have  pretty  carefully  gone  through  the  four  volumes  of  this 
new  edition  (two  more  are  piomised),  comparing  them  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  Dr.  Dyer's  second  edition,  and  the  re- 
sult is  curious  and  interesting.  Mr.  Hassall  is  not  consistent 
in  his  principles  of  revision,  but  so  far  as  our  observation  has 
gone,  "  the  results  of  modern  research  "  are  to  omit  picturesque 
epithets  and  anecdotes,  whether  true  or  discredited,  and 
espedally  all  reference  to  the  sexual  immoralities  of  kings  and 
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princes.  Almost  the  only  serious  changes  in  the  text  that  we 
have  discovried  are  in  the  chapters  on  the  first  half  of  the  l8th 
century,  but  the  history  of  the  international  revolution  of 
1755-6  is  left  practically  as  Dr.  Dyer  wrote  it,  and  there  is  no 
sign  that  Mr.  Hassall  has  even  heard  of  .Schaefer,  von  Arneth, 
Vitzlhum,  Beer,  Bruglie,  or  of  the  publication  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  Correspondence,  which,  together,  have,  within  ihe  last 
thirty  years,  caused  an  "  enormous  ma'is  of  material  to  appear  " 
wherewith  to  revise  our  ideas  of  European  history  in  the  lime  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  rncluiiing  the  wars  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion, the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  the  partition  of  Poland.  We 
have  found  one  or  two  instances  of  careless  edi(ing.  Specially 
curious  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  first  volume  (pp.  258-260). 
Mr.  Hassall  rejects  the  story  of  the  poisoning  of  Alexander  VI., 
but  leaves  not  only  Dr.  Dyer's  now  meaningless  note  as  it  stood, 
but  also  bis  statement  in  the  next  chapter  lliat  Caesar  Borgia  was 
"still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  poison,"  in  which  Mr. 
Hassall  does  not  believe  and  which,  therefore,  he  has  not  men- 
tioned. But  we  must  not  give  our  readers  too  unfavourable  an 
impression  of  this  book.  Dr.  Dyer's  is  a  well-written  work,  and 
Mr.  Hassall's  changes,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  would  perhaps 
be  approved  of  by  many.  He  has  changed  it  not  only  in  style 
but  also  in  form  from  a  "  library  "  to  a  "  student's  "  work,  and 
has  given  us  a  map  for  each  volume.  He  tells  us  that  the 
"  new  material ""  bears  especially  on  the  Napoleonic  period," 
and  we  must  therefore  wait  for  ihe  appearance  of  the  two 
volumes  still  promised  to  see  what  he  will  do  with  the  period 
1789-1871,  which  Dr.  Dyer  wrote,  and  with  the  following  years 
that  ate  to  be  entirely  new. 

AlacmillaH's  New  Hiilery  Readers.  Book  II.  (Intermedtale.) 
vii.-f244  pp.  ir.  6rf.— This  book  is  intended  to  follow  on  the 
little  book  with  a  similar  title  which  we  noticed  in  September 
last.  It  is  a  really  amazing  little  work.  In  its  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  many  of  which  are  devoted  to  good  illustrations,  it 
Dot  only  passes  from  pre-bistoric  times  to  the  reign  of  Edward 


:>ul  uf  Simon  de  Moatiort. 

Vn.,  but  has  leisure  to  picture  for  us  the  dying  moments  of 
Bede,  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  other  famous  incidents.  This 
wonderful  result  is  effected  by  the  judicious  omission  of  whole 
chapters  of  our  history.  Constitutional  events  arc  not.  The 
reigns  of  the  Georges,  for  example,  arc  almost  entirely  ignored. 
And  the  result  is  an  excellent  little  reader  in  whicb  the  only 
fault  we  find  is  an  "  Emperor  of  Germany."  We  reproduce 
one  of  the  illustrations. 


Geography. 

Commercial  Geografky  of  Foreign  Nations.  By  F.  C 
B.A.  viii. +  174  pp.  (Meihuen.)  2j.— On  the  wh 
cannot  recommend  this  book.  Recognising  the  impcw 
a  knowledge  of  climatological  and  topographical  cond 
the  basis  for  a  proper  understanding  of  commercial  at 
Mr.  Boon  first  gives  us  seven  pages  dealing  with  ihi 
ditions  and  then  proceeds  to  exemplify  them  in  the  ca 
the  countries  in  the  world  (except  the  British  Empire 
plan  is  scientific  in  its  conception,  but  in  its  execution 
what  weak.  Indeed,  the  chief  impression  we  have  ( 
from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book  is  that  the  author  I 
unduly  hasty  in  "  rushing  into  print. "  The  frequent  refer 
forests,  &c.,  as  aUrading  moisture,  have  a  misleading  te 
and  (p.  109)  the  Atlas  mountains  certainly  do  tul  e 
moisture.  Our  impression  is  intensified  by  the  occun 
several  typographical  errors,  and  by  the  author's  looae 
places,  actually  ungrammatical)  style. 

A  Geography  of  Wales.  By  A.  E.  L.  Hudson,  B. 
•f  164  pp.  (Macmillan.)  \s.fid. — This  book  is  intended 
the  requirements  of  the  Syllabus  in  Stage  I.  of  the 
Welsh  Board.  Of  the  twenty-five  chapters  which  it  ( 
six  Bie  concerned  with  the  natural  conditions  and  pro 
of  the  land  -,  the  remaining  chapters  show  the  relatii 
consequently  obtain  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  and  their  environment.  The  inclusion  of 
maps  and  a  large  number  of  illustrations  renders  ij 
peculiarly  suitable  for  the  atlaioment  of  its  object. 

Mathematics.  | 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Sialics.  By  W.  J.  Dobb 
xii.-(-3i2  pp.  (Black.)  js.  6(/. — This  book  will  no  d< 
a  welcome  from  those  who  still  favour  a  complete  C 
statics  before  dynamics  is  begun.  Its  principal  meri 
attention  paid  to  graphical  methods,  including  tb 
dingram  and  funicular  polygon  ;  in  other  respects  it  set 
rather  academic  type,  especially  in  the  examples,  wl 
very  numerous,  and  constantly  suggest  University  1 
Scholarship  papers.  Mr.  Dobbs's  diagram  of  a  ' 
on  p.  207  is  calculated  tu  raise  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a  | 
engineer. 

Atsebraical  Examples.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.  viiL-f 
(Macmillan.)  zi. — A  useful  supplement  to  Hall  and  ! 
"  Elementary  Algebra."  There  are  105  sets  of  < 
examples,  and  five  groups  of  lest  papers.  Certain  t 
typical  examples  have  been  worked  out  in  full. 

Algebra.  Pari  I.  Adapted  to  the  requirements 
First  Stage  of  the  Directory  of  the  Board  of  Ed 
By  E.  M.  Langley.  M.A.,  and  S.  R.  N.  Btadlej 
xii-H92  pp.  (Murray. )  \s.  6d. — This  is  a  really  excelle 
book,  and  is  sure  to  be  a  success.  The  analogy  betwef 
roetic  and  algebra  is  duly  emphasised,  the  worked-out  e 
are  good  models  of  manipulation,  and  the  unsolved  i 
arc  both  numerous  and  unobjectionable.  The  discu 
theory  is  leduccd  toa  minimum,  and  its  inculcation  is  ml 
to  Ihe  teacher,  who  is  very  properly  advised  to  read  De 
as  well  as  C.  Smith  and  Chrystal.  Of  course  a  book 
kind  may  be  wrongly  used,  but  if  it  is,  it  will  not  be  th« 
the  authors.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  with  its  I 
artistic  cover  presents  a  very  attractive  appearance. 

Tie  Elements  of  Euclid.  Book  XI.  By  R.  LachU 
pp.  491— 542.  (Arnold.)  11.— This  forms  Ihe  last  insta 
Dr.  Lachlan's  School  Euclid,  and  comprises  propu«iti( 


"Ill  asy  exercises ;  an  appendix  of  i6  pages  on  points  at 
maoiij,  projection,  properties  of  a  tetrahedron,  properties  of  a 
^ibac;  and  a  fct  of  &hy  miscellaneous  exercises.  Euclid's 
pruofi  have  been  umph6ed  and  condensed  or  replaced  by  otliers  j 
aictnis  likely  that  bis  propositions  will,  in  this  form,  prove  less 
iBfoliuble  to  the  student  than  is  usually  the  case. 

Tit  Fint  Bmt  of  Euclid,  with  Exercises,  i  +40  pp. 
(Hidiie.)  zJ. — \  consen-ative  text,  arranged  in  paragraphs, 
ad  without  abbreviations.  This  is  followed  by  89  exercises, 
n;  »ell  selected  and  arranged.  The  figures  are  good,  and  the 
pint  clear. 

A  first   Arithmetic.     By   W.   T.    Knight,      vi.  +  84    pp. 
(KcUeBros.)     8d.— A  useful  collection  of  easy  examples,  with 
I  rules  and  definilions  interpolated. 


Science  &nd  Technology. 

arul  iter    Children.     By   Arabella    B.    Buckley    (Mrs. 
t).    xii. +  3ijpp.     (Edward  Stanford.)     ds.    Eighteenth 
. — Mrs.  Fisher  is  in  the  front   rank  of  writers  upon 
natural  history,  and  this  book    gives   "  Glimpses  of 
1  Life  from  the  .Amoeba  to  the  Insects"  in  a  style  which 
■  cmiDenlly  atiractive.     Scientific  names  are  in  general  rele- 

rd  to  footnotes,  and  the  animals  are  referred  to  in  the  text 
ks  formidable    terms.     We    have,   as  instances,   "  slime 
'  for  protozoa  ;  "  lasso-throwers  "  for  the  coelentcrata  ; 


■al  "  mailed  warriors  of  the  sea  "  for  marine  Crustacea.  The 
Misg  features  of  the  various  great  groups  are  boldly  sketched, 
W«re  tlliutrated  by  interesting  descriptions  of  the  habits  and 
neCstt  of  selected  examples.  Two  plates  and  about  a  hundred 
taedcaO,  one  of  which  is  here  reproduced,  usefully  elucidate 
■flat.  The  calcareuut  shells  of  molluscs,  &c.,  are  repeatedly 
to  as  consisting  of  "  lime."  The  retention  of  the 
'tOMCli"  for  all  arthropods  is  also  unfortunate. 
ffiA  (bete  cseepAions,  we  have  nothing  but  piaise  for  the 
ML    li  vUl  be  gtcAtly  appreciated  by  all  young  biologists. 

Abarv  ^   Gttlffjr  and  Pa!a»9Htehgy  to  the  End  af  the 

Cmlitry.     By  Karl  Alfred  Von  Zittel.     Translated 

M.  O(tl«ie-Gocdoa,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.    xvi.+562  pp. 


(Scott.)  6s. — Mrs.  Dr.  Gordon  has  conferred  a  great  beneSt 
upon  students  of  geology  in  this  country  by  translating  Prof. 
Ziltel's  admirable  history  of  geological  science.  Added  to  a 
perfect  faniiliariiy  with  the  present  slate  of  this  fascinating 
science,  Mrs.  Gordon  evidently  possesses  an  easy  command  of 
German,  the  consequence  being  that  we  now  have  for  the  use  of 
English  students  a  version  of  the  work  of  the  distinguished 
Munich  geologist  written  in  pleasing  language  and  (ree  fiom  the 
venalious  ambiguities  which  mar  so  many  translations  published 
in  this  country.  The  first  characteristic  of  Prof.  Ziltel's  book 
which  will  impress  the  student  is  its  commendable  freedom 
from  partisanship  ;  the  author  no  sooner  lakes  up  his  pen  than 
he  forgets  his  nationality,  remembering  only  that  he  is  a  man  of 
science.  Honour  is  given  where  honour  is^ue,  and  there  is  no 
desire  to  exalt  uniJuly  any  country.  To  Prof.  Zittel,  as  to 
British  geologists,  Hulton  is  "  the  great  founder  of  physical 
and  dynamical  geology  "  ;  Sorby's  memoir  in  i860  "revolution- 
ised the  teaching  of  petrography  "  ;  Lyell's  leading  principle — 
"  that  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  events  of  the  past  is  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  the  natuial  forces  still  acting  —  has 
remained  as  the  secure  basis  of  all  modern  geological  investi- 
gation." And  the  same  generous  appreciation  is  shown  for  the 
work  of  geologists  of  every  country.  Prof.  Zittel  practises  that 
broad  charily  which  we  all  admire,  but  which  so  few  of  us  do 
more  than  preach.  It  will,  too,  we  believe,  come  as  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  many  students  that  what  we  are  apt  to 
regard  as  the  commonplaces  of  geology  really  represent  some 
great  advance  due  10  the  quiet  work  of  geologists  who  have 
long  since  passed  over  to  the  great  majority.  For  example,  the 
erratics  on  .\lpine  slopes  had  long  been  observed  by  geologists 
and  an  explanation  vainly  sought  until  Playfair  realised  that 
they  might  have  been  carried  to  their  present  position  by  former 
glaciers.  That  rivers  erode  their  valleys  and  deposit  pebbles  on 
valley  terraces,  lh»t  fine  detritus  accumulates  at  river  moulbs, 
and  plants  and  animals  aie  buried  in  it  to  become  later 
trnnsfurmed  by  slow  molecular  interchange  into  fossils,  ate  now 
truisms  even  to  the  third -form  boy,  yet  it  was  not  until 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  brought  the  trained  observation  of  the  artist 
to  bear  on  natural  phenomena  that  these  truths  were  recognised 
by  humanity.  So  it  is  throughout  this  interesting  book,  an 
abundance  of  information  is  presented  in  so  attractive  a  guise 
thai  ihe  lay  reader  may  well  approach  it  in  the  hope  of  being 
pleased  as  well  as  instructed.  The  volume  should  be  added  to 
every  school  library. 

Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry,  By  James  Walker,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.  iv. -1-265  PP-  (Bell.)  3/.  6</.— Prof.  Walker  ha* 
written  this  book  for  students  who,  having  been  introduced  to 
chemical  science  at  school  by  what  is  known  as  the  heuristic 
method,  find  themselves  at  college  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
Ihe  subject  as  a  part  of  a  course  in  science  or  medicine.  The 
only  lest  that  will  decide  its  suitability  for  such  students  is  that 
of  actual  trial ;  certainly,  the  book  is  not  suitable  for  ordinary 
school-work.  No  instructions  are  given  for  the  performance 
of  experiments ;  the  general  principles  of  the  science  alone 
receive  extended  treatment.  Of  course.  Prof.  Walker's  name 
is  guarantee  enough  that  the  information  is  correct  and  in 
accordance  with  modern  theory,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
the  volume  might  have  been  made  more  attractive  and 
useful  for  young  pupils  with  the  help  of  more  numerous 
illustrations  and  by  the  addition  of  exercises  to  encourage 
the  self-activity  of  the  learner.  If  we  may  trust  our 
own  experience,  we  should  say  that  the  ordinary  youth  will 
become  imptatient  of  the  general  subjects  treated  in  Ihe  first  half 
of  the  book  and  will  be  tempted  to  jump  to  p.  123,  where  the 
systematic  description  of  particular  chemical  substances  begins. 
Prof.  Walker  seems  to  proceed  from  the  general  to  the 
particular ;  the  cevetse  order  is,  perhaps,  more  suited  to  yonng 
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penons.    Like  other  books  of  the  same  publishers,  this  one  is 
clearly  printed  and  well  produced. 

Practical  Exerche:  in  Sounii,  Light  and  Heat.  By  Joseph 
S.  Dexler,  B.Sc(Lond.).  281  pp.  (Longmans.)  2<.  6d. — 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  elementary  course  of  organised  schools  of 
science,  university  students,  students  in  evening  continuation 
schools,  and  others.  The  first  section,  dealing  with  Heat, 
consists  of  87  exercises,  and  is  followed  by  91  exercises  on 
Light  and  39  on  Sound.  As  a  general  rule,  the  apparatus 
required  is  simple  ;  but,  in  some  case.<,  the  author  suggests  the 
use  of  a  lantern,  an  optical  bench,  a  thermopile,  and  a  spectro- 
meter—  appliances  which  are  not  always  at  the  disposal  of 
students.  Several  exercises  on  Light  and  Sound  are  purely 
geometrical,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  in  helping  experi- 
mental work.  Also,  many  of  the  exercises  are  preceded  by  a 
short  theoretical  explanation  of  the  experiment  sufhcient  to 
enable  the  student  to  carry  out  the  practical  jjortion  in  an  in- 
telligent manner. 

Elementary  Chemical  Theory.  By  G.  H.  Martin,  M..^.  24  pp. 
(Rivingtons.)  9</. —  We  cannot  recommend  the  use  of  what 
may  be  called  "tabloids  of  science."  Mr.  Martin  has  col- 
lected twenty  pages  of  the  definitions  of  chemical  science 
and  attached  an  index.  The  boy  in  whose  hands  the  pam- 
phlet was  placed  would  proceed  to  learn  its  contents  by  heart 
and  imsgine  he  was  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
whereas  be  would  be  merely  exercising  his  verltal  memory. 
"  Before  teaching  any  doctrine,  wait  until  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  for  it  can  be  understood,"  said  the  late  Prof.  ClifTord. 
At  this  stage  no  boy  would  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Martin's  dog- 
matic assertions. 

Ah  EUmemtttty  Physics  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  C  B. 
Thwing,  Ph.D.  xii. -f37lpp.  (American  School  and  College 
Text-book  Agency.)  $s. — There  may  be,  as  the  author  of  this 
book  saj-s  in  his  preface,  a  demand  for  a  "  new  school  physics  " 
in  American  schools,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  is  not  the 
case  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Even  if  it  were,  this  t>ook 
would  scarcely  supply  the  want.  Judging  from  the  syllabuses 
of  the  examinations  for  which  most  of  our  secondary  schools 
prepare,  it  is  clear  that  British  boys  are  expected  to  have  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  of  one  or  two  branches  of  physics 
rather  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  whole  science  such 
OS  this  book  provides.  For  example,  the  science  of  heat,  from 
a  theoretical  point  of  view,  is  disposed  of  in  twenty  pages, 
while  the  practical  exercises  on  the  same  subject  cover  but  ten 
more.     The  price  of  the  volume  is  too  high  for  a  school  book. 

Hygiene  for  Students.  By  Edward  F.  Willoughby,  M.  D.  Lond. 
XX.  -f  563  pp.  (Macmillan.)  4J.  6rf. — This  book  contains  a 
large  mass  of  information,  but  it  is  so  presented  that  few 
"  advanced  "  students  will  find  it  dull.  The  laws  of  health  are 
discussed  in  their  bearing  on  the  individual,  the  household,  the 
city  and  the  race  in  succession — an  eminently  logical  order  of 
treatment.  The  chapter  on  Vital  Statistics— a  subject  upon  which 
the  average  man's  ideas  are  almost  as  nebulous  as  his  notions  of 
bimetallism — will  also  be  found  very  useful.  While  the  book 
does  not  specially  follow  any  particular  examination  syllabus,  it 
may  be  confidently  recommended  not  only  to  students  but  also 
to  the  general  reader.  A  pleasantly  personal,  not  to  say 
dogmatic,  note  runs  through  it  and  adds  largely  to  its  interest. 
At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  useful  summary  and  a  series 
of  questions,  many  of  which  are  taken  from  past  examina- 
tion papers  of  the  Board  of  Education.  We  hope  that  in 
future  editions  the  printing  of  the  chemical  formulx  will  be 
rendered  uniform.  "  H'SO*"  savours  more  of  algebra  than  of 
chemistry. 


Miacellaneoui. 

Tkt  PuHit  Schools  Year -Book,  1903.  Founded  by  thre 
Public  School  Men,  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester.  S'S  PP 
(Swan  Sonnenschein.)  2s.  6d. — The  thirteenth  issue  of  tb 
Public  Schools  Year-Book  does  not  differ  much  from  that  c 
last  year.  The  editors  have  limited  the  right  of  insertion,  wit 
a  few  exceptions,  to  such  schools  as  are  connected  with  tM 
Headmasters'  Conference.  As  usual,  the  changes  which  h«^ 
taken  place  in  the  headmosterships  of  the  public  schools 
duly  noted.  The  book  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
public  schoolmister  j  it  is  as  necessary  to  him  as  the  "  Cli 
List "  is  to  the  clergyman,  or  the  "  Medical  Directory  "  to 
doctor. 

In  Cardioaid  Moiielling  for  Boys  and  Girls  (Blaclcie 
6./.  net,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bevis,  head  organiser  for  Manual  Traiiiii| 
and  Drawing  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educai/oa, 
Ireland,  gives  twenty-five  ingenious  examples  of  cardboird 
models  with  careful  working  drawings  showing  exactly  how 
they  are  to  be  carried  out.  This  little  book  should  alTaKl 
very  instructive  amusement  for  children,  but  it  is  rather  a  pity 
that  some  of  the  copies  are  not  belter  in  form.  The  le- 
com  panying  Drawing  Book  for  Hand  and  Eye  Training  (stiM 
publishers),  price  31/.  net,  provides  paper  divided  into  dotted 
squares  for  drawing  out  the  models  full-size. 

Brush-work   and  Design.     By   Frank   Steeley  (late  Steele] 
and   Trolman,   authors  of    Bacon's   Excelsior    Drawing   Pub 
lications).      (Bacon.)      Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.       I/.  &/.  each.- 
These  three  books,  each  of  which  contains  ten  coloured  plate 
of  brushwork  exercises  together  with  descriptive  letterpress,  w 
intended  to  provide  a  complete  course  of  brush-work  instructioi 
from    the    infant    school    to    the    highest    standards    of    tk 
elementary  school.    The  examples  progress  by  easy  stages  {rot 
the  simplest  dabs  produced  by  laying  the  brush  on  the  paper  a 
different  angles,  with  which  the  first  part  opens,  to  the  bl 
simple  all-over  repealing  patterns  which  bring  the  second  p 
to  a  close  :  but  Part  III.  seems  a  good  deal  more  difficult  tl 
its  forerunners.    The  examples  are  not  by  any  means  of  eq 
merit,  and  the  colours  in  which  they  are  printed  and  the  way 
designs  are  arranged  on  the  sheet  are  not  pleasing  to  the  Ij 
but  a  judicious  teacher  should  be  able  to  find  here  pleni] 
material  for  interesting  lessons. 

The  IVonderful  Century  Reader.  By  Alfred  Russel  Walll 
viii.-f  334  pp.  137  illustrations.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)  at 
This  very  attractive  little  volume  is  an  abridgment  of 
author's  now  well-known  book  "The  Wonderful  Centui 
published  three  years  ago.  It  is  intended  for  use  as  a  readi 
book  in  schools  throughout  the  English-speaking  wo 
Unfortunately,  the  natuie  of  the  subject  has  necessitated  the 
of  so  many  technical  exi^resslons  that  the  language  will  pr 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  children  under  fifteen  yeai 
age,  and  at  this  period  of  school  life  the  use  of  a  reading-' 
is  not  common.  As  supplying  much  of  the  informal 
demanded  in  General  Knowledge  papers  in  secondary  scht 
several  copies  of  the  book  might  suitably  find  places  in 
school  library.  Under  another  title,  for  the  present  suggests  tiM 
class  room  too  vividly,  the  book  would  form  an  excellent 
for  intelligent  boys  and  girls  of  higher  forms.  Whatever 
be  said  of  the  text,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  pictures,  which 
admirably  executed,  will  please  children  of  all  ages. 

Better  Food  for  Boys.  By  Eustace  Miles,  M.  A.  viiL.f86 
(Bell.)  \s.  net. — Whatever  assists  the  improvement  of"( 
moral  tone  of  our  schools  is  worthy  of  encouragement. 
Miles  maintains  that  the  prevalence  of  impurity  among  bO] 
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Jujd}'  the  outcome  of  the  present  stimulnting  diet  with  wbich 
Iktyut  proriJed.     He  advocttes  the  substitution  of  one  of  the 

mtmiY  forms  of  lleshless  diet  in   place  of  the   common   meat 

n^gitu.  The  author's  eminence  as  an  athlete  and  scholar 
jfacnld  go  a  long  way  to  recommend  the  food  he  has  himself 
Sound  beneficial.  Parents  and  schoolmasters  will  do  well  to 
■Ciadj  carefully  his  judicious  advocacy  of  a  diit,  "  which,  while 
it    Biy  develop  body  and  mind  to  the  highest  and  most  varied 

■divity,   shall   yet   be   free  from   the  disadvantages  of   over- 

stiniUtion." 

Strmms  freatked  in  Sed/vfji  School  Chapel,  1883-1900.  By 
B.  G.  Hart,  M.A.  viii.  +  234  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  31.  6rf.— 
TV  taoguage  of  these  sermons  is  simple,  direct,  and  often 
iafiasive.  The  subjects  selected  for  treatment  are  generally 
<i  1  practical  kind,  and  their  conneclion  with  the  affairs  of 
Idoallife  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  minds  of  boys.  "  What 
Imd,  and  How,"  "  Friendship,"  "  Discipline,"  are  the  titles 
:  of  the  addresses,  and  they  may  he  taken  as  typical.  We 
nd  those  of  our  readers  whose  duty  it  is  to  spea>c  to 
I  the  school  chapel  to  read  this  volume  ;  it  will  not  only 
inspiration,  but  teach  the  art  of  saying  what  is 
'  without  polysyllabic  expressions. 

HtgulaiieHS  ftr  Evtnin!  Sckaoh,   1901-2.     Edited   by 

Cornish.     (Grant.)     ir.— The   present    issue    of    the 

( Board  ChronkU  edition  of  the  Regulations  for  Evening 

ols  maintains  the  high  character  (or  usefulness  which  we 

'■  remarked   in  previous  years.     No  manager  or  teacher  of 

^ncaing  school  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

|£»  to  Renumber  without  Memory  Syitems  or  with   Them. 

fEaiUee  H.  Miles.     278  pp.     (Warne.)     zs.  6rf.— This  is  a 

little  book  on  the  practical  side  of  memory.     In  its 

i\  psychology   it  is  not  very   searching,  but   from   the 

r  of  common-sense,  practical  rules,  it  is  Ixith  in4ere5ting  and 

bit.    There  is  considerable  acuteness  in  the  reference  to 

ay   be   called   the   psychology   of  advertising,  and  un- 

Uy  something   can  be   gained  for   memory  method  by 

I  wherein  lies  the  success  of  advertising  in  impressing 

paoaory.    The  salient  points  of  different   memory-systems 

Hi»en,  and  helps  to  memory  described,  and  a  helprul  list  of 

I  given.     It  should  be  added  that   the  examples  and 

>  fiveo  make  the  book  interesting  reading. 

I  Tin^ibj  r'lr  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd  and  Comfianioiii  of  my 

By    Sir   Arthur   Helps.       (Dent.)— This    beautiful 

of  two  widely  popular   works  is  the  latest  addition  to 

J.  M.   Dent's  "  Cloister  Library."      We  can   highly 

mend  the  edition. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

'  Uilirj  do  not  hald  themselves  lespomible  for  the  opinions 
affUied  in  letltri  uhich  appear  in  these  columns.  As  a 
riie,  a  letter  cnlinsing  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
Th»  SCHf>OL  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributor 
iejort  fitblitalitH,  so  that  Iht  criticism  and  reply  may  appear 
ttfiHtr. 

Tht  School  Trajning  of  Kedical  Students. 
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Memorial    to    the    General    Medical   Council,   dated 
;  Ncirmber,  1901  "  (see  p.  67),   bears  an  imposing 
ti  t^pMtare',  and  in  Ibeir   protest  against  all   tupetficial 
teadiioe  (or  the  future  medical  student  all  who  know 
iirci(«lnd  in  these  days  will  most  cordially  agree.     It  is 
tbkt  "  a  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  "  is  a 


necessity,  and  that  when  the  proper  time  arrives — wbich  ii  not 
at  any  fixed  age  for  all  boys—"  the  student  should  devote  his 
whole  energy  to  the  subjects  in  question."  Further,  all  teachers 
will  probably  agree  in  thinking  that  scientific  teaching  given  to 
young  boys  is  of  little  educational  value,  especially  if  given  10 
the  detriment  of  more  general  subjects,  and  that  "  the  power  of 
grasiiing  scienliBc  generalisations  is  seldom  developed  till  a 
later  stage  than  that  at  which  the  Preliminary  Examination  "can 
he  posiied." 

But  when  is  this  proper  time,  and  where  can  the  principles  of 
science  be  best  taught  ?  and  when  should — I  have  replaced  this 
word  in  quoting  the  Memorial  by  "can  " — the  Preliminary  Exami- 
nation be  passed  ?  For  if  it  be  passed  quite  early  in  a  boy's 
school  life,  before  he  is  tit  to  proceed  to  his  scientific  studies, 
how  Is  he  to  be  employed  in  the  interim  ?  On  these  points  I 
venture  to  think  the  Memorial  indistinct,  and  its  language  cal- 
culated to  do  grave  injustice  to  many  secondary  schools,  where 
pupils  properly  remain  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  even  nine- 
teen. 

The  Memorial  pleads  that  "  00  graver  mistake  could  be  made 
than  the  relegation  of  these  (science)  subjects  to  the  school 
period."  I  venture  most  emphatically  to  disagree,  and  I  speak 
from  an  experience  ot  thirteen  years,  during  which  I  have 
trained  many  boys  out  of  a  school  of  240  with  success  for 
the  London  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  for  the  degrees 
of  M.U.  and  B.Sc,  and  for  the  Intermediate  B.Sc.  and  other 
examinations.  Many  of  these  boys  are  now  on  the  staff  of 
various  London  hospitals  or  occupying  responsible  positions  in 
them  or  in  other  institutions, 

I  believe  a  good  general  education  in  the  ordinary  school 
subjects,  especially  classics  and  mathematics,  to  be  the  best 
foundation  in  eaily  years.  The  Preliminary  Examination  should 
insist  on  this,  and  should  not  be  passed  before  the  age  of  six- 
teen. Some  boys  deveiope  late,  and  may  not  pass  it  till  nearly 
seventeen.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  remove  a  boy  at  this  age 
and  at  this  stage  from  proper  school  discipline  and  from  the 
teaching  of  those  who  know  his  work  and  powers.  Now  is  the 
time  for  him  to  specialise  for  his  medical  career.  He  shoidd 
devote  his  whole  time,  or  most  of  it,  to  the  careful  study  of 
scientific  subjects,  and  do  plenty  of  practical  work  in  the  labora- 
tory. In  a  period  varying,  according  to  capacity,  from  one  to 
two  years,  he  will  acquire  much  sound  scientific  knowledge,  and 
be  fitted  at  eighteen  or  over  to  proceed  to  the  hospital,  and 
enter  at  once  on  his  more  strictly  medical  studies.  This  is  the 
sort  of  course  through  which  I  find  boys  pass  with  most  success. 
The  details,  no  doubt,  would  vary  in  ditTcrent  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  aims  of  the  school  and  the  ability  of  each  boy.  I 
only  wish  to  point  out  that  a  scientific  training  of  a  thorough 
character  is  V>est  given  At  school,  and  I  am  sure  boys  do  best 
who  receive  it  at  any  school  properly  equipped  for  the  purpose. 
Boys  who  have  reached  the  necessary  standard  nmst  begin  to 
study  what  they  will  specially  require ;  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, after  a  given  point  is  reached,  science  is  the  first  re- 
quisite. But  to  remove  boys  too  early  from  school  life,  and 
turn  them  into  immature  undergraduates,  would  be  a  graver 
[iiisiake  than  that  feared  by  the  memorialists,  and  ignores  the 
efl'uris  made  i^y  many  recognised  institutions  to  give  a  sound 
scicniiiic  training. 

T.  N.  Hart  Smith. 

Epsom  College. 

The  Effect  of  Change  of  Pressure  on  the  Boiling  Point 
of  Water. 

Several  simple  experiments  to  piove  the  effect  of  reduced 
pressure  on  the  boiling  point  of  water  are  described  in  various 
elementary  text-books  ;  but  an  experiment  to  show  the  effect  ot 
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inerMted  pretiare  it  iddom  mentioned ;  and,  if  it  is,  the 
ttndent  is  perhaps  told  to  partially  close  the  steam  exit— a  dan- 
gerons  procedure  in  inexperienced  hands.  The  experiment 
described  below  is,  I  believe,  novel ;  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  indicating  not  only  the  effect  of  both  increased  and  re- 
dnced  pressure,  but  also  of  affording  approximate  quantitative 
results. 

The  glass  tube,  C,  through  which  the  steam  passes  from  the 
water  boiling  in  the  flask,  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  Upered 
slightly  at  the  lower  end,  and  cut  off  in  a  slanting  direction, 
o  is  a  narrow  glass  cylinder  into  which  mercury  may  be  poured, 
whereby  the  pressure  is  increased  when  steam  is  escaping  through 
the  mercury.    The  total  pressure  may  be  determined  by  adding 


the  difference  of  level  between  a  and  p  to  the  height  of  the 
barometer.  The  flame  should  be  adjusted  so  that  steam  is  only 
just  escaping  through  the  mercury. 

The  pressure  may  now  be  made  less  than  atmospheric  by 
toming  the  gas  down  very  low  (or  it  may  be  turned  out 
altogether).  The  mercury  will  soon  commence  to  rise  up  the 
tube  C,  thus  causing  a  diminished  pressure,  but  the  water  will 
continue  to  boil.  The  actual  pressure  at  any  instant  is  ob- 
tained by  subtracting  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury 
innde  and  outside  the  tube  from  the  height  of  the  barometer.  By 
adjusting  the  flame,  the  diminished  pressure  may  be  kept  prac- 
tically constant.  If  the  outer  tube  of  c  is  20  cms.  long,  water 
may  be  made  to  boil  at  any  temperature  between  95°  C.  and 
los"  C. 

H.   E.    HADI.RY. 

Kiddermiaster. 

Geography  In  the  Cambridge  Locali. 

I  WISH  to  know  whether  the  first  question  in  the  recent 
Cambridge  Local  Preliminary  Paper  in  Geography  is  in  agree- 
ment with  modem  ideas.    One  part  reads,  "  Name  the  three 
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comities  marked  by  a  cross  "—tlie  three  ooonties  bd 
counties. 

I  just  wish  to  know  if  I  am  wrong  in  supposing  I 
bad,  because  it  will  be  much  easier  for  me  to  drill  m; 
to  pick  out  the  counties  like  a  puzzle  than  to  get 
understand  the  "  whys"  of  many  geographical  facts. 
I  hope,  passed  the  time  when  strings  of  words  were  c 
to  memory  from  a  book  and  pupils  fondly  imagined 
learning  geography  :  we  have  come  to  see  that  a  nu 
of  a  necessity  than  a  book.  The  old  mistake  was  tl 
learned  nothing  in  actual  fact  to  correspond  to  the  na 
question  I  enquire  about  seems  to  have  the  same  fa 
counties  of  England  may  be  very  easily  learned  from 
strings  of  words  from  a  book,  as  a  mental  exercise, 
they  are  learned,  the  advance  in  knowledge  is,  I  ibir 
altogether  imaginary.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  n: 
children  out  of  a  hundred  know  the  nearest  hour 
between  their  own  county  and  the  next — the  actual 
line  in  the  land,  that  is.  Maritime  counties  have  of 
very  obvious  limit  on  their  seaward  side,  and  there  ma 
use  in  having  a  knowledge  of  their  positions,  but  wi 
counties  it  is  different.  Very  often  the  division  line  is  I 
only  on  a  map :  in  this  district  the  line  between  Midd 
Hertford,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  school,  passes 
grass  field. 

The  average  man  does  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  locate 
places  by  the  counties  they  are  in,  but  by  their  direc 
other  known  places,  or  by  the  railways,  or  in  a  lesser 
the  rivers  or  lakes  they  are  on. 

Geography,  like  everything  else,  must  be  learned,  be 
useful  knowledge  for  after  life,  or  because  it  trail 
tellectual  powers,  or  because  it  is  interesting  in  itself. 
see  that  such  a  knowledge  as  the  question  presuppo 
under  any  of  these  heads.  My  question  then  really 
this :  why  dd  children  learn  the  counties  of  England  ? 

J.  FAtR< 

New  Southgate  High  School,  N. 
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RELFE  BROTHERS,  Ltd.  '"""LToll^o 


COLLEGES 


With  TEXT-BOOKS,  STATIONERY  and  all  REQUISITES, 

WITH  THE  UTMOST  PROMPTNESS  AND  ON  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 
CATALOGUES,     4c,.     ON     APPLICATION. 


^EZjIF'E]   BK^OTHEI^S'  ISTE'W   IPTJSLIG-A-TIOZSTS. 


IBBOOHD  ARITHMETIC.  By  Dr.  Knight,  author  of 

"Alirelirmtc  K»ct(-ir*,  'Ac.  condtnine  lucid  RuIpji  wfth  a  Urde  tiiiiiibi^r 
'if  lE.nTl!*-*,  b<*^iti>iin^  at  Coinp  'iltiil  PronorHon,  and  ft  K'mil  Mlection 
(if  Cx>ir>iiifttl<tii  l*ftp«r»,     Crown  hvo,  oliit.li,  ttil. 

,MO&ULiLY'S  HORATIUS.  LAKE  REGILLUS 
tad  ArmadB  (in  1  rnlmne).  By  F.  Ooiui:  M.A..  with  Full 
Xmm,  Nip*,  and  dborl  Llfi>  of  Uftokulay,    Crown  tlvo,  bold,  elekr 

'BELFE  BROTHERS'  ADVANCED  DICTA- 
TION passages  and  SPELLING.  Arraiiei^l  Ad'onllllK 
'■'  »  v.'i  noimii.     VVnnlii  of  siiiillar  ftiiund   likely  to  Im 

">•  sKviftl  prutnluanco  In  type,  to  appeal  to  tha  aya. 

£»'  .  rc.lsf  II  iiii.co'ltHl  by  «  Sp^llinit  Lint  of  >liflli-iilt 

■  -Tij-.i.i  Mirir  (ii^-aningn.     Crown  8vo,  Sd. 

QUBSTIONS  ON    "A  MIDSUMMER   NIGHT'S 

DKIAH."    By  Oiioitni  C»»Ti(it,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  1«. 

[Ruadu  nhorllv. 


SOUND  AND  8BNTBN0B  PRACTICE  FOR 

BEGINNERS  IN   FRENCH.     A  n«w  MrlM  of   Kroncli    Bxor- 

clai--,  111  3  luiriM,  liy  Mi-.ir.wjin»  In  thp  Wimbledon  High  Sfliool.  P«rti 
I.,  II.  and  III.  now  maily,  price  (id.  i^ach. 

TEN  TEARS' EXAMINATION  SERIES.    Relfr 

Bros..  Ltd.  am  adding  tliu  fullnwinn  «ubiBci«  to  thl»  pouidar  aerlM  of 
CoUeoted  Oxford  and  CanibrldKc  Papi-m:— Pr«limlniry  Ijitin  ;  .lunlor 
Botany  ;  Saolor  Ijilin  ;  New  Teatamout  and  lienuaii. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  Part  II.  (1485-1683). 
riy  O^^atiic  Cartkr,  M.A.  An  Invaluable  Ulitory  for  Studentu'  iiw. 
Crown  8vo,  2a. 

RULES  OF  LATIN  SYNTAX.     By  Gbobog  Oarteb, 

M.A.  A  new  and  cheaper  fdilion  of  Ihia  capital  little  dlgMt  Is  now 
ready,  price  Hd. 


Educational  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Gerieral  School  Stationers, 
I,  CSX a.r'terxxouse:   BuxE<x>iMroB,   j«.i:,i>e:xibojl'X'e:,    ZdONDON,   B.C. 


\i  GALLENKAMP  i  Co.,  Ltd., 

19  k  21,  Sun  Street,  Finsbury  Square, 
LONDON,    E.G. 

Supply  ALL  Requisites  for 

SCIENCE  WORK 
IN  SCHOOLS 

AT  SPECIAL  RATES 

mCLUDIlO 

Balances,  Drying- Ovens,  Furnaces, 
ACETTLBME    BURNERS    AMD    GENERATORS, 

Hot  Air  and  W.iler  Motora,  Water  Balha, 

POLARI8COPE8,  LABORATORY  STANDS, 

Blaaaiium  BpMtroteopci,  Bacterlolofleal  Kpparatui, 
Finn  P'."'~.  P.i»c»miN  4  Clav  Wakk. 
I  Laboratonr  QIaaa  Ware  a  Qlaia  Tubing,  Ac,  Ac,  &c. 


'CATALOGUE(e60  pages  of  Illustrations 
and  Prices)  may  be  had  gratis  on  applicatiort 
bt  Mnilers  on  mentioning  "  School  World. " 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  I  SONS,  LTD., 

MAKERS   OP 

Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 


BALANCE  FOR  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  WOBK, 

with  flf^ato  ktiife-e^lgea  and  agate  planea  in  mahogany  cnae.  Came* 
2M  grnia.  and  iudicataa  1—2  niK.  Can  bs  used  In  the  balance  csae  (with 
tile  Rlaw  front  down)  or  out  nf  It.     The  centre  and  end  knifeedgea  an 

&rovidcd  with  arrftjitmenta  which  keep  them  clear  of  the  planea  when  the 
alance  la  not  In  nae.    Ttiia  la  a  ^rtrW  admnfo^r,  eapecially  if  the  balauce 
baa  to  be  moved  about 

Price    £2    14a.    Od. 

SET  OF  WEIORTB,  1  tnx.  to  20(1  iirni*.,  In  polinhed  beechwood  ca««,  7s. 
20-26,  Sardinia  Street,  LIucoId'i  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C, 
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Approved  School  Books  by  Dr.  Cornwell,  F.R.G.S. 

"  We  are  qnjUilldil  by  ample  trial  of  the  booka  in  oar  own  nUuaas  to  apeak  to  tbelr  xntLl  efficiency  and  value.       We  have  never  known  ao  marb 
Intereat  evinced  or  «o  much  progreaa  made  *•  aince  we  have  employed  tbe«  at  our  ichool  bookm.'—Kdutat\onal  Timet. 


A  School  Qeo^aphy.  89th  Edition,  3s.  6d. ;  or  with 
30  ilapa,  68.  6d. 
"  Very  auperior  to  the  common  mn  of  anch  booka.  It  contalna  a  good 
deal  of  uaeful  matter  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  uaoal.  which  the  exer- 
oiaea  are  likely  to  iinpreaa  on  tno  mind  more  deeply  than  by  tlie  parrot 
ayatAm." — AduTurum, 

A  School  Atlas. — Consisting  of  30  Small  Haps.  A  com- 
panion Atlas  to  the  Author's  "  School  Geography." 
2a.  6d.,  or  4s.  coloured. 

Qeo^aphy    for    Beginners.     68th   Edition,    Is.  ;    or, 
with  48  pp.  of  Questions,  Is.  4d.     Questions,  Gd. 
■'  A  vcrj'  utcful  Series  of  E<lucatlonal  Work^,  of  which  Dr.  Cornwell  la 
iithor  or  I  ■■"         "'  "         "  .      -     -     . 


either  auth 


r  editor. 


It  (•  The  Oeonrapliy  for  Beglnnen  ')  la  an  admir- 
able introduction.  There  is  a  va-<t  d  IBIcnIty  in  writing  a  good  elementary 
book,  and  Dr.  Cornwell  liaa  ihowii  hiinKelf  poaaaiaed  of  that  imre  eorabina- 
tlon  of  facultlea  which  is  requlretl  for  the  taAk." — John  BmU. 

Allen  and  Cornwell's  School  Qrammar.  65th  Edition, 
2s.  red  leather,  or  Is.  9d.  cloth. 
"Thencellenceof  the  Grammar  publiahed  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen  and 
Dr.  Cornwell  makes  us  almost  despair  of  wltnewlug  any  decided  Improve- 
ment in  this  department."— .4 fA«nanim, 

Orammar    for  Beginners  :     an  Introduction  to  Allen 
and  Comwell's  "School  Qrammar."    S8th  Edition,  Is. 
cloth,  9d.  sewed. 
"  This  simple  Introduction  i«  as  good  a  book  as  can  be  U9ed."-^peetiilar. 

O"  Tlu  book  ii  enlarged  by  a  Sectum  on   Word-buildiTig, 
with  Exercises  for  Young  Children. 


The  Young:  Composer :  Progressive  Exercises  in  Knglia 

Composition.     48th  Edition,  Is.  6d.     Rcr,  Ss. 

"  The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  suiierior.     We  ant  persuaded  tble  Ut) 

work  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  intelligent  Inatruetor." — Wtalmh 

iUvieur. 

Poetry  for  Beginners :   a  Selection  of  Short  and 
Poems  for  Ruading  and  Recitation.     13th  Edition,  la. 

Spelling  for  Beginners :   a  Method  of  Teaching 
and  Spelling  at  the  same  time.     4th  Edition,  1b. 

The   Science  of  Arithmetic :   a  Systematic  Course 
Numerical   Reasoning   and   Computations.     With  ver 
numerous  Exercises.     By  Jaues  Cobsiweix,  Ph.D.,  i 
Sir  JosBOA  G.  Fitch,  LL.D.    26th  Edition,  48.  6d. 
"The  best  work  on  Arithmetic  which  has  yet  appeared.    It  ia  boths 

tine  and  practical  in  the  b*wt  and  fullest  sense."— X«iuf on  QuarUrt^. 

Key   to   Science   of  Arithmetic.      With    the    Methi 
of  Solution  to  every  Question.     4s.  6d. 

School  Arithmetic.     18th  Edition,  Is.  6d.    Kkt,  4s.  6d. 

"  Eminently  practical,  wrll  stored  with  esamplea  of  wider  range 
mora  \-aried  character  than  are  usually  given  in  euch  books,  and, 
method  of  treatment  twing  thnrtiughly  tnaucfira,  it  ia  pre-emlnentij 
book  for  general  use." — English  J(rumal  of  Edvcaiion, 

Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  Combines  simplicitv 
fulness  in  teaching  the  First  Four  Rules  and 
mentary  Fractions.     9tb  Edition,  Is. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  4  CO.,  Limited. 


Edinburgh  :    OLIVER  &  BOYD. 


MACMILLAN  &  GO.'S 

New  Educational  Books. 

StEPMAHSl'S   ElEUBRTABT   GERMAN   SERIES. 

New  Vcl. 
Hermann  der  CheroBker  and  die  Bchlaeht  an  Tentoburtfer 

Wftlde  Von  Pcrditiand  Ooebel.  Kditcd  by. I.  Ei^En,  Mast  er  of  Mo<Tem 
Language*.  Madras  College,  St  Andrew'a.    Olobe  bvo,  2a. 

Word  and  Phratebook  to  aame.    Olobe  8vo,  sewe<l,  od. 

Key  to  Appandlcei  of  Mime.    Globe  Bvo,  is.  od.  net. 

Introdactton  to  Chemistry  and  Physlci.  By  Professor 
W.  H.  Pkkkin,  Jr..  I'll. II.,  F.H.S.,  and  BicvAN  Lkan,  D.8c.,  B.A. 
(l-ond).     InTno\'oiM.     IJIube  Svo,  ii.  each. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity.    Being 

a  !  «lK»ratory  Course  for  Schools  of  Science,  liy  li.  K.  HAI>l-ev, 
B.S<'.(Laud.),  Aas/iciate  of  the  Buyal  College  of  Science,  Loiifioc. 
Olobe  8vo,  2s.  Od. 

New  and  Revised  Edition  Now  Ready. 
Spherical    Trigonometry  for  the  Use    of   Colleges  and 

.Schools,  By  the  late  I.  Tonnisraic,  M.A.,  F.R.8.  Revised  by  J.  0. 
LiATHtM,  M.A.,  D.Sc.    Crown  6vo,  Ts.  M. 


MACMILLAN  and   CO.,  Limited,  London. 


CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM 

WITH    THE    ENGLISH    IVIEANINGS. 

ReTlsed,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  b;  a  HmW  or  ibe 

llDJTerstt;  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo.  Cloth,  Price  7s. 

THE  STATIONBKS'  COMPANV,  Statiobiim'  Hall,  London. 


With  30  Original  Sllustralions.     Pricn  2s.  M. 
The    HYGIENE    of   the    HOUTH. 

k  Oulda  10  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Dental  Dla«aa«a. 

By  R.  DBNI80N  PKDLKY,  L.D.8.Kng.,  F.R.C.S.KdiD., 

Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Hospital,  Sonthwark. 

nv  THE  8AME  At'TtlOR. 

Th*    DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN'S    TEBTHj 

Well  Illustrated.     Price  "s.  Od. 
8KG0  »  CO.,  '.'89  and  2111,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

BOTANICAL     MATERIAI 

FOB   LECTORE   PDRPOSES,   CLASS-WOBK,   ETC. 

TEiCHERB  OF  BOTINT  in   all  Higher  Grade  and  otJier  Schoola  I 
Invited  to  avail  tlieTii?*'.'lve'*  of  the  facilities  now  atrnrded   for  obtj 
reliable  Material  of  all  kinds,  fresh  or  preserved,  for  Demonstratioii  1 
their  BtudentJi.    Prices  ttrirtly  moderate  in  all  cams. 

J.    BACKHOUSE    AND    BOM,    LTD.,    YOKK, 

(Soientlflo  DepATtment). 


HusccM  Specimens. 


Microscopical  Slo 


TI3:E      SOUOOXj     ^v^TOIR/LID. 


Prepaid  Subscription,  includingf  postage,  8s.  per  annum. 

CHARGES    FOR     ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Half  Page,  or  CoIqidd 


U  10 
2  17 


Qaarter  Page,  or  Half  CoianiD 
One  Eigbtb  Page,  or  Quarter  Colnma 


il  10 
0  17 
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HIGH    CLASS 

IINTINC  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

[I NATION   PAPERS, 
■PORTS,   PROSPECTUSES, 
LISTS,   PROGRAMMES, 

AND 

ALL   REQUIREMENTS. 


HIGHEST    TESTIMONIALS. 


oar  ^IfD  TELEGRAPH  ADDRESS: 

KE    RUGBY   PRESS 

BUGBY. 


iulars   and   Estimates   Post   Free. 


EADY.    8vo,  pp.  682,  prioe  2».  6d.,  free  by  pott. 


THE 


I  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOB    THE   YEAB    1901, 


COSTAISIKO 

sfbrmation  respecting  the  objects  and 
rations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
taininers,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
various  Examinations,  &o.,  with  an 
ipsndix  containing  the  following  Examina- 

rDJpkjnJM        [Midsummer,  1900. 

Do.  io.  do.  Christmas,  1900. 

j«rt  at  Ilzuuination  of  Fupilal  .,.,  .„,„ 

iC«ftaflct«6      ..         ..      «^..  [Midsummer.  1900. 

Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  I'jOO. 

•at    at    Profo«»ii>n*l     Pre-1,,„,     ,„^ 
dii»r,  KT»iiii,;»l!...n     ..  I  March,  1900. 

'  September,  1900. 

"""'""•JMidBammer.  1900. 


Dau 


do. 


ChiistmaB,  1900. 


iiOITDON : 
HODGSON.  89.  Farriogdon  St.,  B.C. 


WHIHAKER'S  LIST. 


THE  "NEW 


METHOD  OF  TEACHING  MODERN 

LANGUAGES. 

FIRST  FRENCH   BOOK  ACCORDING  TO 
THE   "NEW"   METHOD. 

D.  Maokav,  M.A.,  of  Ayr  Academy,  and  F.  J.  Coaxis,  Ph.D.  ' 
Crowu  8vo,  cloth,  ia.  Cd.  net. 

Subject  Picture  (coloured)  60in.  by  40in.  for  urc  with 

the  above.    MuuDtcil  on  roltf<r..    M.  not. 

Elementary  Practical  Chemistry.      For  Stii<lents  in 

Suteiice  an*i  Tt-fhnitml  (-'Ufses.     By  A-  J.  Coopiit,  D.Sc.    Cr.  8vo,  2^. 

Volumetric  Chemical  Analysis  for  London  University 

and  fjricncd  and  Art  Department  ExairiiiiklitMifl,  Hy  J.  B.  Ooi-l'-c  k, 
Li-cturor  in  t'heitiUtry,  Hath  Teclitiical  School.    Crown  Svo,  •>. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  an  Elementary  Course 
of  Prmotical  Exercises  tn.  By  J.  IC.  Ainwiiiuii,  M.Sv., 
K.Phy».8oc.,  Ijocturtr  In  rhyjici,  Kochilak  Municipal  Tochnical 
Sc-hool.    Crown  8vo,  2*.  ikI. 

A  School  Geography.    By  Ch.irle.s  Bird,  B.A..  F.O.S., 

llca.t  Maxttir  of  Uie  Matlienialical  iScliool,  KochraUr,     WiUi  Skclrli 
Mapn  anil  Dla>nviii>t.    Crown  i^vo,  clotii,  2m.  iHI. 
"  Mr.  Bird  posaeiMfla  the  tir^L  r«?<|iii8ite  forauuceaa— ApUlnaoJ  stmlKljl. 
forwarti  style."— JociiNAi.  (ty  BDt'i  atiun. 

Elementary    Mathematics.  ^'  M- 

xcbn.    By  J.  I-.  S.  ll*nos,  MA.,  I 

IJ.A.,  lyei-turer  In  Klfmeiitnry  Miitli-  ti  ' 

College.    Crown  hvo,  2s.  ».<1.     With  Au»u'cij.,  3^,. 

Latin  Examination  Papers.      By  G.  G.  Peukn,  .\LA., 

Senior  CUahical  Master  In  LJie  Modern  Iienartiiient,  Cheltenli^iu 
Colleg'.  ConipriiinR  lx)wer,  Middle,  and  Upiwr  Ncliool  Paper*. 
2a.  M. 

Exercises  to  Latin  Prose  Rules.     By  A.  1'.  S.  Nkw- 

MAN,  Axfilataut  MastLT,  CliBlteniiain  College.    Crown  *ivo,  vlulJi, '.'«.  'Wl. 
"  Distinguenda."     .\  List  of  Luliii  Words  with  ihi-ir 
Mainin),").    By  A.  P.  K  Ncwman,  D.X,  A>aiat«nt  Miater,  Chnltonhaiii 
C<>llt.'KP      Krap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

(ierman  Qrammar.  Willi  eH|iecial  reference  to  I'lio- 
iii'lo^y,  Coniparalive  Philology,  Kni^'liali  and  (iertnan  Corr«wjM>ndeiii-M. 
and  Idiom..  By  F.  I.a.shu,  Ph.D.,  late  ProfeMiar  Royal  MlllUty 
Academy,  Woolwich.     In  Thrfi;  Parts. 

Elementary.     New  Jvlilion  with  Kxerciees  by  Dr.  A. 

Wkiss,  Professor  R.M.A.,  Wo.dwlch.     )».  ivl. 

Intermediate.     New  Edition  with  Exerciseis  by  Dr. 
A.  Wci^M.  Pr"le9«(rr  RM.A,  WooIwicIl     I«.  iA. 

A    Concise    and    Complete    Survey    of    Qerman 
Orammar.    »n.  M. 

Fifteenth  Tear  of  hsue. 
The  School  Calendar  for  190a.     A  Ilandboolt  of  Ui>cii ' 

Schalar?ihip«,  KxamlnatioDi.,  and  Kxhihltions.     Prlr«l<c  net;  (K>9tai;« 
3d. 
"  i'ti''  book  18  fnll  or  infomiattou,  *nch  as  (a  oftea  and  nm  ' 
'.-  :i'.-li'  t.>  and  giiardiani*,  and  The  arrmngeineut  of  matter  i.  •' 

A  rill  N   ,'-M.  i 

KdaoaUonal  Oataloloe  Poit  Fret. 

WiinTAKEB  A  Co.,  White  Hurt  Street,  Piitoruosler  Squftre, 
London,  K.C. 

A  nKLlABLE  IMCHLiVED  I'oHM  t)F 

HjS    APPARATUS 

Whioh  will  last  for  many  rnonth.s  in  constant  use,  without 

renewals  or  cleaning  (doscriptive  Pamphlet  isent 

on  npplicatinii),  ciin  iif  obtained  from 

BREWSTER,     SMITH     &    CO., 

6,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.G. 

Manufacturera    and   Irnportera  of  Chomicat   Apparatua    and 
Pure  Chamicala. 

Special    Cheap    Porcelain     Basins,    Stoppered    Bottle*, 

Flasks,  Pipettes,  and  Graduated  Veiaeis,  for 

School  use. 


Clumical  Apparatui  i'rict  Litt  Po»l  Free  to  TftuMn. 
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OHEMIOAL  APPARATUS,  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS,  ftC. 

1 


B 
O 


JAS.  WOOLLEY,  SONS  4  CO.,  Ltd.,  MAHCHESTER. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1900. 

JOSEPH 


Highest  Possible  Award. 

ONLY 
"GRAND    PRIX" 

uxcluhivelv  awarded  for 
Stfol  Pens. 


CILLOTT'S 
PENS, 


Numljera  for  uso  id  Schools — 351, 

352.  382,  404,  729,  303,  170. 

166,  5,  6,  292.  293,  291  (Mapping), 

669  (Drawing). 


Of  HigbsBt  Quality  :  and,  havinf;  Greatest  DurabUUy, 
arc  thorofore  CHEAPEST. 


CONTRACTORS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 


G.  E.  MULLER,  ORME  &  CO., 

148,    HIGH    HOLBOEN, 

LONDON,  W.C 

AM,     AT 

194,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester,  {Adjoining  Owens  ColUge.) 
Munufacliiifra    of    Apparatus  for    Tmchiiui 

CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSIOS, 
MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTATICS,  &c. 

Dealers  in  pure  anb  Commercial 
Cbcmicalg. 

f^'  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  COLLEGES, 

SCHOOLS.  INSTITUTES,  &C.-»« 

Soientiflc    G lass-Blowing     from    Sketch 
promptly   executed   by  our 
own    workmen. 
Scientific   Apparatus  Repaired. 

Students'  Sets   of  Apparatus. 

NEW    ELECTRICAL    LIST.- JUST    READY  |  pQg.^   ppgg 
SPECIAL    LIST   OF    BALANCES  ) 


Irlgh  Branch.-DOBLlNj^  179.  GREAT  BRONSWiCK  S 
SESSION     1901-1902 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  VALUE. 


Balances,  Agate  in  Metal.  Edges  and   Planet,   Leveln. 
Plummet,  Special  Support  for  Beam,  and  Turn  Buttofi 

Lever. 

a50«rm.,each£l  <3a.8d.net.    tOOgrm.. ttach£10ii.« 
Cases  for  above  8a.  6d.  and  10s.  e^tch. 

iySffl  PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO., 

Scientific  Apparatus  Makers, 

Tdtgnphlc  Addttss:  !^iJli^.  BhmiaKlaiii.'         BIRMINOH 

:FI?/E!E     Q-TJI3D 

TO    THE 

CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER     LOG 
EXAMINATION.] 

By  the  Tuton  of  the  University  Examlnatla 
Instltatton. 

Containing  particulars  as  to  boolis  rocominended  I 
1902,  and  general  suggestions  for  a  method  of  sti 
statistical  tables  (not  obtainable  elsewbe 

New  Edition,  80  pages,  obtainable  post  tpx,  I 
Candidate  by  writing  to  the  Manager  of  the  Inttll 
Mr.  E.  S.  Weymouth,  M.A.,  37,  Sontbampti 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


>P^B^ 
ifid^l 


392  U.E.P.I.  Candidates  prepared  saooeaBfu 
Examination  during  1895-1901 ,  of  whom  C9  gained  dtsUI 
At  the  Examination  held  iu  December,  1900.  which  1 
fined  to  Mathematics  and  Languages,  of  the  three 
dates  who  took  distinction  in  Gonnau  two  were  prepi 
this  Institution  ;  so  also  was  ouo  of  the  two  who  to< 
tinction  in  French.  Also  in  Matliemati.  \,  one  of  tl 
who  took  a  first  cluss  was  prepared  by  one  c.  >he  Matben 
Tutors  of  the  Institutiou,  At  the  June,  1901. 
60  U.E.P.I.  candidates  pa.ssed,  ot  whom  18 
First  Class  or  Distinction. 


Joan  Baim,  Sosa  A  DunnasoK,  Ltd.,  Oifbrd  Boom,  IH-89,  Orsat  TttchOeld  Street,  Oxfor,]  Bttwit.  W. 


fCIAL    MATHEMATICAL    NUMBER, 


THE 


\ 


') 


.r 


chool  World 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Educational  Work  and  Progress. 


U.    IV.,   No.  39.] 


MARCH,  1902. 


[Sixpence. 


CONTENTS. 

IA.THBVATIC8  FBOI  THE  DNIVERBITT   POINT  OF  VIEW: 
tt  Oxford.    By  U.  T.  GEKRANS,  M.A. 
tt  OAnbrid^e.    By  ARTHUR  BERRV,  M.A. 
It  01«a<0W.    BylLS.  CARSLAW,  M.A..D.SC. 
ITART   TRICONOMETRY   IN   SCHOOLS.    By  Pruf.  G.  b.  MATHtWS.  M.A..  IKS 

I8H    U8OCIATI0N    DISCUSSION    ON    THE    TEACHING    OF    MATBEHATIOB.      by  i mi.  1,.   (i 
,S<--D.,  I'.R.S.  . 

1C8  OF   PRIZE-OrVlHO.    By  K.  E.  KITCHENER.  M.A 

IhV   EDUCATION.     I:  By  JUDEX;  II:  By  C.  \V.  K. 
I   STUDY    Of   PHILOSOPHY 
B   CBOEPHORI  OP  AESCHYLUS 
9  SOBOOL  HISTORIES 

a   TEACHIKO   OF   ILEMENTAHY   MATHEMATICS.    By  I'rof.  G.  M.  MINCUIN.  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
ACBIMQ  OF   EUCLID  S   ELEMENTS.     Hy  W.  C.  FLETCHER,  M.A. 
or  IITBBB6T.    GeaerBl;  BcoUish  :  Irith :  WeUh  :  Corrent  History 
LCAVniO  CERTIFICATE   EXAMINATIONS,   1902.    Reviiion  Test  Papers.    Higher  Otade 
LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS,   1902.    Revision  Test  Papers.    Lower  Grade 
^W>  OF   RECENT  SCHOOL   BOOKS  AMD  APPARATUS 
DHDBMCBi 
PiAtillclalUy  Id  Schooi  Mathematics.    By  CECIL  HAWKINS.  M.A. 
BacUd  In  leboolt.    By  A.  CLEMENT  JONES,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  I-RANK  M.  KINGUON 
B1sl«rl«»l  BoveU  fw  Period  B.C.  88    A.D.  1066.    By  HAROLD  G-  HALL      ... 
■■Maci*  for  London  Matriculation  Examination     By  CHAS.  E.  BROVVM'.  R.-Sc. 
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New     Educational    Works] 

P         U  B         L 

THOMAS 


I          S          H          E 

D 

B          Y 

N  ELSON 

& 

SONS. 

m'     INDISPENSABLE     TO    STUDENTS. 


JUST    PUBLISUEI). 


I'lnCK  2s.  6d. 


ne:i:.son's 


«ir     A     VALUABLE     WORK     ON     HIGHBI 
MATHEMATICS. 

Poit  Svo,  cloth.     253  pages.     Price  a«.  6d. 


COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  Differential  &  Integral  Calcul 


By  GEORGE    E.    DENCH,    B.A.Lond., 

tV/mmiTr^i/  SrhnJ,  The  I'otit*  V»«i<-,  t^milnn. 

Post  8vo,  clolli,  38G  pages.     With  Answbbs. 


*,•  TbU  ViOk  U  Ihti-iiilml  l«  nioBt  ihn  nHiulramonU  of  thaw  dealrlng  • 

ImowlpilRW  of  Ari" "■-  '  -  "- ^....^1  qtiUty  In  CoiuniorclAl  Life. 

llrevltynii.l  ouKliout,  luvl  NfiiUl  KxereUu 

liave  Ik!":!!  ii'M'-  ,'Ur. 

"An  cjtorili'Ul  IVst-bnok,"— Educational  Time*. 
"  Admirable  in  every  twiixn;!,"'— Teacher*'  Aid. 
"  A  IhorouKlily  pneUral  work.'  —  Head  Teacher. 


FOR    BEGINNERS. 

Adapted  to  tht  use  of  Students  of  Physics  and  Mrch 
By    EDWIN    EDSER,    A.R.C.S.,    F.Ph.S., 

A»thor  n/"  IttatfiT  AdmHoeil  StuiUnU,"  "  MauurwnuHtatui  H'cvjAid^/ 
iMiurtr  IK  PhtfMin  arui  Matheiwitia,  H'ootwieh  Potifte*tmu: 


"  TbA  u-ntnt^niuent  of  Ifav  l>'fok  in  f^ttod  "~  Nature. 
"Tb«   Ireatjuent   In   lliroughout  cI*>iLr  iml   sliiinle." 
Cbuette. 
**  A  book  deurvlDK  of  mucli  pimise."— Invention. 


-  M«tti«ni«tl 


THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    NARRATIVE    FOR    SCHOOL! 

Ccnipilod  in  the  Words  of  the  Authorised  Version  by  MAKL'US  DODS,  M.A.Edin.,  B.A.Cautab.,  with  PrL-Iati'Ty 

Note  by  tlio  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  op  Caixutta. 
Small  4to,  532  pagos.      Coloured  Maps.      Cloth,  rv>d  edgea.      Price  2s.  6d. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS.  33  &  36,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C ;  Parkslde,  Edinburgh ;  and  New  YorL 


CAMBRIDGE     LOCAL    EXAMINATION,     1902. 

THE  BRITISH  BMPIKB.  1493-1761, 

Slucli  hnlpnil  mnterUl  benriOK  on  thin  new  snbjnct  will  tw  foun<l  In  ttir 

^Ight-volume  Hrri*-*",  iinw  in  roume  of  p"'>ii<3»tiOD,  t'Titltled 

PROBLEMS  AND   EXBRCI8E8  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

hv  j,  .'s.  !  i-ip.«v. 

ncsl.l.'S  II*. 1;. I  i.f..  Syii,,|i..-.,  fir. 

Book  O.  1688- ISaa.  Book  D.  1715-1890. 

(Hrn^l'i  21-  jni.t  .■.mloiii-  U"  f'rri' :  i,'- nil.) 

io.  15. 

FULL  ANSWERS  TO  TYPICAL  QUESTIONS. 

Tlie  0<'T»rrft1    FKitnrc  uf  llic  wliolr  8«ricn  i«  thf  on»J.)|^.s(.^   \n\i\  on  t!i4_' 

N.B.  Special  Subscription  Terms  expire  3l8t  March,  1902. 

Prowpwiiisr*  arnl  S|»ecinifii  pai^es  on  niipUcalinu  to  IJic  Piibli'sliTii  : 
W.    HBFFER     AND    SONS:    OAMBRIDOE. 

M'  -i-.!  ^.  Hin  I  n  havi-  I»«iii;:lit  a  hry;o  utMok  of 

ROBINSON'S   COLONIAL    CHRONOLOGY, 

W)ilcli  Uiey  oUlt  i'0¥(  /ir*  ftt  4/-  \tex  citpy  (being  nnv.  •juarler 
of  the-  jMiblifilieii  price). 

BOOKS   FOR 

London  University  and  other  Sxams. 


Messrs.   CLIVE   &  CO. 

(Ute  of  13a,  BOOKSELLERS  ROW). 

Educational    Booksellers, 

ftftve  now  fniowNl  Im— 

48,  SOUTHAMPTON   ROW,  HOLBORN,  W.G. 

A  lirge  Hlcctloo  of  School  ami  Olleec  TFvt-bOiik»  alwayn   In  atock. 


Published  by  W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS. 

ARITHMETIC— Theoretical  &  Practic 

Price  4s.  6d. 

By  JOHN  S.  MACKAY.  M.A.,  LL.D. 

"  Includes  all  the  rules  used  ia  uur  bast  school  l«xt-t 
everything  is  good,  and  calculated  to  make  the  pupil 
It  stands  everj-  test  in  the  matter  of  cxamplos.  " 

A  Proipectui,  with  Specimen  Pa^ei  of  the  above  wo 
will  be  tent  on  application. 

CHAMBERSS  ALGEBRA  for  SCHOOLS 

By  WILLIAM  THOMSON.  M.A.,  B.Sc.     Trier  Is.  Cd. 

"  Afiiiiiig  the  be^ttplanieatory  texl-bufikii,  fhe  work  wM)  t*ke4  pronta 
plaro." — JfiHmal  of  Kitufittinn. 


CHAMBERS'S    Elementary    ALGEBi 

By  WILLIAM  TUOMSON,  M.A.,  B.St. 
From  Simple  Rules   to  Quadratic  Equations  and  proble 

producing  such  equations. 
288  pages,  prices  'ij-,  or  with  Answers,  93G  pages,  prioa  i 

THE    ELEMENTS^OF    EUCLl 

By  J.  S.   MACKAY,  LL.D. 
Price  38.  6d.     Separately :— Boole  I.,  la. ;  Book  U..  Cd. ;  j 
III.,Od.  ;  XI.  and  XIL,  6d.  ' 

Tho  following  rftfere iices  to  "  Meclcay's  Enoliil  "  lire  inftiin  In  "  chaD 
nnthii  Ainu  anil  Pr.irtliM  of  T^i-liii,);  "  l.y  W.  P.  WOKKM\N'.  M  A  .| 
HMilluut«r  of  Iv 

■"riiis  ii  In  II!  .i  nlitlnniu  . 

"Agoofldral  n;|  will  be  I 

denuittons  aiv  jiios['_t>v1.    Mockay  has  live  tMe*^»  of  ouuUrW  uu 
full  of  •uggMtlveneM  "(i>.  IW). 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Ltd.,  47,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  B.C.  J 

and  EDINBURGH. 
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CHARLES   GRIFFIN    &    CO/S    PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy  Svo.    JJandsome  Cloth.    ISs. 

Physical  Geology  and  PalaeoDtology, 

OAT  THE  BASIS  OF  PHILLIPS. 

bv 

RRY    GOVIER    SEELEY,     F.R.S., 

h  rrotttitplecc  In  Ghromo- Lithography,  and  UlaitraUoiii. 

!•   iri;-  y  Um  re»tMiroli  which  Phofiwsoh 

I    *      Pli   ,  '        It  !H    KAH   MORK   THAN    A  TitXT- 

1.  1 I  ..L..C  in  prOBeculing  hii  roii«arch<»."— 

ScKLKV  roBlnraliu  tu  hia  '  PursiCAL  GvoLoov '  Uie  high 
b*  alnttdy  dcserrfdljr  beam  am  i  Teacher."— Or.  HeHTu 
y,Ej&.,  in  (Ac  "G^tfl^gicol  MogoMint." 


Demy  Hvo.     Handsome  Oloih.     34s. 

Stratigraphical  Geology  and  Palffionlology, 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  PHILLIPS. 

BV 

ROBERT    ETHERIDGE,    F.R.S., 

OK  THE    NATURAL   HUT.  Ml'AllTSIt.ST,    SHITIilU    Mt'HEUM. 

With  Hap,  HunHroua  Tablu,  uid  Thirty-tlx  Plalu. 

"If  Pnor.  8«Ltv'8  volnme  wm  ramirkable  for  it.  orliriMllty  and 
the  bmulth  of  ita  viewa  Mr.  KTSnuiMja  fully  jiiatlReii  the  aaaerUnn 
uiade  In  Ills  prebc.  thai  hU  >>ooI(  ililTiini  in  coiialruetlou  and  dcuil 
from  auy  known  manual.  .  .  Muat  take  Hion  ba.ik  axono  wnRKu 
or  RarKRKNCK." — AtkeHoutn. 

"  No  micli  conipt'udiuni  of  geological  knowledge  haa  ever  been  brouKlit 
together  before."— ll'ufMiiui^r  KavUw. 


Crown  8vo.        Handaome  ClotK    St.  6d. 
SBSEABCHBS    ON    THE    PAST    AND     PRESENT    HISTOBV    OF 

'THE:      E:A¥IX»'S      iLTIMIOSPH£:R£3. 

Including  the  latest  Discoveries  and  their  Practical  Applications. 
By    DR.    THOMAS    LAMB    PHIPSON. 

PART  L — The  Eaura's  Atmosphere  in  Remote  Geological  Periods. 
PART  n.    The  Atmosfhebe  op  oob  Present  Period.    Affendices;    Ihdex. 

IH  mimo'a  work  proMnta,  amidat  much  which  i<  of  Inlereat  to  the  Solentiat  and  Ibe  Ueneral  Reader  alike,  a  abort  riiuyni  of  fala  diacorer; 
'  I  a(  Atmoapheric  uxyxeo,  the  edstence  of  whirh  he  attributei  wholly  to  the  action  of  Soiai  Radiation  upon  vegeuble  liia.    The  book  will  M 
I  -wuti  much  that  U  new,  curioua.  and  interesting,  both  in  connection  with  Weather  Lore  and  with  UcientlUc  Meteorology. —yuUuA<ri'  Sott. 

**'ni9  book  ahould  prove  of  intereat  to  general  readers,  aa  well  as  to  matAOrologlata  and  other  atudcntu  of  acionoe." — SatMn. 


London:   CH.UtLES  GRIPFIN  &  CO.,  Ltd,,  Exeteb  Street,  Stbahd, 


»TED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUStC 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

/•a<r.>/i:  HIS    MAJKSTY    THE    KING. 

LOCAL    CENTRE     EXAMINATIONa     1902, 

Will  be  held  in  Much  and  April,  1902. 

mt  SVLLADLS  A. 

SCHOOL    EXAMINATIONB,    1002, 
ui    March    and    April,  Jitnv  and   July,  and  October  and 
Deccmbci,  1902. 
Ian  ft*  SvLLABirs  B. 

00^  for  oomuctttion  annually  Six   Exhibitions,  tenable  for 
ttm  ftoyal  Academy  <jf  Muuc  or  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
yflaJbitt  A  and  B  will  b«  Mni  Pott  Free  on  application  to  the 

jm%  m  io  1(96,  >>97,  1898,  1890  and  1900,  can  be  obtained  on 
,  prfc*  jd.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 
Jama  Muia.  Sarrtary,   u,  Hanovtr  Square,  London,  W. 
'cAldnai: —    Aaiocia,  London." 


Villi  SO  Original  lUuatrationK.     Price  -u.  >A. 

The    HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTH. 

I  (•  Iha  PraTutlon  and  Control  of  Dental  Dlioaaw. 
Itf  B.  OCXiaON  PIDLBT,  UO.&Eng.,  F.R.C.S.Kdlu., 
Dntal  Surgeon  lo  the  Evelina  Hospital,  iioutbwark. 

»V   TBa  SAMS  AUTUon. 

DIBBA8ES    OF    CHILDREN'S    TEETH. 

Wall  Illuatiated.    Price  7a.  Od. 
A  00.,  2W  and  a>l.  Regent  8tr«et,  London,  W. 


DTANICAL     MATERIAL 

TO*   IMCIWt  PCHPOSES,   CLASS-WORK,   ETC. 

JtW  MIUT  In  all  Uteber  Grade  and  other  ScbooU  are 
ttn»lli»  of  Ike  facllitiea  now  aOurded  for  obuluing 
[  tt  til  kisda,  freab  or  preaerved,  for  Uemonatratloa  to 
Frier*  ifrviif  moderate  tn  all  caaea. 

BACKBOUWi    AMD    BOH,    LTD.,    YORK, 
(■etaatlBe  Dopartmant), 

MiciioaooriCAJL  Ulidb. 


NOW    READY. 

POESIES  DE  L'ENFANCE  CHOISIES. 

By     FRAN(;oIS     LoL'l«. 

:kvn\th  L4Uion.     t'Vip,  8ro,  c/o(A  buanUr  It.  lid. 

This  cuUcctioD  of  yreticb  Poetry  for  Chttdrcn  coutaias  Nursery  Rhymea 
and  Short  Ksaay  Piec«a,  Ac. 

"  Will  b«  apecially  valued  by  thoae  whohuve  the  cbargo  of  the  educalion 
ofyouug  p«ople." — Ttachen'  Aid. 

INTERLINEAR  GERMAN  READING  BOOK. 

By  F.  HAHN.  Edited  aud  Kevised  by  C.  A.  XIUHM,  F.K.O.S. 

With  lliB  Dew  Uermaji  OiXhimim>hy  aaU  Itie  Lilenil  Kugtlsh  TraiisUtiou 

00  th(»  UuuJlU'tiiAii  Ciytttruj,  procruaivoiy  arranged,  either  for 

use  ill  olaiUMs  or  for  Scil-atady. 

Crowii  aw,  u^rapptr,  1$. ;    ciolK  bOKirtU,  It.  6d. 

"SUiiple  mural  taloa  written  lu  an  «uy  Oenuau  style;  thfl  v«ry  beat 

bot)k  for  bt'gimiura,"* 

E.  MAJlLUOKuLGU  i  CO.,  A,  OLD  Bailkt,  Lokdos,  EC. 

IMPORTANT    AMERICAN 
MATHEMATICAL    TEXT-BOOKS. 

HIGHER  ALGEBRA.    7a.  net. 

COHPLETK  8EC0H0ART  ALOKBRA.    i;..  iki.  net. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  ALGEBRA.    Part  L     Ua.  M.  net. 

TliL<  uutliura  vf  Lhi.-i  important  aerlea  of  Algebraa  are  I'rofaaaora 

filisuan  aud  6i:iiwArr,  of  the  Univeraity  of  PonnHylvauia. 
DRILL  BOOK  IK  ALOBBRA.    U.  Gd.  net. 
DRILL  BOOK  IH  TRIOONOMBTRT.    4a.  Od.  net. 

The  author  is  Frofcs^or  JuNKa,  of  Cornell  Univeraity. 
THE  CORNELL  UHIVERSITY  MATHBIIATIOAL  8ERIS8.  Vol..  havo 

alrwidy  benu  published  (in  DiifcrsDtial  Calculm,  lutejjral  Calouluaaud 

Analytic  Ucotuetry. 

iVew  Cataioifut  rtaUg, 

The  AmericAii  School  &  College  Text-Book  Agency, 

e,  ARONDCL  STREET,  STRAHO.  \.OHQQH,  'W.C 
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THE   ANSTEY   PHYSICAL   TRMNING 

COLLEGE   FOR   WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Ling's  Swedish   System  of  Educational 
and  Medical    Gymnastios 

i%  thoroughly  taught. 

THE  COLLBGG  Is  •itiuted  in  a  moat  hoUthy  uid  beintimi  <|iat, 
tod  MMomniodBtas  tl  ttudentu,  who  ar«  prtpaml  for  profnuional  work 
ud  Intradoeed  to  nmuneraUve  ponla. 

Outdoor  and  todoor  OAHBB,  BWimilRO,  DANCIIIO  and 
Voice  Production  are  also  caufbL 

CaDdilatei  ahould  be  bright,  h«itllh>',  intelligent,  woiuatily,  an  I 
welled  Ilea  led. 

The  rnursa  la>t«  two  yeara  aod  thii  coat  la  about  £100  a  year 

Age  nf  admiulon  lt>  to  28. 

In  the  caae  of  giria  who  are  not  atrong,  or  well  developed,  8  yeara 
training  la  nccasaary,  which  In  Miia  cbm  incluiles  Wood  CarvlUj;. 

Apply  to — Tht  Princijalt  The  Letiwtcft,  Uattatywrn. 


COLLEGE 


DATCHELOR      TRAINING 
KOR    TBACHEItS, 
Cauderwkll   Ghovk,   8.K. 
Principal — Miaa  Rioo. 
ilitlrat  0/  AfrMod— Mlas  OAKPKSixa. 
Other  Toacbera  and  Lecturvn. 
ProTida*  a  jiractioal    rourae  uf  iiroreaalonal    tralninR    fur  Teachora  lu 
Heoondary  SchoolN,  with  Abumlaiit  opifort iiuity  for  claaa  teaching  in  llic 

UAICIIKI.OU  (JiKi  pu[ill.)anil  othor  achooln 

STTTDBVTH     PUKl'AUKI)     KOK     THK     CAMUKIUGB     TBACIIKmi 

CBRTIKICATK  AND  LONDON  TEACaiNO  DIPLOMA. 
FREE  STUDENTSHIP  ai?anled  aiiDually  to  a  Univeralty  Omduats  In 

September  or  Januarv,  when  the  College  conraea  begin,      Alao 
A  KINDBROARTEN  DIVISION  preiiarlug  for  the  Bxaiulnatloni.  of  the 

National  Froebel  Union.     Alao 

A  PREPARATOKV  DIVISION  pieparing  for  Inter.  Aria  or  Oanibrldge 

Higher  Ix)ral  Bxamlnaljon. 

Feea  :  £16  to  £20  a  year  (or  non-tT>ldenta, 

A  coiufottable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Tenna  moderaU. 


THE  GAHBRIDGE  TRAJNING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Mlaa   M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.(Lond.). 

A  Re^dantial  College  providing  a  Year'a  Profcaalonal  Training 
for  Secondary  Teaohera. 

The  Course  indudea  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teachora'  Certilcate 
fTheory  and  Practice),  and  for  the  Teachers'  Diplniua  of  the  London 
Univeraity.  The  atndenta  attend  the  Canihriilge  UQlversity  Lectniea  on 
Teaching,  In  addition  to  thuac  of  the  reoidctit  ai]d  yiniUog  lecturan. 
Ample  opportunity  la  given  for  practice  in  teaching  Science,  I^angnagea, 
Matneniatica,  and  other  aobjecta  in  varioua  achoola  in  Cambridge, 

Stodenta  are  admitted  In  January  and  in  September.  Full  partlculara 
as  to  qoalificatlona  for  admiaaion,  Scholarahipn,  and  Duraarica,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Prikcipal,  Wollaston  Road,  Gan.brldge. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  tnanagenient  of  s  Committee  appointed  by  the  Toachera'  Guild, 

OoUege  of  Preceplora,  Beadmlatressea'  Aasodatlon,  Aaaooiation  of 

Aialstant-Mlstreaaea,  and  PliTate  Schools'  Asaoclalton.) 

Addnu — 74.  OowBR  Strekt,  Lomdok,  W.O. 

ita^mr— Miaa  AONBS  0.  OOOPBR. 

This  Agency  haa  been  eatabliahed  for  the  porpoae  of  enabling  Teachers 
to  And  work  without  unneceaaary  coat.  All  leea  have  therefore  been 
calculated  on  the  loweat  basla  to  cover  the  working  ezpensea. 

Beadmlatreaaes  of  Public  and  Private  Bcboola,  and  Parents  requiring 
Teacbera,  or  Teachera  aeeklng  appolntmeute,  are  invited  to  apply  lo  thla 
Agency. 

Many  Oraduatea  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schoola  and  Private  FamlUefi ; 
Visiting  Teachera  for  Huaic,  Art,  and  other  apeclal  aubjects;  Foreign 
Teacben  of  varioua  natlonaliUea ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teachera  are 
on  the  Reglaler,  and  every  endeavour  la  made  to  aupply  auitable  candl- 
datea  for  any  vacancy. 

School  Partnerships  and  Tranafera  are  arranged. 

OtBoe  hours — 9.90  a.m.  to  6.80  p.m.  Hours  for  Intenrtewa  are  tmm 
10,W>a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  p.m.  to  i  p.m. ;  Wednesdaya  to  1.30  p.m.  only, 
when  the  office  la  closed. 


pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

^^^  >S.  Ckaven  STR£rT,  Charing  Cross,  W.C 

{TeUxra^kic  Addrtst — *' Didaskalos.  Londom,") 

Conducted  by  Mlu  Louisa  Brouch,  lata  Registnu-  of  the  Teacben' 
Guild,  formerly  SecrctKry  of  the  Women's  Educalioo  Union,  Temcbers' 
Training  and  Registration  Society,  &c 

Miu  BhoucH  supplies  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  Certificated 
Teachers  for  Public  High  SchooU  and  Private  Schools,  Viiutinf;  Teachers 
of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistrases,  &c.,  as  well  as  English  and 
Foreign  Govemc«Mft  for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  is  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effected. 


BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    WO 

{Vnlrrt^itti  tif  Itimion), 
YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 
Til.*  College  nrovldea  Inatniction  for  students  preparing  tot 
ver»Hy  of  Lon.lon  degreea  lu  Art.-i,  Science  and  Preliminary 
al<u  Instruction  In  aubjecta  of  General  Education. 

There  la  a  Tralfiing  Department  for  Teachers,  a  Hyjiene  De 
an«l  an  Art  School. 
Studants  osB  reside  In  the  College. 
EvroAsca  ScuoLABsairti. 
One  Coortanid  Scbolarahip  in  Arta,  annual  value  £31  lOa..  ti 
three  years  ; 
One  Pfeilfer  Scholarabip  In  Science,  annnal  value  CV,  tenat 
three  years; 
Will  be  awarded  on  the  resulla  "f  the  Bismination  to  bs  held 
Partlculara  on  application  l<>  the  Frliuipal. 


BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    WO 

(t'dt'i'eriilv  nf  Ijimion), 

YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

I>c|iartiiient  fur  Proreoniooal  Training  In  Teachlutc 

Head  or  the  Dejiartment— Mt.v>  Haxxab  RuuRRTtioy,  B.. 

Tlie  O'lirve  Inelurles  full  preparation  for  the  ExaniinaUoo 
Teaching'  DlptoiiuiH  Krantetl  by  the  Unlveraitles  nf  L/>udou  aitd  O 
held  aiiititntly  in  Dfcemb.-T. 


TTNIVERBITT  COLLEGE.  BRISTOL.    SoMional 

are  Mrganised  for  the  Mairicnlation,  Preliminary  Scienti 
mediate  Arts  and  Intermediate  ^ience  Kxaminationa  of  the  fjl 
Df  London,  and  for  the  B.A.  and  U.Sc  Degree  Work.  Oompcaitlc 
each  «r  the  above  Courses,  £13  Ik.  per  aeaalon.  Reglstratioa 
Guinea. 

Compleie  llirt'e  Yean'Conrses are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining,  Hi 

anil  Ble>-trical  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  Students  intending  I 

Architects  an.l  Surveyora.  The  College  !■>  the  only  lustitutiou  in 

of  Eiirilaiiil  which  prOMdea  cumplcte  Medical  and  Denul  Curric 

A  Lxnv  HAS  nKcN  Appointed  a.s  Tdtor  to  tuk  Womcv  Stdd 

Several  ScHuLARsHirn  will  be  olfervd  for  Compedtlon  in  June, 

For  full  Infornuitiou  aee  l'tosi»tU!i,  which  will  bo  forsrarda 

application.      JAMES  RAFTKH,  SecreUry. 


WESTFIELD    COLLEGE    (FOR    WOM 

llAHi-tTEAP,    LOSDOS, 

foUR  I9CU(.)LARSHIP3  of  the  value  of  from  £30  to  MO 
two  years,  will  Iw  olTered  fur  competition  at  an  Examination 
on  June  S4th  and  IJth,  liKM. 

Candidates  miiat  not  be  under  IS  yean  of  age,  and  lunat  bs 
the  Mutriculaiion  Examination  ol  tlie  University  of  £/mdon. 
ce!<srul  candidates  will  be  retiuired  to  come  into  r^aidence  \t 
next,  and  to  nad  fnr  the  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  Degree  of  the  Unit 
London.  Entrance  forms  and  Oili  iiarticnlars  may  be  obtained 
Sccr.-laiy,  Miss."?.  M.  SilEK. 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAT  COLLEGE  (Univeraity  of  L 

The  EasUr  term  begins  on  April  ilat,  IHOS. 

Tlie  CollcKc  pieimres  Students  for  the' London  Degrees  In  8e< 
Art.s  and  for  the  Oxford  Honour  Examinatlona. 

Ten  Entrance  Scholarahipe  from  £40  to  £75  a  year,  tenable 
years,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  July,  lOOJ. 

For  further  partlctdars  apply  to  the  Sccreiarj',  Royal  Hollowa] 
E«haiii,  Surrey. 

fiOUTH  AFRICA.     ClasMis  in  Dutch,  Znln  and 

Lui^uafei,  are  held  at  KiNi.'i  College,  L.>!<ij<i!<,  Stb» 
Ai'ply  lo  the  Secretary. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UHIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEAGHI 

Bnppliea  eiperienced  Teachera,  with  University  diaclnctions  In 

MathcniatlL'a,    Eiii^llMh    Language  and    Literature,    History,  B( 

Frt-iich,     Qerruan,  lulian  and  Science   to    PUBLIC    UD  PI 
■CHOOLS,  aa : 

(1)  ABBI8TAHT  MISTBEBSBB. 

(2)  BB8IDEHT   ABD  VI8ITIH0  TBAOHBM  for  special  sul 

(3)  LBCTUBBBB. 

(4)  EXAHIBERB.    The  Examinations  are  conducted  In  Pc 

Private  Schools  in  all  aubjccti  by  written  papers, 
\txt  by  Exatnlnera  of  long  profesalooal  si^naln^  ks 
tlonal  axparianea. 
Applications  to   be  made  to  Mlaa  ORr:fXii,  Sec,  48,   Mall  ( 
Keuatngtou,  W. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MAS 

aj,  Southampton  Street,  Hloomsburv  Squake,  W.C 

Ra^trar—^xv,  F.  TAYLOR,  U.A.  (Cantah-X 

Low  commissions.     Liberal  discount. 

Headmasters  having  vacancies  on  their  staffs  and  AssZatu) 
leekiiig  appointraenti  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  KecistRj 

Ofltcc  bourb  ;  to  a.m.  to  5  p.m. :  Saturdays,  roa-m.  to  1  p.tn.  f 
generally  between  these  houi3,  or  by  .ipcciol  appointmenL 
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V. 


lessrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS'  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

Catalogues  Forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


LCKWOODS'    ILLUSTRATED    CLASSICAL 
TEXTS. 

i;<:.er*l  Editor— H.   W.  AUDEN,   M.A.,    Assistant   Master 
at  Fettes  Collego. 

'.-Oallto  War.     I-III.     By  J.  M.  H>HDwlrH,  M.A.,  HukIiJ. 

'.-Callio  War.    IV..  V.    By  St.  J.  B.  WvsMt-Wii.uuix,  M.  A., 
pRsjtiJ.      ir.iA  or  u^fhoul  rojul).,  In.  (VI.     Vocab.  Mp«nHflly,  3d. 
r^aalUo  vrar.    VI.,  VII.    Bj  0.  A.  A.  dd  Poktit,  M.A., 

lUmj*.     Ik  (VI. 

n.— Ceor^e.     I.      Bjr  John  SiiuiiArxT,   M.A.,   Wwtnifnutcr. 

.  ..I. 

(IL-Ceor<io.     IV.     By  J.  .Smo«AUXT,  M.A.    In.  M. 

ill~Xn»\d.     v..  YI.     By  St.  J.  B.  WTi«at-Wu.i.«>,v,  MA. 

I 

:-  Odas.    I.,  II.    By  John  SMintiArxT,  M.A.     Id  (kL 
-In  Catllinam.    I.-IV.    ny  11.  W.  Ait.e.v,  M.A.     In  ihl. 

!■- Metamorphoses  (Selaotlons).     By  J.  U.  Vixck,  M.A., 

->i(t..;.i     1",  c-i. 

stiMoes -Olynthlaos.     I.-III.     By  U.  Sn«Ri-LEt,  M.A., 

-'    ■      i>.  wl 

lyasay.    VI.    By  K.  E.  amn^,  M.A.,  8U  John's  Oollecr, 

pboB — Anabasis.    1.,    U.    By    A.   .Uo^^ikk,  M.A.,   Hvin^m 
f  IVW«.  Hiili.     I-.  i-l 

IS    THE   PRE^. 
jItT.-XXVIII.    Hy  G.  MiPPLnoN,  JLA  ,  uid  A.  Soutkr,  M.A. 
'  Uiut.-JaCarlha.    By  J.  F.  SMULiir,  H.A.,  WestTainKtxr. 
1.-I..  II.     My  a.  W.  Addo,  M.A. 


BLACKWOODS'  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEABE. 


BLUCKWOODS'    EMOLISH    CLASSICS. 

Editor- J.  H.  LOBIUN,  M.A.,  formerly  Examiner 
it)  Koglisb  in  the  Uaiversity  of  Aberd(3en. 

..— Llfa    of  Johnson.      Bv    t).  Niruot   HmTn,    M.A., 
l«,  M 

Ith.  -  Traveller.    Deserted    VlUatfa,    and    other 
Paams.    Hy  .1.  11.  Lokuak,  H.a.    u.  M. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.    By  W.  E.  W.  ColliK!.,  M.A.     In.  «d. 
-■armlon.    By  Aui:x«vi>kr  Mackiic,  ILA.     I:  (Id. 

'adisa  Lost,  Books  I.-IV.    Br  J.  Loon  Robertijon, 

,«i-     S.    OJ. 

|.-Ttae  Task,  and  Minor  Poems.    I)y  BLizABirrn  Lxk. 
u-Uves  of  Milton  and  Addison.    Hy  PmfcaAor  J.  W. 

flkrr.  H.  *.      2..  hi. 

XTle.-EBsay  on  Burns.    By  Johk  Dnwxis,  M.A.    Ss.  M. 

-Baeay  on  Criticism,  Bape  of  the  Look,  and  other 
una.    iJyC.  .'*'.i  1,11,  M.A. .  1. lit. li.    }s.  (;d. 
tL.— Essays  on  Poetry.    By  I).  NnuoLSMini,  JI.A.    2«.  Od. 
Perdawortfa,  Coleridge,  and  Keats.     By  A.  I).  Usa.  M.A. 

-Beleot  Essays.    By  Afi\£i  Wilho.n.    ta.  od. 
•.*  Other  rolunus  to  folhte. 


>PO>TED  By  THg  LOHPOW  BCHOOL  BOitBD. 

BACKWOODS'    LITEBATURE     READERS. 

5  JOHN  ADAMb,  M.A.,  B.So.,  F.C.P.,  Hoclor, 
.P.  Church  Trainiog  Collego,  Glasgow. 

.  I.  It  :  Bk.  II..  I-.  <d.  ;  Bk.  III.,  Ik.  .)d. ;  Bk.  1V„  In.  (hi. 

aPOPTED  BY  THB  LOWDOW  SCHOOL  BOHRD. 

Is'    Simplex   Civil    Service   Copy    Books.     Bv 

T   rk.ftfc' L,  b.A..  Lfirh  .\r'&(loij)y.     In  .s  li>..k*.     '.'.I.  (^ueli. 
TIM  OalTersal  Writing  Books.    No.  I.    No.  3.    M.  mrh. 


s  Guide  to  Writing.   By  JobvT.  Pkarck,  U.a.  vA. 


LlAU  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  46,  George  St.,  Edinburgh  ;  and  37,  Paternoster  Row,  London.  E.C, 


Ellt.-l  tiy  R.  BFllMI.EV  JOHNSON. 
Each  Play  roiiiplot*,  with  IntrrHlticLiou,  Ni.titt,  and  Glo*i«iry. 
Kvo  v(jliini(?A,  stiff  I»iM»r  covpr»,  l».  ;  rlnlh,  1«.  M. 
Tha  Merchant  of  Venice.   |/>mil.«.     {     The  Tempest, 
Richard  II.  IKeMl'i.  Aa  You  Like  It. 

Jullui  CoBiar.  iKmiln.      I      Henry  V. 

Macbeth.  /»  iht  pr"<. 

*.*     other*  in  iiT*pamtinn. 


In  crown 
[Rendu. 


ENGLISH. 

History  of  English  Literature.    By  J.  Lnais  RnntRnox,  M.A. 

■if. 
Outlines  of  English  Literature.      By  the  .^anie  Author,     la.  tkl. 
English    Verse   for  Junior   Classes.      By  tho  nme  Author. 

Part  I.,  Cbanrer  lo  C«1oridt!(!.     Part  11.,  Ititli  Century  Poeta.     la.  dd. 

net  each. 
English  Prose  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes.    By  the  same 

Amhnr.    Tart  I.,  .Malory  tij  .loIin*)ii.    Part  II.,  I'.tlih  Centnry  Writers. 

'2*.  i^'i.  earli, 
English  Drama.     Uy  the  :aim(!  Author.     Jx.  dd. 
The   George  Ellot    Reader.     By  ELizAurrii  Lh.    With  Inlru- 

ductiuu  and  r<.>rtrAit.     2:*. 
atormonth's    Dictionary.      College    Edition,   7a    dd. ;     Behool 

Edition,  la. 
100  Stories  for  Composition.    In  AltemaUve  Venlona.     la.  Sd. 
Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition.    1«. 
Things  of  Every  Day.    A  Popular  Science  Reader,   niiutiated.  it. 
Ttae  School  Anthology  of  English  Versa.    Prom  Chan(»r  to 

the  Preneiit  Ihiy.     By  J.  H.  LonhM»r,  .M.A. 


I  In  Ih*  prtM*. 


LATIN    AND    GBEEK. 


Higher  Latin  Unseens.    By  H.  W.  Audex,  M.A.    Sa.  dd 
Higher  Latin  Prose.     By  11.  W.  At'oa.N,  M.A.    3a.  ed.     *.'  iCay, 

^*.  net. 
Lower  Latin   Proaa.    By  K.  P.  Wiuiox,  >LA.    3s.  HiL     ',■  ir>y, 

:*».  neL 
Lower  Latin  Unseens.    By  W.  LounAS,  M.A.    3>, 
First   Latin   Sentences  and  Prose.    By  K.  P.  Wiuox,  M.A. 

2->.  l«l. 
Tales  of  Ancient  Thessaly.    By  J.  W.  B.  Pcarci,  M.A    la. 
Higher  Greek  Unseens.    By  H.  W.  Audex,  M.A.    Sa.  dd. 
Higher  Greek  Prose.     By  H.  W.  Audcn,  M.A.    Ss.  dd.    *,•  A'ly, 

ii*i.  net. 
Greek  Prose  Phrase  Book.    By  H.  W.  Audix,  M.A.    Interlesved. 

3...  (1.1. 

Greek    Teat   Papers.       i)y  Jahss  Moir,  Lltt.D.,  LL.D.      Sa.  dd. 

*.*   Krti,  Oh.  uet. 
Lower  Greek    Prose.     By  K.  P.  Wii.>(On,  H.A.    3a.  (Id.     '.■  Key, 

ja.  net. 
Greek  Accidence.    By  T.  C.  Wuthcrbead,  M.A.     la.  d<l. 


MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Historical  Reader  of  Early  French.    By  Prof.  U.  A.  Stkono, 

and  L.  I).  BAKsirrr,  JI.A.,  Lht.I).    3s. 

All  French  Verbs  In  Twelve  Hours  (except  Defeclire  VerlH> 
By  A.  J.  WVATT.     U. 

French  Test  Papers.  Por  Clrfl  Senriee  and  Univeralty  Stndanta. 
By  E.M1I.P-:  B.  uc  Kb.».\VO'S.     -^. 

Ttaa  Tutorial  Handbook  of  French  Composition.  By 
AtrRKU  Mekciek,  L.  bi  L.     3s.  (kl. 

The  Children's  Guide  to  the  French  Language.  By  Axxia 
(3.  FtKlucn.      Is. 

Progressive  German  Composition.  WItIt  Copioii..«  Note*  and 
l.lioins.  and  /■/ftsC  ISTIlOliCCnoS  TO  (iKUM.iS  I'lilLOLOdY. 
By  LociH  LlBOVlt's,  Ph.D.  3*.  (kl.  Alao  In  Two  PartA  ;  Compo- 
sition, 'is.  (>d. ;  Philology,  Ic.  Od.     '.•  A'»»  '"  ('o«i"i»((i«n,  Oa.  net. 

Lower  Grade  German.    By  the  same  Aulltor.    3s.  dd. 

A  Compendious  German  Reader.  By  O.  B.  Beak,  M.A.  2a.  M. 

A  History  of  German  Literature.    By  3.  O.  Rohkrtbok,  Ph.D. 

l/mmAlioMy. 

A  Spanish  Grammar.  With  a  Copious  General  VncabuUiry  (Spanish- 
Engliab>    By  Wiluam  A.  KssasH.    8a  dd. 


Arithmetic.   By  A.  V.  Lotiiiax,  M.A.,  B.Sc.    With  Anawera,  Sa.  Od. 
Modern    Geometry   of    the   Point,    Straight    Lino,    and 

Circle.     An  KIrnieutary  ricotler.     By.  J.  A.  Trikp,  M.A.     3a. 
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5ome  of 


Williams  &  Norgate's  School  Books 

On    the    French    and    German    Languages. 


I 

I 


I 


THE    FRENCH     LANGUAGE. 

Fob  Public   Schools   where  Latin   is  Taught. 

Butf^ne's  The  Studfint's  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
French  Language,  »ilh  an  Hi>itorir«l  Sketch  of  the  ForTiiation 
of  French.  F»r  the  Use  of  Public  SchooU.  With  Bxerci(*e«.  By  G. 
BunfcKE  Fahnacht,  Ut4<  Prtnch  Master,  Westininntfr  School.  SSod 
Edition,  tboronphly  Revised.  Square  crown  Rvo,  cloOi,  5*.  Or  »«[«- 
ntrly,  Grammar,  Sit.  ;  Bxerci»CK,  3i.  <Ui. 
"  The  appearance  of  a  Gntininar   like   thU  in   In  itself  a  siea    that 

gre«t  advance  Is  being  made  In  the  teaching  of  modern  an  well  as  of 

aucleut  languages.     .    .    .    Tlie  nileH  and  obserrstionttari'  all  flclantiflcally 

cUMlfled  and  MCplalned.    .     .     .     Mr  EuKene'ft  book  Ih  one  that  we  fan 

strongly  recommend  for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  large  schooK"— 

Kdvmtioual  Time*, 

Butfftne'a   French    Method.    Elementary   French  Lessons.    Esxy 

Ttule^  and    Bxprct«r«   preparatory  to  the  "Student's  Comparative 

French  Grantmar."    By  the  same  Anthor.    17th  Edition.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  IK  M. 

'*  Certainly  desanea  to  rank  among  the  best  of  our  Elementary  French 

Bieroise-booka."— fe'(/«at/ioiu»/  Tiims. 

BaC^oc'a  Oomparative  Frenoh-EnflUh  Studies,  Grmm- 
raatiral  and  Idinmatio.  Being  an  t>ntirely  Itnwritt#-n  B'liUon  of  the 
"  Froiifh  KxercisfK  for  Middle  srnl  Cpi*r  Fnnni*"  17th  Edition. 
Cloth.  '2h.  M 

Bolelle  (Jas.)  French  Composition  through  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  English.     EditMt,  with  Note«,  UlntJi,  and  Introduction,  by 
jAins  BoIeuj:,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.),  Henlor  Frrnch  Master,  Dulwich 
College,  Ac,  Ac     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    S*.  per  volume. 
Vol.      I.    Frederick  the  Qraat. 
Vol.    II.     Warren  Haatings. 
Vol.  III.     Lord  Olive. 
"  Tills  volume  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher,  produced,  or 

rather  begotten,  not  In  the  cloaet,  bat  In  the  class-room,  and — what  Is 

rarer — of  a  teacher  euually  conversant  with  both  lauguages.    In  reviewing 

the  two  previous  voluroas  we  explained  and  eocproaaed  onr  approval  of 

H.  D«-*ie)le'B  method  of  teaching  French  composition,  and  It  Is  sulftclent  to 

say  that  the  present  essay  Is  aa  fully  aud  Judldotuly  annotat<H)  aa  the  two 

previous  ones."— •/ouriuU  o/  Edueation. 

Rotfet  (F.  F.)-An  Introduction  to  Old  French.  Ky  F.  F. 
HiWBT,  of  Geneva  University.  Historj-.  rtrannuar,  Chrestomathy, 
and  GU)*w.r)*.    4W)  pp.    Crown  9vo,  cloth.  ()«. 

Delboft— The  Student's  Graduated  French  Reader,  for  the 
line  of  Public  Schools.  I.— First  Year;  Anecdotes,  Tales,  Historical 
Pieces.  Edited,  with  Notes  aud  a  complete  Vocabulary,  by  Lfov 
DCI.BOH,  M.A.,  late  of  King's  College,  London.  12th  Edition.  liUi 
pp.    Crown  Svo,  rloth,  2«. 

Dalbos— The  Student's  Graduated  French  Reader.    II.— 
BfM' ond   Yftar;    Ulfltorlcal   Pieces  and  TalM.     Kso  pp.     mh   Rlltl.m. 
Crown  Rvo.  doth,  2s. 
"A  better  book  will  always  supplant  those  that  are  inferior.    .    .    . 

The  IntTinslc  merit*!  of  this  series  Justify  their  appearance.    .     .     .    The 

nxtracts    are    well    chonen    with  a  view  to  Interest   the  translator.'*— 

fvivootl"nal  Times. 
"This  is  a  very  sallit^ctory  collection  ft-om  the  best  authors,  ae1ecte<l 

with  great  care  and  supplied  with  adequate  notes.     .    .    .    A  thoroughly 

good  book  of  thin  kind  should,  In  fact,  l>e  calculated  to  inspire  a  taste  for 

literature  In  tlie  stndeiit's  mtnd.    The  volumes  edited  by  11.  Deltms  fairly 

meet  this  reqniremenK"— yoiimo/  of  Education, 

DelbOB  (ij.)— Little  Batf^ne's  French  Reader.  For  Begiunent. 
Anecdol**  and  Tales.  Edited,  with  Note«t  and  a  couiplftc  Vocabulary. 
4th  Kdlllon.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2«. 

Roget  (F.  F.)-Flrat  Steps  In  French  History,  Literature 
and  Philology.    Ni<cclally  preparM  for  the  UnlvernitleM*  Local, 
Antiy,  and  other  ExBiiMiistl<'iift.     3r*l  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  :>fi. 
"'rhiH  manual  will   be  s  boon  to  many  who  have  neither  time  nor 

inclltiiitiou   to  work  through  a  large  volume  on  the  history  of  French 

literature,  but  who  yet  d4><tire  to  obtain  a  kuowledse  Aulhcientto  enabln 

them    to    pigeon-hole    their    reading    of   French    prose  aud    poetry."— 

E/lvrntiannt  Time$. 

Victor  Hugo— Les  Mls^rables.  I>es  Phnctpsnx  Enl&odes.  Edited, 
with  Lif^and  Notes,  l>y  J.  UmIrllk,  Senior  French  Haiiter,  Dulwich 
College.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Each  Ss.  ltd. 
"  Msy  be  pronounced  a  ^uccesv.    Tlie  t*eloctioa  haa  been  made  with 

Judgment,  and  th*»  noteM  are  gooA."—Atheturum. 

"  A  worthy  addition  to  our  st^ock  ot  French  read  lug- books,  which  will 

be  welconieit  by  numberless  tna«ters.     .     ,     .     M.  Bolelle's  notes  are  fall 

and  to  the  ]foiiit,  hifi  philolo^'y  is  sound,  and  his  translations  idiomatic. "— 

JovrnnJ  of  E'iut^licn. 

Victor  Hugo-Motre  Dame  de  Parle.    Adapted  for  the  nee  of 
Sch'K>N  and  Colleges.     By  J.  BoIrllk,  B.A.,  Henior  French  Master, 
Dulwioh  College.     2  vols.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Bach  38. 
"  His    Dote<*   abound    In  good  renderings  of  acntencss  and  phnwM, 

opportune  reiiiarkn  on  the  pro^icr  meanings  of  words,  aud  historical  fnfor* 

matlon  nece&sary  to  elucidate  the  {.exW—Athenttntn. 


GERMAN    LANGUAGE. 

Welsse's  Complete  Practical  Grammar  of  the 
Language,  with  Exercises  on  C^mventation,  I^ttent,  } 
Treatises,  Ac.    4th  Edition,  almost  entirely  rewritten,     i 
cIoUi,  6s. 
"  We  have  no  hesitation  in   pronouncing  this   the   fullest 

sattafactrjry  German  Oramniar  yet    pnblUhsd  In  England.  "- 

Kducntinn. 

Welsse's  Short  Guide  to  German  Idioms:  bein^'A 

of  Ih'-  Miu'iis  nio-.'  in  n---;   wiili   Ex.>iiuii)af  lot.  Pa}"'ns.     *'i. 

Apel's  Short  and  Practical  German  Grammar  for 

withcopi[>ui«Kxsni)tl4san<l  ExerciiieM.  Srd  Edition.  I'imo,  el 
JLhn's  German  Method  by  Rose.  A  New  Editiou  of  t 
Book,  with  a  Supplement  consisting  of  Models  of  Co^J 
Table  of  all  Regular  Dl^itonant  and  Irregular  Verbs,  Rl 
Prepositions,  Ac,  Ac.  By  A.  V.  Rosr.  Twu  Courses  i 
.     Cloth,  Ss.  dd. 

Flrrt  Course.    Cloth,  2s. 

This  Edition  has  a  valuable  addition  by  Rose,  which  Is  eop: 

Key  to  thf  Exercises.     12uio,  nt-wwl,  8d. 

Schlutter's  German  Claas-Book.  A  Course  of  1 
bwcd  on  Becker  A  SyHtt-'rn.  and  so  arrAnge<l  a.«  to  exhibi 
development  of  the  Language,  and  \U  Aitluities  with  the  En 
Fr.  acHLtTTER,  Roval  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  4i 
I3mo,  cloth,  fia.    (Key.  5h.) 

M6ller  (Jl.>— A   German    Reading    Book.      A   Cod 

Sddutter's  Gennan  Claas-B>>ok.  With  a  complete  Vocabui 
Bditlon,  corrected  to  the  oillclal  German  Spelling.  C 
cloth,  2b. 

Phlllipps  (V..  B.li.)~A  Short  Sketch  of  German 

ture,  for  Sch'wds.  By  Vivu.s-  Phili  ii-iN,  H.A.,  AsHlstanl 
Ft'ltcs  College,  Edinburgh.    2nd  Edition,  ReviseiL    Pott  8vi 


ARMT  SERIES.    Edited  by  J.  T.  W.  Perowi 

This  Series  is  equally  well  adapted  for  general 

and  for  those  preparing   for  the  Array,   Oxl 

Cambridge  Certificates,   and  other  Examina 

fact,  for  all  who  wish  to  improve  their   Fre 

German. 

**Th].(!  iSeries  has  brought  fascinating  examples  i 

nndcr  tlio  eyoa  of  Knglt.sh  readers  in  a  neat  and  ban 

Besides   having   the   military    flavour,  they  are  n 

Htyle." — Scotsman. 

Le  Coup  de  Pistolet,  dtc.    Piuisrrn  MKniw^.s.     2s.  Od. 

"A  book  more  admirably  suited  to  Its  purpose  could  not  I 
Tlie  Editors  deserve  ti>  be  congratnlate^l.'— iVoiiomi/  Ohtifrr^, 

**Tlie  first  two  volumeji  are  an  excellent  choice,  and  wo  advU 
whether  candidate  or  lay,  to  purchase  the  v(  lame  of  Mertm^ 
o/  Kdumti^n. 
Valllante.    JAcgrcftViircK.vT.    2fl.  Gd. 

"The  books  are  well  got  up,  and  In  Vailtnnte  an  excalleot 
been  made/— /.'war»(ioii, 

"The  nofw  are  few  and  brief,  but  all  are  helpfhl.    The  storj 
delightful  onp." — Scotsmnn.. 
Contes  MlUtalres.    A.  DArnrr.    'J.t.  tVl 

"  'Yhpsc  4tnrio4  are  mainly  culled  from  a  series  called  (.>intm 
originally  contributed  by  their  author  to  the  Fffftiro.  Wrltti 
heat  Imnieiliatt-ly  after  the  great  1S70  war,  they  i^how  Dsudef' 
many  way^  At  its  highest.    .     .    .     We  tbereTore  do  more  tlian  i 

—  we  urge  all  readers  of  French  Ui  grt  the  stories  In  some  for 
present  one  Ih  both  good  and  cheap.  Tlie  paper  Is  excellent  sn 
cirar  and  bold.  ...  A  neat  map  of  Pari*  will  assist  the 
following  the  movement  of  the  stories." — The  Schoolmtutrr. 

Auf  Verlomem  Posten  and  Naasarena  Danti. 

V.  DawAi.u     3». 
"  Tlie  two  stories  by  Johannes  v.  Dewall  are  well  suited  for  thei 
the  style  and  action  are  not  too  dlthcnlt  for  those  whose acqualc 
Germsn  Ir  not  extensive,  and  ample  ex(/1anatory  annotatkm  la 

—  Satunlay  Itfvie^r, 

Brsahlungen.    K.  Honcn.    3s. 

"The  contents  are  interetiting  and  mo<Iern,  and  fSIrly  dlC 
notes  are  practical  and  not  tiionnmcrous.  It  makes  a  good  rssd 
of  unseens.  *'—R/ucaifotia/  Tinue. 

*' A  welcome  addition  to  the  excellent  'Army  Series.* 
lelootlon  lucludss  several  old  favourites  of  ours."— yon mal  of 


WILLIAMS     !c     NOROATE, 
14.  HenrietU  Street,  Covent  Gftrden,  London,  Euid  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxtord.    Edinburgh  Agency  :  20.  South  Frederic: 
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CAMBRIDGE     UNIVERSITY     PRESS. 


NOW    READY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.      Price  6a.  not. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  with   Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  F.  KiRKPATBrcK,  D.D., 

Mister  of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridgo ;     Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  tbe  University  of  Cambridge. 

_  T>t«lltton  orth«  Pnlmi  prapand  by  Pmfesior  Kmiti'iTaK'K  for  the  Oainbrl'lije  Bible  U'T  Schools  lukTlii);  beeti  completM  ami  publlahed  In  three 
Niacin  Um  whole  work  U  now  luu  pubiiAlied  iu  a  xiOKle  volume.  The  luma  U  larjter  than  in  the  iieparate  voliiniea,  and,  a  thinner  |»|i«r  bxtoit  uned, 
ItlllMmkl  tJiat  tbia  edition  will  be  fonml  convenient  in  »iw,  ami  that  many  readnni  will  prefer  It  tn  the  aeparmte  volumea. 

k  PITT    PRESS    SHAKESPEARE.     Xew   Volume  N,m  Rm^ij. 

BCbeth.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  A.  W.  Vekity,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 


fe 


Wortd,—"  Mr.  Verity's  HItions  at  Sliikcuppar^  in  Uiiii  well-known  sorlex  am  BlwayK  on  unch  a  hiffh  level  that  it  woiiM  be  difflriUt  to  surpoib* 
«zc«lleiie«  in  anj  iwrttnilar  iimtauco.     *  MactMth,*  however,  nirlkea  tta.  It  tbe  Ihius;  b^  ptutslbli)  at  all,  %n  reachiuK  a  higher  point  than  any 

I  plaXt  or  perhap-*  a*  erhibitin;  the  cuinmon  faatnrM  of  thin  vlltion  in  snch  a  remarkable  deKree  ms  to  entitle  it  to  the  hiKhr^t  ronfiidflratlon 

bM«ilttoii  ilntnst  beyond  pnloe." 


MATHEMATICAL    TEXT-BOOKS. 


imetry  for  Young  Beginners,  an  Introduction 

Id  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ooomctry.     By  F.  W.  Sas- 
MBIOH,  Headmaster  of  Oundle  Soliool.     Ik.  4d. 

netrioal  Drawing.  With  Notes  and  Examples 
W.  H.  Blvthk,  M.\.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
Part  t.  Plane  and  Elementary  Solid.  2.1.  M.  Part 
.  U.    Solid  or  Descriptive  Geometry.     28. 

f  Aid, — "  We  can  recommend  the  b(X)k  with  ever)'  t'onflilence,  as 
1  that  Ita  adoption  will  yield  encouraging  n^^ulla." 

r.—**  ▲  well-written  UnoV  with  plentinil  dlaf^remN  and  an  ex- 
1  anmber  of  exercine.  from  many  aourcea." 

Contents  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  BooIib  of 

[iBclld,  arranged  and  explained  by  M.  J.  M.  Hill,  M.A., 
[fc.D,,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  University 
^CtUege,  Liondon.     Fcaji.  4to.     Cm.  net. 


L — "  Tlilaetliliun  dcjierveH  a  welcome  from  all  who 
9h  hirarr>\'einetit  of  aeoittet-ncal  t-carhin^.  .  .  It  oiiijtit  to  tn' 
ImidM  Ijr  all  teacher,  and  atttdeiitii  »f  geometry." 

ioal  ConioB.     By  F.  S.  Maoaulay,  M.A., 

Dt- Master  at  St.  Paul's  Sctiool.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 


A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Hydrostatics.    By  .T. 

(inEAVKfl,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridgo. 
Crown  8vo.    Ss.     Solutions  to  the  Examples.    5s. 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary   Dynamics.      By  S. 

Ij.  Lo.sev,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Grown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 
Solutions  to  the  Examples.    Crown  6vo.     7a.  (Id. 

Plane  Trigonometry.   By  S.  L.  Lonby,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7?.  Gd.  ;  or  in  separate  Parts — 
P^rt  I.  up  to  and  including  the  Solutions  and  Propertitw 
of  Triangles,  5«.  ;  Part  II.,  De  Moivre's  Theorem  and  the 
Higher  Portions.  3s.  Od.  Solutions  to  the  Examples. 
10s.  Gd. 

A'nture. — '*  It  would   be  hard  to  llml  n  better  introdnction  to  Plane 
Trigonometry." 

A  TreatisB  on  Plane  Trigonometry.    By  E.  W. 

IIoBSON.  Sc.n.,  Fellow  of  Clirist's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  University  Lecturor  in  ilathomatics.  Demy  8vo. 
Second  Edition.     t2s. 


THE    PITT    PRESS    MATHEMATICAL    SERIES. 


Elements  of  Geometry.     Edited  by  H. 

TatuiB,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

V  WaanMin — "It  cannot  fail  to  takr  a  very  pronilncMt  plare 
ttiivlaablett^xt-bookit  ofOeometr}'  which  have  been  issu«<l  duriuK 
'tnyaaf*.' 

BooksL,  IL     Is.  Gd.  Books  III.,  IV.     Js.  Gd. 

Books  v..  \T   Is.  Gd.  Books  XI..  Xn.   Is.  Gd. 

Books  1.— IV.  Ss.  Books  I.— \7.     4s. 

Booksl.— \a.  and  XI.,  XII.      In  One  Volume, 
complete.      5s. 

Matlong  to  the  Exercises  in  Taylor's  Euclid. 

Bt  W.  \V.  Tatlob,  M.A.  Books  I.— IV.  Os.  Books 
n.  and  XL  Oa.  Book  I.-IV.,  VI.  and  XI.  Crown 
tn^    10a.  Gd. 

«tlc  for  Schools.      By    C.    Smith,  M.A., 
o(  fiidney  -iussex  College,  Combridge.     With  or 
Ancwere.     Stereotyped  Edition.     3s.  6d. 
wt)  Parts : — 

Pmi   I.  Chap.  I.— Vm.,  Elemeutary,  with  or  with- 

oat  Anawera.     3s. 
Part  II.  Cbapt.  IX. — XX.,  with  or  without  Answers. 


to  C.  Smith's  Arithmetic. 
Crown  8ro.  7«.  Gd. 


By   G.   Hale, 


Elementary  Algebra. 

.M.A.      Is.  CJ. 


By  W.  W.  RousB  Ball, 


Elementary    Plane  Trigonometry.      By  E.  W. 

HoBsoN,  Sc.U.,  F,K.S.,uniI  C.  M.  Jf.ssop,  MA.     4s.  Gd. 

The    Elements    of    Hydrostatics.       By    S.    L. 

LosEV,   M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal 

HoUoway   College,  sometime  Fellow  of   Sidney  Sussex 

College,  Cambridgo.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 

Rrtmri  fir,m  I'r^fiirt.—" T)w  preitent  volume  is  intenietl  to  be  for  the 

u<«e  >*f  rhe  claafi  of  iituileou  for  whom  my  *  Blementit  of  Statfea  and 

Dynaml<-«'  was  writtw.and  may  be  retjanled  an  aconlinoatiou  of  that 

Srtumt  H'rtrW.— "The  inerlta of  Mr  Loney's  excellent  text-bonka  arr  fo 
well  known  (hat  it  Is  enoaitb  to  say  that  this  work  maintains  the  «tandanl 
of  its  predeceaaom.** 

Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics.     By  S.  L. 

LONKY.     M..\.       Seventh     Edition.       7s.     Gd. 
Or  in  Separate  Parts  : — 
Part   I.    Elements  of  Statics.   4s.  Gd.    Part  II.    Ele- 
ments of  Dynamics.    3s.  Gd. 

Solutions  of  the  Examples  in  the  Elements  of 

Statics  and  Dynamics.      By  the  same  Author.      Second 
Edition.    7b.  Gd. 

Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  for  Beginners.    By 

S.  L.  LoNBr,  M.A.     Sixth  Edition.     4s.  (id. 


C.  J.  CLAY  fi  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 
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MR.    MURRAYS    NEW    SERIES    OF 


MR.  MURRAY'S 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  TEXT -BOOKS.  HOME  and  SCHOOL  LIBRi 


Edited  by  LAURIE   MAGNUS,  M.A., 
MagdAlen  College,  Oxford. 


w 


Brtt&ln   Over   the   Sea.     A  Reader  U>t  ScIiooIr.    OompUM  and 

E/lited  by  EuZABtmi  Lk«,  Author  of  "A8clio*)I  Hlxtoryof  EiikHaIi 

Lilerature,"  &r.     B<litor  of  "Cowi»«f'»<  TahIc  riiJ  Mliifir  r'MTn«,"  Ar. 

With  fuur  Ma[ui  of  ihe  Biiti")!  Kuifthr  at  iliffor^tit  imtIikU.    Urown 

Bvo.    21.  <kj. 
Till*  School   Reader  In  ronctrived  on   novel   Mum.      The  extneu  atv 
arruiged   In  srclton*.  contprifiliig   "The  Rn(>ll«h  Otloonw  up  to  I'>fKi."' 
"AuRtralla,"   "India,"    "South  Afrlrt,"  Ac;   and  iJn-  »'■'  -• 

from  th«  works  of  Sir  Wali^-r  Riilr-i^;li  tu  the  sp»*cbri*  of  i 
Held.     It  coutalUM  a  Utormry  intuKluciJitn,  ami  x\n>  uiiiu  ■  . 
who   i*  a  coiitribulur  to  the  Itictionarjf  o/  .V.w.Vmi/  }Ho'jo'i'>ri,  '-airioi* 
AAtiuraiice  that  the  editorial  work  ^>^  well  donm. 

Mr.  r.  A.  Babnktt,  (H.M.  ln8i*oc:t.)r  of  Tratnln^  College*) :  —  "  I  con- 
;;ratulat«  you  on  Iho  pro^liiction  uf  a  \>ry  evorllent  plncr  of  woik.  I  hoi>v 
the  ftchooU  will  UKe  it.,  but  it  is  almoit  too  k<>*xI  f'>r  them." 

Thr  lilob*  wys :— "  .  .  .  a  very  happy  lhoii;,'lit,  very  impr«w«fiilly 
carried  out,  ...  We  ahould  Ukt^  to  see  tldi  book  in  lue  in  rrory 
•cbool  in  England." 

Commorolal    Frenoh.    lu  Two  rartf>.     By  W.  MAKfiriKi.()  Fimilr, 
M.A.,    Mji>;(laleii     C<jll(>Kf*i    i^xfonl,    AtR)HtaMl.MAAt**r    at    Mcn-hant 
Tsylors"  !S«'h<jot,  and  Mii:hkl  Bjxkkk,  I'riifp^Bor  at  Ih*)  Kcolc  Alw. 
clennc,  Paria,  Author  ft  "  L'Alltrni&iid  Coinntprcial,'   and  **  Lerturc* 
Pratlqiim  d'  All«niand  Mod*>:rne."    With  a  Map  In  earh  voliunu. 
fAKT  /.— C»>u«i«tinfi  of  Simple  Sentence*  and  pH.ara){es  In  French,  with 
occatlunal  Bnnlnena  Leilere,  and  RontaininK  in  an  Append ia  a  clear  ayat«ni 
of  French  Grammar,   with  apecial  reference  U^  the  Verb.     Crown  8vo. 
ia.  Od, 
I'AitT  JI. —An  Advanced  Comnx^reial  fU-Jwler.    Crown  Sro.     2a.  fld. 

[JUht  i)U/. 

"...  moat  UNeftil,  the  beat  thing  of  the  kind  that  liai»  come  In  our 
way."— UntiA^  Weekly. 

"An  hxcellent  bo-ik,  which  wn  recoiiiniond  warmly  .  .  a  moat  uaeful 
pifC**  uf  work."— AWmni/iodfi/  Timr*. 

Commarolal  Knowledge.  A  Mannal  of  Buntneui  Methods  and 
TranMaclionii.     By  AL*iK.MS"N  Warkem.     Crown  8vo.    2)».  ti«l. 

'Hiia  text-thiok  n(  liiin(U!»irijMfn»ch'tf(  l^  drfilijnnd  for  Ihe  uho  of  ntudt'Tits 
who  intend  to  ent*ir  the  hi^hvr  braiicluM  of  com  in  err  ial  llf«.  It  ificliide» 
c*hBpl«r»  on  Supply  an'l  Demand ;  Kn-e  Tr«d«  and  Protection  ;  Partner- 
ship;  ConipanR's,  Syndicates  and  Tni«ti" ;  Princiital  and  AKent  ;  Con- 
tracts; Banking;  I'mnsit;  lunurancc;  TarttrK ;  Kuiployers'  Liability; 
(Commercial  TravelUTn;  Consn]«,  Ac. 

*'  The  book  Hhontd  be  n«ed  in  every  iieuior  claM  both  of  onr  Board  and 
private  achooN,  and  aa  an  introduction  to  buainean  life  it  iibould  prove  of 
great  value,"— T^ir  M<t/t»f. 

Commerolal  Oerman.    In  Two  Parta.    By  0l*8tat  Hxik,  Unlvffr< 

i*iiy  of  Berlin,  l>pciurer  in  Qennan  {Honours)  to  the  Unlveraltj  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Miciibi.  Bk^kkr,  rrofeMoi  of  Modem  Languagea  in 
the  Kcole  Atucicnno.  Parif*. 

I'AHT  /.  —  With  a  Map.  !  ' /. 

This  manual  In  uniform  with  the  llrKt  iNtrt  of  "  Coniin- 
and  \%  upeoially  adapted  for  the  nse  of  .Sludcht*  In  comntei*  .  -r  t 

i-ontiniiation  M>hiK>)tt. 

French  Commerolal  Correspondence.  By  ProfevMor  Ciiarlim 
(iLArrtKU.  and  W.  ManhI'iki.u  PooLir.  M.A-,  Miig>lalen  O'dlegc.  Oxford, 
Secretary  to  the  Mo<lerii  LBuguii{;<'  AMMK-lalluii,  and  AAMiKtjiut.Ma*ter 
a1  MiTclmiil  Taylor*'  l?ch<X)I.    Crnwn  ^m.  [In  tht  /'a'-w, 

Intermediate  French  Accidence  and  Outlines  of  Syntax. 

Wiih  Hl^t-doAl  Nttt**!..  By  U.  H.  Clakkk.  .M.A..  4»f  Hynipni  ColIeK««, 
Hull,  and  L.  It.  T*N'-)i'i:nKV,  B.-ea-L.  (/«  fA«  Vrtt*. 

Arithmetic  Made  Easy.  Lecturewon  Metbnii,  wEUi  ninait^tiona, 
fur  IVachorft  and  PupiK     By  Maukl  A.  M*fwR.  (/ii  fA«  FTt$». 

The    Bell.     By  A.   D.   Hall,  M.A,,  Principal  of  the  Mouth-Kaat«ru 

Agrii'ultuml  College. 

T\\\k  volume,  by  the  Princijjal  of  the  Cutinty  Council  College  at  Wye,  ja 

i  the  lirft  of  a  group  of  tevt  books  intended  for  the  UNe  of  stndentji  in 

Agriculture.    Other  voluniea  which  will  be  duly  announced,  wilt  deal 

I  *lth  '*  Plant  Pliysiulogy."  *'  Mannn-w,"'  Ac.  (/n  nctire  /»rr;«mii*m. 

I  Olhtr  yolunusto/oltov. 

INKW  TESTAMENT  TKACBIXQS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCUOOLB. 
The  BanrUe  of  Revelation.    A  Sequel  to  "The  Dawn  of  Rnve- 
01 
: 


Ifttlun.  '  By  Ml--**  M.  Bramkton.  Author  of  "  The  Dawn  of  Reve- 
lation," "  Juilita  and  li'*r  Bnlfrii,"  Ac,  Crown  Svo.,  '.b.  net. 
'  We  do  not  know  of  any  b<K»k  likely  to  be  more  uwrul  to  tlie  tiracliers 
of  aacocdKfy  AcluKiU  In  the  prc{karation  of  their  Hrripture  leHHona  than 
this.  It  Is  clear,  accurate,  and  full  of  iiwtnn'tlon  and  <mg)iealivcne»»."— 
The  (lmn*tio». 


Edited  by  LAURIE    MAGNUS,  M. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 


IliU  aeriea  of  volumes  is  Intended  for  the  general  render  a« 
.<ch'>'^l  iiM*  Th#«r"  sre  many  niibj-ct*!,  fonnerly  de*orib<Kl  as  ei 
on  which  the  (ii'idllgi-nt  rtfuder  of  to-day  Is  lequlri'd,  or  tlwlred 
hlniHolf,  for  lli'r  p  iriK)*!*"  of  hi*  bu^iueMor  h\»  rvcnaUoi.  Tol 
vanoiti  viduinC'*  liHVr  been  iTitru><t*]id  tn  exiiertA  In  (><•  - 
they  tli«l,  and  it  u  hniJ4^<i,  that  the  9<>ri»  will  nltimu'' 
in  convenient  and  readable  volumoe  a  wide  n«fld  of  hoi    .: 

Several  of  the  vnliirpcacomaiu  appropriate  illnit^alil>Ul^.  map^ 
tec  ,  and  their  prices  will  tary  from  a  ahitling  to  half-a-cn 
foUrtwiug  ttie  now  ready:— 

Algebra,    t'nrt   I.     By  E.  M.  Lanolet,  M.A.,  Senior  Ma 

Mant.T,  .Motlem  School,  Bettfonl,  and  8.  N'.  R.  Bkaolt,  M. 

maticAt  Manter,  Modem  ScIukjI,  Bedfonl.     Fcjip.  Svo.     la.  « 

Tlda  voluni>*  Is  specially  adapird  to  the  rtquirement4  nf  the  I 

of  the  Dirtctory  uf  the  Board  "f  K<lncation,  .South  Ken«lDgton. 

for  teach*!>rft  only,  can  be  oblalnt>d  nepanitely.     Price  la.  net. 

PiofeasorJuHN  PKHnv.uf  the  Hm.il  C^dleiie  of  Science,  South  K 
wrUett :— "  1  never  do  prais**  a  linofc  unlcttd  I  believe  It  to  be  gi 
Algebra  (reuar>leil  an  a  book  for  beginner*)  please«  ine  very  uu 
I  cannot  imsginc  an  Al»;i-'bra  prt'))aicd  for  ^irbooltt  in  L'eneral.anti 
for  lute  by  ttucherA  in  general,  which  would  couie  nearer  to  m) 
what  an  Algebra  ought  to  be,  than  your»." 

A  First  Coarse  of  Praetloal  Boienoe.  with  full  dli 
ex[>erinirnts  and  nunientuti  ezerci*rH.  By  J.  U.  Lkoxa 
Lond.     With  a  Preface  by  Da.  Glainstoxe,  F.R.S.     Pcap.  8i 

These  lesiions  are  taught  on   the  heuristic  raethrKl     «,th 
htimuUting  the  learner'ft  po^er^  of  otMurvation  and  f' 

"  The  t'ltnrnl*''^  deitcriN-^l  are  iiuitablc  fur  quite  y 
tliey  will  Bfrve  the  double  purpose  of  applying  the  ^.u,  ,.  *  »- 
arithmetic  and  developing  a  i^cientitlr   ftame  of   mlnil.      .     , 
exv^riinent*  are  dcftcrlbetl  concisely  and  are  well  ananged."— iV 

"This  i^  an  admirable  little bmlu  .  .  .  Such  books  aa  tb« 
na  ahould  be  'Scattered  broa'lcast."--rh^  lanMl^ 

Flrsl  Makers  of  England:  JulhwCcsar,  Riva  Avtri 
THK  Ukkat.     By  Lai>v  Maoxcr.  Author  of  '*  Boys  of  tba 
With  niu-itrations.     Fcap  Svo,     Is.  tVI. 
This  volunif  it  bsswl  on  the  recomntrndattons  for  hUtorv.te* 

by  Profesivor  Withers  at  the  Invitation  of  the  School  Boarn  for 

Is  THK  PRr««. 

A  Short  History  of  Coins  and  Currency.    By  Loai 

K. R.fS..  &c.     With  many  UboitraltonH. 

Heroes  of  the  West,  A  Biograi'hical  Srktcb  or  Uodks 
By  thf!  Rkv.  a.  J.  and  Mns.  Carltlk  and  F.  8.  MAavDr, 


Telegraphs  and  Telephones.      By  Sir  W.  H.  Pnoi 

\c..,  somellme  Fresidenl  of  the  Instilnte  of  Civil  Rngineer 

Electric  Wiring.      By  W.  C  Cliktok.  B.Sc  (Lond.X  De 

In  Uio  Pender  Laboratory,  Uuivemity  College,  London. 

The  ab^'ve  two  voluntcs  are  written  with  pjirticular  refare 

requirements  (iflhe  examinations  iif  the  City  of  iTUildsof  Londo 

Village  l«eotures  on  Popular  Science.      By  the 

0>K?4Dr.N,  D.P..  Canon  of  Su  Patriok't,  Ibfctorof  KnnlakU 
nniiieroun  Diagrams. 

Plato's    'Republic.*     By  Fnor.  Lkwis  Campbell,  Hoo. 

Balllol  Collide,  Oxforrl. 

Introduction  to  Poetry  (Poetic  Expression,  Poat 

The  Progress  of  Poetry).    By  Lairik  MAcvira. 

Drt.'^lk'iied  to  convey  the  elenpent*  of  tn^te  and  judgment  lu 

the  natuml  or  direct  n.etho-l  of  lit«-'ralure-teachlng. 

In  Active  Fhkparatiox. 

Outline  of  History  of  Commerce.     By  G.  s.  Fiasei 

Cantab.,  Author  of  "The  Tutorial  History  of  England.'" 

The  Life  of  Christ.    By  the  Rev.  U.  0.  Brecrino,  M.A 

to  Lincoln's  inn,  Editor  of  l.yro  Sarra.  Ac 

Music.  Dy  A.  Kaliscu,  B.A. 
Introduction  to  Philosophy.  By  S.  R*propoiiT.  Ph.1 
The  Calculus  for  Artisans.  By  Prof.  O.  Hbkbici,  FJ 
Tennyson's  '(Enone.*    By  Laurtk  MAONrx 
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WOOL    MATHEMATICS     FROM     THE 
UNIVERSITY   POINT   OF   VIEW. 

I— Oxford. 

By  II.  T.  Gbkhans,  M..\. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

N  the  following   attempt  to  comply  with  the 

request  of   the  editors  I   shall  endeavour  to 

sura   up   the   results  of  upwards   of  twenty 

i  expierience  as  a  teacher  of  members  of  the 

versity  of  Oxford. 

a  rough  estimate  it  may  be  assumed  that  in 

year  the  number  of  those  who  at  matricula- 

enter  upon  an  honours  course  of  reading  in 

ematics  is  rather  less  than  forty.     These  are 

libuted    among    the   several   colleges   of    the 

versity,    and    the    large    majority    are    either 

s  or  exhibitioners. 

am  invited  to  indicate  directions  in  which  the 

ng  of  these  students  might  with  advantage 

e  been   supplemented  before  they  left  school, 

at  the  same  time  to  point  out  any  particular 

.esses    which    I    have  noticed   in   such    pre- 

training.     In  other  words,  I  am  to  find 

t  and  10  suggest  methods  of  improvement. 

nfurtunately,    tiie  failing    to  which   attention 

chiefly   to   be   called   is   not   exhibited   by 

tical  pupils  only.     It  seems  to   pervade 

ucts  of  our   school   system.     I   refer  to 

ce  of    virility.       I   do   not  allege   that  our 

s  are  solely  to  blame,  but  lack  of  enterprise, 

lity  to  think,  helpless  dependence  upon   the 

er,  are  too  frequent  characteristics  of  those 

ni  they  send  to  the  University. 

IS  ikiling  seems  due  in  some  measure  to  the 

iling  mechanical  view  of  the  objects  of  school 

University  hfe.      The   educational  worth   of 

mental   training   is  apt  to  be   overlooked  or 

-estimated,  and  the  results  are  often  subjected 

a  merely  mercantile  valuation. 

The  preparation   which   young  mathematicians 

at  school  appears  frequently  to  suffer  from 

definite  errors  of  practice,  and  it  is  to  these 

tfat  I  desire  to  invite  attention.     The  first  is  over- 

ipadalisatioD,    the    second    insufiiciency  of   oral 
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should  describe  an  imaginary  instance,  which  is 
typical  of  many  which  have  come  under  my 
notice.  Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen 
the  pupil  is  put  through  a  course  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  and  is,  perhaps,  introduced  to  the 
elements  of  trigonometry.  The  method  of  treat- 
ment is  apt  to  be  more  concerned  with  unimpor- 
tant details  than  with  any  attempt  to  link  the 
subjects  together  or  to  lay  a  proper  foundation 
for  subsequent  work.  The  boy  does  not  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees,  and  at  this  stage  many  a 
competent  pupil  despairs  and  falls  away.  If  he 
is  willing  to  proceed  and  exhibits  some  taste 
or  capacity  for  mathematics,  he  is  made  to 
"  specialise "  at  sixteen,  or  possibly,  somewhat 
later.  Thenceforward  a  large  profwrtion  of  his 
working  time  is  devoted  exclusively  to  his  special 
subject.  Hours  spent  on  general  education  are 
begrudged  as  a  distraction.  The  literary  side  of 
his  mind  remains  undeveloped.  He  acquires 
surprisingly  little  knowledge  either  of  his  own 
language  or  of  any  other  (whether  ancient  or 
modern),  and  his  instruction  in  natural  science  is 
often  ineffective. 

The  harmful  results  of  this  kind  of  diet  are 
noticeable  in  the  student  both  at  the  University 
and  in  after  life.  Schoolmasters  have  sometimes 
expressed  to  me  their  surprise  at  the  comparative 
failure  of  certain  pupils  in  their  career  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  In  such  cases  as  I  could  investi- 
gate the  usual  explanation  was  that  too  exclusive 
attention  to  mathematics  at  school  had  produced 
mental  nausea,  destroying  interest  and  paralysing 
effort.  The  highest  mathematical  honours  are, 
moreover,  rarely  attained  by  a  student  whose 
education  has  been  lop-sided.  Such  a  man  may 
be  placed  in  the  second  class,  or  even  in  the  first 
(though  that  seldom  happens),  but  experience 
shows  that  he  is  unlikely  to  succeed  later  in  the 
scholastic  or  in  any  other  profession. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  the  scholarship  system 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  state  of  things  which 
I  describe,  and  that  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  awarding  bodies  at  the  Universities.  Such  a 
retort  would  be  based  on  a  misconception.  The 
Colleges  naturally  aim  at  selecting  from  among 
the  candidates  for  their  scholarships  those  boys 
who  show  the  greatest  promise  of  benefiting  by 
a  university  career.  The  endeavour  of  the  ex- 
aminers is  not  merely  to  discover  the    candidate 
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who  gains  the  highest  marks  in  a  given  examina- 
tion, but  to  estimate  his  capacity  for  improvement 
and  the  probability  of  his  development.  Of  course 
mistakes  are  made.  Tinsel  is  appraised  as  gold ; 
hidden  treasure  lies  unsuspected.  But  on  the 
whole  the  university  careers  of  scholars  and  ex- 
hibitioners confirm  the  opinions  of  those  who 
recommend  them  for  their  honours  and  endow- 
ments. Some  colleges  set  a  "  General  Paper," 
and  thence  derive  some  information  as  to  the 
literary  side  of  a  boy's  mind  which  may  justify 
them  in  electing  him  even  though  his  mathe- 
matical attainments  are  somewhat  lower  than 
they  have  as  a  rule  required.  The  recent  history 
of  mathematics  at  Oxford  reveals  several  instances 
of  men  who  attained  the  highest  honours,  although 
at  their  matriculation  they  knew  nothing  beyond 
the  merest  elements  of  algebra,  trigonometry  and 
conic  sections.  1  attribute  their  success  to  the 
good  general  education  received  at  school. 

Insufficiency  of  oral  instruction  is  almost  as 
great  an  evil  as  premature  or  excessive  specialisa- 
tion. The  boy  is  directed  to  read  certain  chapters 
in  a  given  book  and  to  solve  a  number  of  illustra- 
tive examples.  His  teacher,  of  course,  explains 
any  definite  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  the 
fbookwork,  and  works  out  any  problems  over 
which  the  pupil  has  stumbled,  Further,  special 
tips,  which  are  supposed  to  possess  a  value  for 
examination  purposes,  are  often  provided  and  duly 
learned.  I  presume  to  suggest  that  a  system  of 
instruction  which  does  no  more  than  this  is  un- 
warrantably incomplete.  The  boy  needs  to  be 
taught — not  the  details  given  in  the  text-books, 
which  he  must  master  for  himself — but  the  "hang" 
of  the  subject,  the  aims  of  its  different  branches 
and  their  mutual  relations.  He  must  learn  that 
"  Algebra  "  is  not  A's  book  bearing  that  title,  and 
that  to  master  B's  Conic  Sections  is  not  to  exhaust 
that  branch  of  mathematics  or  even  to  compre- 
hend its  scope  and  object.  Fallacious  proofs  of 
important  propositions  must  be  unmasked  and 
rejected,  even  though  they  can  be  "  written  out  " 
in  half  the  time  which  a  sound  proof  requires. 
The  removal  of  sundry  difficulties  may  be  im- 
possible without  the  use  of  a  more  advanced 
mathematical  method,  but  their  existence  need  not 
be  ignored.  The  slipshod  habit  of  mind,  which 
is  occasionally  produced  by  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  kind  described,  often  proves  to  be 
irremediable  at  a  later  stage.  Not  a  few  of  those 
responsible  for  scholarship  examinations  delibe- 
rately omit  the  differential  calculus  from  the  adver- 
tised range  of  subjects  because  they  fear  that  its 
inclusion  may  encourage  the  hasty  cramming  of 
a.  few  leading  propositions  as  half  understood 
tips. 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  a  few  detailed  sugges- 
tions I  must  state  here  that  I  am  concerned 
throughout  this  paper  with  the  young  mathe- 
matician who  either  actually  comes  to  the 
University  or  only  just  fails  to  win  a  scholar- 
ship or  exhibition,  and  not  with  those  whose 
candidature  for  some  endowment  is  inexplicable. 

It  is  convenient  to  arrange  these  remarks  under 


some  of  the  branches   of   the  subject  whi 
be    usefully   taught    at    school,    although 
opinion   their  independent    treatment   in   c 
most  undesirable. 

An  ordinary  course  on  Algebra  seems  to  b 
loaded.  Complex  problems  of  very  sligh 
cational  value  occupy  far  too  much  time,  w 
printed  as  bookwork  or  set  as  examples  fo 
cise.  The  subject  is  studied  too  exclusi' 
first  and  is  apt  to  be  neglected  later.  In  a  s 
ship  examination  the  algebra  paper  is  ofte 
very  badly.  The  principles  (if  known)  a 
quently  forgotten,  and  little  analytical  ins 
exhibited.  Both  these  weaknesses  are  a  hin 
to  progress  afterwards. 

Plam  Trigonometry  would  prove  more  inte 
to  boys  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  Y 
something  about  the  geometrical  represents 
the  complex  variable.  De  Moivre's  theon 
its  applications  would  thus  be  much  more 
understood. 

The  intelligent  study  of  Pure  Geometry  is 
tial.  An  adequate  course  of  geometrical  d 
(both  plane  and  solid)  is  also  indispensable, 
should  run  parallel  with  the  study  of  Euclid 
ments  or  their  equivalent.  Scrappy  knowl 
projective  geometry  is  worth  very  little, 
subject  should  be  treated  seriously  or  omittt 
gether  at  school. 

In  Co-ordinate  Geometry  the  general  equa 
tlie  second  degree  is  apt  to  be  imperfectly  k 
the  sooner  it  is  grappled  with  the  better 
wane  of  Dr.  Salmon's  influence  must  be  re 
with  regret. 

The  elements  of  the  Theory  of  Equations 
the  Calculus  could,  I  think,  be  taught  with 
tage  somewhat  earlier  than   at   present.     1 
jection  of  nninstructive  artificial  examples 
free  a  considerable  amount  of  time. 

Sound  instruction  in  the  application  of  ini 
cal  principles  and  the  use  of  graphical  mett 
Statics  should  be  available  at  school.  T 
provement  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  bee 
great,  but  insistence  on  the  two  points  mei 
is  not  superfluous. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,— be  practical 
the  artificial,  interest  the  pupil,  and  don'i 
work  him. 

II.— Cambridge. 

By  Arthur  Gerry,  MA. 

Fellow  and  Mathemiltical  Auistant-Tutor  of  King's 
Cambridge. 

THE  Editors  of  The  School  Worli 
asked  me  to  express  briefly  my  vi 
the  school  training  of  boys  who  in 
specialise  in  mathematics.  I  have  complii 
the  request ;  but  I  think  it  only  fair  to  wi 
readers  that  I  have  had  no  personal  experi 
school  work,  and  that  my  knowledge  of  the 
matical  content  of  the  schoolboy  mind  is  i 
almost  entirely  from  scholarship  examinatio 
from  the  study  of  the  same  mind  when 
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his  passed  into  the  undergraduate  stage.     It  will 
he  for  schoolmasters  to  judge  how  far  any  sugges- 
lioos  that  I  make  can  be  or  ought  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  actual  conditions  of  school  life. 
Mathematics,  like  otlier  school  subjects,  can  be 
Uilied  either  as  an  instrument  of  mental  training 
as  containing  information  likely  to  be  used  in 
iiier-life ;  in  other  words,  it  can   be  treated  as  a 
part  of  education  or  as  a  part  of  technical  instruc- 
tion.   I  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
the  former  is  far  the  more  important  aspect, 
ogh  of  course  due  weight  must  be  attached  to 
I  latter  :   to  discuss  the  question  here  is  obvi- 
ily  impossible. 
[From  this  point  of  view  I  make  two  criticisms 
iscbool  mathematics — want  of  logical  rigour  and 
nt  of  reality.     These  criticisms  may  appear  to 
I  mutually  contradictory  ;   but   the  contradiction 
ily  apparent.     I  ask  for  logic  in  what  professes 
Ibea  logical  proof,  and  for  reality  in  the  form  of 
lete  illustration,  both    of  the   primary   ideas 
)lved   and  of  the   results  obtained    by   logical 

me  illustrate  iny  meaning  by  the  case  of 
[Dtnctry.  The  use  of  Euclid's  Elements  as  a  te.xt- 
is  commonly  supported  on  the  ground  of 
Isapposed  logical  rigour  of  his  proofs,  though 
imethods  are  admittedly  so  cumbrous  as  to  make 
I  subject  difficult  and  repellent  to  the  average 
ner.  .\s  every  mathematician  knows,  modern 
Iticism  has  detected  flaw  after  flaw  in  Euclid's 
It  is  enough  to  retnind  my  readers  of  the 
Bt  Assumption  made  in  the  first  proposition  of 
l,of  the  difficulties  associated  with  the  axiom  of 
illels,  and  of  the  amount  of  bad  logic  that  has 
expended  on  attempts  to  "  prove  "  it,  or  to 
it.  These  logical  defects  may  conceivably 
Iremedied  by  judicious  annotation  by  a  teacher 
Iwnter  ;  the  process  is  in  any  case  difficult,  and 
"i  greatly  to  the  cumbrousnessof  the  treatment. 
aver,  traditional  respect  for  Euclid  renders  it 
lit  to  incorporate  the  necessary  correction  in 
text  of  the  proposition,  so  that  it  has  to  be 
ited  to  a  footnote  or  supplementary  explana- 
Thus  the  learner  naturally  thinks  of  it  as 
re  pedantic  refinement,  and  acquires  an  early 
on  in  the  art  of  following,  or  at  any  rate  ieam- 
l,  what  professes  to  be  a  proof,  and  subsequently 
l]niescing  in  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  state- 
Bt,  veiled  by  the  indignity  of  small  print,  that 
!  "proof"  is  after  all  no  proof. 
[]  have  no  wish  to  maintain  that  any  alternative 
t-book  of  geometry  exists  in  which  the  acute- 
lof  a  German  or  Italian  critic  would  detect  no 
».  There  are  undoubtedly  many  which  are  at 
as  logical  as  Euclid's,  and  some  that  are 
cb  better  in  this  respect,  while  they  are  in- 
upaTably  superior  in  regard  to  simplicity  and 

It  ma^  be  worth  while  to  point  out  once  more 

1  sigmiicant  fact  that,  whereas  English   mathe- 

'  aaas  have  been  almost  always  brought  up  on 

I's  book  and  Continental  mathematicians  in 

I  have  not,  it  is  to  the  latter  and  not  to  the 

that  we  owe  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great 


modern  discoveries  in  pure  geometry,  including  the 
criticism  of  Euclid  himself. 

Geometry,  when  taught  either  on  traditional 
English  lines  or  with  the  modifications  which  1 
have  suggested,  is  necessarily  highly  abstract  and 
consequently  difficult  to  all  but  a  very  few.  The 
difficulty  can  be  to  some  extent  met  by  a  copious 
use  of  concrete  illustrations.  Most  students  of 
child-nature  agree  that,  long  before  any  abstract 
reasoning  is  possible,  some  of  the  fundamental 
geometrical  concepts,  such  as  the  line  and  the 
angle,  may  be  made  familiar  by  cutting  up  pieces 
of  paper,  by  drawing  diagrams  and  the  like.  At  a 
much  later  stage  1  should  like  to  see  geometry 
accompanied  by  some  geometrical  drawing,  and 
important  propositions  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  a 
much  more  precise  character  than  the  rough 
black-board  drawing  of  the  teacher  or  the  corre- 
sponding pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  learner.  It 
can  be  pointed  out,  if  tliought  desirable,  that  such 
accurate  diagrams  are  illustrations,  not  proofs,  of 
the  corresponding  theorems,  or  that  they  are  at 
most  rough  verifications,  not  of  geometrical  proofs, 
but  of  the  unproved  axioms  on  which  those  proofs 
are  based.  These  illustrations  would,  I  believe, 
give  vividness  and  reality  to  geometrical  teaching  ; 
they  would  help  the  understanding  and  the  ima- 
gination at  the  time  and  the  memory  afterwards, 

I  have  purposely  chosen  as  my  main  illustration 
the  familiar  subject  of  elementary  geometry  ;  and  I 
have  left  myself  little  space  to  show  the  application 
of  my  views  to  other  subjects.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  teaching  of  natural  science  have 
done  a  good  deal  to  add  reality  to  the  teaching  of 
applied  mathematics.  .\  good  n>any  boys  now 
have  opportunities  of  seeing  in  a  lecture-room  or 
performing  in  a  laboratory  expmriments  illustrating 
propositions  in  mechanics  which  they  are  taught 
concurrently  by  the  mathematical  master.  This 
tendency  I  should  like  to  see  considerably  de- 
veloped ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  not 
much  belief  in  attempts  to  "  prove,"  say,  the 
parallelogram  of  forces  by  arrangement  of  pulleys 
and  strings.  For  the  mathematician,  at  least,  the 
proof  of  the  proposition  is  a  logical  inference  from 
certain  fundamental  principles  ;  the  proof  of  these 
principles  lies  in  the  agreement  with  experience  of 
the  deductions  from  them.  Our  belief  in  the  laws 
of  motion  ultimately  rests  not  on  crude  experiments 
with  falling  bodies,  but  on  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
But  the  laboratory  experiment  is  of  immense 
value  to  the  learner,  partly  as  a  rude  verification, 
still  more  as  a  concrete  illustration,  adding  reality 
and  vividness  to  his  ideas.  On  the  side  of  logic 
many  of  the  current  proofs  in  mechanics,  as  in  other 
branches  of  mathematics,  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
Lastly,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  treatment  of 
a  subject  which  is  on  the  border  line  between 
school  and  university  mathematics,  the  theory  of 
infinite  series  and  allied  topics,  involving  the 
notions  of  the  infinite  and  the  infinitesimal.  The 
flaws  in  Euclid's  logic  are  negligible  compared  to 
the  gross  want  of  logic  and  general  confusion 
with  which  this  subject  is  treated.  An  important 
proposition  is  often  enunciated  in  a  form  which  is 
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not  even  true;  a  "proof"  follows;  it  is  subse- 
quently pointed  out  that  the  proposition  is  ob- 
viously not  true  in  certain  cases.  The  result  is  not 
merely  a  plentiful  lack  of  understanding  of  notions 
which  underlie  a  great  deal  of  higher  mathematics, 
but  a  positive  corruption  of  the  learner's  logical 
sense.  He  not  only  wastes  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  trying  to  understand  processes  of  reasoning  that 
are  not  really  intelligible,  but  he  has  subsequently 
lo  spend  a  great  deal  more  time  in  unlearning  what 
he  has  thus  learnt. 


III.— Glasgow. 

By  H.  S.  Carslaw,  M.A.,  D.Sc  ,  F.R.S.K. 

Lecuiict  op  Malhrmalics  in  ihe  Univeisiiy  of  CIasrow, 

and  Kcllow  of  Etnmanue)  Collc{;e,  Cambridge. 

THE  present  satisfactory  position  of  secondary 
education  in  Scotland  is  due  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  work  of  the  Scotch  Education 
L'epartment,  and  to  the  changes  which  the  last 
Universities  Commission  introduced  in  our  four 
Universities.  Under  the  former  conditions  there 
was  no  Entrance  Examination  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  and  no  organised  supervision  of  the  secon- 
dary schools,  other  than  those  under  Government, 
while  in  all  the  Universities  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  elementary 
work,  in  many  cases  to  classes  of  over  one 
hundred.  Now  there  is  a  severe  Prelimi- 
nary Examination,  which  must  be  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  a  student's  course,  and  an  im- 
mediate result  has  been  the  almost  complete 
abolition  of  the  Junior  Classes,  and  a  corre- 
sponding rise  in  tlie  average  work  of  the  schools. 
A  still  more  important  change  has  been  the  insti- 
tution of  the  admirable  system  of  Leaving  Certi- 
ficate Examinations,  conducted  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  which  is  accompanied  by 
an  inspection  of  all  the  schools,  public  or  private, 
which  desire  to  submit  their  pupils  for  these  ex- 
aminations. The  care  that  has  been  taken  in  the 
setting  of  the  papers,  and  in  the  drafting  of  the 
schedules  for  the  difi'erenl  subjects,  and  the 
growing  value  attached  to  the  certificatfs  by 
professional  bodies,  have  caused  these  examina- 
tions to  grow  yearly  in  importance.  Their  in- 
fluence in  the  improvement  oi  school  work  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Alterations  in  the  regulations 
are  being  made  as  the  need  for  such  becomes  clear, 
and  important  changes  have  been  announced  in 
the  last  few  weeks  with  the  object  of  making  tliese, 
more  than  in  name,  examinations  which  will  be 
taken  on  leaving  school,  and  of  encouraging 
scholars  to  take  the  certificates  in  groups  of 
subjects,  instead  of  one  by  one.  An  effort  is 
also  being  made  to  keep  the  members  of  the 
upper  forms  longer  at  school,  a  change  which  is 
much  needed,  at  any  rate  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  wliere  boys  leave  school  for  the  Uni- 
versities at  far  too  early  an  age. 

In    this   connection    it    is   recognised    that    the 
present  system  irnposes  too  heavy  a  burden  upon 


the  higher  classes,  as  it  is  obviously  impossib/ 
that  time  can  be  found  for  really  advaocet 
work,  if  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  English,  and 
French  or  German,  are  all  studied  concurrently. 
So  long  as  our  Scotch  Universities  jsersist  in 
awarding  their  entrance  scholarships  on 
results  of  an  examination  which  requires  a  kca 
ledge  of  all  these  subjects  on  a  high  stand 
the  present  school  arrangements  will 
continue.  There  is,  however,  a  wide-spread  fee 
that  the  regulations  now  in  force  were  devis 
other  conditions,  and  that  the  time  has  come  wU 
tliese  Universities  must  consider  whether  tQ 
ought  not  to  award  their  entrance  scholars!) 
for  excellence  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  Sciea 
or  Modern  Languages  separately;  or  better, 
suitable  combinations  of  these  ;  while  requiri 
of  course,  that  the  successful  candidates  sha 
have  passed  the  Preliminary  Examination  in  i 
other  subjects.  With  this  alteration  the  work 
the  highest  form  would  be  simplified,  and 
Honours  Leaving  Certificates  obtain  their  pro 
piace  as  the  equivalent  of  a  Scholarship  Ex 
nation  in  their  subjects.  The  pupil  whose 
interest  is  in  mathematical  work  would  be 
from  excessive  attendance  on  advanced  clas 
there  would  be  lime  for  properly-conducted  cou 
in  physics  or  chemistry  ;  and  the  Scotch 
sities  would  have  taken  a  forward  step  in 
encouragement  of  ,good  science  work  in 
schools. 

So  much  for  the    Universities, — we  must 
look  more  closely  at  the  schools.     The  battld 
niatiiemalical     teaching     seems     at     present 
centre    round     the     subject    of     Geometry, 
demands    are    being    made    in    several    qu 
for    the    abolition   of    Euclid's    system,    ar 
others  for  the  complete  removal  of    the   sub 
itself  from  the  school  curriculum.     It  may  be  i 
this  is  a  natural  reaction  from  the  period  in  wh 
absolute  adherence  to  Euclid's  propositions, 
(juence,  figures,  and  even  words,   was    in 
cases   sternly  enforced  ;    but  anyone  who 
the  work  of    the  Scotch  schools  must  be  a* 
that    most   of    the    suggestions    which    practifl 
people'  in  England  are  now  bringing  forward! 
miprovements    in    the   teaching  of    this    suhje 
have  been  the  stock-in-trade  of  many  a  teac 
with  us  for  years.     Everyone  admits  that 
denionslralive    geometry    is    taught     the 
should  have  gone  through  a  course  of    pr 
geometry  ;    that  they  should  know  by  the  us 
the  ruler,  the  compasses,  and  the  protractor, 
properties  of  the  figures  they  handle,  and 
which  they  are  later  to  reason ;  and  it  is  un£ 
assume  that  this  is  not  in  many  cases  already) 
In  my  own  experience  I  know  of  schools  in  wh 
these  methods  are  generally  used,  and  1  havena 
found  a  teacher  unwilling  to  introduce 
far  as  time  permitted.      Still,  there  is  room 
improvement.      Examiners  should  encourage  . 
drawing  of  appropriate  and  accurate  figure 

3  See  the  Mctnurial  to  the  Hriti^  AssocL-itioo  Coinmitlee 
Teaching  of  Elemeniao'  Maihcnuitic*.  from  Public  School 
in  the  February  number  of  TfiR  ScHuoi.  WoKLt>. 
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ipositions;  this  should  be  regularly  done 
1.  In  a  first  course,  if  Euclid  is  to  be 
Book  II.  need  not  be  taken  until  after 
IJI.,  1-34.  Several  of  the  propositions  in 
III.  will  appear  less  convincing  after  the 
ration  than  before :  these  may  be  omitted, 
ussed  otherwise.  Too  much  time  is  given 
tk  IV.;  and  the  difficulties  of  Book  VI. 
par,  if  incommensurable  quantities  are  put 
and  a  simple  arithmetical  treatment  of 
pd  proportion  for  commensurable  quanti- 
substituted  for  Euclid's  theory.  There  is 
br  further  work  in  solid  geometry  and 
atioQ.     This  branch  of  mathematics  is  to 

extent  neglected  in  school  work;  and  the 
lat  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  geometrical 
might  perhaps  be  given  to  this  subject. 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  demonstrative 
r>' — admitting  that  it  is  a  valuable  mental 
De — will  have  been  obtained  from  the 
,  in  pure  geometry  already  taken,  and  to 
further  time  to  it  in  school  seems  a  mis- 

Subject  of  Arithmetic  offers  special  oppor- 
I  to  a  good  teacher,  and  much  depends  upon 
f  in  which  it  is  taught.  It  is  true  that  an 
le  waste  of  time  and  labour  is  involved  in 
oisition  and  use  of  our  complicated  system 
(hts  and  measures,  and  until  these  are 
sd  the  present  state  of  things  must  remain  : 
at  least  the  S(]uare  and  cubic  measures, 
"ions  by  simple  models  can  be  given,  which 
e  memory  work  lighter.  Such  aids  are 
nerally  used  in  arithmetical  work  as  they 
The  antiquated  system  of  teaching  pro- 
ought  now  to  disappear,  and  the  general 
e  unitary  method  would  reduce  what  are 
le  higher  rules  to  simple  examples  of  a 
ral  principles :  yet  I  know  of  cases  in 
le  old  system  has  been  encouraged,  and 
ers  blamed  by  higher  authorities  for  using 
ter  methods,  which  they  were  pleased  to 
tlved  great  waste  of  time.  In  this  matter 
mentary-school  teachers  seem  to  blame. 
•  a  general  complaint  from  the  secondary 
into  which  the  County  Council  bursaries 
d  pupils,  that  they  have  to  spend  consider- 
le  in  improving  the  methods  of  arithmetic 
lave  been  taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 
I  loo  much  dependence  by  the  pupil  on  the 
kt  the  end  of  his  book,  and  too  little  thought 
le  kind  of  answer  he  should  expect.  Ini- 
abour  is  wasted  in  the  earlier  classes  on 
!s  involving  a  large  number  of  figures,  when 
IT  number  would  serve  the  purpose  as  well, 
problem  would  have  a  meaning  which  the 
Duld  be  able  to  grasp.  The  decimal  no- 
lught  not  to  be  so  great  a  difficulty;  and 
Duid  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  a  metre  and 
actually  are.  It  is  surprising  how  few, 
good  school,  will  attempt  to  help  them- 
a  problem  involving  distances  or  areas  by 
drawn  figure ;  and  how  many  prefer  to 
formula,  of  the  truth  of  which  they  are 
noccrlain,  rather   than  in  a  line  or  two 


make  the  argument  absolutely  clear.  .After  leaving 
school  they  would  never  attempt  the  solution  of 
any  actual  question  of  this  kind  without  such  aid. 
This  fatal  abuse  of  formula;  and  rules,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  kill  many  a  boy's  interest  in 
mathematics,  when  he  learnt  its  rudiments  in 
arithmetic,  should  cause  practical  men  to  hesitate 
before  they  introduce  such  methods  into  what  is 
called  higher  mathematics.  .Arithmetic  teaches 
many  things :  among  them,  correct  habits  of 
tiiought,  neat  methods  of  work,  rapidity  and 
accuracy  in  obtaining  numerical  results.  No  one 
of  these  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  other ;  in  many 
cases  all  are  forgotten  except  the  last. 

The  teaching  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  in 
the  schools  is  probably  much  influenced  by  the 
requirements  of  the  University  Entrance  Examina- 
tion, as  in  Scotland  there  are  very  few  schools 
which  may  not  be  preparing  some  scholars  for 
entrance  to  one  of  the  four  Universities.  There 
must  be  a  great  temptation  for  the  teacher  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  arrangement  in  which  a 
Pass  and  an  Honours  standard  are  contained  in 
the  same  paper,  and  to  prepare  his  weaker  pupils  to 
answer  a  certain  number  of  easy  bookwork  ques- 
tions in  this  examination,  rather  than  to  give  them 
a  careful  grounding  in  the  principles  of  the  subject. 
They  must  now  have  found  that  by  this  means  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  mere  pass  in  the  examination, 
and  the  results  are  clearly  seen  in  the  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  work  of  the  average 
student  who  enters  tlie  Ordinary  (Pass)  Mathe- 
matical Class  in  the  University.  While  welcoming 
the  marked  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  best 
men — and  for  this  it  seems  clear  that  we  have  10 
thank  the  Bursary  Examination  and  the  Leaving 
Certificates — so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
cannot  admit  any  such  gain  in  the  mathematical 
knowledge  of  the  average  student  as  the  present 
system  was  expected  to  produce.  Evidence  is  not 
wanting  that  in  many  schools  the  symbols  are 
being  used  in  a  mechanical  and  unintelligent  way, 
and  that  the  pupils  "are  inclined  to  regard  algebra 
as  a  very  arbitrary  aflfair,  involving  the  application 
of  a  number  of  fanciful  rules  to  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet." 

The  true  teacher  must  base  his  algebraical  rules 
in  every  case  upon  arithmetical  principles,  and 
their  first  application  will  not  be  to  the  simplifi- 
cation of,  at  that  time,  meaningless  algebraical 
expressions,  but  to  the  solution  of  definite  arith- 
metical problems.  The  real  difficulties  which  face 
the  beginner  must  be  explained,  but  the  explana- 
tion must  be  an  arithmetical  one.  The  pupil  will 
progress  if  you  show  him  the  use  which  can  be 
made  of  his  subject,  and  if  you  make  algebra 
simply  an  extended  and  generalised  arithmetic. 
His  work  should  be  written  out  neatly,  and  in 
logical  form  ;  it  ought  not  to  consist,  as  it  too  often 
does,  of  a  few  lines  of  disconnected  algebraical 
symbols.  The  relations  between  the  different  parts 
of  his  subject  should  always  be  borne  in  mind; 
and,  for  example,  factors  should  at  first  be  used  in 
solving  equations  rather  than  in  simplifying  very 
complicated  fractions.     The  practical  parts  of  the 
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subject — e.g.,  the  use  of  logarithms — might  well  be 
introduced  much  earlier  than  usual ;  and,  thanks 
to  Professor  Chrystal's  efforts,  the  knowledge  of 
the  applications  of  the  graphs  of  the  simple 
algebraical  functions  is  now  general.  Such  in- 
stances could  be  multiplied,  and  these  changes  are 
now  commonly  made. 

The  teaching  of  mathematics  must  in  the  end 
depend  upon  the  teachers  themselves,  and  they 
will  be  the  first  to  welcome  the  present  discussion 
and  the  keen  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  their 
subject.  They  must  also  recognise  that  a  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  right  direction  by  the  Training 
Colleges  and  the  Scotch  Education  Office  in 
encouraging  the  attendance  of  the  Normal  Students 
at  the  University,  and  it  is  a  most  promising  sign 
in  the  University  with  which  1  am  connected,  that 
so  many  of  these  future  teachers  have  the  ability, 
and  are  finding  the  time,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
Honours  degrees  in  mathematics  and  science. 
Much  may  remain  to  be  done  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  in  the  building  up  of  strong  mathe- 
matical and  science  departments  in  the  secondary 
schools ;  but  the  growth  in  the  number  of  these 
large  central  schools,  the  increasing  value  that  is 
being  placed  upon  a  good  university  degree,  and 
the  corresponding  improvement  in  the  position  of 
members  of  this  impxjrtant  profession,  are  factors 
the  influence  of  which  will  more  and  more  be  felt. 


ELEMENTARY    TRIGONOMETRY     IN 
SCHOOLS. 

By  G.  B.  Mathbws,  M.A.,  F.K.S. 

EVERY  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
examining  schools  in  elementary  trigo- 
nometry, or  with  teaching  junior  classes  in 
universities  and  colleges,  must  have  observed  the 
striking  inequality  of  attainment  in  this  subject 
which  boys  attending  and  leaving  schools  display. 
It  is  in  the  hope  of  abating  this  inequality,  cer- 
tainly not  due  to  a  difference  of  average  capacity 
in  the  pupils,  that  this  article  has  been  written. 

By  elementary  trigonometry  I  mean  plane  tri- 
gonometry up  to  the  solution  of  triangles,  with 
easy  and  practical  applications,  such  as  are  re- 
quired in  mensuration,  iand-surveying,  and  ele- 
mentary dynamics.  It  is  clear,  as  a  result  of 
experience,  that  a  boy  of  fair  {not  exceptional) 
mathematical  ability  can  be  taught  in  such  a  way 
that  by  the  time  that  he  is  fourteen  years  old,  or 
earlier,  he  has  an  intelligent  and  working  know- 
•ledge  of  the  subject  as  above  defined.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  boys  of  the  same  age  and  capa- 
city, supposed  to  be  taught  trigonometry,  and 
presented  for  examination  in  the  subject,  know 
less  than  nothing  about  it :  less  than  nothing, 
because  they  have  never  looked  at  it  in  the  proper 
light,  cannot  make  the  simplest  application  of  it, 
and  have  made  a  vain  effort  to  learn  trigonometrical 
formulae,  and  the  proofs  of  them,  by  rote. 


To  show  that  I  am  not  exaggerating,  I  will  giv 
a  few  specimens  out  of  papers  which  I  have 
recently  examined  : — 

(i)  cos  (90°  +  A)=  -sin  A 

=  cos  90'"  cos  A  —  sin  90*^  sin  A 

1           A           -A      cos  A 
=  i  "COS  A  -  I  -sm  A  = 


I 
sin  A 


(a) 


-  cos  A  —  2  sin  A 

^ --^allan  B-ftan  C) 

cotB+cotC      ^ 


sin  A 

2  sin  A    -  —  si 
a(sinB+5in( 


cos  B-fcos( 


(3)  If  the  angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle  wa 
the  unit  for  measuring  angles,  because  it  t 
60  degrees,  a  radian  would  be  57^°  x  60—3465". 

Of  these  the  first  betrays  the  unintelligent,  aoi 
therefore  ineffectual,  effort  to  remember  formula 
the  second  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  law 
of  algebra  ;  the  third  a  failure  to  understand  th( 
first  principles  of  measurement.  The  worst  of  i 
is  that  these  same  boys  had  evidently  tried  to  g< 
up  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  subject,  whic 
they  were  quite  incapable  of  understanding. 

At  first  sight,  elementary  trigonometry  is  not  1 
very  interesting  subject  to  teach.  Supposing  tba 
graphs  and  mensuration  have  been  previously  dis 
cussed  (as  they  ought  to  be),  and  that  the  element 
of  geometrical  proportion  have  been  inculcata 
there  are  very  few  fresh  notions  to  instil.  B« 
the  combination  of  notions,  previously  acquire! 
affords  valuable  exercise,  and  the  notation  of  tr 
gonometry  provides  useful  checks  on  the  student' 
real  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  algebra.  It  is  il 
these  respects  that  trigonometry  is  educationall 
serviceable.  And  familiarity  with  its  formula  I 
best  acquired  at  an  early  age,  so  that  for  this  reaso 
alone  it  is  properly  a  school  subject :  just  as,  in« 
probability,  a  century  hence  elliptic  functions  wi 
form  part  of  an  ordinary  school-course. 

1  will  now  venture  to  indicate  what  seem  to  B 
to  be  the  prevalent  weak  points  in  the  scha 
teaching  of  this  subject. 

The  measurement  of  angles  is,  in  itself,  a  sml 
matter.  It  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  thl 
junior  classes  should  be  made  acquainted  with  tl 
radian  as  a  unit  of  measurement  (personally, 
think  they  should,  but  not  at  the  beginning  1 
their  course) ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  should  be  ma< 
to  imderstand  the  ordinary  sexagesimal  metho 
learn  to  set  off  angles  with  a  protractor,  and  hai 
a  fair  idea  of  the  size  of  any  given  angle  (such  1 
57",  So°,  etc.),  which  lies  between  o"  and  180°. 
is  quite  unsatisfactory  to  find  schoolboys  able  1 
give  a  perfect  account  of  different  systems 
measurement,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  unah 
to  answer  any  question  such  as  that  attempted  i 
(3)  above,  or  to  say  how  many  degrees  the  ho« 
hand  of  a  clock  turns  through  in  ten  minutes ;  y 
this  inability  is  quite  common,  and  discloses^ 
think)  a  radical  misconception  of  the  way  in  whi< 
geometrical  and  physical  quantities  are  measurt 
Coming  next  to  the  definitions  and  values  of  t! 
trigonometrical  ratios.  Strangely  enough,  in  sot 
schools  (and  those  by  no  means  the  worst),  the 
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dthmtions  by  which    sin  A,  &c.,  are  denoted  by 
llis  of  segments  arp  still  in  vogue.      It  is  best 
toiv'oid  this,  simply  because  it  is  both  cumbrous 
I lod antiquated.     In  a  first  course  it  is  sufficient  for 
Jlhe  pupil    to  understand  the  definitions  of  sin  A, 
\CK.\,  tan  A  as  an  abbreviation  for  sin  A/cos  A, 
nd    perhaps    cot  A    as  i/tan  A,   or   cos  A/sin  A. 
Bat   these    ratios   should    be   really   known,   and 
proximately  realised   for  the  whole  range  from 
to  I  Ho",  or  at  least  from  0°  to  1 80°.      A  four- 
ure  table  of  natural  sines,  etc.,  is  a  great  help, 
approximate    calculations   from    geometrical 
actions  afford  a    useful    verification,    while 
owing  the  limits  of  graphiail  methods. 
'  Next  in  order   naturally  come   the  solution  of 
°{ht-angled    triangles   and    applications    to    ele- 
Btary  problems  in  heights  and  distances.     It  is 
arkable  to  see  how  this  is  neglected  or  post- 
Suppose   that   PMN  is  a  triangle,   right- 
gted  at  N  :  the  ordinary  boy  is  quite  ready  to 
you    that    MN'/PM  =  cos  M,  but  he  scarcely 
draws,    for    himself,     the    conclusion    that 
=  PM  cos  M,   and  this   inference   is   seldom 
^ht  before  him,  in  spite  of  its  importance  both 
(geometry  and  mechanics.     This  failure  to  grasp 
relations  between  the  parts  of  a  right-angled 
ogle  is,  perhaps,  the  most    serious  and   most 
[ion  defect  in  the  schoolboy's  trigonometrical 
iratus.     It  often  remains  after  he  has  learnt 
rules    for    solving    oblique-angled    triangles. 
ain,  a  boy  is  often  taught  the  complete  set  of 
for  particular  angles,  such  as  3o^  45",  60",  in 
[sard  form   without  any  reduction   to  decimals, 
1  without  any  suggestion  that  a  decimal  is  always 
!  pjoper,  and  often  the  only  practical  way  of  ex- 
siag  a  trigonometrical  ratio.    The  consequence 
i  that   a   college   teacher   of    dynamics  not    un- 
jlutally  infers  that  his  students,  on  coming  to  him, 
no   practical   knowledge  of  trigonometry  at 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  go  on  to  the  addition- 
nulae  and  solution  of  oblique-angled  triangles 
til  what  we  may  call  the  trigonometry  of  one 
jle  and  its  applications  have  been  thoroughly 
Istered.  Unfortunately  it  "  pays,"  or  is  thought 
[pay,  to  hurry  on  a  class  so  as  to  cover  a  syllabus 
1  a  certain  time.  There  is  no  reason  why  boys 
aid  not  become  acquainted  with  the  addition- 
nula  quite  early,  but  they  should  not  be  pre- 
iturely  drilled  in  writing  out  a  formal  proof  of 
a.  In  the  same  way  they  may  be  exercised  in 
puting  unknown  parts  of  the  general  triangle 
ely  by  rule,  but  they  should  not  try  to  learn 
(proof  of  the  rule  till  they  are  properly  prepared 
tit.  ,\nd  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  imagine 
U  they  are  learning  anything  new  when  they 
ictise  computation  by  a  rule  that  they  do  not 
low  how  to  prove. 

iThis  leads  to  the  remark  that  nowadays  the  art 

1  computation  is  very  much  neglected.     Out  of 

Is  of  boys  hardly  any  will   be  found  who 

(aco- logarithm,  who  arranges  his  work  properly, 

I  adopts  economical  methods :  even  those  whose 

tic  is  trustworthy  form  a  small  minority. 

|b  it  is  rather  irrelevant  to  say  so,  I  may  be 


permitted  to  remark  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,^it 
is  arithmetic  which  is  the  worst-taught  mathe- 
matical subject  at  the  present  time. 

The  boy  who  has  learnt  his  trigonometry  in"a 
wrong  way  avoids  drawing  a  figure  whenever  he 
can,  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  give  one,  it  is  generally 
incorrect  or  grossly  out  of  proportion,  unless  it  is 
the  stock  figure  for  a  piece  of  bookwork.  When- 
ever the  oppurtunity  occurs,  and  especially  in  the 
solution  of  triangles,  the  pupil  should  be  required 
to  draw  a  figure  ;  preferably,  of  course,  with  instru- 
ments. But  even  without  instruments  it  is  possible 
to  draw  a  figure  reasonably  consistent  with  given 
conditions,  and  tliis,  at  any  rate,  should  be  insisted 
upon. 

The  difficulty  of  algebraic  sign  is  a  serious  one, 
though  it  is  diminished  if  an  easy  course  of  graphs 
has  been  previously  given.  Few  of  the  text-books 
point  out  the  convention  that  B.\  =  —  AB,  and 
those  that  do  often  ignore  it  afterwards.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  profitable  to  spend  much  time  with 
young  boys  in  the  discussion  of  positive  and 
negative  angles  in  all  the  four  quadrants.  They 
often  confuse  the  sign  of  an  angle  with  the  sign  of 
one  of  its  ratios;  and  in  proving  such  a  formula  as 
sin  (180"  -f  A)  -  —  sin  A  from  a  figure  they  not 
infrequently  fail  to  indicate  correctly,  or  else  omit 
altogether  to  show,  which  are  the  angles  intended 
by  A  and  {180"  -f  A).  In  teaching  these  formulae 
it  is  advisable  to  give  the  angles  separately  as  well 
as  in  a  combined  figure. 

From  an  examiner's  point  of  view  the  average 
standard  of  performance  in  writing  out  bookwork 
is  not  a  high  one.  Directions  for  constructing  the 
figures  are  often  incomplete  or  absent,  alternative 
cases  are  overlooked,  and  in  other  ways  a  scrappy 
style  is  prevalent.  Too  much  drill  in  writing  out 
bookwork  is  certainly  to  be  deprecated ;  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  it  is  necessary,  and  thorough- 
ness (not  servile  reproduction)  should  be  insisted 
upon. 

In  this,  as  in  other  subjects,/»<ina  lenU  is  a  good 
motto.  After  all,  it  is  the  very  rudiments  of  the 
subject  which  are  of  most  practical  importance, 
and  if  these  are  thoroughly  learnt  and  applied, 
further  progress  becomes  easy  and  natural.  Even 
for  examination  purposes  this  policy  is  the  best ; 
for  although  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  an 
examiner  is  occasionally  compelled  to  pass  a 
candidate  whose  knowledge  he  feels  to  be  super- 
ficial, he  is  generally  able,  with  a  little  care,  to 
avoid  such  an  unfortunate  necessity. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Technical 
Institutions  Lord  Avebuiy  was  elected  President  in  succession 
to  Sir  William  liart-Dykc.  During  the  course  of  his  addres.'i, 
in  which  be  reviewed  the  neglect  of  science  and  modem 
languages  in  our  national  education,  the  new  President  made 
several  remarks  which  might  with  advantage  be  widely  circu- 
lated. "  An  education  which  excludes  science  is  a  one-sided 
education,  and  the  must  learned  classical  scholar,  if  he  knows 
nothing  of  science,  is  but  a  half-educated  peisun  after  all." 
"  A  young  relative  of  mine,  who  had  pas^d  with  credit  through 
a  great  public  school,  was  sent  to  study  engineering,  and  was 
asked  to  describe  a  theodolite.  '  Theodolite,'  he  said,  *  is  a  hater 
of  God.' "  "  We  hope  that  Britannia  may  long  rule  the  waves, 
but  it  is  as  important  that  she  should  lule  the  steam  engine  and 
the  dynamo  as  well." 
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THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  DISCUS- 
SION ON  THE  TEACHING  OF 
MATHEMATICS.! 

By  G.  H.  Bryan,  ScD.,  F.R.S. 

PtofeHor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  College  of  North 

Wales. 

THE  teaching  of  mathematics  affects  such  a 
great  variety  of  classes  of  student*,  and  the 
aims  of  different  students  are  so  widely 
divergent,  that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the 
obvious  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  with- 
out introducing  some  great  difBcuIties  in  other 
directions.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  modern 
text-books  with  those  written,  say,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  to  find  many  points  of  superiority  in 
the  latter,  though  there  has  been  a  continuous 
attempt  during  the  interval  to  bring  books  "  up  to 
date  "  by  the  introduction  of  the  "  most  modem  and 
improved  methods."  It  may  now  be  taken  for 
granted  that  some  important  changes  are  at  the 
present  time  desirable  in  the  order  of  learning 
mathematics  in  this  country  (for  I  regret  to  find 
that  so  much  is  being  said  about  teaching  and  so 
little  about  learning),  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that,  soon  after  a  change  has  been  made,  the  new 
system  will  be  foimd  to  have  its  own  drawbacks 
no  less  than  the  old. 

Of  the  conclusions*  entmierated  on  p.  loo  of  the 
Report,  Nos.  i  and  2  refer  more  especially  to  geo- 
metry, and  in  this  connection  one  important  point 
suggests  itself.  In  the  old  style  of  things,  the  use 
of  algebraic  symbols  was  prohibited  in  examina- 
tions on  Euclid.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  much 
greater  life  and  reality  can  be  put  into  the  study  of 
geometry  by  encouraging,  instead  of  excluding,  the 
use  of  algebraic  formulae?  Take,  for  example, 
I.  32.  After  reading  the  corollaries,  a  student  may 
well  be  exercised  in  writing  down  either  in  right 
angles  or  degrees  the  angles  of  regular  polygons 
with  different  (given)  numbers  of  sides,  or  finding 
the  number  of  sides  in  a  regular  pxjlygon  whose 
angle  is  given.  Then  he  may  be  maide  to  write 
down  the  expression  for  the  angle  of  a  regular 
polygon  of  n  sides,  and  he  thus  gets  to  appreciate 
the  use  of  an  algebraic  formula  for  generalising 
results,  where  arithmetic  only  enables  him  to  deal 
laboriously  with  each  separate  case. 

Take,  again,  II.  4.  The  old  proof  consists  in 
building  up  a  framework  of  scaffolding  on  the 
divided  line  with  a  diagonal  tie,  and  the  student 
is  made  to  give  nearly  all  his  attention  to  proving, 
first,  that  a  certain  figure  is  equilateral,  next  that 
it  is  equiangular,  and  therefore  that  it  is  a  square ; 
and  by  this  time  he  naturally  fails  to  see  the 
purport  of  the  proposition.  Why  should  not  the 
proposition  be  replaced  by  the  following: — "Verify 
by  means  of  a  geometrical  figure  that 

{a+by  ^  a*+2ab  +  b'," 


1  Britiib  ABocialion  Meeting  >l  Glasgow,  1901.  Dilcussion  on  the 
Teaching  of  Maibematics,  which  took  pUce  on  September  i4lh  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  two  sectiotu.  Section  A — Mathematics  and  Physics  Section 
X. — Education.  Chalnnan  of  the  joint  meeting,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
K.  Com,  K.C.,  M.P.  Edited  by  Professor  John  Perry.  lot  pp.  (Slac- 
laiilan.)    la.  oeL 

'  See  p.  91  of  this  issue. 


leaving  out  the  above  by-play  ?  Th 
Student  will  really  learn,  practically  at  a 
some  useful  ideas  (assummg  always  tba 
possessed  of  a  little  common-sense).  Gi 
Book  III.,  the  following  uses  of  algebra 
themselves  at  once.  "  The  longest  and  i 
lines  to  a  circle  radius  a  from  a  point  d 
from  the  centre  are  a+d  and  a—d  if  a>d  { 
or  d+a  and  d-a  if  d>  a  (III.  8)."  "  If  d 
distance  of  a  chord  from  the  centre,  and  a 
radius,  the  length  of  the  chord  =  2  %/(<>*— <f 
15)."  "The  length  of  the  tangent  to  a 
from  a  point  distant  d  from  the  centre  =  \'{d 
Each  of  these  can  of  course  be  preceded  by 
numerical  examples.  This  use  of  algebra 
study  of  geometry  has  the  following 
tages: — 

(i)  It  breaks  down  the  hard  and  fast  line  b 
algebra  and  geometry. 

(2)  It  furnishes  the  student  with  a  nun: 
easy  examples  and  exercises  in  geometry 
great  difficulty  which  a  teacher  has  to  c 
against  in  Euclid,  viz.,  that  his  pupils  hi 
"  happy  mean "  open  to  them  between  r 
their  brains  over  difficult  riders,  and  1 
learning  the  propositions  mechanically,  i: 
obviated. 

(3)  It  introduces  the  beginner  in  algebra 
use  of  symbols  for  representing  concrete  qua 
(lengths,  angles,  &c.),  and  to  the  natut 
meaning  of  an  algebraic  formula.  This 
comes  a  difficulty  which  I  for  one  keenly 
beginning  algebra,  namely,  that  the  early 
of  the  work  consist  in  performing  operation 
those  of  arithmetic,  on  mere  collections  of  sy 
which  convey  no  meaning  in  themselves 
which  work  appears  at  the  time  to  be  met 
less  drudgery. 

Conclusion  No.  3  (decimals  ought  to  be 
I  suppose  every  "  thoughtful  teacher "  (as 
Perry  would  call  him)  and  examiner  has  Ian 
the  ignorance  of  his  pupils  on  decimals  i 
country.  Where  the  metric  system  is 
"weights  and  measures"  naturally  lead  t 
notion  of  decimals,  and  it  is  easy  to  pass 
25  metres  6  decimetres  7  centimetres  to 
metres.  In  this  connection  are  we  not  n 
groaning  under  the  system  which  require 
school  children  to  waste  their  early  arith 
lessons  over  farthings,  pennyweights,  kilde 
furlongs,  square  poles  of  30J  square  yard 
nails?  In  teaching  decimals  one  reform  is 
cially  necessary ;  at  present  many  students 
learn  to  fix  the  decimal  point  in  a  product  0 
decimals  of  six  and  seven  places  without  mul 
ing  to  thirteen  places,  and  we  get  such  answ 

•625   X  -iS  =  "OOOOI. 

(4)  "  The  numerical  evaluation  of  coi 
mathematical  expressions "  is  mere  mech: 
drudgery  on  which  far  too  much  time  is  was 
present,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  Prof.  Perry 
eating  this  work.  I  can  well  remember  my 
introduction  to  algebra,  which  consisted  in 
made  to  work  through  all  the  sums  in  "  ad< 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  greatest 


ffloo  measure,  least  common  multiple,  fractions, 
involution  and  evolution,"  and  1  still  retain  my 
hitred  of  this  drudgery,  which  appeared  to  me 
lien,  and  still  appears  to  me,  of  no  earthly  use 
whatever.  It  produces  a  class  of  candidate  who 
aDOOt  simplify  an  ordinary  fractional  equation  or 
ejpression  without  multiplying  it  into  a  cuniber- 
soiue  and  unwieldy  form,  who  cannot  even  write 
down  the  square  or  cube  of  a  +  i  without  using  long 
maliipiication,  and  who  does  not  know  that  a 
fcjuare  is  never  negative,  and  that  \'(a+b)  is  not 
ei}ual  to  s'a-f-  \'b. 

the   other   hand,   elementary    classes   may 

times  be  greatly  interested  by  talking  to  them 

a  function  of  .v,  and   the  condition  that  it 

lid  be  divisible  by  x — a,  illustrated,  of  course, 

Bly  simple  quadratic  functions.     Why  should 

odent  waste  hours  over  these  long  and  clumsy 

ilication,    division    and    square    root    sums 

Iting  with   functions    of  any  order,  when  he 

rs  nothing  of  the  ordinary  properties  of  even 

iratic  expressions  ?     A  text-book  on   the  ele- 

llary  algebra  of  linear  and  quadratic  expressions 

be,   in   my  opinion,  of  great  value  for  be- 

s,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  a  book 

be  made  (whether  advantageously  I  do  not 

I  to  include  even  the  notation  of  the  differential 

Iculus. 

(j)  Logarithms  ar;  commonly  taught  long  before 
~  ■  is  able  to  calculate  them,  and  not  very  long 
he  has  learnt  tliat  a*"  n"- (»"•+'•.     But  fancy 
iucing  "  conversion   of  comrr.on   logarithms 
'iJapterian    logarithms "    into  an   elementary 
of    arithmetic,   as    Prof.    Perry    proposes 
syllabus  (Report,  p.  25) !     To  understand 
in   logarithms  properly  involves  a   know- 
f   the   binomial   theorem,  the   notion  of  a 
the  exponential   theorem,   and,   indirectly, 
1  theory  of  convergency  of  series.     To  mystify 
hooltx)y    with    logarithms  calculated,   for    no 
us  reason,  to  an  incommensurable  base  is  the 

to  prevent  his  learning  mathematics. 

Delusion  No.  7  (examination  cannot  be  done 

ith).     During  the  last  five  years  I  have  had 

nee  in  teaching  some  fairly  typical  speci- 

(  idle  and  ignorant  students,  but  some  of 

Bost  incorrigibly  lazy  ones  I  have  come  across 

been  electrical  engineering  students  whose 

for   neglecting   their   work    has  been  that 

rweie  not  required   to  pass  any  examinations 

I   do   not    believe   that  it  is  desirable  to 

altogether  the  system  of  examination  by 

1  examiners,  as  this  system  exerts  a  healthy 

Ucracting  influence  against   the  teacher's  in- 

'  a  tendency  to  override  his  pet  fads.     The 

tbal  appears  most  needed  in   the  exami- 

I  system  is  the  abolition  of  what  I  call  "  pigs 

Bortr"  riders,  depending  more  for  their  solu- 

00  dodgy   artifices    than   on    knowledge   of 

When    a    (juestion    is    set   such  as : 

I  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body.     ABC  is 

three  geese   whose  masses   are  pro- 

lo  t'  +  r'-tf',  f'-f  fl'-  t',  a'+b*-  f',  set  out 

;  atong  the  sides  with  velocities  proportional 

^-sin'C,  sin*C-sin"A    and   sLn'A  — sin"B; 


prove  that  the  locus  of  their  centre  of  gravity  is 
given  by  the  trilinear  equation.  .  ,  .  "  (some 
complicated  formula  no  doubt),'  very  few  can- 
didates will  answer  the  hookwork  properly.  At  the 
same  time  one  thinks  of  the  Scotch  examiner  who 
was  told,  "  You  may  set  new  questions,  but  you  will 
get  the  old  answers." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  have  been 
attacked  in  this  connection  by  Prof.  S.  P. 
Thompson,  and  I  am  glad  they  have  found  a 
champion  in  Prof.  Langley.  They  have  recently 
shown  far  more  desire  to  introduce  tractable  ques- 
tions than  has  been  shown  by  the  candidates  to 
answer  them.  The  worst  sinner  is  the  Board  of 
Education,  with  its  syllabuses,  its  rigid  percentages 
of  marks,  and  the  premium  it  places  on  a  certain 
kind  of  superficial  cramming  in  examinations  of 
matriculation  grade,  and  the  great  disability  it 
imposes  on  students  who,  if  they  had  proper 
facilities,  might  carry  their  mathematical  studies 
a  little  higher.  The  idle  student  who  wastes  a 
year  in  learning  Euclid  III.  and  forgetting  some  of 
his  King's  Scholarship  algebra  is  rewarded  with 
a  first-class  certificate  ;  those  who  try  to  learn 
trigonometry  and  logarithms  have  no  time  to 
grasp  this  work  in  a  course  which  takes  them  fifty- 
six  hours'  work  a  week,  and  they  are  punished. 
The  object  of  an  education  in  mathematics  should 
be  to  teach  mm  to  think  ;  the  ideal  of  the  Board  of 
Education  appears  to  be  to  turn  out  teachers 
with  every  trace  of  thinking  power  ground  out  of 
them. 

In  Conclusions  6,  8,  9,  10,  Prof.  Perry  gives  us 
an  idea  of  what  he  considers  a  "thoughtful 
teacher  "  ought  to  do.  It  is  disappointing  to  find 
so  much  said  about  "  thoughtful  teachers,"  while 
another  very  influential  factor  has  been  left  out  of 
consideration  altogether,  namely,  the  "  thoughtless 
learner."  There  are  probably  few  mathematical 
teachers  who  would'  not  gladly  introduce  the 
calculus  much  earlier  in  their  courses  if  only  they 
had  the  privilege  of  teaching  a  picked  class  of 
"  thoughtful  learners."  But  I  would  ask  Prof. 
Perry  the  question,  "  If  the  ideal,  perfectly  thought- 
ful teacher  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  of  perfectly 
thoughtless  learners,  what  happens  ? "  The  answer 
is  that  he  will  succeed  "  in  producing  the  higher 
emotions  and  giving  mental  pleasure — hitherto 
neglected  in  teaching  almost  all  boys,"  in  a  very 
different  sense  to  that  contemplated  by  Prof.  Perry 
on  p.  4  of  the  Report,  and  his  less  "  thoughtful  " 
successor  will  devote  his  attention  to  restoring 
order  in  the  class  and  making  the  boys  work.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  most  successful  mathe- 
matical teachers  are,  very  frequently,  those  who 
put  least  originality  into  their  teaching  ?  .\nd  it 
is  amusing  to  see  Prof.  Perry  giving  the  teacher 
grandmotherly  advice  "  to  endeavour  to  find  out 
what  sequence  is  best  educationally  for  the  pai- 
ticular  kind  of  boy  whom  he  has  to  teach,"  when 
he  has  to  teach  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  boys  in 
one  big  class,  and  that  for  a  small  salary. 


1  The  MmHrirnUicn/  Citullf  »  »  harilenKl  Miinw  in  it»  pulMlily  for  llii« 
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The  fact  is  that  formal  blackboard  lectures  are 
a  very  ineffectual  means  of  teaching  improved 
methods  to  a  hcginner.  Besides  lieing  wasteful  of 
time,  they  require  him  :  (i.)  to  listen  when  the 
teacher  is  talking,  (ii.)  to  look  at  the  blacklxiard 
when  he  happens  not  to  stand  in  front  of  it,  (iii.)  to 
ivriie  down  notes  of  the  lecture,  and  (iv.)  to  think  of 
the  method  of  reasoning,  all  at  the  same  time,  and 
if  lie  fails  for  a  moment  to  perform  simultaneously 
any  one  of  these  four  operations  he  loses  the  whole 
thread  of  the  lecture.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many 
pupils  after  the  most  "  thoughtful "  lecturing  re- 
produce faulty  text-book  proofs  which  they  have 
been  warned  against  by  their  teachers,  but  which 
they  can  at  least  "get  up." 

The  present  position  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  has,  to  my  mind,  come 
about  in  this  way.  Formerly  our  schools  and 
colleges  were  given  over  mainly  to  the  study  of 
classical  and  literary  subjects,  and  mathematics 
was  looked  upon  as  a  portion  of  an  arts  course. 
The  rigid  deductive  system  was  undoubtedly 
admirably  suited  to  the  object  then  held  in  view. 
With  the  development  of  experimental  science 
new  teachers  have  been  appointed  all  over  the 
country  for  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  but 
next  to  nothing  has  been  done  to  meet  the  greatly  increased 
demand  for  matliemalical  teaching  thus  produced.  The 
same  teachers  who  provided  efficiently  for  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  on  the  classical  side  have 
now  thrust  upon  them  an  influx  of  new  pupils 
having  quite  different  requirements.  The  mathe- 
matical master  is  thus  placed  in  the  position  of 
a  "tweeny  maid"  or  "buffer"  between  two  oppos- 
ing forces — the  classical  side  and  the  modern  side, 
and  between  these  two  stools  it  will  be  a  great 
credit  to  him  if  he  does  not  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is 
that  the  mathematical  staffs  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  largely  reinforced  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  more  varied  choice  of  courses  of  study. 
The  numbers  of  teachers  and  the  hours  given  to 
classes  in  mathematics  at  most  schools  and  colleges 
are  ridiculously  small  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  in  the  case  of  the  study  of 
language.  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German  and 
Welsh  each  have  separate  teachers,  and  Dutch, 
being  the  language  spoken  at  Pretoria,  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  list,  while  one  man  is 
expected  to  do  all  the  mathematics.  The  pupil 
who  studies  different  languages  finds  the  same 
grammatical  principles,  the  same  general  ideas 
running  more  or  less  through  all.  In  about  the 
same  number  of  hours  that  he  gives  to  one  language 
he  is  expected  to  learn  mathematics,  where  he 
shoulil  find  an  endless  vista  of  new  thoughts 
opening  before  him  at  every  step,  and  he  finds  it 
hard  to  take  in  so  vast  a  held  of  ever  changing 
matter.  The  result  of  some  of  the  reforms  pro- 
posed by  Prof.  Perry,  if  tried  on  this  particular 
class  of  student,  will  be  to  increase  further  the 
rate  at  which  the  panorama  whirls  past  him.  The 
little  good  [if  any  (?)]  that  the  arts  student  derived 
from  a  matriculation  course  in  Euclid,  arithmetic, 
and  algebra,  will  all  be  destroyed  if  vectors,  angles 


between  lines  and  planes  and  Simpson's  rules  ai 
crowded  into  his  syllabus.  On  the  other  hai 
the  science  student  who  gets  some  idea  of  tb 
nature  of  things  in  a  physical  laboratory  finds  (1 
is  supposed,  by  his  teacher  of  physics,  to  fini 
the  classical  student  too  slow  for  him,  and  wan! 
to  gel  on  to  the  calculus  as  soon  as  possible. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  most  protnisii 
direction  for  reform  appears  to  be  in  the  omissia 
of  forma!  proofs  of  such  theorems  as  the  parallel 
gram  of  forces,  the  binomial  theorem,  the  formu 
for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  A  -j-  B  ;  but  these  cm 
sions  are  already  made  by  many  teachers  with 
but  their  best  pupils.  I  fear  that  analytical  i 
geometrical  conies,  as  at  present  taught,  will  hi 
to  go  to  the  wall,  with  the  result  that  tangent ; 
asymptote  properties  and  curve-tracing  will 
worse  understood  by  students  of  the  calculus  tl 
they  are  at  present.  This  is  a  pity,  for  a  sti 
of  conies  could  and  ought  to  be  of  the  greati 
fxjssible  value  to  the  applied  mathematician,  ii 
as  at  present  taught  the  general  principles 
obscured  by  the  artificial  character  of  the  tn 
ment.  A  possible  way  out  the  difficulty  may 
to  substitute  conies  for  lemniscates,  cissoids,  < 
cardioids  as  illustrations  of  the  calculus.  . 

As  for  introducing,  in  a  scrappy  way,  "  the  ( 
tinction  between  a  scalar  and  a  vector  quantil 
(p.  29),  or  the  relations  between  {x,  y,  s)  1 
ir,  fl,  <f>),  p.  31,  these  may  well  be  left  till  a  more 
vanced  stage  than  is  contemplated  by  Prof.  Perl 

To  sum  up,  then  : — 

The  teacher  can  do  very  little  to  reform 
teaching  of  mathematics  to  large  classes  d 
elementary  pupils,  as  if  he  departs  materially  frod 
the  methods  of  the  text-books,  the  learning  ol 
mathematics  will  suffer  accordingly. 

The  text-book  writer  can  do  practically  nothing 
to  reform  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  otherwise 
his  books  will  not  sell  and  other  books  will  be  used 
instead.  This  is  particularly  hard  when  fault| 
methods  or  inaccurate  statements  have  to  be  rcprO" 
duced  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  in  order  to  maki 
a  book  saleable. 

The  examiner  can  do  much  to  reform  mathft 
matical  teaching   by  modifying   the  character  O 
his  questions  so  far  as  this  is  consistent  with  hi! 
syllabus,  and  with  giving  candidates  a  fair  cbai 
of  scoring  marks. 

The  governors  of  educational  institutions 
greatly  reform  mathematical  teaching  by  increa 
the  mathematical  teaching  staffs  and  giving  mat 
matics  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  curricul 
This  must  come  about  sooner  or  later,   and 
sooner  the  better. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  teaching  mathemati 
for  it  is  impossible  for  a  boy  of  given  ca 
city  to  learn  more  than  a  certain  amount  ii 
certain  time,  the  rate  of  learning  varying  with 
individual  from  zero  upwards,  and  if  it  be  attemp 
to  introduce  new  ideas  too  rapidly  into  the  coa 
the  result  must  be  a  hopeless  failure. 

When  the  necessity  is  realised  of  including 
study  of  French  and  German  in  the  curriculun 
every  science  student,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
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J  whether  a  question  as  to  the  teaching  of  modern 
iluguages  arises  similar  in  character  to  the  present 
'  cussion  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 


Al  the  end  of  the  Report  of  the  British  Associa- 

Discussion  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

of.  Perry  states  a   number  of  principles  upon 

rtich  he  considers  there  is  a  general  agreement. 

lese  conclusions  provide  definite  subjects  upon 

hich  attention  can  be  concentrated,  and  we  print 

em  in  full,  so  tliat  they  may  receive  consideration 

mathematical    teachers.     In   his  review  Prof. 

yan  deals  to  a  large  extent  with  the  principles 

»olved  in  the  conclusions  given  by  Prof.  Perry, 

points  out  some  difficulties  in  their  practical 

plication. 

|i)  Experimental  methods  in   mensuration  and 

DCtry  ought  to  precede  demonstrative  geome- 

f,  but  even  in  the  earliest  stages  some  deductive 

oning  ought  to  be  introduced. 

|i)  The    experimental    methods    adopted    may 

»tly  be  left  to  the  judgment  of   the  teacher : 

may  include  all  those  mentioned  in  the  ele- 

Dlary  syllabus  wliich  I  presented. 

ome  of  the  things  for  which  I  contend  were 

so  prominently  forward  that,  if  speakers  did 

object  to  them  specifically,  they  may  almost 

jtAken  as  being  agreed  to.     They  are  such  things 

Ithese  that  follow  :  most  of  them  are  agreed  to 

'Bcally  by  about  half  my  critics. 
[3)  Decimals  ought  to  be  used  in  arithmetic  from 
!  beginning. 

[4.)  The  numerical  evaluation  of  complex  matlie- 
lical  expressions  may  be  taken  up  almost  as 
t  of  arithmetic  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
Jgebra,  as  it  is  useful  in  familiarising  boys  with 
i  meaning  of  mathematical  symbols, 
j)  Logarithms  may  be  used  in  numerical  calcu- 
I  as  soon  as  a  boy  knows  that  a"  x  a"'  =  a"  +  ">, 
I  long  before  he  is  able  to  calculate  logarithms. 
la  boy  ought  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  what  is 
»nt  by  the  logarithm  of  a  number. 

In    mathematical    teaching     a     thoughtful 

her  may  be  encouraged  to  distinguish  what  is 

DtiaJ  for  education   in  the   sequence  which  he 

"oys,  froH)  what  is  merely  according  to  arbitrary 

J,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  out  what  sequence 

,  educationally,  for  the  particular  kind  of  boy 

be  has  to  teach. 

;;  Examination   cannot  be  done  away  with  in 

id.    Great  thought  fulness  and  experience  are 

qualifications  for  an  external  examiner. 

PoDgfat   to   be  understood  that  an  examination 

la  good  teacher's  pupils  by  any  other  examiner 

the  teacher   himself  is  an  imperfect  exami- 

Ihave  not  much  doubt  as  to  the  unanimity  with 
"  everybody  may  be  said  to  have  agreed  ex- 
Jy  or  implicitly  to  all  the  above  statements. 
Bt  these  that  follow  I  am  in  more  doubt. 
re  than  half  my  critics  will,  I  believe,  agree  to 
I  &U  (or  all  students.  I  think  that  every  one 
l|tf  my  critics  will  agree  to  allow  a  judicious  teacher 
[a  £pee  haod,  especially  when  he  knows   that  his 


pupils  are  likely  to  need  the  use  of  mathematics  in 
their  other  studies,  and  especially  if  they  are 
likely  to  become  engineers  —  that  is,  men  who 
apply  the  principles  of  natural  science  in  their  daily 
work. 

(8)  A  thoughtful  teacher  ought  to  know  that  by 
the  use  of  squared  paper  and  easy  algebra,  by 
illustrations  from  dynamics  and  laboratory  experi- 
ments, it  is  possible  to  give  to  young  boys  the 
notions  underlying  the  methods  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus. 

(9)  A  thoughtful  teacher  may  freely  use  the 
ideas  and  symbolism  of  the  calculus  in  teaching 
elementary  mechanics  to  students, 

(10)  A  thoughtful  teacher  may  allow  boys  to 
begin  the  formal  study  of  the  calculus  before  he 
has  taken  up  advanced  algebra  or  advanced  trigo- 
nometry, or  the  formal  study  of  imalytical  or 
geometrical  conies,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
use  in  this  study,  not  merely  geometrical  illustra- 
tions, but  illustrations  from  mechanics  and  physics, 
and  illustrations  from  any  other  quantitative  study 
in  which  a  boy  may  be  engaged. 


THE    ETHICS    OF    PRIZE-GIVING. 

By  F.  E.  KiTCRBNBR,  M.A. 
LaLe  Headmaster  of  the  High  School,  Newcaitle-under-Lyme. 

FOR  a  teacher  to  be  dependent  on  rewards  for 
the  stimulus  he  gives  his  class  is  felt  to  be 
in  itself  a  confession  of  weakness.  Readers 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick's  well-known  essay  on 
"Stimulus"  must  feel  that,  given  a  class  of  pupils 
whose  capacity  does  not  range  between  very  wide 
limits,  the  teacher  ought  to  think  himself  to  blame 
if  he  cannot  stimulate  his  class  by  means  of  the 
work  itself.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one's  remem- 
brance of  his  school  days  would  compel  him  to  own 
that  his  interest  in  his  work  or  his  general  in- 
tellectual keenness  was  ever  permanently  increased 
by  any  medal  or  book-prize  dangled  before  his 
nose,  In  an  ideal  school,  with  a  born  teacher  to 
teach  and  no  outside  pressure  to  distract,  the  sense 
of  intellectual  growth  would  be  more  than  enough 
to  spur  on  the  capable  student. 

Hence  it  is  that  many  teachers,  perhaps  too 
confident  that  they,  trained  or  untrained,  were  born 
to  teach,  and  not  recognising  that  in  their  flocks 
there  are  more  often  geese  than  swans,  are  eager 
to  throw  away  the  meretricious  stimulus  of  prizes 
and  other  school  distinctions,  and  trust  only  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  struggle  after  intellectual  power 
as  its  own  reward. 

It  is  urged  too  that,  as  all  run  in  the  race  and 
but  one  receives  the  prize,  there  is  much  self- 
seeking  and  selfishness  encouraged  by  offering 
rewards  at  all.  Is  it  not  enough  to  encourage  a 
useful  rivalry  if  the  class  knows  by  the  master's 
criticisms  which  boy  has  produced  the  best  copy 
of  Latin  verses  or  the   best   solution   of  a  geo- 
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metrical  problem  ?  Here  one  boy  is  successful 
one  week  and  one  another ;  each  respects  his  com- 
rade's powers,  and,  if  anything,  overvalues  his 
opponent's  al>ility  and  underrates  his  own. 

What  need  that  the  difference  should  be  evaluated 
into  weekly  marks,  and  a  whole  term's  anxious 
struggles  culminate  in  that  rush  of  all  uncharit- 
ableness  that  even  heavenly  minds  feel  wheu,  at 
the  end  of  term,  they  think  themselves  unde- 
servedly beaten  ? 

Further,  it  is  argued  that  the  pursuit  of  reward 
is  a  most  deteriorating  motive;  it  affects  the 
character,  and  may  make  the  boy  apprize  every- 
thing that  he  does  by  the  one  test  of  whether  it 
pays  or  not.  There  is  nothing  so  detrimental  to 
the  higher  character  as  the  constant  comparing  of 
the  relative  productiveness  of  different  pursuits. 
Is  not,  it  may  be  asked,  the  aim  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation to  make  the  higher  and  unselfish  motives 
dwarf  the  lower  and  mercantile  ones,  and  does  not 
the  whole  prize-and-mark  system  tend  to  stamp 
the  character  for  life  with  the  very  impress  which 
the  education  was  to  render  impossible  ? 

Hence  it  is  that  some  headmasters,  or  perhaps 
more  often  headmistresses,  and  most  often  the 
heads  of  independent  .schools,  have  declared  that 
they  would  not  have  the  sin  of  Achan  in  their 
tents.  There  should  be  no  prizes,  no  rewards,  no 
malicious  rivalry,  no  temptation  to  possible  unf.air- 
ness  in  their  schools.  And  these  are  often  the 
best  men  and  women  in  the  profession ;  they  are 
perhaps  born  teachers,  and  certainly  born  enthu- 
siasts ;  with  them  what  would  be  impossible  with 
others  may  be  possible:  in  working  under  them,  as 
Mr.  Sidgwick  says,  the  pupils  may  "  feel  the 
honour  and  the  delight  of  contact  with  large  know- 
ledge and  eager  interest  and  strenuous  energy";' 
and  such  men  and  women  may  remove  mountains. 

But  leaders  and  teachers  of  this  stamp  are  few. 
One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  and  one 
bom  teacher  on  a  staff  (and  blessed  above  all  is 
that  staff  that  possesses  one)  does  not  make  that 
possible  throughout  the  forms  which  is  possible  in 
the  one  lucky  class-room. 

It  is  necessary  to  come  down  from  the  heights 
and  to  legislate  for  the  ordinary  class-teacher  and 
the  ordinary  school-child.  It  is  therefore  seriously 
to  be  considered  whether  any  system  absolutely 
without  rewards  is  practically  possible ;  and  if  not, 
what  form  of  rewards,  while  assisting  in  rousing 
to  action  the  less  willing  scholars,  is  least  detri- 
mental to  the  willing  learners,  who  need  no  mer- 
cenary motive  to  make  them  give  of  their  best  in 
exchange  for  his  own  best  which  the  teacher  freely 
lavishes  on  them. 

Some  differences  may  be  noticed  between  re- 
wards themselves.  There  are  prizes,  for  instance, 
of  real  value,  money  or  valuable  books;  while 
others  have  no  more  marketable  value  than  the 
crown  of  parslfy  leaves.  Again,  prizes  may  differ 
in  the  area  from  which  the  competitors  come;  a 
wider  competition  may  rouse  other  motives  than 
mere  self-seeking  and  there  may  be  something  of 

1  "On  Stimulus,"  by  A.  Sidgwiclc,  p.  G4. 


the  vivre  pour  raulriii  engendered  where   at 
sight  selfishness  may  seem  to  be  the  natural  oi 
come. 

First,  as  to  the  value  of  the  prize  :  there  woi 
appear  to  be  much  less  harm  to  be  done  by  til 
prize  which  has  no  intrinsic  value,  the  crown 
leaves,  or  its  modern  equivalent,  the  card 
honour,  or  the  name  upon  the  wall,  than  by  til 
pile  of  books  or  the  five-pound  note.  And  yet, 
far  as  a  long  experience  goes,  as  boy  and  masti 
I  should  not  judge  that  the  value  of  the  prize  ha 
much  attraction  to  the  candidates.  It  is  the  keei 
ness  of  the  struggle,  not  the  money,  that  coi 
mands  respect.  I  remember  a  certain  surfeit 
Greek  Testament  prizes  at  my  college  for  whii 
there  used  then  to  be  very  little  competition,  ai 
there  was  a  sort  of  shame  (I  remember  feeling 
myself)  when  perhaps  one  night's  reading  won 
set  of  gorgeous  volumes.  Boys  as  well  as  m 
see  very  quickly  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  t! 
scalps  that  the  brave  hangs  up  in  his  wigwam  t' 
is  the  real  glory,  but  the  greatness  of  the  ra( 
whose  scalps  they  once  were. 

The  bookshelf  laden  with  school  and  coU^ 
prizes  is  as  nothing  in  the  life's  memory  as  cm 
pared  with  the  headship  of  a  great  school  or  tl 
proxiiiie  accessit  to  a  university  prize.  The  « 
value  of  a  prize  is  what  it  puts  upon  the  recon 
the  winner  knows  he  has  been  tested  and  a 
found  wanting ;  he  may  have  thought  that  I 
had  power,  but  it  was  his  own  thought  or  t 
people's  thought ;  now  it  has  been  vouched  for  I 
an  outside  judgment,  and  he  will  no  longer  dou 
himself.  Or  again,  the  failure  may  have  prow 
to  the  boy  the  showiness,  the  inaccuracy,  of  ' 
own  brilliancy;  it  may  have  bid  him  go  back: 
begin  again  on  surer  lines.  I  do  not  see  how  i 
justifiable  confidence  in  a  boy's  own  jxswers 
be  won  except  by  the  measuring  of  himself  wi 
his  fellows. 

The  master  of  a  small  school  who  has  perha 
one  boy  with  real  classical  or  mathematii 
ability  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  deal  with  tl 
ragged  edge  of  excellence  at  the  top  of  his  scho 
Either  the  boy  thinks  too  much  of  himself,  becan 
the  big  prizes  fall  to  him  without  an  effort,  or 
does  not  get  the  self-confidence  that  the  trial  wi 
others  his  equals  would  have  given.  Surely  it 
in  the  close  competition  day  by  day  that  I 
larger  schools  have  so  much  advantage  over  I 
small  ones,  and  the  prizes  are  the  mere  publishi 
notices  of  these  contests. 

While  thus  the  arguments  weigh  in  favour 
some  prize  system,  the  large  number  that  a 
offered  very  often  defeats  the  very  object 
tended.  Once  the  prize  becomes  too  common, 
ceases  to  be  a  distinction  at  all.  We  all  kiM 
the  case  of  the  school  with  five-and-twenty,  whi 
a  great  parade  of  justice  is  made  that  no  boy  ia 
deprive  his  neighbours  of  a  second  prize  ;  and 
this  simple  expedient  the  twenty-five  prizes  , 
spread  over  the  whole  school ;  and  every  pat 
goes  home  with  the  comforting  assurance  that 
boy  is  a  genius.  And  this  is  not  only  the  sia 
the  private  school ;  there  are  public  schools  wh( 
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to  quote  £rora  Piitich,  it  is  thought   very  liard  if 
,_     (very  tiger  does  not  get  its  Christian. 

The  prize  list  should  be   annually  weeded  out, 

Ljffld  those  prizes  that  do  not  bring  out  a  real  effort 

"1  which  the  competitors  are,  in  racing  language, 

"fully  extended,"   struck  out  of  the  list.       The 

ihades  of  pious  founders  of  out-of-date  prizes  will, 

i  hope,  forgive    me.       There    are,    again,    some 

prizes  which   cannot    be  lightly  disregarded,  be- 

ause  they   are   sufficiently  large   to  appreciably 

*ci  the  recipient's  life  ;  sufficiently  large  to  be, 

idct,  small  scholarships.      A  needy  lad  looking 

vard  to  a  struggle  at  the  university  may,  by 

sing  such   books  as  he  will  afterwards  want, 

iterially  ease  that  struggle.     This  case,  then,  is 

oved  into  the  ethics  of  scholarships,  which  is 

feign  to  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

Ne  have  discussed  difference  of  value ;  let  us 

tsider  next  the  possible  difference  in  the  com- 

lilors*   aims.      Once  enlarge  the  area  of  coni- 

idlion  and  an  entirely  different  colouring  is  given 

lit.    To  turn  again  to  the  Greek  games,  it  is  no 

ger  Hippocles  in  rivalry  with  Xenocrates,  it  is 

Tacuse  against  Agrigentum.     To  put  an  end  to 

Icompetitions  would  be  to  strike  a  blow  at  school 

jjtnotism  :  to  win  the  distinction  of  a  blue  riband 

the  school,  or  even  for  the  house,  may  be  a 

nger  motive  than  self-aggrandisment.      Sooner 

|Uter,  the  temptation  to  regard  nothing  but  se!f- 

ereited  motives  will  be  forced  upon  all  in  the 

i»le    for    existence    in    after   life:    is   it   not 

Bfjihening  the  character  instead  of  weakening 

[to encourage  personal  exertion  for  the  sake  of 

.  ?     There  are  no  doubt  many  ways  m  which 

ilessotj  may  be  inculcated  that  it  is  the  duty  of 

1  to  work  for  the  good  of  all ;  but  there  is  none 

It  appeals  so  naturally  and  so  strongly  to  boys 

|the  bo{»e  that  by  striving  harder  for  himself  he 

It  win  honour  for  all.     The  half-holiday  won  for 

'■  school  is  perhaps  the  keenest  joy  of  the  new 

It  will    he  admitted,  then,  that  some  forms  of 
w-giving  are  less  injurious  than  others,  that  the 
dves  stimulating  the  competitors  may  be  mixed, 
that  in  some  cases  the  higher  motives  may 
onderate  ;  but  all  this  does  not  amount  to  more 
I  that  the  abolitionists  exaggerate  the  evils  of 
system,  and  that  under   a  wise  regime  these 
ly  be   minimised.        Is  the   original   argument 
:  the  prize  system  really  touched  ?  A  heaven- 
teacher,  we  admitted  at  the  outset,  can  do 
plhottt  it,  and  why  not  all  ? 

The  only  answer  is  that  in  an  ordinary  school 

jliare  barm  is  done  by  the  growing  apathy  of  the 

hjanty  than  by  the  purified  enthusiasm  of  the 

To    bid    the    average    boy  or    girl    work 

rtbeiove  of  learning  alone  is  a  counsel  of  per- 

1.     There  is  no  royal  road  to  make  learning 

ilnleiy  easy  even  for  the  most  gifted,  and  the 

process  in  the  hands  of  a  Socrates  is  not 

.  pleasant  one  :  for  the  ordinary  mortal  the 

I  tbomy,  and  the  impulse  to  learn  dies  out 

if  it  is  not  strengthened  by  other  motives. 

F'iiave  ixea  admitted  behind  the  scenes  of  a  school 


swayed  by  a  chief  of  exceptional  genius  where 
there  were  no  prizes,  no  examinations,  and  know- 
ledge was  in  verity  its  own  reward.  As  far  as  I 
could  learn,  a  few  girls  worked  themselves  to  death, 
for  what  were  hygienic  reasons  in  the  scale  with 
the  supreme  good  ?  for  them  there  was  such  a  high 
voltage  of  intellectual  stimulus  that  their  wits  were 
in  danger  of  daily  electrocution,  while  the  rest 
looked  on  as  they  liked,  unsensible  to  the  mental 
stimulus,  and  unconvicted  of  merely  marking  time. 

After  all,  boys  and  girls  can  only  be  moved  by  the 
same  motives  as  men  and  women  :  like  their  elders, 
they  say  to  themselves,  why  should  I  take  all  this 
trouble  ?  and  either  a  sense  of  duty  or  a  desire  to 
succeed,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  is  the  ordinary 
spring  of  action  ;  and  the  winning  a  prize  is  but  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  this  duty  done  or  this 
success  achieved. 

Let  me  conclude  with  an  experience  of  my  own  in 
which  learning  failed  to  be  its  own  reward,  and  the 
injustice  of  which  through  a  vista  of  nearly  fifty 
years  still  rankles  in  my  unregenerate  soul.  One 
day  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster,  then  the 
Master  of  the  Upper  Fifth  at  Rugby,  was 
scandalised  at  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  form 
in  modern  history,  and  declared  that  before  the  end 
of  term  he  would  examine  the  form  in  a  goodly 
portion  of  Robertson's  "Charles  the  F'ifth."  1 
read,  I  abstracted,  I  have  still  the  note  book 
showing  endless  genealogies,  but  a  scarlet  fever 
epidemic  intervened,  and  we  were  all  sent  home  at 
a  few  hours'  notice,  and  before  next  term  came,  the 
master  had  forgotten  Charles  the  F'ifth  and  all  his 
works.  I  have  tried  to  solace  myself  with  self- 
approbation,  but,  as  Browning  says,  "  I  miss  my 
little  human  praise." 


NATIONAL    EDUCATION.' 
I. 

IN  this  book,  which  is  called  a  "symposium," 
there  are  many  things  said  both  wisely  and 
soberly  by  symposiosophists  some  of  whom  at 
least  have  earned  the  right  to  a  hearing,  even  in 
their  cups;  some  things,  on  the  other  hand,  suggest 
not  Socrates  but  his  less  temperate  comrades. 
And  it  must  in  honesty  be  added  that  the  essays 
neither  make  up  a  "  symposium,"  as  the  word  is 
accepted,  nor  do  they  really  carry  us  far  towards  a 
constructive  scheme  of  National  Education  ;  they 
lack  a  real  radiating  centre  and  they  are  often  in- 
consistent with  each  other.  In  the  earliest  sym- 
posia known  to  letters  we  are  given  the  continuous 
talk  of  notable  persons  on  a  clearly  understood 
topic,  moderated,  Unguis  currmtibus,  by  one  great 

1  "  National  Education  "  (a  Symposium)  E«a>-»  towardi  a  Conilnidlvc 
Policy.     Etlilcd  by  Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.    (Murray.)    7m.  6d.  n«i. 

ITlic  (ubjccis  dealt  witll  in  .Mr.  Magnuis  book  cover  to  wide  a  lield  that 
an  adequate  and  impartial  survey  of  Iheni  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  id 
a  single  review.  We  tiave,  therefore,  submitted  the  l>oolc  10  two  reviewers— 
(.oe  whose  lympathies  ate  mainlv  with  literary  >tudie»,  the  other  more 
fatniliar  with  the  scientific  >ide  of  educational  work.  The  two  notices  are 
entirely  independent  of  one  another,  and  they  serve  to  »how  how  variom 
aspects  of  •' N.itional  Education"  appear  when  regarded  from  dlRerent 
iwints  of  view.— Editors.  The  School  Wo«lu.) 
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speaker ;  later  symposia  are,  in  the  degenerate 
modern  way,  written  ;  but  follow  still  one  well  de- 
fined line.  In  this  present  symposium  contributors 
ha\e  chosen  to  deal  with  several  distinct  subjects 
of  public  interest  touching  mainly  the  organisation 
and  administration  of  education ;  and  they  have 
apparently  either  all  talked  at  once,  or  have 
delivered  themselves  of  independent  monologues 
over  solitary  wine-flasks.  The  accomplished  editor, 
for  his  part,  has  commented,  often  very  shrewdly, 
on  his  convives,  alternately  "  sneezing  approbation  " 
on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left  quietly  but  flatly 
contradicting  them.  If  the  book  is  not  a  real  sym- 
posium, still  less  does  it  deal  in  any  truly  complete 
and  systematic  way  with  national  education.  All 
the  topics  treated  are,  to  be  sure,  of  national  im- 
portance, but  for  scientific  handling  of  the  question 
to  what  end  and  by  what  means  the  youth  of  this 
nation  is  to  be  trained  we  must  go  elsewhere.  The 
editor  is  of  opinion  that  "we" — and  all  of  his  con- 
tributors— know  what  it  is  we  want.  But  beyond 
the  common  desire  that  our  children  may  be  better 
than  their  fathers,  it  would  puzzle  him,  we  imagine, 
to  draw  up  a  credo  on  this  point  to  which  subscrip- 
tion might  be  made  by  Mr.  Storr,  Sir  J.  G.  F"itch, 
Mr.  Eve,  Professor  Hewius,  and  himself,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Professor  Armstrong  on  the  other. 
It  is  precisely  because  we  do  not  know  what  "we  " 
want  that  Professor  Armstrong  so  complacently 
denounces  the  universe  explicitly  and  his  boon 
companions  by  implication,  seriously  damaging  a 
good  cause.  National  education  can  be  treated 
satisfactorily  only  as  Fouillee  has  treated  it,  on 
a  philosophical  basis,  or,  to  adapt  the  editor's  own 
excellent  words,  from  a  conception  "  rigid  enough 
at  its  centre  to  radiate  an  enUghtened  policy  with- 
out waste  or  fluctuation,  and  wide  enough  in  its 
circumference  to  include  and  to  provide  for  all  the 
educational  needs  which  modern  life  has  come  to 
recognise."  It  is  melancholy  for  an  Englishman 
to  compare  the  great  Frenchman's  firm  and  con- 
sistent reasoning  with  the  odd  mi.\ture  of  insight 
and  unphilosophical  inconsequence  which  here  now 
interest  and  now  irritate  us.  And  if  the  book's 
basis  is  in  no  true  sense  national,  neither  is  the 
superstructure  complete.  For  what  is  a  discourse 
on  national  education  which  involves  only  rarely 
and  inferentially  the  university?  Is  not  this  "very 
English  "  and  very  characteristic  of  our  lack  of  con- 
spectus ?  The  fact  is  that  as  generally  here  treated 
education  could  not  involve  the  highest  and  most 
disinterested  studies;  which  one  writer  brusquely 
waves  aside  as  designed  lor  "  the  recluse." 

But  the  editor  is  better  than  his  plan.  His 
opening  chapter  is  really  a  well-reasoned  allocution 
addressed  iirbi  d  orhi,  as  he  sits  alone  after  the  dis- 
missal of  his  rather  mixed  company,  such  as  could 
have  come  only  from  an  honest,  though  manifestly 
inexperienced,  sense  of  the  need,  in  this  matter,  of 
philosophising ;  and  we  hasten  to  add  that  his 
summing  up  of  the  situation  is  acute  and  often 
smgularly  just.  It  is  true  that  to  him  the  problem 
seems  simpler  than  it  is,  and  that  he  makes 
assertions  lor  which  he  can  have  no  manner  of 
warrant — that,  for  instance,  be  lets  us  infer  the 


chief  difficulty  of  curriculum  to  be  some  conflict 
between  humanism  and  realism,  and  that  he  find 
that  "  the  average  H^tonian  cannot  write  a  dec 
English  letter."  But  he  is  incontestably  right  i 
protesting  against  the  thoroughly  vulgar  notio 
that  education  is  something  which  you  can  give! 
doses  to  be  raised  in  amount  according  as  you  | 
scribe  for  a  higher  social  grade ;  and  the  root  oft 
matter  is  in  him  when  he  pronounces  for  a  lib 
education  all  round,  with  its  basis  in  Literature, 

Apart  from  administrative  matters,  the  mo 
critical  questions  of  to-day  centre  round 
teaching  of  the  positive  sciences,  a  point  on  wbid 
(for  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king)  the  reviewer  fe 
possibly  more  strongly  than  Professor  Armstron 
It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  the  positi^ 
sciences  can  be  crammed  even  more  easily  th 
other  examinable  "  subjects";  and  as  a  matter] 
fact  no  items  of  the  whole  hierarchy  of  stud 
have  been  so  shamefully  and  wastefully  treated! 
those  under  the  particular  patronage  of  the  eminfl 
men  of  South  Kensington.  From  no  subjects| 
school  gymnastic  have  the  methods  of  res 
and  discovery  been  so  conspicuously  absent, 
now,  to  cover  the  shame  of  the  abashed  parental 
this  ridiculous  mouse,  we  are  deluged  with 
judicial  abuse  of  the  robuster  offspring  of  time  i 
teaching. 

Some  hierophants  of  these  mysteries,  having  J 
last  become  aware  that  ratiocination  and  vigilail 
are  at  least  as  necessary  here  as  mastery  of  unc 
catenated  details,  would  have  the  world  think  tti 
the  discovery  is  theirs.  Teachers  may  well  bej 
in  arms  against  such  a  baseless  imputation  i 
incompetence  and  imposture.  Mr.  Magnus  is  qa 
justified  in  calling  Professor  .Vrmstrong's  discou 
"rousing."  It  is;  for  the  Professor  writes  at( 
top  of  his  voice.  A  reading  of  the  quietly 
tained  argument  of  the  editor  himself  and 
genuine  philosophy  of  a  practical  man  like 
fessor  Hewins  is  a  very  necessary  discipline! 
one's  faith  in  the  educational  value  of  the  posic 
sciences  is  to  survive  Professor  Armstrong's 
foundly  unhistorical  and  unphilosophical  criticid 
"Originally,"  says  this  authority,  "education' 
provided  solely  for  the  recluse."  What  are  wd 
think  of  that  for  a  historical  summing  up  of 
mediaeval  and  Renascence  education  ?  As  for  I 
first,  two  facts  stand  out  in  its  honour:  that  iti 
open  to  all  who  came,  and  that  when  a 
passed  in  London  or  Paris  or  elsewhere  as  Ma 
Artium,  he  went  out  in  the  world  with  a  certific 
that  he  could  do  things;  and  he  did.  Vixere  fal 
anlt  Agamcmnona  ;  Dr.  Armstrong  would  learn  son 
thing  about  his  predecessors  by  spending  half-J 
hour  with  Dr.  Rashdall  or  Professor  Laurie,| 
even  Quick  or  Compayre.  And  for  the  Renas 
it  would  interest  him  to  read,  say,  the  advice  gill 
to  his  practical  son  by  the  practical  father  of 
Philip  Sidney  ;  and  their  age  was  certainly  not  j 
age  of  "  recluses."  The  fact  is  that  the  write 
always  tilting  at  imaginary  foes,  those  whom 
calls  "  the  Humanists — the  party  in  power." 
teachers  themselves  are  the  anti-christs  of  his  i 
cational  system,  for  "the  task  is  hopelessly  beyc 
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fte  capacity   of  our   present   race   of    teachers." 
"The  Humanists   must  be  led  to  see  tliat  their 
wjrk,  however  well  done,  will  not  suffice  to  a  com- 
plete edifice.     Indeed,  in  some  respects,  Hie  better  it 
l_B  imt  the  more  subtly  undermining  is  its  inftutnce." 
Hkve  is  scientific  education  for  you  !     The  "  Hu- 
^■nists"  (if  that    is  their  right  name)  must  not 
Hbro  this  dubious  compliment.     For  them,  the 
^Hfer  the  work   in   positive  science  is  done,  the 
oore  humane  the  result.     The  positive  sciences  are 
LMKed  because  man,  besides  being  the  son  of  his 
^Kstors,  the  heir  of  the  traditions  and  achieve- 
nnls  and  ideas  of  the  ages,  has  also  to  live  now,  and 
ta  make  the  best  of  his  own  present  and  widening 
rircurastances.    He  stands  isolated  neither  in  Time 
I  aw  U)  the  Universe.    The  claims  for  the  extension 
il  method,  the  processes  of  discovery,  into 
icbing  of  the  elements  of  positive  sciences, 
inclusion  of  these  elements  in  the  school 
culum,  are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  this  in- 
et  championing  would  give  us  to  understand. 
ebendary    Reynolds    presents    the    case    for 
[ious  Teaching  in  Schools  with  the  ease  of  long 
rience,  but  we  cannot  think  that  he  has  ad- 
realised  the  daily  growing  distrust  of  the 
Batic  bases  of  current  faiths.  No  morals  pointed 
the  sad   political  and  social  effects  of  state 
[ion  will  avail   us ;  the  most  corrupt  of  the 
,'fusards  were  the  most  "  religious  "  people 
Nor  are  church  schools  the  safest  de- 
les of  even  scripture  teaching.  An  Inspector 
acquaintance  recently  told  us  that  he  read  in 
5-book   of    a   church    school   the   following 
;   IVishitig  to  give  the  boys  some  iinse-en  reading 
[■«nii«^,  we  used  the  Bible.     Sir  Joshua    Fitch 
writes  like  a   philosopher ;   and   his    ripe 
dge  is  here  profitably  used  in  advising  on 
ite  inspection  of  secondary  schools.    He  would 
'  have  the  inspection  so  conducted  as  mainly 
re  the  wise  use  of  freedom  on  the  part  of 
Igers.     Perhaps,  asan  honoured  ex-official, 
ne  day  hazard  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
He   "  secondary "    branch  of    the  Board   of 
ation   has  been  jealously  constituted  out  of 
section    of    its   staff   which   knows   least    of 
iiy   education,   either   from   personal  ante- 
i  or  subsequent  experience.   Mr.  Storr  on  the 
tration  of  Teachers  deals  with  a  topic  to  which 
(devoted  long  and  careful  attention.     He  is  a 
jhly  trustworthy  guide  on  the  question  of 
;,  even  against  so  accomplished  an  advocate 
late  E.  E.  Bowen  of  what  has  been  wittily 
I  the  "  heuristic  "  method  of  training  teachers 
itttng  the  hapless  wretches  travel  the  path  of 
ver\'  alone.    Himself  an  accomplished  teacher 
;  champion  of  teachers,  he  deserves  a  most 
ctful  hearing, even  from  those  who  think,  as  the 
m  thinks,  that  he  allows  less  weight  tiian  he 
iild  to  economic  influences.     Professor  Hewins' 
de  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book.      It  is  an  en- 
tf  reasonable  demand  for  the  scientific  treat- 
it  of  a  subject  of  higher  education  based  on  a 
]  toand  general  training ;  it  presents  the  case 
'  bomanism  "  in  commerce  ;  there  is  no  "  prig- 
>of  ignorance"  alK>ut  him.     Mr.  Eve  is  less 


concerned  with  administration  than  with  curriculum 
and  class  procedure,  and,  like  Mr.  Storr,  *iSiit  \ffn. 
The  chief  point  of  his  recommendations  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  older  scholarly  "  heuretic  "  in  the 
teaching  of  inodern  languages  with  the  im- 
pressionism that  is  more  generally  preached  today. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  for  the  bulk  of  our  boys  and 
girls  the  modern  languages  must  needs  take  the 
place  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  ;  the  pressing 
problem  is  to  give  facility  at  the  same  time  as 
profitable  ratiocinative  and  rhetorical  gymnastic. 

JuDE.\ 

II. 

Mr.  Laurie  Magnus  is  to  be  warmly  congratu- 
lated on  the  success  of  his  volume  of  essays  on 
National  Education.  On  the  whole,  he  has  been 
wise  in  his  selection  of  writers,  all  of  whom  are 
qualified  to  speak  with  considerable  authority  on 
the  various  aspects  of  national  education  with 
which  they  have  had  to  deal.  As  a  rule,  the  great 
fault  of  volumes  of  essays,  dealing  with  different 
phases  of  a  common  subject,  is  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  convergence  towards  a  definite  purpose.  In 
this  book,  however,  the  editor  has  been  at  work, 
and  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been,  where  neces- 
sary, an  interchange  of  papers  between  different 
authors,  and  thus  overlapping,  and  other  evils, 
have  to  a  large  extent  been  avoided.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  group  of  essays  dealing 
with  industrial  needs,  and  secondary  and  uni- 
versity commercial  education. 

The  subject  of  Church  schools  and  reh'gious 
education  is  treated  with  great  ability  and  mode- 
ration, and,  as  the  time  is  at  hand  when  this  will 
again  be  made  the  battle  ground  of  a  fierce 
political  controversy,  it  is  well  to  have  such  a 
clear  and  reasonable  statement  of  the  claims  of 
voluntary  schools. 

Mr.  Francis  Storr  deals  %vith  the  registration 
and  training  of  teachers.  It  seems  a  little  late  in 
the  day  to  argue  solemnly  whether  training  is  or 
is  not  necessary  for  all  classes  of  teachers.  There 
has  been  such  a  complete  revulsion  of  feeling  with 
regard  to  this  of  recent  years  that  the  anti-training 
school  has  practically  disappeared,  and  the  regu- 
lations for  the  registration  of  teachers  will  surely 
dispose  of  any  opposition  that  survives.  Mr.  Storr 
does  well  to  insist  on  post-graduate  training  for 
secondary  teachers ;  but  why  not  elementary 
teachers  as  well  ?  The  sooner  the  distinction 
between  the  pedagogic  qualifications  of  those  fit 
to  teach  in  elementary  schools  and  those  fit  to 
teach  in  secondary  schools  disappears  the  better. 
The  division  has  done  untold  harm  in  the  past, 
and  is  as  absurd  as  is  the  custom  of  putting 
inferior  teachers  in  charge  of  the  lower  forms  of 
a  school.  Academic,  not  pedagogic,  qualifications 
must  be  the  basis  of  separation,  if  separation  there 
is  to  be. 

With  legislation  promised  in  the  near  future  in 
connection  with  the  organisation  of  secondary 
education,  inspection  of  secondary  schools  becomes 
a  matter  of  some  importance.     Sir  Joshua  Fitch 
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deals  with  this  subject  with  that  wealth  of  know- 
ledge and  liberality  of  view  which  always  charac- 
terise his  treatment  of  educational  questions.  He 
sums  up  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  secondary  and  higher  schools  as  follows  : — 
(i)  To  ascertain  the  educational  status  and  the 
actual  work  of  all  schools  claiming  recognition  as 
integral  parts  of  a  national  system  of  secondary 
instruction. 

(2)  To  furnish  suggestion  and  guidance  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 

(3)  To  secure  large  freedom  and  elasticity  to 
the  promoters  and  teachers  of  schools,  and  to 
recognise  all  forms  of  good  work. 

In  the  majority  of  the  essays  in  this  volume  the 
traditional  line  is  generally  taken — history,  pro- 
gress, needed  reforms,  suggestions.  With  Prof. 
Armstrong's  contribution  on  science  and  education 
-the  need  of  practical  studies — it  is  different. 
Hero  we  have  tlie  demand  of  the  reformer  for 
radical  changes  all  along  the  line.  The  education 
of  children  m  large  classes  with  no  possibility  of 
considering  the  personal  equation  of  the  child ; 
the  separation  of  subjects  of  instruction  into 
water- tight  compartments ;  the  artificial  atmo- 
sphere of  the  school;  the  want  of  a  proper 
relation  between  school  life  and  the  life  before 
and  after ;  the  training  of  teachers,  and  many 
other  subjects,  come  under  review,  and  are  treated 
with  characteristic  vigour  and  ability.  Among 
much  that  is  destructive,  the  more  excellent 
way  is  pointed  out  in  suggestive  indications  of 
a  constructive  policy ;  but,  generally,  only  in 
broad  outline.  As  an  example  of  this  we  may 
quote  the  following  : — 

"  Many  of  the  faults  inherent  in  the  present 
system  would  soon  disappear  if  the  instruction 
generally  were  centred  around  the  study  of  some 
problem  or  inquiry — if,  in  fact,  it  werfe  largely 
to  binge  upon  the  work  in  experimental  science — 
if  what  may  he  termed  the  workshop  system  as 
opposed  ,to  the  class  system  were  adopted,  and 
if  the  pupils  were  called  on  to  execute  a  series 
of  tasks  involving  the  practice  in  due  measure 
of  all  the  various  '  arts '  contributing  to  education." 

If  Prof,  .\rmstrong  had  gone  further  and  mapped 
out  even  in  the  crudest  manner  an  illustrative 
curriculum,  with  experimental  science  as  the 
concentration  centre,  say  for  a  child  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  it  would  have  been  extremely  inte- 
resting, and  would  have  afforded  a  good  basis 
lor  experiment  on  what  is  in  itself  a  perfectly 
reasonable  suggestion.  The  more  educational 
twpeiiments  we  have,  provided  they  are  rational, 
the  letter  it  will  be.  Experimental  schools  are  as 
necess.Hry  in  education  as  experimental  farms  in 
agriculture. 

The  essay  on  industiial  needs  by  Mr.  Provand, 
that  on  cxMumercial  education  (secondary)  by  Mr. 
Organ,  and  that  on  commercial  education  (uni- 
\eisity)  by  Prof.  Hewins,  deal  with  three  aspects 
of  the  same  question.  It  has  l>ecome  customary 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  Press  to  take  a  some- 
what h>-sterically  pessimistic  view  of  the  present 
{xxsiiion  and   prospects  of  Great   Britain  in   in- 


dustrial warfare.  These  essays  contain  no  trace 
of  hysteria.  They  deal  calmly,  deliberately,  aoc 
ruthlessly  with  our  national  shortcomings  in  tin 
direction  of  industrial  equipment:  they  destroy 
many  of  our  popular  misconceptions,  and  paiix 
out  unmistakably  the  way  of  progress.  The  in 
timate  association  of  the  efficiency  of  its  educa 
tional  system  with  the  commercial  prosperin 
of  a  nation  has  now  become  apparent  to  afi 
but  the  most  decadent  of  obscurantists.  Whit 
constitutes  efficiency  in  any  particular  case,  ho** 
ever,  is  a  matter  for  serious  discussion.  Nothiag 
is  more  fatal  to  progress  in  this  connection  thn 
early  specialisation.  A  careful  examination  of  tb 
systems  which  have  proved  most  productive  shorn 
clearly  that  the  sound  secondary  education  whid 
develops  the  all-round  intelligence  of  a  boy  or  gid 
before  the  acquisition  of  the  technical  knowlecjgl 
required  for  any  special  department  produces  tha 
best  result.  It  has  proved  a  grave  misfortune  thi 
the  organisation  of  secondary  education  in  Englani 
did  not  precede  the  Technical  Instruction  and 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Actt 
Technical  knowledge,  especially  that  of  a  mon 
advanced  character,  is  of  little  value  without  I 
good  secondary  education  as  a  foundation  to  boiil 
upon.  This  is  referred  to  again  and  again  in  thl 
essays  under  consideration.  Much,  however,  ii 
being  done.  The  great  attention  given  tl 
special  courses  of  commercial  instruction,  tin 
marked  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  moden 
languages,  the  institution  of  a  faculty  of  what  ii 
practically  commercial  science  in  the  Universitj 
of  London,  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  Londoi 
School  of  Economics,  all  point  in  the  right  ditae 
tion.  The  classification  of  commercial  workaH 
into  groups,  and  the  proper  treatment  from  a 
educational  point  of  view  of  each  group,  is  dit 
cussed  in  soq^e  detail  by  Mr.  Organ,  and  nuog 
valuable  suggestions  are  made. 

Id  Agricultural  Education  Mr.  Medd  has  a  cWl 
field,  and  he  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  thoroa 
comprehensive  and  scholarly  manner.  The  his 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  development 
suitable  curricula  in  special  agricultural 
and  colleges  in  those,  countries  in  which  the  c. 
petition  in  agricultural  produce  is  most  severe  I 
far  more  valuable  than  similar  information  in  Otht 
deptartments,  because  in  the  discussion  of  A 
general  principles  underlying  courses  of  instrtf 
tion  the  same  arguments  must  necessarily  appi 
in  all  countries.  It  is  very  evident  that  some  ( 
the  successful  educational  experiments  carried  0 
in  France  and  Denmark  might  with  advantage  h 
adopted  in  England. 

The  story  of  the  effect  of  the  application  0 
public  fimds  to  technical  instruction  in  county 
districts  during  the  past  ten  years  is  very  i> 
teresting  and  speaks  well  for  the  industry  ant 
intelligence  of  the  Technical  Education  Committeal 
The  prop>er  function  of  each  grade  of  school  neoal 
sary  to  produce  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  agricuhmd 
education,  primary,  secondary  and  university,  i 
fully  discussed,  and  a  useful  sununary  is  given  0 
much  needed  reforms.     With  liberal  endowmaa 
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the  experience  already  gained  could  be  utilised  in 
the  development  of  far-reaching  changes  the  im- 
ponance  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
cstinute. 

In  llie  last  essay  in  this  interesting  volume  Mr. 
Eve  discusses  improved  methods  of  modern- 
luRuage  teaching.  At  a  time  when  the  retention 
o(  Latin  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  matricu- 

t  examination  of  the  University  of  London  is 
discussion,  the  following  statement  from 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Eve  is  of  considerable 
: — "  To  sum  up,  then,  there  is  reason  to 
e  that  we  have  in  modern  languages  an 
fflstrument  of  liberal  education  at  least  comparable 
flyfae  classics.  The  results  to  be  expected  are,  in 
^■probability,  inferior  to  those  of  a  complete 
^Kical  education,  which  it  is  necessary  to  p>oint 
^Ragain  and  again,  is  accessible  only  to  the  few. 
w  the  other  hand,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  respectable 
proficiency  in  modern  languages  in  a  shorter  time, 
md  in  that  respect  they  have  a  distinct  advantage 
tntr  the  incomplete  training  in  a  single  ancient 
Imgnage  which  is  the  staple  of  a  great  deal  of  our 
Mondary  education." 

I  We   strongly  recommend    this   book   to  all   in- 
Sted  in  educational  reform,  to  the  literature  of 
It  is  a  valuable  contribution. 

C.  \V.  K. 


THE  STUDY    OF    PHILOSOPHY.' 

R.  MERCIER'S  book  is  a  very  important 
conlrii)ution,  both  in  size  and  value,  to 
comparative  psychology.  The  author 
IS,  and  claims  with  apparent  justice,  "  The 
ders  of  mind  have  never  before  been  syste- 
"ly  examined,  arranged  and  correlated  with 
icrmal  types  from  which  they  erringly  depart, 
t  the  result  displays  a  certain  crudity,  it  may 
eged  in  excuse  that  the  axe  of  the  pioneers 
have  such  a  6nished  result  as  the  plane  and 
Eaodpaper  of  the  subsequent  investictation." 
autlior  deals  with  Sensation,  Thought,  Volition, 
y,  Pleasure  and  Pain,  Subject  Conscious- 
In  each  of  these  subjects  he  gives  a  state- 
and  rationale  of  his  views  of  normal  psychology. 
"each  case  he  brings  into  full  discussion  the 
•halts."  Thus  he  treats  fully  of  the  Faults  of 
nnnking,  Syncrisis,  Axiomatic  Reasoning,  Ana- 
^J,  Proportional  Inference,  Immediate  Inference; 
Fjults  of  Belief,  Faults  of  Volition,  Attention, 
Efcrt,  Instruction,  Determination,  Acquired 
HUnnioation ;  Faults  of  Memory,  of  Pleasure 
tti  Pain,  Disorder  of  the  Subject-Conscious- 
te».      In   all  the   treatment   of  morbid   psycho- 
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logy.  Dr.  Mercier  shines  with  conspicuous  know- 
ledge, and  this  book  is  distinctly  a  remarkable 
contribution.  Its  value  from  the  point  of  view 
of  instruction  is  chiefly  indirect,  but  a  reference 
to  the  above  subjects  shows  that  it  is  of 
real  importance.  Perhaps  the  chapter  which 
strikes  the  educational  reader  with  particular  in- 
terest in  its  content  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
different  sides  of  Memory,  as  Structural,  Dynamic, 
Active,  Conscious  Memory — together  with  the 
psychology  of  the  process  of  Remembering.  Such 
a  classification  gives  considerable  scope  to  the 
specialist  in  the  enumeration  of  faults  of  memory. 
The  treatment  of  Will  and  its  defects  has  great 
interest  for  the  educationist.  The  teacher  is  more 
likely  to  have  noticed  faults  of  thought,  but  the 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  book 
will  probably  surprise  even  the  teacher.  There  is, 
however,  it  should  be  stated,  little  if  any  reference 
in  this  large  work  to  child-psychology. 

Professor  Mary  Whtton  Calkins's  book  contains 
a  first  course  in  Psychology.  It  is  the  result  of 
practical  experience.  It  is  grounded  largely  on 
Professor  William  James  and  Professor  Miin- 
sterberg's  teaching — and  is  influenced  by  the 
physiological  works  of  Kuipe,  Titchener,  Ward, 
Stuart,  Brentano,  and  Flechsig.  The  writer  also 
acknowledges  indebtedness  of  criticism  from  Pro- 
fessor E.  C.  Sanford.  The  first  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  viz :  The  Structural  Elements  of 
Consciousness,  and  Concrete  Conscious  Expe- 
riences. The  former  position  deals  with  sensations, 
exteusity,  attribution,  elements  of  consciou.sness, 
and  relational  elements  of  unconsciousness  and 
attention.  All  these  subjects  are  then  treated  from 
the  analytic  point  of  view,  including  physio- 
logical and  psycho-physical  aspects,  the  mode  of 
treatment  characteristic  of  the  new  school  of 
psychologists.  Having  finished  this  "post-mortem" 
study,  the  writer  then  deals  with  conscious  states 
"  as  they  are  concretely  given  to  us,"  first  without 
reference  to  any  self;  and  secondly,  as  relation  of 
a  self  to  other  selves.  It  is  in  the  latter  method 
of  treatment  that  the  book  shows  considerable 
distinction  in  comparison  with  many  of  our  psycho- 
logical text-books,  and  in  this  respect  will  pro- 
bably attract  the  attention  of  students  of  the  subject. 
It  brings  to  bear  a  synthetic  treatment  which  has 
been  a  distinct  lack  in  the  ordinary  text- books. 
The  second  book  deals  with  Comparative  Psycho- 
logy and  Abnormal  Psychology.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinctly good  chapter  on  Child-psychology,  which 
makes  the  reader  wish  for  a  further  treatment. 
The  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  though 
it  is  offered  apologetically,  is  particularly  valuable 
in  its  account  of  recent  works  (since  1890).  Al- 
together the  impression  given  from  the  book  is 
that  students  under  Miss  Calkins's  care  have  a 
remarkable,  interesting  course,  and  that  lecturers 
on  the  subject  will  do  well  to  study  both  the  topics 
dealt  with  by  her  in  the  book, -and  the  method  of 
treatment.  For  Miss  Calkins's  illustrations,  both 
scientific  and  literary,  give  a  charm  and  piquancy 
to  the  subject, and  her  style  is  clear  and  suggestive, 
and    especially    has    that    American    feature    of 


"  aliveness.''  The  freshness  and  spontaneity  of  some 
of  the  work  are  an  interesting  contrast  to  the 
dependence  shown  in  other  parts  on  recognised 
authorities.  They  render  the  book  unequal  in 
value ;  but  there  will  be  few  readers  of  psycho- 
logical works  who  will  not  find  some  portions  of 
real  interest  and  stimulus. 

Dr.  Hay  ward's  critical  account  of  Dr.  Sidg- 
wick's  ''  Methods  of  Ethics  "  is  substantially  the 
dissertation  which  he  presented  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  as  an  "  Advanced  Student."  Sidg- 
wick's  "  Methods  of  Ethics"  requires  advocacy  as 
a  work  which  is  often  not  given  a  sufficient  trial 
by  the  student  of  ethics.  By  disciples  of  the 
Idealistic  school,  too,  the  writer  thinks  Sidgfxvick's 
first  work  is  unduly  neglected.  Yet  he  thinks 
"  there  is  no  idealistic  work  in  existence  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  non  -  idealistic 
Methods  as  a  propaedeutic  to  the  subject  of  ethics." 
Dr.  Hayward  gives  valuable  introductory  hints  to 
students.  There  is  a  comprehensive  bibliography. 
The  work  is  throughout  suggestive,  and  will  be 
very  useful,  particularly  in  its  numerous  references 
to  contemporary  ethical  writers  bearing  on  Sidg- 
wick's  positions. 

Dr.  Rogers  has  written  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Confessedly,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  more  technical  lines 
of  influence  from  one  philosopher  to  another,  as 
"  they  are  almost  impossible  for  the  student  to 
grasp."  Surely  it  is  here,  however,  that  the 
student  most  wishes  for  help.  Dr.  Rogers,  then, 
can  make  his  book  interesting  by  giving  the  main 
features  of  the  philosophical  ideas  of  individual 
thinkers,  and  by  choosing,  occasionally,  passages 
of  literary  interest,  as  well  as  those  more  distinctly 
philosophical,  for  illustration.  But  much  of  the 
philosophical  discipline  is  thereby  lost.  Dr. 
Rogers  has  attempted,  he  states,  to  relate  philo- 
sophical ideas  to  the  more  general  history  of 
civilisation,  through  "  the  medium  of  a  somewhat 
mild  introduction  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of 
history."  This  twofold  method  of  treatment  may 
have  its  advantages  in  the  lecture-room,  where 
the  student  is  sent  to  the  original  works  discussed 
and  books  of  reference  as  to  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion. But  it  leads  to  a  lack  of  proportion  in  a 
manual,  and  may  even  be  confusing.  We  can 
easily  understand  that  a  book  like  Windelband's 
"  History  of  Philosophy  "  is  difficult  for  the  un- 
practised student,  and  can  readily  believe  chat  a 
bright,  fresh,  vigorous  elementary  treatise,  on 
Windelband's  lines — treating  rather  of  the  history 
and  development  of  philosophical  ideas  and  ten- 
dencies in  their  relation  to  general  culture  develop- 
ments— would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  younger 
students,  but  we  fear  Dr.  Rogers  has  kept  too 
many  aims  before  himself,  so  that  his  book  lacks 
that  unity  of  conception,  method  and  material, 
which  makes  a  text-book  classical.  Hut  whilst 
we  feel  more  drawn  to  a  history  of  philosophy 
which  takes  a  single  and  unified  intrinsic  in- 
terest in  the  ideas  and  problems  of  philo.sophy 
rather  than  a  series  of  monographs  on  individual 
philosophers    or    systems,    we    recognise,   as   we 


have  said,  that  Dr.  Rogers  has  by  his  select! 
and  warmth  and  vigour  of  expression,  wri 
interesting  book  which  gives  general  ii 
tion  on  philosophical  history  which  is 
readable  and  attractive. 


THE  CHOEPHORI  OF  AESCHYL 

THE  model  for  this  edition  has  been 
Jebb's  "  Sophocles."     Mr.  Tucker  hi 
everything  for  his  author  that  can  b 
by  criticism,  commentary,  and  translation 
teacher  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  a  | 
regret  that  nothing  is  left  for  him  to  do  ex 
select  what  he  thinks  fit  from  Mr.  Tucker. 
is  well  that  the  work  should  be  done,  and 
find    little    but    praise    for    the    way    in 
Mr.    Tucker    has   done  it.      Our  chief  cri 
would  be  two :  that   he  is  a  trifle  difTuse 
Introduction  and  Commentary,  and  that  the 
lation  is  full  of  scraps  of  blank  verse.     Th 
is  a  fault  astonishingly  common;  strange 
student  of  fine  literature  does  not  realise  hi 
a  fault  it  is. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  glad  to  find  th 
Tucker  is  conservative.  The  discoveries 
last  generation  have  nearly  all  tended  to  c 
the  authority  of  good  MSS.,  and  by  degre 
texts  are  getting  rid  of  the  innumerable  conji 
which  they  used  to  contain.  Aeschylus,  ii 
cular,  has  suffered  in  this  respect,  for  editoi 
not  realised  his  ruggedness,  both  naturi 
intentional,  and  they  have  attempted  tc 
plain  syntax  even  out  of  the  disjointed  j 
of  a  nurse  or  the  gasps  of  the  frenzied.  Whe 
Tucker  has  departed  from  the  MS.  he  has 
kept  in  view  the  ductus  literarum,  and  his  ov 
jecturesarefor  that  reason  generally  more  pi 
than  others,  although  they  are  sometime 
Thus,  in  415,  for  (^aruaeai  KoAwt,  which  is 
sense  nor  metre,  he  reads  pariaai,  a  word  not 
actually  found,  but  abundantly  justified  by  ai 
If  this  be  wrong,  it  is  yet  better  than  AaiMo 

or  ^povriiiat  KaKi.      In    496,    AojMi    for    S^dfias 

tinctly  happy.  He  has  some  judicious  n 
00  the  Scholia  as  aids  to  the  text,  and  show 
often  they  have  been  misunderstood.  Th 
trative  commentary  is  very  full,  and  sug( 
number  of  new  interpretations.  Here  he  is 
times  indebted  to  Verrall,  but  he  is  more  cs 
and  sure  than  his  brilliant  predecessor, 
terpretation  of  the  Commos  as  a  magical  ch 
arouse  the  spirit  of  the  dead  to  revenge 
light  on  a  number  of  details ;  particulai 
verses  which  imply  a  beating  upon  the  eart 
hands  and  feet.  Sometimes  he  appears 
over-subtile ;  as  when  he  translates    249 ; 

06  yitf  irrtKifi, 
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eir  chase  hath  not  the  full-grown  strength 
their  father's  quarry  home  to  the  nest." 
it  Is  not  easy  to  suggest  anything  better, 
may  be  right.     His  scholarship  is  good  ; 
ises,   although   neither  he   nor  another 
rked  it  out  to  its  full  consequences,  that  a 
tion  (e.g.,  accusative  one)  may  depend  on 
le  phrase  and  not    be  attached  to  any  one 
23.)     But   he  is  loose  in  his  regard  of  y* 
'.  «.),  which  is  by  no  means  a  simple  par- 
emphasis.     The  Introduction  is  peculiarly 
on    its  dramatic   side,    and   triumphantly 
les  the  scene  of  recognition  from  unreality 
station.      This  argument  is  then  brought  to 
\  the  criticism  of  the  scene  which  appears  in 
Ura  of  Euripides,  and  used  to  show  that  the 
1   question    could   not   have   been   written 
ripides.      We   do   not   always   agree   with 
Dcker's   stage    business    (for    example,   on 
'.),    but  the  criticism    is   always  judicious. 
PS  will  also  find  the  classification  of  textual 
iseful.     We  should  have  liked  to  treat  all 
Dints  with  fulness,  but  enough  has  been  said 
r  that,  in  spite  of  a  few  faults,  this  is  an 
t  book ;  it   will  certainly  be  the   standard 
of  the  Ckotphori  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


TWO  SCHOOL  HISTORIES.' 

Z  number  of  school  histories   of  England 

ocreases.     And  while  the  controversy  con- 

^nues  as  to  the  ideal  text-book,  we  suppose 

still    increase.      The   latest    contributions 

>  us  from  various  directions.     One  is  from 

Kired  professor  of  St.  Andrews  whose  name 

Dsehold  word  among  teachers,  the  other  is 

by  lady  professors  of  Wellesley  College  in 

lied  States  of  America,  already  known  to 

ders  for  source  books,  &c.     The  story  told 

I  book  is  of  course  similar    in    the   main, 

lor  Meiklejobn  and  his  collaborator  give  us 

■  not  good-looking,  maps  and  a  vocabulary 

Kical  terms.     The  story  is  told  in  a  plain, 

s-hke  style,   with  many  improvements  in 

expression.     Specially  useful  is  the  treat- 

>f  the  foreign  history  of  the  i8th  century. 

constitutional  history  is  treated  too  slightly 

ecclesiastical  differences  of  the  seventeenth 

are  relegated   to    the  background.      The 

the  American  book  are  coloured  and  there 

bundance  of  pictorial  illustrations,  which 

various  merit,  most   of  them    being   very 

The   story  is  clearly  if  shortly   told,  and 

I  history  is  naturally  better  treated  than  in 

(rage  text-book.    In  some  respects,  the  book 

of  proportion.      Eighteen  pages  bring  us 

D  Alfred  from  prehistoric  times,  while  four- 
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teen   are   given    to    his  career,   and    nine   to   the 
Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381. 

We  have  coupled  together  these  two  books  in 
order  to  draw  attention  to  the  principles  of  teaching 
expounded  in  their  respective  prefaces.  We  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  believe,  and  to  prac- 
tice that  belief  in  the  schoolroom,  that  the  memories 
of  children  are  stronger  than  their  understandings, 
especially  that  the  verbal  memory  has  powers  at 
an  early  age  which  it  afterwards  loses,  and  that 
therefore,  while  we  are  interesting  our  pupils  with 
stories,  more  or  less  authenticated,  they  are  also 
absorbing  into  their  mental  receptacles  ior  future 
use  such  things  as  lists  of  kings  and  dates. 

But  now  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  Professor 
Meiklejohn,  and  on  the  other  our  American  authors, 
proclaiming  that  "  it  is  unnecessary  to  load  the 
memory  of  a  boy  or  girl  with  dates,"  that  there- 
fore "  few  dates  have  been  given,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  student  may  nevertheless  gain  a  true 
impression  of  the  order  of  events."  Professor 
Meiklejohn  speaks  of  "  detail  "  that  is  "  often  use- 
less and  generally  dry,"  and  makes  his  aim  to 
guide  his  readers  only  "  over  the  most  interest- 
ing and  fruitful  parts  of  the  historical  country," 
while  our  American  lady  professors  have  made 
'*  efforts  to  render  the  book  attractive  to  young 
people  by  laying  stress  on  the  personal  element 
in  history,"  and  place  in  their  margins  references 
not  to  larger  manuals  or  source  books,  but  "  to 
imaginative  literature  ....  poems,  dramas 
and  tales."  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  advocacy 
of  such  views  in  America.  From  all  we  can  learn 
of  our  trans-Atlantic  cousins  and  their  children, 
we  imagine  there  is  (unfortunately,  in  our  opinion) 
much  need  to  treat  their  young  students  as  Miss 
Kilmansegg  was  treated  in  Tom  Hood's  famous 
poem,  but  when  we  have  such  high  authorities  on 
this  side  the  ocean  as  is  our  Scottish  professor 
also  advocating  "pleasant"  ways  of  learning,  we 
think  it  time  to  speak  out  on  the  opposite  side. 
Is  history,  after  all,  a  serious  study,  or  is  it  not  ? 
Are  its  annals  to  be  learnt,  as  languages  and 
mathematics  are  learnt,  with  a  view  to  training 
the  mind  and  storing  it  with  material  for  future 
guidance  in  life,  or  are  they  merely  to  be  explored 
to  furnish  our  children  with  pleasant  week-day 
afternoons  under  the  name  of  school -lessons  ?  We 
believe  it  possible  to  teach  the  history  of  our 
country,  which  surely  is  a  serious  history  with 
very  real  results,  in  a  way  which  is  within  the 
capacity  of  children  "  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  " 
(the  age  for  which  Professor  Meiklejohn's  book  is 
designed).  That  way  is  not  by  ignoring  the 
difficulties  and  slurring  over  the  "  dry "  details, 
but  by  telling  the  story  in  its  fulness  in  language 
adapted  to  their  understandings.  We  are  still 
waiting  for  the  text-book  which  shall  expound  the 
Norman  constitution,  the  Angevin  juries,  the 
Magna  Carta  and  the  beginnings  of  Parliament, 
which  shall  not  shrink  from  giving  the  story  of 
Puritanism  and  the  main  outlines  of  the  growth 
and  loss  of  our  first  empire,  and  which  shall  thus, 
in  simple  language,  tell  our  children  why  we  are 
what  we  are  to-day. 


THE   TEACHING   OF    ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS.' 

By  G.   M.   MiNCHiN,  M.A.,  K.R.S. 

Piofessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering 
College,  Cooper's  Hill. 

The  main  question  that  we  have  to  discuss  relates  to  the 
order  and  method  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  teaching  of 
malliematics.  There  are,  1  think,  two  essentially  distinct  ways 
in  which  mathematics  may  be  regarded — 

(l)  A>  a  fine  art. 

(3)  As  a  means  of  investigation. 

Under  the  first  head  it  might  also  be  regarded  as  an  aera'se 
in  hgic  ;  and  under  the  second  we  must  not  restrict  the  field  of 
its  application  to  the  strictly  practical  needs  of  men  (such  as 
bridge-building) :  we  include  also  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet. 

I  think  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  our  schools  mathe- 
matics is  regarded  chiefly  under  the  tirst  head  ;  it  is  praised  as  a. 
g9od  nuHlat  training.  In  some  of  the  Universities,  also,  it  is 
regarded  and  treated  chiefly  from  this  poiul  of  view.  Cambridge 
has,  I  think,  always  been  an  exception.  Cambridge  has  never, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  strained  after  short  proofs  or  elegant 
methods.  The  man  who  devotes  his  energy  to  the  discovery  of 
short  cuts  to  things  which  have  been  already  discovered  by 
someone  else,  and  who  makes  mathematical  elegance  his  great 
aim,  is  sure  to  be  left  far  behind  on  the  road  of  discovery. 
There  is  no  power,  no  principle  of  progress,  in  such  fine  art  as 
this.  It  would  never  have  led  to  the  electromagnetic  theory  of 
light — and  Cambridge  was  wise  in  neglecting  it. 

Now  the  particular  branch  of  mathematics  with  which,  far 
more  than  with  any  other,  we  are  concerned  in  the  teaching  of 
the  young  is  geometry,  because  it  is  certainly  the  most  difficult, 
it  consumes  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  and  it  fotms  the  best 
exercise  in  logical  arrangement.  We  in  England  have  based 
the  teaching  of  geometry  on  Euclid's  book.  We  have  done 
moie :  we  have  inculcated  the  most  strict  adherence  to  the 
deSnitions,  the  axioms,  and  the  sequence  of  deduction  in  the 
first  six  books  of  Euclid.  Further  than  this  in  the  way  of  devo- 
tion it  would  be  difficult  to  go. 

We  are  afraid  to  allow  boys  to  deviate  from  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  Euclid,  or  to  assume  any  new  axiom — even  when  it 
relates  to  something  forced  upon  us  by  our  senses— lest  we 
should  encourage  loose  language  or  an  illogical  order  of  thought. 
But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  hard  fact — namely,  that 
with  all  her  devotion  to  the  severely  logical  form  of  Euclid,  and 
the  almost  Iraundless  pains  which  she  has  taken  to  drill  her 
boys  in  the  very  precise  language  which  is  considered  such  an 
unrivalled  mental  discipline,  England  has  never  produced  a 
geometer  of  the  first  rank.  For  great  geometers  we  have  to  go 
to  the  country  of  Poncelet  and  Chasles  ;  and  for  clear  logical 
writers,  loo,  we  must  look  to  France  and  not  to  England,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Euclid's  system  is  not  the  basis  of 
instruction  in  France. 

This  fact  alone  should  suffice  to  show  our  schoolmasters  that 
it  is  vain  to  contend  fur  the  retention  of  Euclid  in  our  schools 
in  the  face  of  experience  which  shows  that  boys  cannot  master 
three  of  its  books  without  spending  about  five  years  in  the 
attempt,  and  that  many  never  succeed  in  the  attempt  at  all. 

On  one  point  testimony  is  almost  universal — that  boys  find 
Euclid  extremely  difliculL  I  have  met  one  or  two  mature 
people,  of  no  particular  attainments  in  mathematics,  who  have 
assured  me  that  they  never  felt  any  difficulty  in  learning 
Euclid ;  one  friend,  in  particular,  who  certainly  has  not  a 
single  geometrical   notion   in   his  head,  has   told  me  that  he 

1  AbridgciJ  from  a  pap^  read  by  lb«  author  before  Ibe  Ataodatioo  oT 
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always  had  a  great  admiration  for  Euclid— o/wiM  ignotum  fr* 
mirifiio. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  controversy  between  ihose  who  «re 
in  favour  of  reform  in  our  public-school  education  .\nd  ihoK 
who  are  conservative  of  the  existing  system  is  really  a  coolest 
between  those  whose  object  is  to  fuik  on  in  scientific  knowledge 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  time  and  reaching  more  rapidly  thu 
we  now  do  the  useful  applications  of  mathematics,  and  ihoM 
who  wish  to  use  mathematics  merely  as  a  kind  of  raeoiil 
gymnastics,  or  severe  logical  discipline  without  any  utilitariin 
considerations  whatsoever.  This  latter  class — the  vast  majority 
at  present — are  by  no  means  disquieted  by  the  fact  thjt  the 
schoolboy  who  begins  his  Euclid  at  the  age  of  nine  and  spends 
five  years  in  a  preparatory  school  finds  himself  at  the  age 
fourteen,  when  seeking  admission  to  a  public  school,  a  more 
less  imperfect  master  of  the  text  of  Euclid's  first  three 
unused  to  the  sight  of  rule,  compass,  or  protractor.  And 
if  you  seriously  consider  this  matter,  you  must  see  that  this 
shocking  waste  of  time.  The  amount  of  geometrical  knowI( 
covered  by  these  three  books  is  not  great ;  if  conve; 
simpler  form  to  an  averagely  intelligent  boy,  the  whole 
could  tie  mastered  in  a  year  ;  but  when  it  must  be  assimi 
in  the  precise  and  peculiar  order  and  language  of  Euclid  in 
few  hours  which  can  be  spared  from  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is 
surprising  that  we  have  a  deplorable  result. 

But  the  practical   question    for    those   who    have    to    h 
geometry  in  the  schools  is  —What  is  to  lie  done  ?    The 
thing  that   I  would  advise  is  to  assist  in  procuring  a  work 
geometry  drawn    up    by  adequate  educational  authority, 
ceeding  by  a  simple  and  natural  order  of  treatment,  this 
to  be  the  recognised  standard  at   all  our  public  examinati 
We   were   asked    at    the    British    Association    the   quesi 
Euclid  is  got  rid  of,  what  can  we  put  in  its  place  ?    The  i 
cation  is  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  put   anything  la 
place  ;  but  the  (act  that  no  continental  nation  adopts  Euclid 
sufficient  answer  to  that. 

I  think  that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  either  by 
Universities  or  by  the  British  Association.     In  the  meiotil 
however,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  existing  fads,   we 
introduce  as  much  common  sense  into  the  teaching  of 
as  possible,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  make  a  few 
remarks  : 

((z)  Avoid  a  straining  after  absolute  accuracy  in  all  dcfiniti 
Recognise  the  fact  that  some  things  cannot  be  accurately 
fined — they  can  be  only  more  or  less  adequately  dtut 
Take,  for  example,  the  very  first  definition  in  Euclid 
point  is  that  which  has  no  parts,"  which  Some  people  ii 
thai  they  have  clothed  with  strict  logic  in  the  variaiion,  ''• 
point  is  that  which  has  position  but  no  magnitude  " — in  otlwf 
words,  "an  archdeacon  is  one  who  performs  archidiaooall 
functions."  It  is  far  more  helpful  lo  a  boy  to  tell  him  thai* 
point  is  a  mark  made  in  a  sheet  of  paper  by  the  end  o(  * 
needle.  Apart  from  actual  sensuous  intuition  in  space,  Euclid^ 
definition  has  no  meaning  ;  while  the  "  improvement"  ujjooH 
is,  if  possible,  worse.  Again,  Euclid's  definition  of  a  right  liPt 
is  a  palpable  fraud  :  "  a  right  line  is  that  which  lies  <W*^ 
between  its  extreme  points."  Vou  will  save  a  great  deal  Qi 
trouble  at  once  if  you  boldly  tell  a  boy  that  '*  a  right  line  ii  tJ» 
shortest  distance  between  two  points."  He  knows,  just  M 
well  as  you,  what  you  mean  by  a  right  line,  and  it  is  oat 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  invent  a  definition  which  involves  at 
assumption  and  no  innate  idea.  In  connection  with  tiui 
straining  after  perfection  of  logical  form,  I  may  mention  toac 
propositions  in  the  third  book — such  as  that  a  chord  of  a  citck 
lies  wholly  inside  the  circle — which  unnecessarily  ignore  tb( 
fact  that  we  have  eyes. 

(b)  Let  the  teaching  of  Euclid  be  always  accompanied  by  lit 


istramenls.  In  particular,  let  the  circular  protractor 
I  *t  ilie  very  outset,  because  it  is  only  by  means  of 
le  beginner  can  get  the  notion  of  angular  magnitude. 
much  if  anyone  ever  got  his  correct  or  final  notion 
le  iroxn  Euclid's  definition  :  "  An  angle  Ls  the  inclimi- 
right  lines  to  each  other."  I  have  heard  people  say 
thoald  make  bad  figures  for  b^inners  in  order  that 
shoald  derive  no  assistance  from  eyesight.  I  would, 
trary,  insist  on  the  frequent  use  of  compass,  pro- 
id  parallel  rulers  until  the  beginner  learns  to  tecog- 
good  figures  really  are,  and  then  he  will  pay  some 
b  propriety  when  drawing  them  freehand  himself. 
L  some  people  would  teach  geometry  (Euclid)  quite 
pm  all  algebraic  and  arithmeiical  illustration,  on  the 
hat  the  conception  of  geometrical  magnitude — length, 
Hrolunie — is  something  quite  distinct  from  number.  In 
jtm  the  perception  of  the  equality  of  two  areas  must  be 

Eas  resting  on  some  system  of  possible  superposition, 
be  kept  mentally  distinct  from  all  notion  of  arith- 
broduct.      I  had  lately  to  examine  an  edition  of  Kuctid 
I  the  editors  apologised  for  using  such  an  expression  as 
l^ify  the  s<]uare described  on  AB  ;  and  the  expression, 
l^lo  signify  the  rectangle  determined  by  the  lines  AB 
They  made  a  most  emphatic  disclaimer  of  any  arith- 
ns  in  using  these  symbols  ;  and  ihey  held  that  the 
lemmer  began  to  identify  them  with  the  operations  of 
or  algebra  the  notations  should  be  abandoned.      I 
help  being  reminded  of  the  ap|jarently  earnest  dis- 
any  lielief  in  the  earth's  motion  made,  in  their  pre- 
le  two  learned  Jesuits  who  edited — ami  edited   well  - 
Printif'ia. 
thai  accurate  measurement  and  arithmetical  illustration 
t  incessantly  made  use  of  in  teaching  geometry 
The  eye  and  the  judgment  should  be  trained  and 
^  formed  by  good  figures  and  arithmetical  caiculatiun 
kiremcnl.     When  the  beginner  has  been  made  familiar 
^lar  magnitude  by  actually  using  the  circular  protrac- 
kmld  he  asked  to  guess,  or  estimate  by  eye,  the  angle 
two  lines  drawn  at  random,  and   then   to  measure  the 
how  near  he  was  to  the  truth.       I  have  tried  this 
tfa  a   boy  of  little  over  eight  years  with   rapid   and 
success.     I  w;ts  never  taught  in  this  way  myself : 
but  Euclid's  barren  definition  of  an  angle,  with 
liever  got  a  real  notion  of  angular  m^^nitude  until 
■se  with  the  six  books  of  Euclid  and  took  to  trigo- 

beaching  geometry  I  would  not  make  the  pupil  begin 
Ualof;ue  of  definitions.  This  wearisome  process  is,  I 
he  one  usually  adopted  in  our  school  Euclids.  It  is 
I  to  kill  a  buy's  interest  in  limine.  How  could  it  be 
I?  A  catalogue  of  definitions  will  necessarily  contain 
bich  are  not  wanted  in  the  study  of  the  subject  until 
I  has  advanced  perhaps  very  far  ;  and  the  purpose  of 
p  must  remain  hidden  from  him  until  he  reaches  the 
rUeh  these  definitions  are  required.  Teach  your  defi- 
tbey  are  wanted.  The  straining  after  absolute  pre- 
I  hnmacuUte  definition  in  some  school  Euclids  that  I 
I  b  nuMt  marvellous. 

)  ora-precition  and  over-definition,  there  is  also  the 
Wt-iysteinatisation  in  the  teaching  of  geometry.  Thus, 
not  book*  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  even  the  most 
IpotiUon  in  Euclid — a  proposition  that  would  scaiccly 
ad  Uw  booour  of  separate  recognition  in  a  reasonable 
ipeuMWtiy  chopped  up  under  a  multiplicity  of  heads  : 
bM»rw<tf«»»,  particular  enunciation,  hypothesis,  to 
ff,  tmc/mittm  ;  and  occupying,  of  course,  a  ridiculous 


In  the  teaching  of  Euclid — if  we  must  teach  Euclid — there  \% 
oae  thing  which  I  should  recommend  for  ndoptina  in  order  to 
correct  the  bad  eft'ect  of  the  very  mechanical  process  by  which 
the  propositions  are  committed  to  memory.  When  each  pro- 
position has  been  apparently  learnt,  I  should  require  the  pupil 
to  give  me  the  main  points  in  the  proof  in  his  own — not  Euclid's 
— words,  omitting  ail  the  minor  details. 

As  regards  the  teacher  himself,  I  believe  that  the  power 
which  is  most  conducive  to  his  success  is  that  of  placing  himself 
exactly  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil  in  any  question  which 
is  a  source  of  dil^culty.  The  writers  of  almost  all  English 
scientific  books — particularly  those  on  applied  mathematics  and 
physics- -seem  to  me  to  ignore  the  cardinal  fact  that  more  than 
one-half  of  effective  teaching  coiuistsin  removing  difficulties  and 
objections  that  are  almost  certain  to  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  even  an  intelligent  student.  I  have  often  found  myself 
that  the  removal  of  one  difficulty  or  objection  that  has  occurred 
to  me  in  studying  some  mathematical  or  physical  subject  has 
sufficed  to  carry  me  with  ease  over  a  large  domain  of  know- 
ledge. This  process  of  putting  myself  mentally  in  the  place  of 
the  student  to  whom  I  am  explaining  something  in  hydrostatics 
or  the  kinetics  of  rigid  budics,  and  of  raising  for  him  an  objec- 
tion which  I  invite  him  to  answer — an  objection  which  would 
almost  certainly  be  raised  by  himself  at  some  future  time  when 
perhaps,  there  was  no  one  near  to  help  him — is  one  which  I 
employ  several  times  in  the  course  of  very  nearly  every  lecture 
that  I  give.  The  teacher  of  any  class  of  students — unless  it 
shoulil  be  one  composed  of  Senior  Wranglers — who  does  not 
adopt  this  questioning,  Socralic,  method  is  very  likely  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  getting  on  most  successfully  with  his  work, 
when,  in  truth,  the  knowledge  which  he  has  planted  has 
taken  no  root  whatever,  and  proves  to  be  a  mere  decaying 
plant. 

It  is  a  great  fallacy  in  teaching,  whether  in  a  book  or  on  a 
blackboard,  to  think  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  promulgate 
a  succession  of  truths.  The  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  not  sound 
or  healthy  unless  it  has  been  exercised  and  tried  by  the  assaults 
of  objection. 

I  have  said  that  we  must  introduce  as  much  common  sense  as 
possible  into  our  mathematical  leaching.  Try  to  test  as  many 
results  as  possible  by  the  application  of  common  sense.  Every 
teacher  of  mathematics  knows  that  his  pupils  often  appeal 
against  him  to  common  sense,  when  he  presents  some  queer  or 
paradoxical  result.  Let  it  be  your  business  to  go  with  them 
before  this  Caisai,  and  do  not  let  them  off  until  you  have  tho- 
roughly convinced  them  that  it  is  you  who  have  common  sense 
on  your  side,  while  they  had  merely  a  mistaken,  if  plausible, 
rule  of  thumb. 

I  have  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  particular  subject  of 
Euclid  in  this  discussion,  because  I  am  convinced  that  Euclid  is 
the  great  time-waster  in  our  school  teaching.  And  I  would 
ask  two  plain  questions  with  regard  to  the  leaching  of  geo- 
metry : 

(i)  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  reformers  (including  Professor 
Perry  and  his  friends)  on  this  matter  ? 
(2)  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  public  schools  ? 
With  regard  to  the  first,  a  great  deal  of  serious  misrepresenta- 
tion prevails.  We  have  been  accused  of  aiming  at  the  dtstruc- 
tioH  of  accurate  deductive  reatoning  and  of  a  desire  to  replace  it 
by  a  rapid  mechanical  process,  commonly  called  "  practical 
mathematics,"  the  mere  employment  of  rules,  whether  of  arith- 
metic or  of  geometrical  drawing,  without  an  adequate  training 
in  the  study  of  proofs  and  in  the  demonstrative  reasoning  on 
which  these  rules  are  founded.  The  charge  ii  quite  baseless. 
We  wish  for  some  change  in  the  axiomatic  assumptions  of 
Euclid,  and  a  materially  different  order  of  propositions — having 
a  due  regard  to  simplicity,  naturalness  of  sequence,  and  im- 
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porunce  of  results.  There  will  be  plenty  of  severe  deductive 
reasoning  for  our  student  of  geometry  to  go  through,  even 
though  we  have  greatly  accelerated  his  entrance  into  the 
subject  by  brushing  aside  the  obstructions  with  which  Euclid 
confronts  him  at  the  threshold.  Those  who  bring  this  charge 
are  apt  to  overdo  their  contention  to  an  extent  which  palpably 
renders  their  case  ridiculous 

Next,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  public  schools?  Conserva- 
tive and  classical,  of  course.  They  are  dominated  by  examina- 
tions. They  say  that  the  Universities  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  insist  upon  Euclid,  because  there  must  be  some 
universal  standard  of  geometrical  order,  and  that  standard 
must  be  Euclid.  I  agree  that  there  must  be  some  such  stan- 
dard, although  even  this  is  disputed  by  some  reformers.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  do  without  it,  but  I  deny  the  necessity  for 
having  Euclid. 


THE     TEACHING     OF     EUCLIDS 
ELEMENTS.' 

By  W.  C.   FLKTCHtR,  .M.A. 
Headmaster  of  Liverpool  Institute. 

Thb  subjects  of  our  curricula  are  valuable  either  lor  their 
content  or  for  their  disciplinary  power.  Geometry  surely  is 
valuable  for  both  reasons.  To  craftsmen  of  every  kind  it  is  a 
necessity.  To  all  of  ut,  were  it  only  for  the  reading  of  maps,  it 
is  in  itself  interesting  and  useful.  Its  v.ilue  as  discipline  is 
uncontested.  The  problem  is  so  to  handle  it  as  to  combine  to 
best  advantage  the  two  ends,  knowledge  and  discipline  I 
shall  try  to  show  that  the  traditional  method  of  dealing  with  the 
subject,  which  con(es.sedly  sacrifices  the  former  end  lo  the  latter, 
in  reality  sacrifices  bolh. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  content  Euclid's  propositions  fall 
inlii  three  oi  four  classes  : — 

(i)  Propositions  which  "prove"  fact?  already  known  by 
experience  or  facts  lecognised  intuitively  as  soon  as  they  aie 
clearly  stated,  e.g.,  I.,  7,  13,  15,  20;  HI.,  10. 

(3)  Those  which  reveal  a  new  (act,  e.ff.,  I.,  ja,  35,  47  ;  III,, 
20,  35,  and  the  problems. 

(3)  Link  propositions,  put  in  merely  to  connect  others. 

(4)  Certain  propositions  of  considerable  academic  interest  as 
showing  what  can  be  done  under  the  limitations  to  which 
Euclid  has  subjected  himself,  but  not  otherwise  of  value:  H., 
II  ;  IV.,  10. 

Of  the  propositions  in  group  I,  most  Imys  have  a  great 
dislike— as  I  think— a  laudable  dislike.  "Why,"  they  may 
well  say,  "  bother  us  with  '  proving  '  what  we  know  ?  " 

Ai  we  call  our  band**  out  own, 
With  knowledge  Ktisolute. 

The  effective  content  of  Euclid  consists  merely  of  the  propo- 
sitions hi  the  second  group.  This  content  is  very  small.  Any- 
thing less  than  the  whole  of  it  is  hardly  worth  considering.  It 
bears  to  geometry  much  the  same  relation  that  the  multiplica- 
tion table  bears  to  arithmetic,  or  its  accidence  to  a  language. 

Bui,  it  is  said,  the  chief  value  of  Euclid  lies  in  the  training  in 
strict  reasoning  that  he  affords.  Now,  no  one  would  deny  that 
anyone  who  has  mastered  Euclid,  and  can  apply  his  mctliuds 
independently,  has  passed   through   a  very   valuable    training 

1  An  add.ef4  delivCTet)  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
Astocialion  of  Headma-Stcnt  10  propose  the  following  resolution,  which  wat 
MilMequcntly  adot^led  : — "*l1iat  the  Association  desires  10  pr>*M  upon  the 
UniverMtics  nnd  other  examining  bodies  the  de&irability  of  u>cater  elasticity 
in  their  reKulations,  and  is  of  opinion  that  to  insist  upon  .idherence  to  the 
order  of  propositions  in  Euclid  is  mischievous." 


indeed.     But  what  about  the  ordinary  pass  candidate  ? 
training  has  he  received  ?     He  writes  out  proofs  of  propoiil 
which  he  has  learnt,  at   the   best  with  understanding,  at  tlu 
worst  without.     His  mind  has  been  simply  receptive,  thi 
no  evidence  of  reasoning  power  or  of  any  activity  other 
that  of  memory.      Until  a  boy  can  do  riders  we  have  no 
ance   that  the  training  we  look  for  has  been  given.     For 
pass  candidate,  I  believe  that  the  educative  value  of  Euclid 
myth.      The  fact  seems  lo  be  that  in  geometry  deduction 
is  barren.     The  power  of  observation  and  intuition  are  neci 
components  of  the  geometrical  faculty. 

The  elementary  facts  of  geometry  were  not  probably 
covered  by  deduction.  They  were  known  before  Eodid 
systematised  them,  and  showed  that  they  could  be  evolvei 
deductively  from  tirte,  not  from  two  or  four,  but  just  from 
three,  fundamental  assumptions.  His  work  is  most  interestiil{ 
from  this  point  of  view,  but  the  point  of  view  is  metaphysiali 
and  neither  natural  nor  suitable  for  boys  studying  geometty 
the  first  time. 

A  better  training  is  secured,  even    in    deductive  ri 
itself,  if  it  is  employed  only  when  its  use  is  natural  and  ni 
sary.     For  instance,  a  boy  knows  perfectly  well  that  a  stiai 
line   is    the    shortest    distance    between    two    points.     Eui 
deductive  proof  makes  him  none  the  wiser.    And  the  exam) 
reasoning  which   it  gives  him  he  regards  as  useless  becaia 
leads  to  nothing.     But  the  first  time  that  a  boy  hears  of  I., 
35,  or  47,  he  is  surprised,  probably  incredulous.     "  I'm  sit 
he  says,  "  that  I  can  make  a  triangle  whose  angles  exceed 
right   angles"— or  "Surely   this  long  parallelogram  is  bi| 
than    that   short   one."      In    such   cases,    of    course,    Ei 
"  proof"  is  of  interest  and  value,  though  even  here  I  do 
think  a  healthy  mind  is  satisfied  by  the  deductive  proof  all 
It  is  only   when   more  careful   observation  and    reflection 
removed  the  apparent  absurdity,  and    when  the  possihilil 
not  lite  actual,  truth  of  the  proposition  is  intuitively  percer 
thai  the  mind  is  really  convinced.     The  same  phase  of  mc 
feeling  occurs  frequently  in  analytical  geometry.      If,  afU 
long  piece  of  algebra  a  result  comes  out  of  unexpected  I 
plicity,  we  say  to  ourselves,  "  I  have  not  got  to  the  bottd 
this,  there  must  be  some  simpler  method,"  and  the  mind  is 
satisfied,  is  nol  sure  that  there  may  not  lie  a  mistake  lurkia 
the  algebra,   until  a  simpler,   and    if    possible,  a    geometl 
method   is  found.     I  conclude   that  in  geometry  intuition 
deduction  must  go   hand    in    hand,  now  one,    now   the  a 
leading,  and  each  in  turn  confirming  the  other. 

Now  in  the  study  of  Euclid  l>ookwock — all  that  the 
candidate  generally  arrives  at — intuition  is  neglected ; 
geometrical  faculty  therefore  is  not  developed.  The  powe 
doing  riders  depends  not  only,  indeed  fat  less,  upon  the  kno^ 
ledge  of  Euclid's  proofs  u(  propositions  than  on  a  real  knowledfl 
of  the  propositions  themselves.  These  arc  the  tools  the  boy  W 
to  work  with,  and  it  matters  less  that  he  should  know  how 
were  made  than  that  he  should  be  able  to  use  Ihem  elTecti' 
At  present  we  waste  much  of  his  time  in  tnaking  him 
how  they  came  into  being. 

The  orthodox  attitude  is  well  illustrated  in  the  treatmei 
Book   VI.     Every  boy  understands   proportion  from  the 
when  he  first  considers  whether  it  is  belter  to  buy  apples  at^ 
each,  or  at  two  for   l}d.     The  practical  application  of  pri 
tion  to  geometry  is  perfectly  simple,  and  of  great  service  (di 
not  use  il  every  time  we  consider  the  st^le  of  a  map  ?) 
when   Euclid    came  to   treat    the    matter,    he    not  only   fool 
himself  hampered  by  Ihe  imperfect  development  of  arithmetic 
but  also  found  himself  confronted    by  the  subtle    difficult 
incommensurables. 

This  difficulty,   of  course,    he  faced   and   overcame  in 
V.     To  ignore  the  difficulty,  it  is  said,  would  be  "  uiuoundi! 
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ubrenive  of  all  iotellecluat —perhaps  even  of  moral  irulh. 
Tbrrcfore  the  beginner  in  geometry  must  on  no  account  make 
ue  01  his  knowledge  of  proportion — for  it  ii  not  a  "  sound  " 
ktnrledge.  Very  well  !  but  what  happens  ?  When  a  boy  has 
(R  through  Books  I.-I\°.  and  aspire^  to  honours,  does  he  face 
ikdilBealty  ?  Not  in  the  least.  He  cannot  even  be  made  to 
ndenuod  it  without  great  care,  and  he  is  very  seldom  troubled 
■ilh  it.  lie  takes  his  ideas  of  proportion  as  they  are — pro- 
tibly  uket  VI.  i  and  33  as  obvious — and  has,  of  course,  no 
^ICailty  with  the  rest.     It  seems  10  me  a  piece  of  hypocritical 

atry. 
|Vhal,  then,  are  practically  our  needs?  The  wide  introduc- 
of  experimental  science  in  our  schools — whether  under 
"Sdencr  School"  regulations,  or  under  section  73  of  the 
DiieaiPiy  of  the  Board  of  Education — has  made  it  a  matter  of 
■^1  importance  to  co-ordinate  mathematics  with  geometrical 
ting  and  with  physics,  i.e.,  with  practical  mensuration.  Kor 
'.  an  early  mastery  of  the  effective  content  of  Euclid 
Ikeccaaiy.  Either  the  two  must  remain  divorced,  and  boys 
tpeod  years  in  one  classroom  over  learning  in  Euclid's 
■  few  facts  which  elsewhere  ihey  learn  (lifferenlly  in 
r  of  the  lime,  or  our  system  of  leaching  geometry  roust 
Pleeact.  (  can  best  pursue  the  argument  and  make  clear  the 
I  of  t}'$tem  that  would  arise  by  shortly  stilling  the  changes 
■•c  myself  found  necessary, 
ok  I.,  1-32,  I  re-arrange.  This  contains  propositions  on 
Kparale  subjects  arrangeil  in  an  artificial  order  for 
I's  special  purpose  of  deducing  everything  from  three 
enlal  assumptions.  There  are  mixed  up  propositions  on 
^cs,  on  Iriangulation  and  certain  proposiltons  on  inequalities. 
I  Euclid  does  not  define  an  angle  and  his  treatment  of  it 
loot  lead  boys  to  appreciate  its  real  nature.  This  diDicully 
I  be  faced  independently.  When  the  nature  of  an  angle  is 
'  KDdentood  the  truth  of  I.,  13,  15,  29  and  32  cor.  2,  is 
intuitively.  I.,  32,  itself  can  be  treated  in  like 
t,  or  can  be  deduced  from  the  2nd  corollary. 
(ks  being  understood  and  these  fundamental  facts  about 
tborooghly  known,  triangulation  must  be  considered. 
I  Mitideration — by  experiment,  or  intuition  as  you  like  to 
t  it— ii  is  clear  that  three  data  are  required,  and  in  certain 
im  MiHicienl  to  de6ne  a  triangle.  I.,  4,  8,  36,  are  thus 
'intuitively." 
test  of  Euclid  practically  consists  of  exercises — 
from  these.  Boys  can  now  begin  to  study  Euclid's 
I  of  expretsion,  and  the  method  of  deductive  proof  with 
Most  of  the  propositioni;,  with  perhaps  a  little  help, 
foa  work  as  riders,  9-12,  33,  34,  35,  the  re>t  of  book  I., 
I  the  great  variety  of  other  propositions  almut  quadrilaterals. 
!  practical  work  associated  with  this  consists  of  the  con- 
I  of  simpte  solids,  their  mensuration,  sketches,  pl.ins  and 
construction  of  regular  polygons  (by  I.,  32,  cor.  2), 
I  Utile  pattern  drawing ;  "  heights  and  distances,"  by 
>iag  and  measurement. 

L,  Uand  13,  can  be  treated  like  I.,  47.     The  rest  of  Book 

(it  oelesi  in  connection  with  other  work,  nor  does  it  afford 

I  aatenal  for  riders.     On  both  accounts  I  lind  it  better  to 

I  with  Book  III.  (much  curtailed),  and  the  fundamental 

lufBook  IV. -VI.,  2,  4,  and  similar  figures. 

•bole   subject    is  now  open,   and  presents   no   further 
(ty. 
^•stjects  of  such  a  scheme  ate  twofold  : — 

tedoce  the  bookwork  to  what  is  essential  only,  so 
|*de>)iute  time  for  riders  and  individual  work. 
t<1  To  co-otdinate  theoretical  with  practical  work.     Working 
ta  time  line*  I  find 
il)  That  all  boyt  learn  something,  and  that  what  knowledge 
I  4«  adjiiire  ii  leal,  not  mere  knowledge  of  words. 


(ii. )  That  most  boys  can  develop  the  faculty  of  doing  riden. 

The  present  demand  is  for  liberty. 

Insistence  on  the  order  of  Euclid — whether  the  order  of  his 
books,  or  of  his  propositions — I  have  shown  to  be  a  hindrance, 
at  least  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  study.  I  am  not  suggesting 
the  imposition  of  any  other  system ;  until  we  are  free  to  ex- 
periment we  cannot  get  at  the  best.  But  I  do  not  think  that  in 
practice  freedom  would  lead  to  any  great  divergence  from  the 
order  I  have  sketdied.  It  would  go  a  long  way  if  examin- 
ing bodies  would,  without  abandoning  Euclid's  classification 
entirely, 

(i)  PrescrilM  for  their  easier  examinations  the  substance  of 
Books  I.  and  III.,  instead  of  I.  and  II, 

(2)  Regard  as  bookwork  only  the  really  important  proposi- 
tions. 

(3)  Permit,  at  least  in  the  early  propositions  (1-32),  the 
abandonment  of  Euclid's  order. 

(4)  Pay  more  attention  to  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  them- 
selves, apart  from  ihe  "proofs"  of  the  facts. 

Since  the  alxive  was  written  there  has  appeared  a  letter  to 
the  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  signed  by  mathe- 
matical niaiters  at  several  of  the  great  schools.  This  letter 
advocates  reform  on  the  lines  of  the  present  paper.  With  all 
it  says  I  am  in  entire  agreement.  On  one  small  point  I  should 
go  further,  and  propose  to  treat  III.,  35,  by  III.,  31,  and  VI.,  4. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 

An  order  issued  by  the  Privy  Council,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Consultative  Committee,  details  the  manner  in  which  Ihe 
register  of  teachers,  to  which  most  of  our  readers  are  looking 
forward,  shall  be  formed  and  kept.  A  Teachers'  Registration 
Council  of  twelve  persons  is  to  be  constituted,  six  members  are 
to  be  nominated  by  Ihe  I'lesident  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  six  by  educational  organisations,  namely,  one  each  by  the 
Conference  of  Headmasters,  the  Association  of  Headmasters, 
the  Association  of  Headmistresses,  the  College  of  Pieceplors, 
the  Teachers'  Guild,  and  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  This 
authority  will  remain  in  power  for  three  years,  when  another 
body  will  be  appointed,  by  a  fresh  Order  in  Council,  presumably 
by  election  from  the  register.  The  register  will  contain  an 
alphabetical  list  of  teachers  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee,  deserve  to  be  placed  upon  it.  In  addition  to 
the  general  alphabetical  list,  there  will  be  a  column  containing 
Ihe  names  of  those  teachers  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  "certificated,"  and  another  column  containing  the 
names  of  those  teachers  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  ate 
otherwise  qualified. 

EvENTDALLY  only  teachers  who  hold  University  degrees 
or  one  of  the  seven  recognised  diplomas  or  certificates,  who  have 
undergone  a  year's  training  in  a  recognised  training  college 
and  obtained  a  diploma  in  the  theory  of  education,  or  who  have 
passed  an  approved  examination  in  the  theory  of  teaching  and 
spent  a  year  as  a  student  teacher  at  a  recognised  school,  and 
who  have  taught  for  one  year  in  a  recognised  school  as  a  pro- 
bationer, will  appear  in  the  list  of  those  "otherwise  qualified." 
But  for  the  first  three  years  the  requirements  for  registration 
are  less  stringent.  During  this  period  teachers  who  have 
passed  such  examinations  as  the  Intermediate  Aits  of  London 
University,  or  Oxford  Pass  Moderations,  and  have  had  three 
years'  experience  in  a  recognised  school,  or  who  possess  a  recog- 


nUed  diploma  and  ptodace  satisfactory  erideoce  of  three  jrears' 
experience  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  register.  Time  spent  in  ongioal  identific  research  may  to 
some  extent  take  the  place  of  other  qualiScations.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  supplementary  registers  of  teachers  of  music, 
drawing,  cookery,  and  other  special  subjects. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Consulutive  Committee  have  adopted 
the  view  that  all  teachers  are  employed  in  the  same  important 
work,  though  that  work  consists  of  several  grades.  The 
columns  of  the  register  will  suffidenlly  differentiate  teachers 
of  different  grades.  Elementary  teachers  are  to  be  rqpitered 
free  of  charge,  though  fur  the  registialion  of  their  supplemeniary 
qualifications  a  fee  will  be  demanded.  Other  teachers  ate  to 
pay  a  |;uinea  for  registration.  There  can  be  litlle  doubt  that 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  registration,  and  ii  will  not  be 
long,  especially  since  we  understand  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee recommend  the  restriction  of  parliamentary  and  other 
grants  to  schools  with  a  fair  proportion  of  registered  teachers, 
before  it  will  be  impossible  for  unqualified  persons  to  enter  the 
profession.  Copies  of  the  Urdcr  in  Council  may  be  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spotliswoode  or  through  any  bookseller, 
price  l^d. 

Tkr  Association  of  Assistant -Misliesses  in  Tublic  Secondary 
Schools  provides  an  excellent  opportunity,  at  its  periodical 
meetings,  for  the  discussion  by  its  members  of  important 
educational  questions.  Unless  assistant-masters  and  assistant- 
mistresses  belong  to  some  such  body,  there  is  a  grave  danger 
that  they  will  remain  in  ignorance  of  (he  methods  employed  by 
their  colleagues  in  other  schools,  with  the  result  that  their 
teaching  will  liecome  mechanical  and  icefTcctive.  Mote  than 
this,  a  teacher  ignorant  of  the  work  of  all  schools  save  that  in 
which  he  is  teaching  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  part  he  is 
called  upon  to  play  in  our  national  education,  and  to  remain 
uninspired  by  the  stimulating  knowledge  that  he  is  one  of  a 
great  army  of  workers  striving  for  the  well-being  of  our  country. 
Judging  from  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  A-ssociation  of  Assistant-MLitresses,  over  which  Mi.<is  E.  R. 
Pearson  presided,  a  Urge  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  are  well  aware  of  the  advantages 
which  spring  from  discussing  educational  topics. 

Thk  membership  of  the  Association  of  University  Women 
Teachers  continues  to  increase,  and  is  now  over  a  thousand,  the 
increase  during  the  [>ast  year  being  258.  The  last  report  shows 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  salaries  of  assistant- 
mistresses,  and  (hat  the  supply  of  mistresses  for  modern 
languages  and  science  is  still  less  than  the  demand. 

At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Direc- 
tors and  Organising  .Secretaries  for  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education  the  new  President,  Mr.  Austin  Keen  (Cambridge- 
ahirc),  delivered  an  address  dealing  with  education  in  rural 
dittricls.  After  a  survey  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  past  teach- 
ing in  rural  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  Mr.  Keen 
sketched  the  best  way  to  remodel  present  systems  and  to  supply 
necessary  additional  schools.  A  discussion  followed  on  a  reso- 
lution proposed  by  Mr.  II.  Macan  (Surrey)  and  eventually 
adopted  by  the  Association,  "That  this  Association  considers 
it  imperative  that  the  councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs 
should  at  once  be  corutituted  the  supreme  supervisory  and 
mtioK  authorities  in  their  areas  for  both  elementary  and  secon- 
-including  technical — education." 


TUK  Society  of  Arts  is  endeavouring  to  extend  ils  modem- 
lyyp-*  examinations,  so  as  to  make  them  include  a  viva-voce 
VM/t.  The  written  examinations  are  now  carried  on  at  300 
WM*«s  ihroi"  'he  United  Kingdom      A  notice  has  been 


sent  oat  to  all  these  centres,  to  the  efiect  that  a  viva-vact 
mination  will  be  held  at  any  centre  where  twenty-four  candidil 
can  be  collected,  at  a  Cee  of  2s.  6d.  a  head.  The  Societ| 
examinations  include  all  modern  languages  of  commeti 
importance,  but  at  present  viva-vott  examinations  will  a 
be  held  in  French,  German  and  Spanish.  The  tests  ate 
include  dictation,  reaiiing,  and  conversation. 

The  address  delivered  to  the  Association  of  Principals  a 
Lecturers  of  Training  Colleges  at  their  last  annual  meeting 
Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie,  on  "  The  Decentralising  Policy  of  I 
Board  of  Education  in  England,"  has  been  published  a 
shilling  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  The  slownesc 
human  progress  is  brought  into  high  relief  by  Prof.  Lam 
"4,000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  popular  education 
ancient  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  far  ahead  of  what  it  was 
England  so  recently  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centi 
Brugsch  ia>-s :  '  Neither  descent  nor  family  hampered 
rising  career  of  the  clever. '  And  Kawlioson  says :  '  Eg 
provided  an  open  career  fur  talent  such  as  scarcely  e: 
anywhere  else  in  the  old  world,  and  such  as  (ew  modern 
munities  may  be  said  even  yet  to  furnish.'  And  Mospeto  id^ 
'There  is  no  sacrihce  which  the  smaller  folk  deem  too  great 
it  enables  them  to  give  their  sons  the  acquirements  which 
raise  them  above  the  common  people,  or  else  insure  a 
miserable  fate.'  And  yet,  in  this  country  not  so  very  long 
a  great  nation  looked  on  with  equanimity  while  child  ignona 
and  child  btboar  brought  disgrace  on  what  we  call 
Christianity." 

The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  "specimen  coursM 
object  lessons  and  instruction  in  gardening  in  actual  opend 
in  elementary  schools."  Three  plans,  drawn  to  scale,  ore  | 
vided,  showing  how  the  gardens  of  certain  selected  schools 
laid  out  in  plots.  A  list  of  the  toots  and  other  equipment 
given,  with  Iheir  cost,  and  how  the  expenses  arc  met  by  Go' 
ment  grants.  There  are,  in  addition,  schedules  of  the  cool 
of  instruction  in  gardening  given  in  schools  in  typical  distril 
The  publication  should  be  very  useful  to  teachers  of 
schools. 

The  West  Riding  Technical  Instruction  Comniittee 
drawn  up  proposals  for  the  award  of  local  scholarships 
science  and  art.  The  current  "  Director)- "  of  the  Board 
Education  lays  it  down  that,  in  order  to  secure  payments  fil 
South  Kensington,  contributions  levied  under  the  Techi 
Instruction  Act  iray  be  regarded  as  local  subscriptions.  ' 
West  Riding  scheme,  which  has  now  been  adopted  by 
County  Council,  takes  advantage  of  this  concession.  The 
batch  of  145  scholarships  has  been  awarded  upon  the  resol 
the  county  examination  held  in  May  last,  and  the  succa 
pupils  are  attending  secondary  schools.  Most  of  the  elea 
tary  schools  of  the  area  participate  in  the  scheme.  The  Boar 
Education  grants  are  not  paid  to  parents,  but  to  the  Col 
Council,  and  this  arrangement  is  found  to  work  quite  9 
factorily. 

Miss  H.  M.  Gould  has  given  five  thousand  dollars  to  1 
York  University  for  the  establishment  of  a  museum 
pedagogy,  with  the  understanding  that  this  should  be  applie 
the  fir.it  place  to  an  exhibit  of  the  work  done  for  educatioi 
New  V'ork  University,  which  should  form  an  exhibit  at 
World's  Fair  at  St.  I^uis  in  1903,  and  afterwards  become 
property  of  the  School  of  Pedagog)-. 

The  "Soci^te  des  Professeurs  de  Fran^ais  en  Anglctei 
have  just  issued  their  Report  of  the  Annual  Grand  Concc 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  President  of  the  French 
public  has  offered  a  Sivres  vase  to  the  two  Colleges,  boys' 


misi,  tbal  have  obtained  the  highest  total.  The  Cheltenham 
■dies'  College  has  gained  one,  having  reached  the  grand  total 
r  3^1  (or  five  candidates.  The  same  College  obtains  also 
le  SilTcr  Medal  given  by  L' Alliance  Fran^aise,  besides  three 
nacs  and  eleven  "  mentions  honorablcs. "  In  the  "  Concours 
ES  Laurels ''  the  College  also  gains  a  prize. 

A  MFFICL'LTY  is  often  experienced  in  deciding  what  perio- 
IebIi  ihall  find  a  place  upon  the  reading  -  room  table  of 
KMfding  schools.  We  would  strongly  recommend  teachers 
■Wo  ue  responsible  for  such  selection  to  examine  Knowledge 
tacefolly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  6nd  a  more  suitable  maga- 
ichools  with  a  fair  number  o(  pupils  in  the  higher 
1 00  the  modern  side.  Its  brightly  and  accurately  written 
I  srienlific  subjects  and  its  wealth  of  good  illustrations 
ure  the  interest  of  all  young  students  of  science.  Every 
teacher,  too,  would  find  the  "Knowledge  Diary  and 
;  Handbook,"  1902  (3s.  6d.),  very  useful. 

have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Nalurt-Slndy 
'.published  by  the  South- Eastern  Agricullurnl  College, 
rlhe  editorship  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  W.  D.  Ilall.  The 
is  to  be  published  monthly,  and  is  intended  to  provide  a 
of  communication  between  teachers  engaged  in  teaching 
:ody. 

sddilion  to  its  numerous  articles  on  current  topics,  the 
Review,  of  Madras,  pays  special  attention  to  educational 
Not  only  are  the  particular  needs  of  Indian  cduca- 
Ideall  with   b)'  writers  of  experience,  but  the  problems  with 
Bn'ibsJi  schoolmasters  are  confronted  are  explained  from 
lj>  time  with   great  ability.     In   the  issue  for  December 
article  by  Miss  Geraldinc    llodyson,  entitled,  "Pro- 
of EducalJon,"  reviews  I  he  whole  field  of  education,  and 
nncc  the  worlc  of  the  teacher  is  so  important,  upon 
|taed   ibcre   is   for  a   proper  system   of    training   for    all 

I  new  syllabus  of  Homerton  College,  Cambridge,  gives 

Uticslirs  of  a  two-years'  continuous  course  of  liaining  for 

in  elementary  schooU.     Many  acting  teachers  who  are 

[|>ivately  for  a  diploma  in  teaching  can  obtain  from  it 

\  lonts  in  the  selection  of  text-books. 

Civil  Service  Commissioners  announce   that   an  open 
will  be  held  in  London  commencing  on  April  8th, 
not  fewer  than  six  situations  as  Student  Interpreter 
Ja|iaa,  or  Siara.     The  six  situations  at  present  vacant 
Ckiaa.      The   examination,  will    be   in    the   following 
•it: — Obligatory:    Handwriting     and    orthography; 
(including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions) ;  and  English 
Optional:    Piecis ;    geography;    Euclid   (books 
) ;   Latin  ;  French  ;    German  ;   and  (a)  the  elements 
law ;    (b)  the  elements  of  British  mercantile  and 
law,     A    fee   of  {^^   will  be  rccjuired    from  every 
attending   the  eicaminalion.     The   limits  of  age  are 
on  I  he  first  day  of  the  examination.       Entry  forms, 
le   frum    the    Secretary,   Civil    Service    Commission, 
be  returned   to   him   on   or   before   March   20th. 
of  student  interpreter  was  instituted  to  supply  the 
Service  in   China,   Japan,   and   Siam   with   persons 
is  Ibe  fauipiages  of  those  countries.     The  student  inter- 
de*ole  tbenuelvcs,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  study  of  the 
•f  tbe  country  to  which  they  are  appointed,  and,  in 
place,   qualify  themselves   generally   for   the   public 
Tke  caUry  of  student  interpreters  is  fixed  at  the  rate 
«  ycBt,  commencing  ten  days  previously  to  tbe  date  of 
lardefiBraue  from  England. 


.for 


I IV. 


The  examinations  for  appointments  as  opprenticcs  to  the 
various  trades  in  His  Majesty's  Dockyards  are  held  in  April  and 
October  each  yenr.  Applications  to  attend  the  April  examina- 
tion should  Iw  sent  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
Whitehall,  S.W.  Candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  13J 
and  16  on  May  1st  for  this  examination.  The  subjects  for 
examination,  are :  Obligatory :  Arithmetic  and  English  (includ- 
ing handwriting,  spelling  and  composition).  Optional:  either 
Geography  or  the  elements  of  Chemistry  and  Physics;  Euclid, 
books  I. -II I.,  and  Algebra  (up  to  and  including  quadratic  equa- 
tions). Apprentices  serve  six  years,  and  are  allowed  pay  at  the 
rate  of  4s.  a  week  the  first  year,  rising  2S.  a  week  every  year. 
Apprentices  attend  the  Dockyard  schools  for  four  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  ate  required  to  undergo  an  examination  in 
advanced  mathematical  and  scientific  subjects,  and  in  shipbuild- 
ing or  engineering.  If  an  apprentice  obtains  exceptionally  good 
results  at  this  examination  there  is  a  prospect  of  his  becoming  a 
student  in  Naval  Construction  or  Marine  Engineering  at  Keyham. 

SCOTTISff. 

Lord  Balfoub,  in  opening  a  public  school  in  Edinburgh, 
referred  to  the  agitation  that  was  springing  up  in  certain  quarters 
for  freeing  secondary  education.  Mr.  Carnegie's  munificent 
gift  to  the  universities  had  given  new  life  to  the  demand,  but  he 
entirely  deprecated  any  attempt  to  abolish  fees  in  secondary 
schools.  The  majority  of  parents  with  children  at  such  schools 
were  both  able  and  willing  to  pay  fees,  and  the  numerous 
bursaries  and  scholarships  attached  to  almost  every  secondary 
school  ensured  the  attendance  of  all  able  pupils  whom  the 
circumstances  of  their  parents  might  otherwise  shut  out.  In 
the  public  secondary  schools  of  the  country  the  fees  amounted 
to  ;^6o,ooo  annually,  and  i!  would  be  a  gross  waste  of  public 
money  to  throw  this  sum  away  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  sentiment 
— a  free  educational  ladder  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
university.  To  all  who  wished  it  and  deserved  it  this  was 
already  secured,  and  it  was  folly  to  press  upon  others  a  boon 
which  they  neither  wanted  nor  appreciated. 

At  tbe  recent  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Technical  Institutions,  held  in  London,  tbe  efforts  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  to  build  upan  educational  system  thorough 
and  efficient  in  every  field  of  operation,  received  generous 
recognition  from  several  speakers.  The  success  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  solving  the  problem  of  technical  education  was  specially 
referred  to,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  policy  of  the  Department  in 
allocating  large  grants  to  technical  colleges  without  any  of  the 
restrictions  which  governed  similar  grants  to  schools,  and 
asking  that  English  technical  institutions  should  be  accorded 
similar  privileges. 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  said 
that  in  Scotland  they  were  fortunate  in  having  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  constantly  in  evidence,  which  seconded  every 
effort  of  the  Department  to  broaden  and  perfect  the  education 
system.  In  regard  to  technical  education,  Scotland  had 
n<:>  traditions  or  practice  in  the  past  to  help  them  or  to 
trammel  them  in  working  out  a  satisfactory  system.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  their  first  steps  in  establishing  such  a 
system  should  be  tentative  and  experimental,  and  that  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  should  be  laid  down  for  its  direction  till  experi- 
ence had  clearly  determined  their  value.  He  might  claim  that 
at  length  they  had  arrived  at  a  stage  when  they  could  with 
confidence  lay  down  broad,  general  principles,  which  would 
gtiidc  all  their  efforts  in  the  future.  They  now  saw  that 
technical  education  was  entirety  distinct  in  character  and  aim 
froiii  .school  education,  and  that  to  graft  it  upon  the  school 
curriculum  would  be  to  defeat  the  primary  purposes  of  each. 


ria  the  Preparatory  Gnde  for  1904,  the  Junior  Grade 
he  Middle  Grade  for  1906,  and  the  Senior  Grade  for 
a  should  give  all  schools  time  to  start  and  equip 
s  and  obtain  proper  teachers  under  the  new  scheme. 

annouDcement  is  as  to  the  dale  and  hours  of  the 
g  examination  next  June.  It  will  this  year  begin 
Bsual,  viz.,  June  17th.    The  papers  in  the  Preparatory 

be  pass  papers  only,  and  will  List  for  two  hours  each, 
to  twelve  and  three  to  five  each  day  ;  the  interval 
hree  is  rather  long  for  students  who  live  a  long  way 
xamioaiion  centie,  but  the  shortening  of  the  papers 
Dove.  In  the  other  grades  the  morning  papers  last 
}  one,  and   the  afternoon  papers  from  three  to  five. 

has  more  than  one  paper  assigned  to  it,  and  pass  and 
}ea  will  be  set  simultaneously.  It  will  be  interesting 
t  kind  of  papers  will  be  set. 


k 


WELSH. 


Edacational  Conference  at  Bangor,  the  Rev.  J. 
\  Holyhead,  gave  some  statistics  showing  the  waste  of 

efforts  and  machinery,  in  the  present  educational 
a  Holyhead  there  are  three  elemenlary  schuuls,  and 
rate  and  independent  local  educational  authorities. 
rnarvonshire  contributed  23s.  per  head  for  the  edu- 
he  children  whilst  Anglesey  only  paid  17s.  6d.  per 
e  unequal  incidence  of  taxation  was  to  lie  deplored. 
tb  the  question  of  school  attendance,  he  pointed  out 
ley  lost  annually  ;^3,ooo  in  Government  grants  from 
tendance  of  children.  The  great  remedy  would  be 
aiged  areas,  which  would  tend  to  equalise  the  inci- 
xation  and  to  make  the  whole  machinery  of  education 


■Blent,  in  the  Amendment  to  the  Address  proposed 
itension  of  local  government  in  Wales,  Mr.  Lloyd 
d  that  education  was  one   of  the  subjects  in  which 

shown  its  capacity  for  selfgoveioment.  "  Welsh 
education  is  better  than  English,  but  primary  edu- 
ifinitely  worse,  because  it   is  not  adapted   to  Welsh 

It  is  a  failure  as  compared  with  the  other  system 
h»ye  control  over. " 


DKsoN 


JN  PiCTON,  Chairman  of  the  Governors  of  the 
County  School,  said  at  their  recent  Prize-Day  that  in 
the  middle  classes  had  been  much  neglected  in  the 
education.  While  poor  people  had  been  for  thirty 
xovided  with  ample  school  space  and  school  teaching, 
»,  clerks,  and  those  with  salaries  of  .^500  or  £fioa  a 
en  op  to  ;£'i,ooo  a  year,  had  not  been  able  to  get  the 
Icatioo  they  wanted.  These  schools  had  not  been 
be  State.  If  one  class  of  people  were  helped  lo  get 
n,  it  was  not  fair  that  others  should  not  be  helped  lo 
ct  their  necessities.  Mr.  Picton  drew  attention  to 
lat  the  late  Mr.  John  Krigbt  was  very  fond  of 
,  and  that  a  fund  had  li«cn  raised  to  establish  a 
<i  htm  in  connection  wilh  the  school.  It  was  pro- 
n  the  school  the  "John  Bright  School,"  and  he  hoped 
bast  of  Mr.  Bright  would  be  put  prominently  in  the 
mmd  posterity  of  his  goodwill  to  the  town. 

Mine  oecaiion,  Principal  Roberts  (of  the  University 
Wales.  Atierystwyth)  gave  an  address  on  the  Welsh 
vol  System.  He  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  these  schools 
MM  practical,  (he  most  modem  system  of  education 


that  could  t>e  well  conceived.  Hence  the  school  would  not 
realise  its  type  without  good  laboratories,  workshops  and  appa- 
ratus. Speaking  of  the  expected  Education  Bill,  Principal 
Rolwrls  said  the  County  Governine  Bodies  in  Wales,  no  doubt 
readjusted  as  time  went  on  to  its  extending  functions,  undeniably 
afforded  the  nucleus  of  the  parliament  of  education  ihey  hoped 
before  long  to  see  in  each  Welsh  county.  Such  a  parliament  of 
education  in  each  county  would  be  able  to  bring  system  and 
order  into  all  the  educational  provisions  within  the  county,  to 
encourage  and  develop  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
not  only  that,  but  as  time  required,  lo  establish  a  systematic 
provision  of  continuation  schools  and  technical  education, 
embracing  within  its  operations  every  parish  within  the  county. 
Princi^>at  Kuberts  then  pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity  for 
good  secondary  education  if  a  sound  technical  education  is  to  be 
based  on  it,  and  the  ncccssily  for  constantly  raising  the  age  ot 
leaving  school. 


The  Llangollen  School  Board  have  instituted  an  enquiry  into 
the  religious  inslruction  given  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
town.  It  appeals  Ihat  such  instruction  is  given  by  the  stalT  of 
the  school,  and  "  on  an  average  thirty  minutes  a  day  are  devoted 
to  the  subject."  There  is  no  authorised  syllabus,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  in  1884,  the  Scriptures 
are  read  by  the  teachers,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  repeated,  grace 
before  and  after  meals  is  said,  and  hymns  (chosen  by  the  head 
teacher)  are  sung.  This  resolution,  however,  it  was  reported, 
is  not  strictly  observed.  Notice  has  been  given  of  a  motion  to 
rescind  the  1884  resolution  wilh  a  view  to  the  Board's  requiring 
a  more  comprehensive  syllabus  for  the  use  of  the  Board  schools. 


CURRENT  HISTORY. 


The  "annexation"  oi  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  South 
African  Republic  (commonly  known  as  the  Transvaal)  has 
created  a  curious  and  unusual  condition  of  things.  If  these 
districts  are  really  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  those  who  are  in 
arms  against  us  are  not,  in  technical  international  law, 
"enemies":  they  should  legally  be  regarded  as  "rebels"  quite 
as  much  as  ihe  citizens  of  Cape  Colony  who  have  joined  them. 
Yet  ihc  Brilish  Government  still  regards  them  as  "  belligerents" 
wilh  the  rights  which  a  "slate  of  belligerency"  grants  in  inter- 
national  law.  Tii  the  other  European  Stales,  as  we  have  not 
yet  publicly  "notified"  the  annexation,  they  are  still  Ihe 
"public  enemies"  of  the  British  Empire.  The  situation  is,  as 
we  have  said,  unu^u.!]  and  curious.  If  there  were  any  serious 
thoughts  of  "  intervention,"  it  would  lead  to  difficulties  arising 
out  of  inconsistency.  But  the  constant  talk  about  "  negotia- 
tions" suggests  certain  interesiing  parallels  and  questions. 
From  the  British  point  of  view,  here  are  two  "States"  which 
do  not  possess  a  qualification  usually  regarded  in  modern  times 
as  necessary  to  ihe  existence  of  a  State — viz.  a  territory.  We 
must  "negotiate"  with  them,  if  at  all,  as  the  Roman  Empire 
neKotiatcd  with  the  "  wandering  nations"  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  Lombards  and  Franks, 
who  invaded  the  Empire,  defeated  ils  armies,  acknowledged  its 
Emperors  and  "  squatted  "  wherever  they  pleased. 

The  history  of  Ireland  provides  us  wilh  further  illustrations 
which  compel  us,  if  we  are  to  make  a  science  of  history  and  be 
consistent  in  the  use  of  our  technical  terms,  to  enlarge  our 
conception  of  the  word  "State"  and  its  significance.  All  our 
text-books  tell  us  of  O'Connell  and  his  agitation  for  "Catholic 
Emancipation  "  in  the  twenties  of  the  last  century ;   and  every 
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one  knows  that  the  Association  he  formed  collected  its  "Catholic 
rent"  with  far  more  ease  and  regularity  than  the  British 
Government  its  taxes.  Since  then  we  have  known  Land 
Lea);ues,  Plans  of  Campaign,  and  all  the  various  organisations 
which  have  ruled  Ireland,  more  or  less  successfully  conducting 
agitation  against  the  Unionist  scheme  of  government  for  the 
"United  Kingdom."  And  now  in  January,  1902,  we  learn 
in  our  daily  papers  that  the  "  Sligo  County  Council,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  United  Irish  League,  have  dismissed  iheir 
solicitor"  not  for  any  want  of  capacity,  but  "because  he  is 
Crown  Solicitor  for  county  Sligo."  The  League  thinks  that  "no 
nuin  can  serve  two  masters."  But,  with  such  facts,  how  can  we, 
in  scientific  politics,  fail  to  regard  the  United  Irish  League  as  a 
State,  at  least  in  embryo.  The  Mahrallas  of  the  18th  century- 
ruled  as  far  as  their  horsemen  could  lide.  Abraham  ruled  his 
wandering  household  and  made  war  on  behalf  of  his  nephew 
Lot.  It  is  only  in  the  artificial  society  of  modem  Europe  that 
the  possession  of  territory  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  Slate. 

The  politics  of  the  world  are  concerned  with  three  great 
interests  and  passions  of  mankind — race,  religion  and  commerce. 
Each  of  these  may  act  according  to  circumstances  as  a  centri- 
petal or  a  centrifrugal  force.  They  may,  in  other  words,  bring 
men  together  or  separate  them.  Of  the  three,  "race"  is  sym- 
Ijolised  for  the  most  part  by  language.  The  probability  that  the 
two — common  origin  and  common  language — are  conterminous  is 
so  great  that  we  generally  assume  its  universal  (ruib.  Certainly 
in  those  Stales  where  there  are  large  differences  of  language, 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  conducting  a  common  government. 
.\ustria-Hungary,  with  its  dozen  languages,  is  the  standing 
example  of  this  almost  insoluble  problem.  We  might  quute 
others,  but  it  will  suffice  to  point  to  the  new  revival  of  interest  in 
the  Gaelic  language  in  Ireland  which  led  lately  to  an  attempt 
to  introduce  polygloltism  into  the  House  of  Commons  at  West- 
minster, or  lo  the  attempt  of  the  Prussian  Government  to  leach 
religion  in  German  lo  Iheir  little  Polish  subjects.  But  one  of 
the  most  interesting  illustrations  has  recently  arrived  from 
America,  where  the  teptesentative  of  Hayti  in  the  Pan-American 
Congress  asked  ihat  a  vole  might  be  taken  again  on  an  extra- 
dition propoiial,  because  he  had  voted  without  understanding  it 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  Spanish.  Pan-Americanism  will  have 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  predominant  tongues  shall  ultimately 
prevail  on  that  Continent. 

The  Sunday  question  has  many  aspects — religious,  social, 
economic.  Whether  England  is  undergoing  any  change ; 
whether,  if  so,  that  change  is  for  the  t>etter  or  worse  ;  what 
arguments  may  legitimately  be  used  on  cilher  side  of  the 
question — these  are  matters  of  chronic  dispute  among  us. 
There  is  certainly  a  movement  on  the  Continent  in  favour  of 
some  relaxation  of  labour  on  Sunday,  and  the  latest  news  comes 
from  Belgium,  where  they  have  passed  a  law  which  makes 
Sunday  labour  henceforth  optional,  not  compulsory,  and  which 
will  leave  employer  and  employed  free  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  on  the  matter.  We  remember  in  this  connection 
how  gradually  Sunday  came  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  to 
replace  the  seventh  day  of  the  Jews,  and  lo  be  regarded  as  a 
sacred  day.  We  also  remember  the  Puritan  idea  and  practice 
and  how  they  conflicted  with  Stuart  ideas  and  the  "Book  of 
SfKMls."  It  is  interesting  and  instruclive  to  read  the  story  of 
llot  fatuous  declaration  and  the  opposition  thereto  in  Dr. 
Gatdioer's  History  of  England,  and  to  remember  that  one  01 
ike  reasons  which  drove  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  Holland  to 
!8e«  England  in  1620  was  their  dislike  of  the  "Continental 

"  Their  Protestant  Dutch  friends,  on  the  contrary, 
iheii   Sabbatic   notions  "an    English   liclion."     New 

I  Sabbaths  of  the  17th  century  are  famous. 


SCOTCH     LEAVING     CERTIFICAT 
EXAMINATIONS,     1902. 

BeviBion    Teat    Papers. 

Higher  Grade. 

EngUgh  Gnmniar  and  Literature. 

( 1 )  Write  an  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : — 
(a)  The  Census — its  devclopuicnl  and  uses.  ^m 
[6}  Progress  during  the  Victorian  Era.  ^H 
(f)  The  influence  of  climate  on  character.  ^* 

(2)  Paraphrase  : — 

Will  nuikes  the  man ;   who  carves  not  time  and  cl 

To  his  own  iiJJing,  unlH  seeming  ill 

Concur  his  cherished  furfoit  to  lulfil. 

Has  yet  to  learn  that  his  inheritance 

Lies  in  himself ;  who  waits  on  circumstance 

Will  find  that  circumstance  is  only  true 

To  him  who  dares  a  noble  aim  pursue 

In  her  despite.     Doth  Fortune  look  astarue 

On  thee  ;  she  were  not  Fortune  did  she  wear 

The  self-same  aspect  ever;  up  and  bear 

Thyself  ar  of  that  hidden  t)rotherhood. 

Those  slips  of  the  true  Adam,  whose  rank  life. 

Purged  by  Adversity's  sharp  pruning-knife, 

Becomes //o/i/ji.-  of  immortal  food. 

i3)  Parse  the  words  in  italics  and  analyse  Ihe  first  six  I 
4)  Write  short  eiymological  notes  on  seven  of  the  follow 
Seamstress,  such,  what,  feet,  its,  Wednesday,  whom 
viten. 

(5)  Distinguish  with  the  aid  of  examples  between  Atti 
and  Prrdicalive  adjectives,  and  Continuative  and  Rea 
relative  pronouns. 

(6)  Classify  the  consonant  sounds  in  the  English  alpha 

(7)  Account  for  the  dialects  in  Middle  English.  W 
these  dialects  finally  became  the  ancestor  of  modem  Ei 
.\ccount  for  its  supremacy. 

(8)  Give  as  concisely  as  you  can,  equivalents  of 
origin  for  the  following  words  : — frustrate,  eliminate,ela 
prevaricate,  identical,  eradicate,  corroborate,  reciprocal 
necine. 

(9)  Describe  the  structure  of  the  Sonnet.  Name  any  : 
sonnets  you  have  heard  of.     Quote  some  lines  from  any  t 

(10)  Explain  with  examples  the  following  terms  ;- 
ballad,  rhythm,  lyric  poetry,  comedy,  ode,  blank  verse,  p 
poetry. 

(11)  Give  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  litemy 
you  have  been  studying.  Name  six  of  the  greatest  w< 
ihc  period  with  their  respective  authors.  Give  a  short 
of  any  one  of  these  works. 

(12)  Write  a  short  study  oi  one  of  the  characters  in  Ch 
"  Canterbury  Tales,"  Shakespeare's  plays,  or  Scott's  dov 

History. 

(1)  Write  short  notes  on  eigbl  of  the  following,  selectil 
from  each  group  : — 

Statutes.  —  Confirmatio  Cattnrum,  Constitutioi 
Clarendon,  Statute  of  Labourers,  Statute  of  Provisora, 
Supremacy,  Statute  of  Six  Articles,  Poyning's  Law,  Nav 
Acts,  Corn  Laws,  Ballot  Act,  Test  Act. 

Events. — Assize  of  Clarendon,  Peasants'  Revolt,  Tr 
Wedmoore,  Jack  tide's  rebellion,  Perkin  War  beck's  rel 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Causes  of  Seven 
War,  Catholic  Emancipation,  Crimean  War. 

(2)  Describe  the  social  and  political  condition  of  Eng' 
the  close  of  (a)  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  or  (*)  the  War 
Roses,  or  (c)  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

(3)  Name  the  great  Churchmen  before  the  Tudor  ] 
State  the  policy  and  aims  of  each,  and  indicate  to  what 
these  were  successful. 

(4)  Give  a  detailed  account  of  one  of  the  following  : — 1 
and  progress  of  Parliamentary  Government  up  to  the  r 
Edward  I. ;  the  ecclesiastical  palicy  of  Elizabeth  ;  the 
of  the  Civil  War ;  Ihc  effect   upon  Scotland  of  the  Ui 
1707 ;  Franchise  Kefomi  in  the  19th  Century. 
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i)  Wlul  do  you  understand  by  "  the  Cabinet  "  ?     Trace  its 
■  n,  uid  slate  its  relation  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  Parliament 
l*«f>eclivcly. 

16}  Eiplain  the  termt  : — mainlenance,  monopolies,  fair  trade, 
ft-MAnia,  liup  money,  cabal,  trades  unions. 

Oeo^aphy. 

C  a  ]  N'ame  the  leadini;  sea-fi&heries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
•  «tklioo  the  ports  which  are  the  headciuarlers  of  each  fishery. 

(3)  Give  on  account  of  titu  of  the  following  as  regards  climate, 
DVoducts,  means  of  communication,  people  and  government : — 
j&pan,  Persia,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Argentina,  Venezuela. 

V3)  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Norway  or  Spain   or   Egypt   or 
'Bmtil  cr  New  Zealand,  inserting  mountains,  rivers  and  chief 
Name  the  principal  exports  from  the  different  districts 
,&c  country  chosen. 

Give  a  description  (or  draw  a  sketch  map)  of  the  basins 

»  of  the  lollowmg  rivers  :  indicate  the  position  and  import- 

a(  my  towns  on  the  tanks  of  the  two  selected  : — Elbe, 

,  Po,  Mississippi,  Obi,   Hoangho,  Irrawaddy,  Murray, 

Orange. 

plain   fully  and  carefully  any  lico  of  the  following : — 

The  connection    between  geography    and    politics    on    the 

hwest   Frontier   of   India,     (ii.)  The    importance  of    the 

iif  France  to  French  commerce,     (iii. )  The  historical  and 

ioJ  importance   of   the    Rhine,     (iv. )  The    effects  of  the 

on  the  rainfall  of  India,  on  vegetation,  and  on  the  life 

people   generally,     (v.)  The    changes  of    the    seasons. 

toeaning  of  the  terms  waves,  (urrents,  tides. 

Select  ten  of  the  following:  indicate  iheir  position,  slate 

ling  of  importance  you  know  about   them  : — Monle  Video, 

so.  Nicar.igu.i,  Belize,  Esquimalt,  Merv,  Kiakta,  Singa- 

[ra,  Brindisi,  Nishni-novgorod,    Upsala,  Walvisch  Bay, 

Antananarivo,  Havana,  Manila,  Lima,  Goa,  Bogota. 

Give  an  account  "f  the  various  routes  by  which  a  traveller 

{0  fcum  London  to  Australia. 

Latin. 

f\  Translate  into  English  : — Tua  nos  non  magis  virtus  for- 

quaro  unica  comitas  ac  benignitas  erga  cives  nostros 

ilQS  nobis  reinisisli,  ita  conciliavit  libi  ut  tc  salvo  atque 

amico   non  modo  populum   Komaiium    scd    ne   dcos 

u   fas   est  dici,    timeremus.     At    hercule    ncn    solum 

et    viclore    sed    praesente    le — comploratum    propc 

ac  liberorum  nostrorum  cxaudire  et  flagrantia  tccta 

loooipicere — ita  sumus   aliquoliens  hac  aeslate  devastati 

Marcellns   non    Hannibal   vicisse   ad    Cannos   videatur 

aiunjue  Romani   tc  ad  unum  modo  ictum  vigenlem  vclut 

semiswtorpere.    Non  ego  secundis  rebus  nostris  gloriabor, 

>  Miuolcs  ac  duos  consulates  excrcilus  ab  nobis  sub  iuguni 

I  el  si  qua  alia  aut  laeta  aut  gloriosa  nobis  eveneiunt. 

I  TnnsUte  with  notes  on  syntax : — 

(<)  Me   truncus   illapsus    cercbro    sustulerat   nisi    Faunus 

ictum  levasset. 
tf)  Mcike  incepto  desistere  victam  ? 
W  Qnin  equos  conscendimus  ? 

(i/)  Antcquam  Troia  incenderetur,  equus  ligneus  in  urbem 
admillendus  erat. 
I  Ul  Wiite  »hort   Ijlin  sentences,  illustrating  the  construction 
1  tht  lollowing  verljs  : — Credo,  intercedo,  intcrsum,  recipio, 

"'«0,  T»CO. 

I  Djttinguish : — Quix,    qnisquis,   quisque,    quivis,    aliquis, 
■UB,  and  give  examples. 

I  Explain  and  give  examples  of: — Ethic  dative,  objective 
m,  oopute  accusative :  hendiadys,  chiasmus,  meiosis. 
)  Tiaa&te  into  Latin  : — 

From  June  12th  to  November  31st  they  failed  to  cap- 
tare  a  single  city. 

II  He  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  these  girls  ;  they  do 
nothing  but  laugh. 

M  i  «i>h  my  brother  had  been  here ;  I  am  inclined   to 

think  he  has  no  interest  in  the  matter. 

(0  80  ta>  as  I  know,  he  never  allows  a  day  to  pass  without 

tiying  to  be  taught  something  new ;  how  few  there 

ate  thai  do  this  I 

I  TfMMhM   into    Latin : — Caesar's    legions    had   believed 

to  be  invirjcible.     The  effect  of  this  misfortune  was 

rami  infuriate  them.     They  were  eager  to  fling  thcm- 

■poo  the  enemy,  and  win  back  their  laurels  ;  but 


Caesar  <;aw  that  Ibey  were  excited  and  unsteady,  and  thai  they 
required  time  to  cuUect  themselves.  He  spuke  to  them  with 
his  usual  calm  cheerfulness.  He  praised  their  courage,  he 
reminded  them  ol  their  many  victories,  and  bade  them  not  be 
cast  down  at  a  misadventure  which  they  would  soon  repair  ; 
but  he  foresaw  that  the  disaster  would  alTect  the  temper  of 
Greece  and  make  his  commissariat  more  dinicult  than  it  was 
already.  He  perceived  that  he  must  adopt  some  new  plan 
of  campaign,  and  with  instant  decUion  he  fell  back  upon 
Apol  Ionia. 

French. 

(1)  Translate : — 

(ri)  Des  seigneurs,  des  gentilshonimes,  des  minislres  de 
I'Evangile,  au  nombre  de  plus  de  quarante  personnes,  tous 
debout,  la  tete  d^couverte  et  dans  une  altitude  respectueuse, 
entouraient  I'ainiral.  II  etait  tr^s  .simplement  vftu  et  tout  en 
noir.  Sa  taille  ^tait  haute,  mais  un  peu  voflt^e,  et  les  fatigues 
de  la  guerre  avaient  imprimC'  sur  son  front  chauve  plus  de  rides 
que  les  annees.  Une  longuc  Imrbe  blanche  tombait  sur  sa 
poitrine.  Ses  joues,  naturellement  creuses,  le  paraissoient 
encore  davantage  a  cause  d'une  blessure  dont  la  cicatrice 
enfoncce  ^tait  a  peine  cach^e  par  sa  longue  moustache  ;  ^  la 
bataille  de  Montaucour,  un  coup  de  pistolet  lui  avail  perc^  la 
joue  el  cassi  plusieurs  dents. — P.  Merim^e. 

{k)  O  bois  natals,  j'errais  sous  vos  larges  ramures  ; 

L'aube  aux  llancs  noirs  des  monts  marchait  d'un  pied 

vermeil ; 
La  mer  avec  lenteur  eveillail  ses  murmures, 
Et  de  tout  ceil  vivant  fuyait  le  doux  somnieil. 
Au  bord  des  nids,  ouvrant  ses  ailcs  longtemps  closes, 
L'oiseau  disait  le  jour  avec  un  chant  plus  frais 
Que  la  source  agitant  les  verts  buissons  de  roses, 
<2ue  le  rire  moqueur  du  vent  dans  les  for^is. 

— Leconte  de  Lisle. 

(2)  Translate  into  French  : — The  absence  of  the  French 
fleet  from  Brest,  which  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  harbour 
must  be  unguarded,  seemed  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  an 
attack  in  that  (juarter.  An  expedition  was  planned  ;  the  forces 
were  entrusted  to  Talmash,  while  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  son, 
Caermarlhen,  commanded  the  fleet.  It  gave  occasion  for  a  new 
act  of  villany  on  the  part  of  Marlborough  ;  though  the  plan  was 
kept  a  profound  secret,  he  managed  to  worm  it  out,  and  as 
had  hap|)ened  once  or  twice  before  in  his  career,  he  used  his 
knowledge  only  to  lay  the  details  of  the  plan  before  James,  and 
to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  English  expedition. 

—J.  F.  Bright. 
{3)  Write  in  French  a  very  short  essay  either  on  the  South 
African  War,  or  on  the  Glasgow  Exhibition. 

(4)  Translate  idiomatically: — Le  temps  se  remet  .lu  beau.  II 
faut  que  jeunesse  se  passe.  Nous  avons  couru  a  qui  mieux 
mieux.  II  a  acbete  chat  en  poche.  II  salt  tirer  son  dpingle 
du  jeu. 

(5>  Translate  into  French : — He  should  be  here  by  now  ;  he 
must  have  missed  his  train,  but  he  may  still  come.  If  he  should 
arrive  after  I  have  gone,  let  me  know  at  once. 

(6)  At  what  time,  and  in  what  circumstances,  did  the  follow- 
ing words  pass  into  English  ?  Give  l)oth  their  French  and  their 
Latin  forms,  with  any  explanations  you  think  neces.sary  :  aunt, 
count,  esi/uire,  nephew,  strange,  beef,  veal,  people,  rhair,  study. 

{^)  What  is  meant  by  a  "doublet"}  Give  the  doublets  of: 
capiif,  faction,  grave,  Ugalitl,  navi^uer,  luil,  sevrer,  examm, 
Francois,  champ. 

(8)  Translate,  and  give  the  etymology  of  the  words  in  italics  : 
Par  le  bois  va  la  dame,  qui  grant  paotir  avoit. 
Ce  n'est  pas  grant  merveille  se  Ii  cuers  li  doloit. 
Com  cele  qui  ne  set  quel  purl  aler  devoit. 
A  destre  et  a  senestre  moult  souvent  regardoit, 
Et  devanl  et  derriete,  et  puis  si  s'aresloit. 

—  Adenet  le  Roi. 

Oermao. 

(l)  Translate  into  English   :— 3)it  ©eiltatbe  fc<6  TobcS  fi"* 

hi  btit  Tidjtcrn  Ijdufig,  uiib  iiic^t  fcltcn  fc(jr  fdjrrtflic^. 
©e!  ift  ta  Maffe,  Hcidje,  fal^tc  -lot ;  fr  ftreift  aiif  f(l;ii'aqfn 
Slugtln  um^tr;  er  fii^tt  fin  etljiccrt;  tr  fktftl;!  ^iingrigc 
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3Sfjfnt }  ft  ni^t  ctnen  gierigen  ^adftn  auf ;  ci  ^t  Uutige 
9UgtI,  mtt  ncb^  er  feint  befttnunttn  Dpfn  jet(^net; 
fttne  ®tftalt  ift  fo  grof  unb  nngt^n,  baf  n  ein  ganjee 
<S<^Ia(^tfe(b  uBtrjii^atttt,  mit  gonjitn  @tibttn  )Kit7onti(t. 
9t)et  lop  ift  ba  nm  ein  Srgnw^  oon  einem  Qinippt  ?  3n 
einem  oon  ben  S^rooerfpielen  fee<  @uTi)>ibe8  nirb  er  fogar 
aU  eine  ^nbelnbe  $eifon  mit  anfgefti^,  unb  er  ift  auc^ 
ba  bet  tronrige,  fun^terlii^,  unerbittli^e  Zvib.  !&0(^  au<^ 
ba  ift  et  neit  entfemt  aI8  ein  (Stxiptt  ju  erfi^einen. — 
^effmfl. 

(2)  Ttanriate  into  Gonial^: — Frederick  the  Great  at  the 
Battle  of  KanDcndori  The  King  led  three  charges  in  person. 
Two  horses  were  killed  nndei  him.  The  officers  of  his  staff  fell 
all  round  him.  Hit  coat  was  pierced  by  several  bullets.  All 
was  in  vain.  His  in&ntry  was  driven  back  with  frightful 
slaughter.  Terror  be^ran  to  spread  bst  from  man  to  man.  At 
that  moment,  the  fiery  cavalry  of  Laudohn,  still  fresh,  rushed  on 
the  wavering  ranks.  Then  followed  an  univeind  rout. — 
Macanlay. 

(3)  Give  the  nominative  nngnlar  (with  definite  article),  the 
genitive  sii^ular,  and  the  nominative  plural  of  the  German 
words  for  these: — secret,  imiivub$a/,  mushnam,  bishop,  lent, 
jewel,  pleasure,  anvil,  shop,  shtUttr. 

(4)  Mention _^rw  noons  with  double  plurals,  and^tv  others 
for  the  plurals  of  which  either  different  coenate  stems  or  com- 
pound forms  have  to  be  used.  Give  the  plurals  and  the 
meanings. 

(5)  ]>ecline  fully  (a)  thou,  good  son  :  (t)  I,  poor  man  ;  [f)  the 
folUming  beautiful  poem. 

(6)  Give  ibe  sttond  person  singular  present  indicative,  im- 
perfect subjunctive  and  imperative ;  and  the  past  participle, 
and  infinitive  with  tu,  of  terbrechen,  ainehmen,  verderben, 
aufessen,  ertSschen,  vollbringen,  missverstehen,  wohllhun,  rtcht- 
fertigen,  handhaien. 

(7)  Distinguish  between  vtrschmnden,  verschtaenden ;  erlan- 
gem,  x>trlttngen ;  hyiith,  hOfisch  ;  kmdlich,  kindisch ;  steinig, 
steinicht. 

(8)  Form  abstract  nouns  (with  definite  article  and  meaning) 
trom  lieblos,  genug,  sttmdhaft,  feucht,  halt,  gesehmind,  iibel, 
dunktl,  eitel,  stark. 

(9)  Give  the  respective  German  or  English  words  corre- 
sponding etymologicalty  with  the  two  following  sets  of  words, 
adding  in  each  case  the  actual  meaning  of  the  German  word  : — 

(a)  axe,  wave,  cruteh,  bare,  asp,  bier,  goat,  pifgrim,  firry, 

hedge. 

(b)  ttueh,  Reue,  Ziegel,  stoh,  Kopf,  Eid,  schlimm,  natter, 

Gasse,  Baum, 

(10)  Explain  and  illustrate  the  force  and  meaning  of  the 
"  inseparable  prefixes  "  be,  ver,  zer,  er. 


iritlunatie. 

(1)  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of: — 

(i.)  £3,6  OS.  4id.,  £^  14s.  7id.,  £S(,l  7s.  4jd. 

(it.)  7i.  «9rt.  «>*• 

*  of  I 
(3)    (i.)  How  many  times  is  the  difference  beween  ^       * 

and   ^-^-~.  contained  in  their  sum  ? 
»o'44 
(ii. )  Show,  with  examples,  how  you  can  tell  by  inspection 
whether  a  vulgar  fraction  will  produce  a  terminating,  a  pure 
repeating,  or  a  mixed  repeating  decimal. 

(3)  Is  the  expression  i^+2!fi^i^^^  .„  i„,elligible 
"'  "^  539d.        21 56  cub.  in.  * 

expression  ?  Give  a  reason  for  your  answer.     If  it  be  possible, 

find  its  value. 

(4)  48  gal.  of  spirits  at  12s.  per  gal.,  2|  gal.  at  los.  fid.  per 

{•)•!  19I  K>'-  ^'  '^  4<^-  P"'  .E^'-i  *°<^  '9t  S*'-  °f  water,  ate  mixed 
(either,  and  the  mixture  is  sold  at  7s.  10^.  per  gal.  ;  what  is 
the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

(5)  How  much  less  than  the  tnie  present  value  will  a  banker 
give  for  a  bill  of  £$70  drawn  on  17th  October  at  4  months,  and 
aiseounted  on  9lh  December  at  4f  per  cent  ? 

(6)  The  3  per  cents,  are  at  96J,  and  the  3f  pet  cents,  at  I05. 


What  sum  invested  in  the  former  would  produce  an  ant 
come  of  £1  more  than  if  invested  in  the  latter,  \  pe 
brokerage  being  charged  on  each  investment  ? 

(7)  In  what  proportions  could  wines  worth  15s.,  30s 
and  30s.  per  gal.  be  mixed,  so  as  to  give  a  pr<mt  of  I 
cent,  when  the  mixture  was  sold  for  24s.  per  gal.  ? 

(8)  Find,  to  the  nearest  penny,  the  amount  of  £i,^i  I 
in  4  years  at  2j  per  cenL  per  annum  comiXMind  interest. 

(9)  The  cost  of  papering  the  walls  erf  a  room  19^  ft 
I7i  ft  broad,  and  10  ft.  high,  with  paper  1-6  fL  w 
;£'3  l6s.  6|d. ;  what  is  the  price  of  the  paper  per  yard  ? 

(10)  An  open  cubical  cistern  is  lined  with  lead  at  is.  ; 
square  foot,  the  total  cost  being  £1^  15s.  What  is  the  c 
of  the  cistern  in  cubic  feet? 

(if)  If  45  men,  36  women,  and  27  boys  can  do  a  pi 
work  in  50  days,  how  long  would  27  men,  45  wome 
54  boys  take  to  do  four  times  as  much,  the  amotmts  ol 
done  in  the  same  time  by  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy  b( 
3:2:1? 

(12)  A  cnbic  &thom  of  water  weighs  6  tons,  and  a  kil 
is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  water.  If  II  ya 
equal  to  10  metres,  express  a  kilogram  in  lb.  correct  to  3 
of  decimals.     [l  fathom  =  6  ft.] 

Answers  f— (I)  lid. ;  wiw-  (*)  i|.  (3)  Ves;  i.  (4 
(S)  lOd.  (6)  £it,sn.  (7)  3  :  5  :  I  :  2,  and  in  many 
ways.  (8)  ;f4,993  los.  2d.  (9)  fid.  (10)  3l6  cnbu 
(II)  208  days.    (12)  2-237  lb. 


Algebnu 


(i)  Simplify 


-+  - 


'0-9  -(5*9  a-i)<- 


(2)  Show  that  M  Ax)  be  a  rational  integral  fiinction 
the  remainder  after  dividingy(jr)  by  Jr  —  a,  will  be /(a). 

Hence  find  the  &ctors  of  2**  -  19**  -f-  27X  +  90. 

(3)  Solve  the  equations  :— 

(i.)   Jax -^  «  +  Jax  +  c=  ^/2(*  -|- r). 

<"•)  5^  +  ^  +  5^ -^'L--i  =  S- 
(iii.)  Jf*  -H  i<»  =  41,  2x  +  3y  =  xy  -  a. 

(4)  Two  trains,  starting  simultaneously  from  A  a 
which  are  ISO  miles  apart,  arrive  at  B  and  A  respectii 
hours  and  2  hours  after  pas^ng  each  other.  Find  their  i 
travelling. 

(5)  llxKjV,  and  if  wbrn  y  =  3,  »  =  4.  •»  =  36,  find 
X  =  250  and  s  =  25. 

(6)  Two  men  start  at  the  same  time  from  the  same 
One  of  them  travels  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  12  miles 
the  other  does  9  miles  the  first  day,  and  increases  his  r 
half  a  mile  a  day.  In  how  many  days  will  the  latter  ov 
the  former  ? 

(7)  Express  with  positive  indices  : — 


i/'-y.,  i/_^ 


•^    (^b-' 


59 


(8)  Rationalise  the  denominator  of  -  , 

■J7+  -JS-  s/3 

(9)  The  I5tb  term  of  a  geometrical   progression   is  31 
the  21U  term  is  4 J.   Find  the  29tl>  term,  and  the  sum  to  ic 

Answers. 

x'  +  xy  +  y 


(I) 


(x+j'){x'+y) 


(3)  (••)  -r  = 


(*  -  ^r- 

Sa(6  +  c) 


(2)  {X  -  S)(x  -  6)(2a 

,.. .                      I   -  18  ± 
(n.)x  =4.-55 30 


(iii.)  Jr=  s,4.- 


s±ys7 


J'  =  4.Si 


-5=Fn 


(4)  20  and  30  miles  per  hour, 
afbt 


(7) 


xiy 


(5)  ±  a.       (6)  13 

(8)(^77+^/5+^/3H2^/3S 


(9)  29th  term  =  -       Sum  to  infini^  =  4608(2  +  ^': 


3» 
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Geometry. 


tf  ■  triangle  and  a  parallelogram  lie  on  equal  bases  and 
|P  the  same  parallels,  prove  that  ^  represents  the  ratio  nf 

P[le  10  the  parallelugram. 
middle  points  nf  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  be  joined, 
ingle  so  cut  off  bears  to  the  original  triangle  the  ratio  j. 
ibow  that  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  an 
t  the  circumference  standing  on  the  same  arc. 
the  centre  of  a  circle  UCDE  ;  A  is  a   point  outside  the 
nd  ACB,  AOE  are  straight  lines  such  that  BCE  is  an 

ele.     Show  that  the  angle  COD  and  twice  the  angle 
rther  equal  the  angle  BOE. 
*rove  thai  the  opposite  angles  of  any  cyclic  quadrilateral 
plementar)'. 

D  is  a  cyclic  quadrilateral ;  the  angle  ABC  is  bisected 
taight  line  BK  ineeiing  the  circumference  in  E  ;  if  the 
P  be  produced  to  F,  show  that  a  straight  line  dinwn 
IE  and  D  bisects  the  angle  CDF. 

■  chord  of  given  length  slides  round  with  its  ends  on  the 
inence  of  a  given  circle :  find  the  locus  of  any  6xed 
a  the  sliding  chord. 

n>e  base  BC  of  a  triangle  ABC  is  divided  at  D  so  that 
» =r  » .  CD.     Prove  that  w  .  AB'  +  n.  AC"-  -  m  .  BD' 
DC  +  (m  +  «)  AD', 
ifanilar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio 

Eologous  sides. 
a  does  the  area  of  the  regular  hexagon  inscribed  in 
to  the  area  of  the  regular  hexagon  described  about 
•e  circle  ?     Give  proof  for  your  answer, 
'rove  that  the  middle  points  of  two  opposite  edges  of  a 
lar  pyramid  are  coplanar  with   those  of  two  other  oppo- 
(cs  and  form  a  parallelogram  with  them. 
kCB  is  a  right-angled   triangle,   CQ   the   |)erpendicu1ar 
d   from   the  right  angle  on  the   hypotenuse,  QX,  QY 
liculars  from  Q  on  the  sides.     Express  in  terms  of  the 
iiuse  C  and  the  angle  A  only — 
[be  length  of  CQ. 

area  of  the  rectangle  CXQY. 


OTCH     LEAVING     CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATIONS,     1902. 

Revidon    Tett    Pkpen. 

Lower  GRAr)E. 
KnitUb  Orammar  and  Literature. 

Wiil*  in  eaay  on  : — 

(i.)  The  voyage   of   the    "  Ophir"  — extent,   object, 
results. 

lii.)  Ethibitions — their  origin  and  uses. 
^««p^lrase:  — 

^h  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair ; 

Dull  would  he  l>e  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 

A  iighi  so  touching  in  its  majesty. 

Thiicity  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 

Tlie  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  silent,  bare, 

Skipn,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky  ; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  ait. 
Cive  I  general  anal)-sis  of  the  following  and   parse  the 
bi  i;aliu: — I  now  gave  ever  any  more  thoughts  of  the 
lof/r«iiff  anything  out  of  her,  ««/>/  what  might  drivt 
the  wretic,  eu  indeed  divers  pieces  of  her  afterwards 

with  examples  the  following: — Antecedent,  verb 
!  predication,  nomioalive  absolute,  accidence,  case, 

" ,  phrase, 
nish    between    gerunds,    participles    and    verbal 
t  two  sentence*  illustrating  the  use  of  each, 
aish  between  : — elder  and  older,  penny  and  pence, 

elhrcn,  shall  arnl  will,  later  and  latter, 
ire   the  main    phonetic   defects  of   the   English 


(8)  What  are  strong  and  weak  verbs  ?  Give  examples  show- 
ing that  the  tendency  of  the  language  is  towards  making  all 
verbs  weak.  Conjugate  the  following  and  classify  as  strong  or 
weak  : — freeie,  sow,  dig,  wend,  ihiust,  thrive,  bid,  shoe,  knit, 
sing. 

(9)  What  is  meant  by  a  figure  of  speech  ?  Explain  the  terms, 
metaphor,  hyperbale,  anlilhesis,  and  metmomy.  Give  an 
example  of  each  (from  the  poem  you  have  been  studying  if 
possible). 

(10)  What  is  a  ballad  ?  Name  some  of  the  best-known 
ballads  and  quote  a  verse  from  any  one. 

(11)  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  play  or  poem  you  have  been 
studying  during  the  Session. 

History. 

( I )  Write  short  note*  on  fmir  of  the  following :  —Heptarchy, 
Dancgcld,  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  Domesday  Book,  The 
Peasants'  Revolt,  The  Model  Parliament,  Lollardism,  Star 
Chamber,  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Act  of  Supremacy,  Act  of 
Unifornnily,  Petitiun  of  Right,  Grand  Remonstrance,  Bill  of 
Right,  Act  of  Union  1707,  Stamp  Act,  India  Bill,  Com  Laws. 

(2)  What  were  the  general  causes  of  dispute  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  in  the  Middle  Ages?  Give  an  account  of 
the  special  points  at  issue  in  any  one  instance. 

(3)  Sketch  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  up  lo  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI.  Contrast  with  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland. 

(4)  What  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
the  Civil  War,  or  the  Seven  Years'  War  ? 

(5)  Account  for  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  under 
ihe  "Tudors,  or  for  the  increase  of  ihe  power  of  the  Parliament 
under  the  tlouse  of  Hanover. 

(6)  Give  a  detailed  account  of  one  of  the  following : — The 
coming  of  Ihe  Danes,  Introduction  of  l^hristianity,  the  Cru- 
sades, the  Reforms  of  Henry  I.,  the  discoveries  of  new  lands  in 
Tudor  limes,  the  Rcnnaissance,  the  eflects  of  the  Restoration  of 
1660  on  the  social  life  of  the  period,  the  Indian  Mutiny. 


Geography. 

(l)  Give  a  general  account  of  the  physical  features  either  of 
Scotland  or  of  England  and  Wales. 

(z)  Either  name  the  principal  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  mention  the  districts  where  each  is 
chiefly  cultivated. 

Or  name  the  various  coalfields  and  iron-fields  in  Britain. 
Indicate  their  locality  and  state  the  chief  industries  connected 
with  each  district. 

(3)  Give  an  account  of  the  course  of  tw»  of  the  following 
rivers :  indicate  the  chief  towns  on  the  banks  and  their  import- 
ance. If  you  wish,  illustrate  your  answer  by  a  sketch-map. 
Shannon,  Rhone,  Loire,  Volga,  Don  (Russia),  Indus,  Brahnui- 
putra,  Congo,  Paraguay,  Amazon. 

(4)  Stale  briefly  what  you  understand  by  the  following  terms: — 
longiluiie,  sent,  vtlcoMO,  trade  wind,  bare,  inland  drainage,  delta, 
relief  of  land, 

(5)  Give  a  short  account  of  one  of  the  following  as  regards 
climate,  means  of  communication,  people  and  government :  — 
Austria- Hungary,  Turkey,  Siberia,  China,  Cape  Colony,  Peru, 
New  South  Wales,  Dominion  of  Canada. 

(6)  Indicate  the  position  of  ten  of  Ihe  following,  and  state 
any  important  facts  you  know  about  them  : — Athens,  Namur, 
Sedan,  Stockholm,  Gibraltar,  Venice,  St.  Petersburg,  Madra-s, 
Benares,  Mukden,  Vladivostok,  Jaffa,  Zanzibar,  Port  Said, 
Delagoa  Bay,  Duncdin,  Ballarat,  Vera  Cruz,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia. 

(7)  Give  an  account  of  the  various  routes — both  land  and 
water — by  which  goods  might  be  conveyed  from  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  to  Gla.<sgow.  Which  do  you  consider  quickest,  which 
slowest  ? 

Latin. 

(1)  Translate  into  English : —Libenter  Caesar,  petentibus 
Haeduis,  dat  veniam  excusationemque  accipit  quod  aestivum 
tempus  instantis  belli,  non  quaesitionis,  esse  arbitrabaiur.  Ob- 
sidibus  imperalis  centum,   hos    Haeduis    custodiendos   tradit. 
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Eodem  Carnules  Icgalos  obsidesque  inittunt  usi  ileprecaloribus 
KemiK,  quotum  erant  in  clientela :  eadero  ferunt  responsa. 
Peragit  cunciliuin  Cae«ar  equitesque  iinperavit  civitalibus.  Hac 
pane  Galliae  pacata,  totus  et  roente  et  animo  in  bellum  Trevir- 
orum  et  Ambiorigis  instilil.  Cavarinum  cum  equitatu  Senonum 
secum  proBcisci  iubel  ne  quit  aut  ex  huius  iracundia  aut  ex  eo 
quod  merueral  odio  civitalis  motus  exiistal.  His  rebus  consti- 
lulis,  quod  pro  explorato  habcbat  Ambiorigem  proelio  non  esse 
concertaturum,  reliqua  eius  concilia  animo  circumspiciebsL 

(2)  Distinguish; — edo,  Odo:  It-go,  lego,  llgo:  dellgo  (bis) 
dilego :  furis,  li'iris :  oblflus,  oblitus :  vAs,  vas :  pupulus, 
populus. 

(3)  Give  genitive,   gender   and    meaning   of:- 


-  Pelvis,  femur. 


me  tor. 


-Colus,   pecus 
(bis),  incus,  pollex,  supellex,  auspex. 

Give  ace.  singular,  gender  and  meaning  of  :- 
seges,  heces,  glacies,  reslis,  merces. 

(4)  Conjugate    with    meanings: — Mentior,    melior, 
mftor,  frico,  (rigeo. 

(5)  Illustrate  by  means  of  short  sentences  the  difference 
between  (a)  Tutus,  sccurus,  incolumis,  (A)  Aspectus,  conspectus. 

(6)  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(a)  lie  iKcamc  a  candidate  for  the  censorship  five  ye*.rs 

after  he  returned  home. 
{/i)  There  can  be  00  doubt  that  virtue  alone  can  make  men 

happy. 
((-)  It  does  not  in  the  least  concern  ftne  whether  you  adopt 

this  plan  or  not. 
(d)  It  would  be  tedious  to  tell  everything  we  are  going  to 

do. 
{e)  The  storm  broke  out  December  t8,  1901. 
(/>  Me  talks  instead  of  acting. 

(7)  Translate  into  Latin: — As  soon  as  Hannibal  landed  in 
Africa,  the  hopes  of  the  Carthaginians  revived  and  they  looked 
forward  to  a  favourable  termination  of  the  war.  Ilannib.i!, 
however,  formed  a  truer  estimate  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  :  be 
Siiw  that  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  and 
he  was  therefore  anxious  to  conclude  a  peace  before  it  was  tr>o 
late.  Scipio,  who  was  eager  to  have  the  glory  of  bringing  the 
war  to  a  close,  and  who  feared  lest  his  enemies  in  the  senate 
might  appoint  him  a  succesjor,  was  equally  desirous  of  a  peace. 


French. 

(1)  Translate  : — 

(a)  "  Ecoute-moi  bien,  voici  ce  que  In  vas  faire :  tu  partiras 
inim^iatement,  en  sortant  d'ici,  pour  la  ville ;  aussitol  arriv^ 
tu  te  rendras  chez  I'imprimeur  Slaclou,  tu  lui  remettras  ces 
papiers  et  tu  lui  recommanderas  de  suivrc  i  la  lettre  les 
instructions  que  je  lui  dome  et  surtout  de  faire  diligence.  Ah  ! 
en  passant,  dis  a  Topinard  que  je  rctiens  pour  jeudi  soir  la 
grande  salle  de  I'auberge  du  CAeva/  Blanc."  En  achevant  ces 
roots,  il  lui  remit  une  enveloppe  cachet^,  lui  glissa  dans  la 
main  une  belle  pi^ce  de  cinq  francs  toote  neuve  el  le  poussa 
vers  la  porte. — E.  Ganneron. 

(li)  Si  quclqu'un  nous  blesse  ou  nous  nuil, 

Quelque  grande  que  soil  I'ofTensc, 

Laissons  I'espace  d'une  nuit 

Entre  I'injure  et  la  vengeance  ; 

L'aurore  a  nos  yeux  rend  moins  noir 

Le  mal  qu'on  nous  a  lait  la  vcille  ; 

Et  tcl  qui  s'est  veng^  le  soir. 

En  est  fachc  lorsqu  il  s'eveille. — Panatd. 

(2)  Translate  into  French : — He  had  not  gone  far  from  the 
gate  before  he  heard  the  .sound  of  a  drum  (««  lambaur),  and  to 
his  great  surprise,  met  a  number  of  persons,  sufficient  tu  occupy 
the  whole  front  of  the  street,  and  form  a  considerable  mass 
behind,  moving  with  great  speed  towards  the  gate  he  had  just 
come  from,  and  having  in  front  of  them  a  drum  beating  to 
arms.^Sir  W.  Scott. 

(3)  Write  a  short  letter  to  your  sister,  who  is  in  a  school 
•broad,  telling  her  how  you  spent  your  Chrismas  holidays. 

(4)  Of  what  gender  are  words  ending  in  -mtnt,  -itr,  -iirt, 
■tttu,  elU,  -ence,  -lion,  -agr?  Give  two  examples  of  each,  and 
any  exceptions  you  know. 

(5)  Parse  the  following  parts  of  verbs,  and  give  their  infinitive 
■nd  their  present  and  past  participles :  ailUs,  naquirenl, 
frtmes,  nuui,  /-ourrait,  vlntii,  siis,  nuit. 

(6)  Write  out  in  French  :  1 6th,  26th,  75th,  99th  ;  King 
(xlward  the  Vllth  a.scended  the  throne  on  the  a2nd  of  January, 
1902. 


Germaji.  ^H 

(1)  Translate     into     English  :  —  „  Tif       unOfrft 
'Di'cnfd'tn ! " — fa^tt  fctr  'iPdr  ju  Mm  PlciJ^antcn. 
fprMrn  fit  nicljt  nlke  von  iino  boifcrn  Jbi<r(n.     3 
nact)  tcr  aJiuftf  tanjcn,  icb,  l>cr  ernftl;nft<  a?dr! 
roiffcn   (9  tod)  nur  alljuttobl,  cap  fid)  fold;t   '^o 
mciiifm  ctirivitrtifltn  ilOffcn  nid)t  f*irftn ;  Knit 
larfjtn  fie  fpnjl  ivtnn  id;  tanjt  ?  „    "  3cb  tanje  an 
Nr   iliiifif,"  verfe^tc  i*r  fld'btigt  ©Up^ant,  nnb 
eknfo  rrnftbaft  ii"t  cbncumi}  ju  ftin  ale  6u.     ®[fi 
bab<n    tic    3"lrti>iucr    ni«    fiber    niidi    qtladjt;    j 
'J?cii>uiiltriiiii5   bloj!   a-ar   aiif  i^rcn    te)«ficbt«rn  §u 
©Iiinbf  niir  ah>,  'Bdr,  tic  -Jlicnfrticii  ladjcu  nidjt  I 
tap  Ml  tan^eft,  fontcrn  tanibcr,  fap  tu  tid)  fo  albci 
aufdncfft." — VcfTinfl.— ( gabcln.  I 

(2)  Translate  into  German  : — One  morning,  says  Di 
son,  I  received  a  letter  from  poor  Goldsmith.  He  infori 
that  he  was  in  great  distress;  and,  as  it  was  not  in  hi) 
to  come  to  me,  he  begged  that  I  would  come  to  him  as 
possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea  (Guitue,  f.),  and  pron 
come  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  ai 
dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had  had  him  arret 
his  rent. 

(3)  Give  the  nominative  singular  (with  definite  arlic 


genitive  singular,  and  the  nominative  plural,  of  the  Gen 
the  following  words:  lovm,  feme, 
merchant,  heart,  statesman,  visit. 


:  plural, 
7/,  fact. 


vtstoH,  gen. 


(4)  Decline  fully  the  German  for :  tkt yonngtr  hey,  eu 
friend,  a  Berlin  home. 

(5)  Compare  and  translate  the  following  adjectives: 
/an/,  gut,  edel,  gross,  hoch,  lait^sam,  vie!,  wenig,  rot. 

(6)  Write  down  the  "  inseparable  prefixes. " 

(7)  Decline  the  interrogative  pronoun  tutr,  and  the 
pronoun  licr. 

(8)  Write  out  in  full  the  present  and  the  imperfect  ind 
and  give  the  meaning  of: — thun,  bitten,  bieten,  beten,, 
begleiten,  grahen,  htlfen,  stossen,  trettn. 

(9)  Wrile  out  the  whole  of  the  perfect  indicative  of  4 
(to  succeed). 

(10)  Give  a  list  of  the  prepositions  which  govern  b 
dative  and  the  accusative ;  and  two  sentences  illustral 
double  government  of  any  ent  of  them. 

Arithmetic. 

(1)  (i.)   How  many  ounces  in  12  Ions  7  cwt.  2  qr.  13  I 
(ii.)  Reduce  2685814  sq.  ft.  to  ac,  ro.,  per.,     . 

sq.  in. 

(2)  Find,  by  practice  if  you  can,  the  cost  of  306  ac 
3a  per.  at  ^^'31  15s.  per  ac. 

(3)  Among  how  many  persons  is  f,^'^  los.  3d.  divide 
ihe  share  of  each  is  f^i.  4s.  id.  ? 

(4)  It  costs  ;^22  IDS.  to  buy  oats  for  14  horses  for  I 
when  oats  are  l6s.  6d.  per  qr.  ;  what  will  it  cost  to  buy  . 
22  horses  for  3  weeks  when  oats  are  13s.  6d.  per  qr.  ? 

(5)  Resolve  into  their  prime  factors — 420,  630,  lojo 
and  find  the  lowest  common  multiple  of  these  numbers. 

(6)  Simplify  ;— 

,.      2^of  g-84ofiVT  _ 

'  8i  of  (/,-?)  of  tV^-  ^I 

(ii.)  •125+4-163  + rti43+2-54.  ^ 

(7)  (i.)  Divide  -00103665  by  50-08. 

(ii.)  Reduce  ^',,  of  ;ti  2s.  6d.  +  |  of  ^^  of  4d.— J  < 
3s.  id.  to  the  decimal  of  j^49  os.  5d. 

(8)  A  certain  sum  yields  ;£^I04  is.  9d.  of  interest  in 
9  months  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum.     What  is  the  sum  ? 

(9)  A  spirit  merchant  mixes  4  gal.  of  whisky  which  ci 
15s.  3d.  a  gal.  with  6  gal.  which  cost  16).  lid.  a  gal.  t. 
price  per  gal.  must  he  sell  the  mixture  to  gain  40  per  cen 

(10)  How  many  yds.  of  carpet  27  in.  wide  will  be  requ 
cover  the  floor  of  a  room  21  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  6  in. 
What  will  the  carpet  cost  at  3s.  44d.  per  yd.  ? 

(11)  A  square  licld  containing  40  ac  is  enclosed  at  t 
of  IS.  8d.  per  yd.     What  is  the  cost  ? 

(12)  .\  man  walks  38-25  decametres,  then  25*3  hecto 
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175  dccimrtrn,  then  92$  melies.     How  many  kiloraeties 
still  to  walk  in  oider  that  the   total  distance  he  has 
majr  be  •$  of  a  myriameire? 
i: — (1)  44373S   oi. ;  6!  ac.  2  10.  25  per.  7  sq.  yd. 
loS  sq.  in.     (2)  ^^9,729  155.  96.     (3)  27.    (4)  £bo  155. 

i>J7.  2.3'-5-7.    2.3-S'-7.    2-3-5-7':    2'. 3'. j'. 7' =  44 too. 

rt^7l.  (7) -0000207  ; -coj.   (SjZ'693  i8s.  4d.  (9)22$.  9d. 

»t  )d-i  /9  3»-  9d-      (II)   /146  I3«-  4d.     (12)    1145 

Algebra. 

find  the  H.C.F.  of  iij.' 
+  3*  -  19- 

gioplify  : ~ i u  L       • 

*^    '       j^-sx  +  O      *'-7.H-l»^^-6x  +  8 
^Ktotise:— a'  -   ijx^  -  84^%     ISJ:*  -  294:  +  12,    gx' 

+  le^'  -  a-  -  254'  -  24J«/  +  loa*. 
Tind    the  square    toot    o( : — 4^"  +  I2x'  +  37:^  +  221' 

+  I9j'  -  70J  +  25. 
icAiK  the  equations  : — 

„,  __? !_  =_§ '—. 

''■'4J^-3    "  +  5    sjt-s    j  +  r 

(ij.)  »jr  +  7>  -  51  =  13,  3.1  -  4^  +  6«  -=  28,  4x  +  jy 

+  2.  =  43. 


Sx'+jx  -  13,  i2jr'  +  4. 


itiiinalise   the  denominator   of 


and  llml 


„  '•J7  +  3-J'' 

root  of  1 1  +  2  ^30. 
Two  places  A  and  C  are  30  miles  apart,  and  a  third  place 
be' ween  them,  at  a  distance  of  12  miles  from  A.  If  a 
■Ik  from  A  10  B  and  lide  from  U  to  C  the  journey  takes 
boars  48  minutes  ;  if  he  ride  from  A  10  B  and  walk  from 
i:  ukes  bitii  5  hours  43  minlues.  Find  his  rates  of 
>  and  riding. 

L  man's  age  it  five  times  the  united  ages  of  his  two 
I ;    in   eight   years   it   will   be  twice  theirs.     Find  the 

_  »g«- 

k  concert   room  holds  600  persons  ;    if  the  number  oi 
in  it  were  increased  by   four,   then   the   number  ol 
on  each  bench  would  be  diminished  by  five.    How  many 
I  wete  there  ? 


).-.. 


w  -, 


)  I*-  air)(jr  -^  4y).  (5*  -  3)(jjf  -  4). 
I)  2^  +  3.H  +  7*  -  s. 


4)- 


i<S).i.,x.i^ 


(ii.)  J  =4,  ^  =  5,  «  =6. 


n  Walks  4  miles  an  hour,  rides  10  miles  an  hour. 
I  40  years  old.  (9)  20  benches. 

Qcomctry. 

that   parallelograrot  are   equal  when   they  are  on 
and  between  (he  same  parallels, 
bow  to  construct  a  parallelogram  on  one  side  of  a 
ncfa  that  its  area  shall  equal  hall  that  of  the  square  and 
beter  shall  equal  that  of  the  square, 
^ore  that  the  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle  equals  the  sum 
o  interior  and  opposite. 
_    ABC  be  an  iso^eles  triangle  of  which  A  is  the  vertex. 
!F  laeeling  AB  produced  in  F  so  that  CF^AC  and  draw 
log  AC  produced  in  G  so  that  BG=:AB.     Let  BG  and 
in  O.    Shew  that  the  angle  BOC  is  thrice  the  angle 

be  greater  angle  in  any  triangle  is  subtended    by  the 


ABC  be  mo  equilateral  triangle  and  let  a  point  (^  l>e 
6C  produced  in  the  direction  B  to  C ;  shew  that  Q  is 
>  A  Iban  it  is  to  B. 

o»e  ge-ime'rically  that  A'+2AB  +  B'=(A  +  B)  (A  +  0). 
A,  b,  C,  D  t>e  four  points  on  a  straight  line  taken  in 
art  that  '.he  rcciangle  AC'BD  ii  equal  to  the  sum  ot  the 
3  AB-CD  and  ADBC. 

It  vettex  of  a  triangle  moves  along  the  circumference  uf 
vbile  the  btae  of  the  tiiaogle  is  a  fixed  chord.     What  i* 

o.  31,.  Vol.  +."j 


the  characteristic  property  of  the  angle  at  the  vertex  ?     Prove 
your  answer. 

(7)  Draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle  from  a  given  point  without  the 
circumference.  If  the  circle  have  a  diameter  of  six  inches  and 
the  point  be  five  inches  from  the  centre,  what  is  the  length  of 
the  tangent  7 

■  (8)  Shew  that  equal  chords  in  any  circle  ate  tangential  to  a 
smaller  concentric  circle. 


RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS. 

Motlern  Langaagei. 

Rabilait,  Gargaiilua  tl  Pantagfuel.  Selections  edited  by 
E.  C.  Goldberg,  M.A.  32  pp.  (Blackie.)  41/.— It  was  a 
happy  thought  to  include  a  selection  from  Rabelais  in  Blackie's 
"  Little  French  Oassics."  The  editor  gives  us  a  brief  but  good 
introductory  note  on  "  this  giant  of  the  sixteenth  century,"  and 
some  details  about  his  most  famous  work.  The  selection  of 
passages  is  judicious,  and  the  notes  and  glossary  give  all  needful 
help. 

Lt  Loyal  Sirvittur,  Bayard.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog. 
xii.  +  73  +  x*'"  PP-  (Black.)  ir.  6</.  — This  old  account  of 
the  Chevalitr  sans  Peur  tt  sans  Rfpn<ht  has  been  well  abridged 
and  modernised,  and  furnished  with  some  very  good  and  some 
indilTerent  illustrations.  It  makes  a  capital  reading  book, 
especially  as  the  general  editor  (Mr.  Kirkman)  has  written 
valuable  footnotes  and  headnoles.  Mr.  Hartog  has  supplied 
two  pages  of  notes  and  an  incomplete  vocabulary  ;  the  pub- 
lishers also  issue  the  book  without  the  latter,  a  welcome  con- 
cession to  teachers  on  reform  lines.  From  the  preface  we  learn 
that  "  oral  exercises  will  be  added  to  the  text  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  worked  out  in  the  class-room." 

Commercial  Frtnch.  By  W.  Mansfield  Poole,  M.A.,  and 
Michel  Becker.  Part  II.  x  +  283  pp.  (Murray.)  2s.  6d.— 
The  good  opinion  formed  by  us  on  seeing  Part  I.  is  confirmed  by 
this  second  instalment,  really  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  We 
know  of  no  better  book  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more 
strictly  technical  study  of  commercial  French.  The  reading 
matter  is  varied  and  interesting,  the  exercises  and  explanations 
are  all  in  the  foreign  language,  and  the  printing  and  paper  are  of 
the  highest  quality.  We  have  noticed  only  a  few  insignificant 
slips. 

//.  G.  Wtlls.  La  Gutrrt  dts  Mondts,  and  Lm  prtmitrs 
Hommts  dans  la  Luxe.  324  and  402  pp.  (Sociil^  du  Mercure 
de  France.)  3/.  yx.  each. — These  novels,  well-known  to 
English  readers,  have  been  satisfactorily  translated  by  M. 
Henry  D.  Davray.  They  might,  with  advantage,  be  bought 
for  the  schoool  library  and  recommended  to  boys  for  their 
ptivate  reading.  The  narrative  is  so  thrilling  and  fantastic  that 
they  will  get  through  them  very  quickly,  and  incidentally  im- 
prove their  vocabulary  a  good  deal. 

A  hritfSktIfk  of  Frtnch  History,  1789-1815.  By  L.  Guil- 
gault.  And  A  brief  Sketch  of  French  Hiilory,  1815.1873. 
By  H.  Hirsch.  viiL  -f  144  pp.  and  viii.  -I-  155  pp.  (Blackie.) 
tj.  6./.  each.  —These  handy  little  books  are  primarily  intended 
lor  students  prep.iring  for  examinations  under  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  for  Ireland.  They  are  neat  and  clear,  and 
will  serve  their  purpose  well.  An  occasional  extract  from  a 
French  historian  would  add  to  their  value. 

Koltebue,  Der  geraat  Weg  der  /teste.  Edited  by  J.  H.  D. 
Matthews,  M.A.  47  pp.  (Blackie.)  6rf.— ThU  is  a  bright  little 
play,    with   a  rather  old-tashioned    flavour.     The   editor    ha* 
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Vtcaimlmria  ff  RtftHHtm.  By  SopUe  Wright. 
*i.'f4«]Pp.  (liedneB.)  u.  6^— la  tbeK  neababzia  tke 
worf*  aw  ■rrnntnl  ■  tn>^»  aeconiiiig  to  tlie  fiain^  eack 
j»giy  «aMMia{  aboas  a  <locea  Gcxaan  woeds  aad  the  Ea^di 
foadaiiic  is  panUri  cxdaaoa.  Sobk  teadten  will  be  ghd  of 
aod)  a  Uk4  far  prpona  cf  re*naaa.  Unfartaaateij  the  proob 
i»>c  batdif  bees  read  watb  wiffirinw  caie,  and  there  are 
wweqaeadf  a— >ijoa»  ifipa  ia  the  apelliag,  and  a  good  aiaiij 
e— where  far  aoulwrioai  ii'ainnthephgalcf  thewhtfamiTet  is 
ogt^Kca.  Wfaf  k /ar  gi*ai  withoat  i  if  it  is  alloaed  10  leania 
imiVirtkMAMMkt  Why  should  the  ploral  of /a«»- appear. 
but  set  that  «f  ^Gsrt/  Why  the  plaial  of  faterumg,  but  not 
<hat</.!;^iwluiy/'  These  aay  be  Goall  aattcfs,  bat  to  a  child 
AcfaKi 


/>«aKi  7*<tf  Aj^cn.  Bf  E.  B.  Le  Ftanfois.  126  pp^ 
(Bbdtaiood.)  2t. — ^So  long  as  the  ezaminalioo  in  French  for 
aatCMoe  iato  the  Araiy  (Woolwicfa  and  Sandhurst)  is  condncted 
MB  fimnx  Karl,  we  sappose  that  sndi  a  book  as  this  has  a 
rtittm  fHrt.  It  will  please  the  heart  of  the  cnunmer,  to  whom, 
aa4  ta  ma  cat  the,  we  rcooannend  it. 

O'Mei  A»f.  A  Pint  Ctrwum  Rtadtr.  Bjr  Maisaretbe 
Miller  aad  Carta  Wenckefaacfa.  iz.  +  235  pp.  (Ginn.>— A 
laitina  oa  " Eai^tsb-German  cxignates  "  opens  this  book,  with 
MiMCraac  caaaipics.  The  comparison  of  E^lish  and  German 
wwd*  at  the  «erf  oatsel,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  Gennan- 
f'fiH*^**'  vucabolary  (excellent  as  it  is)  makes  the  book  un- 
sailaUc  far  "reform  method"  work.  Those,  however,  who 
adhere  to  the  translation  method  will  find  it  convenient  and 
t»itwofth)r.  The  (neces  for  reading  are  mostly  well  chosen ; 
there  arc  latisfaftnry  notes  and  a  number  of  questions  on  the 
test  to  be  answered  in  German.  We  miss  a  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  grammar  ;  but  perhaps  the  authors  leave  this  to  the 
jodgmcot  of  the  teacher.  The  book  is  excellently  printed,  and 
•conunendably  free  from  slips.  A  purist  might  object  to  words 
like  MomtHt,  pepulir,  intim  ;  and  here  and  there  we  find 
evidence  of  the  American  home  of  the  authors. 

F.  Cttbtl,  Hermann  der  Cherusker.  Edited  by  J.  Esset. 
sv.  -f  163  pp.  (MacmilUn.)  zr.  (Word  and  phrase-book,  and 
kay  to  appendices,  have  also  been  issued.) — This  is  a  capital 
addition  to  the  elementary  German  texts  in  Mr.  Siepmano's 
Series,  The  story  of  the  great  national  hero  Arminius  is  told 
la  bright  and  simple  German,  and  in  a  way  which  will  interest 
boys  and  girls.  The  text  covers  70  pages  of  fairly  large  type, 
aod  would  suffice  for  a  term's  work.  The  notes  give  all  gram- 
■Mtlril  help  that  is  needed,  and  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
infotmatton  about  the  subject-matter.  We  have  noted  a  few 
eocrcctions  for  the  second  edition :  p.  7,  I.  5,  read  SUgmar ; 
tbcre  should  be  a  note  on  die  Stdie  warf  (p.  11,  I.  30) ;  and 
•  Bote  on  deulsch  (p.  1 1, 1.  1 1)  would  also  be  useful.  Onkel  in 
L  3  on  the  same  page  sounds  strangely  modern.  Such  a  name 
M  Buiwolf  (p.  41,  I.  S)  should  be  explained.  In  the  note 
M  p.  1,  I.  29,  assonant  seems  to  be  used  for  riming;  not 
•8  Bamerals  take  a  plural  (note  on  p.  8,  I.  8) ;  the  words  given 
te  fht  note  on  p.  1 1,  t.  13,  are  actually  compounds  of  Mut,  with 
tfttMnption  of  Armut.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  abstract  " 
to  te  BOta  on  p.  28, 1.  14 ,'  Toga  praelexia,  not  praetoria  (note 
**ffk  IS*  !•  ^^)'  ^-  37>  '■  '3>  ^*"'*  **  undoubtedly  right ;  with 
1  be  itVi  gtwOAneH, 


Amm^i  Vffmte  Kmmd  Uu  WmU.  By  H.  W.  H 
i44  pp.  Eog^idi  Ositirt  far  Schools.  (Rivingtons. 
Ties  iiilaMi  mmiits  of  a  redaced  text,  introdncti< 
gli'iaij  aad  mapa,  aad  the  redoctsoo  has  been  done 
rcaaooafaie  w^.  Xot  loo  noch  of  the  text  has  been  1 
and  ia  the  farty  sections  to  which  the  narrative  exte 
is  a  prateioo  of  intesestiDg  incident  included.  To 
partimbr  volaae  is  rather  a  happy  idea,  because 
"Voyages"  is  alanat  a  classic,  and  yet  has  receiv 
sranlrT  recognitiaa  than  is  its  doe  ;  in  common  with  tn. 
wen-known  works  of  the  same  nature,  it  has  escaped  I 
<A  editon  of  school  books  up  to  the  present  time.  M 
hold's  introdactioa  ooly  fills  five  pa|;es,  bat  the  notes 
satyare  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  the  notes  a 


CmriyUs  Heroes  mmd  Here  Worship.  Editec 
McMeefaan.  Ixxxviii.  -|-  396  pp.  (Ginn.)  3;.  (>d.- 
eight  pages  of  rather  shapeless  introductory  matter,  2 
of  carefully  edited  and  daarly  printed  text,  and  1 1 
pages  of  notes,  sommary  and  a  carefully  prepared  ii 
comprised  in  this  edition.  Carlyle  as  a  school 
rather  a  new  concepiinn  even  in  the  shining  examj 
most  popular  series  of  lectiues,  and,  to  judge  from  tl 
which  Mr.  McMeehan  has  handled  his  material,  t 
either  have  very  precoctoos  schoolboys  on  the  other  si 
Atlantic,  or  this  volume  must  be  intended  for  under] 
rather  than  for  olber  yoang  persons  in  statu  pupillari. 
the  least  of  it,  the  work  shows  great  editorial  care,  ar 
and  reverence  for  Carlyle,  but  the  introduction  would 
better  if  it  were  recast,  and  if  certain  vaguenesses  of  e 
did  not  reflect  quite  so  much  of  Carlyle.  When  Mr.  M 
talks  of  "  the  bisson  consiiectuities  of  niggling  pedac 
possible  that  his  meaning  is  clear  to  himself,  but  for  tl 
the  world  it  is  a  hard  saying ;  and  who  shall  hear 
when  he  tells  us  that  Goethe  "spoke  a  prophecy  c 
went,"  is  he  not  rendering  rhetoric  ridiculous  ?  Allc 
these  and  other  magniloquences  of  style,  there  is  mu( 
introductory  matter  which  is  well  worth  reading,  but  t 
echo  of  Carlyle's  peculiar  habits  of  speech  might  be  se 
reduced  in  future  editions  to  plainer  prose.  The  1 
excellent,  and  introduce  a  student  to  many  fields  of 
Carlyle's  index  is  included  in  this  volume,  as  are  also 
manes  of  the  lectures,  and  then  an  index  to  Mr.  Mc 
own  part  in  the  work  swamps  them  both  for  vo 
detail. 

Tales  of  Passed  Times.  Told  by  Master  Charles 
With  twelve  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.  92  pp. 
ir.  td. — This  edition  of  Perrault's  Fairy  Tales  is  a  thing 
joy  to  youthful  hearts.  Slight  as  the  volume  is,  tt 
literary  charm  about  it  over  and  above  its  main  si 
which  is  a  series  of  versions  of  well-known  fairy  sto 
"  Beauty  and  the  Beast "  appears  in  its  pages.  "  L 
de  Beaumont,"  and  two  other  stories,  less  well  knowi 
Benevolent  Frog "  and  "  Princess  Rosette  "  are  by  & 
Comtesse  d'Aulnoy.  The  illustratiotis  are  beautifully  c 
A  splendid  but  inexpensive  gift-book. 

The  Old  Testament  Narrative  for  Schools.  Compile 
Words  of  the  Authorised  Version,  by  Marcus  Dod 
(Edin.),  B.A.(Cantab).  xx.  -I-  532  pp.  (Nelson, 
parents  as  well  as  teachers  will  be  glad  to  put  this  v 
the  hands  of  the  children  whose  intellectual  welfare  th 
to  promote.  In  its  usual  form  the  Bible  is  not  regardi 
average  boy  or  girl  as  a  book  full  of  interest,  and 
exceptional  child  reads  it  of  his  own  accord.     By  d 


im  intoTcnes,  and  setting  out  the  nuritive  as  it  would 

ir  other  Utenture,  (he  apparent  dulncss  of  the  book  to 

t  eyes  is  removed  and  an  attractive  account  of  the 

of  a  great  people  is  presented.     A  numlicr  of  volumes 

nisis  in   which  this  has  been    done,  and    Mr.    Dods 

ges  his  indebtedness  to  the  "  Ever?ley "  edition  of 

e,    which,    however,    occupies   eight    volumes   of    the 

The  present  volume  difiers  from  others  of  a    similar 

the  fact  that  the  compiler  has  omitted  parts  which  it 

Irable  to  read  aloud  either  in  class  or  at  home,   and 

the  repetitions  of  ceremonial  details  and  genealogical 

leh  confuse  the  youthful  mind  and  are  not  essential  to 

ilive.     Numerous  headings  have  been  inserted  referring 

■cts   and   incidents  descri)>ed,    and    they  will  facilitate 

lie  study  of  the  book.     Footnotes  are  given  here  and 

explanation  of  a  few  words  :  and  this  fart  leads  us  to 

that  a  valuable  help  would  be  a  glossary  of  such  words 

■d  of  the  book.     There  are  no  other  notes,  but  we  can 

brgive  Mr.  Dods  for  this  omission,  as  he  has  given  us 

volume  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament   which   will 

ft  its  literary  study  in  school  and  among  general  readers. 

t   Bishop  of  Calcutta  contributes  a  prefatory  note  in 

tion  of  the  book. 

t»*i  ef  Psalms  (A'C.-CZ,).  With  Introduction  and 
By  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.  Cambridge  Bible. 
Jfee  University  Press.)  is.  ei/.— The  Cambiidgc  Bible 
lols  is  now  so  well  known  and  so  excellently  reputed 
king  can  be  said  upon  any  volume  of  it  that  docs  not 
I  general  chorus  of  approbation.  The  editing  of  The 
las,  however,  been  a  matter  of  more  detailed  labour 
\  of  some  other  volumes  in  the  series,  because  the  work 
I  done  in  three  divisions,  and  three  volumes  of  con- 
\  bulk,  and  accurate,  painstaking  scholarship  have  been 
It  It  is  with  the  last  in  point  of  order  that  wc  have 
bst.  and  the  more  this  volume  is  examined  the  more  do 
r    Kirkpatrick's   learning    and     discrimination    become 

The  volume  deals  with  the  last  sixty  poems  in  the 
I  Hebrew  anthology,  which  it  is  so  much  more  easy 
e^pectful)  to  think  of  as  merely  The  Psal/tr.  To  these 
the  editor  has  prefixed  a  complete  and  scholarly 
k>o  :  the  section  of  which  dealing  with  the  authorship 
rf  The  Psalms  is  of  intense  intere«l.  Another  chapter 
rith  the  growth  of  The  Psalter  is  full  of  fruitful  sugges- 
trictly  theological  topics  come  in  for  discussion  in  the 
terolcd  to  the  '*  Messianic  Hope,"  and  the  .siaiemenl 
(anher  points  concerned  with  kindred  topics  in  the 
Ig  section  is  worth  much  attention.  The  vexed  ques- 
ke  Imprecatory  Psalms  in  particular  is  dealt  with  in  a 
•ghlfiri,  brijad,  and  well-considered  way.  A  valuable 
ibe  literature  of  the  subject  is  supplied  at  the  end. 

ue  splendid.  In  all  three  volumes  this  version  of 
will  be  found  of  service  not  only  to  examination 

and  to  theological  students  (who  indeed,  fur  purposes 
liy  scholarship,  could  hardly  use  a  ttettet),  but  it 
to  be  studied  by  those  general  readers  who  fortunately 
are  devout  enough  to  desire  to  understand  The 
litcnry  enough  to  reject  any  purely  homilitic  or 

.erpreJation  of  them.  To  all  such  tliis  edition  will 
indispensable  when  once  its  study  has  been 


SngUih. 

im  KUmmtary  Grammar.  By  G.  A.  Mirick,  A.M. 
pp.  (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.)  2r.  dd. — 
I  to  ■  (ecUng  of  dissppointinent  in  the  perusal  of  this 
It  hkre  bem  unable  to  account  for  its  comparatively 


high  price  by  the  discovery  of  any  femtures  of  surpassing  meriL 
There  are  several  books  published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
that  are  as  suitable  for  training  a  person  "in  every  day  life 
needs  for  the  proper  understanding  and  use  of  his  own  lan- 
guage," and  are  at  the  same  lime  cheaper.  The  "  lessons  "  ate 
clear,  and  the  exercises  are  useful,  but  they  do  not  difTer  much 
from  many  at  present  in  use  in  our  secondary  schools.  On  two 
points  we  disagree  with  Mr.  Mirick  :  on  p.  72  he  implies  that 
thii  in  "  This  is  the  best  book  "  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun  ; 
we  prefer  to  call  it  a  demonstrative  adjective,  being  of  the  opinion 
that  the  term  "demonstrative  jironoun"  should  be  restricted  to 
such  words  as  that  in  "  The  skull  of  a  negro  is  harder  than  tlial 
of  an  Englishman  "  ;  and  secondly,  we  do  not  like  the  use  of 
the  term  "  prepositional  adjectival  phrase."  It  is  slated  on 
p.  116  that  a  phrase  may  be  prepositional  because  it  contains  a 
preposition,  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  adjectival,  &c., 
according  to  its  use.  It  is  surely  l>etter  to  teach  a  boy  that  a 
prepositional  phrase  is  one  that  has  the  functions  of  a  prepo- 
sition, e.g.,  for  the  sake  ef,  by  rtason  of.  Sec.  Mr.  Mirick  would 
puse  of  goU  {"  a.  cloth  of  gold")  as  a  prepositional  adjectival 
phrase.     Why  not  call  it,  simply,  an  adjectival  phrase  ? 

Com  position  and  Rhtloric  for  Higher  Schools.  By  Sara  E.  H. 
Lockwood  and  Mary  Alice  Emerson,  B.A.  vii.  -|-  470  pp. 
(Ginn.) — During  the  past  three  years  we  have  reviewed  in  these 
Columns  many  Imuks  on  English  composition,  and  it  is  in  many 
respects  instructive  to  note  the  large  proportion  of  American 
text-books  that  have  been  found  worthy  of  commendation.  The 
book  now  Ijefore  us  furnishes  one  more  proof  of  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  American  schools  of  all 
grades.  Teachers  in  training  colleges  and  those  in  charge  of 
the  higher  forms  of  our  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  private 
students,  will  find  the  present  volume  of  considerable  value. 
Wc  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before  the  use  of  pictures  in 
a  text  book  on  composition,  but  every  teacher  will  appreciate 
the  possibilities  of  this  aid  to  the  imagination.  This,  however, 
is  but  one  of  many  excellent  points  in  the  book's  favour ;  the 
authors  have  produced  one  of  the  most  helpful  manuals  we 
have  seen, 

Hiitory. 

The  Britannia  History  Readers.  Introductory  Book,  158 
pp.,  IS,  ;  Book  I.,  208  pp.,  ir.  3</.  :  Book  II.,  255  pp.,  ir.  (>d. ; 
Book  III.,  224  pp.,  ij.  W.  ;  Book  IV.,  255. pp.,  ir.  6rf. 
(Arnold.) — These  Readers  ate  far  and  away  the  best  of  their 
kind  within  our  knowledge.  The  Introductory  book  consists 
of  stories  from  British  history,  the  first  and  second  books  tell 
the  history  of  our  country  from  the  beginning  till  1837,  the 
third  is  occupied  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  They  arc 
all  excellent,  both  in  text  and  illustrations.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  reproductions  of  classical  pictures  by  Turner  and  other 
ma.sters.  There  are  a  few  points  in  which  the  knowledge  is 
not  quite  up  to  dale — we  still  have,  e.g..  Morion's  Fork  and 
"Praise  God  Barebone "— but  they  are  very  few  and  com- 
paratively unimportant.  The  constitutional  history  is  correct 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  above  all,  there  is  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  religious  question  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  we 
reier\'e  our  liest  welcome  for  the  fourth  book,  which,  under  the 
title  of  "  Men  and  Movements  in  European  History,"  is,  so  far 
ai  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  Europe  as  a  subject 
into  such  text-books  for  schools.  We  very  heartily  commend 
the  whole  series. 

FirtI  Makers  of  England.  By  Lady  Magnus,  x. -f-l36  pp. 
(Murray's  Home  and  School  Library.)  \s.  f>d. — Julius  Caesar, 
King  Arthur  and  Alfred  the  Great  are  the  persons  whom  Lady 
Magnus  considers  to  be  included  under  her  title.     This  i«  in 
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iCMlf  «affid«ntl]r  Mtonithing,  and  the  pemul  of  the  book  does 
Mt  foiMii  oar  tftonUhmenL  Juliuf  Cvwr'i  viiiti  of  54  b.c. 
{jU)  lod  the  following  year  are  made  to  a  country  called 
indifferently  England  and  Britain,  and  are  represented  as 
having  an  influence  on  its  history  far  beyond  what  has  hitherto 
ban  claimed  even  by  the  most  advanced  of  "Romanisers." 
Arlhar  la  represented  through  the  haze  of  Malory  and  Tenny- 
Mm.  The  account  of  Alfred  follows  on  the  now  familiar  lines. 
There  are  five  good  photographs,  three  cf  which  illustrate 
"  Alfred."  The  other  two  are  a  butt  of  Julius  Caesar  and  the 
Roman  forum. 

fatJttrt  fH  Ih  Faith.  By  M.  C.  Dawson  and  F.  G.  Craw- 
fold.  vl.  496  pp.  (Methuen.)  \s.  6J. — A  short  account  of 
nina  "ratty  "  Fathers  and  of  SS.  Ninian  and  Columba,  written 
In  a  pleasant  and  easy  style,  from  a  strictly  orthodox  point  of 
view,  by  two  ladles  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land. 

i'rtHtmt  »H<I  Kxtrtitts  in  SHflish  Hitt0ry.  Book  G, 
l6M<lBji.  By  J.  S.  Lindsey.  (Heffcr.)  ts.  net.— This 
volume  li  one  of  a  Miles  of  eight  which,  when  completed,  will 
•over  the  whole  course  uf  English  history.  The  one  volume 
of  the  series  previously  published  (Book  B,  1399-1603)  was 
reviewed  In  these  columns  in  August,  1901.  The  book  under 
noike  opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ytixoA  1688-1832.  The 
otilllne  which  It  presents  is  cleveily  drawn  and  fmitfiil  in 
auggestlons.  None  can  fail  10  see  that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
wilier  who  has  a  ihortHigh  mastery  of  hb  safaject.  Next  cooics 
a  blliltiigtaphy,  and  to  our  thinking  this  is  by  &r  the  moA 
valuaMe  (eaturv  u(  the  b(H>k.  It  is  remarkably  foil,  occnpying 
no  less  than  seventeen  closely  printed  pages.  It  deals  with 
aulhni  tiles  on  the  teaching  of  history,  00  i;eDenl  English 
hlttmy,  on  the  special  period,  on  the  leading  topics  and 
aspects  of  the  («eii<Hl ;  and  in  addition  it  gives  a  Uriy  complete 
list  of  relevant  l>it<t:ra(ihies  and  historical  novels.  This  biblio- 
graphy alvtne,  admiraMe  in  arrangement,  is  wcrth  the  psice 
of  the  lHH>k  to  the  serkms  (and  advaiKxd)  stodeot.  FiuUy, 
e\>m»  the  ")W\<Mci«ui  and  exercises "  whidi  give  the  name  to  the 
volume.  These  consist  of  sixty  typical  questions  followed  by 
MMlet  answers.  The  ai»wers  show  the  same  intimate  acsjnaiat- 
ance  with  the  era  which  marked  the  introdnctoeT  sketdi,  and  a 
happy  skill  in  stateatent.  Our  only  advcise  criticism  of  this 
v«ry  tound  piece  of  historical  work  is  that  its  three  parts  are 
adapted  to  students  in  v«rT  diSeicot  stages  of  piogiess.  The 
*'  iwoblems  "  provide  peptooiscd  food  foe  the  historical  in&nt ; 
(ha  "sketch"  is  rath«  a  stimalant  to  the  tsiily  saatwe  yoaog 
titan  I  the  "  bibliography "  fami^Ms  a  cnntinaal  fcsot  fat  the 
specialist.  In  other  weeds,  the  first  is  saited  to  papih,  the 
stennd  to  teachers,  the  third  to  advaaoed  stadents.  The  ooe 
who  «>eeds  the  first  c««U  not  posabiy  have  any  ose  for  the 
Ihtld. 


.4aM»«;\s.  By  F.  IV  &  A.  I.  Hevbettica.  xxivi.  -  «5i  pp. 
(Mack.  I  **. — Cotil  quite  recently  srtesBpct  :c>  jive  vrridness 
«Im)  iMte«<(>$t  to  the  teacitir^  oi  gcta^rifky  ic  this  ccsntiy  Iw 
the  use  \^f  travrilert'  asd  e>f<kicts'  *k>»b»  of  die  cowatries 
th«y  ^*d  >-{«««>}  had  ace  bees:  ■•ir.  Scnae  aaoachs  ago  «c  bad 
the  <!^>pk>ttwaHxr  <if  diavnng  a:;esKKa  ta  as  a>-JKiik-«gy  of  Africaa 
joiHW«)r»  and  d«*cv->T<ries ;  :be  aadur,  Mr.  Wetti.  sacceeded  ia 
yw4i*{<»<  a  vevT  iBM*escin[  sad  asefal  iwcik.  Messrs.  Herbert- 
*Nkha««  teMvtaia  resprasarsroTCCiskirf^aa.  Ik  pairicslas. 
<■•  liiKk  the  aJdiat*  .-t"  a  i>%iKign?ky  B  a  dnSJact  iwwwr- 
m«M  i  the  teactWT  viC  hav«  SK>  &&s}ry  ia  kBovsng  dtne  t^ 
MM  i^  a^awsative  amtiiial  ia  kas  Icsxas.  Tbe  hook  befoie 
«a  tiKmIm  «M*ac(S  frraa  ^he  |mHinS.-ag  cf  «e«(a^  £««•*- 


phical  societies,  and  from  many  other  tmstworthr  source) 
Another  commendable  feature  is  the  introduction  by  Di 
Herbertson,  consisting  of  a  summary  sketch  of  North  America 
in  this  way  there  is  no  danger  of  the  pupil's  losing  sight  of  di 
wood  on  account  of  tbe  trees.  A  boy  who  has  studied  this  bod 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  any  of  the  usual  examinatian 
but  that  is  little  in  its  favour  ;  he  will  gain  an  insight  into  th 
conditions  that  largely  determine  man's  lifis  and  occupatiom 
and  it  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  recommend  the  use  of  Mease 
Ilerbertson's  "  Reader. " 

Eurtft.  176  pp.,  16  coloured  maps,  illustrated.  (Blaclua 
l.r.  6i. — Of  late  there  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  . 
Geography  Readers.  Messrs.  Blackie's  "  Europe "  in  the 
"  Illustrated  Continental  Geogra|^y  Readers  "  is  equal  to  th 
best  of  them.  Certainly  the  claim  nude  for  them,  that  thq 
give  a  clear  and  vivid  general  view  of  each  continent,  is  sih 
stantiated  by  the  voltune  we  have  received. 

BcIoBoo  aad  Technology. 

A  Ttxtitok  if  Zmltgy.  By  G.  P.  Mndge,  A.R.C.Sc.Lond., 
F.Z.S.  viii.-i-4i6  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)  7/.  6^.— As  then 
is  no  pce&ce  to  the  book,  we  are  left  in  some  doubt  as  to  th 
class  of  readers  which  Mr.  Mu<%e  had  specially  in  mind.  Tk 
dozen  animals  selected  for  treatment  are  practically  thoa 
prescribed  foe  study  in  the  Intennediale  Science  syllabus  0 
London  Uoiversily,  bat  they  are  described  in  considerab^ 
more  detail  than  is  necessary  for  tbe  purposes  of  that  ezaai 
natioo.  The  "  type  *  system,  which  is  here  adhered  to,  i 
perhaps  the  best  means  of  inirodacing  aoolo^  to  the  begioaci 
since  it  focnses  his  atientioa  upon  the  animal  as  an  indiridtid 
It  has  its  dangers,  hovrevei,  whicb  can  only  be  avoided  by  ead{ 
emphasising  the  great  stractwal  diversity  found  in  even  clasel| 
related  animals.  Tbe  student  capable  of  appreciating  the  bcs 
features  of  this  book  will,  we  think,  have  already  outgrown  il 
method  of  treatment,  aixi  will  find  it  ascfnl  as  a  book  of  nfc) 
OKX  rather  than  as  a  text-book.  The  dsapieis  on  heredity  aa 
variation  are  especially  good.  Mr.  Madge  displays  a  refre>lu(| 
broadness  of  view,  aad  the  infaematiaa  b  well  up  to  date.  Th 
100  iUnsaatioes  are  models  of  tbeir  kind.  We  notice  a  il^ 
miqaiats,  t^.,  mitmt  fee  mttriU  (p.  17),  eaiim  ditxiitkt 
carimm  ■a—.nldr  (p.  t\\  aad  tmfmum  (adrposam)  for  <*>;^ 
(p.  183)- 

/^mctkaJ  SisMligr.  By  J-  X.  Laagier,  M.A-,  Sc.D.,F.I 
viii.+340  pp.  (MacmStaa.)  6ir. — ^The .  essentially 
character  of  the  book  b  apfwcat  theoaghoat.  Openii^  \ 
lesson  ca  the  use  of  Ac  aaioceccfie.  st  proceeds  to  tbe  1 
latioa  of  the  tisaes  ia  oida  of  iarrvwring  difficulty.  TIf 
delaib  of  techaiqae — haidcsung,  sraiaing,  imbedding,  scditll 
cutting  and  mcvaiinc— are  desciibed  ia  dear  and  oadi^ 
lai^aiCe,  aad  evetr  prccaatioe  appous  to  have  been  tifcet 
i^jaiast  the  tboctaad-aad-oce  pkfeUs  which  beset  the  faih  al 
the  iaexperieooed  stadeaC  Frof.  I  MgV^  has  wisdy  abstaiarf 
frcMB  tardcnirg  tbe  bock  with  ahesaatrre  aielhods.  Instiac. 
tioBS  for  the  ptepaiatiae  of  faardegJng-srJtWwrs,  stains,  ic,  M 
prea  ia  aa  aff<ei>dix.  It  b  J>.i.ahat  aafeatanate  that  lUI 
cxce)3<ct  au^aal  OMtaias  edr  ikree  Clastmioas.  Tbe  statal 
who  week?  with  a  deawasancoc  at  hb  ejbow  is  of  ooaoe  iadl^ 
pcsdec:  of  ti^vres-  i>has.  )rs  fottuaaicly  sKaaled,  vriD  leqriB 
to  tcyyiespepi  :he  iKck  wirk  a  hbtokgical  aUas. 


J  Pirrf  Cmrsr  if  PtmXxx:  iTTJimt  B^  J.  H. 
B.SC  I^spp.  vMcn»T.>  »■  6^— Tkas  luli ■  l  is 
ia  tbe  r«b£sha's  ->  Hv-aae  and  Scteol  XSHmm^,'  ad  i 
io(  s»  ■>  preparar.-ar  ciasses^  The  svlalmaf  Aeezperiacai 
weak  describee  iacJades : — Decaab;  aeaaM^aiatoaf  lengt 
apea.v«9Bme  aad  wngkt:  ecmiR  af  fsaal^  ;  *i,  li  m  ;  hao) 
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^ceific  gravity  ;  the  barometer  ;  and  elementary  experi- 

•  heal,  soluliun,  and  distillation.  The  experimenis  are 
td  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  every  encouragement  is 
I  the  young  student  to  think  about  the  phenumena  ob- 

The  book  would  be  rendered  more  attractive,  and  in 
tises  more  ufcrul,  by  the  insertion  of  more  illustrations 
llrleen  are  given)  and  of  more  sub-headings  to  the 
•ections.  One  experiment  is  described  (p.  32)  in 
le  student  is  instructed  to  lake  a  balance  to  pieces  in 
I  study  the  mechanism  :    this  is  decidedly  novel,  and 

•  destructive  to  the  balance.  The  "maximum  density 
"  is  a  difficult  experiment  for  absolute  beginners,  and 
(btful  whether  the  apparatus  described  on  p.  106  would 
Rsfsctorily.  Also,  in  the  experiments  on  solubility,  it 
t  more  in  accord  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  if 
riment  was  arranged  so  as  to  determine  the  weight  of 
I  dissolved  in  100  grams  of  water  (instead  of  in  100  c.c. 
lotion).     A  redundancy  appears  on  p.  59  in  the  ex- 

"  We  should  only  have  had  to  have  found."  The 
excellently  printed,  and  is  produced  in  a  very  handy 

pj  Tettgrafhy.  By  G.  \V.  de  Tunzelmann,  B.Sc. 
(The  Office  of  "Knowledge.")  \s.  &/.  —  This 
b  based  upon  a  series  of  papers  which  were  recently 
i  in  "  Knowledge,"  with  the  addition  of  two  chapters 
llest  forms  of  the  Marconi  system.  The  earlier  chap- 
'devoted  to  a  description  of  the  systems  of  wireless 
ly  based  upon  elect  ro-magnelic  induction,  followed  by 
(nation  of  "Ether  and  Kther  Waves"  and  various 
^ical  Represeniatiuns  of  Electric  Actions  "  (ailapied 
jige's  "  Modem  Views  of  Electricity ").  Althuugh 
|br  the  instruction  of  the  uninitiated,  the  volume  is 
ly  ibofDugh  to  demand  close  attention  even  from  the 
reader.    It  is  excellently  written  and  well  illustrated, 

ri  be  strongly  recommended  as  a  concise  and  accurate 
of  oar  present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

y«rtd  of  Animal  Lift.  Edited  by  Fred  Smith.  414 
pntispiece  and  216  illustrations.  (BUckie.) — This  is 
dod  of  book  to  encourage  the  study  of  animal  life  ;  it 

trritten,  but  not  childish  ;  it  devotes  sufficient  atten- 
i<Kis  characteristics  and  hunting  incidents  that  appeal 
H  nature,  and  it  deals  with  common  British  wild  and 
animals,  as  well  as  those  of  other  regions.  We  should 
C  the  book  on  the  shelves  of  every  school  library,  and 
In  iiiidii  of  every  juvenile  naturalist,  for  it  will  promote 
f  ialeresl  in  outdoor  nature  in  all  who  read  it.  What 
pilarly  like  is  the  instructive  way  in  which  animals 
M  or  observed  are  used  as  examples  of  various  types. 
I  teachers  in  rural  schools  and  the  pupil  interested  in 
\,  the  book  should  be  a  source  of  iivspiration. 

Mathematiog. 

'Ary  Treatise  oh  Ike  Cal(ulus.  IVith  llluslratiom 
tmttry.  Mechanics  and  Physics.  By  G.  A.  Gibson, 
1R.S.E.  XX. +460  pp.  (Macmillan.)  7/.  6d.— The 
■t,  we  think,  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  very 
tok.  The  first  principles  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus 
■bile,  and  abound  with  difficulties  which  cannot  even 
ncd  to  a  beginner;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
ImI  the  fundamental  notions  and  theorems  should  be 
I  in  a  form  which,  alihoagh  provisional  and  in- 
b  lound  ard  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes.  Processor 
BOOKicDtiuusness  and  wide  mathematical  knowledge 
Hlf  pieserred  him  from  charlatanry ;  and  his  teaching 
ihwcoabled  him  to  put  the  main  propositions  wiih 


all  the  simplicity  and  clearness  that  is  consistent  with  thorough- 
ness. By  frankly  accepting  the  sufficiency  of  geometrical 
intuiiions,  the  analytical  refinements  of  the  subject  have  been 
avoided  ;  and  the  practical  importance  of  the  calculus  has  been 
illustrated  by  a  wealih  of  applications,  ranging  from  geometry 
to  thermodynamics.  The  examolcs  are  excellently  chosen,  and 
include  many  impwrtamt  results  (for  example,  the  second  theorem 
of  mean  value  in  the  integral  calculus),  which  would  otherwise 
have  had  10  be  omitted  for  want  of  space.  An  unwelcome 
feature  in  recent  mathematical  text-books  is  their  tendency  to 
enormous  bulk  :  and  the  site  of  Professor  Gibson's  book  is, 
at  first  sight,  a  little  alarming.  Bui  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
author's  plan  could  have  been  carried  out  in  less  room,  except 
by  the  omission  or  curtailment  of  the  preliminary  chapters 
(pp.  1-60),  which  really  form  an  elementary  course  of  plane 
analytical  geometry.  The  fact  is  that  the  buok  appeals  to  a 
student  of  fair  mathematical  capacity,  unaccjuainted  with  calculus, 
but  able  (o  read  and  appreciate  a  careful  and  detailed  discussion  ; 
and  to  such  a  reader,  especially  if  he  has  no  teacher  to  consult, 
the  help  given  in  the  way  of  comment  and  illustration  will  be 
very  valuable,  .ind  he  will  not  complain  of  the  extra  amount  of 
reading  required. 

Hiicellaneout. 

/llustralioHS  and  Notes  la  Accompanying  Circular  on  Primary 
Drawing.  (Board  of  Exiucalion,  London.)  4J1/. — This  publi- 
cation consists  of  twelve  annotated  plales  designed  to  form  a 
typical  course  of  instruction  in  primary  drawing  with  pen  or 
f>encil,  and  also  with  the  brush.  The  illustrations  are  all  drawn 
by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  it  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  unusual  to  find 
such  fresh,  vigorous,  and  graceful  work  in  a  book  on  elementary 
drawing.  Our  first  feeling  on  going  through  the  pamphlet  is 
one  of  relief;  how  much  belter  this  is  ihan  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  I  Here  is  the  work  of  a  ma.'sler  hand  to  put  before  the 
young  tieginnet,  and  not  the  humdrum,  e%-eryday  performance  o( 
an  over-lired  drawing-master.  On  second  thoughts,  however, 
the  very  conspicuous  merits  of  the  publication  seem  rather  to 
make  it  less  fit  for  its  avowed  purpose.  The  birds,  beasts  and 
inanimate  objects  which  look  so  attractive  and  so  simple  on 
Mr.  Crane's  plates  would,  many  of  them,  prove  lamentably  diffi- 
cult 10  the  young  student ;  the  picturesque  plough,  for  example, 
on  Plate  I.,  drawn  without  any  guide  lines,  would  be  a  very 
different  thing  when  copied  by  an  unpractised  hand.  Again, 
the  very  freedom  of  the  facile  drawing,  charming  as  in  itself  it 
is,  is  quite  like  to  encourage  a  kind  of  slovenly  slap-dash  in 
the  tyro  already  inclined  to  think  he  knows  all  about  it.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  so  able  and  interesting  a  production  should 
not  be  belter  adapted  to  further  the  ends  which  it  has  in  view. 

We  bad  hoped  for  real  help  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
drawing.  The  book  on  that  subject  is  still  to  seek,  but  what  we 
have  here  will  be  very  useful  to  (hose  exceptionally  clever 
teachers  who  can  adapt  Mr.  Crane's  teaching  to  the  needs  of 
the  elementary  student.  • 

Whats  What:  a  Guide  for  To-day  to  Life  as  it  is  and  Things 
as  They  are.  By  Harry  Quilter,  M.A.  xii. -f- 1,182  pp.  (Son- 
nenschein. )  6r.  net. — In  testing  the  efficiency  of  Ibis  book  as  a 
vade  mecum,  we  have  been  disappointed  as  well  as  pleased.  A 
volume  of  this  kind,  like  a  dictionary,  must  provide  an  answer 
to  a  reasonable  inquiry,  or  it  fails  of  its  purpuse.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  principle  which  has  guided  Mr.  Quilter  in  the 
selection  of  topics  is  not  very  clear,  and  the  compression  towards 
the  end  of  the  alphabetical  order  suggests  that  considerations  of 
space  have  determined  the  number  of  matters  to  be  dealt  with 
rather  than  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subjects.  Among 
the  subjects  of  educational  interest  on  which  we  find  the  ipse 
dixit  of  Mr.  Quilter  or  his  coadjutors  are  public  scbooli — each 
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of  the  c'^l  ichools  being  preicnled  with  its  merits  and  dis- 
advantages ;  education,  in  many  aspects ;  examination,  kinder- 
garten, slody  of  languages,  drawing,  universities,  grammar 
schools.  Civil  Service,  and  numerous  other  topics ;  but  if  the 
book  is  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  know- 
ledge-pajjet  it  is  often  found  wanting.  For  example,  there  is  no 
explanation  of  Betterment,  Blocking  a  Bill,  Caucus,  Chauviniil, 
Cinque  Potts,  Darwinism,  Demyship,  Scholarship  and  Exhibi- 
tion (what  are  the  differences  between  these  three?),  Fata  Mor- 
gana, Fives,  Longitude,  Morganatic  Marriage,  Senior  Optimes, 
Wrangler,  Han  of  Campaign,  pte-Kaphaclitism,  Recidivist,  the 
Kubicon,  Sloyd,  Tammany,  Uliramonlane,  and  many  terms  of 
this  kind  included  in  general  knowledge  examinations.  It 
would  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  book  if  much  of  the 
present  contents  had  been  omitted  or  abridged  in  order  to  make 
loom  for  descriptions  of  such  subjects  as  those  we  have  mea- 
tioDcd. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tie  EJitars  dc  net  hold  tkemselvej  rtsfvHiiile  for  ikt  ofitiions 
tjcpressed  in  letlers  ukich  afftar  >«  ihtse  (olumtu.  As  a 
rule,  a  tttUr  criticising  any  artieli  or  rtvitw  printtd  in 
Th«  School  Worlii  viiU  ht  submitltd  to  the  contributor 
btfort  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  rtpty  may  appear 
together. 

Artiflciality  in  School  MAthematies. 

I  HOPE  you  will  allow  me  to  enler  a  protest  against  a  passage 
in  your  February  number,  vii.  •  "  As  the  representatives  of  the 
traditional  sequence  of  subject  matter  in  school  mathematics 
have  not  taken  up  the  defence  of  the  existing  machinery,  it 
must  be  as»umcd  that  they  are  either  indiflfereni  or  cannot  give 
substaniial  reasons  against  the  proposed  changes.'' 

I  venture  lo  submit  that  (he  silence  of  the  great  body  of 
mathematical  masters  gives  no  foundation  for  any  such  assump- 
tion. So  far  as  I  know,  no  invitation  has  as  yet  been  given  by 
the  Committee  for  them  to  express  any  opinion.'  The  letter 
you  publish  has  been  written  in  response  lo  an  invitation  from 
one  o(  ihat  body.  There  is  no  indication  lo  whom  the  invila- 
lion  was  sent,  or  what  the  terms  of  the  invitation  may  have 
been.  The  gentlemen  who  have  signed  that  letter  would  not, 
I  feel  sure,  make  any  claim  to  have  acted  as  representatives  of 
the  opinion  of  schoolmasters  as  a  body.  A  glance  at  the  list 
will  show  that,  except  in  the  case  of  two  schools,  they  do  not 
appear  to  represent  the  body  of  opinion  at  the  schools  from 
which  ihey  write.  The  letter,  therefore,  appears  to  be  only  of 
x-alne  as  representing  their  views  as  individuals. 

Now  for  indiWduals,  or  bodies  of  men,  who  advocate  any 
particular  change,  this  is  the  time  lo  push  that  change  lo  the 
front.  For  those  whose  policy  it  may  be  lo  oppose  the  pro- 
posed changes,  it  will  be  the  right  time  to  express  an  opinion 
when  it  is  known  which  of  the  many  changes  advocated  are  to 
be  seriously  considered  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. Though  some  members  of  that  Committee  have  in- 
dicated an  impatient  contempt  for  the  intelligence  and  open- 
mindedness  of  mathematical  teachers  as  a  body,  which  I  con- 


^  Mr.  H*wkins  is  uomct  in  ib«  view  be  ukcs  of  the  letter  sent  Co  the 
Bntitkh  Ajsociacicici  Committee  by  twenty*tbrec  mastere  in  public  scbooln. 
Wc  are  in  ibe  position  to  »uite  that  the  Cofflmiilee  h«A  not  invited  expressions 
of  opinion  fratn  any  body  of  IcAchers.  It  was.  of  course,  quite  peimt-<sable 
for  one  of  the  members  lo  invite  a  statement  of  views  from  practical  school- 
masters; bT3t  ibe  invittition  and  the  response  must  be  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  it>dividual  actions,  and  no  more  than  this  is  implied  tn  the 
Itltcr.— Editors,  Tmk  School  Woild.! 


sider  wholly  undeserved,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  ti 
Committee  would  propose  radical  changes  in  the  whole  systt 
of  elementary  mathemalical  teaching  in  this  country, 
endeavour  to  enforce  it— as  you  suggest — by  bringing 
weight  of  their  influence  to  bear  upon  examining  bodies,  wii 
taking  into  their  earnest  consideration  the  opinions  of  repi 
lalive  teachers.  Presumably  they  will  take  steps  to  obtain 
opinions  of  men  representative  of  every  school  of  thought, 
of  tried  experience  in  the  education  of  youth.  Such  men 
these  are  not  likely  to  spend  their  time  in  fighting  shadi 
they  will  wait  until  definite  issues  are  put  before  them,  and 
will  then  be  found  perfectly  capable  of  giving  sulistanlial 
for  or  against  any  proposed  change  which  may  be  submitted 
them.  An  experience  of  nearly  forty  years,  man  and  boy,  tt 
vinces  me  that  there  is  no  body  of  men  against  whom  a  chi^ 
of  indifference  to  the  highest  interests  of  their  profe^ion  can 
fairly  be  brought.  The  mathemalical  master  in  the  majoriljf 
schools  is  hampered  in  many  ways,  but  in  my  experience 
is  no  class  of  masters  more  anxious  and  wilting  lo  take  adij 
more  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  adapt  their  leaching 
ihe  capacity  of  their  pupils,  more  ready  to  adopt  any 
which  the  experience  of  a  colleague  has  shown  to  be  beni 
in  the  training  of  his  pupils.  It  is  important  to  remember 
the  only  experience  which  can  be  regarded  as  tinal  is 
experience  of  teachers  whose  work  is  exactly  similar  in 
ler  as  regards  material,  as  regards  the  aim  of  their  worl 
regards  the  conditions  under  which  their  classes  are  ft 
and  the  time  and  encouragement  given  to  ihe  subject 

If  you   can   afford   me  space,  I   should   like  to  add  a 
words  on  Ihe  general  subject. 

It  may  help  lo  clear  our  minds  if  we  realise  that  the  « 
enquiry  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  heads. 

(1)  How  may  the  teaching  of  certain  facts  and  methods 
nected  with  mathematics  be  most  .successfully  undertaken  withoa 
undue  prejudice  to  the  education  of  the  schoolboy  ?  This  B»| 
1  think,  be  safely  relegated  lo  the  consideration  of  the  teacbd 
of  our  engineering  classes,  who  might  perhaps  think  it  wise  I 
attempt  lo  carry  out  Professor  Perry's  syllabus,  teseiving  fe 
themselves  the  right  so  to  mi^dify  and  rearrange  it  as  mayb 
suggested  by  experience  in  the  leaching  of  boys. 

(2)  What  ate  the  shortcomings  of  our  present  system  ( 
mathematical  education,  properly  so-called,  which  have  led  I 
a  widespread  feeling  that  it  is  inethcient  in  its  results  aa 
repellent  in  its  methods?  This  charge  is  a  very  serious  oM 
and  it  is  one  which  no  thoughtful  teacher  can  receive  wt 
indifference.  Personally  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  thfll 
is  some  justification  for  it,  but  it  requires  very  careful  thought  ( 
find  a  remedy.     The  first  step  is  lo  find  the  cause. 

I  have  studied  carefully  the  "  Discussion  on  Ihe  Teachiogd 
Mathematics,"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  charges  broofH 
against  the  present  system  as  regards  division  (2)  of  our  subject 
maybe  summed  up  by  the  one  word  "artificiality."  We  il< 
bound  down  by  artificial  limilations,  and,  do  what  we  will,M 
long  as  thcK  are  maintained  we  cannot  tie  thoroughly  c6Bd<lli| 
and  we  find  it  hard,  though  not  so  impossible  as  many  of  M 
critics  represent,  lo  be  moderately  interesting. 

In  quite  elementary  work  this  artificiality  is  chiefly  due  ( 
the  want  of  originality  in  pass  examiners.  These  copy  M 
another  with  such  wearisome  reiteration  thai  every  oon 
question  has  instantly  to  be  leptesenled  by  bookwork.  Ol 
text-books  consequently  contain  ghastly  chapters  on  "doc 
problems,"  and  on  every  conceivable  form  of  simplificatioo 
fractions,  with  an  appendix  to  include  a  mass  of  exam^ 
suggested  by  some  original  question  which  has  appeared  sit 
the  last  edition  came  out. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  serious  form  of  artificiality  is  atbitt) 
limitation  as  to  the  methods  to  be  used.     In  eltroentary  w( 
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tUt  priodpftlly  lakes  the  form  of  insisting  on  arithmetic  or 

i'r'n  being  used  for  the  solution  uf  a  particular  prublem, 

;  rcgaril  to  the  suitability  of   the  melhixl    insisted  on. 

:'■  rr  work  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of  the  Calculiis  from 

s  irhich  can  best  be  done  by  use  of  it  is  deplorable. 

In  pituhle  to  take  a  clever  boy    who  is  fitted  to  go  on  to 

ti|ka  branches,  and   spend    perhaps   two    years   with   him, 

pWiag  him  up  in  methods  of  doing  questions  by  dis(>uised 

tfKiitial,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  thereby  a  scholarship 

tflleuuversity. 

jUolbo  form  of  artificiality,  and  ihe  one  which  is  hardest  to 

Mfau,  is  the  continued  use  of  Euclid's  order  and  postulates  in 

toiaiary  work.     Much  has  been  written  about  this  on  both 

■fb.    My  own  opinion  is  that  much   better  results  could  lie 

ihmtil  by  an  authoritative  and  judicious  reform  of  the  postu- 

tm  aad  sequence   of  propositions   than    in   any  other  way. 

Hm  •ame  authorised    sequence    is   necessary   is    abundantly 

pmi  by  the  existence  of  a  text-book  in  which  converse  pro- 

IWioat  arc  alternatively  proved  by  assuming  the  converse. 

tklidea  nf  picking  out  certain  propositions  as  landmarks,  and 

•"^'■q  the  rest,  is  to  me  most  repugnant.     I  cannot  believe 

a  course  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  "  average  boy."    I 

\;ecst,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  postulates  be  amended 

.e    all    purposes    for    which    modern    instruments   are 

aunuiiy  used.      I  would  then  alter  the  sequence  so  as   to 

at  once   some   o(   the   properties  of  the   circle.     These 

are  much  the  most  interesting  to  the  average  boy,  and 

fast  instinct  when  asked  to  do  a  ridei  is  to  fly  to  them, 

;h  be  knows  nothing  about  ihem.     Give  him  Prop.  I. 

with,  then  III.   27,  18,  29,  by  superposition,  let  him 

the  same  method  that   in  circles  uf  equal  radii  (he 

mfcrences  are  equal.     I.  15  follows  at  once.      In  equal 

if  the  arcs  AB,   BC  =  the  arcs  A'B',  B'C,  then  the 

angles  of  the  triangles  ABC,  A'B'C  are  erjual  tespec- 

Sbow  him  that  the  same  facts  are  true  for  arcs,  &c., 

lame  circle,   and    I.    5  follows    at  once.     Drop  out  all 

which  are  only  useful   as  lemmas,  e.g.,  1.  7,  and 

IIL  23  and  24.     Introduce  some  of  the  propositions  ol 

tV.  as  you  go  along,  intercut  will  be  kept  awake,  and 

at  instruments  for  their  legitimate  purpose  will  be  en- 

The  amount  of  numerical   verification  to  be  used 

be  left  to  the  teacher,  who  must  never  allow  a  buy 

reriAcatioo  and  proof. 

A<  regards  the  theory  of  parallels  I  have  never  seen  a  method 

noting   the  question  which  I  liked  as   well  as   Euclid's. 

••erage  boy  finds  no  difficulty  in  understanding  and  accept- 

Uttn  12  if  it  is  explained  to  him  as  a  lequel  to  I.  28.     He 

Bot  be  able  to  quote  it,  but  that  is  a  different  thing. 

ttcoad  book  is,  in  ray  opinion,  most  useful  for  the  purpose 

It  waa  intended,  to  prove  certain  elementary  theorems 

theory  of  numtiers  which  boys  as  »  rule  have  learnt  to 

without  proof.      The   restriction   as   to   the   use  of  the 

tiga  should  be  abolished. 

{nint    to  be  aimed   at   all  through  is  the  abolition  of 

ity,    without   leaving   gaps   or   departing   from    logical 

Take   geometrical   and  analytical  conies  together, 

njecliag    either     method    whenever    the   other    is 

ptcferable. 

m,   let    us   not   forget   that  one  great  object  of 

to  ttrrrgthen  weak  points  as  well  as  to  develop 

Let  us  teach  our  pupils  to  surmount  difficulties, 

be  always  dodging  round  them.      By  all   means  let  us 

wc  caa  to  smooth  away  unnecessary  obsltuclions  in  the 

kosvledge,  but  do  not  let  us  try  to  conduct  the  young 

it  in  a  motor  car. 

'  College.  Cecil.  Hawkins. 

Pct«Mf7  loth. 
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Bnctid  in  Sohooli. 

In  the  schools  of  to-day,  owing  to  Ihe  multiplication  of  sub- 
jects— scientific,  technical  and  modern — the  time  devoted  to 
each  subject,  and  in  particular  to  mathematics,  is  a  minimum, 
and  consequently  it  is  imperative  that  all  unnecessary  prolixity 
should  be  removed.  The  general  desire  to  replace  Euclid  by  a 
more  concise  introduction  to  elementary  Geometry  has  irisen 
mainly  for  this  reason. 

Now  clearly,  in  the  majority  of  schools,  such  a  step  can  only 
be  taken  suVjsequent  to  corresponding  decisions  by  Ihe  various 
Boards  of  Examinations.  The  important  question  at  Ihe  present 
time  is  not  so  much  "  Shall  Euclid  be  superseded  ?"  as  "  What 
is  to  lake  the  place  of  Euclid  ?  "  It  is  clearly  impossible  for  the 
majority  of  the  teaching  profession  to  accept  the  dictum  of  any 
one  teacher  with  all  his  peculiarities.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
each  master  to  provide  a  special  geometrical  groundwork  for  his 
pupils  is  to  render  Geometry  a  science  of  time,  place  and  eccen- 
tricity. 

It  is  most  essential  that  eleroentaiy  Geometry  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  drift  into  the  present  state  of  Geometrical  Conic 
Sections,  in  which  subject  every  text-book  has  its  own  par- 
particular  sequence,  Ihe  riders  of  one  book  being  the  proposi- 
tions of  another,  and  most  propositions  set  in  an  examination 
can  be  done  with  ease  by  the  reader  of  Besant  or  Taylor,  and 
with  difficulty  by  the  reader  of  Taylor  or  Besant. 

The  want  of  an  authoritative  basis  and  sequence  in  Conies 
is  strongly  fell  ;  a  fortiori,  would  it  be  so  in  elementary  Geo- 
metry ?  I  doubt  amid  the  multitude  of  books  if  any  mathe- 
maticians have  a  clear,  comprehensive  grasp  of  Conies 
comparable  with  their  conception  of  the  logic  uf  geometry  as 
obtained  from  Euclid.  (Conic  Sections  needs  its  Euclid).  For 
Euclid,  however  faulty  and  old-fashioned,  cramped  in  idea  and 
oblivious  to  common-sense,  furnishes  at  least  a  basis  to  the 
science  of  geometry,  and  it  should  be  superseded  only  by  some 
system  of  elementary  geometry  clearly  less  faulty,  more  logical, 
and  uf  equal  authority. 

Euclid  gone,  how  is  elementary  Geometry  to  escape  (he chaps 
of  many  books  and  individual  ideas? 

There  is  one  solution  to  this  question.  A  committee  of 
responsible  mathemaiicians,  men  of  authority  on  the  subject, 
might  lie  formed  to  decide  these  points  : — 

(1)  The  axioms  and  postulates  of  geometry. 

(2)  A  general  principle  of  sequence. 

(3)  Those  propositions  which  are  of  first  importaace  and 
quotable. 

This  would  bring  the  subject  into  n  practicable  form.  On 
such  an  authoritative  basis  those  who  will  write  books  could  do 
so  on  the  same  main  principles. 

Teaching  would  thus  escape  the  confusion  of  many  different 
books,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  narrow  submission  to  the 
eccentricities  of  a  chosen  book  or  of  the  teacher  himself,  and 
examinations  would  be  set  on  a  subject  rather  than  on  a  text- 
book. 

A.  ClbkbntJonbs. 

Bradford  Grammar  School. 

The  letter  addressed  by  a  number  of  mathematical  masters 
in  public  schools  to  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  British 
Association  to  consider  imptovemenn  in  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics conL-iins  many  suggestions  which,  surely,  all  mathemati- 
cal masters  will  gladly  endorse  ;  but  are  they  not  too  timid  in 
their  attack  upon  Euclid  ? 

Wc  are  already  many  years  behind  other  countries  in  our 
methods  of  teaching  geometry,  and  this  is  due  in  great  part  to 
our  reluctance  to  abandon  our  beloved  Euclid.  We  can  never 
hope  to  make  up  these  arrears  by  merely  tinkering  with  Eadid 
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— dropping  a  propoiition  here,  changing  the  order  of  proposi- 
tions there,  and  postponing  the  reading  of  a  particular  book 
until  some  of  its  propositions  are  required  to  prove  one  in 
another  book. 

or  course,  (here  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
more  sweeping  reform,  of  which,  I  suppose,  the  most  obvious 
is  that  of  deciding  upon  what  order  should  be  followed,  since 
there  will  be  many  authorities  who  will  loudly  advocate  their 
own  particular  schemes. 

But  the  change  must  be  made  some  time,  and  why  not  now  ? 
If  (his  Committee  contents  itself  with  dodging  the  difficulties,  we 
shall  find  that  the  more  progressive  of  our  teachers  will  very 
soon  cut  themselves  adiift  from  the  public  examinations  and 
adopt  one  or  other  of  the  American  text-books,  which  are  easily 
obtainable. 

This  result  I,  for  one,  should  be  sorry  to  see,  and  should 
greatly  prefer  to  find  that  a  sufficiently  up-to-date  scheme  is 
brought  forward  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association. 

Frank  M.  Kingdon. 

The  College, 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

Hlitorloal  MoTeli  for  Period  B.C.  S5-i.D.  1066. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  supplement  the  list  of 
historical  novels  in  the  December  number  of  Thr  School 
World,  which  cover  period  1066-1399,  with  another  list  which 
would  cover  period  B.C.  55-1066?  This,  with  the  list  given  in 
December,  would  cover  the  whole  of  the  period  for  the  Cam- 
bridge Local  next  Christmas,  and,  I  think,  would  prove  useful 
to  other  masters  and  myself  preparing  pupils  for  the  Locals. 

Harold  G.  Hall. 

Battersea  Grammar  School, 
St.  JiAn's  Hill,  S.W. 

One  or  two  of  the  lists  of  historical  novels  cited  in  our 
December  issue  begin  at  1066.  In  addition  to  the  thirty  older 
books  contained  in  Mr.  H.  C.  Bowen's  "  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Historical  Novels  and  Tales  "  (Stanford.  1883,  is.  6d.),  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Roman  PBRior>.— H.  Ellington,*  "A  Story  of  Ancient 
Wales"  (Caradoc):  G.  A.  Henty,  "Bene  the  Briton" 
(Boadicea  and  Nero) ;  L.  M.  P.  Black.*  "  For  His  Country's 
Sake"  (South-west  Britain  and  Rome,  /»■»/.  Trajan);  A.  J. 
Church,  "  The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  "  (Departure  of  the 
Romans). 

Early  England.— Gertrude  Holies.*  "The  Son  of  iElle" 
(King  Edwin,  616-618) :  Sir  Clements  Markham,  "  The  PaU- 
dins  of  Edwin  the  Great "  (introdacing  Muhammad) ;  Charles 
W.  Whistler,  "  A  Thane  of  Wessex"  (Viking  Raids,  f.  8«5) ; 
and  "Wolfric  the  Weapon  Thane"  (S.  Edmund  and  East 
Ai^UaV. 

Altrkd's  RtlCN. — .\nme  L.  Gee.*  "A  Door  of  Hope" 
(866-S79):  Mary  H.  Debenham.*  "Keepers  of  England" 
(879-901)  :  Goitko  Stables,  *'  Twixt  Day  Dawn  and  L%ht " ; 
Paul  Creswick.  "  In  Alfted's  Day,  a  Story  of  Saga  the  Dane  "  ; 
G.  A.  Henty,  "The  Dragon  and  the  Raven";  E.  Gilliat, 
"  (3od  Save  kii«  Alfred." 

Danish  CoNgrisrs.— Robert  Le^hton.  "Olaf  the  Glori- 
ous" (down  to.  the  Bal'.le  of  SroU) ;  Charles  W.  Whistler, 
"  Kii^  OiaTS  Kiitsman  "  (iCHaf  Tivggvasoa  and  Knnt). 

The  Enough  Rsstoration.  —  Mary  M.  Daridsun, 
''  Edward  the  Exile "  tWaDderings  all  over  Europe  of  a  sod 
^  Edmund  Ituoside):  D.  Rjle  Griffiths.  "Elgiva.  the 
DMCktcT  of  a  Thcga  "  (God  wine's  Sons) ;  E.  &  Hoit.  »  Behind 
the  Veil " :  Emsaa  Leslie.  "  Gytha's  Message  " :  G.  A.  Henrr, 
"Widf  tke  SaxoB."    (TW  last  thiee  deal  with  the  Noraaa 


"  Phra  the  Phoenician,"  by  E.  Lester  Arnold,  rela 
adventures  of  a  person  endowed  with  a  kind  of  inter 
immortality ;  there  are  episodes  illustrative  of  the  pre- 
and  the  Roman  periods  and  of  the  times  of  King  Alfred. 

NoTB. — Since  the  previous  list  was  compiled  there  ha 
published  an  American  romance — which  has  been  except 
well    reviewed — dealing   with   the    First  Crusade — by 
Davis,  "God  Wills  It." 

*  Books  matkod  by  an  asterisk  have  been  noticed   in  Tub 
World. 

"Snbjeets  for  London  Mfttrienlation  Exunlnatic 

With  reference  to  the  letter  appearing  in  your  J 
number  under  this  title,  the  writer  takes  exception  1 
portion  of  the  memorial  presented  by  the  A.M.A. 
with  section  [a)  of  the  compulsory  subjects.  Referring 
changes  advocated  by  the  A.M.A..  he  says.  "  They  am 
substituting  geography  for  historical  English  langua 
English  literature  " ;  and  afterwards  speaks  of  the  "  sugg 
as  being  "  unfortunate."  Permit  me  to  point  out  tl 
Committee  used  the  words,  "  mother  tongue,  English  1 
and  geography,"  in  place  of  the  one  word  "  English  " 
Regulations. 

Surely  the  "suggestion"  is  that  of  the  writer  rath< 
that  of  the  A.M.A.  The  expression  "mother  tongu< 
purposely  used  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  "  Ei 
which  is  made  to  do  duty  in  the  Regulations  not  only  for '. 
language  but  also  for  English  history  and  the  ge< 
relating  thereto.  The  memorial  simply  dealt  with  the 
scheme  of  the  examination,  and  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  association  would  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
its  views  as  to  the  scope  of  eadi  subject  before  the 
in  due  course. 

Chas.  E.  Bkoi 

Christ's  Hospital, 

Febnury  13th. 


The  School  World. 

A  Monthly  Maguino  of  EducationnI  Work  ; 
Progr«ss. 


Editorial  and  Pubusbikg  Officcs, 
ST.     MARTIN'S    STREET.     LONDON. 


C»mtritmtitm  amd  GtmrmI  Ctrmftmdtmct  skmUd  U 
tit  Sditm. 

Aunwn  iMttn  amd  Adfrtistmttmts  skmUd  it  addr 
Ilk  PmHisJun. 

Tat  School  World  u  pmUisiid  «  ftm  dtrt  U; 
ilgimmit^  tf  tmck  mmA.  Tkt  frict  ^ m  si^gU  t»/y  is  si 
Ammm»i  tahtriptitm,  iacAidimf  ftst^gt,  i^Jk  sUUu^s. 

Tit  EttHtrs  via  it  glad  it  emsidimilmUt  t^Htbs,  w 

Jii  itmtriimritmi   mtuU  it    vcmiimmml  kr  t^  ^ 
tf  Ht  mmOtr,  tim^  mte  mtmmrify  M  fJAmti 


If  ARCH,    1902."' 
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IX. 


EDUCATIONAL    LIST. 


JVELLES    NOBMANDES. 


^QC  Short  Stories  rrom  the  Works  of  Jran  Revel.  Edited,  with 
ro««fk  hf  jckscfH  DiiiAMRt,  M-  i-^  A..  AuUtaiit'Mailer  in  Harrow 
cbooL     llhulrmted.     Cloth,  ».  net. 

kc  atorio  arc  cbaTmint;,  &impty  told  iii  a  %tyle  that  ra»cinate'.  .  .  . 
M««  in  March  of  a  rc'dinf  hook  ibal  !•<  a  real  pleasure  to  read*  we 


i  FRENCH    LANGUAGE    DRILL. 

With  a  KevUion  and  a  compariion  of  the  more  important  facts  in  Gram* 
mar  (Accidence  and  Syntax),  based  on  Intuilioti  nnd  Phunetic*.      By 
Ui.vssK  A,  DuTuiT.     Part  I.,  Klementakv.    Cloih,  u.  6d.  net. 
"  Contaiiu  a  Urge  number  of  cxerci^et  ba^ed  on  Dent's   '  Fir&t  French 

Uook.'  .  .  .  The  Author  bai  done  his  work  well.  .  .  ,  We  welcome  in  Mi. 

Duloit  an  able  teacher  on  the  lines  of  the  reform  mtthod."—  /itfmcatioHmi 

Times. 


ASINEXTES.      By  Mrs.  J.  G.  Fraser. 


'lench  Story  for  English  Childien. 


With  200  Marginal  llluslralions  by  II,  M.  Bkol'K.     School  Ettilioii.    Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

She  U  ably  ^ilei! 


"  Mn.  Prajrr  i>  well  kntxk-n  u  an  umisiully  briglii  ami  clev«r  wKur  al  Moria  for  chiJdKn,  and  she  is  iiisut  at  hu  but. 
Brock.*' — Educatioftmi  Timis. 


lENTS  MODERN   LANGUAGE  SERIES.     Edited  by  WalUrMpjmam.M.A 


•n  Ihc  principle  advocited  by  the  pioneers  (ifth«  Reform  Movement  in 
tnfermMti^n*tt,  and  by  a  large  nunil>cr  of  prominent  teachers  in  Swil/ci 

frencb. 

SEyESTlt    t.t)ITIO.\.    (Tiotnti-sijrih  Thnuand.) 

i.riRBT  FRENCH  BOOK.    Haicd  00  the  HSUel  Picture. 
n..     By  &   AUGK  and  W.  RlFPMA.VN.     Clolb.  i\.  6d.  net. 
)  Edition  coHtaiHi  J  sim/ilt  soh^s^  vfith  mHsic. 

^S  SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK.     Hy  S.  At£K  and  W.  Kin- 
Av\.    I  ilu--iraie:d  by  (.    L.  iiK(.<CK.   SticnJ  Editiott.    Cloth,  1^  6d.  net. 

■  JOVEUBE  NICHEE.  By  Mine.  E.  UK  Phi!^ssen«e.  Edi- 
k)  io  S.  .AioE.     Illustrated  by  C.  t.  Baock'.    Cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

SRCH  DAILY  LIFE.  Common  Words  and  Common  Things, 
da^cad  bj  W,  Kin>MA>..^  from  Ilr.  Kwun's"  Petit  P.visien."  Cloth, 
kbl  rwl. 

MMM  BHOIIT  PLAYB  BY  SOUVBBTRB.  Kdited  by 
Ua'.-triTii  N't.MiT.     Cloih,  Is.  6d.  net. 

KLINEB    OF  FRENCH    HISTORICAL    GRAMMAR. 

U.    r.  B.ta«,  M.A..  Ph.  I  (.(Heidelberg).     Cloth,  js.  6d.  net. 

Bra  SCHOOL  grammar  of  modern  french. 

PC  H.  Claki:«,  M.A.,  and  C.  J.  Mlkhav,  B.A.  3.S.  6d.  neu 
wy  fcailliant  book."— JVifiir,/*^  Rnirtu.  \Jiut  fubtiihtil. 


<  Icrmany  (ViKTOK,  Fkancke,  Wai. TKa,  &c.),  by  the  Aisaciatiau  Phemili^itt 
iland.  likaiHlinavui,  and  America.         ",*  A  t6-/^.  List  en  nfflicAtittt. 

(Berman. 

10 r Kin  {/:.\i:Li^in  kpition. 

DENT'S  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK.   Based  on  the  Holicl  Pictures 
f  the  Season*.      lly  S.  .^i..K,  S.   HA.MiiUR'iEl,  and  W.  RtrrslANK. 

Uy  S.  Alcs  and  NV.  RirrMAN.s'. 


By   Dr.    Kro.n.      Second  Kttilitm, 


CInth.  JS.  net 

■DENT'S  GERMAN  READER. 

Cloth.  2S.  6d.  neL 
t  GERMAN    DAILY    LIFE. 

Cloth.  3..  6d.  net. 

pbonctics, 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHONETICS :  Enfllih,  Franoh  and  Qerniui. 

Translated  and  Adapted  by  W,  Kll'r.MA.VN  from  Prof.  Vife.TOK'b  "  Kleine 
Phonetik."     With  numerous  Diagrams.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

for  Ccacbcrs. 

jH,t  I'ttblisktJ.        iECO.VD  lUUTIOX.  Reviled  and  EitUuxed. 

HINTS    ON    TEACHING    FRENCH.     With  a  Running  Com 
mcntary  to  Dent's  First  ami  Second  French  Books.     By  W.  Rl|.r.MANN, 

HINTS  ON  TEACHING  GERMAN.    With  a  Running  Comment- 
ary to  Dent's  First  German  Book  and  German  Reader.    Cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 


Teachers  of  the  Subjects  may  have  Specimen  Copies  of  books  marked  •  free  :  ♦  half-price.    Cstalogues  and  I.^sts  on  application. 
J.    .M.    DENT    &    CO.,  3<j  &    30,   llKt.voKi.    Stkeet,    London,   W.C. 


GALLENKAMP  i  Co.,  Ltd., 

^19  &  21,  Sun  Street,  Finsbury  Square, 

LONDON,    E.C. 

Hiipplv  WA.  Reiiuisitcs  foi- 

GIENGE  WORK 
IN  SCHOOLS 

^T  SPECIAL  RATES 

mCLUDIKO 

)alsnce«,  Drying-Ovens,  Furnaces, 
tTYLENE     BURNERS    AND    OENERAT0R8, 

Hot   Air  and   Water   Motori.  Water  Baths. 

miSCOPES,  LABORATORY  STANDS, 

.  tpMlro*cap«*,  B«et«rlolo<lo«l  App&ratut, 

I'fLT.a    Pv  .^^■^.    PokCKLAI*.    AND  Cl.AV  Waki  , 

I  OboraMrr  Otata  Ware  A  QIait  Tubing,  Ac,  Ac.  Ac 


CATALOGUE  (660  pages  of  Illustrations 
Prices)  may  be  had  gratis  on  application 
Daslera  on   mentioning   '  School  V^  orld." 


JOBN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd, 

20-26,  Sardinia  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn,    LONDON,   W.C. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

CHEMICAL  AND 

PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 


■  VBRY    DESCRIPTION. 

APPARATUS    and    MATERIALS 

For  Second  Years  Cotirse  in  Science 

as  detailed  in  the  circular  issued  by  the   Deparimeni 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 

Priced    Pamphlet    post   Owe. 
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READY  IW  MABCH.      t>rie«  J*.  6d..  ftte  by  poit. 

THE 

or 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1902, 

O02ITAI!l»0 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  &c.,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Examina- 
tion Papers: — 


1.  PapcrBsetatEzaminationofTeacherBl  .,.j 
«     T^*  ,  }  Midsu 

for  Diplomu  '  *"'""'" 

a.  Do.  do. 


do. 


~  [  Miasuimner,  1901. 

Cbristm&s,  1901. 

3.  Papers  set  at  Examtnatioo  of  Fupils)  ,,.,    _  ,«_, 

for  Certificates      ..         ..       '^. .  [  Midsummor.  1001. 

4.  Do.  do.  do.  Christinas,  1901. 
6.  Papers    set    at    Professional    Pr6-I»,  „u    ,™,', 

Timinary  Examination    . .         ..] ^^^^  ^^^ ' 
U.  Do.  do.  do.  September,  1901 . 

'■  '""PJ'io^""''^"*"^"""^""'"'-)  Midsummer,  1901. 

B.  Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1901. 


LONDON : 
FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89,  FarringdoD  St.,  E.G. 

HIGH    CLASS 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

EXAMINATION   PAPERS, 

REPORTS,    PROSPECTUSES, 
LISTS,    PROGRAIVIMES, 

ALL   REQUIREMENTS. 


HIGHEST    TESTIMONIALS. 


Particulars   and    Estimates   Post   Free. 


FOST  AND   TELEORAPB  ADDRESS: 

the:    IltJGBY    PRESS 

RUGBY. 


MATHEMATICAL    BOOK! 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Ipollonlus  of  Perga.  Conic  Sections. 
Edited  in  modem  notation,  by  T.  !>. 
Heath,  lf<98    . . 

BALL,  W.  W.  B.  Uihtory  of  tlie  Study  of 
Matbemutics  at  Cambridge,  IStJO 

Cambridge  Senate-House  Problems  and 
Riders,  1878,  with  Solutions.    Ed.  Glaisher 

Cambridge  Scholarships  and  Kxajuiuations, 
18G1  aud  1682,  Kxamiuatiou  Tapers,  edited 
by  K.  Potts 

CLAPIN,  A.  C.     Opticivl  Problems,  IWoU 

DE  MORGAN,  A.  Hamchnndra's  Problems 
i>[  Maxima  aud  Minima,  with  Introduction, 
1869    .. 

Newtou  :  His  friend  and  his  niece,  1866 

The  Book  of  .Vlmauacs.       ind  Edition, 

1871  .. 
EARN8HAW,  SAMUEL.    The   Doctrine  of 

Gtrius,  1S81 

ELLIS  R.  LESLIE.  Miithematical  aud  other 

Writing!;,  Portrait,  )80a 

GREGORY,    DUNCAN     F.        Mathematical 

Writings,  Portrait,  1S65 

HALLIWELL  [    PHILLIPS]  J.  0.       Kara 

Mathematica:  Collection  of  Karly  Treatises, 

HARKNESS,  J.  and  F.  MORLEY.     Treatise 

uu  the  TliLOr)-  of  Functions,  1893 

HAY  WARD,  R.  B.  Algebra  of  Coplanar  Vec- 
tors and  Trigonometry,  189*2 

HOSKINS,  L.  M.  Elements  of  Orapbic 
Statics,  189J     .  . 

IBBETSON,  W.  J.  Elcmeutary  Treatise  on 
the  Mathematical  Theory  of  I'erfectly 
Klastio  Solids,  1887        . . 

JACKSON,  J.  S.    Geometrical  Conic  Sections, 

1872  .. 
JOHNSON,  W.  E.    Treatise  ou  Trigonometry, 

1889     .  . 
LACHLAN,    R.      Elementary    Treatise    on 
Modern  Pure  Geometry,  1893 

LATOON,  F.    Ou  Common  and   "Perfect" 

Magic  Squares,  1896 

McClelland,  W.  J.  Treatise  ou  tbc 
Geonietrj- of  the  Circle,  1891 

MACFARLANE,  A.  Physical  Arithmetic, 
1885    .. 

Mathematical  Mouthly.  Edited  by  J.  D. 
Rlnklk.     Complete  in  3  vols.,  1869-61 

MATTHEWS,  Q.  F.    Manual  of  Logarithms, 

18'JO    .. 

NEWMAN,  F.  W.  Difficulties  of  Elementary 
Geometry,  1841 

SCOTT,  C.  A.  Certain  Modem  Ideas  and 
Methods  in  Plane  AnaL  Geometry,  1894  . . 

THOMSON,  J,  J.  Application  of  Dynamios 
to  Physics  and  Chemistry,  1888 

WHEWELL,  WM.  Account  of  his  writings. 
Ac,  by  I.  TouHLSTEa     2  vols.,  1876 

WOLSTENHOLME,  J.  Mathematical  Prob- 
lems.    3rd  and  last  Edition,  1891 

WRIGHT,  R.  H.  Problems  and  Theorems  in 
Modern  Geometry,  1871 

Catalogues   iutud,  frf  en  application. 
MACMILLAN  &  BOWES.  1.  Trinity  Stre«t,  Cambria 


(7/6) 
(5/6) 


(16.-) 
(12/-) 

(18/-  oat) 

(8/6) 
(lu/-  net) 

lai/-)    ; 

«/6) 
(8/6) 
O/-) 

iia.6) 

(6/-) 
(T/6) 

(6/-  uel^ 

<ioy-  nei) 
(7/6) 

(85/-) 
(18/.) 
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DAYID  NUTX  57:59,  LONG  ACRE. 

rENNYSON:  An  Inauo;iirftl  Lecture  given  in  the 

'■•.Liverpool  November,  1, 
I fred  Professor  of  English 

''•        t'  ■    -'-■■■.11.      1-.  Lu  !  (Is.  id.  post  free). 

AfODBRN    LANGUAGE    QDARTERLY, 

Kbask  H.  Hk.^th,  of  the  Loudon  Uni- 

.!  ftssistanoe  ot  Dr.  Bbeul,  of  Cambridge, 

,  of  Cambridge,  Mr,  K.  L.  MiLNEn-BAiuiY, 

'f.   \Vt.rTEB    RTrpMAXN,  nnd  Mr.   W.  G. 

■>il  by  >Ir.  Nctt: 

!  volume  forms 

:-  f^i    '^^u  jiiij^i's,    aod  may  be 

!iet  for  10s.  I5d.  a  year,  or  is 

.  :<  nf    the   Modorn   Language 

itioii  for  and  particulars 

Association   may    be   bad 

!an.   .Sts;.  ;    Air.  A.  K.  TwEsryMAji,  Board  of 

Librar)',  Wostmiiuter. 

contains  Hit  following  Articles: — 

reu  of  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  by  Professor 

;  An  Obituary  Notice  of  Professor  Bachheim 

>.  bv  Pr.  Kakl  Bucui.:  La  Creation  du  Monde 

111.;  Itev.  II.  J.  CniVTon;  The  Diary 

.  fcti  y  Years  Ago,  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Moout; 

'ion  of  the  Klmes  In  the  Sestina,  by 

The  Goethe-Feler  at  Franltfurt, 

La  Chanson  de  Marebruck,  In   ^'r. 

■•je;    Milton   on   the   Continent,  by  Miss   F. 

I  Obituary  Notice  of  Professor  Max  Huller,  by  .M. 

J>ur     The  Nicbelungerlled  in  English,  by  Mr.  F. 

II  :    Spenser  and  Puritanism,  by  Mish  Lilian 

:  -.  The  Tartar  Myth,  by  i'rofessor  Leo  Wif.ner; 

White  Devil,  b-.    .Mr.  W.  W.  Guko.    Notes  and 

idence.      Numerous  Reviews.      Reports  of  the 

si  Heeung  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  and 

Ueuphiiologentag   at    Erfurt,  Uy  Mi.  U.  W.  ICvk  ; 

(io  Question,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  I'osioah^  ;  The  "Neuere 

tag,"    1'    Mr.  w!  C.   Beo«-k  ;  Phonetics  in  Class,  by 

I.  vy.  Afwisaos.    Report  on  Commercial  Education. 

■a  IV.  oontainv  Ibo  following  .\rticleH  :  — 

lfl<awUi  Century  Charm,  i>y  Trof.  W.  W.  Skeai  ;  The 
"^SO'Catled  Classical  Metres  in  Elizabethan  Yerse,  by 
tl  Donniana,  by   Mr.   G.   C.   Moork 

\a   Age,    by   Prof.    Fbank   K'ath; 
7cinc  ooLiciy,   'v  Dr.  l^,.  (isrt^i.n;  Fairfax's  Eighth 
by  Mr.  \V.  \V.  i.tui'.o  ;  Minnesong  and  the  Eliza- 
Sonnet,  by   Mr.   V.   C   Nicuoi..so.n  ;     A   Spurious 
Pantagruel,  l>y  Mr.  Aiithi.mi  Tilley  ;  Henry 
H.  I     '.Vylu:  Henry  Yaughan,  by  Miss  (l. 
'I   ■'      rv  Notice  of  Professor  K.  Wernhold, 
'       "cspondence.     Numerous  Reviews. 
ao  Itic   leacning  of  Modern  Languages  at  the  City 
.  Schoal,  at  Clittan  School,  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
1  0oiverslty  College  School,  in  Scotland  and  in 
»rta   of   Meetings   of  the   Modern   Language 
of  the  Scottish   Modern   Language   Associa- 
■r  Ihs  Socii'te   Nationale  des   Professeurs  de 
)aia.     Notts  of  Examinations.     Reviews,  Ac. 

Bach     volume    contains    Prof.    IIipi'Mann's 

»i?i''i  !.i*t^f   K-^ent  Publications,  comprising 

oval  and  modorn).  Social 

■  ml    Practice   of    all    tlie 

,M.iinr.  '    the   chief   work   in 

Philoloin'  ■      I'o  each  title  is 

ri,.!  .-\<  r.  -  .itfws  In  l.bw  literary 

■  ;kad,  America,  and  the  Gouti- 

l    each    volume   ooalaius   an 

.  running  to  upwards  of  2,51K) 

■to.  m'jst  oarofiilly  compiled, 

r>«".  a   .-'  "      ■  '-'ig- 

taoffor-  lool  Librarici, 

j1  igical  and  in 

.mudly  «olici(.«d  on  behalf  of  the  Modern 


GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON'S 

XjIST. 


Just  Publhlu'iJ. 

No.  2.  The  Geographical  Teacher. 

The  Organ  of  liie  Geographical  Association. 

.AinongBt    the   special    fenturos    of    this    nnsiber   are    the 
following  Articles : — 
"  The  Importance  of  Qaogropiiy  in  E^ducatioii." 

By  lU.  Hon.  J.  BavcE,  M.P, 
"  The  Use  of  Ordnance  Maps  in  Teaobing  Geography." 
By  .Sir  Akchim.vld  Geikie,  F.  R.S. 
"  Recent  School  Books."  By  E.  L.  Wethev,  M.A. 

Price  Is,  not. 
Adopted  by  Ote  LONDOS  SCHOOL  BOARD  and  officiaUy 
recommended  by  tite  EUuaition  Department,  Cape  Town. 
Protpecltu  on  application. 

"The  best  Shilling  Atlaa  ever  offered  to  Schools."— 

IjonduH  Chamber  of  Commtrcf  Journal, 

±.    Philips'   Elementary    Atlas    of 
Comparative   Geography. 

A  Serie.s  of  'A6  Coloured    I'lal"'?,  contaming   over  8il    Maps 

and  Diagrams,  with  eigbl  page.!  of  introductory  Iptterpiv^iii. 

Stronyly  bound  in  slill  Imitlnrotto  cover,  cloth  bivi.-k,  la. 

2.    Philips*    Elementary    Atlas    of 
Comparative   Geography. 

(LONDON    EDITION.) 

.Same  as  above,  but  containing  four  additional  I'lates,  uoo- 
sistiug  of  eight   Pictures    and    Plans    of   actual   scoiiei)   in 

the  Loudon  area. 

L<!athcrettc  cover,  cloth  bock,  not  1/*.    Cloth  boards,  net  I/S. 

Detailtd  Prvipectiu  of  theit  AtUuea  grati*  on  application. 


Jimt  PiiOlutliCil. 

Large    Schoolroom    Map    of 

British    South    Africa. 

From  the  Capi^  to  tlie  Great  Jitiket. 

ijcale  -'iO  miles  to  1  inch.      Size-  80  x  fi2  inches. 

Mounted  on  cloth,  p-'IUt-  mid  \arnisbed,  £1    la.  Od. 

The  most  complete  and  up-to-date  Wall  Map  of  British 

South   Africa  yet  published. 

The   "  Diagram  "   Atlas    of 
South    Africa. 

CiPiisistiiig  of  7  Coloured  MiipH  (Physical  and  Political),  with 

Introduction   by   A.  J.   Hkiiucutsos,  Ph.D.      .Still   boards, 

cloth  back,  net  la.  Sd. 

SOTE.—The  Mapa  in  thin  Altai  are  fully  Uttered. 

The    "  Diagram "    Hand    Atlas    of 
the    World. 

Containing  ."Jtl  Coloured  Hand  Mupa  of  tbu  World. 

Strongly  bound  in  clotli,  nt>t  3s, 

This  Series  is  especially  intended  to  emphasise  the  imporlauoo 

of  Land  Klcvaliou,  by  cnabliug  pupiU  to  fill  in  on  the  Maps 

the  details  of  Physical,  Political,  au^J  Commercial  Oeogmphy 

which  the  U.'aclier  wishes  to  irapm^'^!  on  fhnir  in?raory. 

Detailed  Lint  of  the  Diagram  Sen,  •.  application. 


LONDON : 

GEORGE  PHILIP  &  BON,  Ltd.,  32,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

LIVERPOOL: 

PHILIP,  BON  &   NEPHEW,  4S-37,  South  Oastle  Street. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 


C.  E.  MULLER,  ORME  &  CO., 

148,    HIGH    HOLBORN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

\St>     At 

IM,  Oxford  Street,  Maneheiter    {Adjoining  Owens  Colltge). 
Manufacturers    of  Apparatus  for   Teachituj 

CHEMISTRY, 

PHYSICS, 

MECHANICS, 

HYDROSTATICS,  &o. 

Dealers  in  ipurc  nn^  (Tonimcrcial 
Chemicals. 


SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS.  INSTITUTES,  &c. 

Soientiflc    Glass-Blowing    from    Sketch 
promptly   executed   by  our 
own    workmen. 
Scientific  Apparatus  Eepaired. 

Students'  Sets  of  Apparatus. 

NEW  ELECTRICAL  LIST.- JUST  READY  |  p^g.^  ^^^^ 
SPECIAL  LIST  OF  BALANCES  ) 

A  RBLIABI.^  IMPUOVEU  FUHM  OF 

HjS    APPARATUS 

Which  will  last  for  many  months  in  constant  use,  without 

renewals  or  cleaning  (descriptive  Pamphlet  sent 

on  applioatinti).  can  lie  obtained  from 

BREWSTER,    SMITH    &    CO., 

6,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.G. 

Manufacturers   and   Importerm  of  Chemical  Apparatus   and 
Pure  Chemicals. 

Special    Cheap    Porcelain     Basing.    Stoppered     Bottlei, 

Flasks,  Pipettes,  and  Graduated  Vessels,  for 

School  use. 


Cheviiuil  Aj'jviralu!:  Price  List  Post  Free  to  TcacJiers. 

J.    POOLE    &    CO. 

(KSTABLlSHKn    ix.'.o, 

104,  CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD.   LONDON. 

SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  STUDENTS'  THEOLOGICAL 

Booksellers,  New  and  Second-hand. 


AU  cnixuirios  as  lo  Prices  of  Books  in  our  VERY  LARGE 
STOCK  answered. 

BOOKS     BOUGKrr. 


Balance*.  Affate  in  Metal,  Edges  and   Planes.   LevellinK 
Plummet  Special  Support  for  Beam,  and  Turn  Button  TnsI 

Lever. 
250 tfra., each  £1  ISs.  6d.net.    lOOtfrm.,  each£l  Oe.9 
Cases  for  above  Sa.  6d.  and  10a.  each- 


lyyiRECTjgM  pmyp  HARRIS  &  CO. 


ScientlMc  Apparatus  Maker.5, 


Telcplton«  No.  to. 
T«lcgTi«ph<c  Ad4re»«  :  "Srwmce,  Biniihi«tt.ii<i 


BIRMINOH 


FI^EE     C3-TJIIDE) 

TO    THE 

CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER     LOG 
EXAMINATION. 

By  the  Taton  of  the  University  Examiaatlea^ 
Institution. 

Containing  particulars  as  to  l>ook8  rocommot]  1 
1902,  and  general  suggestions  for  a  method 

statistical  tables  (not  obtainable  olsewhero). 

Now   Edition,   80  pagcE,   obtainable  post  free,  t 
Candidate    by   writing   to  the  ilanoger  ol  the  lust!' 
Mr.    E.    S.    Weymouth,   M.A.,  87,   SouthamptoD 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


392  U. E.P.I.  Candidates  prepared  bucco 
Examination  during  1895-1901,  of  whom  69  ga; .  J 

At  the  Examination  held  in  December,  1900,  wluoh  t 
fined  to  Mathematics  and  Languages,  of  the  thrao 
dates  who  took  distinction  in  German  two  were  prepA 
this  Institution ;  so  also  was  one  of  tbe  two  who  toe 
tinction  in  French.  Also  in  Mathematics,  one  of  tl 
who  took  a  first  class  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  MathsB 
Tutors  of  the  Institution.  At  the  June,  1901,  Examil 
50  U.E.P.I.  candidates  passed,  of  whom  18  took  ei 
First  Class  or  Distinction. 


JoBN  llALS,  Bon  &  DAKiKUMti,  Ltd.,  Ozftnd  House,  tS-89,  Oraab  Tltdiaeld  Btraat,  Ozfonl  Street,  W. 
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IS80R8   FOR  BOTS.    By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  BOURNE,  M.A.... 
LEBIOMB   FOR  QIRLB.    By  Mrs.  WOODIIOUSE     . 

IBOVTB    07    BDDCITIONAL    IDEALS     DURING     THB     19Ui    OBMTURT.      (Illusir>i(ed.)      I:   The 
»n  of  Girli  and  Womeo.     By  SAKA  A.  BURSTALL,  B.A. 
tOKMTIO  METHOD  OF  TEXCBINO   CHEMIBTRT.    (Illustiiited.)    Ite  Application  to   more  Advanced 
Bj  F.   Cr^ANMEK  BLNTLEY 

OM    ARITBIIETICAL  CALCDLATIOHB.    III.    By  JOHN  ORCHARD,  M.A. 

LEAVTNO   CEBTIFIOATB  OF  THB   SCOTCH  EDDCATION   DEPAKTMERT 

ty   OP   PBBVATDRE   BPECIALI8ATI0R.     By  11.  MACAN.  M.A. 

KDDCATIOH   IN   FRANCE  ...  

^OSKS  OF  CHAOCBR  

tmiCAN  TIEV   OF  EUROPE  AH   HISTORY 

LTIOM    IR  OBBEK   AND   ROHAN   TIMES 
OF  MODERN   GEOORAPHT 

tlVE   EDUCATION  

kMT  OEOGEAPHICAL  TOPICS.    (With  Map.)    Colombia.    By  Dr.  A.  J.  IIERBERTSON,  KK.G.S. 
OF   INTEREST.    OeDeral ;  Scottish  ;  Iriah  ;  Welth  :  Current  History 

or    PRECBPTOBS'    EXAMINATION :    SECOND    CLASS    (JUNIOR),   JUNE,  1902.      ReviBion  Test 

)l  OF  PRECEPTORS'  EXAMINATION:  THIRD    CLASS,  JUNE,  1902.      Revision  Test  Papers 

ION   PAPERS   FOR   TEACHER'S   DIPLOMA— UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON 

RECENT  SCHOOL   BOOHS   AMD  APPARATUS.    (Illusiraie.l.)  

)MOEKCB : 

Enowledge   In   Scholarship   Examinations.      By   M.    DAVENPORT    HILL,    B.A.    ind    H.    T. 
tRANS,  M.A. 
T*»chUig  of  Geometry.     By  "  EXPERIENTIA  DOCET"  . 
s^hiei  in  English  History.    By  P.  B.  jORLIE   ... 
|Mta  (ot  London  Matriculation  Examination.    By  C  S.  FEARENSIDE,  M.A. 
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Mathematical  Works. 


PUBLISHED   BY 


DEIGHTON  BELL  AND  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE. 
GEORGE    BELL    AND    SONS, 


LONDON. 


BASSET    (A.  B.) 
An    Elemeatary   Treatise   on    Hydrodynamics 

and  Sound.     Soccind  Edition,  Kavised  and  Buiarged. 
8vo.     88. 

A  Treatise  on  Physical  Optica.    Bvo.     16a. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Cubic  and  Quartic 
Curvei.    Svo.    10s.  Gd. 

WHITWORTH    (W.  A.) 

Choice  and  Chance.  An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Permutationi,  Combinationi,  and  Probability, 
with  840  BxercJBei.  By  Hev.  W.  A.  Whitwobth, 
M.A.,  St.  Jolln's  CoUego,  Ciunbridge.  t\Jih  Edition, 
mtich  enlarged.     Crown  Svo.    73.  6d. 

Seven  Hundred  Exercises,  including  Hints  for 
the  Solution  of  all  the  Questioni  in  Choice  and 
Chance.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Summation  of  Certain 
SBrios,  and  a  Greabam  Lecture  on  "  Some  Points  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Chance."  By  the  same  Author.  Crown 
8vo.     6s.  ' 

CAMBBinoB:     DEIGHTON  BELL  aud  GO. 
LoKDOs:    GEORGE  BELL  inn  SONS. 

RULES    OF 

FRENCH    GRAMMAR    AT  A  GLANCE. 

For    Teaohcra    and    Students. 

By  O.   F.  CAMPHUIS. 
|a  Suronuiry  of  the  I)tnicul(ic<.  of  the  Lntigua^,  in  a  Practicml  and 
Himplinnl  Form,  a^  a  Text -book  for  use  in  the  Cla&s, 
and  in  Hrepar.ition  fot  Examinations- 
Demy  Svo,  wrapper,  1«. ;  cloth,  U.  6d, 
*' Caodidatc-s  for  examination  will  find  this  summary  of  rules  and  excep* 
tions  very  \i%tfn\."  —Cuzack' x  /curnal. 

THE  COMPLETE  FRENCT  READER. 

Compiled  ofter  that  of  F.  AHN,  by  A.  DUDtVANT. 
R«vt&ed  ■«MU  Additions,  and  Kdited  with  English  Notes 
By  C  A.  Thimm.  F.R.G.S.      Sixth  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  zs.  6d. 
"  IU»uoce*»  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  well-chosen  contents." — 

Ed Hcxt tonal  Rtvitw. 


London:    B.   MJIRLBOROUOH   A  CO.,  51,  Old    Bailey,    B.C. 

Tlir  .S;HTiAl  Subscripdou   TeniLS  cipins  3lst  March,    190J:. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EKERCISCS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

By    J.    S.    LINDSEY. 

Thf  two  volnm<!*  pnbII»hiKl  (price  2a.  iiett  e«ch,  Intcrlotred  3i.  oett  «ch  ; 

posugc  Sd.  or  4il.  exlrm)    w(U  b«  found   iuraluable  by  T«acheni  and 

StudenU  ravlalng  work  for  two  >p|inMching  BiAininaMoni. 

OAMBRIDQE    HIGHER    L.OCXL,    JONE,    1902. 

Book  B.  1399-1603,  U;.si<lfs  uttmr  luoful  inattor,  coiiUins 
35    f'<.7  .\ni\ivrt  on  Oil  Siirrial  J'trif>tt,  1609-1603. 

LbLuA.    ST.    ANDREWS,    MAY,    1B02. 

Pasi  Subjects,  .^'-ciionn  24  hik)  'J7. 

Book  B.  1399-1603  iiiriMiiii  25  Antwcr*  on  Kiiglieli  UUtory,  13i>i)-15(Ki. 

„  ,.  ,.  16  „  „  „         IbiS-lilOS. 

,,  12  „     Cbnrali  Qlalorjr :  Rvlormatinn. 

Honour*  Subject!,  Section  33. 

Book  0.  1688-1832  .-oMUiii«  60    lull  Au^utr.  an  tht  I'rriad,  10«)^1832. 

THE  SEL>F-TBSTINa  APPARATUS  m  I'ltM  Unokt  (ihl.  mcIi, 

Ibi,  per  doxen)  u  Mtromjljf  frO'm«i#m/«(  lu  Tmthtrt  jirrpaHni/  CituttM  /or 

(Acje  KnimintttiatiM. 

iPravpeolrA,  8[»ecInf>*o  l^es.  iLC,  to  be  hud  frnm  tho  PabllBbcra— 

W.    HEFFER    &    SONS,    CAMBRIDGE, 


Do  you  wish  to  raise  money  for  "  The 

Charities,"   for    "  Prizes,"    for    School 

Libraries,  &c.  ?    If  so,  then  try  one  of 

the  following 

CANTATAS,  OPEREHAS, 

&c.,    &c. 


BY  THE  GANOBS'  BANK,  New  Patriotic  Cant 
By  TuajtftH,  L<iN(ii{i-itsT,  and  Lkwia.  UM  NoUtloD.  2*. ;  8ol-^ 
Worita  only,  2d.  ;  ur  la.  lid.  par  dutcn.  "  Pleuty  of  Humour,  l 
tnStaite,  I'uutiful  Melolies,  Kaay  to  Irero," 

THE  WHITE  CASTLE.    Romantic  Children's  Oj. 

i-tUI.     Uj-  U.cia  B.  Tl-iliALI  Slid  A.  I..  Vl.soot     Old  NoUtlpu 
Words  only,  2  J. 

MISFITS;  OF,  Strange  Adventures  in  a  Wi 
work  Show.  Iluiiior'iu  OiK-r«tit.  Uy  W.  Veiti,  )1i»>au> 
K   W.  Kakkis  .r„s.    Old  .Notation,  (Ul.     Wurdi  only,  »l. 

ABOU  HASSAN ;   or.  The  Baker's  DFM.m.    U« 

morous  Operetta.      Uy  8.  N.  Sdkiwhk.     Old  Notation,   U. 
Word«  only,  2d. 

BRITANNIA,  QUEEN   OF  OCEAN.    A  New 

On^nual   I'aLnolic    Sch(j*jl    Oruala.      LibreUu  by  A.    B.    Cool 
Uu9lc   by  J.  N.  Cuu-LNuruBu,  L.T.S.C.      Old  Notation,  la. 
Mtil-Ia,  '.id.     Wunls  only,  '.'d.  ;  or  In,  «d.  p«r  dotan. 

FUN  OF  THE  FAIR.  A  New  Humorous  CanUta 
VArl<<ty  Entertainment.  Libretto  by  A.  U.  Coomi.  Muai 
Markbam  Lec.    Old  Notation,  In.  M.    Words  only,  M. :  at  tt 

per  doxoii. 

FATHER  TIME  AND  HIS  CHILDREN*    A  Cad 

tola.  Word.s  by  W  K.  Kichmohd.  Miuic  by  F.  J  K 
be  p«rfuriii»l  by  boy^i  and  girU  alouo,  or  both  X/y- 
NoUllou,  X:  ;  Uul-fb,  (kl.     Worda  only,  att ;  Or  la.  0«J. 

MR.  NOBODY.     An  Origiual  Fanciful  C!    ' ' 
etla.     I.,ll>r«tt.i  by  Lot'H  H.  Ti.-iHAi-a.    Music  by 
Htwnery  iwiuired.     Is.     Words  only.  2d.  ;  or  !.«. 
rrcf*. 

THE  ENCHANTED  VALLEY.    .AnOrignnat  Fam 

fnl  Children'!*  Op«reltjL.     Libnjlto  by  Lxii  : 
A.  I*  ViMOuB.     No  Kcenery  rciiiircl.     ( 
NotatloiiX  Is.     Wopl--*  only,  2i].  ;  or  H.  (J^i. 

MINSTREL    MELODIES.    Ten  Unginal  PlauUti 
aouKi  tor  Jnveuile   fBrfornierii.     WonU  by   W.   Vkai  liiK< 
Mu«ir  by  F.  W.  Karrin<.to.v.     Uoth  Notallona,  poat  fr«e.  La. 

TIME'S  HOUR  GLASS.  Simple  Cantata.  B7 
l'iF:m;K  Cowi.iHo.  Old  Notation  Edition.  WordH  and  Muale 
pli'to,  \>'m  fiee.  fld. 

CINDERELLA.  Children's  Play.  Words  and  M 
(boili  Notatiuns)  complete,  poat  free,  lod. 

SANTA  OLAUS.  A  Children's  Oporette.  Written 
oouipoicd  by  Williim  C.  Blus.  Completa  with  Mualc  (OU  ! 
Uoti),  6d,     Words  only,  'Jd. ;  or  la.  (ler  doieo,  p<i4t  rr««. 

FAIRY  FAY.  Children's  Operetta.  Written  and  arrai 

by  .r.  J.  JsiKiNs,  l..ir-P.  Music  by  O.  C.  Sr*xsKii. 
Willi  Music,  )kt. 

LITTLE  ORATORS.   A  Humorous  Action  Song.  Woi 
by  A.  U.  C.jOi'in.     Music  by  Maxkham  Ln.    Old  XoUtion,  M. 


Selections    for    School    Entertainment 

Conalstlngof  BBCITATIONS,  rilALoGUKS,  IIBBATCS,  Ac, 
all  ui  wbidi  have  Ijeen  tested  and  proved  successTiiI. 

Twelva  Parte.  Each  Nuuber,  poat,  SJd.  ;  or  tte  Twtlva,  poat  rrc,  I 


A  Sptcitnen  Copy  of  any  of  the  above  Cantata$,  ite..  teiil  I 
itfit,  poat  free,  for  Oie  publinhed  price,  by  writitu)  (« 

Mr.   W.   SHELLARD    LATHAM, 

"The  Teachers'  Aid"  Offices,  3,  Racquet  Court 
Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 


^am 
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IRIFFIN'S  STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


tarn,  ni>ccbaniC0.  iBiectricit^. 

PROFESSOR    JAMIESON'S 

AND   STEAM   ENGINES   (Advanced). 

k'"  .    11^;  for  KxnutiiifttlritiH.     With  over  200  llluii- 

ih  ^,  RxKmiitation  Paperi.  Thirteenth  Kilitioir. 

.lA  EiiUri;c<l,  \>ith  MO  pp.,  aud  nuiiiLroii.t 

itunD  (ucliiatea  Uie  rc*J«r  by  bis  clnarnnMi  of  Oaucei> 
dlcity  of  Expression."— Jf/i«urT*Ki. 

MECHANICS  (Advanced).     Vol.   I.- 
;  Tlw  FiiniipliM.f  Wurk  citiJ  It* Application  ;  Geaiing. 
n.     Price  Tii.  i-U. 
Dtalna  the  rf*pnLation  of  the  Author— more  we  cannut 
1/  Knffiturr. 

ttmprt«Ui(! :    liution    am)    Energy ;    Graphic   Statical : 
iofMat^nalii;  UyUraulicii  and  llytlniulic  Harhiocr)'.  Secun^i 
Price  St.  (..l. 
k lucidly  wrilleu."- T'lf  t:»'iiaot-. 

'  AND   THE    STEAM    ENGINE   (Kle- 

k     Kor  Flr>t.jcar  hliidclil-i.     Klghlh  BJItion  tnlly  Uiun- 
*>.  M. 
I  the  rifilil  >ort  of  biK>\i."—Kit^iiurr. 

kD  MECHANICS  (Elementary).    Specially 
I  for  Kltnt-ycar  Stndcnlii.     Koortli  Edition.     Illnntratwl. 

_  i*  Lalieit  for  irranl'Ml.     ,  .     .     The  work  hart  vcrv  hlt:h 

k"— Srt«<u«  .•H,f  .M. 

ITBTISM  AND  ELECTRICITY  (Klemeu- 

i     For  Pint-year  Studenu.     Fifth  Edition.     !Ls.  (id. 

^tal  Tcxt-tKX>k The  Diagramii  are  an  imiiortiiiit 


IRatural  Science  StuMcs. 

THE  FLOWERING  PLANT:  First  Principles  of  Botany. 

Uy  Prof.  J.  B.  AiNswoBTU  Divi«,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  fully  liluatrated. 

Third  Edition.    Reviie.!  and  EnUrije'l.    With  a  chapter  qu  Fnuia 

.\ND  Muaai^    Sa.  6d. 
"  It  would  be  hard  to  llnd  a  text-book  which  would  better  nolde  the 
Ktudent  to  an  aocuratk  KNowLiDoKof  uiudemdlacorerlF.i«in  liotany." 
— yoMfjta/ '»/  Itoltmtt. 

OPEN-AIR  STUDIES  IN  BOTANY  :  Sketches  of  British 

Wild  Flowers  In  their  Homea.    Hy  K.  Luiro  PujiaoeK,  B.A., 
JI.R.1.A.,  IlluatrattU  by  Drawings  from  Nature  and  Photographs. 
Olcith,  ;«.  1I.I. ;  Hilt,  «H.  ad.,  post  fn-B. 
"  A  fresh  and  stiinulAtln^'  book." — Timt-t. 

OPEN-AIR  STUDIES  IN  GEOLOOY :  An  Introduction 

to  Geolotfy  Out  of  Doora.     I3y  Ghk.ntili.r  A.  J.  <.'<a.K,  M.Kl.  A., 
K.O  S.     With  la  FulUpogo  Plates  after  l'hntot;r»plin  and  lUustra- 
tratiofis.    Handsome  cloth,  is.  Hd.,  iKif*t  fn^e. 
"  A  eharnilug  book,     .    .     .    Ueantlfully  lUustrftted."— JiAen/riim. 

PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY,  AIDS  IN.  By  Prof.  Gbenville 
A.  .1.  f'i>iK,  P.O.S  With  uumeroua  Illustrations.  KotmTB 
Edition,    Tburouxl>)y  Kevi«e<I.  /;<iiny  iMiiudiutilj/. 

"  Prof,  Cole  trnata  of  the  examination  of  miiierAls  and  rocks  in  a 

way  that  has  never  been  attempted  before."— -tMen^rum. 

HOW  PLANTS  LIVE  AND  WORK  :  a  Simple  Intro- 
duction to  Real  Life  in  Plant  Life  for  Children.  By  Elxsnok 
Hi.'oiiJ>-(iiBH.     Wuh  lllii-itriitionH.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  'is.  lid. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  DAISY;  "  Wheat  oat  of  Lilies ; " 
and  othar  Btudlu  from  th*  Plant  World.      By  Kluxor 
Htu;HK.-4-0lBUA. 
"  The  book  will  alTonl  rfal  assistance  to  those  who  can  derive  plea- 
sure from  llio  study  of  Natiiro  in  the  op*-n." — Knotrttilge. 


CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Exeter  Street,  Stbasd,  Losoon. 


proved  School  Books  by  Dr.  Cornwell,  F.R.G.S. 

kt«  qoalltted  by  ample  trial  of  the  books  in  our  own  c^lasses  to  speak  to  their  great  eOlclency  and  value.      Ve  have  never  known  ao  much 
tsoM  or  so  much  pro^'resa  made  as  since  we  have  employed  theae  aa  otir  ichool  boolu."— JUuoiHoiial  Tima. 

M>l   Oeography.     89th  Edition,  Se.  6d.  ;  or  with  The  Voun?  Composer :  Progressive  Exercises  in  English 

,  6&.  6d.  Composition.     48th  Edition,  Is.  6d.     Key,  Ss. 

ior  to  the  common  run  of  such  books.    It  couUlns  a  good  "The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  superior.    We  are  perenaded  this  UtUn 

BUittat  of  a  more  practical  kind  llian  usual,  which  the  eier-  work  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  Intelligent  Instructor."— Weshninjltf 

haly  to  Impreaa  on  die  mind  mora  deeply  than  by  the  parrot  Benev: 

Poetry  for  Beginners :  a  Selection  of  Short  and  Easy 
Poems  for  Reading  and  Recitation.     13th  Edition,  Is. 

Spelling  for  Beginners:  a  Method  of  Teaching  Reading 
and  Spelling  at  the  same  time.     1th  Edition,  Is. 

The   Science  of  Arithmetic:   a  Systematic  Course  of 

Numerical  Reasoning  and  Computations.     With  very 

numerous  Exercises.     By  James  Coenweu.,  Ph.D.,  ana 

Sir  JosHDA  G.  Fitch,  LL.D.    26th  Edition,  48.  6d. 

' '  The  best  work  on  Aritlimetic  which  bas  yet  appeared.    It  U  both  aoioil. 

UQc  and  practical  in  the  beat  and  fullest  sense."— iotufon  ijvarltrly. 

Key  to  Science  of  Arithmetic.  With  the  Method 
of  Solution  to  every  Question.     4s.  6d. 

School  Arithmetic.     18th  Edition,  Is.  6d.    Key,  48.  Gd. 

"  Eminently  practical,  well  stored  with  examples  of  wider  nnj;e  and 
more  varied  character  than  are  usually  given  in  such  books,  and,  lt« 
nieihod  of  treatment  being  tliorouKhly  indsi'Ifn,  it  Is  pre-eminently  the 
book  for  general  use." — KnglUh  /ournat  qf  Edutalion. 

Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  Combines  simplicity  and 
Fulness  in  teaching  the  First  Four  Rules  and  Ele- 
mentary Fractions.    0th  Edition,  Is. 


ol  Atlas. — Consisting  of  30  Small  Maps.  A  com- 
Atlas  to  the  Author's  "School  Geography," 
ML.  or  48.  coloured. 

pky    for    Beginners.      68th    Edition,    Is.  ;    or, 
t  48  pp.  of  Questions,  Is.  4d.     Questions,  6d. 
,  n_rt.[  '-.■He*  of  Edncalional  Works,  of  which  Dr.  Cornwell  is 
r  I .     It  ('  The  OooKiapby  for  Beginners ')  la  an  adniir- 

^  'lere  is  a  vast  difficulty  In  writing  a  good  elementary 

Urfi.  1^..^^  .^il  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  that  rare  combina- 
MMl*  vblch  ta  required  for  the  task."— /cAn  null. 

|5  Cornwell's  School  Grammar.  6Sth  Edition, 

I    '  r,  or  Is.  9d.  cloth. 

la.  the  Grammar  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen  and 

nil  rnakc^  ua  almost  despair  of  wltnesaing  any  decided  tmprove- 
'  Aepartimut.  — .AUiciusiMii. 

for  Beginners  :  an  Introduction  to  Allen 
Cornwell's  "School  Grammar."  88th  Edition,  In. 
i,  9d.  sewed. 

iDtroduclion  Is  as  good  a  book  as  can  be  used."— 5;>rc(alor. 

tiaok  it  mlargtd  by  a  Section  on  Word-buUding, 
Eztrciset  for  Toitng  Children. 


IPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Limited, 


Edinburgh  :    OLIVER  4  BOYD. 


I0ri);ina1  llluatmtion'^.     Price  "s.  ^'-1. 

ta    HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTH. 

^  Um  Pr«v«ntlon  and  Control  of  Dental  Diseases. 
KlaON  PKDLEY,  L.D.8.Eng„  P.K.C.S.BdIn., 
I  Bailtoo  to  the  Evelina  HosplUl,  South«-ark, 

nr  TDB   SA31E  ArTllOR. 

UBSABBS  OF  CHILDREN'S  TEETH. 

Wdi  lUubaled.    Price  Ta.  Od. 
I  *  00.,  »>  and  »!,  Regent  Street,  London,  W, 


CAREY'S  ^'GRADOS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH     THE     ENGLISH     IVIEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  Ibe 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,   Cloth,    Price  7s.  6d. 

TUI  8TATI0XEBS'  COJIPA>Y,  SririosaRs'  Hsu,,  tu«\K'.v.. 
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THE   ANSTEY    PHYSICAL   TRAINIWQ 

COLLEGE   FOR  WOMEN   TEACHERS. 


Ling's  Swedish   System  of  Educational 
and   Medical    Oymnastics 

i«  thoroughly  taught. 

THE  COLLBGE  in  tllaBled  In  t  most  healthy  ud  bnuUttil  (pot, 
and  ftecommodatAS  23  tttudMiU.  who  are  prejiared  for  profMiiioQid  work 
and  iDtroducfid  to  rcmuaeralive  pojtXA, 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  O&MES,  SWIHIIIIIO,  DAHCIHO  and 
Voice  Production  arc  alio  taught. 

Oandidatci  ahould  be  bri);bt,  hiuUlhy,  lulelllHont,  woiiiaoly,  and 
wall^Mncaled. 

The  cniiru  la«U  two  y«at»  and  the  coat  la  about  £100  a  year. 

Age  nf  admlMioa  If)  to  28. 

In  the  caaa  of  gMt  who  are  not  strong,  or  well  developed,  S  yean 
tralnlnx  I*  necessary,  which  in  thU  oise  Includrs  Woo<l  Carting. 

Apply  to— The  Prlticljtat,  Th^-  Ltatoicft,  Hategovrn. 

XJHIVERBITT  COLLEOE,  BRISTOL.  Sossional  Coursos 
are  organised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific,  Inter- 
mediate Art«  and  Intermediate  Science  EsaiuinXlooii  of  the  Unlveralty 
0(  London,  and  for  the  B.A.  and  D.Sc.  Degree  Work.  Compoeluon  Fee  for 
each  of  the  above  Couraea,  £iS  IS*,  per  Masion.  Reglatiation  Foe  One 
Ouinea. 

Complete  Three  Ycan'Courses  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining,  Heclianlcal, 
and  Bleclrlcal  Engineering,  and  CourMu  for  StudenU  Intending  t^  become 
Aichitecta  and  Surveyor!.  The  College  i«  the  only  Inatitullon  In  the  West 
nf  England  which  proviitea  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 
A  Lady  has  bukk  Appointed  as  Tutor  to  toi  Womkji  STUDBsrra. 

Several  Scholarauips  will  be  ofTertxl  for  Competition  in  June. 

For  full  iufuinialiiju  *-(^a  Prmpectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  OJa 
applicallon.      JAMES  KAFTEH,  Secretary. 

WESTFIELD    COLLEGE    (FOR    WOMEN), 

Haui-steau,  Ixmoost. 

POUR  SCBOLAnaeiPS  of  the  value  of  from  £30  I o  £00  a  year  fir 
two  year*,  will  be  offered  fur  couziietition  at  an  Examination  to  be  hold 
on  June  34th  and  3Mh,  liiuj. 

Candidates  muit  not  be  under  li^  year*  of  age,  and  munt  have  paased 
the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Univendty  of  London.  The  suc- 
cetufal  candidaten  will  be  required  to  come  into  realdesoe  in  October 
next  and  to  rrad  for  the  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  negre*  of  the  Unlveralty  of 
London.  Entrance  fonux  and  full  itartlculara  may  be  obtained  front  tl)e 
aecretary,  Mlai  8.  M.  Smi!k. 


I 

J 

i 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE     SCHOOL, 

OOWER  STREET,    W.C. 

Headmaster— J.  Lxwia  Fato!<,  H.  a.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 

Cambridge. 

8t;uMKR  Term  Oommucces  Hondat,  April  ssth. 

The  School  is  or^nised  as  a  hnit-grade  modem  and  classical  school, 

with  Hi;:)ier  Commercial,  Science  and  Bngitieering  DetisrtcniTitR, 

ExBinmatioua  for  Pour  Entrance  Schularshlps  will  be  held  June  ITth 
and  ISth. 

For  prospectus  apply  to— 

T.  OUEGOBT  FOSTER,  Ph.D. 

Stt.i-€tarti. 

pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

V-^  t5,  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C 

{Tgitgrt^hic  /f<i^rrjr— *' DiDASKALOS,  London.") 

Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  Brouch,  late  RcgUtrar  of  the  TeacbciB' 
Guild,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  WomeD'ft  Educatioa  Union,  Teachers' 
Traiamg  and  Kcgisuation  Society,  &c. 

Miss  Bbough  supplies  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  Certificated 
Teachers  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Visiting  Teachers 
of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &C|  as  well  as  English  and 
Foreign  Goveme^^ses  for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  i*  maHc  to  employtf*  until  an  engagement  is  effected. 


For  other  Scholastic  AdvertlBcmanta  see  p.  vlll. 

CHANGE     OF     ADDRESS. 

The  American    Bchool   and  College   Text-Book    Agency 

HAVE     REMOVED    TO 

GRAY'S     INN     CHAMBERS, 
20,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 

(Close  to  Chancery  Lane  Station). 

KEW     CATALOGUE     NOW     READY. 
^•«ak  BaaivK  a^a  a>  <«      TaitlmotllKlB,  H8S,,  Byllabacsf  Of 

T  YPEWR ITI N  C.  *"' '"  "-p'^' "" '""™"" 

-_-_ ^—  — Bpeclnl  Terma  to  Bchoolmutan. 

MhS.  MAHSLAND,  304,  LORDSHIP  LANE,  LONDON,  8.E. 


c 


OLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTORS, 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter).  ■ 

Bloomsdukv  Square,  Lo.snoN,  W.C  ■ 


niPL  OMA     EX  A  MINA  T/O.VS. 

The  Examinations  of  Tcachen  for  ihe  Coiinc  Diplomas  arc  htld  in  the  .^ 
lirst  week  in  Januaiy  and  Ihc  first  week  ill  July,  in  London  and  a(  the^^ 
following  provincial  Local  Centres  : — vix.,  Birmingham.  Bristol,  Leeds,  ani^^ 
Manches*er. 

The  Diplomas  are  of  three  grades— .\ssociate.  Licentiate,  and  Fellow. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  an  obligatory  subject  for  eacn^^ 
grade. 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  pa«s  in  .ill  subjects  at  one  Examination. 

Examination  fee.  One  Guinea ;  the  local  .fee  at  the  Provincial  Ceotxr-^^ 
is  los. 

Candidates  at  the  July  Examination  may  also  be  examined  finutif*  ^^ 
for  Special  Certilicaies  of  Ability  tti  Ttack.     The  fee  for    the    Practica/ 
Examination  i»  One  Guinea. 

The  following  Prires  are  awarded  :— Theory  and   Practice  of  Educatien, 
;£io;  Classics  (l.ccek  and  Latin),  /s  ;  Mathematics,  Zj  ;  Physical  Science 
Zs\  ^  "Doreck  Scholarship,"  of  the  value  of  ;£jo,  to  the  candidate 
having  attended  two  Courses  of  the  I.<ctures  for  Teachers  d  slivered  at  thj 
Colleice  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  having  posted  the  ft 
examination  for  a  College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  Januar)'  ExaminalK 
in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Kegulations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  be  obtained  oil  a[ 
cation  to  the  Secretary.     I'he  papers  set  at  the  Examinations  held  in  190! 
are  printed  in  the  Colfege  Calendar,  price  i*.  6d  .  free  by  post. 

C.   R.   HODGSOS'.   B.A.,  Src'-ctiir) 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSH 

AND  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

/'ofrun-lllS    .M.\.)K.STY    THE     KIXO. 
Pif<i</e»t— 11.11.11.  The   I'mikce  ok  Walks,   K.G. 


Local  Centre   Examination*,  held  luiaiuUy  in  Huota  and 
(See  Syllabus  A  ) 

School  Examinatlont,  held  three  times  a  year,  vlt.,  March  and  Ap 
June  and  July,  lud  October  and  November.    (See  Syllabus  B.)    Enti 
for  the  Jnue— July  Bxauiiuation  will  be  received  on  or  belore  May  I4tl 
11)02. 

iipecimen  Theory  Papera  set  in  the  Local  Ontre  and  School  Ktaii 
inaiionaof  I89D  to  Idol  iuclnsive,  can  lie  obtained  on  applitatioo  to 
Central  Offlce.    Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  ixwt  free. 

Copioa  of  Syllabiuea  A  and  B,  and  .all  InfonnaUon,  will  be  leot 
application  to — 

James  Muir,  Sicrttar^,  14,  Hanover  Bqatra,  IxiDdon,  W. 

Tolegr»phic  Addresa— "  Aaaocla,  London." 

ATCHELOR      TRAINING       COLLEGI 

FOR    TEACHEltS, 

Cahbirwill   ORuva,    8.K. 

i>rinc<)Xil — Miu  Rioo. 

JtfiilrtM  0/  MrlAod— Hiss  Carfkhtib. 

Other  Teachera  and  Lecturers. 

Provides  a  practical    conrse  of  professional    training    for  Toachon  \ 

Secondary  Schools,  with  abacidant  opportunity  for  claaa  teacMng  in  r* 

DATCUBI.OK  (4'K)  pupJN)  and  other  arhonla, 
8TUD8.ST8    PREP*UEU     KOIl     THE     CAMBRIDOS     TEACHKE 

CERTIKIUATE  AND  LONDON  TEACUINO  DIPLOM4. 
FREE  STUUE.V'TSBIP  awarded  annuilly  to  a   University  Oiadnate 

Sepletjibor  +«r  January,  when  the  O-dlej^o  coui-ses  beffio.      Alao 
A  KINUSRGARTE.N  DIVISION  prtparlug  for  the  Examioationa  of  I 

National  Frocbel  UuioD.      Also 

A  PREPARATORY  DiVl.ilON  p.cparliig  for  Inter.  Arta  or  Ckmbritt 

HlRher  Local  Examination. 

Fees  t  XIA  to  K'li)  a  year  for  noD-rfisidetita. 

A  corafortablo  HALL  of  RESIDBNCB.      Terms  eoodeiate. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHEBS 

Princlpal-Mlai   M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.(Lond.). 

A  Residential  College  providing  a  Year's  Profeaaianal  Tniniiig 
for  Stxrondary  Teachers. 

The  Coume  Incluilea  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teactaen'  Oertllla 
(Tlioory  and  Practice),  and  for  the  Teachera'  Diploma  of  the  LooiL. 
Uuivrrsity.    The  studouta  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lectures  < 
Teaching,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  reeideut  and  visiting  lectunn«l 
Am  tile  »(ip<irtanity  ia  given  for  practice  in  teaching  Science,  Lang 
Matliciiiatica,  and  other  subjects  In  varloua  schoola  in  Cambridge, 

Sludenta  are  adtnStled  in  Jannai;  and  in  Beptember.  Full  partictilartl 
as  to  qus)  in  cations  for  admlsaion,  Scbolanhlps,  and  Bunariea.  may  b«| 
obtained  011  Eipptication  to  the  Pbiboipal,  Wollaslon  Road,  Can-.bridge. 

ROYAL    HOL.L.OWAY    GOL.LBOB 
FOR    WOMEN. 

(University  of  London.) 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Ten  Entrance  Scholarshlpe  from  £71 
to  £10  and  several  Bursaries  of  £S0,  tenable  for  three  years  at  t' 
Collage,  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  uf  an  Kxainination  to  M  held  tn 
July  let  to  itii,  190i.    Names  uinst  be  entered  before  June  8nl.     The  Col. '' 
lege  prepares  students  for  Londna  Degrees  and  also  for  Oxfnrd  Houoan 
Examinations.    lucluiive  fee,  £!K)  a  year.     Tlie  Easter  Term  begins  April 
21st.    For  Forms  of  Entry  and  further  particular*  apply  to  the  tiecretar;, 

ROVAL   HOLLOWAT   CoLI.XOC,    EOHAM,    SCRRIT. 
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CAMBRIDGE     UNIVERSITY     PRESS. 


m   PRESS  SHAKESPEARE  FOR  S0HOOL8. 
NEW  VOLUME  KOW  READY. 

UCUTH.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  NoteA,  and 
OlOBrr.  by  A.  W.  Vehitt,  M.A.,  eonietlme  SclioUr  of  Trinity 
aatm,  Cuabrldge.    U.  M. 

I  tiUMM.— "  Undoubtedly  the  be*t  Khool  edition  axlant  of  Ihia  par- 

|*>lv  Dkr,  lod  panlbly  the  b«st  that  hu  ever  bevo  pruUnced  of  any 

~<f  illnli(>»ara'ii.     We  wlil,  moraovar,  go  fnrtbcr,  and  add  that  It  ia 

ncf  •oftltl)  for  all  Btud»nta  of  Shakeapeftre,  whatevfr  may  be  their 

hiatudylng  hiui." 

Wouo.— "  Mr.  Verity'a  wiltloiia  of  Sliakeapeare  In  Utla  well- 
la  are  alvaya  on  auch  a  high  level  that  It  would  be  dlMcult  to 
T  iTBseral  excellence  in  any  lairticutar  iualanco.     '  Hacbetti,' 
■trikea  na,  if  the  thinR  be  ponaiblp  at  all,  aa  reaching  a  Mother 
any  previous  play,  or,  iMrbapa.  aa  exhibiting  the  coiiiiiion 
thlM  edition  lu  aucll  a  remarkable  <legree  aa  tJj  entitle  il  to  tbe 
coaaUenlion.    .     .    .    It  la  an  edition  alino>>t  beyond  praiac." 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING 
G0LLE6ES.-NLW  VOLUMES. 

CImnml  Btfitor— W.  H.  Woodward,  Profeaaor  of  Educnllen  In  Mctorla 
University. 

PflAEORUS.    FABLES.     Booka  I.  and  II.    Edited,  with 

Sztm  and   Vocabirlan-,  by  J.  11.  Klathcr,  M.A.     Bmiiianticl  College. 

UKSAB.    DE  BELLO  OALLICO.    Book  I.    Edited,  with 
mad  Vocabulary,  by  B.  B.  SnucKavnoB,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of 
'  CoUeRB.     la.  6d. 

f.    ANABASIS.    Book  I.    Edited,  with  Notes 
ToeabuUry,  by  ti.   .M.   KuwAnf:.,  M.A.,   Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Sosael  College,     la.  ud. 


nn  PRESS  SERIES.-NEW  VOLUMLS. 
HOHBR.    ILIAD.    Books  IX.  and  X.     Edited  by  J.  C. 

l.AW*->x,  M.  A.,  Fellow  at  Pembroke  College,     aa.  fld. 

XENOPHON.  MEMORABILIA.  Book  II.  Edited,  with 
Inin^luctioii  an.l  Note*,  l.y  0.  M.  EDW*Rr«,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  aidney  Svwsox  Cijllei-e,  Ciiiibrldge.     2a.  ikl. 

OVID.  METAMORPHOSES.  Book  VIII.  Edited,  with 
liitriMluction,  Notes,  and  Vocaliiilary,  by  W.  C.  Si'UHiu,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  ofBt.  John  a  College,     la.  Ud. 

LIVT.  Book  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Map. 
By  R.  H.  CoNWar,  Litt.D.,  Ihrofeaaor  of  Latin  In  University  College, 
Cardllt.     as.  6d. 

GuAUDiAK.— "Tills  volume  ranks  with  the  beat  ot  tbe  Pltl  Priaa  Serlea, 
and  bears  on  every  page  the  trace  of  a  iiiaatcr  hand.  .  .  .  We  trust 
that  thia  volume  will  receive  from  aixth.form  niaatcra  the  attention  that 
it  deserves." 

HCBOOL  WoBui.— "  Thia  edition  n:iiat  be  used  In  all  cUsaea  where  Llvy 
Is  to  be  begun  or  continued." 

Edicatiomal  Times.—"  No  belter  edition  could  possibly  be  desired  for 
sixth  forma  and  university  atudeuts.  ...  We  trust  that  this  book 
will  meet  with  the  succeaa  that  its  nnusnal  excelleure  nierlta." 

HORACE.— SATIRES.    Book  I.    Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  J.  Ouw,  Litt.D.,  Head-Master  of  Weatmlnater  School, 
la. 
auARDiA*.— "  Decidedly  the  beat  edition  tor  school  purpoaes." 

BY    THE    SAMB    EDITOR. 

H0RA0E.-0DE8  AND   EPODES.     Iti  One  Volume.    65. 

Odes.    Books  1.  and  111.    2s.  each.     Books  II.  and  IV.    la.  M.  each. 

Kfodis.    Is.  fid. 
QuAXDiAN.— "Most  a.lnilnble  little  booka  by  a  flrat-rate  acholar  and 
schoolmaster.    The  outes  are  brief,  sccurate,  and  are  Just  what  would  be 
wanted  by  any  ordinary  Htn.lent  of  Horace,    llierc  can,  to  our  thlnkiUK, 
be  DO  question  about  the  satisfatrtory  character  of  Dr.  Qow's  work." 


London :    C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 
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GINN    &    COMPANY, 

CDucattonal   piibltebctd, 

9.    ST.    MARTIN'S   STREET,    LEICESTER   SQUARE,    LONDON,    W.C. 

TO  meet  the  growing  demand  for  their  school  and  college  books,  lilessrs. 
OINN  &  COMPANY,  the  leading  educational  publishers  of  America, 
heretofore  represented  iu  London  by  an  Agent,  have  opened  a  Branch  Office 
at  tbe  above  address,  under  the  mauagenieut  of  Mr.  Fbbd  J.  Matbeson, 
through  which  all  business  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  all  British  Colonies  and  possessions,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  will 
now  be  conducted. 

INVITATION    TO    TEACHERS. 

All  interested  in  teaching  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  No.  9,  St.  Martin's 
Street,  where  special  facilities  are  given  for  the  inspection  of  the  books  pub- 
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OME    LESSONS    FOR    BOYS. 

By  the  Rew.  C  W.  Bouknk,  M.A. 
licwlmaster,    King's   College    School. 


IS   subject   is   of  such  importance  that    1 

riadly  avail  myself  of  the  Editors'  invita- 

ion  to  join  in  a  discussion  upon  it,  espe- 

ecause  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 

jess  in  the  opinions  held  about  it,  both  by 

I  and  by  teachers.     If,  however,  the  discus- 

j  to  be  of  benefit,  we  must  be  sure  that  we 

starting  from  the  same  fundamental  prin- 

[  consequently  I  shall  begin  by  a  few  general 

des,   because  nothing  is  so  frequently   for- 

[as  that  which  is  obvious  and  matterof- 

[object  of  education  is  twofold,  to  convey  a 
I  amount  of  information,  and  to  create  a 
ty  for  acquiring  more.  For  instance,  a  boy 
ring  school  should  have  mastered  a  certain 
I  of  geometry,  so  that  it  is  part  of  his 
B.t  equipment  "  ;  he  should  also  have  gained 
wer  of  studying  geometry  for  himself,  so 
necessary  he  can  learn  more  geometry  by 

Bequently,  education  must  develop  two  dif- 
Isides  of  a  boy's  mind — the  receptive  and  the 
"tive.  The  extent  to  which  these  can  be 
changes  with  every  year  of  a  boy's 
A  young  child  has  a  powerful  memory 
reasoning  faculties :  as  one's  reasoning 
^  increases  so  one's  memory  (in  most  cases) 
khes  in  power.  A  well-drawn  scheme  of 
">n  recognises  and  allows  for  this  changing 

l>er  (act  that  must  be  borne  carefully  in 
that,  though  one  may  well  understand  a 
first  time  it  is  presented  to  one,  one  does 
kerally  assimilate  it,  so  that  one  can  retain 
tout  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  of  it,  a 
I  amount  of  "rubbing  it  in,"  as  it  is  often 

preliminary  remarks  will,  I   think,  suffice 

the  ground.    I  should  like  further  to  add 

hope  in  the  discussion  nothing  will  be  said 

ij  that  what   schoolmasters  do  in  this  (or 

i  matters)    is  done   with   any   base   motive. 

fperitace,  after  some  thirty-three  years   of 
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public  life,  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  persons, 
whatever  their  occupation,  do  honestly  try  to  do 
their  best,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  are 
actuated  by  unworthy  motives  in  their  work  is  very 
small. 

Possibly,  one  further  remark  may  be  wise — that 
headmasters  are  not  in  any  position  of  hostility  to 
parents;  both  parent  and  master  are  desirous 
that  the  best  should  be  done  for  the  boy,  and 
they  ought  to  work  together  for  this  end.  Un- 
fortunately, some  fifty  years  ago  circumstances 
combined  to  make  headmasters  much  more  auto- 
cratic than  they  are  now,  and  a  tradition  has 
survived  from  that  time  to  the  effect  that  masters 
dislike  hints  or  advice  from  parents.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  this  now ;  a  master 
who  is  up  to  his  work  enlists  the  aid  of  the  parent 
as  much  as  possible. 

As  headmasters  are  after  all  only  human,  it 
does  sometimes  happen  that  one  of  them  exhibits 
some  impatience  when  he  receives  a  certain  amount 
of  patronising  advice  from  an  amateur;  the  ordi- 
nary master,  if  he  is  up  to  his  work,  is  (more  or 
less)  an  expert,  and  does  not  need  to  be  told  the 
elements  of  his  business.  For  instance,  a  very 
well-meaning  person  wrote  to  me  the  other  day 
to  suggest  that  schoolmasters  ought  to  try  to 
interest  their  pupils  in  what  they  have  to  learn  ;  1 
think  if  he  had  ktiown  anything  of  the  working  of 
a  decent  school  he  would  have  learnt  that  this  is 
a  fundamental  principle  which  governs  the  teaching 
of  all  masters,  except  here  and  there  some  ineffi- 
cient one  who  has  by  luck  escaped  extinction. 

In  these  preliminary  remarks  I  have  been 
obliged  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  side  issues, 
but  1  hope  the  discussion  will  not  drift  off  into 
these  (though  some  of  them  are  very  interesting), 
but  will  stick  to  the  subject  of  home-lessons. 

Now,  an  important  question  directly  involved  is 
the  amount  of  time  per  day  that  a  boy  ought  to 
give  to  his  lessons,  in  school  and  at  home.  On 
this  point  some  valuable  advice  is  given  in  Dr. 
Clement  Dukes's  "  Health  at  School."  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Dukes  neces- 
sarily gives  a  "  counsel  of  perfection,"  and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  average  boy,  the 
times  he  gives  can  be  somewhat  exceeded  without 
doing  harm  to  the  boy.  A  schoolmaster  is  per- 
force obliged  to  study  closely  the  character  and 
physique  of  his  boys,  and  he  gets  to  do  this  so 
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much  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  finds  out 
directly  when  a  boy  is  lielow  the  mark,  and  then 
sets  to  work  to  find  out  why  this  is  so.  The 
result  of  this  close  watching  of  a  boy's  health  is 
that  a  schoolmaster  can  see  what  a  boy  is  capable 
of,  and  he  is  therefore  in  this  respect  even  a 
better  judge  than  a  doctor,  who  only  sees  a  boy 
for  a  few  minutes  occasionally.  Personally  my 
belief,  after  thirty-three  years'  work,  is  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  increase  Dr.  Dukes's  times  by  one- 
si.xth. 

One  great  safeguard  is  that  a  master  should 
learn  the  symptoms  of  over-work,  and  a  master 
who  is  well  trained  can  soon  do  this.  Directly  a 
master  observes  the  slightest  symptom  of  over- 
work, he  should  reduce  the  amount  of  work,  and 
should  warn  the  parent ;  but  it  ought  to  be  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  master  to  find  a 
case  of  this  ;  the  premonitory  symptonts  are  so 
easy  to  recognise  that  it  ought  not  to  happen  that 
a  boy  should  ever  run  the  risk  of  over-work. 

One  easy  hint  may  be  given  to  parents  on  this 
point ;  if  ever  a  boy  goes  to  bed  fagged  and 
worried  by  his  work,  it  is  certain  that  harm  is 
being  done.  However  hard  a  boy  has  l^een  work- 
ing, if  he  goes  to  bed  in  good  spirits  and  "chirpy" 
he  is  not  suffering  from  brain  fag  ;  that  is,  he  is 
not  being  hurt  by  his  hard  work.  But  if,  after 
his  brain  work  is  over  for  the  day  he  is  listless  and 
apathetic,  a  parent  ought  to  take  alarui  at  once. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  few  boys  who  have 
acquired  lazy  and  indolent  habits,  but  a  parent  is 
not  likely  to  suspect  them  of  any  over-work,  and  in 
the  case  of  almost  all  boys  the  hint  [  have  given  is 
sufficient  to  enable  a  parent  to  keep  his  boy  in  a 
fit  state. 

Now  with  young  boys  the  amount  of  time  that 
they  should  spend  on  their  lessons,  even  at  my 
estimate,  is  such  that  all  the  work  could  be  com- 
prised in  the  school  hours,  and  many  will  therefore 
naturally  ask  why  this  is  not  done,  so  that  a  boy's 
evenings  may  be  entirely  free.  The  reply  is 
simply  because  the  evening  is  not  the  best  time 
for  a  boy  to  have  free. 

No  boy  will  keep  in  good  health  unless  he  gets 
daUy,  and  during  the  daytime,  some  hard  exercise  ; 
practically  a  boy  ought  to  get  to  "  perspiration 
point"  very  nearly  everyday;  this  he  cannot  do 
if  his  work  is  packed  into  the  daylight  hours  ;  so 
that  to  secure  a  boy  proper  time  for  healthful  ex- 
ercise postulates  of  necessity  that  some  of  his  work 
is  to  be  done  in  the  evening. 

Schoolmasters  would  vastly  prefer  that  there 
should  not  be  this  evening  work  ;  it  causes  far 
more  trouble  to  them  because  of  the  precautions 
that  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  suitable  work 
is  set,  and  because  of  the  subsequent  looking  over 
of  such  work.  But  it  seems  a  necessity,  if  a  boy 
is  to  have  as  much  work  during  the  day  as  will  do 
full  justice  to  his  mental  capacity. 

If,  then,  home-lessons  are  a  necessity  (a  neces- 
sary evil,  many  would  say),  how  are  we  to  secure 
that  the  time  shall  be  most  suitably  employed  ? 
In  other  words,  what  work  can  a  boy  most  profit- 
ahiy  do  when  the  master  rs  not  at  hand  to  help  him  ? 


Imprimis,  he  can  perform  the  "  rubbing  it  in 
process.  Suppose  a  boy  has  learnt  how  to  m 
division  of  decimals,  and  has  mastered  the  ide;^ 
the  method,  but  is  still  slow  and  diffident  in  f, 
work  ;  here  is  just  the  thing  to  give  him  as  hortji 
work.  Please  observe  that  I  suppose  him  to  havi 
mastered  the  idea  ;  if  he  has  not,  but  is  still  io  2 
fog  about  it,  it  would  be  monstrous  to  give  him 
this  as  home-work  ;  he  would  only  be  breaking  bt9 
heart  over  it  if  he  was  a  conscientious  boy,  of 
would  get  to  loathe  the  particular  rule.  This  \s 
where  the  skill  of  the  master  comes  in ;  he  has  to 
decide  clearly  whether  the  boy  has  got  to  thestage 
at  which  he  can  profitably  tackle  the  work  aa 
home-work. 

Besides  this,  home-work  is  an  opportunity! 
giving  the  boy  practice  in  his  inquisitive  facu"" 
Say  that  he  has  been  doing  riders  in  geometr 
class,  and  (as  before)  has  caught  the  idea  of  a  ( 
tain  class  of  riders :  he  may  then  be  given  one  1 
similiir  nature  to  do  at  home ;  his  pride  in  accq 
plishing  it  by  himself  will  go  far  to  create  in 
a  liking  for  riders.    Here   again    the   skill  of  ' 
master  comes  in  ;  if  the  boy  be  set  too  difficull 
rider,   instead    of    a    liking,    a    disgust    will 
created. 

Lastly,  home-work  is  just  the  opportunity! 
practising   a    boy's  memory.     If  a  boy  has 
taught   how   to   learn    by  heart   (for    this  can] 
taught,  though  many  are  not  aware  that  it  can 
and  if  his  faculty  of  learning  by  heart   has 
well  cultivated  when  he  is  young,  and  he  therefi 
finds    it    easy,  the   boy  will  enjoy   having 
"  Rep."    to   do  at  night  ;  and   many  of  us 
from  our  own  school-days  what  a  store  of  pleas 
and  profit  one  is  laying  in  by  learning  by  heart.' 

Having  said  briefly  what  is  suitable  for  hod 
work,  let  me  go  on  to  say  what  is  unsuitaq 
Well,  then,  it  is  monstrous  to  give  boys  for 
purpose  any  new  work — that  is,  any  work  in  wh 
new  principles  are  involved  ;  the  explaining  of  1 
principles  is  a  most  important  part  of  a  masta 
work,  and  it  is  gross  carelessness  on  the  part 
master  to  set  for  home-work  any  work  involv 
new  and  unexplained  principles.  Again,  fatig 
work  ought  not  to  be  set ;  an  example  in  algeb 
which  a  bo'y  knew  well  how  to  do,  but  which  was 
wearisomely  long  and  uninteresting,  would  be 
likely  to  disgust  a  boy,  and  so  do  harm. 

A  bad  teacher  can  do  infinite  harm  by  giving  a 
boy  a  distaste  for  a  subject ;  bad  teaching — that  i* 
to  say,  bad  methods— may  be  readily  rectified  in 
most  cases  by  a  good  teacher,  but  disgust  for  a 
subject  can  seldom  be  eradicated.  I  once  had  a 
boy  who  really  had  quite  an  average  capacity  fof 
mathematics,  but  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  an 
impatient  master,  who  had  told  the  boy  that  "he 
was  an  utter  fool  in  mathematics,"  and  the  boy 
was  so  impressed  with  that  belief  that  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  do  any  good  with  him  in  th* 
subject.  As  to  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted 
to  home-work,  it  should  be  nil  for  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  very  little  for  a  boy  of  eight.  An  average 
boy  of  nine  can  fairly  manage  an  hoia's  work,  and 
the    time   can    be    gradually   increased    until 


ut  three  hours  per  evening  for  a  boy 

I  or  eighteen. 

^  if  a  boy  comes  from  a  home  where 

have  leisure  and  intellectual  tastes, 
e  thing  would  be  that  the  boy's  even- 
be  left  free,  so  that  his  parents  might 
foster  a  love  of  science,  of  art,  or  of 
but  unfortunately  those  parents  who 
5sire  to  do  this  seldom  have  the  time. 
t  be  borne  in  mind  tiiat  it  is  not  pos- 
school  to  make  independent  arrange- 
idividual  boys,  except  to  a  very  limited 
essence  of  a  school  is  that  the  teaching 
ching,  that  is,  that  the  boys  keep  to- 
ividual  arrangements  which  break  up 
iching  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of 
o  a  degree  which  would  make  the  fees 

burden  to  parents.  Old  Winchester 
}!d  me  that  in  their  days  one  charm  of 
was  the  amount  of  spare  time  which 
ir  private,  unsupervised  study ;  and  1 
rought  out  the  best  qualities  of  the  best 
ling  else  would  ;  but  it  is  admitted  that 
the  best  men  the  system  meant  very 
raste.  Out  of  twenty  boys  taken  at 
e  would  probably  find  one  boy  who 
k  his  best  without  any  stimulus  or 
lent,  and  one  who  would  do  nothing 
e  most  severe  stimulus ;  the  other 
rould    be    boys    who,   with   a   certain 

Stimulus  and  encouragement,  would 
but  would  do  practically  nothing  if  left 
es.     The  old  Winchester  system  would 

of  the  best  boy  probably  more  than 
system  does,  but  it  would  have  wasted 
1. 

ision,  let  me  protest  against  one  form 
>rk — the  setting  of  holiday  tasks ;  any- 
futile  and  more  disastrous  it  is  difficult 
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stady  to  «uch  hoors  as  your  discreet  master  doth 
mesUjr,  a.nd  the  lime  I  know  he  will  so  limit 
ith  sofBcient  for  your  learning  and  safe  for  your 

i  Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  his  son  Philip, 
le  words  suggest  the  lines  on  which  we 
Teat  our  subject,  though  we  should 
invert  their  order,  and  to  put  health 
ning  in  our  "limitation"  of  time — in 
I  in  our  framing  of  time-tables  for  our 
inrleed  in  the  co-ordination  and  cor- 
physical  and  intellectual  life  that 
"  discretion "   of    the   teacher    are 

of  home-work  now   more  imme- 
us   can    hardly   be    dealt   with   as 


an  isolated  one.  Home-work,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  independent  work,  is  and  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  course,  and  as  such, 
must  be  dealt  with  in  relation  to  school  life  and 
the  school  time-table  as  a  whole.  We  are  aware 
that  it  has  been  suggested,  as  a  drastic  remedy  for 
the  ever-present  fear  of  overpressure,  that  home- 
work, i.e.,  independent  work,  should  be  done  away 
with  altogether.  Those  who  advocate  this  course 
overlook  the  fact  that,  by  adopting  it,  we  should 
appreciably  diminish,  if  not  altogether  destroy, 
opportunities  of  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  that  without  such  effort  progress  is 
well-nigh  impossible.  This  is  obvious  in  the  case 
of  music  and  drawing.  In  both,  the  most  com- 
petent teaching  would  be  insufficient  without  prac- 
tice and  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  It  is 
not  less  true  that  in  mathematics  and  science, 
the  work  done  in  class,  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  teacher,  must  find  its  complement  in 
work  done  out  of  class,  in  which  individual  effort 
may  be  exerted.  Otherwise  there  is  danger  lest 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  pupil  should  tend  more 
and  more  to  one  of  passive  receptivity. 

Granted,  then,  that  independent  work  must  have 
its  place  in  the  time-table,  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  physical  exercise  and  recreation 
should  find  place  there  also  ;  in  a  word,  that  a 
time-table  should  set  forth  the  complete  day  of  the 
child,  and  not  merely  the  part  of  it  spent  at  school, 
or  in  preparation  of  work  set  in  school.  Such 
a  time-table  must  take  into  consideration  the 
needs  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  development, 
and  to  plan  it  rightly  and  wisely  two  things  are 
essential : — 

(i)  Knowledge  of  the  physical  condition  as  well 
as  the  mental  calibre  of  the  child. 

(2)  Co-operation  between  home  and  school 
authorities. 

First,  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  coikiilion  of  the  pupil. 
A  suitable  time-table  can  only  be  framed  when  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
pupil  are  known.  This  knowledge  must  be  based 
on  the  results  of  a  medical  inspection,  such  as 
is  now  becoming  customary  in  many  public 
secondary  schools  for  girls.  I  may  here  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  from  my  article  on  this  subject, 
already  published  in  "  Educational  Reports," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  133  :— 

Entrance  Examinations,  according  to  time-honoured  custom, 
are  imposed  on  all  new  pupils,  and  their  course  of  intellectual 
work  is  based  on  the  .standard  of  attainments  thus  revealed. 
But  the  accuracy  of  our  estimates  as  to  potentialities  can  only  be 
truly  ascertained  when  the  condition  of  the  physical  powers  has 
also  been  made  clear  to  us  by  an  expert.  The  necessity  for  a 
physical  examination  is  thus  made  evident.  Without  it  we 
cannot,  in  individual  cases,  measure  the  relative  importance  of 
treatment  for  physical  and  intellectual  well-being. 

Into  the  details  of  this  examination,  lack  of 
space  forbids  us  to  enter.  May  it  suffice  to  say 
that  it  should  be  thorough  and  comprehensive, 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  mother  or 
guardian,  and  that  full  notes  should  be  made  and 
registered  for  future  reference.    TKe\^\v)ife  o\.  aV«s,x. 
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that  ascertains  the  conditions  of  eyesight,  hearing, 
lungs,  heart,  spine  and  muscles,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Defects  should  be  made  known  to  the 
home  and  sciiool  authorities  in  order  that  the  work 
may  be  regulated  accordingly.  The  inspection 
may  reveal  important  facts  as  to  previous  illnesses, 
temperament,  interest  in  intellectual  subjects  or 
the  reverse,  and  thus  help  us  in  one  of  our  greatest 
difficulties,  the  consideration  of  the  individuality  of 
the  pupil.  Too  much  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  on 
this  consideration,  as  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  dealing  with  pupils  in 
classes  is  the  fixing  of  an  average  standard  of 
attainment.  Schemes  of  work  may  be  planned  in 
theory  for  children  of  different  ages,  in  practice  it 
will  be  found  how  greatly  children  of  the  same  age 
vary  in  mental  capacity,  bodily  strength  and  life 
circumstances. 

Hence  the  immense  help  in  the  apportioning  of 
intellectual  work  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
physical  health  of  our  pupils.  How  important  it 
is  that  we  should  know  that  our  daily  demands  are 
well  within  the  powers  of,  say,  a  rapidly  growing 
child  (whose  health  may  be  a  cause  for  anxiety), 
and  on  the  other  hand  how  equally  important  it  is 
that  with  a  certificate  of  normal  health  to  guide  us 
mental  indolence  should  not  be  condoned. 

Second.  Co-operation  between  home  and  school  autho- 
rities.— This  should  not  be  difficult  to  secure,  since 
the  aim  of  both  is  the  same — the  welfare  of  the 
child.  Both  should  be  fully  aware  of  all  claims  on 
the  child's  time.  We  will  suppose  that  the  parents 
are  furnished  with  a  time-table  showing  the  hours 
of  the  child's  lessons  at  school,  and  the  time  that 
should  be  employed  in  preparation,  and  I  submit 
that  the  time-table,  to  be  complete,  should  show 
the  hours  allotted  at  home  to  physical  exercise, 
work  and  play — that  inalienable  right  of  every 
child.  If  lessons  are  given  at  home,  e.g.,  music, 
dancing,  &c.,  these  should  be  noted  on  the  time- 
table, so  that  all  claims  on  the  child's  time  and 
strength  may  be  realised  by  home  and  school 
authorities  alike.  It  would  be  impossible  to  dwell 
too  strongly  on  the  great  desirability  of  limiting 
these  outside  claims.  The  dovetailing  of  home 
and  school  engagements  often  involves  much  waste 
of  time  and  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  of  temper 
and  strength. 

A  school  time-table  can,  and  should,  include  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  complete  education  of  the 
child.  The  days  are  past  when  it  was  thought 
needful  to  resort  to  special  "academies"  for 
music,  drawing  and  dancing.  Experts  in  all  these 
subjects  are  now  connected  with  the  staff  of  every 
public  school.  The  gain  in  actual  time  is  great, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  in  peace  of  mind  to  the 
child  who  finds  all  her  work  carefully  planned  in 
one  place,  instead  of  having  the  attendant  anxiety 
of  keeping  engagements  in  different  places.  May 
not  a  plea  be  here  introduced  for  the  limitation, 
also,  of  social  claims  to  the  whole  holiday  of  the 
week  ?  In  some  cases  the  pressure  of  such  claims 
results  in  hurry,  over-anxiety  and  undue  excitement, 
all  harmful  to  the  young  mind  and  immature  body. 
Is  if  too  much  to  ask  that  a  fair  amount  of  re- 
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creation    being    secured    in    a    daily    time-t 
special     pleasures,    involving,    perhaps,    unu 
fatigue,  should  be  reserved  for  holiday  times  w 
the    ordinary    routine   is    necessarily    interrupt^ 
and   that   during    term-time    the   Saturday    wboj 
holiday  may  be  found  sufficient  for  home  claii 
attendance    at   concerts,   visits   to   galleries, 
other  places  of  interest. 

The  co-operation  of  parents  is  also  necessary 
where  preparation  or  independent  work  has  to  b« 
done  at  home.  In  the  case  of  young  children,  this 
preparation,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  roaj 
frequently  be  done  at  school,  but  in  the  cast 
of  the  elder  girls  whose  afternoon  has  been  giva 
to  games  and  outdoor  exercise  it  must  be  doirt 
after  school  hours  and  at  home.  For  this  a  well 
ventilated  room,  freedom  from  interruptions,  and il 
some  few  cases  sufficient  supervision  to  preven 
waste  of  time,  must  be  provided.  Unfavourabli 
conditions  of  work  are  an  unnecessary  tax  d 
health  and  strength,  and  should  be  avoided.         ' 

All  facts  as  to  the  physical  and  mental  con 
ditions  and  environment  being  now  fully  before  tU 
we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  whether  or  ita 
three  languages  should  be  attempted,  one,  or  tw« 
branches  of  mathematics,  a  full  gymnastic  coursd 
and  how  far  art  and  music  can  be  embraced  in  tb{ 
course.  Here  can  also  be  considered  whether  tf 
study  and  practice  of  two  instruments  are  poi 
or  desirable.  To  refer  to  our  former  postu 
only  wiien  these  points  have  been  duly  ascert 
and  weighed  can  a  time-table  be  rightly  plai 
No  time-table  framed  at  large  can  possibly  fit 
circumstances  of  each  individual  child  in  the  f( 

But  we  will  suppose  that  a  normal  case  hai 
be  planned  for,  and  we  will  also  assume,  th 
the  assumption  is  a  bold  one,  that  the  pre 
education  has  not  been  neglected,  and  that 
principle  of  continuity  (insisted  upon  in  that 
interesting  book,  "  Educational  Foundations,"' 
Mr.  Ware)  has  been  kept  in  view.  Let  it  all 
granted  that  the  physical  fitness  has  merely  ti 
maintained  by  daily  drill,  gymnastics,  a  due 
portion  of  suitable  outdoor  exercise,  am 
sufficiency  of  wholesome  food.  Then  with 
certainty  we  can  form  our  plans — plans  basei 
the  generally  accepted  morning  hours  in  piil 
secondary  schools  for  girls.  These  are :  thi 
hours  for  the  very  youngest,  three-and-a-bi 
up  to  the  age  of  ten,  and  four  hours  above  thi 
age.  These  hours,  it  must  be  remembered,  halt 
intervals  for  recreation  and  drill  for  all,  and  in  t^ 
middle  and  lower  schools  include  such  subjects  al 
singing,  drawing,  and  needlework,  affording  varieti 
and  relief. 

Independent  or  home-work  can  be  done  eithd 
from  3  to  4.30  at  school  (after  a  break  of  two  houO 
for  -the  younger  children),  or  from  4. 30  to  6 
home,  after  an  afternoon  of  play  and  out 
exercise,  and,  in  the  case  of  elder  girls,  conclul 
at  a  later,  but  strictly  limited  time.  The  am 
of  time  devoted  to  independent  work  sh< 
graduate  between  the  years  of  eight  to  nine 
from  one  hour  daily  to  three.  But  it  must 
remembered  that,  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  wl 
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fa  (jeaeral  education  has  been  secured,  a  girl's 
Itae-table  is  individually  planned,  and,  by  the 
"^Dtinuance  of  one  subject  {e.g.,  science  in  the 
sofa  girl  specialising  in  classics),  three  or  more 
bours  per  week  can  be  gained,  and  the  morning 
iiour  thus  set  free  can  be  utilised  for  so-called 
iiome  work,  which  we  prefer  to  call  independent 
wrk. 

With  regard  to  that  most  difficult  question  of 

music,  which  most  girls  learn  in  addition  to  their 

otiier  subjects,  few,  I  think,  will  consider  that  the 

o««ssary  time  for  the  study  and  practice  of  two 

jlBtruments  can  be  given.     With  the  high  standard 

performance   which    now   happily    prevails,    I 

we  may  dismiss   the  case  of  the  girl  who 

rns  two  instruments  as  quite  unusual.     In  the 

St  stages  of  learning  music,  I  recommend  a 

class,  where  the  practising  is  done  only  in 

presence   of    the    teacher,    and    included    in 

aing    hours.      After   some   time,    varying   in- 

iually  from  one  to  three   terms,  independent 

lice   should   rise   in   a   graduated    scale   from 

en  minutes  to  thirty,  forty-6ve,  and  finally  one 

'  during  the  school  course  of  the  average  pupil. 

[most  cases,   with  good  teaching,   this  will  be 

b<l  sufficient  to  build  upon  later,  if  music  is  to 

[carried   further  for  professional   purposes.     In 

i  of  exceptional  talent,  and  of  those  who  mean 

evote  themselves  ultimately  to  music,  a  special 

fc-table  can  be  arranged  as  in  the  case  of  those 

ilising  in  classics,  allowing  more  time  for  the 

d  subject. 

connection  with  this  question,  the  medical 

ion    is   again   proved    necessary,    that    the 

_th  of  time  which  may  be  devoted  at  one  time 

Bfiracttce  may  be  specified.     Incalculable  harm 

often  been  done   by  a  lack  of  knowledge  in 

i  matter,  the  whole  practice  being  done  at  one 

instead  of  being  divided  into  two  or  more 

[according  to  tiie  strength  of  the  pupil.     In 

schools  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

jled,  we  are  free  from  the  incubus  of  public 

inations  up  to  the  age  of  16,  and   I   boldly 

that  if  children  enter  at  the  right  age,  and 

there  is  time  for  gradual  intellectual  growth, 

I  fear  of  overpressure  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

;  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  few  of  the  pupiis 

ited  for  admission  can   and  do  satisfactorily 

the    twofold    test   sketched    above.      More 

BOtly   defective   and    ill-judged    methods    of 

have   hindered   or    warped    tlie    mental 

ti,  and  the  physical  health  may  be  below  the 

standard,   leaving  much  to  be   corrected 

Urengthened  before  we  can  expect  progress, 

i  parent,  teacher,  and  pupil  must  acquiesce  in  a 

*"  ~--''!on  for  a  time  and  the  postponement 

>n   until   proper    standards  have  been 

is  not  now  difficult  in  most  public  schools  to 

jple  and  satisfactory  provision  for  physical 

as  intellectual  culture.     Well-fitted  gym- 

I  can  l>e  found  in  most,  and  there  are  usually 

not  only  for  recognised  games,  such  as 

,  tennis,  cricket,  spiropole,  and  basket-ball, 

'  some,  as  in  our  own  case,  for  gardening 


under  skilled  supervision,  bee-keeping,  &c.  A 
sign  of  the  growth  of  general  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject is  to  be  found  in  the  Nature-study  Exhibition 
which  is  to  be  held  in  London  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  afford 
evidence  of  the  work  already  done  in  our  schools 
and  stimulate  further  effort  in  this  direction. 

We  fear  it  is  sometimes  said  that  home  duties 
and  interests  may  clash  with  those  of  school.  If 
this  were  true  it  would  be  not  only  a  sad  con- 
fession, but  also  a  fault  for  which  home  and  school 
must  divide  the  blame,  and  must  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  finding  a  remedy.  Many  of  us  feel  that 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  two  authorities  is 
the  absolute  essential  of  any  success  to  be  hoped 
for. 

Pestalozzi  may  have  been  a  poor  teacher,  but 
he  was  an  unrivalled  educator,  and  the  conviction 
that  he  must  enlist  the  co-operation  of  mothers 
was  at  the  root  of  the  humanity,  devotion  and 
self-sacrilice  that  marked  his  educational  methods. 
To  Froebel,  the  life  of  the  home,  together  with 
the  school  life,  formed  the  basis  and  medium  of  all 
development,  and,  in  his  view,  no  thorough  train- 
ing was  possible  unless  the  germs  of  right  feeling 
and  thought  were  from  the  earliest  years  im- 
planted by  the  mother  in  the  child's  life,  and  in 
after  years  were  fostered  and  matured  co-ordi- 
nately in  the  family  and  in  the  school. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
IDEALS   DURING   THE    igxH    CENTURY. 

1. — The  Education  of  Girls  and  Women. 

By  Sara  A.  Burstai  i.,  B.A. 
Headmistress  of  Manchester  High  School. 

THAT  the  movement  for  the  better  and  higher 
education  of  girls  and  women  is,  roughly 
speaking,  fifty  years  old,  may  be  known  to 
many  ;  but  why  it  began  about  1850  is  a  question 
to  which  no  complete  answer  has  yet  been  given. 
No  great  mind  has  yet  grappled  with  the  history, 
the  philosophy,  the  details  of  research  necessary 
for  such  a  labour  :  nor  lias  any  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject been  gifted  with  insight  keen  and  true  enough 
to  explain  for  us  so  remarkable  a  phase  of  human 
progress.  There  are  obviously  some  general  ex- 
planations in  the  action  of  forces  affecting  social 
life  :  the  vast  and  far-reaching  waves  of  thought 
and  action  set  up  by  that  great  explosion,  the 
French  Revolution  ;  religious  movements  such  as 
those  of  Wesley,  Simeon,  Newman,  Maurice  ; 
political  reforms,  themselves  effect  and  cause  of 
deeper  reformation  ;  the  scientific  new  birth  bring- 
ing with  it  scientific  conceptions  and  modes  of 
thinking,  liberating  reason  from  the  superstitions 
and  prejudices  of  the  past — all  these  had  their  in- 
fluence. The  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which  gave  the 
middle  classes  political  power,  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment in  the  'forties,  and  the  sweet  influences  of  a 
noble  Queen  and  a  purer  court  were  factors  acting 
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in  the  same  direction,  but,  like  all  such  forces,  their 
effect  did  not  appear  immediately.  Indeed,  although 
the  first  colleges  and  secondary  schools  for  women 
were  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it 
was  not  until  1875  that  definite  public  success  was 
achieved.  The  pioneers,  like  Miss  Emily  Uavies 
;md  Miss  Clough,  Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Beale,  had 
lieen  working  for  more  than  twenty  years  before 
the  mass  of  even  enlightened  public  opinion  had 
been  influenced  sufficiently  to  produce  on  any  large 
scale  effective  changes. 

We  may  clear  the  ground  somewhat  by  noticing 
a  few  dates  which  are  landmarks  in  the  story  of 
this  educational  development.  Queen's  College, 
Harley  Street,  was  founded  in  1848  under  the  in- 
fluence of  F.  D.  Maurice,  Dean  Piumptre,  R.  C, 
Trench,  and  others,  in  connection  with  the  Gover- 
ness's Benevolent  Institution,  to  provide  a  better 
preparation  for  women  teachers ;  Bedford  College 
followed  in  1849.  The  first  girls'  high  school,  type 
and  model  to  some  degree  of  all  the  others,  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School,  was  founded  by 
Frances  Mary  Buss  in  1850.  The  Ladies'  Col- 
lege,  Cheltenham,  which  aimed  at   providing  for 


Kranccs  Mary  Bui»-s,i 

girls  similar  educational  advantages  to  those  their 
brothers  enjoyed  at  the  boys'  college  in  the  same 
town,  was  opened  as  a  day  school  in  1853,  though 
Miss  Beale,  who  is  still  its  head,  was  not  appointed 
till  1858.  In  the  'sixties  Royal  Commissions  on 
Education  set  to  work,  and  in  1865  ladies  were 
summoned  to  give  evidence  as  to  girls'  schools. 
In  1863  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  were 
opened,  as  an  experiment,  to  girls;  in  1867  the 
"  North  of  England  Council  for  promoting  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women  "  was  constituted 
under  the  influence  of  Miss  Clough  ;  and  in  i86g 
London  University  organised  a  special  women's 
examination,  Meantime  the  women's  colleges  at 
Canibridge  were  beginning  under  Miss  Emily 
Davies  and  Miss  Clough,  and  with  the  'seventies 
their  development  became  rapid.  In  1873  the  new 
buildings  at  Girton  were  occupied,  in  1875  those 
of  Newnhani,  while  already  their  students  had  for 

*  The  Editon  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Bryant  for  permiuion  to  use,  Trom  the 
"Frances  Mary  Buss'  Scliooll  Jubilee  Record,"  the  illuKlrations  in  tliis 
ankle. 


some  years  been  allowed  to  take  the  Tripos  pape 
The  high-school  movement  made  a  great  advau'* 
in  1872,  when  Mrs.  William  Grey  foundedj 
National  Union,  under  the  presidency  of  ■ 
Princess  Louise,  to  work  for  the  reform  of  giti 
education  ;  this  association  established  the  Gir/i 
Public  Day  Schools  Company,  and  the  foundatioi 
of  their  oldest  schools,  Chelsea,  Notting  Hill,  and 
Croydon,  quickly  followed.  Manchester,  which 
likes  to  do  things  for  itself,  had  already  formed  an 
association  of  public-spirited  men  and  women  to 
do  locally  the  same  work,  and  under  their  auspices 
the  Manchester  High  School  was  opened  in 
January,  1874.  '^''^  crowning  achievement 
this  eventful  decade  was  the  opening  of  degrees 
women  by  the  University  of  London  in  1878. 

Such  is,   in  briefest  outline,  the  history  of  ' 
educational  movement  in  that  third  quarter  of 
nineteenth  century  which  saw  the  extension  of 
franchise   to  the  masses  of  the  people,    the 
lition  of  university  tests,  the   Elementary  Edu 
tion    Act,    Darwin's  "  Origin   of  Species,"    M 
"  Subjection  of  Women,"  the  writings  of  Charl« 
Bronte,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Mrs.  Gas 
and  George  Eliot,  the  passing  away  of  the  gen< 
tion  to  which  belonged  Wellington  and  PalmersJ 
and  the  spread  of  the   influence  of   thinkers 
teachers     such     as     Matthew     Arnold,     Ru 
Tennyson,  and  Maurice. 

Events  like  these  have  a  relation  to  the  m( 
ment  we  are  endeavouring  to  study  ;  they  are  ei 
effects  or  causes,  or  even  sometimes  both  ( 
and  cause,  of  social  and  educational  change; 
were  forces  tending  to  progress,  emancipat 
spiritual  growth,  or  they  were  the  product  of  ! 
forces,  and  they  acted  on  public  opinion, 
helped  to  make  the  successes  that  were  to  foil 
in  the  struggle  so  long  waged  by  the  pioneei 
girls'  education.  We  may  now  try  to  formu 
or  to  ascertain  the  ideas,  the  moving  princi 
held  by  these  pioneers,  in  so  far  as  that  is 
sibie  within  the  limits  of  a  short  magazine  art 
Such  a  task  has  its  obvious  difficulties  ; 
women  who  were  in  the  thick  of  the  battle 
little  time  or  opportunity  to  express  tlienisel' 
nor  indeed  were  they  orators,  philosophers, 
writers.  Those  of  us  who  have  lived  thrc 
the  story  are  necessarily  partial  and  Iimite< 
our  own  view  of  it :  we  can  but  tell  of  the 
and  the  leaders  we  best  knew,  and  our  feel 
are  too  deep  to  allow  us,  it  may  be,  to  js 
wisely  even  of  these.  Some  few  books'  exisi 
original  authorities,  and  it  is  possible  at  this 
tance  of    time  to  make  some  general  statemi 


'  "  Tbougbis  on  Self-Culture."     By  Maria  Grey  and  Emily  S 

(London,  i8sa) 

**  Intcllectiwi  Kducation."      By  Emily  ShirrelT.     (London,  i86z.) 
Higher  Education  of  Women."     By  Einily  Sbtrreff.     (I.ondon,  i64«) 

•*  The  Hifiber  t^iicalion  of  Women."     By  Emily  O^vies.    (Londoil,^ 

"  On  the  Kducation  of  Girls."     By  Dorothea  Beale.     (London,  rS' 

**  Frances  Mary  Buvv  and    her  Work  for  Education."      By  Ani 
KidJey.     (London,  1895.) 

"A  Memoir  of  .\nne  Jemima  Clougb."      By  B.  A.  QouKh.    (L 
1B07.) 

Education  of  IJirls  and  Women  in  Givat  Britain."      By  C.  S. 
(London,  1807.) 

' '  The  Renaissance  of  Girls'  Education."     By  Alice  Zimracnv      fLi 
1B9B.)  »— ^ 

"Work  and   Play  in  Cirls'  Schools."      By  Duratbca  Beale  and 
(London,  t898.} 


brm  themselves  in  the  tnind  as  one  reads, 
|»ers,  and  studies  all  that  is  left.  First  and 
Artant  is  the  salient  fact  that  these  women 
Dt  revolutionaries  and  extremists ;  they 
tactical  Englishwomen,  seeking  a  way  out 
ical  difficulties,  a  remedy  for  definite  evils 
torld  around  them,  among  the  women  and 
ey  knew.  Their  ideals  and  aspirations, 
tliefs  and  convictions,  were  those  of  other 
^ded,  true-hearted  Christian  gentlewomen 
'  day.  They  hated  publicity,  frivolity, 
Qnovation  ;  they  were  remarkable  for  a 
tod  dignity,  an  old-world  refinement  and 
we  miss  in  some  of  the  modern  leaders. 
affection,  simplicity,  duty,  were  beloved 
I  to  them.  It  was,  indeed,  their  lofty 
deal,  as  well  as  their  practical  common 
rhicb  urged  them  to  fight  so  well  for  an 
>n  which  would  give  other  women  Intel- 
thought,  practical  success,  pure  tastes,  and 
has.  The  proof  of  this  lies  patent  on 
IBge  of  such  records  as  exist,  and  comes 
to  the  memory  of  those  who,  like  the 
irwriter,  were  privileged  to  know  and  to  be 
ed  by  such  women. 

}  seem  to  have  been  three  main  principles 
I  all,  though  in  different  degrees,  and  the 
ior  less  proportion  of  each  has  produced 
I  effects  and  different  lines  of  tradition, 
bt  comes  the  economic  problem,  the  ques- 
.fitting  girls  to  earn  a  living ;  this  led  to 
ciple  of  securing  for  girls  the  same  advan- 
f  education  as  their  brothers  had,  and  is 
ble  in  part  for  the  intensity  of  the  struggle 
Dilate  girls'  education  to  that  of  boys,  to 
inission  to  examinations  and  degrees  on 
Hns,  to  maintain  in  the  schools  a  standard 
bglmess,  discipline,  and  health  which  would 
fcn  for  the  struggle  for  life.  This  principle 
Inly  held  by  Miss  Buss  and  those  who 
with  her.  "  Why  are  women  so  little 
!of  ?  I  would  have  girls  trained  to  match 
lothers  " — a  saying  of  her  girlhood — was, 
I  Ridley  says,  "  the  keynote  of  her  har- 
I  life.     It  was  experience  transmuted  into 

id,  was  the  belief  in  intellectual  education 
own  sake,  as  an  inherent  human  right. 
Jlliam  Grey,  Miss  Shirreff,  and  Miss  Beale 
this  strongly.  The  latter,  in  a  pamphlet 
Id  in  1866,  says,  alluding  to  the  Divine 
if  the  world,  "  it  was  intended  that  the 
tind  moral  capacities  of  women  should  be 
M  and  improved  "  ;  and,  in  a  more  recent 
Itbe  task  of  the  educator  is  in  the  first 

to  develop  to  the  highest  perfection  all 
krs  of  the  child."  Miss  Shirreff,  in  "In- 
Q  Education,"  writes:  "  The  task  of  edu- 
p  twofold.  First  to  cultivate  moral  and 
I   habits ;    secondly,   to   inspire  love  of 

;e."  Mental  activity  was  to  be  a  remedy 
any  evils  in  a  woman's  lot,  which  in  the 

'as  naxrow  and  limited  enough  among  the 

'die  class.  Thus  mathematics,  grammar, 
were  studies  recommended  by  her,  as 


well  as  literature,  history  and  geology.  Miss 
I  Emily  Davies  protests  in  her  "  The  Higher  Edu- 
I  cation  of  Women"  against  the  theory  that  a  liberal 


Emily  Davies. 

education  was  only  necessary  for  men,  and  that 
women  were  an  entirely  different  species  of  being. 
She  points  out  that  the  Christian  theory  of  edu- 
cation makes  no  distinction  of  sex,  and  that  as 
things  were  then,  the  time  of  young  women  in  the 
comfortable  classes  was  spent  on  dilettante  occu- 
pations, worthless  to  themselves  and  others. 
"  The  accurate  habits  of  thought  and  the  intel- 
lectual polish  by  which  the  scholar  is  distinguished 
ought  to  be  no  less  carefully  sought  in  the  training 
of  women  than  in  that  of  men  "  (p.  73). 

Third,  was  the  principle  of  fitting  women  for  the 
proper  performance  of  their  special  work  as  centres 
of  influence  in  the  home,  as  the  companions  and 
helpmates  of  men,  as  guardians  and  educators  of 
childhood,  and  as  philanthropic  workers.  For  this 
reason  Miss  Shirreff  advises  the  compulsory  study 
of  physiology,  philosophy,  kindergarten  methods, 
and  social  economy.  Miss  Emily  Davies  shows 
how  the  better  intellectual  training  of  women  would 
make  them  better  fitted  to  discharge  their  duties 
in  the  home  and  in  society.  Miss  Beale,  writing 
in  1898,  points  out  that  this  hope  has  indeed  been 
fulfilled  : 

Women,  tCHi,  arc  mure  conscious  of  their  responsibilities  in 
the  life  of  the  family,  as  well  a«  in  that  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  social  and  church  lifi:.  We  see  every  year  at  the  con- 
ference of  women  workers  that  the  seed  sown  in  faith  has 
brought  forth  fruit ;  that  the  whole  aspect  of  the  woman's  realm 
has  changed  since  the  days  of  Evelina  and  Miss  .\usten. 

Thus  the  High  Schools  when  founded  under  the 
infjuence  of  such  women  as  these  were  a  protest 
against  superficiality  and  showiness;  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  were  their  aim  everywhere.  An 
early  prospectus  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools 
Company  illustrates  this  by  its  opening  paragraph : 
"  The  aim  of  the  company  is  by  the  employment  of 
an  ample  staff  of  competent  teachers  and  the  use 
of  the  best  methods  of  instruction  to  ensure  for 
girls  au  education  adapted  to  their  requirements, 
but  as  sound  and  thorough  as  that  which  boys  now 
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receive  in  grammar  scliools  of  the  liighest  class." 
The  women's  colleges  were  intended  to  give  that 
scholarly  training  and  that  wider  outlook  on  in- 
tellectual life  which  would  help  to  remove  the  evils 
of  frivolity,  narrowness,  and  inactivity  in  women's 
lives,  and  also  to  provide  academic  preparation  for 
teachers.  These  two  ideals  come  out  prominently 
in  the  story  of  Miss  Clough's  work,  where  the  first 
steps  taken  by  the  North  of  England  Council,  of 
which  she  was  secretary,  was  the  provision  of 
lectures  by  men  of  university  standing,  afTording 
to  older  women  opportunities  for  advanced  study. 
Profs.  James  Stuart,  Hales,  Seeley,  and  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe  are  a  few  among  those  giving  these 
lectures — a  movement  destined  to  lead  to  Univer- 
sity extension.      The  next  step  was  the  foundation 


.\nne  jvminia  Cluiigb. 

of  special  examinations  for  women  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  (the  Higher  Local),  and,  con- 
sequent on  it,  an  attempt  to  secure  preparation  in 
Cambridge  for  this  by  academic  teachers.  Thus 
the  germ  of  Newnham  came  into  being,  when  Miss 
Clough  went  to  Cambridge  in  1870  to  take  charge 
of  a  house  where  women  seeking  this  instruction 
could  live.  Her  desire  for  friendly  and  affectionate 
relations  between  teachers,  for  that  sort  of  common 
life  among  themselves  which  men  had  long  had,  but 
which  in  1870  was  practically  unknown  to  women, 
helped  to  make  this  beginning  a  real  advance  so- 
cially as  well  as  intellectually. 

We  may  also  note  in  this  connection  the  striking 
fact  that  the  whole  movement  was  aided  through- 
out by  the  chivalrous  and  devoted  help  of  men. 
Maurice  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Queen's 
College;  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  James  Bryce,  and 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Joshua)  Fitch  did  much  to  rouse 
public  opinion  through  the  Royal  Commission 
in  the  "sixties.     Their  verdict  is  worth  quoting  : — 


It  caiinol  be  denied  that  our  picture  of  middleclass 
is,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable.  The  general  deficicDC 
education  is  slated  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  w 
agreement,  with  whatever  difference  of  statement, 
witnesses  of  competent  authority.  Want  of  thorougt 
foundation  ;  slovenliness  and  showy  superficiality  ;  ii 
to  rudiments  ;  undue  lime  given  to  accomplishments,  1 
noi  taught  intelligently  or  in  any  scientific  manner 
organisation  ;  these  may  sufficiently  indicate  the  chanc 
complaints  received. 

Mr.  Bryce's  recommendations  are  of  spe 
terest  too,  as  reform  has  proceeded  along  t 
he  traced.     He  advised  : — 

(i)  The  establishment  of  schools  for  girli 
proper  authority  and  supervision :  "  It  w< 
most  desirable  to  provide  in  every  tow 
enough  a  day  school  for  girls  under  publ 
ageinent." 

(2)  Considerable  changes  in  the  course 
struction  :  "  It  would  be  proper  to  lay  mor 
on  arithmetic,  introduce  mathematics  ever 
and  Latin  where  it  was  possible  to  gi^ 
enough." 

(3)  The  provision  of  institutions  where 
could  receive  the  higher  education  given 

I   Universities  to  men. 

Such   were  the  recommendations  ;   in  o 

I  article  we  shall  endeavour  to  carry  on  thij 

I  sarily  hurried  and  inadequate  sketch  of  tl 

)  that  made  these  suggestions  realities.     The 

seek  a  more  complete  and  thorough  inves 

may  refer  to  the  above-mentioned  books, 

which  are  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the  'Ti 

Guild. 


THE    HEURISTIC    METHOD    ( 
TEACHING    CHEMISTRY. 

Its  Application  to  more  Advanced  Pr< 

By  F.  Cranmbr  Bentlev. 
Science  Master  at  St.  Dunstan's  College,  Calfo 

IN  the  December,  1900,  number  of  The 
World  Mr.  C.  M.  Stuart  describ« 
briefly  a  course  of  work  on  salt  and 
chloric  acid  which  concluded  with  the  discc 
chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine.  These  expe 
are  generally  taken  after  the  research  ot 
and  other  carbonates  is  completed.  The  c< 
tion  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  silver  chl< 
then  ascertained,  and  after  the  definition  of" 
lent  "  has  been  deduced,  the  equivalents  of ! 
potassium,  chlorine  and  bromine  (by  m< 
deci-normal  silver  nitrate  solution,  with 
potassium  chromate  or  potassium  sulphoc 
are  determined.  The  atomic  theory  and 
of  symbols  is  not  introduced.  Sometime 
advisable  to  insert,  as  an  alternative  to  thi 
work,  a  series  of  quantitative  experiments  c 
and  alkalis,  and  for  this  purpose  the  actual 
of  dissolved  hydrogen  chloride  is  found  by 
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ihe  gas  into  water,  the  weight  before  and  after 
lieing  taken.  The  alkali  used  is  caustic  soda, 
which  is  obtained  directly  from  a  known  weight  of 
<«diuni.  The  method  of  entering  results  into  the 
note-book  is  given  later. 

Sulphur  and  its  Compounds. 

Oar  next  research  includes  an  investigation  of 

phur  and  its   compounds,   and   in  this  course 

iretical   considerations,  including   the    atomic 

iry,  are  entered  into  at  some  length. 

As  in  the  case  of  chalk,  sulphur   itself  is  ex- 

:d.     It    is   tested    with    solvents  other   than 

its     solubility    in    ether,    chloroform    and 

bon    bi-sulphide    being    thus    discovered.     Its 

Dg   point    is   determined,    using    a    capillary 

attached  to  a  thermonieter,  which  is  heated 

lycerine. 

iilphur  is  then  warmed,  and  the  changes  which 
dergoes  at  various  temperatures  are  noted. 
three  principal  modifications  in  which  it 
:s  are  discussed,  and  some  teachers  may 
tless  find  it  possible  to  iatroduce  the  subject 
allotropy  "  at  tliis  point. 

'e  find  that  when  sulphur  burns  in  air  it  pro- 
a  strong-smelhng  gas,  which,  from  our 
er  work,  we  have  reason  to  believe  must  be 
oxide  of  sulphur.  We  therefore  burn  some 
tir  in  a  cylinder  of  oxygen  and  find  that,  since 
e  gas  is  produced,  our  surmise  is  correct, 
sulphur  oxide  thus  obtained  is  found  to  have 
II  characteristic  smell,  to  be  soluble  in  water,  and 
lo  possess  acid  properties.  We  point  out  that  an 
kxide  of  another  non-metal,  namely,  carbon,  is 
kiso  soluble  in  water  and  possesses  slightly  acid 
jproperties,  and  we  therefore  ascertain  how  oxide 
^  sulphur  behaves  with  lime  water.  We  find  that 
^  precipitate  is  produced,  but  on  evaporating  the 
llqaid  a  white  substance  corresponding  to  chalk 
IS  formed,  since  on  treatment  with  dilute  acid 
It  liberates  oxide  of  sulphur  just  as  chaik  liberates 
(be  oxide  of  carbon  under  similar  conditions.  We 
also  investigate  the  action  of  oxide  of  sulphur 
her  alkalis  such  as  potash  and  soda,  discover- 
ithat  the  alkali  is  neutralised  and  a  soluble  salt 
cing  with  acid  is  produced, 
next  problem  is  to  determine  the  composi- 
I  of  this  sulphur  oxide.  The  method  involves 
ing  some  sulphur  and  absorbing  the  resulting 
by  soda-lime.  A  hard  glass-tube  is  drawn 
at  one  end,  which  is  packed  with  a  loose  plug 
los  fibre.  The  sulphur  is  put  into  a  boa» 
is  inserted  in  the  tube.  The  tube  is  then 
by  a  cork  carrying  a  smaller  tube  which  is 
ted  to  a  guard  tube  of  potash,  this  latter 
ibing  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  The 
out  end  of  the  weighed  combustion  tube  is 
lo  two  soda-lime  tubes,  which  are  weighed 
and  after  the  experiment.  Air  is  drawn 
;b  the  apparatus  by  means  of  a  suction 
and  the  sulp})ur  is  burned.  The  loss  in 
of  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  gain  in 
of  the  U  tubes,  give  us  respectively  the 
it  of  sulphur  used,  and  the  quantity  of  oxide 


of  sulphur  lurraed.  The  necessity  of  a  boat  is  not 
at  once  apparent,  but  we  find  from  experience  that 
with  it  the  burning  of  sulphur  takes  place  more 
regularly  than  without  it.  The  results  obtained 
in  this  way  are  usually  most  satisfactory. 

The  composition  of  oxide  of  sulphur  by  volume 
is  now  determined.     The  apparatus  is  illustrated 


KlG.  I. — Arraiigemcnt  for  healing  a  soUtI  in  a  closed  volume  of  a  gas. 
IFrvm  Simmcm  »<idjtiuis  "  F.UMinlary  Central  ScinKt.") 

in  the  figure.  The  U-lube  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  just  sufficient  to  fill  the  bend, 
and  a  very  small  piece  of  sulphur  is  placed  in  the 
tube,  c  a,  which  is  then  fixed  to  the  Utube  by 
a  piece  of  indiarubber.  Oxygen  is  then  passed  in 
until  it  is  considered  that  all  the  air  is  displaced. 
Mote  mercury  is  poured  into  the  U-tube,  the 
drawn-out  end  is  closed,  either  by  a  rubber  stopper 
or  by  sealing  in  a  Bunsen  llame,  and  the  level  x  y 
is  noted.  The  sulphur  is  htated  until  it  catches 
fire  with  a  slight  explosion.  The  tube  with  its 
contents  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  mercury  is 
found  to  stand  at  the  same  level  as  before,  showing 
that  the  volume  of  oxide  of  sulphur  produced 
is  equal  to  the  volume  of  oxygen  used  up. 

Oil  of  vitriol  is  next  examined.  It  is  found  to 
be  a  thick  oily  liquid,  which,  on  mixing  witb 
water,  produces  great  heat  and  a  solution  possess- 
ing powerful  acid  properties.  It  is  highly  corrosive, 
charring  vi'ood  and  other  organic  substances  at 
ordinary  temperature.  When  heated  it  does  not 
boil  as  other  liquids,  but  gives  off  dense  white 
fumes.  It  neutralises  alkalis  and  produces  crystal- 
line salts.  Its  behaviour  with  metals  is  observed. 
With  iron  and  zinc  the  dilute  acid  gives  oflf  hydro- 
gen, producing  at  the  sauie  time  definite  crystalline 
salts.  In  the  light  of  former  work  on  acids  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  oil  of  vitriol  contains 
hydrogen.  The  strong  acid,  however,  behaves 
differently,  as  with  the  following  metals,  iron, 
zinc,  tin,  mercury  and  copper,  a  gas  is  given  off 
which  is  readily  identified  as  oxide  of  sulphur. 
By  these  reactions  we  learn  that  oil  of  vitriol  con- 
tains sulphur  and  oxygen  as  well  as  hydrogen.  In 
the  case  of  the  solution  of  copper  we  isolate  a 
crystalline  salt,  which  resembles  the  substance 
formed  when  zinc  and  iron  are  treated  with  dilute 
acid.  The  behaviour  of  the  strong  acid  with 
metals  enables  us  to  prepare  oxide  of  sulphur  in 
convenient  quantities,  and  we  use  this  method  of 
obtaining  the  gas  when  quantities  are  required  for 
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the  purpose  of  determining  its  density.  A  very 
simple  piece  of  apparatus  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  consists  of  a  large  bulb,  having  a  capacity  of 
about  100  CCS.  blown  in  the  middle  of  a  small 
glass  tube.  The  ends  of  the  tube  are  closed 
by  rubber  and  glass  stoppers,  and  the  tube  is 
weighed.  It  is  then  filled  with  dry  oxide  of 
sulphur  and  weighed  again,  after  which,  by  filling 
with  water  and  emptying  it  into  a  graduated 
cylinder,  the  volume  is  ascertained.  Thie  volume 
of  the  air  in  the  bulb  at  normal  temperature  and 
pressure  is  calculated,  and  assuming  that  i  c.c.  of 
air  weighs  0-0013  grm.,  the  weight  of  air  in  the 
bulb  is  found.  The  following  results  of  an  actual 
experiment  will  show  how  the  calculation  is 
made: — 


I 


Weight  of  flask  +  air 

Weight  of  fla*k  +  ga* 

Votame  of  air  in  flask  - 

Temperature  and  pressure  of  gas  in  flask  = 
Volame  o{  air  at  o'C.  and  760 
I  C.C.  of  air  at  0^  and  760°  mm. 
Weight  of  air  in  flask 

Weight  of  flask  +  air 
Weight  of  air  in  flask 

Weight  of  flask 

Weight  of  flask  +  gas 
Weight  of  flask 

j  Weight  of  gas 

( Volume  of  gas  at  0°C.  and  760  mm. 
Weight  of  I  cu.  cm.  of  gas  or  density 

Density  compared  with  hydrogen 


35-679  grms. 

35-809  grms. 

90*4  ctt.  cms. 

22°C  and  759  mm. 

83-5  CO.  cms. 

0*0013  V^' 

-ioS6grm. 

35-679  grms. 
o-l<^  grm. 

35-5704  grms. 

35-809  grms. 
35'S704  gnns. 


0-3386  grm. 
83-5  cu.  cms. 
0-002858  grm. 
__  0-002858 
0-0000896 
=  31  89. 


Returning  to  oil  of  vitriol,  the  difference  between 
this  substance  and  the  acid  solution  produced 
on  dissolving  oxide  of  sulphur  in  water  is  pointed 
out,  although  they  both  appear  to  contain  the 
same  elements. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  former, 
we  know  that  it  contains  the  same  elements  as  the 
latter,  but  we  are  not  .sure  that  nothing  else 
is  present.  However,  we  assume  at  first  that, 
since  no  other  element  has  been  discovered,  no 
other  element  is  present.  From  our  previous 
work  we  know  that  acids  are  generally  produced 
by  the  union  of  an  oxide  with  water.  Is  it  so 
in  this  case  ?  In  fact,  is  there  another  oxide  of 
sulphur  which,  on  combination  with  water,  will 
produce  oil  of  vitriol  ?  We  therefore  try  to  further 
oxidise  the  sulphur  oxide,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  employ  the  usual  apparatus  shown  in  the 
adjoining  diagram  (Fig.  2).  It  is  impossible  at 
this  stage  to  explain  fully  the  action  of  the 
platinised  asbestos.' 


1  ThU  tiielhod  of  leadiiiK  up  lo  the  composition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not 
HltoKcther  tatiifnclory.  1  tthall  b«  Klad  to  hear  if  other  teachers  can  suggest 
u  somewhat  more  direct  course  of  reasoning. 


The  oxide  of  sulphur  together  with  a  stream 
oxygen  is  passed  over  heated  platinised  asbest* 
and  the  product  of  the  reactioa  is  collected  in 
tube  which  is  immersed  in  a  naixture  <rf  ice  and  sail 
Large  quantities  of  fimies  are  produced  and  coo 


Fig.  3.— Prepaniioo  of  iIk  Ughcr  oxide  oftDlphiit. 
iFnm  Simmtmt  andjiux't  "  EUmtutarf  Gtmermi Sdmee.") 

densed  to  white  crystals  in  the  cooled  tube.  The 
crystals,  we  know,  are  a  higher  oxidation  produ 
of  sulphur.  Will  they  on  combination  with  wat 
produce  oil  of  vitriol  ?  We  carefully  treat  the 
with  water  and  examine  the  product,  which  \ 
find  to  be  identical  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  th 
ascertain  that  this  substance  consists  of  an  oxi 
of  sulphur  combined  with  water,  the  oxide 
sulphur  containing  more  oxygen  than  that  whii 
is  formed  when  sulphur  is  burnt.  We  are  nc 
able  to  assign  the  name  "sulphuric  acid"  to  tl 
compound,  and  the  nomenclature  of  both  the  si 
phuric  acids  and  their  compounds  is  introduced, 
is  also  convenient  at  this  point  to  make  clear  th 
the  essential  property  of  an  acid  is  that  it  is  a  coi 
pound  containing  hydrogen  which  can  be  replao 
by  a  metal,  forming  a  sah. 

The  commercial  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid 
next  discussed  without  treating  the  theory  of  t, 
reaction  at  all  fully.  The  usual  lecture  experime 
is  exhibited,  and  the  nitric  oxide  used  is  mere 
described  as  a  compound  which  becomes  oxidist 
by  the  air,  and  then  delivers  the  oxygen  to  the  st 
phurous  oxide.  This  explanation,  although  som 
what  incomplete,  is  quite  sufficient  at  this  stag 
At  the  same  time  some  teachers  will  probaU 
prefer  to  leave  the  experiment  until  the  oxides  < 
nitrogen  are  taken. 

Here  we  usually  introduce  a  course  of  exper 
mental  work  on  acid  and  alkali,  which  from  practi 
0al  experience  we  find  takes  a  considerable  timi 
but  which,  for  many  reasons,  we  believe  to  b 
important.  Speaking  generally,  this  seems  t 
present  great  difficulties  to  boys.  Most  of  thes 
difficulties  are  due  to  a  looseness  of  statemei 
which  they  invariably  adopt,  and  it  becomes  nece: 
sary  in  the  first  stages,  at  any  rate,  to  insist  on  oi 
particular  form  of  statement.  Much  confusion  ak 
arises  between  words  which  refer  to  the  dissolve 
substance  and  to  the  solution  thereof.  The  fc 
lowing  method  of  stating  the  results  we  hai 
found  convenient.  The  following  is  an  actu 
example  from  a  note-book : — 


utM.  —  7*    dtt ermine    the    strength    of  a    solution  of 
t  »iii  6y  minns  of  a  knoum  atid  and  an  unknewn  soda 

ITA. 

tttoigtb  of  known  acid  =  0'0049  grm.  of  hydric  .tulphale 

pcTCc. 
nu.  of  knewn  acid  were  neutralised  by  soda  solution. 

nimnttt.                      (i)  (2) 

luKesding                      37  c.c.  9*2  cc. 

■ad  Reading                     9-2  cc.  14*6  c.c. 

bDonnt  of  soda  used        S'5  c.c.         5°4  c.c. 

Average  amount  of  soda  solution  used,  5*45  c.c. 


^umkimm  add  were  then  neutralised  by  soda  solution. 
iimbureUc.  (1)  (2) 

■  Reading  14-8  c.c.       17-4  cc. 

■d  Reading  17 '4  c.c.       20'2  c.c 

Booat  of  loda  used       2'6  c.c.         2'8  c.c 
Average  amount  of  soda  solution  used  =  37  cc. 


VLATION. 

Amount  of  known  acid  taken  lO'O  c.c. 

Amount  of  soda  solution  used  5*4  cc. 

5*45  cc.  of  soda  solution  neutralise  10  c.c.  of  acid, 
S'4Se.c.  of  soda  solution  measures  10  x  0*0049  grms.  °^ 
bydric  sulphate, 

,  f  cc  of  soda  solution  measures  °  °^^  =  0-009 enns.  of 

5-45  *" 

bydnc  sulphate. 


Amount  of  unknown  acid  taken  =  10  c.c. 
Amount  of  soda  solution  used      —    27  cc. 
t  cc.  of  soda  solution   measures  0'oo9  grm.  of  hydric 
sulphate, 
C.C  of  soda   solution  measures  0*009x2*7  grms.  of 
hydric  sulphate  —  0*0243  grm- 
1^  10  cc  of  unknown  acid  solution  contains  0*0243  C^™' 
bydric  tulphate, 
,000  c.c  of  unknown  acid  solution  contains  2*43  grms. 
hydric  sul|ihatc. 
III.*r. —  I   litre  of  unknown    acid   solution  contains  2*43 
|Klric  sulphate. 

Students  are  now  capable  of  appreciating 

leral  laws  of  chemical  action,  and  it  is  at  this 

that    they   are   first   introduced.      Dalton's 

r  is  explained,  the  law  of  Avogadro  stated, 

(he  use  of  formulas  adopted.     In  this  latter 

ection.  making  use  of  the  density  of  oxygen 

sulphur  dioxide,  we  deduce  a  formula  for  sul- 

dioxide,  and  it  is  always  gratifying  to  notice 

iltisure  that  boys  find  in  applying  their  own 

timcntal  data  in  support  of  such  an  abstract 

<]enUioD. 

e  now  return  once  more  to  sulphur,  and  en- 
rar  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  form  any  com- 
ds  with  metals.  The  sulphides  of  copper  and 
we  prepared  and  their  composition  is  deter- 
d.  Their  behax-iour  with  dilute  acids  is  ob- 
id.  and  the  production  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
is  noted.  The  gas  is  prepared  in  large 
tides,  its  properties  are  examined  and  its 
ty  determined.  Adopting  the  same  apparatus 
the  case  of  sulphur  dioxide,  but  using  metallic 


tin  to  abstract  the  sulphur,  the  composition  of  this 
gas  is  found.  From  the  result  of  our  operations 
we  are  able  to  assign  a  formula  to  this  gas,  thus 
once  more  making  use  of  Avogadro's  system  of 
generalisation. 

In  concluding  this  course  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  the  behaviour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
with  some  metallic  salts  is  taken,  and  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  show  how  useful  it  may  prove  in 
separating  these  metals  from  others  which  do  not 
react  in  a  similar  manner. 


NOTES    ON    ARITHMETICAL  CALCULA- 
TIONS.' 

By  Joii.N  Orchard,  M.A.(Oxon.) 

III. 

Resolution  into  Prime  Factors. 

FACILITY  in  the  resolution  of  numbers  into 
prime  factors  is  essential  to  the  apt  arith- 
metician. 
So  many  short  processes  depend  on  the  ex- 
pression of  numbers  as  the  product  of  primes — 
or,  at  any  rate,  of  simple  factors — that  to  be  slow 
in  this  one  process  is  to  spoil  all.  The  funda- 
mental method  is  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  a 
number  as  a  factor-container  by  a  process  of  con- 
tinuous division  by  primes.  It  is  generally  advis- 
able to  do  this  by  commencing  with  the  lowest  and 
proceeding  to  higher  primes  in  ascending  order  of 
magnitude,  dividing  the  nuinber  by  each  prime  as 
often  as  possible  before  passing  to  the  next. 

Example :  Kind  the  prime  factors  of  19404a 

2/194040 

2/97020 

2/48510 

3/^55 

3/8085 

5^695 

7/539 

7/77 

II 

Factors  are  2* .  3-  .  5  .  7' .  1 1. 

Two  points  which  would  tend  to  the  shortening 
of  this  method  are  at  once  noticeable  : — 

(1)  If,  at  a  glance,  it  could  have  been  seen  that 
the  number  194040  was  divisible  by  8(—  2'),  it 
would  have  been  unnecessary  to  have  divided  by 
2  three  times  ;  a  single  division  by  8  would  have 
been  sufficient.  Similarly  one  division  by  9  could 
have  been  substituted  for  the  double  division  by  3. 

(2)  It  would  evidently  be  a  great  convenience  to 
be  able  to  tell  at  sight  if  any  given  prime  were  a 
factor  of  a  number  without  going  through  the  test 
of  dividing  the  number  by  the  prime. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  say  at  a 
glance  in  every  case  whether  a  prime  or  power  of 
a  prime  is  a  factor  of  a  number.  But  it  is  possible 
in  a  few  cases,  and  in  others  certain  criteria  exist 
which  simphfy  the  matter  somewhat.     The  foUow- 

*  Concluded  from  p.  52. 
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ing  rules  and  criteria  are  useful  in  determining  the 
divisibility  of  a  number  by  the  following  primes 
and  powers  of  primes : — 

The  last  digit  of  the  number  is  even. 

The  last  two  digits  are  divisible  by  4. 

The  last  three  digits  are  divisible  by  8. 

The  sum  of  the  digits  is  divisible  by  3. 

The  sum  of  the  digits  is  divisible  by  9. 

The  last  digit  is  5  or  o. 

The  last  two  digits  are  divisible  by  25 ;  i.e., 
are  00,  25,  50  or  75. 

The  last  three  digits  are  divisible  by  125 ; 
i.e.,  are  either  000,  125,  250,  375,  500,  625, 
750  or  875. 

Divide  the  digits  of  the  number  into  groups 
of  three,  starting  firom  the  units  end.  Then 
if  the  difiference  between  the  sum  of  the 
even  groups  and  the  sum  of  the  odd  groups 
is  divisible  by  7,  11  or  13,  the  original 
number  is  so  divisible. 


2  : 
2»; 
2»: 

3 
3'; 

5 
5' 

5": 


7 

"'1 


Example:  1/234/324.  The  critical  number  in  this  case  is 
3»4+ 1  -  234 =91  =  7  X  13  so  Ibal,  1234324  is  divisible  by  both  7 
and  13,  but  not  by  II. 

1 1  :  Another  method  :  Find  the  sum  of  every 
alternate  digit,  beginning  with  the  units 
digit,  and  also  the  sum  of  every  alternate 
digit  beginning  with  the  tens  digit.  If 
the  difference  between  these  sums  is  o  or 
a  multiple  of  eleven,  the  number  is  divisible 
by  eleven. 

17  :  Divide  the  digits  of  the  number  into  groups 
of  two,  starting  from  the  units  end.  Then 
if :  first  group  —  2  (second  group)  +  2* 
(third  group)  —  2''  (fourth  group)  —  [(fifth 
group)  —  2  (sixth  group)  +  2*  (seventh 
group)  —  2"  (eighth  group)]  -|-  &c.,  is  divisible 
by  17,  the  number  is  similarly  divisible. 

Example :  Test  if  17  is  a  factor  of  1,45,35,40,67,00,08,31. 
Critical  number  is  31  -  2  x  8+0—8  x  67  -  {40  —  2  x  35+4  X  45  —8 
XlJ=— 663  and  63— 2x6=51  =  17x3  .'.663  is  a  multiple  of 
17  and  so  is  the  original  number. 

19  :  Divide  the  digits  into  groups  of  two  as  for 
17  ;  the  criterion  is  that :  (first  group)  +  5 
(second  group)  +  5'  (third  group)  +  &c., 
should  be  divisible  by  19. 
37  :  Divide  the  digits  into  groups  of  three  as 
above,  then  the  sum  of  these  groups  must 
be  divisible  by  37. 
loi  :  Same  as  for  37  with  groups  of  four. 
73  )  As  for  7,  II  and  13,  but  the  digits  are  to  be 
137  I       divided  into  groups  of  four  instead  of  three. 
Criteria  can  be  found  for  any  prime,  but  in  cases 
other  than  those  mentioned  they  are  generally  more 
interesting  than  useful. 


Example :  (i)  Factorise  2,308,600. 

(a)  Last  three  digits  are  divisible  by  8  and  by  25 
5'  are  factors. 

2' X  5'- =200. 
200/2,308,600 

".543 
(*)  Tests  for  3^  and  3  fail. 


,  2'  and 


(0  543-11  =  532  =  7x76  .■.  7  is  a  bctor,  but  11  ai 
are  not. 

7/»'.543 
1.649 
(rf)  Test  for  17  :—  49 -ax  16=17  •'•  17  i«  a  factor. 
17/1649 

97  =  a  prime  number 
.•.  2,3o8,6oo=2"x5*x 7x17x97. 

Example :    (2)    What  primes   less  than  ao  are  facto 

3,396,432  ?  Usual  tests  for  2  and  3  satisfy,  but  5  is  not  a  fi 

432+3-396=39=3x13  .-.  i3isa&ctor, bat7and  iiai< 

To  test  for  17.   32-2x64+4x39-8x3=188-152 

.'.  17  is  not  a  factor  of  the  number,  as  it  is  not  a  factor  of  j 

Totestfor  19.  Critical numberis32+5x64+5*x 39+ 

=  32+320+975+375  (use  the  shortened  fom 

multiplication  by  5,  5*  and  5*)  =  1702. 

Apply  the  process  again  to  1702. 

2+5  X  17  =  87,  which  is  not  a  multiple  of  19  .-. 

not  a  factor  of  the  number. 
2,  3  and  13  are  the  only  prime  factors  less  th 
of  the  given  number. 

Example :  (3)  Numbers  like  the  following,  in  whic 
number  of  thousands  equals  the  number  contained  in  tl 
three  digits,  are  always  divisible  by  7,  1 1  and  13  ;  for  7  x  I 
=  1001. 

Thus  17,017=  17  X  (7  X II  X 13), 

999.999=(7  X  II  X  I3)X999=3'X7  x  u  X  13X  3 
100,100  =  7x11  X  13X  100. 

Example :  (4)  Similarly  numbers  whose  last  four  digi 
the  same  as  those  which  precede  are  divisible  by  73  an< 
for  73x137  =  10,001. 

840084=84x73x137 

2310231  =  231x73x137 

(But  231231  =  231x7x11  X13) 

Example :  (5)  If  in  a  number  of  four  digits  the  last  ti 
twice  the  first  two,  the  number  is  divisible  by  17.  For  17 
102.    Thus  3978  =  39x  io2  =  39x6x  17. 

Note :  If  the  critical  number  found  by  the  process  ind 
for  the  primes  7,  u,  13,  17,  19,  37,  73,  loi,  137,  is  stil 
large  the  process  should  be   repeated  (truie  example   2  : 
until  a  number  is  obtained  less  than  100  for  the  numbers 
19,  less  than  1000  for  7,  11,  13  and  37,  and  less  than 
for  73,  10 1  and  137. 

Square  and  Cube  Root. 

Instead  of  using  the  ordinary  methods  o 
tracting  square  and  cube  roots,  whenever  po! 
resolve  into  prime  factors  by  the  above  met 
The  square  and  cube  roots  are  then  immedi 
written  down  by  dividing  the  index  of  each  \ 
by  two  or  three  as  the  case  may  be. 

Example :  Find  the  square  root  of  9922500. 
9922500=  itfx  99225=  lo'x  5^x3969 

=  2»  X  5*  X  3'  X  441  =  2'  X  5*  X  3* 
The  square  root  is  2  x  5' x  3' x  7  =  3150. 

Comparison  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  magn 
of  vulgar  fractions  may  be  compared. 

(i)  The  ordinary  method,  viz.,  to  reduce  a 
fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  which  i 
L.C.M.  of  the  denominators  of  the  fractions. 
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inplf :  Which  is  the  greatest  »nd  which  the  least  of  the 
6m  i.  T.  TT?  The  fractions  are  }  J4.  j?t.  iSr-  Therefore 
Hi ;  are  the  greatest  and  least  fractions  respectively. 

1)  If  the  denominators  are  convenient  divisors, 

nrert  the  fractions  into  decimal  fractions  to  as 

■replaces  as  is  necessary.     In  the  last  example, 

Mslance,   the    three    fractions   are    -666  .  .  .  ., 

.,  727  .  .  .  .,  and  these  decimals  are  easily 

arable. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  numerators  are 
convenient  divisors  than  the  denominators, 
rt  the   fractions  into  reciprocals  of  decimal 

ODS. 
pie:   Compare   the   fractions   ^„  ,fi,  jfi  and  ^. 

ve  respectively  equal  to  ^,     ;^i,-,  .  .  .  ,  ^^^  .... 
,  . .    .•.  the  fractions  in  descending  order  of  magnitude  are 

is.  lit  ""^  iVi>  '*'S  fraction  with  the  least  denominator 

be  greatest  and  vite  vmd. 

BRSioN  OF  Decimal  to  Vulg.^r  Fractions. 

le  that  in  any  number  in  the  decimal  system 
tation  the  following  combinations  of  digits 
represented  by  fractions  of  a  unit  which  is 
in  the  digital  place  next  before  them  in  a 


sr; — 


•iS 


-'  ^     "    10    40 


•2175  = 


»'«_  87 


100       4CD 

■*      to     80      16 


5=}  of  10 

25  =  iofioo  • 

75-=  J  of  100   . 
i2S  =  i  of  1000  . 

37S  =  {  of  1000  .-. -82375= -=Sj 
6iS  =  Jof  looo.-.     1625=^  =  ^ 
»75  =  Joflooo.-.    •o87S  =  f„  =  ^- 

the  same  way  a  decimal,  part  of  which  recurs, 
be  easily  converted  to  a  vulgar  fraction  with- 

ing  through  the  process  usually  employed, 
ded  that  this  recurring  part,  when  written 
>ut  non-recurring  figures,  represents  a  simple 

lO.     Thus : — 


•76='J=g 
•786U»85)=ik  =  )e 


6  =  ?    . 
•14285?  =  ; 
-285714  =  ? 

•*^»3=A       —    ,00    .300 

.430764=^.-.  0.3*3076^  =  1^=.-  =3^ 

Bine  amount  of  cancelling  can  be  saved  by  the 
>f  this  method  whenever  possible. 

AcPROxiMATE  Multiplication. 

fiod  the  product  of  two  numbers  to  a  given 

B  of  approximation,  t.g.,  find  the  product  of 

^331    and   76-089762  true   to   two  places   of 

laJs.     Take  one  of  the  numbers  as  the  multi- 


plier, say  76-089762.  Evidently  the  last  of  the 
digits  in  the  multiplicand  which  can  affect  the 
third  place  of  decimals  is  the  2,  for  it  represents 
rarrlrm)'  ^"'^  the  maximum  value  of  any  digit  which 
multiplies  it  is  7  x  10,  giving  a  product  of  i-nVnrsi  °^ 
-0014.  It  is,  however,  more  convenient  to  consider 
the  3,  which  represents  io,oooths,  and  the  7,  which 
represents  tens, as  producing  a  product  of  i.oooths, 
which  is  the  denomination  of  the  third  place  of 
decimals.  The  efTect  of  the  2  can  be  allowed  for 
by  an  addition.     Proceed  as  follows:^ 

Place  the  digit  of  maximum  value  in  the  multi- 
plier under  that  digit  in  the  multiplicand,  inulti- 
plication  by  which  will  affect  one  place  beyond 
the  last  decimal  place  required,  and  write  the 
other  digits  of  the  multiplier  in  reverse  order 
as  in  the  example  below.  When  the  multi- 
plication by  7  has  been  completed,  strike  out 
the  7  and  3,  and  proceed  to  multiply  the  4  by 
6,  carrying  i  from  the  product  of  6  and  3. 
The  result  of  multiplying  thousandths  by  units 
corresponds  to  the  multiplication  of  ten-thousandths 
by  tens,  so  that  the  4  will  be  in  the  third  decimal 
place.  Then  strike  out  the  6  and  4,  and  o  and  g, 
and  multiply  the  8  by  8  and  so  on. 


6152-602 

527-365 
7-031 

791 
6f 

5. 

6687-855 


Ans.  =6687-86. 


The  6  in  the  fifth  decimal  place  of  the  multiplier 
only  alTects  the  result  as  regards  the  5  in  the  third 
decimal  place,  and  the  2  in  the  sixth  place  does  not 
afTect  it  at  ail. 

Example :  Find  correct  to  the  8th  decimal  place  the  product 
of  -002345678  and  -0876532. 

-OOi«3X5^'i!S 

•000187654 

16420 

1407 

"7 

7 


-000105605 


Ans.  =  -00020561. 


Dans  les  premieres  opi?rations  de  I'esprit,  que  les  sens  soienl 
loujours  ses  guides:  point  d'autre  livre  que  Ic  monde,  point 
d'auire  instruction  que  Its  faits.  L'enfant  qui  lit  ne  penae  pes, 
il  ne  fait  que  lire;  il  ne  s'instruit  pas,  il  apprend  des  mots. 
Rendei  votre  eleve  altentif  aux  ph^nomenes  de  la  nature, 
bienlol  vous  le  rendrei  curieux  ;  mais  pour  nourrir  sa  curiosity, 
ne  vous  pressen  jamais  de  la  satLsfaire.  Metier  les  questions  A 
sa  portee,  el  laisset-les  lui  r^soudre.  Qu'il  ne  sache  rien  parce 
que  vous  le  lui  avei:  dit,  parce  qu'il  I'a  compris  Iui-ro6me ;  qu'il 
n'apprennc  pas  la  science,  qu'il  I'invente.  Si  jamais  vous 
subslituez  dans  son  esprit  I'autorite  K  la  raison,  il  nc  raisonnera 
plus;  il  nc  sera  plus  que  le  jouct  de  I'opinion  des  autres. — 
Kousseau. 
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THE  LEAVING  CERTIFICATES  OF  THE 
SCOTCH    EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT. 

THE  latest  circular  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department, embodying  important  modifica- 
tions in  the  existing  method  of  granting 
Leaving  Certificates,  aflTords  a  suitable  opportunity 
of  reviewing  the  history  of  the  scheme  and  of 
estimating  its  influence  upon  the  higher  education 
of  the  country.  The  gradual  evolution  of  an 
efficient  system  of  secondary  education  which  it 
illustrates,  and  in  which  it  has  been  a  most  im- 
portant factor,  has  lessons  for  England  which  she 
may  profitably  study. 

The  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872,  unlike 
the  similar  measure  for  England,  conferred  upon 
the  Department  the  control  of  secondary  as  well 
as  of  primary  education.  But  the  onerous  task 
of  building  up  an  adequate  elementary  system 
naturally  tasked  for  many  years  all  the  energies  of 
the  Department.  Secondary  education  was  left 
uncontrolled  and  unguided,  and  every  school  was 
a  law  unto  itself  in  organisation,  curriculum, 
methods  and  standard.  The  best  class  of  schools, 
with  a  strong  university  connection,  still  maintained 
a  high  level  of  attainments,  but  the  general 
standard  was  very  low.  The  institution  of  the 
Leaving  Certificates  in  1888,  on  the  direct  initia- 
tive of  Sir  Henry  Craik,  effectually  rescued  such 
schools  from  the  chaos  into  which  they  were 
rapidly  drifting.  The  scheme  set  up  a  standard 
of  efficiency  at  which  all  could  aim,  and  yet  did 
nothing  to  crush  the  free  development  of  individual 
schools.  The  impetus  these  certificates  gave  to 
higher  education  cannot  be  over-estimated.  No 
better  proof  of  this  could  be  given  than  the  fact 
that  every  recognised  secondary  school  presents 
pupils  for  these  examinations,  and  that  the  total 
number  of  candidates  last  year  amounted  to  1 7,000. 
The  recognition  of  the  certificates  by  the  Uni- 
versities of  England  and  Scotland  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  high  standard  exacted. 

These  certificates  were  issued  in  three  grades — 
Lower,  Higher,  and  Honours — for  each  subject  in 
the  curriculum  of  a  secondary  school.  The  issue 
of  certificates  for  passes  in  isolated  subjects  was  a 
radically  wrong  policy,  arid  the  principle  of  calling 
all  such  "  Leaving"  certificates — whether  for  passes 
in  the  lower  grade  of,  say,  Enghsh  and  Arithmetic, 
or  in  the  Honours  grade  of  Latin  and  Mathematics 
— was  unjustifiable  and  misleading.  In  cNtenua- 
tion  of  the  action  of  the  Department,  it  should  be 
recognised  that  an  examination  of  any  kind  in 
secondary  education  was  an  innovation,  and  was 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  the  Department 
probably  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
For  many  years  the  new  certificates  served  ad- 
mirably their  intended  function  of  stimulating  the 
development  of  higher  education,  and  of  estimating 
to  some  extent  its  progress.  But  students  of 
educational  policy  had  noted  growing  defects  in 
the  system  which  seemed  likely  to  impair  Its 
usefulness.  Some  of  them,  as  already  indicated, 
trere  inherent  in  the  scheme,  but  the  most  serious 


were  due  to  the  very  popularity  of  the  exs 
tions  and  to  the  domination  they  had  acquire 
the  whole  field  of  higher  education. 

With  teachers,  school  managers,  and  the  g 
public,  education  was  becoming  more  and 
identified  with  leaving  certificate  results, 
success  or  failure  of  a  school  was  determtn 
the  number  of  certificates  obtained,  and  pu] 
eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age  have  been  pres 
at  the  examinations  in  order  to  swell  the  ni 
of  certificates.  The  possibility  of  a  "  Lea 
certificate  of  a  secondary  school  being  obtaii 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  carries  with  it  at 
the  condemnation  of  the  principle  on  whic 
certificate  was  based.  In  addition,  the  acti 
some  County  Committees,  in  allocating  their  ( 
according  to  the  number  of  certificates  g. 
threatened  to  introduce  into  higher  educatic 
vicious  principle  of  payment  by  result  whic 
justly  been  discarded  in  the  elementary  s] 
For  these  reasons  the  radical  changes  anno 
in  the  new  circular  will  be  generally  welc 
Its  leading  features  are  : — 

(i)  Certificates  will  no  longer  be  issued  for 
subjects,  but  for  groups  of  subjects. 

(2)  Certificates  will  beof  two  grades,  the  L< 
Certificate  proper,  and  the  Intermediate  Certi 

(3)  Candidates  for  the  Leaving  Cert 
proper  must  be  seventeeen  years  of  age, 
attended  for  four  years  at  a  recognised  secoi 
school,  and  pass  in  four  subjects  on  the  1 
grade  standard,  or  in  three  subjects  on  the  1 
standard,  and  two  on  the  lower.  Englisl 
Mathematics  are  compulsory  subjects  for  a) 
Latin  for  all  save  Science  students.  j 

(4)  Candidates  for  the  Intermediate  Certj 
must  be  fifteen  years  of  age,  have  attende 
years,  at  least,  at  a  recognised  secondary-s 
and  pass  in  four  subjects,  of  which  one  must 
the  higher-grade  standard.  English  and 
metic  are  compulsory  subjects. 

{5)  The  Department  will  only  issue  certi 
to  those  who,  in  addition  to  satisfying  the 
conditions,  are  certified  by  the  Inspector  tc 
received  a  course  of  instruction  of  adequate 
and  quality,  and  to  be  proficient  in  those  ele 
of  the  curriculum  which  do  not  admit  of 
fully  tested  by  written  examinations. 

The  Group  Certificate.  The  outstanding  I 
in  the  new  conditions  emphasises  the  es 
unity  of  all  the  subjects  which  go  to  make  u 
general  education  which  it  is  the  true  fii 
of  a  school  to  give.  The  single-subject  certi 
on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  fallacy 
education  could  be  divided  up  into  watei 
compartments  with  no  relation  to  one  anothc 
is  not  intended,  in  the  meantime,  to  insist 
the  subjects  in  each  group  being  passed  i 
year,  as  the  Department  will  issue  a  docuir 
each  successful  candidate  certifying  the  sub 
grade  in  which  he  has  passed  towards  obt 
the  group  certificate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  th 
is  only  a  temporary  expedient  to  bridge  tl 
and  new  systems,  as  its  retention  would  perf 
the  evils  of  the  old  scheme  and  lead  to  special 
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certain  subjects  every  year  with  a  consequent 
'  ict  of  others. 
'mnpulsory  Latin.  But  admirable  as  is  the 
rindple  of  a  group  certificate,  its  value  depends 
jls application.  Considering  the  many-sidedness 
ndary  education,  justice  to  all  demands  that 
ouping  of  subjects  should  be  sufficiently  varied 
_  it  every  type  of  school.  In  the  Intermediate 
!rti6cate  this  is  the  case,  and  it  promises  to  l>e  a 
jbly  popular  and  useful  factor  in  school  life. 
It  the  conditions  governing  the  Leaving  Certifi- 
proper  are  so  reactionary  in  tendency,  that  one 
a  loss  to  understand  how  they  have  come  to 
ed  by  a  Department  which  lias  shown  itself 
xious  to  build  up  an  educational  system 
to  modem  needs.  The  insertion  of  Latin  and 
matics  as  compulsory  subjects  renders  Ihe 
icate  a  purely  academic  one.  Indeed, it  makes 
ely  another  name  for  the  university  prelimiii- 
examination  in  Arts  or  Science.  As  only  a 
Mil  fraction  of  secondary  pupils  look  forward  to  a 
uversity  career,  the  great  majority  of  pupils  are 
be  sacrificed  to  the  fetish  of  a  classical  education, 
is  in  no  wise  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  be- 
lle the  value  and  importance  of  tlie  classics 
itraining  instruments.  But  it  is  surely  too  late  in 
le  day  to  have  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  im- 
irtial  treatment  of  modern  languages.  The 
l^og  of  modern  languages  in  this  country  has 
preached  such  a  stage  that  a  training  can  be 
ra  in  them,  which  is  as  effective  and  useful  as 
ly  other  that  can  be  given  within  the  same  time, 
ord  Balfour  recently  said  that,  while  the  classics 
tlieir  best  were  the  highest  means  of  culture 
lowD,  yet  the  eflTective  use  of  even  one  modern 
iguage  was  of  much  more  value  than  the  frag- 
Mtary  knowledge  of  a  classical  language,  which 
u  all  the  great  majority  of  pupils  ever  attained. 
(I  it  is  this  fragmentary  knowledge  that  the 
hr  circular  seeks  to  impose  on  all  pupils.  The 
listeoce  upon  this  condition  will  have  a  dis- 
•iDus  effect  upon  the  commercial  schools  that 
It  Department  has  done  so  much  to  encourage. 

Cb schools  must  either  make  the  lower  certificate 
goa]  of  their  efTorts,  or  remodel  their  curriculum 
tdtake  up  Latin  instead  of  German.  The  better 
loots  will  adopt  the  latter  alternative,  as  no 
er  school  can  long  maintain  its  reputation 
its  full  curriculum  can  only  win  a  lower 
■»deof  Leaving  Certificate. 
In  response  to  the  representation  of  educational 
liies  throughout  the  country,  the  Department 
ii^t  agreed  not  to  enforce  the  condition  as  to 
•opulsory  Latin  till  1904.  But  the  strong  op- 
feitioD  with  which  the  clause  has  been  received 
wold  secure  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
hulation.  So  strong  is  the  feeling  in  certain 
Mo  that  the  retention  of  the  condition  would 
•totually  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  schools 
1*0  the  whole  system  of  Leaving  Certificate 
ittaiaations.  Such  a  result  in  the  interests  of 
woisaod  education  would  be  very  undesirable. 
Tit  Age  Limit.  Compared  with  the  pupils 
te  leave  the  English  public  schools,  the  Scot- 
^  yoath    certainly    leave    school    very    early. 


In  order  to  prolong  the  school  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  the  temptation  to  over- 
pressure of  the  pupils,  the  Department  have 
fixed  seventeen  years  as  the  minimum  age  for 
obtaining  the  Leaving  Certificate  proper.  This 
will  mean  the  addition  of  at  least  one  year  to 
the  present  average  age  of  leaving  school.  Teachers 
are  in  general  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
Department  in  this  respect,  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  public  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  certificate  will  be  sufficiently  high  to  secure 
this  additional  year  of  school  life.  If  the  Education 
Department  could  attach  to  their  certificates  some 
of  the  exemptions  and  privileges  of  the  Ahituricntm 
Examm  of  German  secondary  schools,  the  success 
of  the  attempt  would  be  assured.  Failing  that,  the 
commercial  community  can  infinitely  enhance  the 
value  of  the  certificate  by  making  its  possession 
the  necessary  passport  into  their  employment. 
Sir  Henry  Craik,  in  last  year's  report  on  higher 
education,  emphasises  this  view  :  "The  educational 
machinery  of  the  country  can  never  have  a  fair 
chance  until  merchants  as  a  body  set  their  faces 
against  the  practice  of  putting  boys  into  business 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  until  in  their  selection 
of  apprentices  they  give  preference  and  reasonable 
encouragement  to  those  who  can  produce  evi- 
dence of  having  profited  by  their  school  training." 
To  ensure  the  hearty  support  of  this  class,  upon 
whose  attitude  the  whole  success  of  the  new 
departure  depends,  it  is  essential  that  modern 
languages  should  have  absolute  equality  with  the 
classics  in  qualifying  for  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination.  If  this  concession  is  granted,  the 
new  scheme  of  the  department  will  not  only  deserve 
success,  but  will  do  much  to  command  it. 


THE  CRY  OF 
PREMATURE  SPECIALISATION. 

Ity  H.  Macan,  M.A. 

LORD  ROSEBERY,  in  one  of  his  recent 
eloquent  disquisitons  on  things  in  general, 
deplored  the  extent  to  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  being  led  away  by  catchwords 
and  phrases,  and  so  refuse  to  think  out  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day  for  themseh  es  without  the  aid  of  the 
leader  writers  in  the  newspapers.  A  study  of  the 
educational  controversies  ot  the  last  ten  years  on 
the  work  and  limits  of  the  spheres  of  technical  and 
secondary  education  respectively  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  phrase  "  premature  specialisa- 
tion "  is  in  this  category  of  catchwords,  and  so 
has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and,  I  fear, 
often    intentionally   abused. 

The  origin  of  the  phrase  lies  with  the  first- 
grade  secondary  school,  which  prepares  its  pupils 
for  a  university  career  and  the  learned  professions. 
When  some  thirty  years  ago  the  subjects  of  science 
and  modern  languages  first  began  to  invade  the 
sacred  portals  dedicated  to  classics  and  at  a  pinch 
to  mathematics,  the  advocates  of  "  modernisation" 
as  usual  pressed  their  claims  with  undue  ardour. 
Just  as  under  the  old  rigimt  the  classical  bo^  v<a.^ 
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cut  off  his  English,  some  of  his  history,  and  much 
of  his  mathematics  at  an  early  age  so  that  he 
might  devote  his  time  to  the  elegant  accomplish- 
ment of  verse  making,  so  the  reformers  claimed  a 
rigorous  and  entire  modern  curriculum  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  modern-side  boy  at  an  early  age. 
As  a  protest  against  this,  flie  phrase  "  premature 
specialisation  "  was  invented  by  those  very  peda- 
gogues who  were  keen  to  specialise  almost  from 
infancy  as  long  as  il  was  in  those  subjects  which 
they  themselves  could  teach.  However,  irrespective 
of  its  origin  and  to  a  large  extent  condemnatory  of 
its  authors,  the  truth  of  the  phrase,  properly 
understood,  soon  made  itself  apparent  even  to  the 
most  rabid  man  of  science.  The  best  and  most 
successful  science  scholar  at  the  university  was 
not,  it  was  found,  the  product  of  a  technical 
forcing  shop,  but  was  one  whose  liberal  and 
general  education,  not  omitting  even  the  classics, 
had  been  continued  until  he  was  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen at  least,  and  whose  "  specialisation,"  alias 
cramming  for  a  scholarship,  was  carried  on  pari 
passu  with  the  general  work  and  general  life  of  a 
secondary  school.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges 
even  were  impressed  by  the  discovery,  and  inserted 
essays,  general  papers  or  mathematical  papers 
among  the  science  papers  in  the  competitions  for 
their  science  scholarships.  No  longer  was  it 
customary  for  the  science  scholars  to  be  "  ploughed 
in  Smalls,"  and  consequently  "  Stinks  "  have  be- 
come almost  a  respectable  study.  Hence  the  phrase 
"premature  specialisation  "  became  axiomatic  and 
almost  "  Mesopotamic."  It  naturally  fallowed  that 
it  became  available  for  illegitimate  purposes. 

The  meaning  first  dropped  out  of  sight.  Of 
course  the  sling  of  the  phrase  lies  in  the  word 
"premature."  Specialisation  is  not  in  itself  an  evil; 
in  fact,  everyone  who  affects  to  know  "  everything 
of  something"  must  be  a  specialist,  and  must 
therefore  at  some  time  in  his  life  have  specialised. 
The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  even  the  parson,  are 
specialists,  and  they  have  used  the  tertiary  stage 
of  their  education  for  this  purpose  ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, yet  necessary  for  a  secondary  schoolmaster 
to  specialise  unless  it  be  in  athletics.  Hut  none  of 
the  members  of  learned  professions  find  it  neces- 
sary to  specialise  except  in  the  final  stage  of  their 
education  and  after  the  secondary  stage  has  fully 
run  its  course. 

But  what  of  those  who  from  the  very  circum- 
stances of  their  life  and  surroundings  can  only 
receive  at  best  a  second  or  third-grade  secondary 
education,  if  any  at  all  ?  For  them  the  word 
"  premature  "  must  have  a  different  meaning,  and 
it  is  only  ignorance  which  allows  this  word  to  be 
always  used  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  "  early."  For 
persons  who  can  have  no  tertiary  education  it 
is  meaningless  to  say,  "  You  must  not  prematurely 
specialise  in  the  secondary  stage."  For  those 
less  fortunate  still  who  can  have  no  secondary 
education  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  condemn  a 
specialisation  in  the  primary  stage.  The  word 
"  premature  "  must  be  used  not  in  reference  to 
any  fixed  standards  of  age  and  attainments,  but 
entjrejy  with  reference  to  what  is  to  come  after, 
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and  in  view,  as  the  Royal  Commissioners  had 
"  of  the  life  which  has  to  be  lived."  Now  it  must  1 
remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  whoa 
education  is  supplied  wholly  or  partly  at  the  cosi 
of  public  funds  are  of  the  class  whose  education 
must  be  truncated.  They  go  to  work  before  theii 
education  is  finished,  and  have  to  finish  it, 
at  all,  in  the  evening  class.  Hence  it  follows,! 
the  first  place,  that,  as  the  evening  class 
terminus  ad  quern,  it  must  provide  specialised 
struction,  and  nothing  which  it  can  givej 
"  premature."  Not  only  so,  but  the  evening-c' 
student  wants  bis  knowledge  (it  is,  of  course,  j 
education)  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  of 
immediate  livelihood  too.  His  evening  lesson  i^ 
him  as  is  the  "  pot-boiler  "  of  the  artist.  He  wa 
bread,  and  the  educational  theorist  not  only  ofl 
a  stone  but  throws  it  in  his  face.  To  take  a 
instances.  The  real  "  educator  "  jeers  at  thei 
examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts  adapted  toj 
"  genuine  continuation  schoolboy  "  because 
lay  stress  on  shorthand,  book-keeping,  tots 
tables,  and  go  so  far  as  to  begin  French  or  Gerd 
at  the  commercial- dictionary  end  instead  of  at] 
proper  grammatical  beginning.  This,  forsootif 
"premature,"  though  there  is  no  further  educati^ 
stage,  and  these  tricks  of  the  trade  if  not  le 
then  will  not  be  learnt  at  all ;  if  they  are  lea 
the  student  gets  his  ten  shillings  a  week  conve 
into  fifteen  shillings,  and  the  commercial  machifl 
of  the  country  has  a  more  efficient  wheel, 
course  this  is  not  education,  but  we  cannot  al 
educated.  The  wise  sneer  not  at  these 
shifts,  but  try  to  prolong  the  process  of  instruc 
and  divide  it  if  possible  into  two  stages  of  prii 
pies  and  practice,  the  continuation  school  and  lb 
polytechnic.  1 

Again,  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  expects  it 
plumbers  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  C 
lead  and  solders  and  certain  solvents,  and  it 
electric  wire-men  of  parts  of  voltaic  electricity  anj 
of  the  action  of  heat  and  cold  on  certain  metals.  V^ 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  men  has  ever  heti 
through  a  "  course  "  in  any  science,  they  know  1 
the  atomic  weights,  and  I  doubt  if  they  have  1 ' 
heard  that  oxygen  is  not  the  same  as  hydrog 
yet  they  are  better  plumbers  for  this  prema^ 
specialisation.  Somebody  must  still  hew  our 
and  draw  our  water,  and,  until  at  least 
Saturnian  age  beloved  of  Russell  Square  or  Cd 
berwell  returns,  it  will  not  be  generally  consid^ 
that  a  course  of  extension  lectures  is  a  nece 
qualification  for  a  Gibeonite. 

When,  however,  we  come   to  consider  the 
school    with   the   truncated    secondary   educa 
ending  at  fifteen  (or  seventeen  at  best),  we  arol 
more  delicate  ground.    Here,  of  course,  there  a 
question  of  teaching  the  principles  of  a  trade,  1 
ployment,  or  industry,  much  less  of  giving  tit-l 
of  information  useful  to  persons  actually  emploj 
The    general    scheme   of   work    must    be   cdj 
lional,  and  a  well-ordered  and  coherent  curricu 
must  prevail.     I  venture  to  say  thai  between  J 
ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  or  twelve  and  seven 
this  curriculum   should  be  such   as  will   fit 


for  the  life  which  in  all  probability  and  for 

\fority  must  be  lived.     For  these,   in  so  far 

ischoolmaster  can  mould  the  tastes  or  direct 

Blities   in  a  particular   direction,   their   life 

be  as  that  of  the  white  "  slop"  rather  than 

black  coat,  of  the  bench  or  the  "jigger" 

than  of  the  counter  or  the  counting-house. 

Deans   certainly   for   the   third-graders    the 

Bn  of  a  large  portion  of  time,  possibly  one- 

M  the  whole,  to   acquiring  "  accuracy "  by 

DC  and  manual  studies,  and  for  the  second- 

Ib  the  devotion  of  possibly  nearly   half  the 

I  time  to  a  systematic  course  in  science  and 

natics.     Because   such   schemes   would    be 

iature"  for  the  first-grade  boy  going  toa  college 

keen,  they  are  not  necessarily  premature  for 

^beginning   to  earn   his   living   at   fifteen  or 

n.      The   recent   attack   in    The  Times  by 

ulph  Stanley   on   the   School   of    Science 

um   and    the    raging    of    the    Elementary 

s'  Associations  against  the  Higher-grade 

are   admirable  examples  of   the   folly   of 

all   grades   of  education    to   a  common 

ator  and  erecting  any  title  or  phrase  into  a 

or  even,  I  fear,  a  stalking-horse  for  political 

es.     It  is  a  little  curious,   moreover,    that 

icovery  of  the  demoralising  effect  of  devoting 

n  out  of  twenty-six  hours  per  week  to  a 

Isation  in  science  or  mathematics  comes  just 

[time  when  School  Boards  are  being  legally 

■  off  this  very  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  upon 

ihey  used  to  "  pick  up  gold  and  silver." 

it    behoves  us   to    scrutinise    keenly    the 

idge,  and   possibly  suspect  the  honesty,  of 

>  throw  at  South  Kensington  or  the  County 

Ds  this  taunt  of  premature  specialisation. 


RAL    EDUCATION    IN    FRANCE. 

E  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Special  Reports  " 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  appears 
at  an  opportune  moment,  and  gives  us  a 
d  account  of  how  our  neighbours  in  France 
odeavoured  to  tackle  the  problem  of  primary 
ion  in  rural  districts.  It  contains  two 
i,  one  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Medd,  an  active  member 
Agricultural  Education  Committee,  and 
entirely  with  the  rural  schools  in  north- 
raoce  ;  and  the  other  treating  France 
ly  by  Mr.  C.  Brereton,  who,  as  vice- 
t  of  the  Jury  on  Primary  Education  at  the 
Exhibition  of  igoo,  has  had  "excellent 
nities  of  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the 
I  problem  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
y  schools."' 

volume  before  us  shows  how  greatly  the 
bial  uniformity  of  the  French  educational 
I  has,  despite  the  story  of  the  minister  and 
Ich,  been  varied  to  meet  local  needs, 
er  the  Third  Republic,  in  the  decade  between 
Dd  18S7,  provision  was  made  for  the  building 
intenance  of  schools,  and  the  training  and 

.  40,  Vol..  4  1 


certification  of  teachers ;  and,  further.  Ferry's 
three-headed  scheme  rendered  education  free,  com- 
pulsory, and  lay.  Before  this  epoch  elementary 
education  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands 
of  the  religious  orders  and  the  local  clergy  ;  but  by 
the  law  of  1886  these  schools  were  divided  into 
state  and  private  schools ;  "  certain  formalities 
were  laid  down  for  the  opening  of  any  new  private 
school,"  while  provision  was  made  for  those  be- 
longing to  the  state,  but  still  in  the  hands  of 
religious  orders,  gradually  falling  into  line. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  state  schools  is  borne  in 
carefully  adjusted  proportions  by  the  state,  the 
department,  and  the  commune  ;  in  our  phraseology, 
by  the  central,  local,  and  parochial  authorities, 
and  In  morale  is  taught  in  the  place  of  any 
denominational  religion.  The  private  schools,  on 
the  other  hand,  receive  no  aid  except  from  their 
promoters;  they  are  subject  to  inspection  only  as  to 
morals  and  sanitation,  and  are  gradually  being 
starved  out.  Still,  in  1897,  out  of  the  six  million 
children  receiving  primary  education,  one-fourth 
were  still  in  private  schools. 

Decentralisation  has  been  the  keynote  through- 
out. Thus,  in  1878,  the  onus  was  thrown  on  the 
commune  of  providing  the  buildings,  with  state 
aid  ;  in  the  next  year  that  of  starting  a  training 
college  was  thrown  on  the  department ;  even  in 
the  higher  primary  school,  though  the  director  is 
appointed  centrally,  yet  that  official  in  council 
with  his  staff  draws  up  the  programme  of  work 
for  his  school ;  and  finally,  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  France  was  divided  into  seventeen 
academies  (universities),  each  responsible  for  the 
primary  education  of  its  area. 

The  "  rector  "  is  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  has  the  normal  and  higher 
primary  schools  under  his  immediate  control :  for 
the  ordinary  primary  schools  there  is  an  "Academy 
inspector,"  who  has  under  him  a  staff  of  ordinary 
inspectors.  These  "  Academy,"  or  as  we  should 
say,  "chief"  inspectors,  seventeen  in  number, 
are  "  the  real  pivot  between  the  central  authority 
and  the  schools " ;  in  general  they  have  been 
masters  in  secondary  schools ;  while  the  ordinary 
inspectors  are  selected  by  comptetitive  examina- 
tion. At  first  these  were  generally  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  the  elementary  schoolmaster,  but  a 
regulation  requiring  the  attainment  of  certain 
degrees  has  somewhat  restricted  the  field,  and 
they  are  now  almost  entirely  taken  from  the 
teachers  in  the  normal  and  higher  primary  schools. 

The  striking  point  to  the  English  mind  is  that 
the  elementary  school-teachers  are  paid  directly 
by  the  state,  a  system  which  has  I'wen  much 
advocated  for  England  by  those  who  are  trying  to 
level  tip  the  schools  that  receive  no  aid  from  the 
rates  to  those  that  do. 

There  is  not  room  in  a  short  notice  to  tell  of  the 
ingenious  devices  by  which  teachers  and  in- 
spectors of  all  grades  are  joined  in  common  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  their  pupils  ;  of  the  adap- 
tation of  rural  schools  to  the  production  of  useful 
agriculturists ;  and  of  the  variation  in  town  schools, 
according   to   the   trade   of  the   district   and   the 
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probable  future  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  important 
and  much-criticised  certificat  d'cludes  gained  by 
the  best  children  when  they  leave  school. 

For  this  and  for  much  else,  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  the  volume  itself.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing enough  at  any  time :  at  the  present  crisis  it  is 
full  of  instruction  both  as  to  the  ideals  at  which 
our  educationists  should  aim  and  the  pitfalls 
they  should  avoid. 


THE  WORKS  OF  CHAUCER.' 

CHAUCER  now  takes  his  place  in  the  ad- 
mirable series  which  has  already  comprised 
the  works  in  a  handy  form  of  Homer,  Dante 
and  Moliere.  The  only  fault  one  can  find  with 
either  the  general  scheme  of  these  editions  or  the 
particular  \'olume  under  notice  is  that  in  all  the 
cases  cited  there  is  so  much  matter  to  be  crowded 
into  so  little  room  that  one  finds  the  type  incon- 
veniently small.  This  is  more  than  ever  unfor- 
tunate in  the  cise  of  the  growing  company  of 
Chaucer's  admirers,  because,  when  once  his  metre 
and  spelling  and  other  idiosyncrasies  have  ceased 
to  present  any  difficulties  to  a  reader,  there  is  no 
poet  (save  Shakespeare,  fierhaps)  whom  it  is 
harder  to  put  by. 

For  the  work  itself  no  abler  editor  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  selected  than  Professor  Skeat,  a 
list  of  whose  works  at  the  end  of  the  volume  in- 
duces the  conviction  that  what  he  does  not  know 
about  early  English  and  its  writers  is  hardly  worth 
knowing.  A  critical  discussion  of  the  text  as  it  is 
here  presented  would  be  of  no  service  in  this 
place.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  very  obvious  care 
and  profound  scJiolarship  have  been  expended 
upon  a  task  which  is  not  by  any  means  easy 
owing  to  the  number  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
MSS.  which  have  to  be  consulted  before  any  ac- 
curate idea  of  Chaucer  can  be  gained.  This  is  a 
matter  for  scholars  rather  than  for  litthateurs  or 
for  poets,  and  the  textual  interest  of  this  volume 
will  strongly  appeal  to  that  class.  The  inclusion 
of  Chaucer's  very  inexact  translation  of  the 
"  De  Consolatione  Philosophia^  "  of  Boethius  is 
welcome,  as  supplying  in  a  handy  form  a  version 
of  a  remarkable  work  of  which  some  twenty 
other  renderings  exist  (many  of  them  dating  from 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  some  more  trust- 
worthy than  this),  but  of  which  the  translation  of 
King  Alfred  the  Great  is  too  often  considered  as 
being  the  only  one  worth  the  consideration  of 
English  readers.  The  "  Treatise  on  the  Astro- 
labe," left  unfinished  by  Chaucer,  and  taken  in 
the  first  instance  chiefly  from  Messahala,  is  also 
to  be  found  here.  The  fact  that  Chaucer  only 
left  two  parts  of  this  work  out  of  a  projected  five, 
however,  strikes  a  modern  reader  as  involving  no 
great  loss,  either   to   the   world   at   large,   or   to 

'  "  Chau«rs  CoraplcK  Works."  Edited  by  Ihe  Rev.  Proleswr  W.  W. 
Skeal,  LUlD.  (The  Oxford  Poets.)  i»iv.  -h  737  +  149  pp.  (Glouar).) 
1  soU    (Hcnr)' Frowde.)    »«.  6d. 


"  litel   Lowis  my  sone,"   whose  "  bisy  prayere 
special  to  lerne  the  tretis  of  the  Astrolabie  "  gar 
rise  to  it  :  yet  who  would  be  without  Chaucei 
view  of  the  way  in  which  "  to  know  in  special  t 
latitude  of  oure  countray.     I   mene  after  the  la' 
tude  of  Oxenford,  and  the  heighte  of  oure  pol 
Professor  Skeat's  introductory  sections  are  v 
brief,  and   the   "  life  "  of  Chaucer  could   not  wi 
have  been  made  more  like  a  dry  compendium 
annalistic  details.     Indeed,  a  good  life  of  Chauci 
exhibiting    his   character   and   genius  in  an 
quate  way,  in   spite  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward's 
still  remains  to  be  written,  and  in  any  case  ecu 
hardly  hope  to  find  itself  within  the  compass 
work  like  this  edition.     The  hints  on   Chaucei 
grammar,    metre,   and   versification    are    likewi 
brief,   but    they   succeed   in    covering   the   whi 
ground.      It  is,  however,  in   his  voluminous  gli 
sarial    index    that    Professor   Skeat    displays 
strength     most    absolutely.       This    part    of 
volume  is  as  bulky  as  it   is  learned,  and  one 
also  say  as  useful  as  it  is  necessary.     No  one 
tackle  Chaucercomfortably  without  some  suchb 
and  Dr.  Skeat    has  conferred  upon   the  readers 
this  volume  an  inestimable  benefit  by  the  way 
which  this  part  of  his  work  is  done.     The  whi 
edition  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  aid  in  spread! 
an   adequate   knowledge   of  the  work  of  the  til 
great  English  poet. 


AN    AMERICAN    VIEW    OF    EUROPE/ 
HISTORY.' 

SOME  little  while  ago,  we  drew  the  attention 
our  readers  to  Messrs.  Rivington's  "  Peril 
of  European  History."     To  those  who  1; 
time,  money,  or  inclination  to  buy  and  read  ti 
excellent  set  of  volumes,  we  may  recommend  t 
volume  from  America.     It  contains  within  its 
pages  a  sketch  of  European  history,  350-1900 
The  title  page  and  a  note  tell  us  that  it  has 
"  edited  and  adapted  for  use  in  British  Univcrsiti 
and  schools"  by  Mr.  Hassall,  who  has  "alteri 
the    spelling    of    many    words,    remedied   certi 
omissions  and   corrected   some  errors  in  detailj 
We  still  remark  several  minor  misprints  and  slifl 
of  which  perhaps  the  most  curious  are  "judici 
jurisdiction"  (p.  195)  and  "Dante,  De  Monaschii 
(p.  121).     There  is   no  clear  distinction   bctwi 
monks  and  friars.     Savonarola  is  a  "  monk,"  ai 
(on  pages  281  and  286)  so  is  Luther,  though  ll 
latter  is  at  first  described  correctly  as  an  A 
tinian  friar.     "  Folkland  "  is  still  regarded  as 
to  "public  land,"  and  Justinian's  is  described 
the     first     codification     of     Roman     law.     J 
Hampden's  dispute  is  presented  as  if  it  were 
criminal  not  a  civil  case,  for  he  is  "  arrested  ai 
tried."      Surely    when    Poland    was    united  w 
Lithuania  (p.  236)  it  was  not  Poland  that  acquin 
If  so,  it  was  a  case  of  "  catching  a  Tartar." 


1  '*A  Cencral  Hutory  ol  Europe." 
(Murray),     xxu  -i-  584  pp.     9*. 


Uy  a  J  Thatchct  and  V.  Uki 
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But  to  speak  of  the  book  as  it  probably  left  the 

^  tandsof  its  American  authors.    On  the  whole,  it  is 

j«  worthy  production  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

Ib  which  Messrs.  Thatclier  and  Schwill  are  pro- 

rfcssors.      The   general   reader  and    the  incipient 

tiW  itudent  will  learn  much  from  its  pages.    There  are 

*■  jood  genealogies  and  maps.    The  bibliographies  are 

loclusive  rather  than  judicious.     Among  many  real 

"sources  of  information  "  are  included  also  many 

thit  are   merely  manuals   and  compilations,  and 

is,  at   any  rate   in   those  which    head    the 

apters,  no  attempt  at  discrimination. 

.\mong  the  paragraphs  which  strike  us  as  both 

and   good   are   those   in  which    the  authors 

plain  that  feudalism  was  not  a  system,  defend 

middle  ages  from  the  charge  of  being  unintel- 

aua],  and   describe  the  rise   of   Mahomed   and 

homedanism.     The  account  of  mediaeval  eccle- 

tical  matters  is  too  much  inspired  by  Milman, 

I  in  consequence  there  is  an  excess  of  anti-clericai 

Not  enough  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  difficulties 

[the  Cluniac  movement.     The  eleventh-century 

nation  is  therefore  presented  too  much  as  a 

advance  of  the  papacy,  not  sufficiently  as  an 

ihfting,  inspired  by  a  higher  conception  of  the 

racter  of  the  Christian  Church.     In  a  similar 

J,  though  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  popular 

of  the  Crusades  should  be  corrected,  we  think 

sympathies  of  the  authors  with   Mahomedan 

*ure  have  led  them  to  depreciate  too  much  the 

lis  of   the   early  crusaders  and  to  ignore  the 

smanship  of  some  of  the  best  among  them. 

think,    too,   that    the    natural    sympathy    of 

rican  authors  with  democratic  formsof  govern- 

st  has  led  them  to  antedate  ideas  and  practices 

English  constitutional  history  both  early  and 

,  and  has  altogether  vitiated  their  treatment  of 

teenth-century  European    movements.     They 

ive  no  sympathy  with  the  Metternicli  school  of 

liitics,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Greek  revolt  use 

quite   unhistorical    phrase,   "  the    inalienable 

ht  of  every  people  to  liberty  and  self-govern- 

t"  (p.  493).     Whatever  may  be  the  orthodox 

"  in  the  United  States,  there  are  some  of  us 

*  this  side  the  Atlantic  who  cannot  pronounce 
"shibboleth."     But  if  sufficient  allowance  is 

for  this  "  liberal "  bias,  we  think  a  perusal 

•  this  book  will  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers. 


n^tsf.  By  Kcighlcy  .Snowdon.  382  pp.  (John 
1  6*. — According  lo  the  author,  "  Barbara  West '' 
■tiaen  with  two  ends  in  view  :  to  advocate  mure  definite 
for  ycning  people  on  the  most  important  of  all  social 
and  to  plead  for  greater  leniency  towards  those  who 
the  received  conventional  code.  In  the  second  of 
*  am*  be  has  been  successful.  No  one  with  a  human  heart 
ful  to  be  moved  by  this  most  pitiful  and  lifelike  story.  But 
imi  KB  that  it  has  any  Iwarine  whatever  on  the  writer's 
'bU  The  terrible  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by 
lolly  on  one  side  and  villainous  baseness  on  the  other. 
',  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  there  is 
__  ».     Barbara,  poor  little  bulteifly,  is  not  in  the  least 

k*  *o  the  dangers  she  incurs,  as  a  girl  in  a  better  social 
TOO  aiighl  conceivably  have  lieen.    She  simply  concludes  to 
titan.     DtTxding  marriage  as  ■  bar  to  her  ailislic  career, 
htcMnafo  an  honourable  suitor,  but  cannot  forego  the  dear 
of  firtMkM  carried  to  its  extreme  limit. 


EDUCATION  IN  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 
TIMES.' 

THIS  book  contains  more  and  at  the  same 
titne  less  than  its  title  might  seetn  to 
imply.  It  not  only  contains  some  account 
of  the  educational  significance  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  but  it 
gives  a  whole  body  of  educational  passages  trans- 
lated from  their  works,  so  that  Greek  and  Roman 
education  is  set  forth  in  accepted  translations  in 
all  the  fulness  of  treatment  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  those  authors  specially  dealing  with 
education.  Nor  is  this  all.  Portions  of  such  writers 
as  the  following  are  given  from  the  Greek:  Plu- 
tarch, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Aristophanes,  Iso- 
crates,  Piato,  Decrees  of  the  Athenian  Senate  and 
Assembly,  Gregory  Nazienzen  ; — from  Latin  :  The 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Suetonius,  Plautus, 
Tacitus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Horace,  Martial,  Seneca,  Pliny  the  Younger, 
Juvenal.  The  passages,  which  are  thoroughly 
comprehensive,  are  prefaced  by  interesting  intro- 
ductions either  stating  or  suggesting  the  educa- 
tional significance  of  the  passages  quoted  in  relation 
to  contemporaneous  civilisation  and  progress, 
and  especially  noticing  the  historical  continuity  of 
educational  systems  and  ideas.  Such  a  book  is 
clearly  an  excellent  text-book  for  the  history  of 
education  in  Greek  and  Roman  limes.  It  leads  the 
student  to  consider  the  main  mass  of  the  material 
for  forming  judgments  at  first  hand.  In  the 
writer's  own  words:  "It  renders  accessible  to 
the  student  with  limited  time  and  limited  library 
facilities  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  con- 
cerning education,  and  sucli  descriptions  of  their 
educational  systems  as  are  given  in  their  own 
literature.''  It  certainly  leaves  no  excuse  for  the 
ordinary  student  to  take  down  his  lecturer's  lectures 
and  reproduce  them  as  his  own  ideas  without  any 
direct  study  or  personal  references  to  the  authorities 
on  which  all  sound  judgments  must  be  based. 
Suc|j  a  collection  of  passages  comprehensive  and 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  education  is  distinctly 
valuable  in  itself,  showing  probably  a  much  larger 
amount  of  material  than  is  ordinarily  supposed 
to  exist.  It  is  even  more  valuable  in  the  sug- 
gestion conveyed  for  a  method  of  direct  study, 
and  as  a  means  of  carrying  such  study  into  effect. 
This  "  source  book  "  also  contains  less  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  title,  in  that  it  does  not 
pursue  the  byways  of  research,  "  such  as  inscrip- 
tions, vase  and  mural  paintings,  and  other  art 
works."  But  what  is  more  surprising  is  that, 
apparently,  there  are  no  references  to  the  works 
of  authors  on  the  history  of  education  amongst  the 
Greeks,  e.g.,  P.  Girard,  "  L'Education  Alh6ni- 
enne,"  or  L.  Grasberger,  "  Erziehung  und  Un- 
terricht  im  Klassichen  Alterthume,"  or  Laurie's 
"  Pre-Christian  Education."  References  to  these 
and  other  books  of  a  scholarly  character  on  the 
subjects  treated  even  in  footnotes  would  oot  take 

)  "  Source  H<lok  of  tiK    Mislory  of    EUucalioa  (or  Gr«ek  aitd   Rnnuii 
Peri.j<i."     By  Paul  Monroe.     515  pp.     (MicmiUan).     lofc  net. 
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away  from  the  purpose  of  the  source  book,  and  in 
certain  resp>ects  would  enhance  its  usefulness  to 
the  student.  We  welcome  the  book  as  distinctly 
deserving  recognition  by  the  teacliers  and  students 
of  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  prepares  the  way  for 
training  colleges  and  university  lecturers  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  into  courses  on  the  history  of 
education  where  they  have  hitherto  neglected  this 
period  and  treated  education  as  if  it  only  was 
worthy  of  study  historically  after  the  time  of  the 
Italian  Renascence. 


THE  DAWN  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.' 

IN  a  volume  published  some  years  since  Mr. 
Beazley  told  the  story  of  "  The  Dark  Age  of 
Geography " — from  the  Conversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
In  the  present  volume  lie  begins  with  the  period 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  West  European 
civilisation,  was  most  emphatically  "  the  Dark 
Ages,"  but  which,  from  his  point  of  view,  is  truly 
described  as  "  the  Dawn " — for  the  Northman 
raids  which  plunged  ninth-century  Europe  into 
gloom  are  to  the  historian  of  Geography  an  age  of 
growth  and  enlightenment.  Commencing  with  the 
explorations  of  the  Northmen,  he  proceeds  to  deal 
with  pilgrim  traVel  to  Palestine,  Hebrew  travellers, 
diplomatic  and  missionary  enterprise  in  the  Ear 
East,  commercial  intercourse  both  within  and 
without  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  he  concludes  with 
an  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  ideas  of  notable 
geographical  writers  and  map-makers,  and  with  a 
description  of  typical  maps  of  the  period,  admirably 
illustrated  in  facsimile,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
author  will  proceed  with  the  intention,  more  or 
less  obscurely  expressed,  of  carrying  on  the  story 
with  the  exploits  of  Marco  Polo  and  Henry  the 
Navigator. 

Mr.  Beazley  is  to  be  envied — though  not 
grudged — the  opportunities  which  he  has  had 
during  the  past  ten  years  for  the  study  of  ^his 
extremely  fascinating  subject ;  he  is  to  lie  con- 
gratulated on  not  falling  into  the  mire  of  super- 
fluous manual-making;  and  his  present  work 
shows  a  great  advance  on  the  "  popular "  bio- 
graphy of  Henry  the  Navigator  which  some  seven 
years  since  he  contributed  to  "  The  Heroes  of  the 
Nations."  But  unfortunately  he  is  still  much 
superior  in  the  import  than  in  the  export  business. 
He  seems  to  have  read  conscientiously  and  under- 
standingly  everything  worth  reading  on  his  subject, 
contemporary  and  later;  and  he  has  here  set  forth 
the  results  of  his  reading  and  thinking  in  a  sufli- 
ciently  clear  and  well-arranged  manner ;  but  he 
has  not  achieved  the  distinction  of  welding  his 
materials  into  a  living  piece  of  literature. 

In  this  place  we  have  to  consider  books  not  so 
much  as  literary  compositions  or  as  contributions 
to  learning,  but  in  regard  of  their  utility  to  the 

•  "Tbc  I»awn  of  McKieni  Gcograj>hy.  I*nrt  II.  A  Hi-slory  of  Kxpltr 
ralion  and  Grographical  Scieucc  from  ibe  Close  of  ibe  Ninth  to  the  Mitldic 
of  lb«  Thirteenth  Cemury  (f.  a.d.  9001J60)."  By  C  Raymonl  Uculey, 
M.A.,  KK.C.S.     !».  4  «si  Wl. ;  >6  oiapi.     (Murray.)    18c 


school  world.     And  from  this  point  of  view  M» 
Beazley's  book  must  be  warmly  welcomed.     In 
comparatively   small    compass,   it    contains   ve«i 
much  that    the  diligent  teacher  of   history,  g^ 
graphy  or   literature   will    find    uncommonly   n^ 
and  useful  in  fi!ling-in  his  mental  background  a^ 
mediaeval  ideas.     Such  great  men  as  Olaf  Try  ^ 
vason.  Saint  Olaf,  Magnus  Olafson,  and   Har^ 
Hardrada  —  who    flit   Hke    phantoms   across     tt 
pages  of  our  text-books — here  become  sufficient/) 
real  to  us  to  make  us  ask  for  more.     The  activity 
of  the   Northmen — one  wonders  whether  there  is 
any   good   reason    for    Mr.    Beazley's    confusing 
adoption  of  "  Norsemen  "  in  a  general  sense— and 
its  sequel,  the  Crusades,  here   take   their  proper 
place  as  "  epochs  "  in  European  history  and  not  ai 
mere    meaningless  and  troublesome   interludes  a 
English   history.     Another  striking  characteristi 
of  the  Central  Middle  Ages  is  brought  into  prom 
nence,  and  that  is  the  absolute  indifference  an 
contempt  of  good  Christians  for  everything  paga 
Saewulf    of    Gloucester,   for  instance,   cheerful 
mixes  up  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  with  the  Colo 
sians  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Syrians  and  d 
Assyrians,    Babylon    in    Egypt   with    Babylon 
Mesopotamia;  and  to  him  .\thens  is  merely  tl 
place  "  where  Paul  taught."    The  mediaeval  pilgrit 
will  be  found  a  fine  quarry  for  journalists  or  other 
in  search  of  new  schoolboy  "  howlers."    And  to  a- 
serious   teachers    Mr.    Beazley's   volume   will    b 
found  invaluable.     In  particular  we  may  commen 
a  perusal  of  the  book  to  teachers  working  at 
period    of    European    history   prescribed    for 
Oxford  Local  this  summer. 


PROGRESSIVE     EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  national  misfoiame  that  the  people  who  control  ■  lil| 
p.irt  of  the  cducntional  work  <>l  Ihi.i  country  are  inadequU 
equipped  for  their  re.sp  nsibililies.  Local  influence  will  IMI 
a  candidate's  election  upon  the  School  Board  far  more  CM 
than  expert  knowledge,  and  political  speakers  please  the  pnW 
with  their  platitudes  while  men  who  are  familiar  wilh 
aspects  of  education  remain  silent.  Most  of  us  have  neitl 
time  nor  inclination  to  go  into  the  public  arena  and  say  wl 
we  know,  Ihougli  we  may  occasionally  he  visited  by  an 
forlable  feeling  that  the  duties  of  citizenship  are  negleetedl 
this  abstention.  But  when  we  see  men  competent  byexpctieiM 
(o  speak  on  educational  topics  instructing  the  public  in  the  ail 
and  methods  of  school  work,  we  are  grateful  for  their  effoit 
This  sentiment  is  inspired  by  an  address  delivered  recenllf  I 
Accrington,  by  Archdeacon  Wilson,  before  a  large  audienet  < 
co-operalors.  Experience  gained  at  Kugby,  Clidon  and  Ri 
dale,  and  sympathetic  contact  with  men  of  many  cluses,  gH 
his  views  on  education  exceptional  value,  and  make  hii  renin 
such  as  can  be  read  wilh  interest  by  teachers  as  well  as  the  Uil! 
We  cannot  even  mention  the  many  points  touched  upon,  but  tl 
following  extracts  from  his  speech  describe  defects,  and  fofgf 
reforms,  which  must  be  Imrne  in  mind  if  educational  wotkol  t 
future  is  to  prtjceed  on  rational  lines: — 

"  Why  is  if  that  we  English,  compared  to  Ibe  GernuuK,! 
French,  the  Swiss,  and  the  United  Stales  of  America,  out 
little  for  education?  I  assume  the  ftct  as  obvious.  Them 
neglecltd  domestic  animal  in  England,  it  has  been  uM,  is< 
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tan.  Other  nations  consider  the  training  of  their  children's 
(xxlily  lod  mental  faculties  as  of  piimary  impurlance ;  ihey 
Uiinit  It  a  nailooal  interest  to  educate  all  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
(o  iclect  and  give  the  best  possible  stimulus  and  assistance  to 
tiioK  itm  who  p<H4KSS  real  ability ;  and  therefore  they  provide  the 
not  advanced  teaching  in  science,  and  in  literary,  and  com- 
tsaoal,  and  technical  subjects.  They  believe  that  money  so 
ifOt  00  a  few  brings  gain  to  all.  They  further  believe  that 
letettMM  is  a  real  science  founded  on  observation  and 
•fpedcace.  and  both  study  and  teach  it  as  a  science  ;  and 
ihutftm  insist  on  the  presence  on  their  local  Boards  of 
Equation  of  some  members  chosen  for  the  sake  uf  llieir  edu- 
caiionU  experience  and  judgment.  That  is,  of  course,  the  very 
kit  thing  we  should  think  of  in  voting  for  a  member  of  a  School 
iaui,  even  if  we  thought  of  it  all.  They  think  that  the 
aniiDg  of  a  teacher,  and  then  the  setting  him  free  to  work  out 
liioini  lesalis,  wiih  a  Board  over  him  which  has  in  some  of  its 
Bben  the  intelligence  to  perceive  anything  remarkable  in 
■  reiults— that  this  is  the  surest  way  to  develop  the 
ilily  and  intelligence  ol  teachers  and  scholars. 
k"The  prime  factors  of  success  in  any  progressive  profession  or 
,  given  of  course  good  health  and  vigour,  arc  intelligence 
I  character.  Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  itilclli- 
,  we  can  lee  that  what  is  wanted  in  all  such  professions 
I  occupations  is  the  power  of  perpetually  facing  new  cii- 
i  and  conditions,  such  as  have  never  occurred  before, 
professions,  clerical,  military,  and  medical,  we  are 
ang  brought  face  to  face  with  what  is  new.  It  is  fatal 
jrroan,  a  general,  or  a  doctor  to  think  that  he  can 
;  with  that  habit  of  mind  which  regards  every  problem 
r  one.  Out  engineeis  of  all  kinds,  our  nianuf.iclurers, 
aen,  our  merchants,  have  in  the  same  way  to  meet 
nng  conditions,  to  make  new  inventions  and  (fesigns,  to 
r  markets, 
education  could  t>e  throughout  the  whole  course  1 
far  more  than  it  is  to  the  development  of  oiiginulity/ 
I  iiuight.  To  give  children  the  delight  and  the  power  of 
■ting,  of  doing  something  for  themselves,  is  the  secret  of 
doping  their  power.  Germany  promotes  research  in  lis 
r  icbooli.  There  is  no  branch  ot  education  the  treating  of 
li,  and  the  examination  of  which,  is  not  influenced  by  this 
0(  course  there  ate  subsidiary  processes,  such  as  wilting, 
n*in£,  and  sumiiung,  which  are  almost  mechanical,  and  must 
:  knot.  But  we  liave  allowed  these  subsidiary  processes  to 
c  the  real  work  of  education,  which  is  to  develop  resource- 
The  defect  becomes  more  conspicuous,  mure  fatal,  as 
'  at  above  elementary  schools  to  the  higher  elementary, 
ndary,  and  technical  schools  of  our  country,  and  even  the 
('■•tnities.  Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that  in  our  schools 
:  tie  laboratories  for  practical  work.  Vcs  ;  but  practical 
ni  may  be  so  taught  as  not  to  encourage  the  attitude  of  mind 
'  1  in  research  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
f  a  si>  taught  in  England. 

:  voices  of  our  great  educationists  have  failed  to  awake 

people   to   that   fact.       Slowly,   however,   Cambridge   has 

1   school    of  investigation    in    history,   criticism,    and 

and  Oxford   is  following  suit ;  but  in  no  branch  of 

ng  it  research  so  lully  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  as  it  is 

I  Gtiman    Universities  and  those   of   the    United    Slates   of 

Or  to  turn  to  another  level  of  education,  the  public 

of  England   made  an  effort   in  the  'sixties   to  engraft 

!  in  their  course  of  studies  ;  and  at  first  it  was  introduced 

wholesome    lines   of    research ;    but    the   competition    foe 

tlthip<,  which  can  rarely  test  original  powers,  has  largely 

I  he    methods  of  teaching.     And  in  the  science  and 

al  tcbouls  of  the  country,  the  same  fatal  effect  of  the 

T,  and  of  the  teacher  who  is  not  himself  a  learner,  is 

Wc  Kcm  to  feel  no  secuiity  that  we  shall  get  our  money's 

i  oat  of  a  teacher,  unless  we  exact  from  his  pupils  so  large 

:  of  producible  knowledge  that  they  have  no  time  or 

I  Im  niigiiul  work,  and  from  himself  so  many  hours  of  work 

Ike  hai  neither  time  nor  heart  to  learn,  even  if  he  had  the 

Now  you  should  insLst  that  in  educational  authuiities 

t  ihall  be  represented,  by  nomination  or  co-optation,  Ihuse 

riDlerest  it  in  tcseaich — men  ol  science  and  literature,  who 

I  tf  «liic«lt€iisal  questions  from  the  highest  point  of  view. 

!  in  cdiUBtional  appointments  should  be  given,  where 

J  to  m«a  who  nhuw  power  for  research,  raiber  than  to 

■bo  accumulate  first-class  certificates  in  every  branch  of 

The   love   of  research  in  the  active,   fermenting 


mind  is  contagious.  It  is  the  first  condition  for  the  teacher 
of  everything  beyond  the  elements.  It  saves  teachers  from  the 
deadly  sin  of  dulness.  Again,  you  can,  if  you  will,  set  your 
faces  against  the  vulgar  depreciation  of  classical  education. 
After  all,  no  substitute  for  ii  has  been  found.  Latin  or  Greek 
do  train  in  boys  the  locully  of  problem  solving,  or  investigation, 
more  completely  than  any  other  subject  taught  by  any  method 
yet  invented ;  and  hence  they  give  a  certain  readiness  to 
acquire  new  knowledge,  a  sort  of  capacity,  which  is  what  most 
men  need.  The  Germans,  therefore,  train  their  promising  boys 
on  sound  classical  lines  before  they  specialise  in  scientific  investi- 
gation, and  they  are  right  tiuth  in  theory  and  in  fact.  Boys  so 
traincrl  in  a  kind  of  reicarch  acquire  the  methods  and  the  spirit 
of  investigation  in  science  far  sooner  than  hoys  trained  in  a 
miserable  course  of  what  is  called  English  grammar  and  com- 
mercial geographv. " 


CURRENT  GEOGRAPHICAL  TOPICS. 

By  Dr.  A.  J.  Hekbertson,  F.R.G.S. 

Colombia. 

TltE  northern  portion  of  the  Andes  has  its  political  diniculties, 
which  are  mure  dramatic  if  less  interesting  to  the  geographer 
than  those  of  the  southern  portion  discussed  in  the  December, 
1901,  number  of  The  School  Worlii.  One  of  the  political 
outbursts,  which  are  normal  events  in  the  evolution  of  so  many 
South  American  states,  has  recently  occurred,  and  stirs  in 
us  much  the  same  interest  as  an  outburst  uf  one  of  the  many 
active  Scuth  American  volcanoes.  One  is  tempted  to  explain 
both  as  due  to  too  thin  a  skin — In  political  rivals  in  the  one  case 
and  of  the  Earth  in  the  second.  More  seriously,  however,  we 
may  certainly  trace  an  indirect  geogiapbical  factor  in  these 
recurrent  revolutions.  They  are  partly  due  to  the  diverse 
geiigrnphical  conditions  which  determine  opposing  interests,  the 
din  of  whose  encounter  faintly  stirs  us.  We  forget  the  vastness 
of  South  America,  and  the  paucity  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
discipline  of  the  give-and-take  adjustments  of  crowded  areas 
is  wanting.  A  community  with  one  set  of  interests  is  isolatol 
in  one  district,  another  community  with  perhaps  rival  interests 
is  isoloted  In  another;  they  come  into  contact  in  the  legislative 
chambers  and  executive  offices.  Persoiul  ambitions  no  doubt 
also  count  for  very  much,  and,  in  countries  where  legal  luminaries 
and  military  commanders  control  both  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, fighting — of  dUferenl  varieties  no  doubt — is  the  trade  of 
both  types  of  its  rulers,  who  fiourish  on  quarrels.  South 
American  revolutions,  like  measles,  are  not  to  be  treated  too 
seriously.  They  may  have  bad  effects,  and  this  or  that  in- 
dividual state  may  even  succumb.  On  the  whole  they  are 
merely  manifestations  of  youth,  of  life  unadjusted  to  its  environ- 
ment and  still  .struggling  with  it.  They  will  become  obliterated 
as  the  current  of  lile  shapes  them,  just  as  the  insularities  of  an 
immature  landscape  ate  gradually  eliminate<l  as  the  current 
of  its  livers  smooths  them. 

The  problem  is  the  opposite  to  that  of  our  country  with 
its  crowded  cities,  where  there  are  too  many  people  for  the 
available  land,  for  in  South  America  there  is  loo  much  land 
to  be  exploited  by  such  a  handful  of  people.  Take  Colombia, 
for  instance,  and  accepting  the  SlatemoH's  Ytar  Boot  estimates 
of  its  still  partly  undefined  area,  it  contains  over  SOO.CWO  square 
miles,  or  over  10  Englands,  and  about  4,000,000  people,  or 
one-eighth  those  of  England.  In  Colombia  there  are  80  acres 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  compared  with  litlle  more  than 
one  acre  to  each  in  the  case  of  England.  The  mountainous 
nature  of  Colombia  is  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for  thii, 
but  for  a  country  extending  from  l"  S.  and  la"  N.  it  is  an 
advantage  to  be  mountainous. 
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The  mountains  and  valleys  of  Colombia  spread  out  like  the 
fidges  and  furrows  of  a  haU-open  fan  from  the  handle  at  Pasto. 
The  coastal  langes  (Cordillera  de  Choco)  are  low,  and  the 
valley  which  lies  to  the  east  of  them  is  drained  to  the  south  and 
the  Pacific  by  the  San  Juan  river,  and  to  the  north  and  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Atrato,  an  easy  route  by  which  it  has  even  been 


proposed  to  curry  ati  inler-oceatilc  Ciinal.  The  rainfall  in  this 
region  is  excessively  heavy,  and  the  Atralo  is  estimated  to  carry 
more  water  to  the  sea  in  proportion  to  ils  drainage  area  than  any 
other  river.     The  mountains  are  dark  with  dense  forests. 

The  main  ranges  diverge  in  three  lines,  forming  the  Western, 
Central  and  Eastern  Cordilleras  of  Colombia.  Between  the 
Western  and  Central  ranges  the  Cauca,  and  between  the 
Central  and  Western  ranges  the  Magdalena  flow  northwards  to 
the  Atlantic. 

The  Cauca  is  a  rapid  river  dashing  down  through  deep 
gorges.  The  upper  streams  of  the  Magdalena  are  also  torrential, 
but  much  of  the  course  is  through  a  flat  valley,  and  is  rarely 
broken  by  rapids,  the  chief  being  near  Honda.  From  7°  N.  to 
the  sea  it  winds  with  many  loops  across  a  swampy  plain. 
The  valleys  are  all  richly  wooded,  and  yield  rublier  and  other 
forest  growths.  Cacao,  coflee,  tobacco  and  maize  are  cultivated. 

Most  Colombians  live  on  the  plateaus,  especially  on  those  of 
Antioqiiia  and  Bogota.  A  de.=icription  of  the  latter  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Scruggs  ("Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics,"  Low, 
1900)  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  plateaus : 

"  It  may  be  compared  tu  a  great  oval  dish,  the  high  circular 
wall  of  treeless  mountains  corresponding  to  the  outer  rim.  The 
entire  plain  is  a  treeless  prairie,  but  well-watered  by  a  number 
of  small  fresh-water  lakes  and  numerous  running  streams  .... 
Just  before  reaching  the  edge  of  the  plateau  the  Funza  {or 
Bogota  river)  runs  with  a  deep  and  rapid  current,  and  is  precipi- 


tated over  a  perpendicular  clifTinto  a  deep  gorge  sorai 
below  "  (Tequendama  falls). 

The  rainy  season,  or   "  winter  "   (itivurno),  lasts 
end  of  September  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and   com 
succession  of  thunderstorms  and  bright  spells  — the  di 
or  "  summer  "  (veraiie),  lasts  from  December  to  Febr 

March  rains  begii 
western  and  in  Ap 
eastern  mountain  s 
continue  in  the  t 
May,  in  the  east  M 
The  climate  of  I 
however,  \-aries  gr 
would  require  I 
article  to  desctil 
Hettner's  "  Die  ] 
von  Bogota,"  /I 
Mm,  ErgHntuHgj) 
Wheat  and  oth' 
and  potatoes  are  c 
Sowing  and  rea| 
be  seen  at  the  si 
and  two  or  three  1 
be  raised  in  a  yea 
cattle  are  kept, 
en  the  Llanos  ea 
mountains  crossed 
taries  of  the  Orino< 
Minerals  aboutt 
iron  and  salt  (frc 
the  Government 
much  revenue)  a 
on  the  Bogotan  pU 
g<ild  on  the 
pinieau. 

Railways  are  slo 
built  up  the  steep 
these  plateaus,  fto 
Berrio  to  Medi 
chief  town  of 
and  from  Jirardot  I 
a  city  of  some 
inhabitants.  Bucaramanga  is  the  centre  of  the  cl 
district.  Two  towns  are  keys  to  the  Magdalena  Vail 
tagena,  famous  in  the  days  of  Spain's  greatness,  is 
importance  as  that  of  Darran<;uilla,  near  the  mou 
Magdalena,  with  its  sea-port  of  Puerto  Colombia  to  t 
joiner)  by  a  railway,  increases.  The  Meta  and  othei 
the  Llan'>s  may  form  important  routes  to  Colombia 
country  is  opened  up. 


A  "  Table  of  Holiday  Courses  on  the  Com 
Instruction  in  Modem  Languages,  1902,"  prepare 
Special  Inquiries  Branch  of  the  Board  of  I£du 
circulntion  lor  the  information  of  students  and  of  e 
aulhoiiiies,  can  now  lie  obtained  on  spplication  tn  Ihi 
Education  Library,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
have  been  arranc;ed  in  Germany,  at  Greifswald,  Jena, 
Marburg ;  in  Switzerland,  at  Geneva,  Lausanne,  1 
chalel  ;  in  Sjiain,  at  Avila  and  Santander ;  and  in  ] 
Caen,  Grenoble,  HnnHeur,  Nancy,  Paris,  Tours  and  ^ 
sur-Mer.  The  "Table"  gives  full  information  as 
fees,  return  fares  from  London,  lowest  cost  of  ft 
day,  the  principal  subjects  of  study,  and  other  imports 
Since,  in  addition,  ibe  names  and  addresses  of  the  get 
charge  of  (he  respective  courses  are  also  given,  and  I 
formation  can  be  obtained  from  them,  the  pamphle 
pensable  to  (he  teacher  who  thinks  of  attending  I 
course. 
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ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

Kv.1  (ocberi  and  other  studenu  of  education  are  familiar 

|»i(b  the  "  Cockertun  "  case  and  its  bearing  upon  the  legilimatc 

Cufr  of  School    Board    activities.       A  second  discussion  has 

n,  and  this,  loo,  is  associated  with  the  name  which  has  now 

historic.      Certain    ratepayers    have    objected    to   the 

on  by  the  London  .School  Board  of  public  rales  tu  the 

I  and  maintenance  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  pupil 

centres.     It  is  contended  for  the  objectors  that  ex- 

<iiture  on  these  special  schools  is  ultra  vires,  and  thai  by 

judgment    given    in    the    Appeal    Court    in      "  Rex    v. 

kefton  ''  it  was  settled  that  School  Boards  only  have  power 

I  live  elementary  education  and  that  to  children.      It  is,  on 

!  coolrary,   urged    generally  by   the    Londun    School    Board 

they  have  the  right  to  educate  their  own  pupil  teachers 

I  prepare  them  for  examination  preparatory  to  entering  the 
ng  profession.     The  question  has  yet  to  be  decided  ;  but 

iBeins  clear  that,  should  it  be  ruled  that  the  education  of  pupil 
1  is  n»  part  of  the  work  of  School  Boards,  no  time  must 
(lost  in  making  ijuite  evident  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 
)  important  educational  work. 

I  The    recent   dismissals    of   asjislant-roasters    at    Merchant 

H;k>rs'   School  again  raises  the  vital  question  of  security  of 

are.      Five   masters   of    long   standing,   whose    periods   of 

!Tary  from  Iweoty-five  years  downwards,  have  received 

,  some  with  no  compensation,  one  with  a  year's  salary, 

I I  third  with  a  solatium  of  jf  lOO.      The  responsibility  for 
proceedings   would   seem  to  be  with   the  Court   of  As- 

*iiti  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  and  noi  with  the 

HaJnaster.       The  custom   at    Merchant   Taylors'   has   been 

I  peniion  masters   after  a  long  service,   and   in   view   of  the 

apiion  under  which  the  dismissed  masters  have  worked, 

.  they  would  be  similarly  treated,  this  abrupt  termination 

Uieii  engagements   is   particularly  hard.     Such  deplorable 

inces  as  these,    which    are    far    more    frequent    in    minor 

schools  throughout  the  country  than  in  the  greater 

tiic  schools,  show  with  vivid  distinctness  the  need   which 

for   a   right    of  appeal    for    assistant-teachers    to   some 

nial  tribunal  of  high  standing. 

Tnt  Board  of  Education  have  not  agreed  to  the  request  of 

t  laeaiporated  .\ssociations  of  Head  and  .As.sistant  .Masters 

>t  Complete  ioqair)'  into  the  present  conditions  of  tenure  in 

schools ;    the    majority  of  schemes   of  the    Charity 

■niuioners  give  the  headmasters  of  endowed  schools  absolute 

r  in  the  matter  of  appointing  and  dismissing  their  assist- 

>!  and  well-considered  pension  schemes  for  masters  and 

MRMes  in   secondary   schools   are   still   exceptional.     It   is 

«(»Uy  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Associations  of  Assistant 

Uen  and  Mistresses  have  still  plenty  of  work  to  occupy  all 

inr  ener^es  in  the  direction  of  convincing  the  authorities  of 

'■  need  for    radical   changes   in    the  status   of  the   assistant 

in  secondary  scho<jIs.     .'Vfler  all,   the  success  of  any 

of    national   education   depends    ultimately   upon    the 

r:  and   unless,   by  removing   all   his  anxiety  as  to   his 

,  •(  leave  him  free  to  use  his  best  efforts  in  educating  our 

*MUmi,  «Y  cannot  reasonably  expect  much  improvement  in 

•W  vork  of  001  schools. 

^RotriMC  to  questions  by   Colonel    Lockwood,   Sir  John 

I  fMCBlly  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  schools 

Kcd  fet  private  profit  could,  if  efficient,  become  "  recog- 

i'  lefcooit  in  accordance  with  the  recent  Order  in  Council 


regulating  the  registration  of  teachers,  and  that  the  publica- 
tion of  a  list  of  recognised  schools  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

A  CoM.MiTTBK  has  been  formed  to  promote  a  Nature-Study 
Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Londun  about  the  end  of  July.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Exhibition  should  be  open  to: — (i)  urban 
and  rural  elementary  day  schools;  (2)  continuation  schools: 
(3)  highei  grade  schools  (Ixjys  and  girls);  (4)  Home  Office 
schools ;  (5)  secondary  schools  (boys  and  girls) ;  (6)  other 
institutions  and  colleges.  Prir.es  or  certificates  will  be  offered 
in  each  class  for  :^ — (1)  The  best  collection  of  common  dried 
plants,  injurious  insects,  &c,  ap|)aralus  for  class  lessons, 
drawings  made  in  class  of  natural  objects,  home-made  maps, 
note  iMoks,  natural  history  calendars,  plans  of  gardens,  photo- 
graphs, models  in  clay  or  plasticine  of  natural  objects,  plants 
grown  in  Ixixes  and  pots,  rustic  carpentry  and  similar  objects. 
(2)  The  best  individual  exhibit  of  one  pupil's  work.  (3)  The 
liesi  scheme  of  instruction  and  descriptive  account  of  work, 
methods,  &c.  .\  strong  executive,  which  will  shortly  issue  a 
detailed  schedule,  has  l>een  appointed.  Sir  John  Cockburn  is 
the  Chaitiiiaii  of  the  Executive,  which  also  includes  such  well- 
known  educationists  as  Sir  Thoma.s  Dyke  .'\cland.  Sir  John 
Dorington,  M.P.,  Mr.  Henry  Ilobhouse,  M.P.,  and  .Mr.  M.  E. 
Sadler.  Mr.  John  C.  Medd,  .Slratton,  near  Cirencester,  is 
acting  for  the  present  as  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Koundell,  7,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton,  as  Hon.  Treasurer. 
The  expenses  of  organisation  and  for  printing,  advertising,  hire 
of  hall,  &c.,  will  necessarily  l>e  cun.siderable,  and  donatioiu  in 
,iid  of  the  scheme  are  invited. 

The  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington,  has  iHued  a 
Memorandum,  stating  that :  "  In  view  of  the  date  appointed  for 
the  Coronation  of  Their  Majesties,  the  doy  examinations  fixed 
to  be  held  during  the  week  ending  June  28th  next  will  be  held 
during  the  week  ending  July  5th."  .V  revised  copy  of  the  time- 
table has  been  issued  accordingly. 

Particulars  have  now  lieen  published  of  the  Modern 
Languages  Holiday  Courses  for  1902,  arranged  by  the  Teachers' 
Guild.  French  courses  will  l>e  held  at  Tours  and  flonfleur 
and  a  Spanish  course  at  Sanlandcr.  At  the  French  centres 
the  lectures  wilt  commence  about  August  1st.  The  exact  dates 
will  be  published  later.  There  will  be  a  three  weeks'  course 
at  Tours,  with  an  additional  week  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
students  wish  it.  At  Hontleur  there  will  be  twenty  lecture 
days  (extending  over  nearly  four  weeks),  and  at  Santander  the 
course  will  run  from  AugusI  5lh  to  August  35lh.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  courses,  at  each  of  the  French  centres,  examinations 
will  be  conducted  by  a  Board  of  French  Professors,  to  test  the 
progress  and  proficiency  of  the  students.  These  examinations 
will  be  of  two  grades,  elementary  and  advanced.  Each  will 
consist  of  two  parts:  (l)  a  written  composition;  and  (2)  an 
oral  examination.  The  elementary  examination  will  be  in- 
tended to  test  the  power  of  the  student  lo  write  and  speak 
French  and  to  understand  it  when  spoken,  with  fair  correctness 
and  facility.  The  advanced  examination  will  aim  at  testing 
the  power  of  the  candidate  to  teach  the  French  language 
efficiently.  The  representatives  of  the  ICnglish  Committee  are 
for  1902: — at  Tours,  Mr.  A.  Wilson-Green,  Blackheath  School, 
Biackheath,  S.E. ;  at  Honfleur,  Mr.  Sheldon  K.  Hart,  the 
Grammar  School,  Handsworth  ;  at  Santander,  the  Kev.  H.  J. 
Chaytor,  21,  .\lexandra  Road,  Great  Crosby,  Liverpool  ;  to 
whom  (according  to  the  centre  chosen)  intending  students 
should  send  their  names  as  early  as  possible. 

None  of  the  Cretan  discoveries  has  excited  keener  intereat 
than  the  long  series  of  documents  in  the  new  script,  or  scripts  ii 
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there  «re  really  two.  Mr.  Evans,  we  undenland,  b  hopeful 
Ihal  he  is  on  ihc  track  uf  the  interpretation ;  but  the  rashness 
in  theorising  which  he  has  shown  in  identifying  the  discovered 
palace  with  the  Labyiinlh  has  somewhat  shaken  our  confidence 
in  him.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  affinities  will  not  be 
found  between  this  script  and  the  Egyptian ;  there  nuy  have 
been  several  alphabets  ur  syllabaries  independently  developed  in 
the  Aegean  area,  as  there  have  been  in  the  Siamese  peninsula. 
But  it  is  worth  nuting,  because  nothing  is  too  small  to  note,  that 
some  of  the  mo.<it  mysterious  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  resem- 
ble some  of  the  Cretan  signs  ;  and  that  some  signs  resembling  the 
Cretan  have  been  found  on  remains  of  the  prehistoric  Egyptian 
period  and  later  ("jBHrnal  Anthro.  IhsI.,  1899,  plate  xxviii.). 
Among  Ihc  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  is  a 
four-sided  seal  which  bears  linear  signs  not  dissimilar.  But 
our  only  hope  of  really  deciphering  these  tablets  lies  in  the 
chance  of  finding  a  bilingual  inscription  like  the  Cypriote 
inscriptions. 

Thk  German  Modern- Languages  Association,  which  has 
upwards  of  1,200  members,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  and  encouraging  the  .study  and  knowledge  of 
modern  languages.  General  meetings  are  held  every  other 
year  for  lectures  and  delates  on  the  best  methods  of  studying 
languages.  A  meeting  will  take  pUcc  this  year,  during  Whit- 
suntide, at  Breslau,  when,  in  addition  to  the  other  events,  there 
will  be  an  exhibition  uf  books  and  pciiodicals  dealing  with  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages. 

It  is  proposed  to  bold  a  Conference  at  Warwick  Castle,  on 
May  1st  next,  to  provide  an  opportunity— (1)  for  those  engaged 
in  the  lighter  branches  uf  agriculture  or  rural  industries  to 
make  known  their  work ;  (2)  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  uf  country  districts  to  learn  what  is  being  done  to 
stay  rural  depopulation  ;  (3)  for  an  interchange  of  ideas  between 
those  engaged  in  allied  indu.slries:  (4)  fur  those  who  need 
teachers  or  trained  workers  to  meet  those  who  are  capable  of 
teaching  others  ;  (5)  for  the  binding  uf  all  these  in  one  strong 
organisation  for  co-operation.  Persons  interested  in  the  objects 
for  which  the  Conference  is  called  are  invited  to  write  for  par- 
ticulars to  the  Warden,  I.,ady  Warwick  Hostel,  Reading  :  or  to 
Lady  Warwick. 

Thk  important  and  inspiring  discourse  recently  delivered  to 
the  Royal  Institution  b)-  Mr.  M.  G.  Wells,  entitled  "The 
Discoi-ery  of  the  Future,"  has  been  published  in  (xxik  lorm  by 
Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  The  Ixwk  may  be  obtained  liound  in 
cloth  for  two  shillings,  or  in  paper  covets  for  one  shilling.  Mr. 
Wells  is  so  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  successful  school- 
master, who  has  developed  into  one  of  our  most  ^Hjpular  writers 
and  profound  thinkers,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
note  the  publiration  of  his  last  lxx>k  to  ensure  its  perus.1l  by 
Ihem. 

UtJR  readers  will  have  noticed  tliat  we  have  constantly  laid 
much  stress  on  the  use  of  historical  novels  as  aids  to  the  teaching 
of  history  :  and  our  correspondence,  published  and  unpublished, 
has  shown  that  our  elTorls  to  help  teachers  in  this  matter  have 
been  warmly  appreciated.  It  will,  therefore,  L>e  good  news  to 
many  to  know  that  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  has  in  the  press  a  com- 
prehcitsive  "Guide  to  the  Best  Historical  Fiction,"  compiled 
by  Mr.  J.  Nietd.  This  book  docs  something  more  than  bring 
up  to  date  the  excellent  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  "  compiled  by 
Mr.  Courthope  liowen  nearly  twenty  years  ago  ;  it  differs  from 
that  book,  not  only  in  method  of  arrangement,  but  also  in  t>eing 
"  select,"  not  "  complete,"  and  in  being  based  on  the  study  of 
the  hooks  themselves,  not,  as  the  previous  list  confessedly  was, 
on  the  study  of  publishers'  catalogues.  The  list  includes  some 
eight  hundred  novels  and  tales,  arranged  in  approximately 
^  chronological  order  and  briefly-  described. 


Mkssks.  Eyre  and  SrOTTiswooitB  have  published  excell 
portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen  which  are  sufficiently  largi 
hang  in  school  and  class  rooms.  The  published  price  of 
pair  of  pictuies,  which  are  very  effective  reproductions,  is  5s.  1 
unfraroed,  carriage  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingd< 
Frames  of  various  kinds  can  be  obtained  from  the  publisht 
who  will  send  full  particulars  on  application. 


An  anonymous  writer  who  signs  himself  "  Vigilans  " 
butes    to   the   current    number    of    the    Forltii^kttj   Rnitm 
pessimistic   article    entitled    "  England's    Educational   Petil, 
He  endeavours  10   justify  the    recent  well-known  criticisia 
the  education  of   our  public  elementary  schools   as    "shodd 
education,"  and  lo    trace   the    causes   that    have    led   to   c 
"deplorable  shortcomings."      The   writer   then    proceeds 
suggest  some  necessary  and  possible  palliatives  and  remedi 
The  instances  given  to  justify  the  criticism  uf  our  systeio 
elementary  cilucation  are,  to  aay  tfie  le:ist,  inconclusive  ;  III 
afford  an  example  of  what  the  teacher  knows  as  "  generalisati 
from  insufficient  premisses."     Throughout  hisarlicle  the  wiii 
desire  10  jwitifyand  extol  all  the  actions  uf  the  present  Kducat 
Minister  has  introduced  a  bias  which  detracts  considerably  fi 
the  value  of  his  criticisms. 

M  iss  Violet  A.  Simpson  a  short  time  ago  came  accident! 
into  possession  of  an  old  prospectus,  of  1787,  of  a  Girl's  Board] 
.School  held  at  .Salisbury.  A  study  of  the  aims  of  the  Ll 
Principal  as  set  forth  in  this  prospectus  led  to  an  inquiry  i 
the  subject  of  "  School  Life  a  Century  Ago,"  with  the  lei 
that  we  have  in  the  Cornhilt  Magatine  for  March  a  deligbtfl 
entertaining  article  on  the  sutiject.  The  immediate  coi 
quence  is  that  we  must  correct  the  ideas  we  have  gathered  fi 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  other  writers.  The  fact  seems  to  be  I 
the  girls  of  a  hundred  years  since  were  well  looked  aftci  an 
had  a  very  good  time,  and  the  article  shows  Ihal  this  is  as  tnie 
of  the  schools  abroad,  to  which  English  misses  were  sent,  as  ai 
the  academies  at  home.  We  commend  this  entertaining  enaf 
to  our  lady  readers. 

l-'(>K.\i.s  of  application  for  permission  to  attend  the  examinatioa 
for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  -Academy,  Woolwich,  and 
the  Royal  Military  College,  ijandhurst,  must  be  returned  to  the 
Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  S.W.,  on  or  before  April 
1st  next.  The  date  of  commencement  of  the  examinatioo  ■ 
July  1st,  and  candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  uf  16  and  tl 
on  ihat  date.  The  subjects  of  examination  arc  mathematics, 
Latin,  French,  German,  English  composition,  chemistry 
heat,  geometrical  and  freehand  dmwing,  geography,  Greek, 
English  history,  physics,  physiography  and  geology.  There  oH 
certain  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  subjects  which  may  b< 
offered,  the  restrictions  for  Woolwich  diflering  from  those  i» 
Sandhurst.  The  fee  for  attending  the  examination  Is  £2  il 
London,  and  £i  at  provincial  centres. 

SCOTTISH. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie 
Trast,  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  sub 
milled,  and  showed  that  fees  had  been  paid  by  the  trust  ta 
2,441  students,  at  an  expenditure  of  ^^22,941  16.'.  6d.  It 
well  known  that  the  benefits  of  the  fuads  were,  in  the  worth 
uf  the  trust  deed,  intended  by  the  benefactor  for  "  the 
deserving  and  qualified  youth  of  the  country  to  whom  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  might  act  as  a  Inrrier  to  a  university  career." 
For  the  first  year  the  Committee  determined  to  apply  no  tot 
in  regaid  to  applicants,  save  that  of  scholastic  quililicationi. 
To  have  made  an  inquisitorial  scrutiny  into  the  circumstances 
uf  Ihc  individual  candidates  was  impossible,  in  the  short  time 
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I  ibf  disposal  beruie  Ihe  opening  of  ihe  college  session,  and 

bo;caK  ihey  ihuught  ihe  deteiinination  of  the  term  "  Jesen- 

■  might  be  left  to  the  good  sense   and  conscience  of  the 

»u.     Accortling  to  Principal  Story,  this  policy  has  l>een 

|HoT,  u  many  have  obtained  the  benefits  of  the  trust  who 

t  pnfecUy  able  to  pay   their  own    fees.      While  the  Com- 

:  will   be  well  advised  to  inquire    into  this  charge,  it  is 

I  ihey  will  not  without  grave  deliberation  depart  from  the 

■ ;  of  this  year's  allocation  of  the  fee  funds. 

8t  (im   annua]  report   of  the   Executive  Committee  was 
tied  to  the   roemliers   of  the   Carnegie   Trust  at   Wesl- 
Bo  Palace  Hotel,  London.     The  trustees,  after  approving 
tttport,  discussed  various    points   of   future    policy.     They 
unanimous  in   supporting     ihe    view    of    the    Executive 
litlee,  that  there  should  be  no  inquiry  into  the  financial 
ilances  of  the  students.     The  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
I  and   uniform  educational  test  was  generally  recognised, 
is  probable  that  metlical  students  wishing  to  participate 
benefits  of  Ihe  scheme  will  have  to  pass  the  Treliminary 
ion  on  the  Arts'  standard.     This  will   mean  u  very 
raiaing  of  the  standard,  so  far  as  they  ate  concerned, 
hardship  is  thereby  entailed,  as  they  ate  only  put  on 
DC  platform  as  students  in  other  faculties.     Post  gratlua- 
»ack  was  another  subject   that  was   under  review.     Von 
00  work  has  never  been  a  feature  in  the  Scottish  Uni- 
and  where  it  has  been  attempted  it  has  been  on  a 
and    unorganised   basis.      The    trustees   intend    to 
research    fellowships    under    conditions   which    will 
iich  of  the  highest  character   in   the  different  de- 
als of  study. 

third   Annual   Conference   in   Ihe   inlercsi   of   Modern 
at  the  various  Universities  look  place  this  yeai  in 
sti'  Union,  Glasgow.      Reports  submitted  regarding; 
1  of  modern  languages  in  the  universities  showed  that 
aber  of  students  in    Krench   and    German   steadily   in- 
The    Conference    did    not    regard    with   favour    the 
to  establish   special    entrance    bursaries    for    modern 
They  claimed  that  justice  to  the  subject  demanded 
should  be  admitted  to  equal  competition  with  other 
at  the  general  bursary  examination.     It  was  tesotved 
nd  lo  the  Carnegie  Trust  that  in  view  of  the  urgent 
i>tt  of  modern  languages  in  the  universities  a  certain 
I  of  Ibeir  trust  funds  should  be  set  aside  for  the  better 
of  the  modem  language  department  by  means  of 
;  chain,  and  research  and  travelling  scholar.ships. 

Teaebers'  Guild,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Glasgow,  had 
^conaidenttion  the  new  regulations  for  leaving  ceriificalcs. 
rindple  of  the  group  certificate  was  he.irtily  welcomed 
I  die  rpaktn,  bat  it  was  held  that  its  value  was  greatly 
by  Ihe  rigidity  of  the  basis  upon  which  groups 
Ihe  fonaed.  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
l:^4l)  That  the  new  conditions  whereby  candidates 
■lodetn  languages  are  deprived  of  their  eligibility 
I  ecrtificale  on  equal  terms  with  candidates  taking 
t«*a  languages  marks  an  abandonment  of  the  im- 
I  ■HitiW  hitherlo  preserved  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Dt.  (3)  That  this  condition  is  out  of  harmony 
(feat  bulk  of  prolessional  opinion  iind  with  the 
of  the  patents  of  Scotland,  and  is  a  retrograde 
1  to  the  study  of  modern  languages,  and  therefore 
I  of  the  nation. 


;  diacttssion  on  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  in 
:  ptooe  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Mathe- 
I  Soeicff.     Dt.  Cartlaw,  of  Glasgow  University,  ciiticised 


at  considerable  length  the  various  alleralioits  and  improvements 
suggested  by  Professor  Perry  and  other  speakers.  Dr.  Carslaw 
maintained  thai  Ihe  main  objections  urged  by  Professor  Perry 
did  not  apply  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  Scottish 
schools.  He  admilled,  however,  that  so  long  as  examinations 
maintained  iheii  dominating  influence  in  education,  no  general 
lefurni  in  methods  of  teaching  could  be  looked  for  till  the 
desired  changes  had  obtained  the  approval  of  the  leading 
examining  bodies.  .\  representative  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  Ihe  outlines  of  an  improved  scheme  for  Elementary 
Mathematics,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society.  Whatever  be  the  final  outcome  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  Prof.  Perry,  the  slirring  up  of  the  dry  bcjnes  which  they 
have  occasioned  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats  cannot  fail 
to  be  productive  of  lasting  and  beneficuti  effect  upon  the  teach- 
of  the  subject. 

The  new  regulation.^  for  the  training  of  teachers  liave  come 
in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  not  always  very  well  informed. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  effect  of  the  circular  will  be  to  set 
up  two  distinct  grades  of  teachers- -the  university  trained  and 
the  non-university  trained.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  these  two 
grades  have  existed  in  the  profession  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  Department  have  only  accepted  a  classification  which  they 
saw  no  prospect  of  removing,  and  have  endeavoured,  with  con- 
siderable success,  to  set  up  for  each  class  conditions  of  work 
better  suited  to  their  respective  circumstances  and  needs.  The 
only  real  ground  for  criticism  is  that  the  new  regulations  are 
made  effective  at  once  ;  and  considerable  batrlship  is  thereby 
occasioned  to  the  large  class  of  students  who  have  not  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  new 
conditions.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  it  is  very  satis- 
factory to  find  that  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  Scottish  teachers 
in  training  ate  classed  .is  university  students.  In  Ihe  near 
future  it  may  be  possible,  so  far  as  male  teachers  are  concerned, 
to  obtain  all  the  supply  from  the  ranks  of  the  university 
students. 

Ahvixates  of  drawing  in  secondary  schools  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  thai  this  subject  is  for  the  future  to  bo  an  integral 
pari  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Exaniinalion,  and  a  (>ass  in  the 
subiect  will  count  as  a  lower  grade  in  the  new  group  Leaving 
Cettificalc.  .Applications  for  sitting  »l  the  examination  will 
only  be  entertained  where  Ihe  Department  is  satisfied  that  the 
conditions  in  regard  to  the  criuipment  of  the  school  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  staff  are  adapted  for  the  elfeclive  teaching 
of  the  subject.  Candidates  must  be  15  years  of  age  on  or 
before  October  15th  succeeding  the  examination,  and  must  have 
been  under  instruction  two  hours  per  week  during  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  examination  will  be  held  at  the  respective 
schools  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department,  or  by  persons 
oflicially  appointed.  All  drawings  and  exercise  ImoIcs  of  the 
candidates  are  to  be  preserved  for  submission  to  the  examiners, 
who  may  in  addition  scl  such  tests,  relative  lo  the  approved 
course  of  instruction,  as  they  may  think  expedient.  The 
institution  of  the  certificate  will  be  very  generally  approved, 
as  the  pressure  of  examination  subjects  w.is  tending  to  crush 
Drawing  out  of  the  secondary-  schools. 

IRISH. 

TiiE  Catholic  lleadm.-utets'  Association  has  forwarded  a 
Memorial  lo  the  Intermediate  Board,  making  suggestions  under 
three  headings.  The  first  deals  with  Examiners  and  Inspectors, 
urging  that  the  former  should  be  experienced  teachers,  and  that 
the  standard  of  the  examination  papers,  both  pass  and  honour, 
should  be  carefully  arranged,  and  asking  several  important  ques- 
tions about  Ihe  latter, — what  will  be  their  nationality,  the  scope 
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of  their  work,  will  there  Ije  any  appeal  from  ihein,  &c.  ?  The 
second  heading  deals  with  science  and  art  leaching,  complaining 
of  ihe  inadequacy  of  the  grants,  asking  for  a  limitation  of  the 
school  year  for  science  and  art  to  thirty  weeks,  requesting  the 
Department  to  prevent  technical  institutes  from  interfering  with 
the  work  of  secondary  schools,  and  condemning  the  tendency  to 
introduce  mixed  education.  Under  the  third  heading  various 
criticisms  are  offered  on  the  Intermediate  Programme,  similar  to 
those  forwarded  by  other  assncialions. 

A  MEMORIAL  has  alto  been  forwarded  by  the  Association  gf 
Irish  Schoolmistresses  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  the 
Teachers'  Guild  and  the  Schoolmasters'  Association.  The 
following  points,  howe\cr,  arc  characteristic.  The  lioard  ate 
requested  to  send  to  each  headmistress  a  copy  of  the  Inspectors' 
report  of  her  school.  A  suggestion  is  made  that  history  should 
constitute  a  separate  subject.  The  difficulties  are  pointed  out 
under  which  small  country  schools  labour  in  endeavouring  to 
use  the  Intermediate  system,  especially  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  science  teaching.  And  lastly,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  junior  classes  of  intermediate  schools  should  be  inspected 
and  their  ef&ciency  taken  into  account  in  awarding  grants. 

It  will  \>e  noticed  that  lx>th  these  memorials  refer  to  insi>ec- 
tion.  The  present  inspectors,  the  first  under  the  Intermediate 
Board,  are  only  temporarily  appointed.  They  Iwve  not  given 
universal  satisfaction,  but  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  oflfer 
adequate  criticism,  liecause  the  instructions  given  to  the  inspec- 
tors have  not  been  published,  and  the  policy  of  the  Board  is 
not  known  in  sufficient  deuil. 

The  Board  have  taken  a  new  departure  as  regards  examiners. 
They  have  appointed  eight  senior  examiners,  one  for  each 
subject  or  group  of  subjects,  and  in  doing  so  have  given  the 
Gaelic  League  a  grievance.  The  examiner  appointed  for  Irish 
is  the  famous  Celtic  scholar,  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  who  was  a 
^hott  time  ago  lecturing  in  Dublin  in  support  of  the  Irish  move- 
ment. His  olfcnci;  on  the  present  occ.-ision  is  that  he  is  not  an 
Irishman.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Board 
are  in  the  right.  Irish,  wrongly  or  rightly,  this  year  lakes 
etjual  rank  as  a  pass  and  honour  subject  with  other  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  and  it  is  in  the  inleresi,  both  of  eduaition 
and  of  the  language  itself,  that  a  proper  standard  of  examination 
should  lie  set  in  it.  In  previous  years,  when  it  was  not  so 
favoured  a  subject,  the  papers  in  it  were  easy  and  the  marks 
high. 

The  King's  County,  which  in  January  refused  to  vote  any 
grant  for  technical  education,  has  rescinded  its  resolution  by  a 
majority  of  12  to  10,  so  that  the  work  begun  lasl  year  will  not 
be  interrupted.  \Vc  understand  that,  even  if  the  County 
Council  had  not  changed  its  mind,  the  Department  would  have 
continued  the  work. 

.\t  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Rathmines  School  of 
Commerce,  held  in  the  Kathmines  Town  Hall,  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett  asked  a  question  which  he  said  he  was  unable  to 
answer,  vir..  What  is  Commercial  Education  ?  Mr,  Oldham, 
the  head  of  Ihe  School,  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  exhibited 
some  lantern  slides  of  schools  of  commerce  on  the  Continent, 
and  of  classes  within  those  schools,  but  did  little  towards 
enlightening  the  ratepayers  present  on  Mr.  Plunkett's  question. 
He  did  indeed  insist  that  the  longer  boys  and  girls  staye<l  at 
secondary  schools  the  more  likely  were  they  to  do  well  when 
they  came  to  the  Kathmines  School  of  Commerce,  but  the  only 
leaching  he  spoke  of  was  shorthand,  typewriting,  make-believe 
banking  and  issuing  of  railway  tickets,  in  addition  to  the  learn- 
ing of  foreign  languages.     This  is  not  education,  but  merely 


instruction.     Commercial  education  implies  a  truning  itrl 
knowledge  of  the  laws  underlying  commerce,  in  other  woi 
the  principles,  or  may  we  say  the  science,  of  business. 

The  .Association  of   Intermediate  and   University  Te 
has  issued  an  appeal  for  continued  support.     The  first  go 
meeting  of  the  Leinster  Branch  was  held  at  the  Royal  Ui 
sily  on  March  1st,  when  Ihe  following  resolutions  were  | 
(t)  That    only    those    who    have    practical    knowledge 
working  of  Irish  schools  be  appointed   as  inspectors, 
that  increased  facilities  for  the  training  of  science  leachci 
granted.     The  Association  reminds  teachers  of  the  usefiil^ 
it  has  performed  among  assistant-masters  and  others,  < 
on  the  important  question  of  registration. 

ty£LSff, 

Thk  new  Principal  of  the  University  College  of  South  1 
and  Monmouthshire  has  hit  upon  a  novel  idea — at  any  1 
Wales.    He  hasannouoced  his  intention  to  try  to  get  250  | 
to  give  a  sovereign  a-picce  for  three  years,  and  with  the  j 
year  to  try  an  experiment.      lie  would  propose  to  appoint! 
31  a  liberal  salary  to  go  to  the  manufacturers,  the  shipp 
traders,  the  employers  of  labour,  and  ask  them  to  fill 
vacancies  on  their  staff  by  taking  the  men  whom  the  ' 
should   recommend.      The   College  would   undertake  tol 
honest  reports  on  the  men  leaving  ihem,  and  no  man  wo 
recommended  unless  they  had  full  confidence  in  his 
and  qualifications.     Principal  Griffiths  thinks  that  if  the  1 
mcnt  be  tried  for  three  years  it  will  be  for  the  advantage  1 
people  of  Cardiff  and  will  materially  help  forward  the 
education.     But  he  does  not  explain  whether  the  CoUe 
poses  to  continue  its  present  curricula,  or  to  modify  thcin] 
to  suit  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  for  their  more  I 
diate  and  technical  purposes. 

Educa'I'IO.nai.  Conferences  are  becoming  the   order  ot 
day  in  Wales.     One  was  recently  held  at  Blaenau  Festinioci 
consider  the  steps  to  \>e  taken  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  esLibl) 
a  Mining  Department  in  the  University  College  of  North  Wi 
Bangor.    The  difficulty  occurs  that  Merionethshire  and  F 
have   allocated   the   whole   of  their  technical  rate.     Prii 
Reichel,  of  Bangor,  wrote  to  the  Conference  to  say: 
Conference  should  clearly  understand  that  the    succl 
whole  movement  is  at  stake.     It  is  practically  cert^^ 
maintenance  must  be  provided  from  the  technical  rale  ui 
all."     The   enthusiasm   of   Fesliniog,  however,   for   edi 
runs  high.     One  speaker  said,  "  Fesliniog  and  Merioneth 
be  ready  to  the  call  when  the  time  came."     This,  at  any 
the  spirit  which  characterises  the  leaders  of  the  Welsh 
in  what   has   lately  been  called   the   Welsh   Educatioi 
noscence. 

Bakrv  DiX'K  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  towns  in  Stf 
Wales  in  elementary  education,  quite  a  parallel  to  Bllfl 
Fesliniog  in  North  Wales.  Certainly  the  citizens  of  Barry  h 
something  to  be  proud  of  in  the  handsome  town-schools. 
Holton  Road  Schools  at  Barry  are  most  attractive  ai 
spicuou.s  buildings.  But  on  a  recent  Sunday  they  si 
shameless  outrage.  The  following  description  is  givi 
local  paper.  The  whole  buildings  were  ransacked,  not 
escaping  vandalism,  Every  teacher's  desk  was  brok( 
Kindergarten  materials  were  strewn  about  the  floor 
of  the  museum  was  broken,  and  contents  of  the  museum 
on  the  floor.  The  cupboards  were  ransacked.  The 
school  was  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  ruin.  In  addill 
was  set  to  the  building.     Extensive  damage  was  done. 
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ft  £»eaitjvc  Comn-.ittee  of  the  Welsh  County  Schools 
■tioa  have  unanimously  adopted  the  fallowinf;  tesolulions  ; 
ht  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  the  lepresentation  of 
ouoly   Governing   Bodies  should    be   so    modiBed    as   to 

ihem  the  local  authoiities  responsible  for  primary  and 
aiy  (including  lechnica!)  education,  (i)  That  there 
be  to  upper  age  limit  in  ihe  case  of  primary  schools,  as 
s  in  all  schemes  dealing  with  secondary  schools,  with  a 

prevent  undue  overlapping.  (3)  That  local  authorities 
have  the  power  of  adopting  or  adding  to  their  number 
cd  and  definite  proportion  persons  possessing  adequate 
dge  and  experience  of  the  work  of  teaching  in  primary 
xioilary  schools.  (4)  That  it  is  undesirable  that  there 
be  a  statutory  limit  lo  Ihe  rate  raised  by  the  county 
i  and  borough  councils  for  purp<:>ses  of  secondary  and 
U  edacalioD. 

Court  of  the   University  uf  Wales  has  liecided  that  the 

Soo   of   His   Royal    Highness  the    Prince  of  Wales  as 

Dor    shall  be  held  in  North  Wales,  at  Carnarvon    and 

The  details  of  the  ceremony  are  not  yel  completed, 

lenerally  expected  that  the  installation  itself  will  take 

Carnarvon  Castle.     If  this  is  so,  there  can  be  no  doubl 

:    will  be  a  roosi  picturesque  and  imposing  funclion, 

appeals  to  the  imaginalion  of  Welshmen,  far  beyond 

of  academic  circles.     We  trust  that  in  the  invitations 

t  there  will  be  a  large  and  generous  inclusion  of 

leetnetl   with   the   elementary   and    the    inlermediate 

of  the  country.      Nor,  if  there  is  room,  would  it  be 

lo   consider    bringing    together   Ihe    captains    of    ihe 

kle  schooU — to  represent  Wales  thai  is  to  be. 

can  \k  little  doubl  that  the  Welsh  language  should 
in  leaching  in  the  Infants'  classes  in  Welsh-speaking 
but  it  would  scarcely  be  wise  to  attempt  lo  require 
I  be  taught  universally  in  all  the  elemcnUry  and  inter- 
ibools  of  Wales.  There  is  a  strong  case  for  the 
of  local  option.  .\l  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Ihe  question  has 
T  consideration.  The  School  Board  there  received  a 
B  the  School  Management  Committee,  who  submitted 
on  lo  the  head  teachers  of  their  schools.  Apparently 
not  a  referendum  to  the  parents,  presumably  because 
e  assumed  the  Merthyr  parents  would  wish  Welsh  lo 
After  the  replies  from  the  head-teachers,  ihe  School 
X  Commitlee  tecommended  that  Welsh  be  (aughl, 
direct  method  of  teaching  should  !«  used,  that  pic- 
cards  be  adopted  in  all  standards  ;  that  after  ihe 
ht  present  school  year  Welsh  reading-books  be  used  in 
I ;  that  two  hours  each  week  should  be  devoted  to 
of  the  subject.  These  recommendations  weie 
it  was  agreed  that  a  subcommittee  should  draw 
(iiring  further  instructions  to  the  teachers. 

CURKENT   HISTOKY. 

nonpUce  of  history  that  in  the  vigorous  days  of 

Empire  (he   strength  of  ihai    Empire    lay  in  its 

While  the  city  lay  in  absolute  security  at  the  centre, 

ubiquitous  wilh  their  armies  defending  ihe 

Dfeicnce  against  Teutonic,   African  or  Parthian 

I  Ihe  rcxalt  was  (hat  Kome  at  lasl  Iwcanie,  as  it 

I  dly  of  the  Empire  to  which  she  had  given  her 

taws.     .\U   Ihe  great  cilies  of  modern   Europe 

;  ftontiei  fortresses.     Paris  against  Ihe  Normans, 

Magyars,    Berlin    against    the    Wendsa, 

1  lefi  Berlin  every  war-time,  and  even  allowed 

becati«e  ihe  Prussian  State  was  where  he  wa.s 


wilh  his  armies  in  Silesia,  in  Bohemia,  in  Hanover.  The 
Dutch  in  their  distresses  sometimes  thought  of  drowning  Hol- 
land and  Zecland  and  sailing  away  lo  some  new  conquest  of  Ihe 
ocean.  Their  great  revolt  l)egan  with  a  fleet  of  "  Sea  Beggars. " 
So  too  with  the  British  Empire.  Its  colonies  are  growing,  and 
the  Crown  is  showing  a  true  wisdom  in  leaving  home  politics  to 
the  Conservatives  and  the  various  Liberal  (lorlies  and  cultivating 
the  Empire.  Just  as  James  I.  wanted  to  be  King  of  Great 
Britain,  nol  of  England  and  .Scotland,  so  Edward  is  King  of  all 
the  Brilains,  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  lititains  beyond  the  Seas, 
and  tho.sc  rising  communities  are  loyaller  to  him  than  they  are 
to  the  Brito-Irish  Parliament.  Herein  is  a  " grain  of  mustard 
seed." 

What  a  shallow  view  that  is  which  is  generally  taken  uf  the 
functions  of  the  various  in.stitutions  which  together  make  up  our 
Brito-Irish  constitution.  Ever  since  Montesquieu  wrote  his 
"Esprit  des  Lois,"  we  have  taken  his  misrepresentation  of  our 
Parliament  as  gospel-truth.  Nay,  his  theory  was  so  powerful 
ihal  it  made  itself  true— like  a  prophecy  which  helps  to  fulfil 
itself— in  the  U.S..^.,  where  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
arc  carefully  kept  apart.  And  since  the  Industrial  Revolution 
of  ihe  iSlh  century,  and  the  successive  cunsliluiional  revolutions 
which  we  call  Reform  Bills  of  the  19th,  our  Parliament  has  been 
so  busy  making  ever  new  laws — and  we  might  add,  repealing 
them  as  well — that  we  have  come  lo  believe  thai  Ihe  Cabinet  is 
the  Executive  and  governs,  while  Parliament  is  the  legislative 
and  legislates ;  the  two  functions  being  mutually  exclusive. 
Bui  when  the  House  of  Commons  discusses  changes  in  the 
constitution  as  it  has  been  doing  this  session,  we  find  it  quite 
otherwise.  Members  resisting  the  new  rules  of  procedure  say 
among  other  things :  "The  House  is  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the 
Nation,  and  not  a  mere  factory  of  statutes  ;  it  is  falling  into  con- 
tcnipt  hccau.se  it  ).s  coining  to  Iw  regarded  as  a  mere  machine 
for  registering  the  decrees  of  Ihe  Cabinet.  The  effect  of  the 
new  rules  would  be  lo  reintroduce  the  stale  of  things  that  had 
existed  in  Tudor  times,  when  members  were  told  that  their  only 
privilege  was  to  vote.  The  function  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  to  discuss  great  subjects  adequately.  The  new  scheme  might 
put  obstacles  in  ibe  way  of  effective  criticism  of  the  Executive." 

"  The  I'lemier  of  Queensland  regrets  the  actions  of  Ihe 
Commonwealth  Government  and  says  they  have  bitterly  dis- 
appointed the  strongest  advocates  of  the  Union."  "The 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales  protests  against  the  Premiers  of 
Australian  States  bcini;  placed,  as  regards  the  Coronation,  in  a 
position  inferior  to  that  of  the  Premiers  of  New  Zealand  and 
ether  self-governing  Colonies."  The  British  Empire  is  being 
"Americanised."  In  other  words,  Ihe  Constitution  of  the 
Empire  is  being  assimilated  to  that  of  the  United  States  of 
North  .\merica.  We  ate  federating,  sometimes  by  separation  as 
in  Canada,  sometimes  by  union  as  in  Australia.  It  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  make  a  plan,  like  the  familiar 
genealogical  tree,  representing  the  construction  of  this  wonderful 
Empire.  Meanwhile  we  watch  the  working  of  our  newest  expe- 
rience in  constitution  making.  Did  the  makers  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  study  the  history  of  the  American  Constitution .' 
If  so,  how  did  they  miss  .seeing  that  the  individual  Stales  lost 
"  freedom  "  by  making  a  strong  central  government  ?  "  Free- 
dom, it  was  then  declared,  would  perish."  And  so  it  did,  in  a 
certain  degree.  What  power  wxs  given  to  the  U.S.A.  was  lost, 
and  must  in  (he  nature  of  (hings  have  been  los(  to  (he  individual 
slates  that  gave  it.     You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it ! 

"  Parliamknt  consists  of  the  King,  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  Of  (hese,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  representative  House."  So  we  learn  and  teach  with  that 
incompleteness  which  makes  our  history  lessons  as  unsatisfictory 
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as  chaff,  becaiue  our  statemrols  lack  tuuch  with  things  as  tbey 
are.  "  Keprescntative  "  of  what  ?  And  because  the  Brito- Irish 
consiitulioD  is  a  "growth,"  not  an  artificial  product  of  doc- 
trinaires, because  it  resembles  the  poet — "  nasci/ur  non  fit" — 
or  Topsy  who  "  never  had  no  father  nor  mother,"  but  simply 
"growed,"  we  do  not  know  what  our  House  of  Commons  does 
represent,  except,  in  some  vague  way,  the  "people."  We 
speak  of  Parliament  as  "  the  ihice  Estates,"  but  our  text-books 
are  not  clear  as  lo  what  (he  Estates  are,  and  icll  us  nothing  of 
why  there  are  three.  And  therefore  we  can  have  such  dis- 
cussions in  the  House  as  hap|>eiic'u  in  January  last,  when  Mr. 
Balfout  said  that  members  represented  constituencies,  not 
nationalities,  and  Mr.  Asquith  .supported  him  in  that  contention. 
Does  the  House  represent  "estates,"  i.i.,  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, or  does  it  represent  "places"  ^nd  are  the  Acts  of 
Union,  those  respectively  with  Scotland,  and  with  Ireland,  dead 
letters,  and  isour  countrj-nuw  rfa/Zy  a  "United"  Kingdom  which 
can  ignore  national  distinctions?  Thest  are  the  questions  which 
press  for  a  solution  if  we  are  to  solve  the  political  questions  ol  the 
clay  with  fome  approach  to  sanity. 


COLLEGE  OF   PRECEPTORS'  EXAMIN.-V- 

TION:   SECOND   CLASS  (JUNIOR), 

JUNE,    iqo2. 


A.- 


Revlaton  Test  Papen. 
BnglUh  Orammar. 

-Spelling,  Comi-osition,  &c. 


(1)  Write  out  in  full,  in  a  single  c<ilumn,  tlic  words  imper- 
fectly given  in  the  following ; — 

Never  since  lit-r-t-te  became  a  calling  in  England  had  it  been 
a  less  pro-table  calling  than  at  the  time  when  Johnson  took  up 
his  residen-e  in  London.  In  the  pre-dng  generation,  a  writer 
of  c-in-nt  merit  was  sure  to  be  munilnily  rcwaidcd  by  the 
gov-m-nt.  The  least  that  he  could  expect  was  a  pen-ion  or  a 
sin-cure  place  ;  and,  if  he  showed  any  aptil-e  for  pol-lics,  he 
might  hope  lo  be  a  nieml>er  of  pail-m-nt,  a  lord  of  the  tre-sy, 
an  ainb-s-d-r,  a  secr-l-ry  of  state.  It  would  be  easy,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  name  sev-t-l  writers  of  this  cent-y  of  whom  the  lent 
suc-i'ful  has  rec-ved  foty  thousand  (munds  from  the  book- 
sellers. 

(2)  Write  a  short  essay,  of  not  more  than  two  pages,  on  one 
of  the  following  subjects  : 

(i.)  Wireless  telegraphy  ;   (ii.)  I'lying  machines  ;  (iii.)  The 
King;'s  coronation. 

(3)  Paraphrase  : — 

This  is  the  .state  of  man  ;  tu-day  he  puts'forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  tomorrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  : 
The  third  day  conies  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  aripening,  nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls. 

B.— Grammar. 

(1)  Give  examples  to  prove  that  the  same  viiwcl  sound  is  not 
always  represented  by  the  same  symbol.  In  what  other  ways 
is  our  alphabet  an  unsatisfactory  one? 

(2)  Ekpbin  the  uses  of  relative  pronouns.  Give  the  cases 
of  all  the  relative  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences,  and 
account  for  them  : — 

<i.)  This  is  the  man  who  did  it ;   (ii.)  I  know  the  hook  that 
you  want ;  (iii.)  Ketch  the  boy  whose  book  was  torn. 

(3)  Parse  fully  :  — 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

(4)  .\nalyse  :— 
In  this  poor  gown  my  dear  lord  found  me  6rst, 
And  loved  me  serving  in  my  father's  hall : 


si  aside  J 

lodiiy  ?    ^H 
n  each  of  iM 


And  Ibis  poor  gown  I  will  not  cast  aside 
Until  himself  arise  a  living  man 
And  bid  me  cast  it. 

(5)  What  parts  of  speech  may  adverbs  modify  ?     _ 
Parse  fully  the  words  ahiu,  almtil,  in  each  of 

ing  sentences : — 

(i.)  He  almost  succeeded  alone  ;  (ii.)  Hesucceedefl 
alone;  (iii.)  He,  alone,  almost  succeeded.  ; 

(6)  Draw  up  a  scheme  of  lenses  of  the  indicative  moot 
verb  lo  ■write.  , 

(7)  What  are  the  rules  for  the  comparison  of  adj( 
What  classes  of  adjectives  do  not  admit  of  comparison  ? 

I 

English  History,  1066-1603.  j 

(i)  In  what  »»)■$  did  Henry  II.  strive  to  put  an  eoA 
evils  of  the  Anarchy  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence  ?      ' 

(2)  Enumerate  the  principal  occasions,  during  your  pel 
which  a  minor  either  succeeded  to,  or  was  excluded  fo, 
English  throne.  I 

(3)  Trace  carefully  eithtr  (a)  the  dealings  of  Henryl 
Normandy,  or  (b)  the  dealings  uf  Edward  I.  with  Scoll 
(()  the  dealings  of  Mary  I.  with  Spain.  | 

(4)  Name  two  prominent  ecclesiastics  in  each  of  the  fi 
tuties  of  your  period,  and  give  an  extended  account  of  1 
of  those  whom  you  name.  J 

(5)  Write  a  short  connected  account  o{  tUhtr  (a)  the  1 
the  Koses.  or  (b\  the  struggle  between  England  and  S| 
the  time  of  (Juecn  Eliralieth.  1 

(6)  Name  a  dozen  places  which  were  the  scenes  of  { 
battles  in  England  during  this  period  (excluding  those  b 
1455  and  14SS);  and  briefly  describe  the  position  J 
places  and  the  ini]K)rtance  of  the  battles  which  took  plafl 

(7)  What  were  the  chief  faulu  found  with  Henry  fl 
Richard  II.?  1 

(8)  Dislingui.sh,  in  both  occasion  and  provisions,  bett| 
several  Acts  aj  Uniformity  and  Ads  of  Supremacy  whlj 
passed  during  the  sixleentti  century.  * 

Geography. 

{N.  B. — AU  candidales  must  take  Section  A,  logtthtr  1 
tht  sections  B,  C,  D.) 

A.— Genbrai.. 

{Answer  not  mere  than  three  qntstions  in  Ikit  tech 

(1)  Describe  the  course  of  the  "continental  axis"< 
and  Asia  with  reference  to  the  various  oceans  and  seas.  1 

(2)  Assuming  that  you  are  being  examined  in  Londol 
a  small  dot  in  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  reprea 
position  of  that  city;  then  draw  lines  indicating  the  a 
and  the  relative  distances  between  London  and  the  fa 
places:  — New  Vork,  Calcutta,  Melbourne,  Archangel, 
Madrid,  Cape  Town. 

(3)  Explain    and    give    instances    of: — desert,    dis 
watershed,  isthmus,  glacier,  steppe. 

(4)  Mention  the  British  pos.wssions  in  Africa,  and! 
short  note  explaining  the  importance  of  each. 

B.— Scot  LAN  t),  Germany,  and  Australasi 

(Question  5  is  oiligcUory  ;  not  more  than  TIIRKE  «M(r| 
allemfted.)  ■ 

(5)  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Germany  showing  the  cci 
the  chief  rivers  with  the  watersheds  between  them.  1 
the  districts  where  the  population  is  densest,  Mark  tj 
Baltic  ports,  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Rui 
that  between  Germany  and  France.  J 

(6)  Germany  bas  250,  Scotland  150,  Australia  less  tl 
people  per  square  mile.     Accourit  for  these  differences.  1 

(7)  Account  lor  the  diffeience  between  the  climate  1 
Zealand  and  that  of  New  Guinea. 

(8)  To  what  is  the  importance  of  the  following  towns 
Berlin,  (Jlasgow,  Sydney,  Munich,  Etiinburgh?  I 

{9)  What  are  the  chief  wool-prixlucing  rtrgions  of  Aa 
Compare  Germany  and  Australia  with  regard  to  this  in<l 

(to)  What  do  yiiu  know  of :— Carse  o'  Gowrie,  Great 
Reef,  Block  Forest,  Trossachs,  Kaiser  Wilbelm  Canal  i 


TLAND,  America  South  of  Mexico,  and 
L  Australasia. 

15  it  Migattry  ;  ntt  mert  than  three  othtrs  may  l>e 
\  alttmpUJ.) 

^  a  sketch  map  of  Scotland  ihowing  the  distribulion 
UiUads  and  lowland!;.  Indicate  ihe  di.stricis  where 
pktioo  U  densest.  Mark  the  positions  of  the  fultow- 
lenock,  Stonehaven,  Oban,  Slomoway,  .Stirling,  and 
enuiK  uf  the  Tay. 

blain  why  the  chief  source  ol  Australia's  wealth  is 
Iftiat  originally  caused  ihc  immigraiion  of  Europeans 
ktinenl .' 

<U  mdvantages  would  result  from  the  cutting  of  a  cnnal 
i  isthmus  between  North  and  South  America?  What 
toes  have  been  put  forward,  and  what  are  the  chief 
I  to  be  encountered  ? 

U  do  you  know  of  Maoris,  A/.tecs,  Inca.s,  Papuans, 
ieons? 

irlvit  is  the  importance  of  the  following  towns  due  : — 
I  Melbourne,  Huenos  Aires,  Vera  Crui:,  Glasgow? 
le  llie  chief  products  of  Brazil,  Veneiuela,  Argen- 
a,  and  connect  them  wiih  the  conditions  of  climate 
;  Uuit  obtain  in  each  country. 

D. — Phvsiograkiiv. 

it  tilifnUry  ;  not  mart  than  THKRE  ethers  way  ie 
alletnpleil. ) 

bn  outline  map  of  the  world  show  and  name  :  — 

^ie  countries  and    seas    through  which    the    Equator 

The  course  of  any  warm   ocean  currenl ;  (c)  The 
\ ;  (</)  The  regions  where  most  rain  falls  ;  {e\  "  Grass 
L,  prairies,  llanos,  &c. 

in  in  three  different  ways  how  to  draw  a  north  and 

:  how  you  would  make  a  thermometer  and  explain 

do  you  understand  by  the  following  terms:— Mid- 
lagoon,  solstice,  watershed,  Inre,  irrigation  canal, 

»)is? 

!  a  brief  explanation  of  the  monsoons. 
I  is  meant  by  the  life-history  of  a  river  ? 

Arithmetic. 

ment  of  flour  consists  of  789  sacks,  each  sack 
cwt.  3  qrs.  10  lbs.  8  oxs.  What  is  the  total  weight 
le  cunsignmcnt  ? 

n  contains  a  hundred  links  and  measures  22  yards, 
|f  square  inches  arc  (here  in  a  square  link  ? 


3i  +  44 


3i  +  2} 


"J 


d,  by  Praclice,  the  value  of  7,234  ounces  of  standard 
^  lyv  lod.  an  ounce. 

a'3  of  t8s.  4d.  -f  -loij  of  £.1  »•  6d.  -^4•S7(l  of 
iL  as  a  decimal  of  five  guineas. 

takes  i8'5  metres  of  silk  to  make  a  dress,  and  the 
Sr.  25  c  per  metre,  what  will  be  the  price  of  the  silk 

■  in  English  money  to  the  nearest  penny  (£,1   = 

kbic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  on.  A  metre  is  equal 
Bches.  Find  the  weight  to  the  nearest  ounce  of  the 
teh  a  rectangular  vessel  can  conlain  whose  insitle 
arc   12  decimetres    x    24  decimetres    x    6  deci- 


i|iure  field  contains  24^  acres  ;  find  the  length  of  one 
10  the  nearest  yard. 

I  is  the  simple  interest  on  /38s  tt  3J  per  cent,  from 

di,  1901,  to  9th  June,  1903? 

B  aad   C  arc    in   partnership   in   business.      At  the 

ol  the  year  each  has  ;i6oo  in  the  business.     At  the 

\  aiidf  anulher  C^oo  and  B  adds  ;f  300,  but  at  the  end 

bs  C  withdraws  ^^400  of  his  capital.     If  A  gels 

I  ike  >"^'''  ■'"'tils,  what  do  B  and  C  get  ? 

18  ft.  6  in.  by  14  ft.  9  in.     A  border, 

und  the  room,  is  covered  with  felt  at 

i<]aatc  yaiid,  and  the  rest  of  the  room  with  37-inch 


Axminster  carpet  at  4s.  6d.  a  yard.  Find  the  total  cost  of 
covering  the  floor. 

(12)  A  train  arrives  10  minutes  late  after  doing  a  journey  at 
24  miles  an  hour.  Inn  if  it  went  at  30  miles  an  hour  it  would  be 
a  minute  early.     What  is  the  length  of  the  journey  ? 

Answers  : — (1)  72  tons  14  cwt.  2qrs.  24  Ibo.  8ots.  (2)  627264. 
(3)  2i">-  (4)  i:28.i52  6s.  4d.  (s)  f428S7«-  (6)  C^  7s.  8d. 
(7)  61,023  OR.S.  (8)  3J4  yards.  I9)  ^16  34.  48d.  (10)  B  gets 
C^io  and  C  £,<il  6s.  8d.     <iif  Ll  6s.  sd.     (12)  22  miles. 


f  =  J,  Ihe  following 
d  r,  &c.,  holds  good. 


(■•): 


(i.) 


Algebra. 

(1)  Prove  thai,  when  a ^2.j, /'=   -3,  and 
relation  between  the  Ihiee  quantities  a,  b  and  1 
viz.  :  a'-f-A'-f  r"  =  lalv. 

Prove  ihat  it  also  holds  good  when  a\b-\-c  =  o. 

(2)  Show  that  <j(A-f  r-)  =  ali  +  ac. 

Find  the  value  o(  (a- |A     c-(a  —  l')W  (t-— {n— 4- (c— o)}]. 
{3)  Resolve  inlo  their  simplest  factors  ihe  following  expres- 
sions ; — 

{i.)  a" -2a/V^+*»-2<j'4;       (\i.)  jl' - x'y  - z^oxy  \ 
(iii.)  y-l6ry-|-64y». 

(4)  What  expression  must  be  sublracled  from  the  fourth 
power  of  .x-\-2y  to  render  it  exactly  divisible  by  the  cube  of 
x-yl 

(5)  Find  the  square  root  of  :— 

4t=(27y'-(-4,')  -  I2xy(9r +  4Jf")  +  81/. 

(6)  Solve  the  equations : 
x^  _   4-JC    ^   3-t-3    ,    J_ 

S  7  «4  70" 

(ii.)  14-ajr  =  4-3j'=  lo(a'-l-j'-H). 

(7)  Simplify : — 
jr-4  2j  — I  t~x 

-r"— 5jr-(-6  ~  r—x—i        x^-lx-j 

{ii.)  -^'+3^-7-y'-««'-36 
x'+2jr'- lor"- lix  -  12' 

(8)  (a)  A  luoin  measures  .r  yards  in  length  and  y  feel  in 
breadth.     Express  its  floor  area  in  square  inches, 

(4)  How  many  miles  an  hour  does  a  cyclist  go  who  travels 
m  times  as  fast  as  a  pedestrian  who  lakes  /  minutes  to  walk 
from  one  town  to  another  7  leagues  away  ? 

(c)  A  market-woman  bought  i  eggs  at  /  pence  a  docren, 
and  »  times  as  many  at  r  shillings  a  score.  She  sold  them  for 
s  pounds  and  made  t  pence  profit.  Find  «  in  terms  of  i,  /,  r, 
s  and  I. 

{9)  Ten  years  ago  a  man  was  three  times  as  old  as  his  son, 
and  in  twenty  years  lime  ihc  lather  wilt  be  half  as  old  again  as 
the  son.     Find  their  present  ages. 

(10)  A  number  of  two  digits  is  reduced  by  9  when  the  digits 
are  interchanged.  The  sum  of  the  digits  is  also  9.  Find  the 
number. 

(11)  Solve  J-— 5x-t-6  =  o  by  means  of  resolving  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  equation  into  futors,  and  state  fully  the  reasons  for 
the  deductions  made. 

Solve  : — 

-^   -    ^    =    Ii. 
jr-i         x+2  * 

Answers: — 

(2)  2<^  -  a/»  -  40=  +  6a*  -h  2af-  36c. 

(3)  {i.){a  +  i){a'-3i,i+i^)i        (ii.)M'-t6y){x+isy): 
(iii. )  {X  -  lyyix'  +  2xy  +  4/)'.      (4)  27y(2jr"-f ^ ). 

(5)  ^-6xy+gy\  (6)  (i.)4T;  (ii.)  x  =  2,^= -2. 

a^-t-7-y-9      .        ,;:  1  x'+ix+-^ 


(7)  (i.) 


(■r+lXx- 


(8)  (fl)  ^32xy;    {/>) 
(9)40:20.     (10)54. 


2)('-3) 
iSoma 


(ii.) 


<''  Wr 


x^+x+  I 

(288oj-I2/-«/). 
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(ll)(i.)jr=3ora;  (ii.)2or — ? 
Buolld. 


A.— Book  I. 

(i)  Define  a  line,  a  straight  line,  a  circle,  a  square,  and  a 
parallelogram. 

(2)  Name  Ihe  four  cases  in  which  Euclid  proves  Ihat  two 
triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects.  Name  also,  with  diagrams, 
Ihe  dilferent  kinds  of  triangles  mentioned  by  Euclid  in  his 
delinilions. 


(j)  Vou  are  given  a  terminaled  straight  line  PQ.  Find  its 
middle  point  and  prove  your  construction. 

(4)  In  the  triangle  ABC,  if  BC  is  the  greatest  side,  which  is 
the  greatest  angle  ?     i'rove  that  your  answer  is  right. 

If  in  the  above  triangle  any  point  D  be  taken  in  the  base 
CA,  then  BD  will  be  less  than  BC. 

(5)  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  uf  any  triangle  is 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Four  angles  of  an  equiangular  polygon  are  together  equal 
Id  seven  right  angles  ;  how  many  sides  has  the  polygon  ? 

(6)  De&crihe  a  rectangle  equal  to  a  given  irregular  pentagon. 
A  point  P  moves  so  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of 

its  distances  from  fixed  points  A  and   II  is  always  equal  to  the 
square  on  AB.     Prove  that  P  is  always  on  a  fixed  straight  line. 

Either  B.— Book  II. 

(7)  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected  and  produced  lo  any  point, 
the  reclangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  thus  produced  and  the 
part  of  it  produced,  together  with  the  square  on  half  the  line 
bisected,  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the  Hraight  line  which  is 
made  up  of  the  half  and  the  part  produced. 

(8)  Kind  a  point  Q  in  the  straight  line  PK  such  that  the  area 
of  the  square  whose  side  is  PQ  shall  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
rectangle  whose  two  equal  pairs  of  sides  are  equal  to  PR  and 
IJR  respectively. 

Prove  that  the  square  on  the  line  PR  with  the  square  on 
line  QR  would  be  equal  to  three  times  the  square  on  PQ. 

Or  C.— Book   III.,  119. 

(7)  Prove  that  two  circles  which  cut  one  another  cannot  both 
have  the  same  point  as  centre. 

(S)  Draw  two  tangenis  to  a  circle  from  an  external  point  and 
prove  they  are  both  equal. 

French. 

I.     Translate  into  English  : — 

Winter  in  Swbdkn. 

Le  long  des  cites,  le  sol  est  sec  et  durci,  I'hiver  est  temperc 
par  le  voisinage  dc  la  mer  ;  mais  quand  on  arrive  dans  I'inlerieur 
du  pays,  on  n'aperfoit  plus  que  les  lacs  couverls  de  glace,  les 
grandes  plaines  chargte  de  neige  ;  de  distance  en  distance 
quelques  tiges  solitaires  de  bouleaux  (bir(h-trcti),  qui  penchent 
vers  le  sol  leurs  branches,  et  les  forets  dc  sapins  qui  entourent 
de  leur  ceinture  noire  les  campagncs  toutcs  blanches.  L'air  e<>t 
d'une  puretc  sans  ^ale,  mais  le  ciel  est  sombre.  Vx  soleil  laisse 
;\  peine  entrevoir  vers  midi  quelques  layons  fugilifs.  Le  )our 
commence  ji  neuf  hcures  et  finit  ji  trois  ;  un  nuage  epaLs  pese 
sur  la  terre  comme  une  masse  de  plomb,  et  quand  parfois  la  tune 
pale  brille  it  I  ravers  ce  nuage,  elle  apparatt  comme  une  lampe 
d'albatre.— Xavier  Marmikk. 

II. 

(1)  Write  out  in  full  the  future  and  present  subjunctive  of  : 
fiiiir,  romprc,  alter,  venir  and  peuvoir. 

(2)  Translate  :  (a)  Napoleon  died  on  the  (ifth  of  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twcniy-one.  (b)  Which  of  these  pens  is 
yours?  (r)  He  is  a  workman.  (>/)  I  shall  want  some  more 
money.     (e\  He  has  broken  his  leg. 

(j)  How  are  adverbs  formed  in  French  ?  Translate  : 
cruelly,  prudently,  slowly,  quickly,  politely. 

(4)  Give  the  ma.sculine  and  feminine  of:  traitor,  iiaveller, 
fisher,  director,  governor,  widower,  twin,  new,  hero,  liar. 

(5)  Give  a  list  of  the  relative  pronouns  in  French,  and 
decline  them. 

III.     Translate  into  French  :— 

Life  in  Sweden  is  very  primitive.  Vou  pass  out  from  the 
gate  of  the  city,  and  ihe  scene  changes  to  a  wild  wood.  Around 
you  are  forests  o(  fir.  The  air  is  warm  ;  on  a  wooden  bridge 
you  cross  a  little  stream.  Across  the  road  are  gales,  which  are 
opened  by  troops  of  children.  The  pea.s«nts  take  off  their  hats 
as  you  pass.  The  houses  in  the  villages  are  built  of  womi,  and 
painted  red.  In  many  villaces  there  are  no  inns,  and  the 
peasants  receive  travellers.  The  wife  feeds  you  well,  and  the 
husband  lends  you  his  horses  for  your  carriage. — LongkellOW. 
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{^Sludy  Ike  fvlletving  faaage  be/are  answering  Qmttt 
«.  2.  3.  4) 

If  you  have  tears,  pre[>are  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.     I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Cvsar  put  it  on  ;  ^^_ 

'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent ;      ^H 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii.  ^H 

I..ook  !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  throngh: 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made. 

(■)  Give  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  the  pass* 

(2)  Parse  fully  :-- 

Look  !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through. 

(5)  Wrile  down  the  subjecis,  and,  where  possible,  it 
objects,  of  the  following  verbs  : — have,  prepare,  know, 
ber,  put,  was,  rati,  made. 

(4)  Make  a  list  of  all  the  adverbs  in  the  passage,  anc 
what  words  they  belong. 

(5)  That  and  roiiiiJ are  two  words  that  belong  to  OM 
of  speech  than  one.  Make  sentences  in  explanation 
statement. 

(6)  Substitute  pronouns  for  the  nouns  italicised  in  th4 
ing  passage  r—yoAw  (the  person  speaking)  was  drif 
morning,  vthen/oAn  noiinei yames  (the  person  address) 
a  lady  and  a  gentleman.  Was  the  gentleman  James'i 
and  was  the  latly  Ihe  gentleman^s  wife  ?  John  would  be 
James  would  ^tWJohn  whether  the  lady  and  Ihe  gentt* 

staying  at  /amei's  house,  and  whether  the  lady  is  youn( 
\\\i  gentleman. 

(7)  Give  Ihe  actual' words  of  the  person  whose  spe 
reported  as  follows : — 

He  said  that  he  had  hoped  to  give  them  a  more  eoc< 
report  of  the  progress  of  ihe  war,  but,  as  they  doubtid 
he  had  received  news  from  the  front  which  had  compel 
to  take  a  somewhat  gloomy  view  of  Ihe  present  position 
must,  however,  remember  that  he  U'.xs  |>er5onally  inc 
look  on  the  darker  side  of  things.  Let  them  rest  asstt 
nothing  on  his  part  should  lie  lacking  to  ensure  their 
success. 

(8)  Write,  wilh  proper  capitals,  stops,  inverted  | 
&.C. : — dead  exclaimed  the  duke  dead  repeated  the 
sharply  and  how  many  children  has  he  left  inquired  t 
he  died  unmatried  then  i  yoii  ;ire  the  lawful  heir. 


English  History,  1066-1603. 


I 


(1)  What  did  William  the  Conqueror  do  towards 
Kngland  a  strong  and  orderly  kingdom  ?  Mention  ai 
than  six  notable  persons  who  lived  during  his  English  n 

(2)  Arrange  Ihe  following  len  persons  in  the  order  I 
Ihey  lived:  —  Anselm,  Drake,  Caxton,  Cromwell,  G 
Monlforl,  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Warbeck,  Wolsey, 
Mention  in  what  reign  each  lived,  and  add  a  short  biog 
any  one  of  them. 

(3V  Write  an  account  of  the  Great  Pestilence,  common 
the  Black  Death. 

(4)  How  did  Henry  II.  become  involved  in  fighting  ia 
Edward  I.  in  Wales,  Edward  III.  in  France,  Henry  VI 
Scotland,  nnd  Eli/jibeth  wilh  Spain  ? 

(5)  Name  hnlf-a-dozen  naval  battles  in  which  the  Kna 
part  during  your  period,  choosing  not  more  than  twol 
sixicenlh  century. 

(6)  Tell  the  story  of  any  oiu  of  the  following  episod 
The  Coming  of  the  Friars,   [b\  The  Third   Crusade, 
Introductirin  of  Printing,  (</)  The   English  Share  in  1 
covery  of  America,  (r )  The  I'ilgriniage  of  Grace. 

(7)  Draw  or  describe  any  two  of  the  following  per* 
Crusader,  a  Monk  or  Friar  (slate  what  kind),  A  Knigh 
mour  (state  period),  A  Cardinal. 


Qeography. 

will  ml  tf  given/ir  mart  than  six  fueslioas,  of  which 
mil  Ar  m4.) 

itn  oalline  nuip  of  Southern  England  draw  the  course 
^nm;  show  the  position  of  the  Ule  of  Wight, 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  Eddysloiie  Lighthouse,  and  (he 
ituwns; — Plymoulh,  Canterbury,  Southampton,  Ox- 
jrtoD. 

[:  is  meant  (a)  by  the  source,    {i)  by  the  moulh  of 
the  source  and  the  mouth  of  each  of  these  rivers  : — 
ibc.  Shannon,  Tienl. 
t  countries  contain  many  lakes  ?    Name  two  in  each. 

(are  (here  i;eneially  lakes  where  there  are  mounlains? 
(  are  ihe  follnwing  places  noted  for  : — Birmingham, 
n,  Belfast,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Liverpool  ? 
I  are  there  fewei  people  in  Wales  than  in  England  ? 
lit  wool  made  in  Yuikthire,  pottery  in  StalTurdshite, 
~  ysbire  ?  In  what  parts  of  England  is  most  wheat 
fhyf 

in:  —  archi|ielago,      promontory,      emhankmenl, 
Ita,  canal. 

and    what    arc    the    following: — Dogger     Kank, 
,  Crimea,  Ihe  I^ndes,  Ilecla,  St.  Golhaid  Tunnel.' 

Arithmetic. 


number  mu.st  be  added  to  four  thousand  and  three 
thousand  and  fifty  to  make  one  hundred  millions  } 
ikiwcr  in  words. 

I  many  halfpennies  are  there  in  /^70,  t8l   los.  i^d.  ? 
I  width  of  a  halfpenny  as  one  inch,  how  far  would 
r  of  halfpennies  stretch  if  placed  In  a  straight  line  so 
Ma  touched  those  next  to  it  ? 
r  costs  £t3S  ^-  ^-  \^^  '"O-     ^^'hat  does  a  pound 

Iply  3  acres  z  roods  21  square  poles  by  297. 
IB  6nds  he  has  walked  16  miles  in  5  hours ;   if  be 
ing  at  the  same  pace,  how  much  longer  will  he  take 
journey  of  21  miles? 

following  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms:— 


1^ 


value  of  :-(a)  i1  +  2tV  +  3{+4A-6,',. 

t!tf  . TgTT  O'  TB  +  TTB 

^*    (A  +  i)ofT\  +  r*T,' 

b  tli«  use  of  the  decimal  point  in  arithmetic  ? 
*  jrou  would  divide  a  number  by  ICXX)  by  simply 
(iccimal  point .' 

together  r3274,  237,  4S45,  and  divide  the  result 
I  to  two  decimal  places. 

goes  17  miles  io  28  minutes.     What  is  its  speed 
? 


I,  bjr  Practice,  the  value  of  2  tons  7  cwt.  3  qrs.  ol 
4d.  per  ton. 


millions,  seten  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thmi- 
dred    and    fifty.     (2)    33,687,127;    531    miles 

It.  I  ft.  7  in.     (3)  IS.  ijd.     (4)   1078  acres  I  r. 

<$)    I    hour   33J    minutes.     (6)    },    i}„    J,    {^. 

)  Vi.  (8)  li.  (10)  8-54*4:  «-88.  (it)  36^ 
(M)  £2  iss.  8Jd. 


JUgebra. 

the  value  of  the  following  expressions  when  0=1, 
|«'  =  a 
t+3i-3c:  (ii.)  (o-A)-(A-f);  (iii.)  at+tc  +  ea. 

X  to  its  simplest  form  : — 

+  */)-%-</+ 20) -|-^(</-«+2A)  -  rf(a -*+a/^). 
I  »  the  value  of  this  expression  when  0=1,  6  =  2 

IfJr  ■-— (t)  2^  -'/  by  if +/>. 

the  sum  of  3a  +  2/t  and  2<i-3^  to  ibiee  times 

(L)  aj^f/'m'  by  jaPm'. 

fU.)  l6i.'+36jry+8l/'by4Jr»+6grr  +  C|r-. 


(6)  Solve  the  equations: — 

(i.)  ajr+3  =  3(»-i)-4(.r-2)+l. 

,.233  4 

(.11.)  (S>+3)(-r-2)  =  (3'  +  4)(2^  +  S)-(jf  -lMr+2). 

(7)  Kesolve  into  factors : — (i-)  4a"*+6<j*^+l2<iA". 

(ii.)  jr'+6<i.r  +  9J=. 
(iii.)  81/'  -  i6«i». 

(8)  F'love  that  the  difference  between  the  squares  of  two  con- 
secutive numliers  is  always  an  odd  number.  What  ate  Ihe 
consecutive  numbers  when  ihe  differences  between  the  squares 
is  17? 

(9)  The  properly  of  three  persons  together  is  worth  ;C3,300, 
and  one  ol  ihcm  is  twice  .is  rich  as  the  second  and  three  limes 
as  lich  as  Ihe  third.     What  is  the  poorest  of  them  worth? 

(10)  I  buy  e  sheep  for /pounds  each,  c  lambs  for  d  shillings 
a  couple,  and  /  pigs  for  30  shillings  each.  How  many  shillings 
did  1  give  for  the  lot  ? 

Answers. 

(I)  (i-)  -3;  ('>•)  S:  ('"'•)  -2-  (2)  -ai-2ae+aJ+t{+2M 
-rJ;  -9.  (3)  (i.)2/>«-)-3/V-2/;  (ii.)  6x'+jc'ji  +  2jcy-  lix^ 
^i)''.     (4)    I3a-f  13*  or  711- 17*.    (s)   (i.)   gaV/m';  (ii.)   4jr' 

-e-yy  +  gyK    (6)  (i.)  i :  (ii.)  2  ;  (iii.)  -^.     (7)  (i.)  2aH,i  t-3, 

+  6/1) :   (fi.)    (jr+3a)^;    (iii.)    (3/-f2«i')  (sZ-iw*)  (9/«-J-4'«')- 
(S)  Sand  9.     (9)  /Gcxj.    (10)  20*/-(- ^+ 30/. 

Euolid. 

(1)  What  i.s  an  tuiam  ?    Wiiie  out  any  six  of  Euclid's  axioms. 

(2)  Define  the  following  expressions  with  di.igmms  to  illus- 
trate Ihe  definitions:— right  angle,  oblusc  angle,  circumference 
of  a  circle,  and  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 

(3)  On  each  side  of  a  finite  straight  line  I'Q  describe  equi- 
lateral triangles  PQlt  and  PQS.  Prove  ihat  Ihe  figure  PQRS 
is  a  rhombus.  Write  out  in  full  all  the  postulates  which  Euclid 
asks  may  be  tjtanled  in  order  to  make  ihc  necessary  constructions. 

(4)  Two  triangles  LMN  and  .\V/.  have  their  sides  LM  —  XY, 
MN  ;  YZ  and  the  angle  LMN  the  angle  XYZ.  Prove  that 
the  triangles  are  equal  in  area. 

(5)  Prove  that  the  straight  line  which  bisects  Ihe  vertical 
angle  of  an  isosceles  tii.ingle  also  bisects  its  base. 

(6)  The  side  QH  of  a  triangle  P(^R  is  produced  to  S;  prove 
that  Ihe  angle  PKS  is  greater  than  the  angle  I'QK. 

(7)  D,  E  and  F  arc  three  towns  and  G  is  another  town  inside 
the  triangle  formed  by  D,  E  and  K.  A  man  walks  from  D  to  F. 
Prove  that  the  road  vi,i  G  is  shorter  than  the  road  pi'if  E, 
assuming  the  roads  l>elween  the  towns  to  be  straight. 

(8)  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two 
sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  but  the  angle  contained  by  ihe 
two  sides  of  one  of  ihem  greater  than  the  angle  contained  by  the 
two  sides  equal  to  them  of  the  other,  the  base  of  Ihat  which  has 
the  greater  angle  musi  be  greater  than  the  lusc  of  Ihe  other. 

French. 

I.     Translate  into  English  :- 

II  se  dirigeait  vers  la  garc,  quand,  passant  dcvanl  un  admi- 
rable pagode,  il  eul  I'idce  d'en  visiter  I'inlericur.  II  ignorait 
deux  choses :  d'abord  que  I'enlT^e  de  certaines  pagodes  indoues 
est  fotmcUemcnt  intcrdite  aux  Chretiens,  et  cnsuitc  que  les 
croyants  eux-meincs  ne  peuvcnt  y  pcn^-trer  sans  avoir  laisse  leur 
cbaussure  k  la  porle.  II  faut  remarquer  que,  par  raison  de  saine 
politique,  le  gnuvetncmenl  anglais,  respeciant  et  faisanl  re- 
specter jusque  ilans  ses  plus  iii-signifiants  details  la  religion  du 
pays,  punit  severcmenl  quiconque  en  viole  les  pratiques.  II 
admirail  rornementalion  brahmanique,  quand  soiidain  il  fui 
renversc  sur  les  dalles  (Jlagstcnti)  sacr^s  par  trois  prclres. — 
JULRs  Vbrnb. 

IL 

(1)  Give  the  past  definite  (preterite)  tense  in  full  of — oswrV, 
fire,  reccvoir,  punir,  rtmirt. 

(2)  Give  the  singular  and  plural  of — the  eye,  the  halfpenny, 
the  pebble  ;  the  masculine  and  feminine  of— light,  old,  young, 
unhappy  ;  and  the  comparative  o(— good,  well,  lilile. 

(3)  Write  out  the  ordinal  numbers  from  1st  to  20th. 

(4)  Translate :  this  man,  these  women,  here  ii  is,  this  is 
mine,  each  one,  il  is  six  o'clock,  my  sisters,  the  third  of  June, 
I  give  it  to  you.  it  is  warm. 
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in.  TransUtc  inio  ?"iench  :  — 
(i)  The  steamer  arnved  on  the  20th  of  October.  (2)  The 
train  started  for  TariB  at  8  in  t)ie  evening.  (3)  He  went  into  a 
pagoHa  without  taking  ofT  his  shoes.  (4)  Three  priests  imme- 
diately attacked  him  and  threw  him  on  the  ground.  (5)  He 
escaped  and  arrived  at  the  stntion  in  lime.  (6)  Do  not  give  it 
to  me,  Kivc  it  to  him. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS  FOR  TEACHER'S 
DIPLOMA  -UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.' 

Examination    in   the   Ari,  Theory,   and  History  ok 
Traciiino:  1901. 

History  of  Education. 

[Onfy  RIGHT  ijiustioHs  should  It  annirreJ,  naiiuly,  THREK 
frtm  eath  of  the  Sc,  liens  A  and  B,  and  eitlier  rwcifrom  Sfilioii 
C,  on  wo  from  S<ilicn  D.  ] 

A. 

(1)  How  would  you  define  the  pu»iiioD  of  Locke's  Thou^hlt 
in  the  History  of  Education  ? 

With  which  of  his  pre<lecessors  has  he  most  In  common  ? 

(2)  Illustr.ile  the  influence  of  Ix)cke's  pliilosophy  and  of  hisex- 
peiience  as  a  teacher,  respectively,  on  his  ideas  about  education. 

(3)  What  arc  the  requisites  of  an  educated  gentleman  accord- 
ing to  Ixjcke  ?  How  far  is  he  open  10  the  charge  of  takii^g  an 
"  utilitarian  "  view  of  education? 

(4)  Critically  discuss  in  the  light  of  later  ideas  the  snundoets 
and  the  value  of  Locke's  views  on  the  following  : — (a)  rewards 
and  punishmenis,  (b)  getting  children  to  lake  pleasure  in  learn- 
ing, (c)  physical  exercises. 

B. 

(1)  What  light  do  the  Lttlcr's  throw  on  the  conneciion 
between  Herbart's  practical  experience  as  a  teacher  and  liis 
theory  of  education  ? 

(z)  Briefly  summarise  Herbart's  views  as  set  forth  in  the 
iMIers  on  (a)  ihe  need  o(  studying  the  child  as  an  individual ; 
(*)  the  education  of  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  ;  (i)  a 
suilable  curriculum  for  young  boys ;  \d\  early  training  in  morality. 

(j)  What  are  the  foundations  of  the  Science  of  Education 
according  to  Ileibart?  How  did  bis  interpretation  of  Ihe 
Fundamental  Sciences  affect  his  theory  of  Education  ? 

(4)  Summarise  Herbart's  theory  of  attention  and  apperception 
as  given  in  the  Ltclurcs,  and  compare  this  with  his  earlier 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

C  [a//ermUive  milk  DJ. 

(1)  Explain  the  division  of  educational  authority  between 
federation,  canton,  and  commune  in  the  Swiss  schools,  and 
compare  ihis  wiih  the  system  of  control  of  schools  in  Prussia. 

(2)  Biing  out,  and  give  the  reason  of,  the  more  importam 
differences  between  the  curricula  of  the  several  kinds  of  higher 
school  in  Prussia. 

(3)  What  arc  the  chief  tendencies  observable  in  the  recent 
developments  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  Germany  ? 

D  [alternalive  with  C]. 

(1)  Distinguish  and  compare,  in  respect  of  their  importance, 
the  sources  of  influence  to  which  the  primary  schools  o[ 
England  owe  their  development. 

(2)  What  is  implied  in  a  system  of  national  education  i 
What  characteristic  tendencies  of  English  nalional  life  and 
thought  help  to  explain  the  condition  of  English  education 
during  the  nineteenth  century  with  reference  to  such  a 
systematic  organisation  ? 

(3)  What  seem  to  you  to  be  the  more  impoitant  differences 
between  the  development  of  educational  ideas  in  Germany  and 
in  England  during  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

1  [Continued  from  page  64.] 


RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS     ANDJ 
APPARATUS. 

GiMiica. 

Horae  Lalinae.  StiiJits  in  Synonyms  and  Sytittii. 
late  Robert  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief  Insp 
Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited  by  .\lcxander  Sowler, 
with  a  memoir  by  Joseph  Ogilvie,  M..A..,  LL.D.  xxiii.-(-33 
(Longmans.)  i2j.  bd.  net. — This  book  consists  of  a  number 
a(ticle.s,  arranged  alphabetically  under  significant  English  woi^ 
in  which  meanings  are  analysed  with  subtle  discrimination,  «| 
a  number  of  quotations  are  given  in  full  to  illustrate  tbca 
The  articles  are  much  fuller  than  those  of  the  dictionary ;  I 
full  as  Ihef  are,  we  miss  t^uite  a  number  of  Latin  authors  win 
usage  would  repay  examination.  In  fact,  this  deals  practia 
with  a  very  few — Cicero,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Nepos. 
are  not  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Ogilvie  intended  his  book  to  bcl 
complete  handbook  to  Latin,  but  had  it  been  more  complete! 
would  have  Ijeen  even  mure  interesting.  As  it  is,  the  scholl 
will  Irnd  it  a  most  useful  companion  to  the  dictionary,  aodd 
imagine  there  will  be  few  who  will  not  be  made  the  wiser  (orl 
It  is  a  good  aniibarbarus.  Take,  for  example,  the  M 
sentences  on  ACCURATE : 

"  Accuralus  is  used  only  of  what  is  done  cntn  cura  ;  hen 
say,  not  'doctrina'  or  'scientia  accurata,'  but  'exqa 
'singularis,'  'interior,'  'subtilis,'  or  'elegans.' 

"Similarly  we  say,  'accurate  loqui,  disputare,  scriben 
not    'accurate  scire'  for   'exploralum   habere,'   nor   'ao 
nosse  '    for    '  penitus,'     '  plane,'    '  recte,'    or    •  optime,*] 
'  accumtius  videre  '  for  diligenlius. ' " 

Dr.  Ogilvie  has  a  gift  of  exposition  which  makes  him  1 
ably  clear  (see,  for  example,  the  distinction  between 
cum  and  cum  prtitstrlim,   pp.    99,    too).     So   good    is 
distinguishing  synonyms  that  we  cannot  help  wishing 
i^acriticed   some   of  his  syntactical  articles  and  given  lu  I 
of  these.     The  scholar  will  find  this  a  delightful  book. 

Schoolmasters  should  read  Profesor  Percy  Gardner's 
r)n   Classical  Archaeology  in  ScliOt'ls,  u-tlA  an  AfftnM;A 
faining  Lists  of  Archaeological  Afparalus,    by   J.    L. 
(Clarendon   Press).     35   pp.      is.   net.      They  will  find] 
practical  hints,  and  also  a  few  warnings  which  are  not 
(luou.s.     Professor  Gardner  wisely  recommends  travel  as  th 
possible  incentive  to  the  teacher ;  and  raises  a  voice  in  ihei 
ness  to  proclaim  how  generously  poor  schoolmasters  are  I 
to  travel  by  the  German  government  with  their  Keist-stifii 
He  may  wait  until  the  Greek   Kalends  for  such  a  ihingl 
done  by  an  English  government,  unless  some  one  perfc 
miracle  and  creates  one  which  is  really  "efficient."     As  1 
school  work,    readers    are    warned    that    a   certain    an 
preliminary  knowledge  is  necessary  before  a  boy  can 
stand     what    a   Greek    drawing   means ;   otherwise  the 
expression  is  too  strange  for  him.      It  is  also  hinted 
scurely,  thai  many  of  Ihe  pictures  in  Ihe  over-illustrated  ! 
1xx>ks  of  to-day  are   not    only    unaesthetic  but    are 
misleading.     Mr.    Myres's  catalogue  of  pictures  and 
alone  worth  the  price  of  Ihe  pamphlet. 

Gai  luli  Caesaris  Dt  Bella  Gallico  I.    With  Notes  and! 
bulary  for  Beginners.       By  E.    S.  Shuck  burgh,   M.A. 
-H32  pp.    Map  and  illustrations,  (Cambridge  Series  for£ 
and  Training  Colleges.)     is.  Orf.— The  introduction  conf 
short  account  of  Caesar  and  of  the  Roman  aimy,  with  i' 
lions.       The  notes  need  strict  compression,  and  there 
much  translation  ;  otherwise  they  are  useful.      Mr.  Shuckia 
is  an  optimist  :    "The  vocabulary  is  designed  lor  the 


othen  will  (till  use  their  dictionaiy."      Not  if  we 
:  Biititb  schoolboy. 

^ai/fj  ef  Phaedriii.      Books   I.  and  II.       With    Intro- 

\  Notes,    and  Vocabulary.       By  J.   H.  Flather,    M..\. 
pp.       (Cunhiidge   Series    for    .Schools   and  Training 

i.)  \s.  bd. — There  is  a  dreadful  mistake  in  (he  Iniio- 
where  Mr.  Flather  calls  a  pyrihic  "  by  the  name  of 
:  "  (p.   xii.).       He  also  scans  mutenCim,  and  nothing  i.-s 

lie  comic  or  colloquial  licenses  in  the  metre  uf  Fhacdrus, 

bily  incorrect,  from  the  comedian's  point  of  view  (which 

(  Phaedrus),  to  scan  : 
"quod  a<i>3re«  Ii5quan/'<r  nun  titntum  fSrae." 

IHes  are  adequate. 

}tmeiJ  of  yir^l.  Book  I.  By  H.  B.  Cotlerill,  M.A. 
59  pp.  With  Vocabulary.  (Blackie.)  2J. — Mr.  Cot- 
ipven  study  to  his  author,  and  ihere  is  original 
his  notes ;  especially  such  illustrations  as  he  hns 
observation  of  the  Afiican  savage,  which  arc  often 
g;ly  apt.  Introduction  and  appendices  (on  the  Phoc- 
indon  "  Wings  in  .\rt ")  are  interesting  ;  but  both  ihey 
•oles  are  too  long  for  a  school  book.  This  is  ihe  book 
Icher  to  use  ;  but  when  will  editors  learn  that  the  learner 
•s  little  as  possible,  and  if  practicable,  that  he  is  tjetter 
notes  at  all  ?  The  edition  shows  both  learning  and 
le.     The  pictures  are  capital. 

r*!  GtUlic  Wai.  Book  III.  By  J.  Brown,  B.A. 
P9  pp.  With  Vocabulary.  (Blackie.)  u.  6rf.  — The 
I  this  book  are  briefer  than  in  the  last,  and  belter  suited 
oolboy  ;  they  arc  quite  adequate.  The  introduction, 
^  demls  with  Caesar  and  the  Roman  army  (fully  illus- 
appenHiccs  discuss  ancient  ships  and  Roman  naval 
A  few  useful  hints  on  translation  are  given,  and 
for  re-lraoslation  appended. 


CtmfoiilioH,  haifd  upon  Selectiom  from  Catiar.  By 
rOogr,  Ph.D. (Bonn).  36  pp.  (Ginn.)— This  book  is 
i  10  accompany  a  Reader  by  the  same  author.  It  con- 
acntenccs,  leading  up  to  connected  prose,  which  uses 
ibaUiy  and  constructions  of  the  corresponding  parts  t/f 
tder ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  10  introduce  new  things 
f.  All  the  chief  usages  of  Latin  syntax  are  worked  in, 
index  enables  the  teacher  to  find  the  place  where  each 
plified.  It  is  skilfully  constructed,  but  from  its  plan  is 
(fal  for  those  who  have  the  Reader. 

^idi  AbiOTiir  Mttamorphoseon    Liber  VIII.     With    In- 

n.  Notes.  Vocabular>',  and  Index.     By  W.  C.  Summers, 

IX. -f  107  pp.      (Pitt    Press  Series.)       \s.  fyi. — Unlike 

the    scbool-buok  brood,   this  volume   contains  some 

dMlric-     If  Mr.  Summers  exaggerates  in  placing  Ovid  in 

HHib  as  HoDier,  Chaucer,  and  Spenser,  he  shows  thus 

RE  lie  lores  his  author.     We  forgive  him,  therefore,  for 

that  Ovid  had  imagination.     With  allowance  for  this 

«,   the  introduction  is  likely  to  interest  readers.     We 

tcgard  /i»«ro/=eri»/,  by  the  way,  not  as  due  to  metrical 

(lia.) — a  very  unlikely  thing— but  as  a  survival  of  old 

fmtrat  and  such  forms  were  the  preterite.     The 

Ijood  as  a  rule. 

Bdltod  Booki. 

tVM»MM  Anlkelegy.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir    Mount- 

lytaBI  Dttff.     570  pp.     (Swan  Sonnensehein.)     71.  6rf. — 

Lsmts  ei  ihis  volume  are  of  a  higher  order  of  excellence 

-  ilyle  ol  i<t  binding  :  for  while  the  compiler  admits  that 

psbllalted  it  as  representing  any  critical  attitude  on 

pktt  tp>w«rds  Victorian  poetry  as  a  whole,  but  merely  as 

lo.  40,  Vol.  4., 


a  collection  of  the  things  that  please  him  ;  not  as  professing  any 
degree  of  completeness  but  only  as  a  selection  dictated  by  bis 
personal  preferences  ;  nevertheless  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant 
Duff's  known  ability  ard  eclectic  taste  in  judging  literature 
renders  this  volume  a  very  pleasant  companion  fur  a  leisure 
hour.  Of  course  some  names  are  omitted.  One  does  not  even 
find  here  Mr.  Douglas  .Sladen  or  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  nor  Miss 
Katherine  Tynan,  Miss  Norah  Hopper  or  Miss  Ethel  Nesbitt. 
nor  many  others  of  the  increasing  band  of  minor  celebrities  in 
verse,  some  of  the  ambitious  males  among  whom  may  feel 
that  their  claims  to  additional  fame  have  been  rather  unfairly 
treated.  If,  nevertheless,  the  first  two  that  we  have  mentioned 
might  fairly  (or  more  than  fairly)  have  .secured  a  place  in  these 
pages,  and  if  Sir  Mountstuart  does  make  the  admission  that  at  least 
120  other  poets  and  poetasters  are  left  unrepresented  here,  still 
it  will,  we  think,  be  conceded  by  anyone  who  reads  this  volume 
without  prejudice — especially  a  poet's  prejudice  in  his  own 
iavour — that  a  very  comprehensive  and  representative  selection 
of  admirable  matter  has  been  successfully  made.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  coses  Ihe  space  secured  by  names  already  great  seems  a 
little  in  excess  of  the  proportion  devoted  to  many  others  of 
much  excellence.  Hence  Macaulay  gets  a  good  deal,  and  Keble 
(one  thinks)  far  too  much.  Matthew  Arnold  and  A.  II.  Clough 
are  represented  at  length,  and  the  editor  acknowledges  his  debl 
lo  the  former  in  terms  which  are  highly  honourable  to  his  own 
gift  of  discrimination ;  Tennyson  naturally  is  too  important  to 
be  ignored,  but  Browning  is  not  over  generously  treated.  Sir 
Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  has,  however,  given  us  an  anthology 
which  is  eminently  serviceable;  and  whoso. among  modern 
critics  will  praise  what  is  good,  without  demanding  that  it  should 
be  much  better  in  order  to  satisfy  his  own  taste,  is  likely  to  be 
of  real  service  both  to  letters  and  to  the  public. 

Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Court.  By  Frances  N. 
Greene.  xxii.-fi26  pp.  (Ginn.)-In  general  character,  this 
book  may  be  compared  with  one  of  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare, for  it  presents  in  prose  form  some  stories  of  King 
Arthur  as  told  by  Tennyson.  In  a  large  part  the  text  is  a  para- 
phrase of  the  poem,  with  occasional  quotations  in  verse  form. 
There  is  a  simple  introduction,  and  twelve  excellent  full-page 
illustrations  from  original  drawings  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Garrett. 
The  book  will  inspire  a  love  of  good  literature  in  children  who 
read  it  or  to  whom  it  is  read,  and  will  serve  a  good  purpose  as 
an  introduction  to  the  classical  versions  of  the  King  Arthur 
Legends  by  Tennyson  and  Malory. 

Selections  from  the  English  Poets.  The  Goldsmith  Anthology 
1745-1774.  Edited  by  Professor  Edw.ird  Arber.  312  pp. 
21.  td.  When  this  series  came  out  first  as  a  number  of  Antho- 
logies and  without  illustrations,  attention  was  directed  in  these 
columns  lo  its  many  promising  fealutes.  These  one  and 
all  reappear  in  its  new  dress,  and  under  its  new  title,  and  in 
addition  the  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  well  executed 
portraits  make  the  newer  series  extremely  valuable.  Of 
the  literary  merits  of  this  volume  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore, 
to  speak  at  all,  but  anion^  the  portraits  an  exquisite  one  of 
Horace  Walpole  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

.Macbeth.  122  pp.  (Blackie.)  u.— The  best  of  the  pictures 
in  this  volume  is  the  frontispiece,  which  is  in  colours  ;  the  rest 
of  the  illustrations  ate  hardly  numerous  enough  to  justify  the 
title  of  the  series.  The  notes  are  brief,  and  suitable  for  junior 
forms,  but  what  should  have  been  an  introduction  is  placed 
obscurely  at  the  end  of  the  volume  and  called  an  appendix. 
Even  so,  it  is  not  particularly  valuable. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  The  Warwick  Shakespeare.  By 
J.  C.  Smith,  M.A.  173  pp-  (Blackie.)  1/.  W.— This  volume, 
like  many  of  its  predecessors  in  this  serviceable  series,  deserves  to 


I 
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l)e  favourably  mentioned  for  its  general  utility.  The  introduction 
makes  very  good  mailer,  the  notes  are  brief  but  excellent,  thu 
glossary  is  elaborately  prepared,  and,  in  as  far  as  the  thing  can  be 
done  in  a  small  bnok  like  the  piesenl,  a  genuine  attempt  h  here 
made  to  deal  with  thii  charming  play  in  its  literary  aspect  and 
not  merely  as  so  much  maleiial  for  the  study  of  philology  ur 
grammar. 

Bnglish. 

IVeiifer's  /ndniatioHa/  DiclUnary.  2,348  pp.  and  5,000 
illustrations.  Twentieth  Century  Edition,  with  a  new  supple- 
ment of  2j,ooo  addiiional  words,  phrases  and  definilions,  pre- 
pared under  the  direct  supervision  of  VV.  T.  Harris,  I'h.D. , 
L.L.D,  (Bell.) — .All  students  know,  and  very  many  use,  the 
"Iniernational  Dictionary."  It  has  so  long  been  our  habit  to  work 
with  this  magnificent  volume  at  our  elbow  that  we  have  come 
to  regard  it  as  indispensable.  It  has  decided  so  many  di.sputes 
and  cleared  up  so  many  diBiculties  for  us  that  reference  to  it 
has  almost  developed  into  a  reflex  action.  "  Webster,"  in  fact, 
has  become  the  court  of  appeal  at  which  we  expect  a  lina] 
judgment.  But  though  constant  use  had  led  to  the  conviction 
that  the  "  International  Dictionary  "  was  as  near  perfection  as 
possible,  the  apppearance  of  this  new  and  enlarged  edition 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  continuous  growth  of  (he  English 
language  and  of  the  necessity,  duly  foreseen  by  the  publishers, 
of  revising  and  enlarging  it,  if  it  was  to  remain  the  best  diclio- 
nary  for  practical,  everyday  use.  It  is  true  thai  from  lime  10  lime 
new  words  have  been  inserted  in  the  ho<ly  of  the  work  by 
means  of  extensive  and  costly  plate  changes,  but  in  order  lo 
maintain  the  unique  reputation  secured  by  the  Dictionary,  the 
publishers  have  now  added  some  234  p:<ges  of  new  words 
which  may  largely  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  pheno- 
menal Anglo-Saxon  activity  during  the  ten  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  great  revision  of  the  Diciionary.  These 
new  words  may  be  classifieil  roughly  under  I  he  following 
headings:  Scientific,  Technical,  Foreign,  Dialect,  and  Slang 
words.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  has,  in  his  capaciiy  of  editor-in-chief,  secured 
the  co-operalion  of  many  special  editors  who  have  been 
severally  responsible  for  diHercnt  litanches  of  knowledge,  but 
the  editor-in-chief  has  closely  revised  the  whole  supplement. 
The  Dictionary  may  be  obtained  either  in  one  or  two  volumes, 
bound  in  a  variety  of  bindings,  full  particulars  of  which  may  be 
obtained  on  application  lo  the  publishers  ;  but,  for  constant  use, 
it  would  be  difficull  lo  improve  upon  the  single  volume,  with 
marbled  edges  and  bound  in  sheepskin,  which  is  published  at 
two  pounds  net.  We  strongly  recommend  I  he  addition  of  this 
particular  form  of  the  new  edition  of  the  "  International  Dic- 
tionary" to  every  school's  stock  of  reference  books,  and  suggest 
that  it  might  with  advanlage  be  put  in  an  easily  accessible 
position,  for  it  would  certainly  soon  be  in  constant  demand  by 
every  teacher  and  every  senior  pupil.  Comprehensive  in  scope, 
trustworthy  in  intelligence,  and  concise  in  definition,  the  Dic- 
tionary will  long  hold  the  foremost  position  which  its  merits 
have  gained. 

A  fuHior  English  Grammar.  By  W.  Williamson,  B.A. 
vi.  +  231  pp.  (Methuen.)  if. — A  somewhat  novel  feature  of 
this  book  is  the  number  of  references  to  what  may  be  termed 
market  competitors,  especially  the  well-known  books  of  Messrs. 
West  and  Nesfield.  Setting  out  with  ihe  intention  of  "  revising  " 
English  grammar,  the  author  naturally  differs  from  other 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  Much  that  he  tells  his  readers 
is  undoubtedly  fresh  and  stimulating,  but  his  treatment  of  that 
grammatical  anomaly — Ihe  English  gerund — is  by  no  means 
convincing  ;  personally  we  think  it  unscienliflc.  The  book  is, 
confessedly,  a  coinpromi-ie  l»etween  old  and  new  methods,  and, 
as  such,  it  cannot  meet  with  unqualitied  approval. 


The  Languagt  and  Metre  of  Chaucer,  Set  forth  by  1 
Ten  Brink.  Revised  by  F.  Kluge  and  translated  by 
tinck  Smith.  280  pp.  (Macmillan.)  6>. — By  adc 
volume  to  iheir  series  of  works  on  English  literature, ' 
lishers  have  conferred  a  boon  upon  those  students  of 
whose  inlereiit  in  him  is  not  xsthetic  or  human,  but  grai 
tind  philological.  It  may  at  once  be  said  that  "  it  is  cavia 
general,"  and  presupposes  a  degree  of  advancement  whii 
entitle  a  reader  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Mode 
goages  Tripos  at  Cambridge.  Those  who  study  Chai 
the  same  avidity  as  some  other  people  study  Aristc 
some  few  study  Shakespeare,  will  find  very  serviceable 
of  clearly-arranged  matter  set  forth  here  with  magnifii 
for  detail.  A  biogr.iphical  notice  of  Ten  Brink  himsel 
is  prefixed  to  this  volume,  serves  happily  to  render  it  c 
such  an  elaborate  volume  was  possible  at  all,  and  also  I 
a  standard  of  accurate  scholarship  on  this  side  of  the  N 
which  is  more  common  un  the  other.  When  I'rofes 
Brink  deals  with  Chaucer's  rhyme,  his  use  uf  alliteratiot 
ibc  general  characteristics  of  his  heroic  verse,  he  grc 
interesting  indeed  ;  and  the  aca>unl  of  Chaucer's  trea 
the  stanza  in  bis  lyric  poetry,  his  management  of  the 
and  its  Envoi,  his  employment  of  the  Roundel  and  othi 
will  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  are  in  any  way  attr 
the  French  and  Provenjal  forms  of  poetry.  The  traiuU 
been  accurately  and  painstakingly  done, 

HUtory.  ■ 

Oxford  Studies.  By  J.  R.  Gieen.  Edited  by  Mr 
Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate.  xxxii.-(-302  pp.  (Mat 
Si. — This  little  volume  is  a  collection  of  papers  wriite 
author  of  the  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People" 
licalion  in  various  periodicals,  having  for  their  subjec 
must  part  Oxford  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  There 
articles  on  the  "  Early  History  of  Oxford,"  "  Young  < 
and  "Oxford  as  il  is."  Notes  are  added  by  the  edit 
there  is  an  introduction,  biographical  in  its  nature, 
readers  know  that  J.  R.  Green's  object  in  his  study  o( 
was,  as  he  himself  says  in  this  book  (p.  180),  to  "  h 
merely  how  our  forefathers  fought  and  died,  but  tM 
walked,  were  dressed,  ate,  drank,  spoke,  laughed,  or 
And  in  these  fugitive  papers  on  the  hi.story  of  his  liirthpl 
university  he  gives  full  play  to  these  delights.  Then 
litllc  that  is  deep  in  this  volume,  but  ihe  surface  life  of  I' 
and  university  is  told  in  Green's  inimitable  manner, 
recommend  the  book  as  a  source  of  much  pleasant  aod 
live  reading. 

'Ihe  Student's  Synopsis  of  English  History.  By 
Eastwood.  163  pp.  (Arnold.)  it. — This  is  a  su 
"  l>a^ed  chiefly  upon  Professor  Oman's  History  of  Ell 
and  on  several  similar  manual-s.  There  are  chrmologil 
genealogical  tables,  short  biographies,  tables  of  b*lt 
important  treaties,  &c.,  &c.  If  only  the  work  had  baj 
with  fuller  knowledge  and  with  more  care  in  executioili  I 
have  been  as  useful  as  other  similar  books  we  have  seen, 
ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  seventeenth  century  ^ 
international  events  of  the  eighteenth,  are  the  least  nti 
parts  of  the  summary. 

Certificate  Note-book  oj  Euro f eon  History,  f8l4-l& 
J.  S.  Lindsey.  (Cambridge:  Heffer.)  2s.  net. — This  is 
of  Mr.  Lindsey's  carefully  prepared  books  of  proble 
exercises  on  history.  It  is  not,  however,  one  of  the  s( 
English  history,  but  deals  with  the  general  history  of 
during  the  thirty  years  following  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
title  indicates  that  it  is  specially  intended  to  meet 
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[of  the  aindidates  for  the  "Certificate"  ex- 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Since  this 
kdon  takes  pU:e  early  ir>  July  next,  ihc 
lace  of  this  Liootc  seems  somewhat  belated. 
H,  however,  that  it  will  have  a  much  wider 
M  isserulness  than  its  title  would  claim  far  it. 
jbu  »  bibliography  which  should  prove  of  great 
p  Civil  Service  or  University  scholarship 
L  though  it  is  absolutely  caviare  to  the 
^ate"  candidate  for  whom  it  is  supposed  to 
ed.  The  sketch  of  the  period  and  the 
<]uesiions  and  answers  seem  well  calcu- 
give  a  good  grasp  of  most  topics  of  prime 

tfrjr  and   Dt\;riflion   of  Koiiaii    Pelitifai 

•/.     By  F.  F.  Abbott,  Professor  of  Latin  in 

errjly  of  Cln'cago.     437  pp.     (Ginn.)     7J.— 

Dtt's    treatise  is  a  most    useful    companion 

a«n  history.     We  might  offer  the  general 

Ibat  he  might  have  been  wiser  to   regard 

in    this   light,    and    accordingly   to   have 

the  purely  historical  part.     It  is  true  that 

is    suictly    subordinated    to   the    main 

Itiut  in  bulk  it  is  considerable.      I'rof.  Abbott 

grasp  nf  principles,  which  he  enunciates 

ETake,  for  example,  what  he  says  of  Tiberius 

"  In  securing   the   removal   of  Octavius 

icr ,  T  I  '  i!ii<  W.1S  ,icting  on  the  theory  ili.ii    1 
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rtpresenlntive  o  I  he  people  ceases  to  be  such  when 
in  a  particular  matler  he  acts  nut  of  conformity  with 
I  he  wishts  of  a  popular  majority.  The  logical 
a|>plicntion  of  this  theory  in  all  cases  would  remi've 
.ill  constitutional  limitations  upon  the  expression  and 
execution  of  the  people's  will,  and  would  put  the 
state  absolutely  under  the  control  of  a  temporary 
popular  majority.  The  principle  was  not  only  out 
of  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Roman  political 
institutions,  but  it  is  subversive  of  stable  government." 
The  theory  is  now  held  by  many,  .-is  our  readers 
know,  and  the  lessons  of  Roman  history  are  here  as 
often  practically  useful.  Prof.  Abl>ott  also  brings 
the  iriliunician  veto  into  perspective  better  than  we 
have  seen  it  done  elsewhere.  The  Roman  institutions 
are  followed  down  to  Septimus  Severus.  Authorities 
and  bibliography  are  also  given,  with  textual  speci- 
mens of  acts  and  edicts.  It  is  an  excellent  little 
manual,  which  we  can  cordially  recommend,  especially 
for  teachers  and  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  schools. 

Geography. 

Ctiilral  aiitt  South  America.  Vol.  II.  Central 
Amerka  ami  West  Indies.  By  A.  H.  Keane, 
F.R.G.S  Edited  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B., 
K.  R.S.  Maps  and  illustrations,  xxiv.  \  496  pp. 
(Stanford.)  15J. — \  word  in  explanation  of  the  title. 
A  re-issue  of  the  well-known  Stanford's  "  Com- 
pendium of  Geography  and  Travel  "  is  now  being 
made.  In  the  original  series  Central  and  South 
.Vmerica  were  described  in  a  single  volume  ;  in  the 
new  series  two  volumes  are  devoted  to  them.  The 
present,  \'ol.  II.,  deals  with  Central  America,  the 
West  Indies  and  the  three  Guianas.  (For  review  of 
Vol.  I.  see  Thb  School  Woru>,  August,  1901.) 
We  know  of  no  series  likely  to  l>e  so  serviceable 
to  teachers  as  thi.s.  They  will  find  in  "  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies"  ample  illustrative 
material   for   their  g^ogtay^  Ve«.QTO.,  mA  a.  ■!\'i&'^ 


of  the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  both  informative  and  suggestive.  Mr. 
Keane  does  not  confine  himself  to  mere  details  of  topngmphy  ; 
the  ethical,  physical  and  political  conditions  of  each  country  are 
described  in  a  lucid  manner,  and  the  biiok  is  never  "dry." 
His  remarks,  l>>r  instance,  on  »uch  questions  as  the  Nicaiagua 
and  Panama  Canals,  the  industrial  fuiure  of  the  West  Indies, 
.md  of  the  Guianas,  will  be  read  with  interest.  With  regard  to 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  Professor  Helprm's  views  on  the  fluctuating 
level  of  Lake  Nicaragua  ore  referred  to  ;  personally,  we  think 
too  much  importance  is  attached  to  them  in  some  quarters. 
We  mention  this  in  order  to  exemplify  the  general  up-to-drtle 
character  of  the  book.  At  the  same  time  we  arc  surprised  that 
Mr.  Keane  has  not  made  use  uf  the  U.S.  official  census  (1899) 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  giving  the  population  uf  that  iiiland.  A 
special  word  of  praite  must  be  given  to  the  illustrations,  two  of 
which  are  here  reproduced.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say  the 
tame  of  some  of  the  maps  :  .something  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
I  printing  in  one  or  two  cases ;  that  on  p.  30  (in  our  copy,  at  any 
rale)  is  by  no  means  a  specimen  of  neat  workmanship.  How- 
ever, the  book  is  one  that  every  teacher  of  geography  who 
really  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject  should  buy  and  read. 

Tki  Journal efCiograpky.  One  of  the  most  helpful  periodicals 
known  to  the  teacher  of  geography  in  England  was  The  Journal 
of  School  Gtography.  The  present  monthly  magazine  represents 
the  combination  of  this  with  The  BulUlin  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Geography.  Professor  Dodge,  whose  editorship  of  The 
Journal  was  so  successful,  is  now  associated  with  Messrs. 
Goode  and  L,ehnerls,  whilst  the  associate  editors  include  such 
well-known  geographers  as  Messrs.  Davis,  Fentieman,  Redway, 
Tarr,  Ward,  &c.  Tire  chief  articles  in  the  first  uumlwr  of  the 
new  magazine  are  :  "  Useful  Products  of  the  Century  Plants,"  by 
W.  B.  Marshall ;  "  Field  Work  in  Physical  Geography,"  by 
W,  M.  Davis,  and  "  The  Trade  and  Industries  of  Western 
South  America,"  by  E.  R.  Johnson.  The  printing  and  illustra- 
tions are  beyond  criticism.  Teachers  in  Britain  may  obtain  the 
new  publication  from  Mr.  E.  McGegan,  OutU^ok  Tower,  Edin- 
burgh. The  price  is  \od.  a  number,  or  6x.  (10  numbers)  per 
annum,  prepaid.  We  recommend  all  teachers  to  see  at  least 
a  specimen  copy. 

Science  and  Technology. 

The  Experimental  Study  of  Gases.  By  Morris  Travers, 
D.Sc.  320  pp.  (Macmillan. )  lor.  net. — The  discovery  of 
argon  by  Ramsay,  and  the  subsequent  liquefaction  of  air  by 
liampson  and  Linde,  gave  great  impetus  to  the  slu<ly  of  gases, 
especially  those  of  the  attnosiihete.  Dr.  Travers  summarises 
the  recent  work  and  discoveries  on  this  subject.  He  bceins 
with  useful  descriptions  of  the  methods  now  employed  in  gas 
analysis,  and  gives  many  valuable  practical  hints  on  the  con- 
struction of  apparatus.  The  methods  of  calibrating  apparatus 
are  well  described,  and  the  remarks  on  taps,  the  preparation  of 
pure  gases,  and  their  collection,  are  worth  noting.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  accounts  of  the  practical 
methods  of  obtaining  and  separating  the  rare  gases  of  the 
Helium  group.  Practical  information  on  these  points,  notably 
in  the  preparation  of  helium,  neun,  &c.,  has,  up  to  the  present, 
been  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  students.  The  book  sup- 
plies a  long-felt  want  in  this  direction.  The  details  on  the  separa- 
tion of  helium  from  neon,  for  example,  are  lucidly  given.  The 
physical  properties  of  gases — the  relation  of  "V"  to  "/»"  and 
"/,'and  the  methods  of  determination  are  stated  with  clear- 
ness. The  book  contains  useful  tables  of  the  more  important 
physical  constants,  and  discussions  on  Van  der  Waal's  equation, 
vapour  pressures  and  critical  phenomena.  Many  subjects  for 
research  ate  suggested.  Dr.  Travers  writes  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, with  exceptional  knowledge  of  his  subject. 


The  StudtHft  Hand-book  of  Straiigrapkical  Geology. 
A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  B. A.  xii. -|- 589  pp.  (Stanford.)  lar.  n« 
— Mr.  Jukes-Browne  is  already  well  known  both  by  his  coD- 
Iributions  to  our  knowledge  of  British  geology  and  as  the  auth 
of  several  important  and  interesting  volumes  on  difTere 
biaivches  of  this  ever-developing  science.  The  present  bookl 
really  an  older  work  in  a  new  form.  It  is  based  upon 
a\ilhor'<i  '"  Student's  Hand-book  of  Historical  Geology,"  pd 
lished  in  18S6  ;  but  the  large  accumulation  of  material  ma 
available  by  the  continued  investigations  of  an  army 
observers  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  rewrite  the  pteriin 
volume.  The  re<>uli  is  that  we  now  have  a  complete  account^ 
the  chief  fads,  up  to  date,  of  the  itraiigraphical  geology  of  I 
British  Isles,  in  which  all  the  excellencies  of  the  former  1 
are  repeated  with  the  enhancement  caused  by  the  additino  ( 
small  geological  maps  of  the  most  important  parts  of  ihecoan 
from  the  geologist's  point  of  view,  and  of  many  new  illusiratiiil 
of  fossils  and  an  instructive  series  of  lioriiontal  sections.  To  tki 
private  student  these  gcologic.1l  sections  will  prove  of  1 
cepiional  value.  As  teachers  of  geology  know,  there  is  notbitj 
more  difficult  for  the  student  than  the  exercise  of  the  scien 
imagination  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  correct  horizi 
section  showing  the  relation  to  one  another  of  the  strata  i 
district,  and  it  should  prove  a  very  useful  exercise  to  the  studcj 
to  follow  in  the  field  the  sequence  of  beds  shown  in  the  de 
drawn  sections  here  provided.  The  book  may  be  highly  1 
commended.  It  will  serve  both  as  an  introdactton  to  histoii 
geology  and  also  as  a  handy  book  of  reference  to  the  work 
geologist. 

Ptaclieal  Chemistry.  By  R.  Abegg  and  W.  Heri.  Tn 
by  H.  T.  Calvert.    xiii.-|-ll8pp.    (Macmillan.)    fts.    Thisl 
of  120  pages  forms  a   new  departure  in  the  literature  of 
working  tjei.ch  and  merits  serious  attention,     Alter  dealing 
twenly-thiee  pages  with  simple  preparations,  a  brief  outtioel 
the  theory   of  reactions  is  given,   and  the  rest  of  the  book.] 
devoted    to   qualitative   analysis.      The  book  is  based  00  : 
theory  of  iunisaiion   and   Ostwald's  dot-and-dash   system  1 
kations  and  anions  is  adopted.     Reactions  are  generalised  1 
distinctions  made  in  the  type  between  free  ions  and  elcclri 
neutral  bodies;  e.g.,   in  speaking   of  the  precipitation  oft 
siil|ihide,  we  find  Zi»"  -f  S''  =  Z><8.       While  giving  every  | 
to  this  new  objective,  we  think  the  work  much  too  coodei 
fur  beginners,  and  its  details  not  always  judiciously  chosen; 4 
after  a  most  contracted  account  of  the  gaseous  laws  and  ' 
minal  corrections,  we  are  told  not    to   dry  ammonia  gts  ' 
sulphuric    acid.      Though   metallic  ores    arc    described 
preface   to  the   reactions   for  each  metal,   the  dry  tests 
methods  of  solution  are  placed  alter  all  the  wet  reitctioos.    Fti 
groups  only  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  are  employed,  I 
alternate  methods  are  given.     The  book  ends  with  anewi 
carefully  worked-oul  table  for  the  separation  of  anions  (• 
radicals).     A  statement  on  p.  16  referring  to  the  dissociali< 
ll,S  appears  to  somewhat  contradict  a  reference  to  p.  ij. 
book  is  very  free  from  printer's  errors,  and  the  only  expre 
which  we  take  exception  is  "it  reacts  alkaline,"  which  1 
mure  than  unce.     The  contents  of  the  book,  if  filtered  thro 
the  brains  of  the  teacher,  we  heartily  commend. 

Hkthematlci. 

A  Treatise  on  Analytical  Statics.  By  E.  J.  Kouth,  ScD. ,| 
Vol.  II.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  xiv. -^3761 
(Cambridge  University  Press.)  i+f.— This  work,  ratuit 
requires  no  recommendation  :  the  contents  comprise 
tractions,  Bending  of  Rods,  and  Asiatics,  and  the  ptin 
change  in  the  new  edition  consists  of  the  discussion  of  ele 
and    magnetic  theory,   so   far  as  it  illustrates   the    theoi; 
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Various  niinor  changes  and  additions  have  been 
I  pans  of  the  book. 

Parti.  By  H.  G.  Willis,  M. A.  vi.  +  176+xl.  pp. 
li.  4</.  (without  answers,  is.) — A  collection  of 
junior  siudenis  artanged  upon  a  very  sensible  pliin. 
ezeicises  aie  grouped  in  pairs  of  exactly  similar 
:h  sets  being  printed  on  opposite  pages  ;  and  each 
lied  so  as  tu  give  a  fair  hour's  work  to  boys  o( 
idty.  Oial  questions  are  inserted  at  the  beginning 
'ci»e:  this  is  a  very  good  feature.  Exaniinaiion 
tea  here  and  there :  at  the  end  ihere  aie  specimens 
I  Preliminary,  Cambridge  Pieliminary,  ami  Central 
i  papers  (one  of  each).  The  collection  is  not 
j^Jrom  examples  of  a  painfully  'Artificial  type  :  for 

" -H^ -  2)  +  I  t^l:!?  -  ^S- )  =  o 
2[t  +  2(l-2{i-2-.rH-2^)]-i-(-[7"])l; 

Moreover,  such  a  question  as  "  Divide  2j-t-l>ia 

+  2i  to  six  terms  "  is  quite  ambiguous  as  it  stands, 

id    to   confusion,  unless  the  teacher  gives  careful 

But,  if  used  with  discretion,  these  exercises  will 

f  helpful. 

imii  in  Algftra.  By  A.  E.  Ikin,  B.Sc.  116  pp. 
rrespondence  College  Press.)  ir.  (xi. — There  is 
J  novel  in  this,  either  in  substance  or  treatment ; 
itudents  will  probably  find  it  useful  as  a  supplement 
book,  especially  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
ich  are  worked  out.  On  p.  48,  ,Jt>'—^ac  is  three 
ly  put  for  (Ir-^at),  and  the  rest  of  Art.  69  is 
p.  57  is  also  incorrect,  the  fact  being  that 
+  5-14=0  does  not  admit  of  solution;  but  we 
icted  any  other  errors,  and  Mr.  Ikin's  book  is  cer- 
ihan  most  ol  its  class. 

iiUt  Arilhn4eliu.  Books  I.-V.  32,  48,  56,  68, 
l»et  and  Boj'd.)  yi.,  31/.,  yi.,  41/.,  e./.— These 
In  an  abundance  of  really  well  graduated  and 
rci*es  ;  worked  out  examples  ;  tables,  definitions, 
It  of  rules,  with  brief  explanations.  Each  book, 
nl.  Concludes  with  sets  of  examination  questions. 
is  useful  series  may  be  confidently  recommended. 
f  this  kind  generally  give  amusing  specimens  of  I>a4 
W  only  one  we  have  noticed  here  is,  "  Write  down 
,  and  add  them  together,"  Once  more  let  the  fact 
t  the  compound  rules  demand  nearly  luo  sihool 
sdoe  inculcation. 

^B  Hlicellaneous. 

«f  MWJi  in  KeasoMing.  By  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
bck.)  7/.  6rf,  neL — This  is  a  strong  presenta- 
ne  againtl  Formal  Logic.  Not  that  Mr.  Sidgwick 
9gic  can  be  presented  without  some  degree  of  for- 

is,  without  some  general  rules.  The  exceptions, 
Um  rules  he  holds  to  be  much  more  frequent  than 

theiocbt.  "  Exactly  when  logic  is  wanted  to 
Maunoo-sense  views,  formal  logic  breaks  down," 
^■•11  its  rules.  Mr.  Sidgwick  holds  that  the 
Be  of  formal  logic  is  ex.iggeraietl.  Hut  Mr.  Siilg- 
■utc  than  merely  atiack  the  fcbools.  He  presenis 
apirr  of  the  book  his  views  as  to  how  logic  might 
M  to  avoid  the  shortcomings  and  ovcrstatenienis 
>iei  as  he  conceives  them.  He  suggests  a  Method 
kitun.  He  shows  how  he  would  deal  with  the 
laas-iMjnes  as  Predicate,  Predication  and  Reasoning, 
Fact,  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  declare  that 
■csthing  indictment  of  (be  ordinary  leaching  of 


formal  logic.  For  instance,  Mr.  Sidgwick  trenchantly  remarks, 
"  Taken  strictly,  and  interpreted  as  applicable  generalisations, 
the  Laws  of  thought  involve  the  assumption  that  ambiguity  is 
impossible."  The  whole  current  of  Mr.  Sidgwick's  objection* 
to  the  present  teaching  of  formal  logic  lies  in  the  sepaialion  of 
the  matter  from  the  form  of  reasoning  ;  of  deductive  from  induc- 
tive reasoning.  "  The  binding  force  of  a  syllogism  cannot  be 
understood  except  so  far  as  we  understand  what  is  involved  in 
avoiding  ambiguous  middle,  and  to  do  this  we  have  also  10 
understand  how  general  theories  of  causal  connections  are 
derived  from  facis  observed,  how  they  are  strengthened  by  them 
and  criticised  by  ihem,  and  generally  how  fact  and  theory 
envisage  each  other.  The  question  whether  .V  is  or  is  not  the 
kind  of  j1/ ih.it  indicates /"  is  of  vital  importance  in  judging  the 
validity  of  a  syllogism,  and  it  can  only  be  studied  by  considering 
questions  which  are  commonly  reckoned  .is  belonging  10  induc- 
tive logic."  With  much  fulness  of  illustration  and  indication 
of  his  line  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Sidgwick  inainlains  that  Icgic 
"  will  remain  an  almost  useless  study  so  long  as  we  forget  that 
il  is  in  the  subjectmatler  of  reasoning,  not  in  any  abstract 
'reasoning  process,'  that  all  elTeetive  error  is  concealed."  Mr. 
Sidgwick  has  challenged  loudly  the  Formal  logicians  to  give 
him  an  answer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  say  what 
they  can.  In  the  meantime,  everyone  interested  in  the  teaching 
of  logic  should  read  Mr.  Sidgwick's  book,  and  call  on  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick or  some  one  else  to  construct  an  elemer\tary  text-book  on 
the  interesting  lines  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  sketches. 

Selections  from  the  Works  oj  Fouritt.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Charles  Gide.  Translated  by  Julia  Franklin.  208  pp.  (Swan 
Sonrienschein.)  2j.  6</. — Fourier  is  a  writer  of  whom  it  is 
emphatically  true  that  half  his  work  is  greater  than  the  whole. 
He  lends  himself,  therefore,  to  selection.  In  an  age  in  which 
it  is  said  that  "  we  are  all  now  socialists,"  a  selection  from  his 
writings  is  opportune.  The  introducti<m  is  decidedly  thought- 
ful and  interesting.  With  it  and  the  selections  the  general 
reader  can  readily  acquaint  himself  with  all  that  he  need,  or 
will  care,  to  know  of  Fourier.  The  ideal  of  "attractive 
labour"  for  everyone  is  good  optimistic  reading,  which  it  is 
well  to  have  in  the  handy  form  presented  by  this  l>ook. 

Slide-JiiiU  Notts.  By  Lt.-Col.  H.  C.  Dunlop.  R.F.A.  and, 
C.  S.  Jackson,  M.A.  66  pp.  -(-  it  plates.  (Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall.) y.  net.— This  is  a  good  attempt  to  render  the  iheorj' 
of  the  slide-rule  clear  to  anyone  already  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  trigonometry,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
he  a  useful  supplement  to  the  elementary  instructions  usually 
supplied  with  such  an  in!>trument.  A  short  account  of  the 
fuiidanienlal  principles  of  logarithms,  the  construction  of  a 
logarithmic  scale,  together  with  their  applications  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  multiplication,  division,  involution  and  evolution,  are 
followed  by  clear  explanations  of  the  solutions  of  quadratic  and 
cubic  equaiions.  The  plotting  of  curves  from  given  equations, 
in  which  from  assumed  values  of  one  variable  corresponding 
values  of  the  other  can  be  obtained,  is  then  treated.  The  slide 
rule  may  be  used  to  obtain  numerical  values  from  somewhat 
complicated  expressions,  and  in  such  cases  a  series  of  settings 
and  readings  is  generally  necessary  ;  the  authors  have  clearly 
indicated,  not  only  the  eirors  which  may  occur,  but  also  how 
they  may  be  reduced.  In  "  Miscellaneous  Notes"  a  series  of 
examples  is  given,  the  solution  in  each  ca.se  being  obtained  by 
using  a  slide  rule.  In  addition  about  SO  exercises  are  given  for 
practice. 

Sihools  at  Home  ana  Abroad.  By  K.  E.  Hughes,  M.A., 
B.Sc.  344  pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)  4r.  6rf. — This  book  is 
a  collection  of  essays  and  addresses  on  educational  topics  pre- 
pared at  various  times  by  the  author.  Mr.  Hughes's  experience 
as  an  Inspector  of  Schools  and   his  wide  knowledge   of  the 
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education  of  other  countries  qualifies  him  to  speak  with  some 
authority  on  the  subjects  with  which  he  deals.  Though  it  is 
more  or  less  unavoidable  in  addresses  prepared  at  intervals, 
there  is  an  irritating  aniDunt  of  repetition  in  the  volume,  and 
It  would  ha\c  been  worth  while  lo  edit  the  separate  papers 
before  publishing  I  hem  together.  Elemental  y  education  re- 
ceives the  chief  attention,  and  it  is  gratifying  lo  find  that  Mt. 
Hughes  is  of  opinion  that  English  elenienlary  education  and 
elementary-school  teachers  compare  very  favourably  with  those 
of  other  countiies.  In  discussing  the  aim  of  ihe  secondary 
school,  afier  maintaining  that  its  primary  object  is  ihe  forma- 
tion of  character,  the  author  goes  on  to  say  :  "  If,  then,  fine 
character  and  trained  intellect  arc  our  ideals,  how  futile,  how 
utterly  extravagant  is  it  to  send  children  to  a  secondary  school 
for  a  year  or  two  ?  It  is  absurd  to  expect  characleis  lo  be 
built  and  intellect  trained  under,  say,  four  years.  Either  four 
years  as  a  minimum  or  not  at  all,  say  I.  Much  belter  complete 
the  boy's  education  in  the  primary  scho/j|  than  send  him  fur  a 
lop  dressing  to  a  secondary  school,  where  his  ideas  of  lile  may 
be  unsettled  and  a  vague  dissatLslaclion  engendered."  It 
would,  in  view  of  this  opinion,  be  interesting  lo  hear  whal 
Mr.  Hughes  has  lo  .say  on  the  Higher  Elementary  School 
Minute  and  Its  age  limit.  The  writer  has  fairly  succeeded  in 
his  aim,  which  was,  he  says,  to  make  the  mass  of  material  in 
ihe  furm  of  statistics  and  official  reports  more  easily  nTailat>Ie 
for  teachers  and  others  interested  in  educaMon. 

A  Tttt-book  of  PolUical  Economy.  By  E.  C.  Robinson, 
M.A.,  LL.B.  233  pp.  (Normal  Correspondence  College  Press.) 
zs.  6d.  nel. — This  is  an  examination  text-book.  In  a  book 
of  233  pages,  including  index,  there  are  thirty  chapters,  each 
taking  an  important  subject  and  dealing  with  it  in  an 
extremely  concise  manner,  such  as  delights  the  examination 
student.  Within  its  limits  it  is  very  comprehensive.  It  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  quotations.  It  abounds  in  deliniiions. 
Summaries  are  frequent.  There  is  a  lafge  number  of  refer- 
ences 10  classical  works  on  Political  Eccmoniy,  and  if  these 
were  first  consulted  by  the  student,  there  would  he  a  teal  use  lot 
this  book  as  summarising  many  conclusions.  The  collection  of 
questions  and  notes  at  Ihe  end  of  each  chapter  will  be  found 
<lisiinctly  al tractive  to  Ihe  examination  student. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  EJilon  do  not  hold  Ikennelvts  res/vnsibU  for  the  ofiiiions 
fsfrtistd  in  Utters  which  apftar  in  t/itse  columns.  As  a 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  rei'iew  printed  in 
Thr  School  World  taill  he  submitted  to  Ihe  contributor 
Itfort  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may  appear 
together. 

General  Knowledge  in  BcholaFship  Examinations. 

In  the  current  issue  of  your  Journal,  Mr.  H.  T.  Gerrnns, 
while  deploring  the  specialisation  which  public  school  boys 
have  to  go  through  if  they  wish  to  compete  for  schoL^rships  al 
Uxfoid,  repudiates  the  statement  that  scholarship  examinalions 
are  the  main  cause  of  it. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Public-school  Science  Masters  a 
paper  written  by  me  was  read,  in  which  I  tried  to  show  that 
scholarship  examinations,  as  now  conducted,  are  responsible  for 
the  present  slate  of  things.  Further,  I  believe  that  the  majority 
of  schoolmasters  will  require  something  more  than  Mr.  Gerians' 
ipse  dixit  before  they  change  their  minds  on  this  point. 

So  much  is  required  of  a  boy  who  tries  for  a  scholarship,  and 
the  competition  nowadays  is  so  keen,  that  it  is  impassible  (o 
Avoid  specialisation,  oftcj  begun  at  a  ridiculously  early  age.     It 


is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  one  great  public  school  when 
isation  is  most  encouraged,  as  a  rule  carries  off  mo 
important  scholarships  at  Oxfor<l  and  Cambridge.  A 
colleges  the  "General  Paper,"  on  which  Mr.  Gerran 
much  stress,  if  set  at  all,  is  a  mere  farce,  and  candid 
have  p-isscd  the  Higher  Certificate  are  not  always  re( 
answer  it. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  the  only  way  lo  ret 
in  public-school  curricula  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Uoi 
Let  them  insist  that  a  candidate  shall  show  a  fair  eli 
knowledge  of  literature,  mathematics  and  science  ( 
three  subjects  are  pan  of  his  general  curriculum)  an 
same  time  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  one  of  th 
specialisation,  with  its  attendant  evils,  will  vanish  for  t 

In  the  matter  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  the  1 
ties  "  pay  the  piper."  Let  them  by  all  means  cor 
"set  Ihe  tune."  But  surely  the  time  has  come  whei 
fairly  lie  .asked  whether  that  tune  is  in  accord  with 
educational  progress. 

.M.   Davkmori 

Eton  College. 

I  REORKT  that  Mr.  Davenport  Hill  does  not  si 
opinions  expressed  in  the  short  article  which  I  wrote 
request. 

I   append   the    General     Paper    set   in   a   competi 
mathemaiical  scholarships  and  exhibitions  al  Oxford  L 
None  of  (he  candidates  were  excused  this   Paper.     > 
them  held  "  Higher  Certificates.')     More  than  one 
success  10  his  performance  on  the  (jeneral  Paper. 

II.  T.  Gri 

Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

General  Paper. 

Candidates  are  advised  to  attempt  cjutstion  12  and  not  % 
five  others. 

{I)  Sketch  the  plot  of  either  As  You  Like  It,  or  H 
Ivanhoe. 

(2)  What  inferences  do  you  draw  from  the  Waterloo  1 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Napoleon  and  WclIL 
generals? 

(3)  What  are  the  functions  of  the  Local  Governmei 
a  County  Council,  a  Sheriff,  a  President  of  the  Council 

(4)  Compare  the  powers  of  the  British  Parliament  ti 
those  of  the  German  Reichstag,  or  with  those  of  the  Cc 
the  United  Stales. 

(5)  Is  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  in  this 
desirable  ? 

(6)  Give  Ihe  theory  either  of  the  electric  telegraph 
telephone. 

(7)  Natural  frontiers. 

(8)  Indicate  the  importance  of  five  of  the  following  : 
Alexander   Ihe  Great,  Julius    Cxsar,   Attila,   Grt 

Great,     Thomas    Aquinas,     Michael     Angclo,    the 
Charles  V.,  Richelieu,  Cromwell,  Mozart,   Byron,    Pa 
R.  L.  Stevenson.  ^m 

(9)  The  poetry  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  ^H 

(10)  The  use  of  the  symbol  ^,'-l.  •       ^* 

(11)  International  athletic  contests. 

(12)  [Two  pas.<>ages,  each  of  about  20O  words  in  lei 
in  French  and  the  other  in  German,  were  given  for  tn 
—Eds.,  S.W.J 

The  Teaohlng  of  Geometry. 

EvERYONR  who  has  had  experience  in  teaching  el 
mathematics  probably  feels  some  inlerest  in  the  qu< 
reform  now  under  discussion.  But  there  are  many  1 
with  apprehension  the  possibililies  of  wide-teaching 
planned  by  a  Committee  whose  members — however 
in  their  own  sphere— hare  for  the   most  part  had  v< 


in    teaching    elementary    nuthematics    to    young 
Its. 

I  urcfully  reading  all  the  speeches  and  expressions  nf 
I  imme'liately  arising  out  of  the  British  Association 
I;  besides  the  subsequent  papers  published  in  Naliirt, 
School  Woklo,  and  the  Malhemalical  Gazelle,  I  am 
nd  more  impressed  with  the  conviction  Ihat  we  are  likely 
poded  in  what  Professor  Lamli  called  "  a  disaslrous 
[*  anless  extreme  cauiion  is  observed  in  the  initial  stages 


spent  some  time  in  making  extracis  from  the  puhlisheil 
and  papers  in  order  to  bring  together  in    brief  corn- 
id    contrast    some   of   the    widely   different   opinions 
e  been  expressed.     It  would  occupy  too  much   space 
these  here,  but  they  furnish  a  sinking  and  interesting 
the  fact  that  among  the    reformers   themselves   (here 
of  agreement  upon  which  they  can  take  their  stand. 
tial  ilivergence  of  opinion  is   the  strongest  argument 
the  precipitate  haste  with  which  this  movement  is  being 
forward.     Moreover,  we  may  fairly  ask,  how  many  of 
lert  have  had  any  real  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
'   young  pupils  ;  huw  many  have  successfully  handled 
iKS  ;  and  how  many  of  them  are  able  lo  claim  that  the 
\ry  express  are  the  results  of  ripe  experience — not  of 
I   or   university   teaching   on   the   one   side,  or   the 
Its  of  certain  technical  professions  on  the  other,  but 
ly  school-work  with  all  its  special  needs  and  restrictions. 
^•rd  Sir  John  Gorst's  opinion  echoed  again  and  again  : 
icgret  that  so  many  of  our  speakers  have  been  professors 
Itties,  and   so  few   have   been   practical   teachers    in 

myself  taught  mathematics  for  more  than  twenty-five 

boys  of  all  grades  of  ability,  from  the  future  Smith's 

to  the  veriest  duffer  who  ever  presented  himself  in 

DO  for   Responsions  or  "  Little  Go."     And  I  confess 

lost  in  amazement  at  some  of  the  opinions  expressed 

•w  meeting,  and  repeated  since.     To  take  only  one 

and  again  reference  as  made  to  learning  Euclid 

is  clearly  beside  the  mark.     If  such  cases  occur 

to  exceptional  defects  of  teaching  and  examining, 

ing  inherent  in  Euclid.    No  presentment  of  geometry 

other  subject  will  exclude  manifest  incompetence  ;  and 

that  a  teacher  who  cannot  prevent  his  pupils  from 

Euclid  by  rote  will  never  succeed  in  leaching  geometry 

Iher  system  ;  nnr  could  such  a  teacher  be  trusted  with 

lom   suggested  by  some   of  Prof.    Ferry's  supporters. 

If  t  have  never  come  across  this  degree  of  fatuity  on  the 

met  of  teacher   or   boy,  and   I  believe   the  danger   to 

mj   over-stated  ;    but,   so  far  as  it  is  justilied,  it  is  an 

t  oeitber  for  nor  against  Euclid,  but  a  plea  for  constant 

I  work  in  geometry,  and  for  some  rudimentary  intetli- 

tbe  pan  of  ihe  teacher.     As  a  further  instance  of  the 

.  kotroduced   into   this   discussion   by   over-statenieni, 

BUoa  the  assertion  that  "  the  schoolboy  is  not  taught 

:   he   is  taught   to  remember  the  words  of   Euclid." 

L  that  in  examinations  the  text,  and  even  the  lettering, 

'%   Eaclid   are   insisted  on.     Surely  it  is  rather  late 

lo  ixrini  out  that  there  is  hardly  a  modern  text-book 

to  be  found  which  does  not  deviate  from  Simson  more 

both  these  respects.     As  regards  the  actual  wording  of 

I,  it  woald  be  easy  to  name  several  good   books  in 

e    iwefllbiance    to   the    old    Simsonian    language    is 

•iicht- 

kotilmuter,  I  hope  I  may  enter  a  protest  against  the 
rinoer*  bcirig  set  down  to  learn  Euclid.  In  the  school 
I  have  long  been  connected  our  Inys  always  begin 
niler  and  compasses,  and  are  not  introducc<l  to 


any  formal  geometry  until  ihey  have  gone  through  a  considerable 
course  of  easy  geomelcicnl  drawing.  Their  first  text-book  i.>. 
Mr.  Bradshaw's  admirable  "  First  Step  in  Euclid,"  and  from 
this  ihey  go  on  to  one  or  other  o(  the  modern  editions  of 
Euclid,  being  encouraged  from  the  very  first  to  pay  much 
atieniion  to  easy  exercises.  As  for  the  leaniin^  of  Euclid,  the 
propositions  are  explaine<l  on  the  black-Vxiard,  with  varied 
lettering  and  diagrams,  and  made  interesting  by  concrete 
illusirations.  But  in  the  early  stages  written  work  alway.s 
occupies  a  subordinate  position;  the  boy  has  little  to  "get 
up  "  and  little  to  write  ;  he  is  constantly  being  made  to  think 
for  himself,  the  stimulus  being  furnished  by  frequent  examination 
at  the  black-board.  When  it  cumes  to  writing  out  the  proposi- 
tions, he  is  not  asked  to  repro<iuce  the  text  with  verbal  accuracy: 
he  is  encouraged  (sometimes  compelled)  to  use  different  letter- 
ing, abbreviated  language,  and  varied  diagrams.  In  a  word, 
his  intelligence  and  interest  are  evoked  at  every  stage.  With 
such  a  l>eginning  as  this — and  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
or  that  school — Euclid  is  robbed  of  its  terrors,  and  made  what 
M.-ij'^r  MacMahon  called  "an  instrument  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind." 

In  (his  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  the  eonlroversy 
has  so  far  reci^nised  only  two  classes  of  learners:  (i.)  the 
sludents  of  mathematical  ability  who  propose  lo  Inllow  up  thc 
suliject  at  the  university  or  elsewhere;  (ii.)  those  who  requiri; 
at  an  early  stage  a  familiarity  with  mathematical  results  for  ihc 
purposes  of  applied  science  in  some  fulure  profession.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  these  two  classes  together  cover  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  in  our  secondary  schools.  The  discussion 
is  surely  incomplete  until  it  has  considered  the  needs  of  thai 
enormous  preponderance  ol  pupils  who,  without  aptitude  for 
mathematical  study,  and  under  no  necessity  of  acquiring 
technical  knowledge,  may  and  do  derive  real  inlelleclual  advan- 
tage from  lessons  in  pure  deductive  reasoning.  Nothing  has  a> 
yet  been  devised  as  effective  for  this  purpose  as  the  Euclidean 
form  of  proof,  notwithstanding  possible  objections  from  the 
point  of  view  of  pure  malhemalics  or  practical  geometry. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  a  shortened  course  of  Euclid  by  judicious 
omission  and  re-adjustment.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  a  Committee  of  twenty-two  masters,  as  published 
in  N'alure  and  elsewhere.  Their  proposals  with  regard  to 
geoll^etry  apiJear  to  be  the  most  sensible  that  have  yet  been 
propouniled ;  still  it  is  only  fair  lo  remark  that  the  memorandum 
is  not  a  spontaneous  one,  that  it  rellecis  a  partial  opinion  from 
nine  schools  only,  and  in  some  of  ihese  ihe  older  and  more 
experienced  masters  are  conspicuous  for  their  silence. 

The  legislation  that  is  being  attempted  is  to  affect  all  the 
pupils  and  all  the  teachers  in  some  thuusands  of  schools:  for 
this  reason  alone  anything  like  hasty  or  sweeping  change  is 
to  be  deprecated.  If  a  sensible  beginning  through  the  medium 
ol  easy  geometrical  drawing  can  be  insisle.l  ufoii,  and  Ihis 
followed  up  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  esscnti.ils  of  Euclid, 
I  venture  lo  think  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  carried  through  with 
safely  at  present.  One  thing  seems  certain,  \\t.,  that  some 
of  the  ideas  so  confidently  pMposed  by  Prof.  Perry  can  never 
be  carried  out  under  the  restrictions  and  limitations  inseparable 
from  the  taiching  of  pupiU  of  v.irious  ability  in  large  classes. 
He  talks,  for  instance,  of  the  "thoughtful  teacher"  adapting 
his  sequence  to  "  the  particular  kind  of  boy  he  has  to  teach." 
Any  master  of  experience  would  answer  that  several  particulai 
kinds  of  boy  may  exist  in  a  comparatively  small  class.  Then 
his  other  concluding  suggestions  about  what  is  to  be  "left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  "  and  what  the  "  thoughtful 
teacher  ought  to  know"  .  .  .  "may  freely  use"  .  .  .  "may 
allow  "  are  vague  and  unpractical.  Under  no  system  will  it  do 
to  act  un  Ihc  supposition  that  all  teachers  are  sufficiently  experi- 
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enced  and  "  thoughtful "  to  be  left  to  themselves  or  to  wide 
discTetion. 

The  frequent  changes  in  a  staff  of  teachets  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  it  U  impossible  to  ignore  all  the  diflicuUies 
and  limitations  arising  out  of  a  pupil's  succetsive  stages  as 
he  passes  from  one  class  to  annlher  througli  the  hands  of 
diflFerent  teachers.  Finalljr,  if  it  is  irue,  as  it  has  been  said, 
that  we  "  shall  need  better  leacbers  fur  the  new  sjrlUbos  than 
for  the  one  it  is  inteniicd  to  dis|i1gce,"  and  that  "  an  inditferent 
mathematician  would  do  much  harm,  because  so  much  is  left  to 
his  own  badly  trained  initiative,"  it  is  equally  (rue  that  experi- 
ence  is  the  only  test  of  good  teaching ;  and  it  is  possible, 
as  I  have  myself  teeo,  for  a  Smith's  Piizeman  lo  fail  miserably, 
while  bis  colleague,  who  look  a  very  humble  place  as  a  Junio; 
Optime,  was  a  successful  and  inspiring  lecher  of  Euclid,  with  a 
real  love  for  the  subject. 

As  I  have  criticised  freely  the  npininns  of  some  who  are 
known  to  me  either  personally  or  through  correspondence,  and 
as  I  have  no  wish  to  advertise  a  school  where  I  believe  Euclid 
has  for  many  years  been  taught  rationally  and  with  good  results, 
perhaps  I  may  Ite  allowed  to  hide  my  identity  under  the 
signature 

EXPCHtENTIA    DOCBT. 

*.*  Since  this  was  written,  a  iipecial  mathematical  number  of 
The  School  World  has  been  issued.  In  one  or  two  places 
I  appear  to  have  traversed  exactly  the  same  ground  as  other 
writers,  but  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  my  remarks 
unaltered,  as  a  sponlaneoiu  contribution  to  the  discusaion. 

Bio^aphieB  in  English  History. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  any  book  wbich  contains  bio- 
graphies of  personages  occurring  in  the  History  of  England  ? 
We  teach  the  outlines  of  the  whole  history  of  England,  including 
the  Saxon  period. 

Of  course,  biographies  are  inclurled  in  the  usual  IcKt-booka, 
but  I  require  a  school  book  entirely  devoted  to  biographies. 

Also,  please  let  me  know  whence  I  can  get  examination  test- 
cards  on  the  History  of  England,  and  English  Gimposilion  and 
Grammar. 

P.  B.  J  OS  LIE. 

Grasia  College,  Gondal, 

Bombay  Presidency. 

(l)  Class-book  of  Bitgrapkus  iH  EugtisH  Histoty.^T\it  most 
suitable  books  known  to  us  arc  "The  British  Biographical 
Reader "  (Blackie,  ts,  dd.)  and  "  famous  Englishmen "  by 
John  Finnemore  (Black,  a  vols.,  each  is.  41!.},  Tlie  former 
contains  character  sketches,  rather  than  biographies,  of  seventy- 
live  great  men  in  various  departments  of  life  ;  and  they  are  taken 
from  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Fuller,  Macaulay,  Froudc, 
and  Guizot.  The  latter  deals  with  twenty  persons  in  the  first 
volume,  extending  fium  Alfred  10  Elizabeth,  and  is  illustrated. 
This  volume  was  fully  ilescribed  in  the  August,  1901,  issue  of 
Tub  School  Woklu.  Messrs.  Black  have  in  preparation  a 
four-volume  series  entitled  "  History  in  Biography,"  which 
might  interest  our  correspondent. 

There  is  much  biographical  matter  in  the  excellent  Readera 
new  being  published  by  Messrs.  Arnold,  Longmans,  McDougal, 
and  Macmillan.  The  only  volumes  of  the  kind  recommended 
in  Prof.  Withers'  recent  Memorandum — Miss  Stirling's  "Toich- 
bearers  of  History  "  (Nelson,  js.  6d.)  and  Miss  Vonge's  "  Book 
of  Golden  Deeds"  (Macmillan,  2s,  6d.) — deal  with  foreigners 
also. 

(»)  Test  Cards  in  History  and  Comftasition. — We  know  of 
none  published  as  lest  tards.  But  some  reprints  of  Schooi, 
Wr^KLI)  test-papers  an:  istill  un  ^-ale. 


Snhjeeta  for  London  Vktricnlstioii  Bxunlii 

The  A.M.A.  Committee  seem  to  recommend 
"  English  "  subject  at  Matriculation  should  be  "motl 
English  History,  and  Geography." 

Might  I  suggest  that,  if  the  Regulations  ore  to  be  c 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  that  timt 
absurdity,  "English  History  to  the  end  ol  the  S- 
Century."  Why  such  a  period  was  first  chosen,  and 
remained  so  long,  are  mysteries  which  can  hardl) 
saii»fictory  explanation.  But  the  mere  fact  that  it 
"the  Matric.  period"  during  the  past  generation  is 
why  it  should  continue  for  another  generation.  I  a 
to  suggest  as  a  substitute — seeing  that  the  University 
is  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  an  Imperial  Ui 
"the  outlinra  of  British  History,"  in  a  wide  but  nc 
sense.  Hew  hmu  the  British  I  standi,  once  a  rt 
itegligihli  dependtiKy  of  a  MtdittrroHtan  Empire,  fon 
centn  of  a  werfd-taide  Oiianic  Empire  ?  That,  I  take 
be  the  central  thought — to  be  taken  in  close  c< 
with  both  "mother  tongue"  and  "geography."  B; 
English  is  not  the  "  mother  tongue "  of  all  citize 
'*  free,  tolerant  and  unaggressive  empire."  Such  a  wi 
would  need  to  be  limited  in  practice  by  (a)  a 
{h)  observance  of  the  lylUibus  (which,  to  judge  by  lh< 
very  exitcting  demand  to  make  on  London  examiners 
all,  there  should  be  a  non-expert  moderator  ol  a  ] 
confronted  with  Q.  8  in  the  paper  set  last  January,  ah 
his  pen  thtough  A/ney,  Brill,  Tutbury  and  Snttrtui 
ground  that  "I've  never  heard  of  them,  and  whi 
know  I'jnV  HnoaiUdgt  Ikat  ought  to  Ae  madt  <omp 
ntmtriimlants." 

Doubtless  "  General  History "  would  be  somewb 
but,  considering  how  very  many  of  those  who  take  ih 
lation  Examination  are  destined  to  be  teachers,  has 
natiooal  history "  as  one  of  their  c1«b  subjects, 
British  history  as  practically  more  suitable. 

C.  S.  FKARi 

Cambridge. 
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BT  J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.  have  in  preparation  the  followitig  Important  Educational  Works:— 

rS  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK  (On  the  Model  of  "  The  Modern  Lungimge  Serio/')  by  }.  W.  E.  Piabce  and  H.  W.  Atkinson,  with 
imtioos  by  Misi  E.  Dukiiam.  THE  TEMPLE  SHAKE'^PEARE  FOR  SCHOOLS,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Oliphant 
tl  be  ioauKuraird  with  the  following  volumes:  THE  TEMPEST,  edited  by  the  GitXKRAL  EotTOB,  ilinslraled  by  Walteii  Ckans; 
klER  NIGHTS  DREAM,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Flkckeh,  M.A.,  D.C.U,  illustrated  by  R.  Annisg  Bell;  HENRY  V.,  illiu- 
■mm  WiiiON.  THE  TEMPLE  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  TEXTS,  PREPARED  FOR  SCHOOLS;  first  volumes:  Scott's 
E  LAST  MINSTREL,  edited  by  J.  W.  Voosc,  M.A.  ;  MARMION,  edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Davidson,  M.A-;  LADY  OF  THE 
I  by  Flora  Masson.  THE  TEMPLE  SERIES  OF  CLASSICAL  TEXTS,  PREPARED  FOR  SCHOOI-S— Cassar's  DE  HELLO 
look  I.,  edited  by  ProC  A.  S.  Wti.KtNS,  LL.D.  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES-New  Volume:  DENT'S  ANDERSEN  IN 
Siutraced  by  the  Brothers  Robinson.     *.*  Sfaia/  Pnsptclus,  giviiig  Full  PttrlicHlari,  om  AfflicatiaK. 

TWO  NEW  "  SHORT  HISTORIES."    With  Maps.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  net  each. 


OUSH  COLONIES.  By  Acnes  F.  Dodd. 
Jy  written  and  judiciL-uily  proportioned  as  to  convey  a  vcrj' 
ine  component  paiis  of  the  Empire,  and  how  we  came  by 
HAL  op  Education. 


THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE.     By  G.  E.  Gkbbn,  M.A. 

'*  This  is  A  type  of  text-book  that  we  should  be  glad  lo  see  mors  of 

We  can  thoroughly  recommend  ii. "-Practical  Tkacher. 


ITS  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES.    Edited hyWaiutRippmam,M. a. 

^vindples  advocated  by  the  pioneers  of  ihc  Reform  .Movement  in  Gcrm.iny  (^VrKToK,  Fkanke,  Wai.tee,  &C,),  by  the  Attociatton  Phenitifiu 
itiMuttf,  and  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  teachers  in  SwiLrerland,  Scandinavia,  atid  America. 
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^V  frencb. 

^MT  FRENCH  BOOK.    Based  on  the  Hsl»l  Pictures 
^^Bft.    By  S.  Ai.CR  and  W,   RtppMANN.    Seventh  Fditiom, 
llMt»  Thmua^J.)    Cluth,  IS.  6d.  neL 
w  KJitiffn  contaJHJ  s  'im/U  S9mgi^  with  music. 

UIOOBD  FRENCH  BOOK.    By  S.  Alce  and  W.  Ripr- 
luslralcd  byC  E.  Bhock.   Srccnd  Edition.    Cloth,  is.  6d.  net, 

I   OAILT  LIFE.    Common  Words  and  Common  Things, 
by  W.  RjrPMAMN   from    Dr.    Kron's    "  I^  Petit  Parisien." 

6d.lMt. 

■CHOOL  ORAHMJIR  OF  MODERN  FRENCH. 

.    ClaRkii,    M.A.,   and    C.   J.  Ml'KRAY,   B.A.      3s.  6d.  neu 
niant  hooV."— Saturday  Review.  \Just  published. 


©crman. 

■  DENT'S  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK.  Bused  on  the  Hslsel  Pictures 
of  the  Seasons.  By  S.  Alce,  S.  Hamburger,  and  W.  Rippmann. 
Fourth  t Enstishi  Edition.     Cloth,  2S.  net. 

t  GERMAN  DAILY  LIFE.  By  Dr.  Kron.  Second  Edititn. 
Cloth,  9S.  6d.  neL 

Sox  treacbere. 

HINTS  ON  TEACHING  FRENCH.  With  a  Running  Cob. 
menlary  to  Dent's  First  and  Second  French  Books.  By  W.  Rippuann, 
M.A.      .^tcond  F.diticn.     Revised  and  Enlttrged.     is.fid.net. 

HINTS  ON  TEACHING  GERMAN.  With  a  Running  Coniincnl- 
ar>'  to  Dent's  First  German  Book  and  German  Reader.    Cloth,  is.  fid.  net. 


Teachers  of  the  Subjecu  may  have  Specimen  Copies  of  books  marked  *  free  ;  t  half-price.    Catalogues  and  Lists  on  application. 
J.    M.    DENT    &    CO.,  J9  &    30,   Bedford   Street,   London,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN    &  CO.'S 
NEW    EDUCATIONAL   WORKS. 


■ICMILLAH'S  MIHUALI  FOR  TEAORERS.-Nt«r  Volume. 
Principles  of  Class  Teaching.     By  J.  J.  Findlav,  M.A., 

Head  .Maittcr  of  the  Cardiff  Intermediate  School  for  Boy*.     Globe  Bvo. 

[Kndf  ikorily. 

LATIN    AND    GREEK. 

Latin  Passages  for  Translation.     For  the  use  of  Higher 

Fonni  in  Sclit^oU,  and  of  Students  working  for  Paii  Degree*.  Selected 
hy  M.  Alpoxo,  l.«cturcr  in  Classics  at  Girton  and  Westfietd  Colleces. 
(!»I<">be  Svo.,  3s. 

CLASSICAL  SERIES.-New  Volume. 

The  Antigone  of  Sophokles.     With  Introduction,   Nom, 

.and  Appeiuliccs.     By  M.  \,  Bavfielu,  M..\.     Fcap.  Bvo,  sf.  6d. 
luiuiatianai ^eu'i.^'*  .Knnats^icd  in  a^  ihoruughly  exDaustive  and  intelli* 
gent  a  manner  as  the   most  faslidious  teacher  could  desire.  ...     A  more 
useful  edition  could  not  be  placed  in  the  tiandfc  of  the  young  student." 

■AOHILLAH-B  ORBEK  COURSR.-New  Volume. 

Greek  Prose  Composition.    By  S.  O.  Anhrrw,   M.A., 

Headmaster  of  the  Hulmc  (".rammar  School,  Oldham.     Glotje  Svo. 

[RtmJy  ihortfy. 

ENGLISH. 

Key  to  Outline  of  English  Grammar,  By  J.  C.  Nespield, 

M..\.     Glohe  8\o.     as.  6d.  net. 

Words  and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech.     By  Prol.  J. 

B.  Grkknough  and  I*ro(\  G.  I*  KlTTKKOcr.     Cro*m  Svo,  5s.  net. 
Pitat. — "  The  popular  price  at  which  it  is  issued  ought  to  ensure  for  it  the 
success  which  its  merits  deserve." 

A  Text-book  of  Applied  English  Grammar.      By  Prnf. 

E.  H.  Le«is,  Ph.D.    Glotw  Svo,  7S. 

FRENCH    AND    GERMAN. 

■ACMILLAH'S  PRIMARY  BERIEB.-.N'ew  Volume. 
Les  Histoires  de  Tante.      By  K.   D'Aussas  (M.  and   K. 
RocBT).      With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by   the  Authors,    under  the 
direction  of  K.  K.  RotiET.     Globe  fivo,  is.  6d. 
EducatimwU  Nctvi — "An   excellent   feature   of   the   book   is   the  notes, 
which  are  very  helpful  and  thoroughly  up.to.date.     The  stories  are  interest* 
ing,  and  provide  a  good  i^eneral  vocabulary." 

BIEPMAHH'S  ELEMBRTIRT  PREMCH  8ERIBB.-New  Volume. 
Napolion.     Par  .'^i  exanuke  Dumas.     Adapted  and  Edited 
by  W.  W.  VAt;cH*N,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College.    With 
Map.     Globe  Svo,  9S. 

Word  and  Phrasebook  for  "Napol6on."     Globe    Svo, 

Sewed.     6d. 

Key  to  Appendices  of  "  Napol6on."  Globe  Svo.  zs.6d.net. 
BEIPMAMH-B  ELEMEHTART  OERHAR  BERIEB.-New  Volume. 

Hermann  der  Cherusker  und  die  Schlacht  im  Teuto- 
burger  Walde.  Von  Ferdinand  Gocueu  Kdited  by  J.  E.sser, 
Master  of  Modem  Languages,  Madras  College,  St.  Andrew  s.  Globe 
Svo,  as. 

Word  and  Phrase  Book  to  .satne.    Globe  Svo,  sewed,  6d. 
Key  to  Appendices  of  same.     Globe  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MATHEMATICS    AND    SCIENCE. 

Algebraical     Examples.       Sii|)[)lcmenlary     lo    Hai.i.    and 

Knight's    Algebra   for    Beginners    and    Elementary    Algebra 

I  (Chapv  I.-XXVII.X   r,y  H.  S.  Hall.  M.A.   With  o.  wlihoui  Answers. 

Globe  Svo,  as. 

£</wc«/i>«<i/AVix«.  —  "  Very  carefully  graduoted  in  accordance  with  the 

hooks  mentioned  alwve.    .    .    .  Although  compile<]  ftir  use  with  these  iKHjks. 

it  will  be  of  use  as  supplement  to  any  work." 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Calculus.      With  IIIus- 

Iraliorw  from  Geometry,  .Mechanics,  and  Physicv       I!y  Prof  Gkoih.i- 
A.  GinsoN,  M..\..  I''.R.S.K.      Crown  6vo,  7s.  &d. 
Oitardian,  —  "  In  all  ways  a  most  scholarly  and  noteworthy  treatise." 

Spherical  Trigonometry  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 

Schooli.     By  the  late  1.  ToOHUNTiti!,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     RevLsed  by  ;. 

G.  Lkathfm,  M.A.,  D.Sc.     Crown  Svo,  75.  6d. 

Royai  CoiUft  of  Scienct  Ma^asint,  —  '*  The  reviser  has  prodticed  a  book 

of  which  he  might  well  lie  proud.     It  should  rank  as  high  in  the  present  as 

Todhanter's  has  in  the  past,  and  nu  hi^^her  tribute  could  be  paid.    ...    A 

model   text-book.    .     .    .    Should    l>e   in    the    hands  of   cver>*   student   of 

spherical  trigonometr>'." 

Practical     Exercises    in    Magnetism    and     Electricity. 

Being  a  Laboratory  Course  for  Schools  of  Science.     Hy  FI.  fcl,  Haki  ev, 
B.Sc.Lond.     Globe  Svo,  »s.  6d. 
Ediuatienat  Snvs.—'*  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  hiuhly  of  this  book." 

An  Elementary  Book  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
and  their  Application.  By  Prores.sor5  D.  C  and  J.  P.  Jackson. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  College  Text-Book  of  Chemistry.     By  Ira  Remses. 

Extra  crown  Svo,  Ss.  6d.  net. 
K»jmi  ColUgt  t^Sdencr  Marasint.  —  '*  ThU  leal'hook   Is  written   in  an 
extremely  good,  intelligent  style,  and  is  quite  up-to^late.    .    .    .    Can  He 
recommended  as  a  thoroughly  sound  text-book  of  cbemistr>-." 

Haemltlan  &  Co.,  Limiled,  St,  Nttrtfn's  Street,  LondOD,  W.C, 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHB 

(Under  the  manaRement  of  a  Committee  appointed  bj  the  Tuaahed 

0]llet;e  of  Preeeptora,  Beadmiatreuer  AjaoeUUon,  AjaoodaMtt 

Ajaialatit-Mlitiauee,  and  Private  Soboola'  AasodatlOB.)  1 

jddr«>— 74,  Ootraa  Stbcr,  Loaoox,  W.O.  I 

SvMraP— Miu  A0NX8  O.  OOOFia  ^ 

Tbla  Agency  baa  been  eetabliahed  for  the  ptirpoee  tit  anabltng  1 
to  and  work  withoat  uoneeesiary  cn«t.  All  leei  have  theiSfq 
calenlatad  on  the  loweat  baali  to  cover  the  working  expeoaea.    ' 

Beadmletreaie*  of  Public  and  Private  BcbooU,  and  Parent*  vk 
Teaehen,  or  Teaehen  HeUng  appointmenta,  are  invited  to  appll 
Afieney. 

Many  Oiadnatee  and  Trained  Teaehen  for  Schools  and  Private  >|| 
Visiting  Teachers  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  Bal))eota ; ' 
Tnachen  of  varlons  nationalities ;  Kindergarten  and  other  TWoI 
OD  the  Register,  and  every  endeavoor  is  made  to  supply  snltabi| 
dates  for  any  vacancy. 

School  Partuerahlps  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 

Olllce  hours — f).M  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  Honr*  for  Interviawa  ■) 
10.10  am.  to  1  p.ni.,  and  i  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Wednesdays  to  LW  p.i 
when  the  olTlce  Is  closed.  | 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEAGHEt 

Supplies  experienced  Teacher*,  with  University  dlstinotloiis  in 
HathsmsCios,   Bnglbih 


Ijtngtis^  and   Ltteratnre, 
iralian  and  Scieuce   to    PUBLIC 


History, 


»lj| 


Prenoh.     Grtrman, 
BCH00L8,  OS  : 

(1)    ABSIBTART  MIBTREBBBB. 

W    REBIDERT  ARD   VIBITIRO  TBA0HBR8  for  speeial  sul( 

(S)    LBCTURBRB. 

(4)  EXAHIRERB,  The  Examinations  are  conducted  In  Pali 
Private  Bebools  in  all  subjects  by  written  papan,  ■ 
rort  by  Examiners  of  long  profeastonal  stanaln^  aoJ 
tlonai  exparlanoa.  ^ 

Applications  to  tw  iiiadr  v<  Miss  Gri'>sr,  Sw.,  48,  Hall  Ol4 
Rnnslngton,  W. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASl 

33,  Southampton  Strkkt,  Bloou&suhv  Sqlarb,  W.Ci 

Ki£iitmr—K%\.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  (Canub-X 

Low  cominiuions.    Liberal  di^ount. 

Headnuutcn  having    vacancies  on   their    staffs   and 
seeking  appointmenu  are  asked  to  commuDicate  with  the  Rjkgu 

OfBce  hours  ;  toa.m.  to  s  p.m.  ;   Saturdays,  10  a.  m.  to  t  p. m.     I^ 
generally  between  these  hours,  or  by  special  appoiniment. 

For  other  scholastic  advertisements  see  p.  iv. 

SIGHT-StNGING  DEMONSTRATIoi 

Staff  and  Sol-fa. 


ImJ 


Ear  Training.  Musical  Dictation.  Menta]  Ha 
Sounds.  Conducted  br  Mr.  CtiRWEN,  with  illustrsd 
children.  Purcell  Room,  24,  Borners  Street,  Londq 
Satui^ay  aftemoon.s,  April  12  and  26,  at  three  J 
.Admission  Frke.  Principals  and  Teachers  in  toi 
Spring  Vacation  specially  invited.  1 

NEWNHAM  OOLLBOB,  CAMBRIDOM 

Four  Scholnrfhips  of  £s°  >nd  one  of  £1^,  a  >'ear,  tenable  for  thr«fl 
Newnham  College,  are  ofTercd  for  competition  in  the  Camhridgj 
Ixical  Examination  in  June  next.  ParticuLirs  as  to  the  conditions  j 
■  he  Scbolarshipfi  will  he  aw.-irded  can  be  obtained  from  the  PrincipM 

For  other  Scholastic  Advertisements  saa  p.  % 

THE  SCHOOL  WOR) 

Prepaid  Subscription,  including  postage, 
8s.  per  annum.  | 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENl 
Page         i5 

Half  Page,  or  Coliimn         2 

Quarter  Page,  or  Half  Colmnn         ...    il 
One  Elgbtb  Page,  or  Quarter  CoIdid  ...     0 

Small  Spaces  pro  rata.     Terms  for  Seric 
Insertions  on  Application. 


•ItfBC^  by  lh«  Bu.d-Mast*r,  Oloueeiltr  Munlelpal  School 
Art,  for  UH  In  Sehooli  of  Art  knd  Art  CI&mm. 


Aaiij  QMful  for  Preearm  Drawing  and  Braih  Worki 
Mtoa  by  the  Board  of  Educatiou.  Simplifies  modd 
;  givas  the  essential,  aearly  vertical  piano  for  draw- 
ee. Ko  stooping.  Healthful  and  correct  positiooai 
la  of  all  ages.    largely  used  in  Schools  of  Art. 

De&l.  atained  and  varnished,  68.  each; 
if  ordered  in  quantity,  6b.  6d. 


.It<,    1902. 
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r  "Enoletlelb"  Easel 


or  niaatraud  Proipwtiu,  nlth  Teitlmonlalt,  addreu 

UR  ENGLEFIELD,  Longford,  GLOUCESTER. 


.    POOLE    &    CO. 

(BSTABLIHHKD    18&4), 

CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD,   LONDON. 

>I^  CLASSICAL,  M.\THEMATICAL.  SCIENTIFIC, 
A2n)  STUDENTS'  THEOLOGICAL 

ksellers,  New  and  SecoQd-iiand. 


^tie«  M  to  Prices  of  Books  in  our  VERY  LARGE 
STOCK  answered. 

300KS     BOUGHT. 


tPY  IK  MARCH.      Price  2g.  6d.,  free  by  post. 

THE 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR    THE    YEAB    1902, 

COHTAIKISQ 

formation    respeotiiig   the   objects   and 

18  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 

Bisers,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 

various    Examinations,    &c.,    with    an 

p«ndlx  containing  the  following  Examina- 

n  Papers:— 

,«4alE«amiDationof  Teachers  I  Midsunimor.  1901. 

r  OiptoBiaa        / 

Do.  do.  do.  Christmas,  1901. 

•J!?J?!i^?^'""''°°  °'  ^"P'^1  Midsummer.  1901. 

Do.  do.  do,  Christmas,  1901. 

',*^  ^  ProfoMional    Pre-l  j,^^i,    jg^j 
Binary  Kzaintnalion    . .         . .  j 

Do.'  do.  do.  September,  1901. 

tat  L«WBf  Forms  Examlna.  j  Midsummer.  1901. 

da.  do.  Christmas,  1901. 

liONDON : 
IC18  HODGSON,  89.  Farringdon  St.,  B.C. 


Hbe  IRugb?  Iprees, 


HIGH    CLASS 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

EXAMINATION   PAPERS, 

REPORTS,   PROSPECTUSES, 
LISTS,    PROGRAMMES, 


ALL  REQUIREMENTS. 


HIGHEST    TESTIMONIALS. 


Partioulara   and   Estimates   Post    Free. 


POST  AND  TBLBORAPH  ADDRESS: 


RUGBY. 
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C.  E.  MULLER,  ORME  &  CO., 

148,    HIGH    HOLBOBN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

AST>     AT 

IM,  Oxford  Street,  HancheBter   (Ailjuinntg  Owenti  Colleije). 
Manufacturers    of    Apparatus  for    Teachinf/ 

CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, 
MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTATICS,  &c. 

2)ealer9  in  pure  anj)  Commercial 
(Ibcmtcalg. 

••^  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  COLLEGES, 

SCHOOLS.  INSTITUTES,  &c.-»i 

Soientific    Glass-Blowing    from    Sketch 
promptly   executed   by  oar 
own    workmen. 
Scientific  Apparatus  Repaired. 

Students'  Sets  of  Apparatus. 

NEW    ELECTRICAL    LI8T,-JU8T    READY  (  pQg.^   p^^^ 
SPECIAL     LIST    OF     BALANCES  j 


I 


PUIS  EXHIBITION,  1900. 

JOSEPH 


Higheit  Possible  Award. 

ONLY 
"ORAMD    PRIX" 

exclusively  awarded  for 
Steel  Pous. 


CILLOTT'S 
PENS, 


Numbers  for  use  in  Schools — 361, 

862,  882,  404,  729,  303,  170. 

166,  6,  6,  292.  293,  291  (Mapping), 

669  (Drawing). 


Of  Highest  Quality  ;  and,  having  Greatest  Durability, 
are  therefore  CHEAPEST. 


A  UELUULE  llUliuVKU  I'DK.M  OF 

H.S    APPARATUS 

(PBOOUCmO    BOTH    QAB    ARD    SOLUTIOR). 

\Sniioh  will  last  for  many  moDths  iu  constant  uuo,  without 

renewals  or  cleaning  (descriptive  Pamphlet  sent 

on  application),  can  be  obtained  from 

BREWSTER,    SMITH    &    CO., 

6,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 

Manufacturers   and   Importers  of  Chemical  Apparatus    and 
Pure  Chemicals. 


■peot&l    Cheap    Porcelain     Basins,    Stoppered    Bottles, 

Flasks,  Pipettes,  and  Graduated  Vessels,  for 

School  use. 


Chemical  Apparatus  Price  List  Pott  Free  to  Teachers. 


Irlsb  Bmich.-DDBLIN :  i79,^ GREAT  BRDNSWICK  STI 
SESSION     1901-1902, 

THE  LATEST  AMD  BEST  VALUE. 


Balance*,  Agate  in  Metal,  Edges  and   Planev  Levelllll 
Plummet.  Special  Support  for  Beam,  and  Turn  Button  I 

Lever. 
BSO<rm.,eaata£l  13a.  6d.  net.    100grm.,aa<sh£t  Oa.< 
Cases  for  above  8>.  6d.  and  10a.  each. 


BUY  DIRECTJROjl  pyjUp  fljy^RIS  &  fiO, 
Scientific  Apparatus  Makers 

Telephone  No.  la  BIRMIN4 


TO    THE 

CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER     LOG A 
EXAMINATION. 

By  the  Tuton  of  the  University  Examlnatloi 
Institution. 

Containing  particulars  as  to  bonks  recommended  lorlW 
1903,  and  general  suggestions  for  a  method  of  study,  i 
statistical  tables  (not  obtainable  elsewhere). 

New  Edition,  80  pages,  obtainable  post  free,  b] 
Candidate  by  writing  to  the  Manager  of  the  lustiU 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wetuouth,  M.A.,  97,  Southampton  { 
Strand,  London,   W.C. 


.QJ 


■^ 


101  U.E.P.I.  Candidates  prepared  sucoesefully  to) 
Examination  during  1896-1901 ,  of  whom  69  gained  distioi 
At  the  Examination  held  in  December,  1900,  which  i| 
fined  to  Mathematics  and  Languages,  of  the  three  ( 
dates  who  took  distinction  in  German  two  were  prepM 
this  Institution ;  so  also  was  one  of  the  two  who  tool 
tinotion  in  French,  Also  in  Mathematics,  one  of  Ibi 
who  took  a  first  class  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  Matben 
Tutors  of  the  Institution.  At  the  Juno,  lUOl,  E, 
60  U. E.P.I,  candidates  passed,  of  whom  18  tool 
First  Class  or  Distinction. 


JOBV  B*u,  Boas  *  Danauaoa,  Ltd.,  OxfOtd  aoIlS^  B«-M,  Oraot  TltohSald  Btrwit,  OsSoti  Stnet.  W. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOE  THE  YEAR  1902, 
coNTAmnto 
All  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  varions  Examinations,  &c.,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Examina- 
tion Papers: — 

for  Diplomas        jMidanrnmer,  1901. 

5.  Do.  do.  do.  Chrigtmaa,  1901. 
8.  Paperssct  at  ExaminaHon  of  Papitsjuj^^  ^g^, 

for  CortincatCB )  .    -»  . 

4.  Do.  do.  do.  Ohristmas,  1901. 

6.  Papers    set    at    Profedsional     Pre-]  .,  „,     ,f^, 

liminarjr  Examination    ..         . .  |  Maroh,  1901. 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  September,  1901. 

7.  Papers  set  at  Lower  Forms  Eiamina- 1  jjijg^^,^^     jgOj_ 

tion  ■  ■         • .         •  •         > . ) 

8.  Do.  do.  do.  Chrigtmas,  1901. 


liONDON: 
rFBANCIS  HODGSON,  89,  Earringdon  St.,  E.G. 


XTbe  IRugb?  lp>rj 

HIGH    CliASS 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHI 

EXAMINATION   PAPERS, 

REPORTS,    PROSPECTUSl 
LISTS,   PROGRAMl 

AND 

ALL   REQUIRl 


HIGHEST    TESTIMONIi 


Particulars   and   Estimates 


POST  AND  TELEORAPB  ADDRSl 

TIELE    RUGBY    Pit 

RUGBY. 


C-i^v.  1902.] 
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EXCEPTIONAL     VALUE. 


Ka  .'..XB —  New 
Chemloal  an  d 
Analytical 
Bala  n  o  e .    Short 

Buaiii  (Bimgp'8  SyS' 
lain),  in  b^t  finit4)ie<l 
Glui  Cu«  wiLh  irnnt 
aoJ  b4ck  .lldlDK 
doore  and  two  Hide 
doora.  Bottom  of 
CuepoIUhfldniarblc. 

Betm  mad«  In  ont* 
piecti  aud  rlchlv 
^■ilded. 

A  <  a  t  •  knife 
cdgea  and  planes. 
Koale  pani  provideii 
with  compeniiation 
ban^era.  AppanlUH 
for  arn»t  of  b«am, 
forit«adylQK  the  pans 
and  for  uioviug  the 
sliding  weight. 

Beam,  stirrup' 
and  pana  ara  richly 
gUded. 

Tumii  to  Atti  mlu. 
100,  CIO  lO*.;   2110, 


M  Rraininea  in  each  pan,  O  17b.  6d 

If  ««ppll(4  with  Alumlniam  Baam,  extra  8a< 

WEIQHT8  SUITABLE~^FOR   ABOVE. 


Xo.  WXMA.— 
sf  Klohly  out 
i  PsIUtMd  MahOR- 
lUdiDdaUdlTMloua 
Baeh  weight  moat 
•4tmad  to  the  very 
■ tMWBnejr. 

Rldan 
of   platJDuni 


loehiiUag 

to  «n.  iSP. 
.«  ««,saaa. 


CHEAP    FORM    OF    BALANCE 

Of  xTTiY  i-t^T  nxiHn,  with 
m^AITE     KNIFE    EDOBS    AND 
#%UM  I    El  BEARINGS. 

LSUf  FOBTiIiUVSLLINQ  SnaEWS.FIiUIiCB 
Ultuci,  SXTBA    HOOKS. 

aaniTiviL  to  onk   milliokamhb. 

k— IM  Otaaiim                                .    CI    •■.    Sd. 
«—»•-*  gl  ia«.    6d. 

OASCS  (WOOD)   POR   ABOVE. 

•  alalMd  to  reaemble  mahOfEany  and  are  .tippllod  with 
Bontaad  back.    Oo  lirUnR  (yoat  a  aprluK  anto- 
ar  il  n>|uli«d  height. 
100  [ram  «lj.,  S'S;  No.  .'.fiojA,  2."0,  10/6. 


No.  .'jOOT.— Stadant'a  Balaaoe  In  weU-tloUhed  poUahed  maliof. 
any  raae  with  coonlerpolaed  Hllding  door. 

AtfaM  knife  edgea  and  planea,  beam  aopport,  levelling  icrewa, 
plumD  bob,  and  double  hooka  foribeclSc  Kravfty  eiperimenta. 

Tarns  to  1  milMgrani  when  loaded  with  Ita  mudmnm  charge. 

To  weight  ion  grama  In  each  pan.    Price  48. 


WEIGHTS  SUITABLE   FOR   ABOVE. 

Nil.  r.0O7A.— Bat  of  WaUI>ta  in  well-nnlihed  maliogany  caaa, 
lOU  ^raramen  down  to  1  milligram.  Fiartiona  made  of  Aluminium. 
Forceps  alio  stipplicd  in  box.  We  strongly  recominf^nd  this  sat  where 
accuracy  must  be  accompanied  by  ecouumy.     Price  Ba.  6d. 


laaw 
uai. 


|«.   •«»  i,   oaOKUK,    tTK 


Sc 

r-<..,..  ) 


OHEAP  SET  OF  WEIGHTS  IN    POLISHEO   BOX. 

For  me  with  Balance  No-i.  .V»W>nil  Wl. 

Ka  600S.— 100  grammaa  to  1  niilllgram,  5«. 

No.  5()04  —800       „  „         „  7b. 

Bztra   Fractions,  almlUr  to  thme  soppll'd  In  abOTS  (No*.  SOOS  and 

r.004)  kept  In  utork.    Price  la.  Sd.  p<^r  dozen. 

Co.,    33-37,    Hatton    Wall,    London. 
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^H                 *i   Aim  4S   HARLBV  STREET,  CAVENOIBB  SQUARE,  W. 

■         (QUEEN'S     COLLEGE     FOR     LADIES. 

^H              ^                                     Foanded  IMS. 

^H                                  Palnm-HRR    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEM. 

^m                       PriKipal-TaE    Rev.    T.    W.    SHARPK,    M.A.,    0.a 

^H                 The  relief  aim  of  tha  Oollaga  U  to  gin  »  broad  edDcation  up  to  the 

^V           tgt  of  10.      Tha  College  Oourae  inppliea  at  the  aaine  lima  a  complete 

^H            prr-paration  for  studputa  who  desire  to  do  advanced  work  la    apiDoial 

^^B            bnocliea  of  learning,  either  In  the  College  or  elKwhere. 

^H                  Proresaoraol  ITnlvenily  distinction  deliver  Lectures  (enUilinf;  private 

^^M           reading)  In  Theoloey,  in  BnglUh  and  Por«lgn  Literatures,  and  Ulstrtry, 

^^M           and  conduct  Claaaea  In  Modern  and  Audent  LAnguagea,  in  Art«,  and  in 

^H          Selanosa. 

^H                  Papila  on  ntlde  with  Miss  Wood,  at  41,  Barley  Street 

^^M                  Fees  for  Oomponndera,  S  to  10  gulneaa  the  Tenn. 

^H                  Terms  for  separate  conraes,  and  otlier  particulars,  eto  ba  obtained 

^H           from  Miss  CuoDDicx,  Lady  Realdent 

/"COLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTC 

1j                          (Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter). 
^"^                  Bloomsbukv  Squabb,  Lonimn,  W.C       ^M 

DfPLOMA    EXAMtyATIONS.          " 
The  Examination's  of  Tenchers  for  the  College  Diplomas  are  fc 
first  week  in  January  and  the  first  week  in  July,  in  London  ax 
lollotving  provincial  Local  Cenue& :— viz.,  Birmingham.  Bristol,  L 
Manchcsicr. 
The  Diplomas  are  of  three  grailes— Associate,  Licentiate,  and  F 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  an  obligatory  subjec 
grade. 
Candidates  are  not  requited  to  pa«  in  all  subjects  at  one  Exarni 
Examination  fee,  One  Guinea ;  the  local,fee  at  the  Provindl 
is  los. 

Candidates  at  the  July  Examination  may  also  be  examined  / 
for  Special  Certificates  of  AHIily  It  Ttack.     The  fee  for   the 
Examination  is  One  Guinea. 

The  following  Priies  are  awarded  :— Theory  and   Practice  of  I 
/lo;  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  ;£s  :  Mathematics,  Zj !  Physica 
ij;  A  "Doreck  Scholarship,"  of  the  value  of  C^a,  to  the  cand 
having  attended  two  Courses  of  the  Lectures  for  Teachers  deliver 
College  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  having  passe< 
examination  for  a  College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  January  E« 
in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Kxaminations  may  be  obtained 
cation  to  the  Secreiary.     The  papers  set  at  the  Examinations  bd 
arc  printed  in  the  Coilege  Calendar,  pnce  is.  6d  ,  free  by  post. 

C.   R.   HODCSON,   B.A,,  Stt 

■         DATCHELOR      TRAINING       COLLEGE 

^H             -1-^                                        FOR    TEACHERS, 
^^H                                             OAMBHwau.  Obotc,  8.K. 
^V                                                     fWncipoI— MUs  Rioo. 
1                                             jrwrm  0/  WttVxl— Miss  Cutranm. 
01  her  Teachers  and  Lectorera. 
Prorldas  a  practical    course  of  professional   training  fbr  Teaehsn  in 
Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  clsisa  teaching  In  the 

DATCHELOR  (4f)0  puniU)  and  other  acboolai 
BTUDENTS    PREPARED    FOR     TBB     CAMBRIDOB    TBACBBRS' 

CERTIKIOATB  AND  LONDON  TBAOHINO  DIPLOMA. 
FREE  STUDKNTSBIP  awarded  annually  to  a  University  Oiadnat*  In 
Septetnbcr  or  Jauusrv,  when  the  College  ooursea  tjegin.      Also 
1                    A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  fbr  the  Examinatlona of  the 
1                                                      National  Froebel  Union.     Also 
1                    A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Inter.  ArU  or  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Examination. 
Fees  :  £16  to  £M  a  year  for  non-residsnta. 
A  comfortable  HALL  of  ElESIDENCE.      Terms  modente. 

THE   AN8TEY   PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

COLLEGE   FOR  WOMEN   TEAC 

Line's  Swedish   System  of  Eduoatioi 
and  Medical    Oymnaatios 

is  thoroughly  tsiughL 

THE  COLLEGE  is  situated  In  a  moat  healthy  and  beaul 
and  accommodates  32  students,  who  are  prepared  for  pnfeaal 
and  Introduced  to  remunerative  poets. 

Outdoor  antl  Indoor  GAMES.  SWIMMIXO,  DAHCHO  i 
Voice  Production  are  aJso  taught. 

Candidates  should  be  bright,  healthy,  intelligent,  won 
well-educated. 

The  course  lasts  two  years  and  the  cost  is  about  £100  a  yaai 

Age  of  admission  18  to  28. 

In  the  case  of  girls  who  are  not  strong,  or  wall  develops 
training  is  necessary,  which  In  this  case  Includes  Wood  Carving 

Apply  to— rAe  /'ni(CT';<iI,  ri<  Ucnamt,  BaUtoictii. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  TKAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Prlnclpal-MIia  M.  PUNNETT.  B.A.(Lon«l.). 

A  Residential  College  providing  a  Year's  Profaaalonal  Training 
'                                                              for  Secondary  Teachera. 

^H               The  Course  Includes  preparation  for  the  Oambrldn  Teicban'  Oattlflcata 
^H            fTbeory  and  Practice),  and  for  the  Teachen'  IHploma  of  tha  London 
^H             University.    The  studenU  attend  the  Cambridge  Univarslt7  Leotnrea  on 
^H            Teaching,  In  addition  to  those  of  the  resident  and  vlsltuig  lectorera. 
^H            Ample  opportunity  Is  given  for  practice  In  teaching  Science,  Languages, 
^^1            Mathematics,  and  other  subject*  In  rarioiu  schools  In  Cambridge. 
^^1               Btndenta  are  admitted  in  January  and  in  September.    Full  partlcnlars 
^H            as  to  qualifications  for  admission,  Scholarships,  and  Buraariea,  may  be 
^H            obUined  on  application  to  the  Friiccipai,,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  0 
AND  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

/■utron-HI.S    MAJESTY    TBE     KINO, 
/■rai'ieni— U.K.H.  The  Pbi.-ccs  of  Wales,  K.Q. 

■          TJHIVERBITT  COLLEOE,  BRISTOL.    Sessional  CouiB«a 
^^1                     are  organised  for  the  MatriciiUtion,  Prelimfnary  SclentlBc,  Inter- 
^^H            mediate  Arte  and  IntA^mtediate  Sclencn  Exainlnstious  of  the  UolTeriltf 
^H            of  London,  and  for  the  B.A.  and  D.Sc  Degree  Work.   Composition  Fee  for 
^H             each  of  the  above  Oouraea,  All  IS*,  per  session.     Registiatlon  Fee  One 
^H            Guinea. 

^^h               Complete  Three  Years'CoursesarearrangedforCivll,  Mining,  Mechanical, 
^^B           and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Courses  for  StudenU  Intending  to  beooma 
^^m           Architects  and  Surveyor*.  Tha  College  la  the  only  Institution  In  the  West 
^^1            of  England  which  provides  complete  Medical  and  DenUI  Curricula. 
^^H                  A  Ladt  ba*  BBaM  Appointcd  as  Tutor  to  tbi  Woh ek  Sruourrs. 
^^H               Several  Scholabsbips  will  be  olhred  fr>r  Competition  in  June. 
^^M              For  full  information  see  Proepecltts,  which  will  b«  forwarded  ftee  os 
^M           kppUcation.      JAMJI8  &AFTKB,  Secretary. 

Local  Centre   Examinations,  held  annually  In  March  i 
(See  SylUbus  A.) 

School  Examinations,  held  three  times  a  year,  vU.,  March 
June  and  July,  and  October  and  November.    (See  Syllabu*  B. 
for  the  Juno— July  Eiamlnatlon  will  be  received  on  or  before 
tS02. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  In  the  Local  Centre  and  Scbi 
Inatlonsof  1896  to  1001  Inclusive,  can  be  obtained  on  applloat 
Central  Office.    Price  Sd.  per  set,  per  year,  poet  fhse. 

(Copies  of  Syllabuses  A  and  B,  and  ,all  information,  will  b 
application  to — 

Jameh  Mdib,  Strrrtary,  14.  Hanover  Square,  Lot 

Telegraphic  Address— "  Assocla,  London." 

H           WESTFIELD    COLLEGE    (FOR    WOMEN), 

^^1                                                                            UAMPnTKAD,    LoKDON. 

^H                 FOUR  8CB0LAR8HTPS  of  the  value  of  from  £10  to  «N  a  year  for 
^H            two  yean,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  an  Bxamination  to  be  held 
^H             on  June  34th  and  «5th,  11102. 

^H                  Candidates  mn>t  not  be  under  18  year*  of  age,  and  must  have  passed 
^^m            the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University  of  London.     The  sue- 
^H            ceaafttl  candidates  will  be  requited  to  come  Into  residence  in  October 
^H            next,  and  to  read  for  the  B.A-  or  B.Sc   Degree  of  the  University  of 
^H             London.    Entrance  fonus  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
^1            Secretary,  Miss  8.  M.  Shei. 

pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEAC] 

^-^                   15,  Cravbm  Stbeet,  Chabihg  Ckoss,  W.C 
{TiUira^Uc  Addnit—"  Didaskalos,  Lokdoh,*) 

Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  Bbodsh,  late  Registrar  of  iha 
Gnild,  fcnnerly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Edocatioo  Union, 
Training  and  Registration  Society,  &c 

Miss  Brouoh  supplies  University  Graduates,  Trained  and  ( 
Teachen  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  Visitim 
of  Special  Subjects,  Kinilergarten  Mistresses,  &c,  as  well  a*  m 
Foreign  Governesses  for  Pnvate  Families. 

No  charge  is  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  cAc 

^^^L             ROYAL    HOLLOWAY    COLIiBOE 
^^^p                                  FOR     WOMEN. 

^^^^                             (Dnlversity  of  London.) 

^H            "ITINTRANCE  8CB0LARSHIPS.— Ten  Entrance  Scholarships  tiom  £7S 
^H            •*-'     to  £40  and  several  Biirearies  of  £30,  tenable  for  three  years  at  the 
^H            College,  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  an  Examination  to  be  held  from 
^H            July  let  to  6th,  IPOS.    Names  must  be  entered  before  June  8rd.    The  Col- 
^^V            lege  prepares  students  for  London  Degrees  and  also  for  Oxf.^rd  Boiiaurm 
^H            Examinations.    Inclu«lve  fee,  £l>0  a  year.     The  Easter  Trrtn  U-xins  April 
^H            list    For  Forms  of  Entry  and  fnrtlier  particulars  apply  to  the  Secietaiy, 
^^B             RSTAL  Hollowav  Colleoe,  Buiiax,  Subkev. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MAI 

13,  Southampton  Strkst,  Bloomsbukv  Squasx,  Wj 

Rtristmr-Viwr,  F.  TAYLOR,  H.A.  (OuiUbjH 

Low  commuatoos.     LibcnU  discount. 

Headmasters  having   vacancies  on   their    staffs   and    Asdsu 
seeking  appointinenu  are  asked  to  communicate  with  tb«  Rkcisti 

OflBce  houn  ;  lo  a.m.  to  s  p.m.  ;   Saturday,  ioa.m.  to  i  pkou 
generally  between  these  houra,  or  by  special  appointment. 

For  other  scholastic  advertisements  sc«  p.  v. 

Mav,  1902. 
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CAMBRIDGE     UNIVERSITY     PRESS. 


SUto  Iat«rT«ntion    in    Bnglish    Kduoation. 

BntHMarjftnmBu'lyTlrariKlowntalgsa.     By  J.  B.  0.  oc  M 


A 

_, _.     c  Moirr- 

T,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  or  St.  Feter'a  College',  Oaiiibridgft,  ud  of  the 
nUkTsmpl*,  Ban-liU'r-tl-Ltw.     Croini  Svo.  Si.  net. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

ilBMer— O.    W.    PROTUKRO,    Litt-D.,  Hon.    Fellow   of  King's 
Col>f;e,  Cambridge. 
NOW     RKADY,     VOL.     11. 

ory  of  Bcotland.   By  P.  Hume  Beown,  M.  A.,  LL.D. , 

fma  ProftMor  of  Ancient  (Scoltliili)  Hlntory  ud  PtbFOgnphy  In 
t  Uiil»«r»lty  of  Bdinburgh. 
I.-TO   TBB   AOCBSaiOtr   OK   HART   STBWABT.      CroWB 

Svo.,  with  7  wapfl,  0». 
Il-FROll    THK    ACCB8SI0N    OF  MARV    8TBWART    TO 
THB    REVOLUTION    OP    1689.      Oiown  8va,  with  4 
lUpa  uid  riiiD,  K*. 
_    I  IIL-(Camj>leUng  the  Work).    In  tlu  Prat. 
^t».T>in»    (reriswtng   Vol.  II.)—"  Probably    no    other  writer    on 
^^  kktory  ooold  h«ve  written  ■  book  »o  good  In  llmlle  lo  narrow, 
■r  Etna  Baowx  la  alway*  KclantiDc  alike  In  manner  and  In  method, 
leu  ooodMue  the  reaulti  of  weeka  of  [laticnt  work  4nto  line,  i^lcar. 


PRESS  SHAKESPEARE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

.VEir    VOLVMK    Niiiy    BHADY. 
th.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notos,  and  GloaMry, 
I  A.  W.  VaaiTY,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  0am- 
"  (L     I*.  «d. 

,  VoBLD,— "  Mr.  VEnrrv's  editions  of  Sbakeipeare  In  thin  well- 

^  1  •!»  alwajn  on  •uch  a  high  lerel  that  It  wonld  he  dlBlcult  to 

r  (BOMml  excellence  In  any  particular  Instance.     '  Macbetli,' 

,  etrikaa  na.  If  the  tiling  be  poaaible  at  all,  ai  reaching  a  higher 

■a  Bar  pnnaaa  play,  or,  perhant,  a«  exhibiting  the  oommoa 

■  of  Ikla  Mltloa  in  anch  a  remarkable  degree  as  to  entitle  It  to  the 

...  It  is  an  edition  almost  beyond  prmloe." 


PITT  PRESS  SERIES -NEW  VOLOMES. 

Brokmann-Chatrian.       Le    BIo«ub,    Bpiaode    de 

la  Fin  do  lEmpire.     E<Wted,  with  Introduction  end  Notes,  by  A.  B. 
ltuPk.4,  M.A.,  late  t'elluw  of  King's  College,  Cambrhlge.     Is. 

ErokmannChatPian.       Waterloo.         Edited  with 

Inti-oductlon  and  Notes,  by  A.  R.  Ropo,  M.A.  3s. 
School  World.— "The  Editor  has  had  much  experience  In  annotating 
French  t«xt«  for  use  in  schools,  and  has  consequently  done  his  work  well. 
His  renderings  are  good ;  he  girea  all  necessary  Infonnstlon  about  the 
historical  events  connected  wlt£  the  story,  and  he  has  not  overloadeal  hU 
notes  with  disquisitions  on  grammar." 
Brokmann-Chatrlan.    Madame   Therise.     Edited 

by  A,  R.  RopEW.  [Xnirly  Sndy. 

Brokmann-Ohatrlan.      L'hiatolre  d'un  Consorit. 

Ed  I  led  by  A.  R.  RoPE-s.  [In  l>Lt  I'niM. 

Livy.  Book  II.  With  Intioduction,  Notes,  and  Map. 
By  H.  a  CoKWAY,  LlttD.,  Profeaaor  of  Latin  In  University  College, 
Oardlir.    3s.  Od. 

GUA«D1A».— "  Tills  volume  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  Pitt  Press  Series, 
and  bears  on  every  page  the  tmce  of  a  master  hand.  .  .  .  We  trust 
that  this  voloina  wUl  recelvti  tnm  sixth-form  insslers  the  attention  that 
II  deaarvaa. " 

School  Wobld.— "  This  edition  nsnat  be  Died  In  tU  clasaea  where  LIvy 
Is  to  be  begun  or  continued." 

Bdocational  Tihes.— "  No  better  edition  could  possibly  be  desired  for 

aiitb  forms  and  university  students.     ...    We  trust  that  this  book 

win  meet  with  the  success  that  its  unusual  excellenre  merits." 

Horaoe.— Satires.    Book  I.    Edited,  with  Introduction 

an.l  Notes,  by  J.  Oow,  LlttD.,  Head.Haster  of  Westmioslor  School. 

2s. 

QoAHDiAN.- "  Decidedly  the  bast  edition  for  school  purposes." 

Olauical  Rivicw.— Da.  Oow  here  glvaa  us  not  only  an  excellent 
Bclioolbook,  bat  a  very  conalderable  oontribntlon  to  our  knowledge  of 

the  Satlrea Da.  flow's  edition  la  one  which  no  Horatlan  will  chooaa 

to  be  without. 


London :    C  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridgo  University  Press  Warehoufle,  Ave  Majia  Lane. 


ionn 


man  iqenct  fob  women  teachsrs. 

■UMiiiliiiiiil  of  a  Oommittae  appointed  by  tba  Teacheta'  GoUd, 
of  Fraemptoti,  Headmistiaaaer  Association,  AsaooiatiOB  of 
'  tant-Mlstieasea,  and  Prlrata  Schools'  AisoclatiOD.) 
^ddnas— 74,  Oowaa  SraiR,  LomDOH,  W.O. 

Avistrar- Hiss  AONKS  O.  OOOPBR. 
has  been  tatabUsbed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teaclien 
wiliioQt  annecessary  cost.     All  foes  have  therefore  been 
am  the  lowest  basis  to  cover  tfax  working  expenses. 

of  PabUe  and  Pitvata  Schools,  and  Paracta  reqalrtng 
aaakJng  appointments,  are  invited  to  apply  lo  this 

>  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Private  Families ; 
for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  aal^ecta;  Foreign 
I  tf  *ailoiia  nattoaalltles ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teachers  are 
r,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  supply  suitable  candi- 
aoancy. 
initMnhipa  and  Transfers  are  arranged, 
•"t—ra   9M  a.m.  to  S.90  p.m.    Hours  for  Interviews  are  from 
.  to  1  p-m.,  and  t  p.m.  to  S  p.m. ;  Wednesdays  to  l.M  p.m.  only, 
~  « la  closed. 


h 


moGunoN  OF  universitv  women  teaohess 

Taachara,  with  Cniveralty  dlsUnctlone  In  Glassies, 

»"g"«»'  lADgoaaa  and  Literature.   Hlstorv,    Eoonomlos, 

Italian  and  Science    to    PUBLIO   UD   PBIVATB 

nSTRBMBt. 

UID  VIBITIie  TXACRBBB  for  special  sobjecta. 
I. 
niBIIBU.    The  Examinations  are  conducted  In  Public  and 
fvlvata  BcbooU  In  all  subjects  by  written  papers,  and  i-ira 
~  -  •:  xamtnara  of  len^  profaaalonal  atandlng  and  axoap- 
'  parlaDoa. 
«  made  to  Miss  QarxsR,  Sec,  48,   Mall  Obamben, 
Kensington,  W. 


rPEWRITINC. 


Teitlmonlala,  MSB.,  Byllabasaa  of 
Work,  (10.,  neatly  and  accurately 

copied. 
Special  Terms  10  Bchoolmaitara. 


.  MRSLAND,  304,  LORDSHIP  LANE,  LONDON,  8.E. 


BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    WOMEN 

{L'nirerjilt  0/  London), 
TORK  PLAOB,  BAKBR  STRBET,  W. 
Tax  HALrTiHJi  bioihs  MoaDAV,    Mat   sern. 


The  College  provides  Instriictlon  for  students  preparing  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  degrees  in  Arts,  Science  and  Preliminary  Medicine  ; 
also  Instruction  In  subjects  of  General  Education. 


There  Is  a  Training  Department  for  Teachers,  a  Hygiene  Department, 
and  an  Art  School. 

Stadenta  can  reside  In  tbe  College. 

ExTaA-NCI  ScnoLARIiBIPII. 

One  Coortauld  Scholarship  In  Arts,  annual  value  £»\  lOa.,  taaable  for 

three  years  ; 

One  Pf^Ilbr  Scholarship  In  Science,  annual  value  MS,  tenable  fur 

three  years ; 

Will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Bxaminatlon  to  bo  held  In  June. 

Particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

((/n>i'«r>{<y  0/  London), 

YORK  PLAGE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

Department  for  Professional  Training  In  Teaching. 
Bead  of  the  Department— Miss  Hanmar  Robkrtwin,  B.A. 
The  Course  Includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examinations  for  the 
Teaching  Diplomas  Kranted  by  the  Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge, 
held  annually  in  Uecenil>«r. 

CENTRAL    LONDON    SCHOOL    DISTRICT. 

A  RECREATION  MISTRESS  WANTED  at  the  Central  London  Dis- 
trict Schools,  Banwell,  W.  Must  be  energetic  and  capable  of 
ilirectlng  and  taking  part  in  the  outdoor  and  Indoor  games  and  pastlmas 
or  the  girls.  Preference  given  to  one  who  can  slso  t«scli  *wlinmlng. 
Salary  t:gl>  per  annum  and  a  light  luncheon  dally.  Applicsllan  may  be 
made  to  the  Matron,  Cuckoo  Schools,  Hanwell,  per«unally.  nn  the  iSHi 
aiiil  -iSth  April,  from  10  a.ui.,  or  on  forms  to  be  obtained  by  forwarding  a 
stamped  and  addressed  eovelopr. 


m 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  READERS  OF 
"THE  SCHOOL  WORLD." 

Tb(  Proprietor!  of  tbe  "  School  World  "  have  pleaiure  Id  announclnf  tbat  thoy 

hava    made    arrangement!   with    the   Publlihert   of    Wsbiter'a   International 

Dictionary    by  which  they  are   enabled  to  offer  this  Indlipeneable  referenoe 

book  to  their  readen  on  the  Initalment  Plan. 


WEBSTEIVS 

^INTERNATIOXt/ 
DICTIOXARir 


THE    BEST    AND    MOST    RECENT    DICTIONARY    OF    THE    LANGUAGE. 


rVSTENTZETH    CENTURY    EDITION    OF 

Webster's 
International  Dictionar 

Revised  Throughout,  with  a  New  Supplement  of 

25,000  ADDITIONAL  WORDS,  PHRASES  &  DEFINITIONS 

A  Preliminary  Payment  of  3s.  6d.  will 
secure  you  a  copy  of  the  Dictionary  bound 
in  sheepskin.  The  purchase  will  be  completed 
by  eight  further  monthly  payments  of  Ss. 

The  BeT.  Da.  Wood,  HeadinMt«r  of  Hutow,  uyi,— "  I  coniider  It  to  b<  ftr  the  moit  srctinte  Engliata  Dlctioury  in  exiit«nee,  and  much 
reliable  then  '  The  Century/    For  dally  aod  hourly  reference  '  Webnter '  seems  to  be  unrivftilod." 

Thr  Rev.  Dr.  Gow,  Heedmi«ter  of  Wcstrninater  aays :— "  As  I  turn  over  the  leaves  anti  consi'ler  the  amount  of  thought  and  of 
labour  that  most  have  been  expended  on  this  extraordinary  book,  I  cannot  but  think  It  at  Itml  a*  remarkable  as  the  Pyramids  or  the  OoUseam." 

Da.  J.  A.  H.  Mi-aaAY,  Editor  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  aayi :— "  It  is  a  wonderfal  nlnme,  which  well  maintains  it*  ground  !« 
riTals  on  Its  own  lines." 

Dr.  T.  J.  Machahara,  H.P.,  says  :— "  No  school  or  no  teacher  can  aBbnl  to  be  without  it." 

Th»  School  World  wiys,— "  We  strongly  recommend  the  addition  of  the  new  edition  of  the  '  International  Dictionary '  to  every  school's 
reference  books,  snd  suxgriit  that  it  miRht,  with  advant<gp,  be  put  in  an  fasily  accrsnlblf  position,  for  it  wonld  certainly  soon  Ix-  in  constant 
by  every  teacher  and  cvrry  senior  pupil.  Comprehensive  in  scope,  trustworthy  iu  intelligence,  and  concise  in  deSnitions,  the  dictionary  will  I 
tlie  foremost  position  which  its  merits  have  gained." 

TBI  Pall  Hall  Oazeite,  says :— "  A  word  book  which  lias  no  equal  In  the  English  Ungnage." 


To  Mr.  C.  WORSFOLD,  " The  School  World,"  SL  Martins  Street,  W.C, 
Please  send  me,  carriage  paid,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  Webster's  International  Dictioh 
bound  in  Sheepskin,  for  which  I  enclose  3s,  6d.  I  agree  to  make  to  you  or  your  representative  eight  /i 
payments  of  5s.  each,  my  next  payment  on  delivery  of  the  volume,  and  the  succeeding  payments  on  the  correspo» 
day  of  each  month  following.  Until  fidl  payment  has  been  made  the  volume  remains  your  property, 
undertake  not  to  dispose  of  it  by  sale  or  otherwise. 


S.W. 


DaU 


(Signed) . 


A  ddress    in    full 


Full  Prospectus,  with  opinions  of  Scliolars  and  EduratlonlaU,  Specimen  Fa«H,  kc,  will  be  sent  on  appllcatlou. 


May.  rgoz.'] 
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IMSTRUCTiaM  IN  DRAWING, 


A  BKLIABLE  IMPKUVEI)  KilKM  U\' 

H.S    APPARATUS 

(PBODUCIBG    BOTH    GAB    ABD    SOLUTION). 

Vtkh  will  I&st  (or  many  months  ia  coniitaQt  use,  without 
lenevr&ls  or  cleaning  (descriptive  Pampiilot  sent 
on  application),  can  be  obtained  from 

BREWSTER,     SMITH     &    CO., 

6,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 

Minufacturers   and   Importers  of  Chemtcal  Apparatus   and 
Pure  Chemicals. 

Cheap    Porcelain    Basins,    Stoppered    Bottles, 
[  fUiki,  Pipettes,  and  Graduated  Vessels,  (or  School  use. 
rliw  Blast  Bunssn  Burner,  ordinary  liie,  price  la,  dd,  each. 
r  Ita  ■odlflGatlon  of  Ramsay  Burner,  small  site,  for  ordinary 
Bunsen,  prloe  2s.  each. 

nmknl  Apparatus  Price  List  Post  Free  to  Teachers. 

THE  LINDSEY  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

A'CT-   i-Ol.VME.     Prloa  8d. 

loDdoD  MatricolatiOD  Test-Papers  in  Engllsb  History 

I^U^luns  trt  In  tlia  ls5t  'iB  PsiHTii,  ^TOUptHj  M-coliUnf;  to  IVrjoda  and 
,  in  order  to  guide  the  cuutue  aud  clieck  tlie  ruaults  of  utudy. 


Teachers  and  Studeotfi  preparing  for  tlic 

LOCAL,  COLLSOG  OF  FRE0EPT0R8, 

OXFORD  AHD  CAMBBIPQE  JOIHT  BOARD, 
EK-S  CERTIFICATE,  IRISH   IRTERHEDIATE, 

Should  «nd  for  New  Leaflet 
rS  ON   REVISION  WORK  IN  HISTORY. 

,  on  application,  if  this  Paper  and  tjio  ExAiitiimtluu  in  view  bo 

If.    HEFFER    &    SONS,    CAMBRIOQE. 

With  SO  Original  nittstmtionii.     Price  2s.  (A. 

The    HYOIBNB    of   the    MOUTH. 

k  fluid*  to  Che  Prevention  and  Control  o(  Dental  Diseases. 

ByR  DKSISOS  PKDLET,  L.D.8.Eng.,  F.K.C.S.BdlB., 

Ointal  Bnrgeon  to  the  EveUoa  Hospital,  Boutbwark. 

BT  TBI  SAME  AUTHOR. 

DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN'S    TEETH. 

Well  Illustrated.     Price  7b.  6d. 
(jEGO  K  CO.,  289  and  291,  Regent  Btrnet,  London,  W, 


Eittact  fmiii  tilt)  Report  of  the  Ersminers  for  the  Board  of  Bdoca. 
licin,  nn  th*"  Art  Examlnationa  in  FrefhanJ  DrawlnH.  for  1901 : — 
"  The  name  mistakes  occur  ss  in  former  years  .  .  .  snggeatlnR  ttiat 
the  drawing  li>d  been  done,  with  s  near  view,  nn  a  borizuiital  plane. 
'IVachera  should  encourage  Free-ann  Drawing,  and  should  see  that  as 
fsr  as  possible  the  Bxereises  are  worked  on  a  nearly  vertical  plane" 

gbe    "EnQlefielO"    lEaSei  give*  the  essential. 

nearly  vertical  plane  for  drawinRsurfaco. 

In  Deal,  stained  and  varnished,  6s.  each; 
if  ordered  in  quantity,  6s.  6d. 

For  Basals  or  lUustratsd  Prospsctos,  with  Testimonials,  address 

ARTHUR  ENQLEFIELO,  Longford,  GLOUO ESTER. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOK  AGENCY. 

NEW    AND     STANDARD     TEXT-BOOKS. 

AMES.— Theory  of  Physics.    7s.  6d.  net. 

AUSTIN,— Exercises  in  Physical  Measurement.    <s.  4d.  net. 

CARHART.— Physics  for  Uiiiveniliy  8tu<ieuti|,  3  vols.  each,    te  4d.  net 

HOWLAMO.— Elements  of  Physics.    4s.  ad.  net. 

THWIMO.-Elementary  Physics.    5s.  ad.  net. 

CABHART.— Electrical  Meaaureinenta.    8s.  gd.  net. 

CARHART.— Primary  t!Htt>^ries.     tis.6d.net. 

PSTEB8.— UaUura  Chenii«tr)-.    in.  dd.  net. 

LEAVITT.— Uuliiues  of  BoUny.    -Is.  Id.  net. 


Afjentsfar  aU  the  Ltadituj  AnuricaA  Bduealional  JournaU. 
ixilion  ;  aCio  yew  Otlalojue  oj  Books, 


lUI  OK  Applt. 


GRAY'S    INN 


CHAMBERS,    20, 
LONDON,    W.O. 


Hl|h    Holbora, 


CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSOM," 

WITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  AugmcDted  bj  a  Hember  ol  tbe 
Uoiirersltj  or  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,   Cloth.    Price   7s.  6d. 

THE  STATI0NEK5  COMPANY,  STAiiosEiti   Eaci,,  Lojioon. 


Approved  School  Books  by  Dr.  Cornwell,  F.R.Q.S. 


'  Ve  are  qoali&ed  by  ample  trial  of  the  books  iu  uur  own  nlassea  to  speak  to  their  great  efflciency  and  value. 
«A  srtfio^  or  so  much  progresa  made  as  since  wo  have  employed  these  as  our  school  books." 


-£d«oaf(on(ii  Tim 


We  have  never  known  so  muob 


School   Geography.     SQth  Edition,  3b.  6d. ;  or  with 
JO  Mapc,  5s.  6d. 

vy  aMperlor  to  the  common  run  of  such  books.  It  contains  a  good 
.  t  siftil  laattar  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  usual,  which  the  cxer* 
kar*  Ukclj  to  Impreaa  on  tJie  mind  more  deeply  than  by  the  parrot 


The  Young  Composer :  Progressivo  Ezeroisea  in  Eoglisb 
CompositioD.     18th  Edition,  Is.  6d.     Key,  Ss. 
"The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  superior.    Wo  are  persuaded  this  little 
work  wlU  be  found  valuable  to  the  Intelligent  Instructor."— ir<i(mliis<ir 
iiertcw. 


A  School  Atlas.— Consisting  of  30  Small  Maps.     A  oom- 
AUac  to  the    Author's  "School    Geography." 
6d.,  or  is.  coloured. 

ly  for  Beginners.  68th  Edition,  Is. ;  or, 
with  46  pp.  of  Qaostions,  le.  4d.  Questions,  6d. 
*  A  <MT  iiMtw  Saries  of  Educational  Works,  of  which  Dr.  Oomwell  ia 
■Bar  acOtor  or  editor.  It  ('  The  Oeognphy  for  Beginners  *)  Is  an  admlr* 
M*  tartrpd-iction.  There  Is  a  vast  difficulty  in  writing  a  go<xl  elementary 
fcii,iert  Dr.  Or^mwel)  has  shown  himself  posseesed  of  tluit  rare  comblua- 
■asf  texilUas  which  is  required  lor  the  task."— /okn  BulL 

ABca  sad  Comwell's  School  Qramniar.   65th  Edition, 
Sa  ted  leather,  or  Is.  9d.  cloth. 
"Tit  tsasUaooe  of  tie  Grammar  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen  and 
hi  CacBwvIl  oakes  us  almost  despair  of  wltneaslng  any  decided  improve- 
■M  IS  this  d^anment."— J  aemrvM. 

for  Beginners  :  an  Introduction  to  Allen 
sad  CoRiweU's  "Sohool  Grammar."  88th  Edition,  Is. 
sloth,  9d.  sewed. 

iBtradaeUon  Is  as  good  a  book  as  can  be  used."— 5pcc<a(or. 

Tkt  tost  if  tnlarifid  by  a  SecUent  on  Word-buildifig, 
with  £ztrciit*  jar  Y<mwj  Children. 
J  81MPK1N,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  4  CO.,  Limited 


Poetry  for   Beginners :   a  Selection  of  Short  and  Easy 
Poems  for  lieadiug  and  Recitation.     13th  Edition,  Is. 


Spelling  for  Beginners:  a  Method  of  Teaching  Reading 
and  Spelling  at  the  same  time.    4tb  Edition,  Is, 

The   Science  of  Arithmetic:   a  Systematic  Course  of 

Numerical  Res^souing  and  Computations.     With  very 

numerous  Exercises.     By  Jaicbs  Cobnweli.,  Ph.D.,  and 

Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  LL.I).    26th  Edition,  48.  6d. 

"The  best  work  on  Arithmetic  which  has  yet  appeared.    It  is  both  soien. 

tJOc  and  practical  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense."— Loaifoa  (^varlerly. 

Key  to  Science  of  Arithmetic.  With  the  Method 
of  Solution  to  every  Question.     48.  6d. 

School  Arithmetic.    18th  Edition,  Is.  6d.    Ext,  4b.  6d. 

"  EmlueuUy  practical,  well  stored  with  examples  of  wider  range  and 
more  varied  character  than  are  usualljr  given  in  such  books,  and,  Ita 
method  of  treatment  being  thoroughly  iiMMClici,  It  la  pre-eminently  the 
book  for  general  use." — BnglUA  Journai  o/£ducalion. 

Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  Combines  simplicitv  and 
fulness  in  teaching  the  First  Four  Rules  and  Ele- 
mentary Fractions.     9th  Edition,  la 

Edinburgh  :   OLIVER  A  BQV\i. 


Vlll. 
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SEASONABLE  WORKS  FOR  YOUNG  &  OL 


"  Boyi  COULD  yoT  havk  a  mokk  ALLi;iusn  in'tbodlhtion  Io  sclfloUflc  punuitA  than  the« 
chkrniiDK-lnoking  roliunst."— Letter  to  the  Poblistiera  from  the  Hefl-muter  of  on*  of  our  grmt 
Public  liclioola. 

Handsome  clolli.  Ti.  M. )   jU(,  te.  U^  pujl  /it*. 

OPEN-AIR    STUDIES    IN    BOTANY: 

UictehM  of  Britlah  Wild  Flowcri  io  their  Homu. 
By    K.    LUjYD   PRAEOBU,  U.A.,  M.B.I. A. 
Illiutnled  by  Dr«winL(8  frum  Nature  by  S.    KOSAMuN'U   I'RAEGER,    uid  Fliotogr»iilu 

a  WBLoa 

"A  tmh  ud  •UranbUng  book."— Ta(  IImbi. 


by 


JIafuUome    cloth,    8t^  Odl,,   poat    frrr. 

OPEN-AIR   STUDIES    IN    GEOLOGY: 

kn  Introdnetloii  to  OeoleO  OnC-of-Doon. 
By  ORBNVILLB  A.  J.  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.(i.8.,  professor  of  Oeulogy  In  tha  Royd  Collese 

of  Bcleoce  In  IreUud.  > 

With  11  Full-page  FUtea  ift«r  lliotographa,  aod  tUiutratioDa. 
"  A  channiog  book    .     .    .    beautifully  illustrmt«iL"—ATUi£s.toi«. 


With  Numerous  Full-Page  Plates  by  many  of  the  Processes  described, 
and  Klustrations  in  the  Text.     Second  Edition,  21s. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: 


A  Practical    Manual. 


ly    -K. 


Comprising  Working    Details  of  all    the   More 
Important  Methods. 


GBNXRAL  00NTKNT8.  Pabt  I.— Ikthoductoby  :  Blatorieal  Sketch ;  CbcmUtry  and  OpUcs 
of  Fhologiaphy ;  ArtlDclal  LlRht.  Pakt  II  — Pbotogmpbic  Proceiuea.  Pakt  III.— Apparatus. 
Past  IV.— MaterialA.      Part  V.— Applications  of  Photography;  FtavUcal  BInU. 

*'For  tha  Uluatratlona  alone,  the  book  U  mont  interesting  ;   bat,  apart  from  theae,  the  volume 

la  MOOT  AbMIBABLT    ARIU!<0>n."— PBOTOaRAPBIC  NCWS. 

"  Certainly  the  rixcHT  illchtratxd  rakcbook    to  Photography  which  )>aa  ever  been  pnb- 

liahed."— AMATItiR  PaoTOOKAFUIK. 

*.*  Thla  Mltlon  inclndes  all  the  Nirtria  Dkvilopmckti  In  Photographic  Methods,  together  with 
Special  Artldea  on  RAOiooRAraT  (the  X  Rays),  Coloitb  PBoroaaAmr,  and  inany  New  Plates. 


X^oadoBi    CIIJl.^UEB    ORIFfllV    St    Co. 


X^td. 


How  Plants    Live    and    V 

Based  on  Lceons  origioally  Ri< 
Country  Children.  By  ELE. 
HUGHESGIBB.  With  lUuatn 
Crown  8vo,  Clotb,  2a.  6d. 


The  Making  of  »  Daisy:   "li 

out  of  Lilies";  and  other  SI 
By  ELE.^NOR  HUGHES.< 
With  IllustratioDs,  Crown  6vo. 
2b.  6d.     

The   Flowering    Plant,    wi( 

Chapter  on    Ferns   and    Moaaei 
J.  R.    AINSWORTH   DAVIS. 
F.Z.S.     Third  Edition,   Beviss 
Enlarged,     8vo,     with     ninstn 
Sa.  6d.     

Reaearchea    on    the    Paat 

Present     Historj-     of      the     B 
Atmosphere.    By  Dr.   Thomas 
Phipson.       Crown    8vo,    Haa 
Cloth,  2a.  6<1. 


The  Threahold  of  Scienoe  : 

4U0  Simple  and  Amusing  E 
ments  in  Chemistry  and  Pt 
By  C.  R.  ALDER  WRIGHT.  : 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  With 
eroua  Illustrations.  Handsome 
Sa.    Also  cloth,  gilt,  7a.  6d. 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK :    Son^  and  Story  for  Little 

Ones.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Speight,  B.A.,  and  Claba  L. 
Tbomsoh,  late  of  Somervillo  College,  Editors  of  "  The 
Junior  Temple  Reader."  Illustrated  on  nearly  every  page, 
by  A.  0.  Gould,  Euobmib  Bichabds,  Johh  Williausom, 
HzLXK  Stbattom,  and  others.  With  10  pages  of  bright 
Music  and  many  new  Rhymes,  Poems,  and  Stories. 
Price  3a.  net, 

LITTLE    FRENCH    FOLK.       A  First    Book    in 
French,  written  in  the  everjday  speech  of  French  Child- 
ran.     By  Charles  Talbt^?  Omoifs,  M.A.,  Lond.      With 
■iinple  Pietuies  on  nearly  every  page  by  Johb  Willlamsom. 
Price  St.  net. 


TALES  FROM  THE  FAERIE  QUEEMB 

EDMUND  SPENSER.  Told  by  Claba  L.  Th( 
Examiner  in  English  Literature  to  the  Central 
board,  and  copiously  Illustrated  by  Helek  Sia 
with  numerous  quotations  from  the  Poem  itself.  P* 
of  Spenser,  and  reproduction  of  Mantegna's  St.  G 
Price  2i.  Sd.  not. 

EMERSONS    ESSAY    ON    BEAUTY.     A 

study  in  Eugliah  Composition.  Edited,  with  Noti 
Questions,  by  Susah  Cunnisoton. 

In  stiff  covers,  price  li.  6d.  net. 
Ready  Shobtly  : 

A    STUDY    IN    THE    SYMBOLISM    OF 

DIVINi  OOMMEDIA.  By  Elkanob  F.  Joubdais.  ! 
eriy  Scholnr  and  Student  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall.  0 
Head  Mistress  of  the  School  for  Girls,  Corran,  Wl 
Large  octavo,  in  handsome  cover.       Price  St.  6d.  ■ 


SOME    FIRST    OPINIONS.  ^ 

Lasv  Abiiioum  writes  :— "  I  caji  only  again  repeat  my  admiratiun  of  the  hooka  and  of  the  way  ia  which  they  have  bean  brought  oat,  I 
very  liearty  good  wuhas  for  their  socoeas.' 

Trx  KisDsaoAKTCK  SmooL,  Bakook  :— "  The  '  Little  FYeocb  Folk '  arrived  safely  thla  moruing.  I  am  sure  yon  would  have  been  pleaaa< 
the  chadren'B  delight  when  they  were  given  out  to  them.    The  pictures  are  most  tkaclnating." 

Da.  Re>dall,  or  Cbabtxrhousk  Blbooi.,  writea :— "  In  matter  and  in  lllualrations  '  The  First  Book  '  seeiiu  to  be  excellent  for  Ita  pnrpoi 

MIsa  NoBui,  Sk-RKTaky  to  ths  Froebkl  SociSTr,  writes :— "  I  must  say  that  I  think  Miss  Thomson  and  yon  are  doing  capital  work  ' 
collectlona  of  aongs  and  aborics  for  small  children,  {larticulju'ly  In  "  The  First  Book.' " 

Mr.  Jaku  Watoh,  ILA..  HiOHKn  Oradk  St  hool,  CAJiDirr,  says,—"  Kverythlng  about  the  lovely  '  First  Book '  fiom  cover  to  cover,  ia  el 
and  will  be,  I  am  aiire,  a  wonder  for  the  little  one*.  As  a  teacher  who  has  a  delight  In  the  beauty  of  books,  In  and  about.,  for  o)ir  schoOH,  I ' 
thauk  you,  ...  I  feel  sincerely  grateful  to  you  and  Miss  Thomson  fur  setting  yourself  to  do  each  work  fur  the  delecutlon  aad  iostrocUuo 
cbtldrou  Juat  at  Uie  age  when  enjoyment  ought  to  Ik  best  and  pureat." 

Pleaae  address  all  communications  to  E.  £.  SPEIGHT,  The  Norland  Press,  Shaldoa,  South  Dewon. 
Tvpetjkttt  matur. 
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Sixpence. 


EDUCATION    BILL,    1902. 

lent  of  the  promise  contained    in   the 

Speech,  that  "  proposals  for  the  co- 
ion  and  improvement  of  primary  and 
education "  would  be  laid  before  the 
'.ommons  this  Session,  Mr.  Balfour,  on 
[arch  24th,  introduced  the  Government 
Bill.  The  Bill  is  a  large  and  compre- 
asure,  dealing  as  it  does  on  the  one 
the  provision   of  secondary  education 

other  with  the  improvement  of  volun- 
i  and  the  supersession  of  school  boards. 
cheme    is    marred   by   its    permissive 

An  option  is  given  to  local  authorities 

not  secondary  education  and  to  assume 
control  of  elementary  education  within 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  grave 
fleets  with  approval  on  neither  side  of 

Sir  Richard  Jebb  and  Dr.  Macnamara 

agreed  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
urging  the  Government  to  amend  the 

particular.  Very  properly,  we  think, 
ation  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  London 
d  for  the  present,  and  the  Bill,  thus 
I  much  more  likely  to  become  law.  But, 
«'s  speech  on  tiie  occasion  of  the  intro- 
he  Bill  showed,  tliere  are  many  points 
nucb  criticism  is  to  be  expected,  and 

din  of  vigorous  discussion  and  im- 
position leads  to  the  fear  that  the  mul- 
f  amendments  and  the  prolongation  of 
in  the  House  may  make  it  impossible 
to  survive  the  periodical  "  slaughter  of 
ts."  But  we  hope  for  the  best.  Believing 
lat  the  Bill  contains  the  making  of  a 
]ary  education  measure  and  that  with 
lions  it  would  result  in  the  improvement 
education,  we  trust  that  all  who  have 
ifluence  the  chances  of  legislation  will 

only  by  a  desire  to  establish  English 
b  a  more  satisfactory  basis  and  give  no 
hose  who  place  personal  interest  before 
^beiog. 

I, 

Kmri 


Education  Authorities. 


rtanges  that  the  local  education 
lall  be  the  council  of  every  county  and 
mty  borough,  provided  that  the  council 

.  Vol.  4.1 


a  borough  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  or 
an   urban   district  with   a   population   of  over 


of 

of 

20,000,  shall,  in  such  cases,  be  the  local  education 

authority  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  education. 

Secondary  Education. 

The  conditions  under  which  local  education 
authorities  may  supply  or  assist  education  other 
than  elementary  are,  with  one  addition,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Bill  of  last  year.  The  money  accruing 
from  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act,  1890,  and  hitherto  used  only  for  technical 
education,  is  to  be  available  for  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  the  authority  may  also  levy  a  rate  of  two- 
pence in  the  pound.  In  cases  where  the  revenue 
thus  provided  is  insufficient  the  council  concerned 
may  apply  for  power  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  levy  a  higher  rate. 

The  council  of  any  non-county  borough  or  urban 
district  who  take  over  the  control  of  elementary 
education  will  have  power,  concurrently  with  the 
county  council,  to  spend  such  sums  as  they  think 
fit  on  secondary  education,  but  such  council  may 
only  levy  a  penny  rate  for  the  purpose. 

No  council  may  require  any  particular  form  of 
religious  instruction  or  worship  in  any  school 
aided  out  of  the  council's  funds,  nor  may  they 
require  any  scholar  in  their  schools  to  attend  or 
abstain  from  attending  particular  places  of  worship. 

Elementary  Education. 

The  sections  of  the  Bill  aifecting  elementary 
education  apply  only  to  those  areas  where  the 
local  authority  have  by  resolution  adopted  this  part 
of  the  measure.  In  areas  where  the  control  of 
elementary  education  is  taken  over  by  the  local 
education  authority,  they  will  have  throughout 
their  area  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  board 
and  school-attendance  committee  and  the  control 
of  all  secular  instruction  in  public  elementary 
schools,  whether  provided  by  them  or  not.  School 
boards  and  school-attendance  committees  will  con- 
sequently be  abolished  in  such  areas. 

The  managers  of  elementary  schools  provided 
by  the  local  education  authority  will  be  appointed 
by  the  authority,  but  the  present  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  will  continue  in  office,  though 
the   education   authority   may   appoint   additional 
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managers,  so  long  as  their  number,  if  more  than 
one,  does  not  exceed  one- third  of  tlie  whole  number 
of  managers.  The  maintenance  of  all  schools, 
voluntary  or  otherwise,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  education  authority.  In  the  case  of  voluntary 
schools  it  will  be  the  duty  of  tlie  managers  to  keep 
the  schools  in  good  repair  and  to  make  such  altera- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may  be 
reasonably  expected  by  the  local  education  au- 
thority. The  education  authority,  too,  have 
supreme  control  over  the  secular  instruction  in 
voluntary  schools,  they  may  also  inspect  such 
schools  and  audit  the  accounts  of  their  managers. 
The  appointment  of  teachers  in  voluntary  schools 
is,  so  far  as  educational  efficiency  is  concerned, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  education  authority, 
but  nothing  is  said  in  the  Bill  as  to  the  dismissal 
of  these  teachers. 

Difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  local 
education  authority  and  the  managers  of  a  volun- 
tary school  are  to  be  settled  by  reference  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

When  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other 
persons  propose  to  provide  a  new  school,  they 
must  give  public  notice  of  their  intention,  and  the 
managers  of  any  existing  school,  and  the  local 
authority  (if  it  is  not  they  who  propose  to  provide 
the  school),  and  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area, 
may,  within  three  months  after  the  notice  is  given, 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ground 
that  the  proposed  school  is  not  required,  and  any 
school  built  in  contravention  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Education  on  such  appeal  shall  be 
treated  as  unnecessary.  A  school  actually  in  ex- 
istence shall  not  be  considered  unnecessary  in 
which  the  average  attendance  is  thirty.  In  de- 
ciding, on  any  app>eal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new 
school,  whether  an  existing  school  is  necessary  or 
not,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  regard  to 
the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of 
parents  as  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
to  the  economy  of  the  rates. 

General. 

For  educational  purposes  councils  will  act 
through  an  education  committee,  constituted  in 
accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  council  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  All  such 
schemes  must  provide  that  the  council  appoint  a 
majority  of  the  education  committee,  and  for  the 
appointment  by  the  council  of  persons  of  ex- 
perience in  education.  Where  it  appears  desirable, 
other  bodies  will  nominate  these  persons. 

Any  county  governing  body  constituted  under  a 
scheme  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act 
may  be  the  education  committee  of  the  council  or 
county  borough  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

Such  are,  in  general  terms,  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  before  Parliament.  Many 
details  of  administration  have  been  left  on  one 
side  as  being  of  only  secondary  interest  to  teachers. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  study  the  further  details 
of  the  Bill  can  obtain  a  copy  of  it  for  twopence 
from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 


Following  our  usual  practice,  we  have 
deavoured  merely  to  state  the  chief  facts  of  ihe 
case,  and  have  purposely  refrained  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  claims  of  separate  educations 
parties  and  the  wishes  of  individuals  on  particula 
points.  The  chief  object  is  to  secure  better  edu 
cation  for  the  country,  and  in  pursuance  of  thiJ 
aim  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  party  feeling  an 
sectarian  bias  may  be  kept  in  the  background  whe 
the  Bill  is  brought  in  for  its  second  reading. 


KENILWORTH.' 

Uy    J.    A.    NiCKUN,    B.A. 
Late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT,  in  the  Introducti(j 
to  his  romance  of  "  Kenilworth,"  has  told  1 
that  it  was  his  success  in  the  delineation  1 
Queen  Mary  that  induced  him  to  attempt  son 
thing  similar  for  "  her  sister  and  her  foe." 
several  ways  the  task  was  more  difficult, 
rude  feudal   society   of    the  Border  offered  mo 
facile  material  to  a  romance  than  the  artificial  "' 
of  Elizabeth's  court,  which  necessitated  a  reca 
struction  of  contemporary  manners,  based  on 
study  of  literary  sources.     Such  a  reconstnicti( 
has  only  once  been  entirely  successful,  that  is  j 
Thackeray's  "Esmond."     Scott  himself  badfailej 
badly  in  the  Euphuist,  whom  he  introduced  in 
"The  Monastery."     Nor  could  Elizabeth  bemad 
the  heroine  of  such  an  affecting  history  as  could] 
drawn  from  every  period  of  Mary's  life. 

Scott  has  chosen  an  aspect  of  Elizabeth's  man 
sided  character  which,  perhaps,  lends  itself  betti 
than  any  other  to  the  novelist's  purpose, 
appears  in  "  Kenilworth  "  as  "  at  once  a 
minded  sovereign  and  a  female  of  passioDi) 
feelings,  hesitating  betwixt  the  sense  of  her 
and  the  duty  she  owed  her  subjects  on  the 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  her  attachment  to  a  noli 
who,  in  external  qualifications  at  least,  ami 
merited  her  favour." 

The  central  interest  of   the    theme  lies  in 
impasse  into  which  ambition  and  a  secret  marrisl 
have     brought     the     Queen's     ruling     favourq 
Leicester,  who  is  urged  on  by  unscrupulous 
herents,  by  his  own  thirst  for  power,  and  by 
credulous  superstition,  to  grasp  at  the  crown  ma| 
monial,  while  the  unacknowledged  alliance  whi 
he  has  contracted  threatens  him  with  ruin  by  [ 
disclosure. 

"  Kenilworth "   is   rather   a   series    of    strik 
scenes  and  tableaux  of  historical   figures  than 
elaborate  character  study,  but  the  development) 
the  conflict  in  Leicester's  mind  between  pride 
affection  is  worked  out  in  careful  detail.    Especii 
convincing  is  the  manner  in  which  Varney  pli 
on  his  master's  vacillating  spirit,  now  by  shov 
him  the  prize  almost  in  his  reach,  and  now 
bringing  home  to  him  the  triumph  of  his  hal 
rivals  that  would  make  his  retirement  intolerat 

1  Sultject  for  ibe  Ttacbers'  Certificate  Examination,  i90> 
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The  character  of  Amy  Robsart  is  developed  just 
so  fur  as  the  nature  of  the  plot  requires.  It  was 
necessary  that  she  should  be  confiding,  inex- 
perienced, and  naturally  timid,  yet  spirited  and 
nsolute  in  the  assertion  of  her  honour  and  rights. 
Jl  was  such  a  combination  of  qualities  that,  given 
Kch  a  character  of  Leicester  and  the  equivocal 
position  of  the  ill-assorted  pair,  made  the  cata- 
Bfophe  inevitable.  The  evil  genius  of  the  plot, 
Viniey,  is  an  English  lago,  not  depicted,  it  is  true, 
»ith  the  force  and  subtlety  of  Shakespeare's 
Aaracter,  but  redeemed  by  a  few  respectable 
raits  from  the  unrelieved  blackness  of  soul  which 
ukes  the  villain  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  appear 
D  us  incredible  and  monstrous. 
The  introduction  of  Raleigh  upon  the  scene  does 
omething  more  than  conjure  up  tlie  memory  of  a 
(Cat  man  and  a  brilliant  personality.  It  under- 
jtts,  as  it  were,  the  difficulties  of  this  subtle 
Dortier's  art  which  takes  entire  possession  of 
.«icester  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  claim, 
I  displays  the  capriciousness  and  violent  change 
Imood  of  Elizabeth,  but  also  the  high  and  gene- 
Ms  spirit  which  really  held  in  fascinatioD  her 
leople  and  her  court. 
Leicester  makes  an  appropriate  central  figure 
txiod  which  to  group  many  varieties  of  social  life, 
iKause  of  the  immense  range  of  ill-assorted  in- 
m&ts  which  it  was  his  r<</c  to  manipulate  to  his 
iwa  advantage.  Scott  has  put  into  Varney's 
feooth  an  apt  illustration  of  this  : — 

TSe  coiirK  my  lord  holds  is  no  euy  one,  and  he  must  stand 
^Milled  stall  points  with  trusty  retainers  to  meet  each  sort  ol 
Mce.  He  must  have  his  gay  courtier,  like  myself,  to  riilBe  it 
■Ike  presence-chamber,  and  to  lay  hand  on  hilt  when  any 
pik  in  disparagement  of  my  lord's  honour     .     .     .     he  must 

I  In  lawyers — deep,  subtle  pioneers — to  draw  his  contracts, 
•pe-contracls,  and  his  post-contracts,  and  to  find  the  way  to 

ihe  most  of  grants  or  church-lands,  and  commons,  and 
(or  monopoly.      And  he  must  have  physicians  who  can 

II  cap  or  caudle.     And  he  must  have  his  cabalists,  like  Dee 
I  Allan,  for  conjuring  up  the  devil.      And  he  must    have 

[  svurdsmen,  who  would  fight  the  devil  when  he  is  raised 
t  wildest.  And  above  all,  without  prejudice  to  others,  he 
hsTc  gpdiy,  innocent.  Puritanic  souls  ,  .  .  who  defy 
a*od  du  hit  work  ac  tbe  same  time. 

Dtt    has    tried    to    reconstruct     Elizabethan 

ty  with  typical    examples    of    the    difTerent 

and  characters  of  men.      Raleigh  stands 

he    new    culture    and    restless     energy     of 

leaaissance  ;  Sussex  for  the  able  warrior  and 

trator   who  cannot  accustom  himself  with 

to  supple  compliances  of  court  life;  Blount 

;  country  squire  who  acquits  himself  credit- 

'  ui  the  held,  but  cuts  a  ridiculous  figure  at 

,  and  thinks  with  regret  of  his  five  hundred 

icrcs   in    Norfolk ;    Anthony  Foster  for  the 

c  and    bigoted    Catholic   who,    following   a 

jjal   revolution,   l>ecomes  an  equally  bigoted 

fBorose    Puritan  ;    Hunsdon  for  a  survival  of 

jh  and  untutored  spirit  of  the  feudal  age. 

dvk   side   of     the   Renaissance   appears   in 

f — the  English  analogue,  as  I  have  said,  to 

in  Michael  Lambourne,  who  illustrates  the 


ferocity  and  vices  which  English  soldiers  brought 
back  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  from  buccaneer- 
ing expeditions  on  the  Spanish  main,  and  in  the 
astrologer,  pliy.sician,  and  poisoner,  Alasco. 

Scott  is  fond  of  exercising  "  the  privilege  of 
tale-tellers  to  open  their  story  in  an  inn,  the  free 
rendez-vous  of  al!  travellers,  and  where  the 
liumour  of  each  displays  itself  without  ceremony 
or  restraint,"  or  at  least  of  utilising  this  "free 
nitdcz-vous"  as  a  means  of  bringing  together  very 
different  social  strata.  The  tavern  talk  serves, 
too,  as  here  and  in  "Old  Mortality," to  supply  a  kind 
of  running  commentary — like  the  cliorus  in  a 
Greek  play— from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average 
man  chiefly  interesteil  in  his  own  business  and 
comfort,  on  striking  historical  events.  Giles 
Gosling,  like  the  landlord  of  the  HowfT,  in  "  Old 
Mortality,"  is  the  genial  but  selfishly  cautious 
burgher  who  declines  to  meddle,  not  only  in 
matters  of  politics,  but  in  any  affairs  that  rnight 
possibly  bring  him  into  conflict  with  persons  of  in- 
fluence. By  the  simple  device  of  making  Tres- 
silian's  horse  cast  a  shoe,  Scott  introduces  us  to  a 
mituige  of  English  rural  life.  Gammer  Sludge  is 
not  a  piece  of  brilliant  characterisation,  and  will 
not  bear  comparison  for  a  moment  with  Shake- 
speare's Warwickshire  peasants.  For  one  thing,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  reproduce  minutiae  of 
manners  of  a  past  age  without  either  caricature  or 
pedantry.  For  another,  Scott  did  not  understand 
the  Berkshire  rustic  as  he  did  the  Clydesdale  hind. 
Master  Erasmus  Holiday  does  indiflerently  well  as 
an  example  of  the  diffusion  of  learning  among  the 
poorer  classes  in  Elizabethan  times,  when  scholar 
and  pauper  were  frequently  synonymous. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  locality  of  Cumnor 
rather  than  Kenilworth,  which  furnishes  the  title, 
dominated  the  plot.  But  the  struggle  in  Leicester's 
mind  between  affection  and  honour,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  pride  and  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion on  the  other,  comes  to  its  climax  at  Kenil- 
worth. There,  too,  the  final  struggle  in  Elizabeth's 
breast  between  love  and  her  sense  of  rank  and 
queenly  obligation  is  fought  out.  Those,  as  I  have 
said,  are  the  prevailing  features  of  Scott's  con- 
ception. The  contrast  between  the  Earl's  apparent 
triumph  over  his  rivals,  and  his  inner  discomfiture 
and  secret  peril,  and  the  helplessness  and  neglect 
of  the  disguised  and  unrecognised  countess, 
among  the  splendours  of  which  she  was  the 
rightful  mistress,  afford  some  of  the  most  striking 
situations  in  the  book.  And,  finally,  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  the  Queen's  entertainment  in  the 
most  imposing  of  English  baronial  castles  gave 
Scott  the  materials  for  a  piece  of  historical  scene- 
painting  which  was  probably  a  leading  motive 
in  his  choice  of  subject. 


Tilli  prospect  of  a  theory  of  e«lucation  is  a  glorious  ideal,  and 
it  matters  little  if  we  are  not  able  to  realise  it  at  once.  (.)nly  we 
must  not  look  upon  the  idea  as  chimerical,  nor  decry  it  as  a 
beautiful  dream,  notwithstanding  the  di6ficulties  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  realisation. — Kant. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
IDEALS   DURING  THE    iqth   CENTURY.' 

The  Education  of  Girls  and  Women. 

By  Sara  A.  Bdrstall,  B.A. 

HeadmUtresi  of  Manchester  High  Scliool. 

II. 

THE  earlier  article  on  this  subject  ended  with 
the  three  recommendations  of  Mr.  Bryce's 
report  to  the  Royal  Commission  (1867).  It 
may  be  convenient  to  take  the  third  of  these  first, 
that,  namely,  dealing  with  higher  education.  The 
provision  and  development  of  institutions  where 
women  could  receive  this  went  on  very  rapidly 
after  1870,  and  this  movement  had  an  immediate 
efTect  on  the  schools.  At  the  earliest  possible 
moment  college  women  became  teachers  in  the  more 
progressive  of  these,  and  began  to  influence  them; 
while  the  demand  of  the  colleges  for  better  pre- 
paration stimulated  and  helped  the  work  of  women 
like  Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Beale  in  their  efforts  to 
move  public  opinion.  In  Miss  Clough's  Life,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  there  is  a  full 
account  of  the  whole  story  of  Newnham,  begim  by 
her  in  1871,  when,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr. 
Sidgwick,  a  house  was  opened  in  Cambridge  to 
receive  the  first  five  women  students,  .'^t  this 
stage,  and  indeed  for  many  years  later,  there  was 
a  considerable  divergence  of  aim  Iietween  Girton 
and  Newnham.  The  former  had  been  established 
with  the  express  intention  of  following  the  course 
laid  down  by  the  University  for  men  students  : 
the  women  prepared  for  the  "  Little  Go,"  obsetved 
the  rules  as  to  terms,  and  studied  for  the  tripcses, 
to  which  they  were  informally  admitted  in  1873. 
Miss  Emily  Davies  and  those  who  worked  with 
her  disapproved  of  any  examinations  for  women 
exclusively,  considering  that  these  would  tend  to 
lower  the  fixed  standard  necessary  for  the  im- 
provement of  women's  education,  and  that  such 
certificates  would  carry  but  tittle  weight  in  the 
outside  world.  The  Newnham  authorities,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  approve  of  the  "  Little 
Go "  educationally,  and  thought  that  greater 
freedom  and  elasticity  were  desirable,  especially 
for  the  women  teachers  who  might  be  able  to 
come  to  Cambridge  to  study,  or  to  take  the 
"  Higher  Local "  independently,  but  who  could 
neither  aflbrd  the  time  nor  the  money  for  the 
complete  University  course.  Miss  Buss,  who  had 
always  in  view  the  recognition  of  women's  work 
as  equal  to  that  of  men,  and  the  practical  and 
economic  questions  connected  with  earning  a 
living  and  with  professional  status,  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  her  influence  to  the  support  of 
Girton,  and  for  years  her  pupils  formed  no  in- 
considerable element  among  the  students  there. 
However,  when  the  London  degrees  were  opened 
in  1878,  the  fact  that  full  recognition  and  equality 


1  Concluded  from  p.  195.    The  Kdilorn  are  indebted  10  ibe  Editor  of  the 

duUcnham  Ladift  CtlUgt  ilmratiiu  Tor  the  use  o(  ih*  fini  illuMralion, 

ID  the  Kditor  of  the  Ma^a^ine  ^  the  Frances  Mary  Bum  Schools  for  the 

iccond  and  ujrlh,  and  to  the  Oirl*'  Public  Day  Schooh  Conipanr  for  the 
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were  granted  by  this  University  led  Miss 
rather  to  prefer  that  her  girls  should  take  a 
tage  of  these  opportunities ;  thus  to  work  fi 
London  degrees  became  part  of  the  line  of 
tion  formed  by  her,  especially  after  the  br 
success  of  Mrs.  Bryant,  the  first  woman  I 
who  began  in  1875  'o  work  in  the  Frances 
Buss  school. 

At  Cheltenham,  too,  the  opening  of  the  L< 
degrees  helped  in  the  development  of  the  I 
and  more  advanced  teaching  which  had  a 
been  part  of  Miss  Beale's  plan,   and   ever 


Miu  Dorothea  Beale. 

students  there  have  successfully  prepared  fo 
full  B.A.  course,  including  the  honour  seel 
At  the  beginning  doubtless  both  the  New] 
and  the  Girton  ideals  were  necessary  :  it  is  i 
esting  to  note  that  of  late  the  two  have  conve 
and  that  the  very  high  entrance  requiremeu 
Newnham,  higher  than  those  of  any  other  woi! 
college,  prove  how  the  need  for  special  allow! 
to  girls  and  to  women  has  passed  away. 
examination  for  which  the  original  students 
pared  (the  Higher  Local)  has  now  becomi 
standard  for  admission. 

In  1875,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Newnham  b 
ing,  now  known  as  Old  Hall,  was  occupied, 
number  of  students  under  Miss  Clough  ste 
increased  every  year,  and  more  and  more 
done  yearly  in  organisation,  first  of  the  News 
Hall  Company  and  then  of  other  bodies,  til 
full  college  constitution  was  formulated  (i88a 
1893),  other  halls,  laboratories,  &c.  were  I 
the  money  being  raised  by  gifts  and  subscript 
At  Girton  the  same  process  went  on,  and  is  ( 
on  still.  The  movement  was  much  encoui 
by  the  formal  recognition  gained  from  the 
versity  in  1881,  when  the  famous  Three  Gr 
admitting  women  of  right  to  the  Tripos  exan 
tions,  were  passed.    Students  from   both   G 
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gvnibam  had  been  allowed  by  the  courtesy 
piners  to  take  the  papers,  and  their  places 
general  been  made  known  :  in  1880  Miss 
>cott,  of  Girton  (now  D.Sc.  London,  and 
X  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  U.S.A.),  was 
1  equal  to  the  eighth  Wrangler.  This  re- 
de success,  the  first  of  its  kind  any  woman 
bieved,  produced  an  extraordinary  effect, 
er  various  memorials  had  been  presented 
Jniversity  both  from  the  colleges  and  out- 
le  Senate  passed  the  Graces  establishing 
ht   of  women    to    University   recognition. 

5  were  not  granted.  In  1887,  and  again  in 
tempts  were  made  to  induce  the  University 
y  its  concessions  to  their  logical  condu- 
it the  last  showed  the  recent  growth  of 
Itrong  feeling  at  Cambridge  against  giving 

full  rights,  and  the  matter  is  now  at  rest 
c  time.  Probably  the  question  will  solve 
ith  the  development  of  the  new  local  and 
diversities  (Wales,  London,  Birmingham, 
e  long,  Manchester  and  Liverpool).  In 
romen  have  not  only  the  degrees,  but  a 
D  the  government.  The  prominent  place 
f  women  in  the  new  London  organisation, 
;  they  are  beginning  to  play  in  the  northern 
I  and  Wales  cannot  but  affect  ultimately 
er   universities,   possibly   by    limiting  the 

6  there  to  those  who  wish  to  do  specialist 
ind    therefore    by    removing   the    possible 

of  swamping    with    unwieldy   masses   of 
students  universities  organised  for  men. 
story  of   the  Oxford  Colleges,   Somerville 
idy    Margaret    (1879),     St,     Hugh's,    and 
da's,  may  be  read  at  length   in  the  text- 

0  the  subject.  A  Board  of  Studies  ("  the 
tion  for  the   Education  of  Women  ")  con- 

1  the  teaching  there.  Although  the  ad- 
of  women  to  the  University  examinations 
tative  and  by  successive  steps,  everything 
open,  and  the  Oxford  college  women,  like 
Ord  men,  secure  a  large  share  in  such  public 
•fessional  appointments  as  are  available. 
Its  of  space  forbid  any  detailed  account  of 
Olleges,  Bedford  (1848),  Westfield  (1882), 
ij  (1887),  working  for  London  degrees,  the 
iversities,  like  Wales  and  Birmingham,  the 
|>efiing  of  tlie  Scottish  degrees,  the  position 
ea  in  the  Colleges  of  Victoria  University 
lortb,  &c.,  &c.     It  should  be  noted,  never- 

that  the  idea  of  a  special  university  for 
popular  among  certain  friends  of  the 
mt.  though  disliked  by  the  women  leaders 
Ires,  received  its  quietus  at  a  conference 
y  Holloway  College  about  1897. 
Clough  remained  the  head  of  Newnham 
t  death  in  1892  :  her  long  tenure,  her  de- 
Krnestness,   and  the   peculiar  beauty   and 

ibcr  character,  established  there  a  certain 
,  one  note  of  which  was  the  ideal  of  social 
the  community  in  one  form  or  another. 
Ineo  trained  under  her  at  Newnham  have 
larked  share  in  the  later  developments  of 
retnent  we  are  considering,  such  as  the 
■  of  teachers.     Miss  Hughes,  one  of  her 


students,     beginning     the     Cambridge     Training 
College  in    1885. 

As  Mrs.  Sidgwick  succeeded  Miss  Clough,  was 
on  the  Royal  Commission  for  Secondary  Education, 


Mn.  bidgwick. 

and  is  one  of  the  women  members  of  the  Consul- 
tative Committee,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote 
some  of  her  published  opinions  on  the  question  of 
University  Education  : — ' 

I..et  me  for  a  moment  repeat  what  I  am  urging :  il  h  that 
girls  should  be  brought  up  tn  feel  that,  unm.irrie(l  or  married,  it 
is  their  duty  to  the  world  to  m.ike  the  best  use  of  the  talents — 
taking  talents  in  the  widest  sense — wliich  Nature  hai  given 
them;  and  to  this  end  care  should  be  taken  that  they  have  the 
amplest  opportunity  of  developing  their  capabilities — their  real 
capabilities,  not  those  which  it  is  arlilicially  assumed  they 
posiiess. 

And  I  plead  for  this,  not  only  because  nil  human  beings 
ought  to  be  working  together  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  but  lor 
the  sake  of  the  happiness  of  women  themselves,  who  are  not 
only  half  the  human  race,  but  the  half  on  whose  health  and 
happiness  the  well-being  of  future  generations  probably  most 
depends 

I  think,  then,  that  women  should  just  as  much  as  men 
propose  to  themselves  a  definite  branch  of  work — not  neces- 
sarily remunerative  work — and  prepare  for  it  when  they  are 
young. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  live  in  a  college,  as  I  have  done, 
without  realising  that,  whatever  has  t>een  gained  for  women  by 
the  work  of  the  last  ihiity  years,  ihe  happiness  springing  from 
free  and  unconstrained  intercourse  with  congenial  companions, 
from  the  sense  of  membership  of  a  community  with  large 
interests  and  high  aims,  from  ple<isant  memories  and  from 
lasting  friendships,  is  no  small  part  of  it. 

We  have  now  to  enlarge  somewhat  on  the  hrst 

I  TraHSactit»s  o/  Ikt  ll'gmtH'M  iKttituit,  N&  t. 
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and  second  of  Mr.  Bryce's  recommendations,  those 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  public  schools  for 
girls  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  curriculum. 
These  have  gone  together,  influenced  by  and  in- 


MU>  SliiiTcff. 

fluencing  the  fjrowtli  of  the  women's  colleges. 
The  high  schools  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools 
Company  (formed  1872),  whose  ideal  is  expressed 
in  a  phrase  by  H.K.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  their 
patroness,  "  a  happy  school  life  combined  with  a 
happy  home,"  and  whose  motto  is  "  Knowledge  is 
now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed,"  have  obviously 
had  much  to  do  with  the  revolution  in  English 
girls'  education.  Among  the  first  directors  were 
Mrs.  VViJliam  Grey,  Miss  Shirreff,  and  the  Dowager 
Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley.  The  schools  are  first 
grade,   the   education   corresponds  to  that  given 


1  tic  l>DwnKcr  Lady  Slan'cy  of  Alderkj. 

to  boys  in  the  great  public  schools,  the  average  fee 
being  about  ^15.  In  1900  they  had  33  schools 
with  7,000  scholars,  Kensington  and  Netting  Hill 
being  among  the  oldest.  We  may  quote  from  an 
official  pamphlet :  "  In  the  high  schools  physical 


e    CBi 

IhefH 


training  and  the  development  of  corporate  lii 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  study."  "  The  1 
aim  throughout  is  the  training  of  the  chi 
with  a  view  to  conduct  and  preparatio 
duties  of  life." 

The  history  of  the  Ladies'  College,  Che 
has  been  written  by  Miss  Beale  herelf:  it: 
rentiae  are  the  social  discrimination  implied 
title,  the  fact  that  the  girls  are  largely  bo; 
and  the  combination  of  all  the  forms  of  edu 
kindergarten,  primary  and  secondary,  1 
technical  (training  of  teachers),  in  one  inst 
under  one  head. 

But  about  1875,  of  the  girls'  schools  th« 
significant,  and  in  some  respects  the  mosi 
esting  and  important,  were  those  found 
Frances  Mary  Buss,  which  now  bear  her 
There  the  type  of    the    girls'    high   schoc 


Mr..  W.  f;rcy. 

evolved,  there  began  the  struggle  for  a 
status,  like  that  of  St.  Paul's  and  othe 
schools  for  boys,  and  for  a  fair  share  in  tl 
dowments  the  increase  of  which  with  the  inc 
wealth  and  population  made  possible  an  ai 
provision  of  the  much  -  needed  buildin, 
scholarships  for  girls.  There,  too,  was 
example  of  how  to  solve  the  problem 
second-grade  scriool,  the  school  for  the  nun 
girls  of  the  poorer  middle-class  who  needc 
in  many  places,  alas,  still  lack,)  sound  ed 
within  the  reach  of  their  parents'  limited 
(fees  ^4  to  £b).  The  Company's  schools  c 
nothing  here:  endowments  only  could  mak< 
scheme  f)ossible,  and  in  the  Camden  Sch 
Roan  School  at  Greenwich,  many  other  '. 
schools  since  reformed,  and  some  few  els 
has  been  provided  a  type  of  education  far  s 
to  that  of  the  higher-grade  schools,  and  t 
perhaps  to  be  the  model  for  many  sch 
be  set  up  under  the  new  Education  Acts 
Buss's  sound  common-sense  and  deep  sy 
for  the  struggling  girls  who  had  hitherto  sc 
vain  to  cultivate  learning  on  a  little  C 
instinctively  found  the  right  solution,  1 
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I  (he  best  work  done   in    this  connection    is   due, 

directly  or  indirectly,  to  her.     In  her  Life  by  Miss 

Kidley,  the  inspiring  story  of  the  great  struggle, 

,  R ell  remembered  by  many  still  with  us,  is  told  at 

(itngth  :  "  We  must  do,  and  do  and  do,"  she  said. 

j  At  last,  in  1872,  the  endowment  from  the  Brewers' 

iCoaipany  cajiie,  and  in  1875  the  scheme  establish- 

'iig  the  schools  for  ever  was  signed  by  the  Queen 

Hn  Council.     What  Mrs.  Bryant  says  later  is  true 

adeed :    "  In   1875    ^^^  future  of  women  was,   1 

iflieve,  much  more  certain  than  it  appeared." 

Since  then  there  has  been  no  retrogression.  The 

ame  tale  of  hard  won   public  status  and  endow- 

ent  is  told  in  the  Reports  of  the  Manchester  High 

chool,   opened    in    1874,    when    the    Governors 

ate: 

|T)>e  special  merit  and  claim  (of  the  schoul}  lie  in  the  security 
rred  by  public  governors  and  an  independent  and  frank 
tty  report  (by  a  univeisily),  and  in  the  moderation  of  the 
on  which  such  high  education  is  ofTered.  They  say, 
her.  that  such  a  school  for  girls  has  become  manifestly  a 
itremenl  uf  the  times  in  all  laigc  towns,  that  women's 
letts  in  education   have  hitherto  mil  had  justice  and  fair 

One  of  the  founders,   speaking  in   1892,  says: 

'  The  only  true  history  of  a  school  is  that  which  is 

^written  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  trained 

^B  it."     "The  school  puts  before  every  girl  in  this 

^ast  community  the  chance  of  a  thoroughly  sound 

e<iucation  that  may  fit  her  for  whatever  duties  lie 

lore  her."       The  scheme    for    this  school  was 

by   the  Queen   in   1884,  the    endowment 

ling  from  the   Hulme  Trust.     The  Governing 

iy  is  largely  representative  of  local  authorities, 

colleges  and  universities.     Bradford,  Birmingham, 
^edford,  .Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  Salisbury,  Bristol,  and 
lier  places  where  ancient  endowments  exist  have 
I  applied  these  under  similar  schemes  to  the  pro- 
of girls'  schools,  both  first   (high  schools), 
second   grade.     In   many  boroughs  and    dis- 
cts,  however,  much   still  remains  to  be  done  in 
|b   direction,  e.g.,  in    Salford,  Dorsetshire,  and 
acclesfield. 


Mis.  Brj-ani,  D.Sc. 

|tt&t  as  Mrs.  Sidgwick  is  carrying  on  the  work 
by  Miss  Clough,  so  Mrs.  Bryant  has  become 
^liss  Buss's  death,  in  1894,  a  representative 
'somen's  progress  in  secondary  education.     A 
ifMii;.hed  student  of   Bedford  College  in   the 
es,  she  l>egan  in  1875  to  teach  mathe- 
uu>  tu  Miss  Buss's  school,  and  her  work  there 


had  a  marked  effect  in  widening  and  strengthening 
the  curriculum  and  in  stimulating  work  for  college. 
This  kind  of  influence  was  felt,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, in  many  girls'  schools,  as  soon  as  the 
women  who  had  received  university  training  began 
to  pass  into  them.  With  this  generation,  too,  it 
was  evident  that  the  whole  educational  problem 
was  what  these  women  lived  for,  and  they  there- 
fore came  to  have  a  reflex  influence  in  the  whole 
field,  and  helped  to  improve  education  generally. 
Mrs.  Bryant's  work  on  the  London  Technical 
Education  Board,  a  type  of  the  new  local  authorities 
of  the  present  Bill,  and  in  the  reorganised  London 
University,  may  stand  as  examples  of  what  is  being 
done  everywhere,  for  the  community  as  a  whole,  by 
women  trained  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges. 
The  Headmistresses'  Association,  1874,  and  the 
Teachers' Guild,  1883,  were  founded  by  Miss  Buss, 
and  the  ideal  of  professional  training  for  teachers 
was  furthered  by  the  opening  of  the  Maria  Grey 
Training  College  in  1878,  largely  through  Mrs. 
William  Grey  and  Miss  ShirrelT. 

The  college  women  have  also  introduced  games 
and  careful  physical  training  into  the  curriculum, 
not  only  on  hygienic  but  on  moral  grounds,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Miss  Soulsby  and 
Miss  Dove  ("  Work  and  Play  in  Girls'  Schools"). 
With  this  has  come  the  evolution  of  the  new  type 
of  boarding  school,  somewhat  resetnbling  the 
public  schools  for  boys,  the  model  being  St. 
.Andrew's,  which  has  always  been  largely  officered 
from  Girton. 

There  is  considerable  diflTerence  of  opinion  as 
to  curricula  among  headmistresses  at  present, 
thougli  all  recognise,  to  some  extent,  classics 
and  mathematics.  In  some  schools  experi- 
ments are  being  made  in  organised  teaching  of 
the  domestic  arts  as  a  training  for  home  duties; 
some  make  Latin  or  mathematics  almost  compul- 
sory ;  the  proportion  of  scientific  and  literary 
studies  varies  much  in  different  schools.  Miss 
Beale  advocates  a  broad  basis  of — 

general  culture,  which  appears  to  me  more  suitable  for  mo€t 
women  :  a  varied  curriculum  tends  to  develop  the  wider  sym- 
pathies, the  many-sided  interests  wtjich  enable  a  woman  to  carry 
on  the  multifarious  occupations  of  the  ordinary  home  life,  and 
prepare  her  to  take  her  pl.ice  in  cultured  society. 

Mrs.  Bryant  holds  to  the  same  principle,  as  may 
be  seen  in  her  pamphlet  "  The  Secondary  Educa- 
tion of  Girls"  (Women's  Institute).  But  whatever 
may  be  the  wholesome  variations  or  the  useful 
experiments  made  by  the  present  generation  of 
workers,  they  remain  true  to  the  old  ideals  enun- 
ciated fifty  years  ago.  As  Mrs.  Bryant  has  said 
recently,  "  the  ideal  of  education  is  a  harmonious 
and  healthy  development  of  mind  and  physical 
power,  in  relation  to  knowledge,  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  life."  "Women  are  wanted  in  the 
schools,  no  less  than  in  the  homes,  as  indeed  they 
are  wanted  in  every  sphere  of  social  work,  not 
because  they  can  compete  with  men  by  bringing 
the  same  qualities  either  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  because  they  supplement  men  by  bringing 
other  qualities." 
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SOME     SUGGESTIONS    FOR    TEACHING 
MENSURATION    AND   SURVEYING.' 

By  S.  De  Brath,  M.InstCE. 
Headmuter  of  Preston  House  School,  Bookham. 

I. — Mensuration. 

A  FEW  simple  experiments  in  most  schools  will 
reveal  that  behind  the  fluent  working  of  set 
geometrical  propositions  and  algebraical 
problems  there  is  little  or  no  grasp  of  the  concrete 
nature  of  geometrical  forms.  Mathematical  work 
is  too  often  entirely  severed  from  life,  and  almost 
entirely  severed  from  common  sense.  I  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  mathematical  masters  whether  it 
is  not  frequently  true  that  boys  contentedly  show 
up  results  glaringly  at  issue  with  common  sense, 
because,  forsooth,  "it  comes  out  so." 

The  value  of  applied  mathematics,  such  as  men- 
suration, in  a  liberal  education  is  to  restore  the 
connection  with  life  ;  and  that  this  restoration  may 
be  efTective,  the  application  must  be  both  philo- 
sophical and  "  common-sensical."  Alas  for  the 
philosophy  wliich  makes  issues  with  common 
sense  !  To  restore  this  connection  we  must  not 
aim  in  our  applied  mathematics  at  the  acquisition 
of  another  highly  formalised  branch  of  the  study — 
complicated  rules  for  dealing  with  frusta  of 
pyramids  and  cones,  sectors  or  circles,  and  volumes 
of  annular  bodies  — nor  yet  at  imperfect  familiarity 
with  a  mechanic  art  like  land  surveying  ;  but  at  an 
intelligent  application  of  principles  which  are  seen 
by  the  learner  as  having  not  merely  a  use  in 
practice  with  which  he  is  possibly  not  concerned, 
but  also  a  basis  in  that  essence  of  things  which 
interests  every  intelligent  mind.  To  oblige  a  boy 
to  "  get  up  "  mensuration  and  surveying  is  but  to 
heap  another  burden  on  the  already  over-examined 
and  aggrieved  school-boy  ;  to  make  him  intelli- 
gently familiar  with  the  application  of  principles 
he  already  knows  is  to  help  him  to  realise  the  vital 
connection  of  mathematics  with  the  living  outside 
world.  The  English  mind  is  nothing  if  not  prac- 
tical, and  in  point  of  fact  boys  do  take  kindly 
to  these  applications  of  mathematics  and  perceive 
that  there  is  a  practicality  of  understanding  as  well 
as  of  utility. 

In  view  of  the  unsuitability  of  purely  technical 
subjects  for  examinations  intended  as  tests  of 
liberal  education,  and  of  the  fact  that  no  school 
course  can  give  more  than  the  merest  smattering  of 
surveying  considered  as  an  art,  we  may,  perhaps, 
assume  that  some  such  considerations  of  the  value 
of  applied  mathematics  as  the  foregoing  have 
influenced  the  recent  decision  to  include  Mensu- 
ration and  the  Elements  of  Surveying  in  the  list 
of  subjects  for  the  Senior  Cambridge  Locals. 
The  remarks  which  follow  are  based  on  this 
supposition. 

That  this  purpose  may  be  served  we  must  studi- 


1  A  new  seclton  including  Mensuration  and  Surveying  has  been  added  to 
the  SytUbus  for  Senior  Students  in  ibe  Cambridge  Lcxal  Examinations, 
December,  igoa. 


ously  avoid  mere  bookwork.     We  must  provicfe 
instruments — few,  and  those  few  of  the  simplest 
kind — but     the  work   must   be    done    by    actual 
measurement,    and   not   by   merely    reading   and 
writing  about  measurement.     From  actual  mea- 
surement   should    emerge    the   radical   difference 
between   empirical  and  exact    mathematics — that 
every  measurement,    however  delicate,  is  an  ap- 
proximation, whereas  reasoning  is  exact;  and  we  J 
may  then  hope  to  provoke  that  action  and  reaction  j 
between  concrete  and  abstract  ideas  which  is  living] 
knowledge,   whether  of  mathematics  or  of  aughtj 
else. 

I  assume  the  student  to  be  provided  with  :- 

A  set  of  ordinary  drawing-inslruintnls,  small  drawing  boudj 
45°  and  60°  set-squares,  and  T  square  (l2s.  6d.  in  all). 

A  boxwood  rule  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths,  and  1 
metres  and  millimetres  (is.). 

An  ivory  diagonal-scale  and  protractor  (is.  6d.). 

A  pair  of  common  in«ide  and  outside  callipers  (is.),  and  also  I 
have  available  when  necessary  : — 

A  simple  straight  vernier,  in  boxwood  (4s.  6d.). 

A  simple  circular  vernier,  in  boxwood  (7s.  6d.). 

A  side  calliper  reading  to  o°l  mm.  (151.  9d.). 

A  set  of  geometrical  models  and  materials  for  meosureme 
may  be  added  if  desired.     They  are  useful. 

The  cost  of  this  oulfit  would  be  about  £,i  Ids.  in  all. 

The  drawing  instruments  should  be  few  but  good,  indudtl^ 
one  set  of  dividers  with  needle  points.  The  whole  ooli 
is  obtainable  almost  anywhere,  but  Messrs.  Griffin  &  Soo 
26,  Sardinia  Street,  W.C.,  supply  excellent  insltumeots  of  I 
exact  pattern  requited. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  the  principle 
which  have  to  be  grasped  and  applied  in  order  td 
perceive  the  new  extensions  which  naturally  pro 
ceed  from  them. 

"  To  measure  "  is  to  ascertain  the  ratio  betwe 
the   unit  and   the   object   to   be   measured.    TTiii 
ratio   may  be   a    ratio   of  lengths,  areas,  masses! 
volumes,  weights,  forces,  angles,  &c.,  &c. ;  it  nwjj 
be  integral  or  fractional.     When  we  find  that 
given  rod  is  6-24  inches  long  we  mean  that  th 
ratio  of  the  bar  to  one  inch  is  6-24,  or  that  the 
unit    can  be  repeated  6'24    times  along  the 
First  conies   the   realisation   of  the   common 
metric    units  — the   yard  and   the  metre  and  the 
sub-multiples — not    by  description  but    by  actua 
use    of    the   yard  and    metre  rods.       The   dire 
application  of  these   to   given    objects  will  shell 


Fig.  t. — A  Diagoiuil  Scale 


that  only  very  rough   approximation  is  fiossibk 
a     class     measuring     identical    objects    such 
slips    of   note-paper    will    dirtier    by    as   much 
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'  3  mms.  or  even  J  inch :  even  when 
I,  by  I  mm  or  ^  inch.  The  use  of  the 
lal  scale  for  more  accurate  measurement 
p.    The  form  shown  in  Fig.  i  is  most  suit- 

A  Uttle  consideration  will  show  that  the 
*-b  is  i'78  inches.  Practice  in  using  the 
lents  to  determine  given  and  uniform 
\,  thicknesses,  and  diameters  of  coins,  and 
1^  should  be  given  till  some  skill  is  attained, 
lore  further  progress  is  attempted. 
Bse  of  the  vernier,  employed  on  most  baro- 
i  and  in  delicate  'measuring  instruments, 
lllipers,  sextants,  theodolites,  &c.,  follows. 
rinciple  of  the  vernier,  that  each  scale 
I  is  ^th,  or  some  fixed  fraction  larger  tlian 
rnier  division,  that  the  vernier  scale  is  made 
Dg  (n — i)  divisions  of  the  main  scale  and 
',  this  into  n  parts  to  make  the  vernier, 
[been  fully  and  practically  brought  out,  and 
I  drawn  on  card,  the  students  can  proceed 

sure  the  lengths  previously  measured  by 
pplication  and  by  the  diagonal  scale.  The 
pd  accuracy  will  be  manifest. 


L-L 


3      a      I     e 


I    I   1    I    I    I   I    M 


N9.  J. 


^^^L 


Flc.  ».-The  Veini«r. 

id  form  of  vernier  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
Bions  being  centimetres.     In  the  figure  the 

iiiea.sures  2-6  cms. 

slide  callipers  (Fig.  3)  need  no  special 
ttion  here.     Their  use  is  obvious  from  the 


lalml^ljil.iiiTiiil  iiLiiIni  111- 1  jil >iil  ,il  fllj'J.iiiliiiil  iiiliilrj 


Fir.  3.— The  Slide  Callipen. 


a  boy  has  learned  practically  to  use  these 
Bstrumenfs  well,  the  preliminary  part  of  his 
[  complete.  It  remains  to  blend  concrete 
tract.  The  mathematical  principles  to 
le  skill  gained  is  to  be  applied  are  :  the 
B  of  geometrical  fourth,  and  mean,  pro- 
Is  (based  on  Euclid  i.  47,  iii.  30,  and  vi.  2), 
Koposition  that  the  length  of  circumference 
ircle  is  2  ir  r ;  bringing  out  the  nature  of 
insurable  quantities. 

lensiiration  of  plane  areas  may  follow  with 
'e,  and  the  following  facts  should  appear 
I  the  outset  : 


(i)  That  the  unit  is  a  small  plane  surface  ; 
(2)  That  this  surface  is  directly  derived    from 
the  unit  of  length ;  and 

(3}  That,  though  primarily  square,  it  may  be  an 
area  of  any  shape. 

I  lay  stress  on  these  very  simple  matters  because 
very  many  boys  do  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  realise 
that  "  an  inch "  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  unit  to 
measure  areas.  From  this  and  other  original  mis- 
conceptions a  host  of  difficulties  arise. 

The  abstract  mathematical  principles  to  be 
united  to  these  will  be  the  geometrical  and  trigo- 
nometrical propositions  which  connect  the  areas  of 
plane  figures  with  the  lengths  of  sides  and  per- 
pendiculars. These  figures  arranged  in  their 
natural  order  will  be  the  square,  rectangle,  paral- 
lelogram, triangle,  trapezium,  polygon  and  circle. 
The  areas  of  these,  computed  by  practical  measure- 
ments of  sides,  will  combine  the  mathematical 
theory  and  the  practical  skill.  Exercises  for  ex- 
amination may  either  supply  the  measurements  or 
pre-suppose  the  possession  of  instruments  and  the 
ability  to  use  them.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
latter  is  incomparably  the  more  valuable  test  than 
mere  paper  work. 

From  the  plane  surface  we  may  proceed  to  the 
solid,  bringing  out  as  before  that  the  only  possible 
unit    for    measuring   volume   is   a    small    unit   of 
volume,  that   this  unit  is  derived   from    and  de- 
pendent  upon  the   unit   of  length,  and   that   the 
natural  reason  for  the  rule  which   multiplies  the 
number  expressing  the   height   into  those  which 
express   the   two   other  dimensions,  follows   from 
physical   spaces   available   for    the    unit    volume. 
The  natural  sequence  resembles  that  of  planes — it 
is  the  cube,  brick,  prism,  and  cylinder,  the  pyramid 
and   cone,  the  sphere   and   the   ring.     Some   ad- 
ditional work  on  the  limit  of  allowable  error  and 
the   practical    accuracy   required   in    any 
given     measurement    may   complete    our 
course  of  mensuration.     This  should  suf- 
fice.    It  would  be  easy  to  expand  it  indefi- 
nitely, but  I  would  strongly  deprecate  the 
too    usual   encyclopaedic  completeness  of 
our     mathematical     courses,    advocating 
thorough  grasp  instead. 

An  abundance  of  examples    for  work- 
ing will  be  found  in  "  Elementary  Mensu- 
ration," by  Mr.  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A.,  and 
valuable  assistance   can  be   gained    from 
"Practical  Mathematics  for  Beginners,"  by 
Mr.  Frank  Castle,   M.I.M.E.,  both  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Macniillan.     Both  are  consider- 
ably more  copious  than  is  perhaps  desirable  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
taken  up  in  the  present  article,  but  both  will  be 
found  full  of  useful  matter  readily  adaptable  to  the 
scheme  indicated  above. 

A  set  of  geometrical  models  such  as  Messrs. 
Griffin  and  Sons  supply  are  very  useful  for  working 
out  the  relations  between  linear,  superficial  and 
solid  dimensions. 


(To  hi  continued.) 
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BALANCES  FOR  THK  LABORATORY 
AND  LECTURE  ROOM. 

By  H.   E.  HAnLRY,  B.Sc.(I^nd.),  A.R.C.Sc. 
tieadmaslcr  of  Kiddctminsler  School   of  Science. 

THE  recent  rapid  growth  of  Experimental 
Science  as  a  scl)Ool  subject  has  resulted  in 
the  introduction,  by  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  of  a  vast  quantity  of  simple  apparatus, 
which,  owing  to  a  diversity  in  detail  and  cost, 
creates  some  difficulty  in  making  the  most  advan- 
tageous selection  for  laboratory  and  lecture  pur- 
poses. Formerly,  experimental  work  by  junior 
classes  was  restricted  to  qualitative  observations, 
but,  in  more  recent  years,  experiments  of  a  quan- 
titative nature  have  been  widely  iniroduced,  and 
the  balance  has  consequently  become  an  essential 
item  even  for  students  who  are  quite  beginners. 

This  article  is  written  to  suggest  the  principal 
points  which  should  be  considered  when  selecting 
balances  from  the  numerous  types  now  available. 
In  any  laboratory  the  balances  should  be  numerous 
and  of  good  quality  ;  even  in  cases  where  funds 
are  strictly  limited  good  balances  should  be  re- 
garded as  essential,  even  to  the  neglect  of  other 
items  of  equipment.  It  is  equally  important  that 
the  class-room  should  be  provided  witii  a  special 
type  of  demonstration-balance,  equipped  for  a 
diversity  of  experiments,  which  may  be  readily 
observed  by  students  at  a  distance  from  the  table. 

Balances  for  the  Lauoratoky. — The  chief 
points  to  remember  in  selecting  a  suitable  balance 
for  elementary  students  may  be  stated  separately  ; 
(i.)  The  mechanism  of  the  balance  should  he 
designed  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  to 
throw  it  out  of  adjustment,  (ii.)  The  srnsiliteness 
(which  may  he  roughly  defined  as  the  minimum 
weight  which  will  cause  an  appreciable  deflection 
of  the  pointer)  need  not  be  much  greater  than  the 
average  accuracy  of  the  experimental  work  done 
by  the  students  ;  for  example,  beginners  cannot  he 
expected  to  obtain  results  nearer  than  3  per  cent. 
or  4  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  result,  so  that,  if 
the  minimum  weight  or  difference  of  weight  which 
they  are  expected  to  determine  is  o'5  gram,  it  will 
be  sufficiently  accurate  if  the  balance  permits  them 
to  weigh  to  the  nearest  centigram.  In  such  cases 
a  balance  sensitive  to  two  or  three  tiiilligranis  is 
amply  sufficient.  .Again,  any  slight  draught  (from 
which  no  room  is  quite  free;  will  often  produce  a 
greater  disturbance  of  the  balance  than  would  a 
weight  of  several  milligrams  ;  consequently,  a 
weighing  to  a  greater  accuracy  than  the  nearest 
centigram  can  scarcely  be  relied  upon  unless  the 
balance  is  protected  by  a  cover  with  glass  front. 
A  balance  for  elementary  work,  therefore,  need  not 
be  sensitive  to  less  than  two  or  three  milligrams,  a 
condition  which  may  readily  be  obtained  with  a 
balance  constructed  to  carry  200  grams  in  each 
pan  (a  total  weight  which  is  frequently  required  in 
practical  work),  (iii.)  The  suspension  for  the  pans 
should  be  provided  with  a  hook  from  which  ob- 
jects may  be  suspended  without  interfering  with 
the  freedom  of    the  knife-edges,    (iv.)  The  brass 


hoops  carrying  the  pans  should  be  amply  w 
as   to   allow    the   weighing   of   fairly   large 
and  beakers. 

The  beginner  always  seems  to,  and  pr< 
always  will,  find  it  easy  to  throw  the  bean 
balance  out  of  its  proper  place,  and  to  displa 
stirrups  from  their  bearings ;  also,  he  appa 
finds  it  equally  difficult  to  detect  these  mi 


himself.  Some  types  of  balance  are  fre4 
thrown  out  of  adjustment  when  a  mass  is  al 
to  the  hook  under  the  stirrup,  unless  a  1 
mass  is  placed  on  the  opposite  pan  (altbo 
course,  a  more  frequent  cause  is  the  C 
changing  of  weights  while  the  beam  is  itt 
simple  balance,  suitable  for  beginners,  ( 
therefore,  be  provided  with  a  beam  support  (1 
or  a  beam  arrestment  (Fig.  2)'',  and  these 


Fig.  .. 

serve  the  purpose  of  automatically  bring 
beam  back  into  its  normal  position  wl 
balance  is  thrown  out  of  action.  Fig.  2 
dicates  arrestments  for  the  stirrup  suspender 
bring  the  latter  back  to  their  normal  pt 
Both  of  these  balances  are  made  sensitive 


'  W.  S;  J,  (JcorRs,  tjd.,  33.  Hailun  Wall,  E.C.  CauJogur  : 
price  JCl  9s.  6d.  (10  tarry  100  gnimA),  or  jCi  »*♦.  W.  (lo  carry  »so 

2  J.  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  Led.,  *>-2€,  Sardinia  Strp«t,  Lincolna 
W.C.  No.  5581,  priirc  £2  4s-  ^Ut  cury  mo  granu),  or  ^£3  7s.  Ol 
950  grams).  A.Mnifjler  furm  (No.  5377)wil1t  bcarit-tuppocl  ooljris 
at  £1  i^  (to  carry  100  grauu). 
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fflilli^am,  and  are  therefore  quite  good  enough  for 
the  use  of  elementary  students. 

Tlie  advantage  of  agate  knife-edges  and  planes 
jJMometimes  over-estimated,  but  they  are  essential 




In  and  damp.  Steel  knife-edges  and  planes 
B  be  found  quite  sufficient  if  the  balances  are 
^(  in  a  properly  equipped  balance-room,  and  if 
i  itcel  parts  are  occasionally  rubbed  with  a  piece 
old  cambric  (slightly  oiled;. 

h  more  accurate  type  of  balance  is  required  by 
Ideots  who  are  doing  quantitative  work  of  a 
ire  advanced  type.  For  such  purposes  the 
aoce  may  be  selected  from  a  wide  range  of 
tniments  varying  in  price  from  £y  to  £'18  or 
B,  the  selection  depiending  entirely  upon  the 
ihty  of  the  work  which  is  to  be  done.  For 
leral  lalxjratory  work  "  short-beam  "  balances 
now  more  usually  adopted ;  the  "  Bunge " 
I  (Fig.  3)'  can  be  strongly  recommended,  and 
I  be  purchased  through  most  apparatus  dealers. 


Weights. — Experience  seems  to  indicate  that, 
for  elementary  work,  a  set  of  weights  ranging  from 
100  grams  to  5  milligrams  is  sufficiently  complete. 
Such  sets  may  be  purchased  at  a  price  varying 
from  5s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.,  according  to  the  accuracy 
of  adjustment.  In  many  sets,  the  fractions  are 
made  of  thin,  flat  pieces  of  metal  with  one  edge 
turned  up,  which  is  very  liable  to  be  broken  off 
with  rough  treatment.  A  njore  satisfactory  form 
of  the  fractions  is  obtainable  in  which  each 
weight  consists  of  a  cushion-shaped  piece  of  thick 
aluminium. 

Balances  for  the  Lecti'Re-room. — A  special 
type  of  balance  for  demonstration  purposes  is 
almost  essential,  since  the  laboratory  type  is  loo 
small  and  its  range  of  experimental  work  is  too 
limited.  A  demonstration  balance  should  have  a 
scale  and  pointer  visible  to  a  large  class,  and 
additional  appliances  for  the  weighing  of  gases, 
for  the  law  of  the  simple  lever,  and  for  the  deraon- 


_>  from  tite  c*ralogueuf  Mcwf«.  Philip  tfiirrth  &  Co., 
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stration  of  the  conditions  which  determine  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  balance. 

P"ig.  5'  represents  a  very  useful  type,  which 
readily  carries  i  kilogram  in  each  pan,  when  it  is 
sensitive  to  i  centigram.  This  balance  has  a  con- 
venient arrangement  for  weighing  gases  :  the  pans 
are  supported  by  circular  rings,  which  also  serve 
to  support  the  glass  cylinders  and  cover  plates 
supplied  with  the  balance  ;  these  cylinders  have  a 
capacity  of  about  i  litre,  and  may  be  used  with 
equal  readiness  in  either  the  upright  or  the  in- 
verted {josition.  The  knife-edges  are  41  centi- 
metres apart,  and  the  centre  knife-edge  is  60  cms. 
above  the  table.  The  arrestment  is  manipulated 
by  a  milled  handle  behind  the  central  knife- 
edge. 

Fig.  4'  represents  a  pattern  which  has  peculiar 


1  This  paltcm  nuiy  be  obtained  from  Messn.  A.  Oallenkamp  ft  Co.,  19, 
Sun  Street,  t'insbury  Sguaru,  IC.C.  ',  calaluguec]  ^il  £6  3^ 

-To  be  aUaincil  Trom  Mosn.  J.  J.  Otiflin  &  Son>,  Ltd.,  priM  i.om« 
plelc,  £<). 
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advantages.  The  beam  has  two  pointers,  each 
bearing  a  sliding  weight,  by  means  of  which  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  may  be  moved  in 
order  to  vary  the  sensitiveness.  The  balance  is 
constructed  to  carry  5  kilograms  in  each  pan,  and 
is  then  sensitive  to  i  centigram.  The  length  of 
the  {xiinters  may  also  be  varied.  The  beam  is 
fitted  with  a  rider-scale  divided  on  front  and  back, 
and  has  two  pairs  of  knife-edges,  the  inner  edges 
being  midway  between  the  outer  and  central  knife- 
edges.  The  distance  between  the  outer  knife- 
edges  is  48  cms.,  and  the  entire  balance  is  no 
cms.  high.  The  balance  is  constructed  to  carry 
out  experiments  on  (i)  Variation  of  Sensitiveness 
by  means  of  the  sliding  weights  on  the  pointers, 
or  by  raising  the  plane  of  the  knife-edges,  (2)  the 
Laws  of  the  Simple  Lever,  (3)  Specific  Gravities 
and  Densities,  (4)  Cohesion. 


HISTORY  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.' 

BOTH  these  books  were  compiled  as  a  selec- 
tion of  authorities,  to  be  used  by  those  who 
attended  tlie  lectures  on  elementary  philo- 
sophy which  are  now  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Classical  Tripos.  We  may  be  allowed  fust  to 
express  our  gratification  that  the  examination  has 
been  widened  so  as  to  take  in  such  a  course  of 
study ;  and  secondly,  our  admiration  for  the  skill 
and  judgment  shown  in  the  selections.  Students 
will  find  Dr.  Jackson's  book  none  the  less  in- 
teresting that  he  has  selected  from  Plato  with 
a  view  to  supporting  certain  theories  of  his 
own ;  for  the  rest,  most  of  the  pieces  are  familiar 
enough,  and  may  be  found  in  Hitter  and  Preiler,  or 
cited  by  Zeller  in  his  •'  History  of  Philosophy." 
But  Ritter  and  Preiler  is  too  technical  a  work  to 
be  useful  to  the  non-specialist ;  and  it  contains  too 
much  for  the  beginner.  Both  these  little  books  are 
welt  suited  for  the  beginner.  Dr.  Jackson's  book 
has  the  advantage  over  Mr.  Adams',  that  his 
subject  is  more  fresh  and  fascinating.  There  is 
something  to  fascinate  in  all  the  early  Greek 
speculations,  and  even  the  most  foolish  are  apt  to 
contain  some  point  of  a  great  principle  :  no  book 
can  be  dull  in  which  Thales,  Heracleitus,  Em- 
pedocles,  and  Democritus  speak  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Adams,  although  he  can  boast  of  no  such  great 
names,  has  at  least  themes  of  perennial  interest  in 
Epicureanism  and  Stoicism.  One  word  may  be 
added  on  the  general  plan,  which  is  the  same  in 
both  works.  A  section  is  devoted  to  each  of  the 
philosophical  systems  or  schools,  a  few  intro- 
ductory quotations  being  followed  by  the  life  and 
theories  of  each  of  the  chief  figures  in  that  school. 
After  Aristotle,  when  the  person  becomes  of  less 
importance  and  the  philosophical  system  of  greater 
importance,  the  different  departments  of  philosophy 
are  treated  more  in  detail. 

1  "  Trxis  to  Illustrate  a  Course  of  Klcmentary  l*cture«  on  the  HUlory  of 
Creek  Pbilo50[>hy  from  Tliales  to  .^rutotle."  By  Henry  Jackson. 
Jti.-fiiipp.     (Macmilbn.)    5>. 

"Texts  to  llluklmte  a  Our^e  of  EIelnent.iry  Lectures  on  Greek  Philo- 
sophy after  Ariftotlr."  Selected  nnd  arranxed  by  J.  Adams,  Fellow  and 
Senior  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  viit.-f70  pp.  (Mac- 
mUbin.)    ;ts.  tuL  net. 


THE    ESSENTIALS    OF    BRITISH 
HISTORY. 

As    EXTRACTED     FROM     THE     PaPERS     ON     GENERi| 

British    History    set    1888-1901    for 
Scotch  Leaving  Certificate  Examinatio 

By  J.  S.    LiNDSEv. 

SHORT  special  periods  in  History  are 
attacked    nowadays    in    many   quarters 
educational  grounds  ;  but,  on  the  other  ha 
schoolmasters  very  naturally  fear  the  prescripts 
of  long  periods,  because,  if  injudicious  questionsi 
set  on  minutiae,  a  recourse  to  sheer  cramming 
become   necessary.     It  has,  therefore,  struck 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  analyse  the  pap 
set  on  General  British  History  at  one  of  the  " 
managed  of  all  school  examinations  in  the  Ur 
Kingdom — the   Scotch    Leaving   Certificate 
amination. 

This  is  the  only  school  examination  knownj 
me  in  which  so  wide  a  historical  subject  as  Genfl 
British  History  is  prescribed;  and  the   result] 
my  analysis  exhibited  below  shows  quite  clearly 
venture    to    think,    that    it    is   quite   possible 
examiners   to   set    sensible   questions  in    Histd 
which  require  an  intelligent  grasp   of  the  ml 
facts  and  not  laborious  memorisation  of  out-of-t 
way  details.     This  table  shows  practically  all 
subjects  {except  reigns  and  characters  of  Englj 
kings  since  the  Norman  Conquest)  on  which  qo 
tions  have  been  set  in  British  History  in  the  fa 
teen  years  during  which  the  Leaving  Certific 
Examination  has  been  in  existence. 

There  is  hardly  a  topic  entered  below  wh 
it  is  not  rea.sonable  to  expect  an  educated  Brid 
man  to  be  acquainted  with  ;  but,  in  point  of  ffl 
as  a  very  considerable  choice  of  alternative 
tions  is  offered  (a  most  important  thing),  no  < 
date  is  expected  to  know  all  these  things. 

The  general  type  of  paper  set  in  recent  yea 
admirably  exemplified  in  the  test  papers  pris 
in    the    March    number   of  The  School  Wi 
The  topics  set  forth  synoptically  on  the  adjc 
page   are   sufficiently    varied    to  afford   plenty 
scope  to  teachers  who  are  more  concerned  to 
the  mind  than  to  stock  it  with  facts.      Hence'' 
suggest  the  following  general  questions  as  wo 
asking    about     each    of    the     subjoined     ent 
(P-  173)  :— 

A.  Persons.— Who  was  he  ?   What  was  he  ?   When  (^ 
did  he  live?     Wilh  what  other  notable  persons  was  he  1 
into  contact?     What  did  he  try  to  do?     What  did  he  su 
in  doini;  ?    Why  was  he  important  either  in  his  own  day,  1 
what  he  did  for  you  and  me? 

B.  Places.— Where  is  it  ?     What  took  place  there  ?  du 
this  period  or  later?     Why  did   it  lake  place  there? 
Ilie   place   ur   ils   historical   associations   important  in 
bislory  ? 

C.  Trkms.  — What    does  the    term    literally  mean? 
is  its  particular  meaning  and  significance  at  this  period  7 

Cantion  (in  the  Department's  words).     Aftrt  litis  tf  * 
and  dales  will  not  be  regarded  ai  suffieitnl. 
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k                                                EXAMINATION,   1888-1901. 

J 

^^^H              To 

1066-1327.                                     ^^H 

^^^B^        B.  Placks.                 C.  Terms. 

L.  Pkrsons. 

B.  PLACE.S.                 0.  Tbrms.            ^^^^I 

^^B              Chippenham       Danegeld 
^^^                Galloway             Danelagh 

Ansel  m 

Amiens               Assize  of  Clarendon           ^^^^| 

Bccket 

Bannockburn      Barons'  War                        ^^^H 

F                      Lothian                Heplaichy 

Bruce 

Bouvines              B.  of  ihe  Standard                     ^^M 

^^^               Senlac                 Roman  Roads 

David  I. 

Clarendon           Conftrmatio  Cartarum                ^^M 

^^m              Stiathclyde         Witenagemot 

Hubert  de  Burgh 

Evesham            Constitutions  of  Clarendon         ^| 

^IP              Wedmore 

Lanfranc 

Kenilworlh         Crusades                                      ^H 

the  Confessor  Whitby 

Langton 

Lewes                 Domesday  Book                         ^H 

the  Elder 

Maid  of  Norway 

Oxford                Friars                                   ^^^H 

Hlie  Unready 

Malcolm  Canniore 

Stirling               Great  Charter                     ^^^^M 

1 

Margaret 

^^^^H 

1 

Montlort 

Magna  Carta                      ^^^^^| 

■fcAlpine 

Red  Comyn 

Mise  of  Amiens                          ^^M 

%                      III.    1327-1486. 

Robert  I. 

Provisions  of  Oxford           ^^^^H 

Strongbow 

Town  Guilds                      ^^^^H 

1                      Agincouri            Benevolences 

WalUce 

Trade  Guilds                      ^^^H 

^^B               Anjou                   Black  Death 

^^H 

^^H               Busworlh             forced  Loans 
^^r              Bretigny              tlundted  Years  War 

IT.    1485-1603.                                     ^^^1 

f                       Cre^y                  Lollards 

Burleigh 

Drogheda           Armada                              ^^^^^| 

KWnodvillc     Guienne              Merciless  Parliament 

Cranraer 

Flodden               Babington  Plot                   ^^^^| 

iTGIouceslcr   ilatidon  Hill      Peasants' Revolt 

Cromwell 

Langside             Desmond  Rebellion                      ^U 

he-                     Hailaw                Praemunire 

Darntey 

Rome                  Dissolution  of  Monasteries          ^M 

Ef  Anjon        Normandy          Provisors 

Drake 

Solway  Moss      First  Covenant                           ^H 

W                       Orleans                Statute  of  Labourers 

Jane  Grey 

Trent                   Gowrie  Plot                                   ^H 

ft                      Troyes                Wars  of  the  Hoses 

Knox 

High  Commission                      ^H 

^H                                                                  flv                J  ^hjfej*       d  rt  *  fl 

Mary  of  Guise 

Lords  of  the  Conereealion           ^1 

K                        V.     1B03-1MO. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots                             New  Woild          "    "                  .■ 

■                      Berwick              Barel>ones  Parliament 

More 

Pilgrimage  of  Grue                   ^H 

fc                    Cadiz                   Cavalier 

Pole 

Poor  Law                             ^^^H 

^K               Dunbar                Civil  War 

Raleigh 

Puritanism                            ^^^^H 

^^^1              Hampton  Court  Commonwealth 

Sidney 

Reformation                       ^^^^H 

^^H              Naseby                Grand  Remonstrance 

Simnel 

Star  Chamber                      ^^^^| 

^^^B               Philiphaugh        Impositions 

WarlwcU 

Supremacy  Act                    ^^^^H 

^^^V              Ruchelle             Long  Parliament 

Wolsey 

Unilormity  Act                   ^^^^H 

^^H              Worcester           National  Covenant 

^^^^H 

^^^^^^                                 Petition  of  Right 

TI.    1660- 17S6.                                      ^^^1 

^^^^^^L                                 Pride's  Purge 
^^^^^^K                               Self-denying  Ordinance 
^^^^^H                                       money 
^^^^^H                              Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
^^^^^^K                                Spanish  Marriage 
^^^^B                               Thirty  Years 

^^^^^H                              Tonnage  and  Poundage 
^^^^^^V                              Westminster  Assembly 

Bolingbroke 
Clarendon 

Aix-Ia-Chapclle  Act  of  Settlement              ^^^H 
Blenheim             Cabal                                    ^^^^^M 

Claverbouse 

Bothwell  BridgeClaim  of  Right                  ^^^H 

Dan  by 
Marlborough 

Boyne                  Conventicle  Act                  ^^^^^| 
Culloden             Covenanter                                ^^H 

Peterborough 

Daiien                  Declaration  of  Right                  ^^M 

Sacheverell 
Shaftesbury 
Walpole 

Gibraltar             Drapicr's  Letters                 ^^^^H 
Glencoe              Exclusion  Bill                    ^^^^H 
Killiecrankie      Five  Mile  Act                    ^^^^H 

^K            Til. 

Wesley 

Londonderry      Habeas  Corpus  Act           ^^^^^ 

^^H             Coruniu              All  the  Talents 

^^^1              Nile                      Declr.ratinn     of    Indepen- 

^^H              Nore                   First  Coalition          [dence 

^^H              Plas-sey                 First  of  June 

^^^^              Pondicherry       Gordon  Riots 

^^H             Quebec               India  Acts 

^^H             Qaiberon  Bay    Middlesex  Election 

^^^H              St.  Vincent         Napoleonic  War 

^^H               Salamanca           Ninety-eight 

Young  Pretender 

Rye  House          Jacobite                                ^^^^H 
Ulrecht                Mutiny  Act                                  ^H 
Worms                Revolution                                  ^H 
Seven  Bishops                            ^H 
South  Sea  Bubble                      ^B 
Spanish  Succession                    ^H 
Test  Act                                      ^H 
ToleralioQ  Act                            ^1 
Union                                          ^H 

^^H              Saratoga              Peninsular  War 
^^^K               Versailles            Regulating  Act 

VIII.    181S-1000.                                             H 

^H              Waterloo             Slave  Trade 

Beaconsfield 

Adelaide              Ballot  Act                                      ^| 

^^^K                                        Stamp  Act          [{lendencc 

Bright 

Aden                   Catholic  Emancipat'n  .\ct           ^U 

^^^p                                        War   of    American    Inde- 

Brougham 

Balaclava            Chartism                                      ^H 

^^ 

Canning 

Cabul                   Corn  Laws                                     ^H 

IX.    SapplemenUry :  General  Termi. 

Gordon 

Candahar             Crimean  War                                ^H 

Divine  Right       Imperial  Federation 

Grey 

Khartoum            Factory  Acts                                 ^H 

preriMDent     Educational  Re-Parliament 

Huskisson 

Lucknow            First  Reform  Act                        ^H 

Its         [chy  Estates      [formPresbyietian 

O'Connell 

Sebastopol          Holy  Alliance                             ^H 

mal  Mooat-  Feudalism           Privy  Council 

Palmetslon 

The  Hague         Indian  Mutin/                            ^H 

t  Kdbnp      Franchise            Protection 

Peel 

Tientsin              Municipal  Reform                      ^H 

BtiM             Freedom  of  the  Religious  Tests 

Ruiaell 

New  Poor  Law                             ^M 

Press 

Peace  of  Paris                            ^H 

^aetiy         Free  Trade         Royal  Prerogative 

Slavery                                          ^H 
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HINTS     FROM     RECENT     EXAMINERS* 
REPORTS. 

I. — Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  1901. 

THE  reports  of  the  Examiners  in  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations  of  December  last,  con- 
tained in  the  "Forty-fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Syndicate"  now  published,  as  usual  provide 
teachers  with  much  useful  information  as  to  which 
parts  of  the  different  subjects  give  pupils  the 
greatest  difficulty.  In  the  following  abstract 
attention  is  alone  given  to  definite  failings  which 
may,  with  the  exercise  of  due  care,  be  avoided  in 
the  preparation  of  candidates  who  will  take 
the  Examinations  this  year. 

Compulsory  Subjects. — In  Arithmetic  the  pre- 
liminary candidates  often  failed  where  the  method 
needed  description  or  where  a  little  thought  would 
have  prevented  grave  mistakes.  The  chief  defect 
among  the  juniors  was  the  unnecessary  reduction 
of  decimals  to  vulgar  fractions,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  latter  instead  of  the  former  in  the 
question  on  decimal  coinage.  The  waste  of  labour 
due  to  not  using  decimals  was,  in  the  answers  of 
the  seniors,  "grievous,"  to  \ise  the  E.xaniiners' 
expression. 

English  Sections. — The  preliminary  papers  in 
English  Grammar  showed  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  candidates  were  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  functions  of  the  adverb  and  those  of  the  con- 
junction, and  few  gave  a  complete  description  of  a 
present  participle.  In  picking  out  subjects  and 
objects  from  eight  lines  of  poetry  a  very  large 
number  of  candidates  did  not  differentiate  between 
ohjuts  and  objective  cases.  The  parsing  of  verbs 
by  tlie  juniors  and  their  answers  on  verb  forms 
were  rather  weak,  and  there  was  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  proper  posiiion  of  inverted  commas. 

The  commonest  faults  in  the  Composition  of  the 
seniors  were  these  : — A  tendency,  especially  among 
the  girls,  to  write  for  the  full  allotted  time  without 
pause  or  thought ;  neglect  to  take  the  allotted  time 
into  account,  in  consequence  of  which  many  essays 
were  unfinished  ;  the  lack  of  conception  of  the 
subject  as  a  whole,  shown  in  disconnectedness  and 
misplacement  of  parts ;  the  dragging  in  at  any 
cost  of  a  closing  quotation. 

The  fulness  and  accuracy  with  which  questions 
involving  a  knowledge  of  biographical  details  and 
of  military  or  naval  events  were  answered  by  the 
junior  candidates  in  English  History,  as  compared 
with  the  treatment  of  constitutional  and  poUtical 
questions,  seemed  to  show  that  a  disproportionate 
stress  had  been  laid  by  teachers  on  these  parts  of 
the  subject.  The  question  dealing  with  the  in- 
ventions of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  produced  a  great  deal  of  confused  writing. 
It  was  clear  from  the  work  of  even  the  best  candi- 
dates that  this  part  of  the  subject  had  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
practice  of  learning  by  heart  answers  to  probable 
questions  is  apparently  on  the  increase.  This 
mechanical  method  of  study  accounts  for  the  juxta- 


position   in    the   same  paper  of   answers 
by  carefully  worded  sentences  and  others  di 
m  both  style  and  grammar. 

A  question,  in  the  junior  Geography  papi 
cerning  commerce  between  Great  Brita 
Ireland,  elicited  few  good  answers.  The 
the  paper  requiring  general  knowledge  ( 
graphy  was  very  inadequately  treated,  ev« 
candidates  writing  vaguely  and  inaccuratel] 
the  position  and  special  interest  of  im 
places.  A  noticeable  defect  was  the  fail 
apprehend  the  extent  of  great  continents, 
being  simply  stated  to  be  "  in  Africa "  1 
South  .-\merica  "  ;  the  unintelligent  use  of  i 
this  respect  should  be  checked  by  attention 
parallels  of  latitude,  by  observation  of  the 
of  rivers  and  coast-lines,  and  by  reference  t 
familiar  standard  of  comparison,  such 
British  Isles. 

Far  too  many  of  the  senior  answers  in  geo 
made  it  plain  that  the  subject  had  not  been: 
by  methods  which  appealed  to  the  intellig< 
well  as  to  the  memory.  This  was  clearly  re 
first,  in  the  maps  of  the  north  of  Englan 
secondly,  in  the  answers  to  some  of  the  s 
questions  such  as  that  relating  to  Siberia 
alternative,  Persia).  Thus  names  of  rivers,  h 
etc.,  were  often  inserted  in  the  maps  in  m 
profusion  and  quite  at  random,  while  no  a 
was  made  to  indicate  the  physical  features 
give  direction  to  the  rivers  or  facilitate  con 
cation  between  opposite  sides  of  the  a 
Similarly,  too  often  a  mere  enumeration  of 
was  offered  as  a  substitute  for  a  descripti( 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  distribu 
highlands  and  lowlands,  apart  from  mc 
ranges  and  well  defined  plains,  is  an  imf 
feature  in  the  physical  structure  of  a  c< 
Among  the  questions  least  satisfactorily  am 
was  that  on  the  monsoons. 

Classical  Section. — The  chief  faults 
junior  Latin  papers  were  confusion  of  the 
conjunctions,  sentences  without  any  comple: 
struction,  the  redundant  use  of  "  and  "  and 
and  lapses  into  loose  paraphrase.  The  { 
often  showed  a  lack  of  thoroughness  and  mi 
many  of  the  candidates  omitted  important  < 
The  maps  for  the  Cicero  paper  were  as  a  ml 
Some  knowledge  of  scansion  was  shown  b 
of  those  taking  the  Virgil  paper  ;  but  in 
cases  scansion  did  not  seem  to  have  receive 
cient  attention.  Many  who  got  good  mai 
their  knowledge  of  irregular  verbs  made  ha 
the  future  of  stquor.  The  unprepared  passa 
ordinary  difficulty  were  attempted  by  many 
dates  who  could  have  no  hope  of  gaining  th< 
of  distinction  and  little  likelihood  of  obtaii 
single  mark.  The  answers  to  questions  on  1 
were  not  satisfactory.  The  number  of  good 
compositions  was  small.  In  the  senior  pap< 
declension  of  nouns  and  adjectives  was  coc 
ously  weak. 

In  the  junior  Greek  very  many  of  the  pap 
Book  VI.  of  Xenophon's  ".Anabasis"  s 
complete  disregard  of  the  constructions  and 
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R  the  original ;  tenses,  moods,  cases,  and 
|ODS  were  too  frequently  ignored.  The 
(  on  constructions  were  poorly  answered. 
IB-dozen  boys  knew  the  date  and  starting- 
lie  expedition,  or  its  duration,  and  too  few 
object.  The  work  as  a  whole  in  unpre- 
Uislation  pointed  to  the  need  of  a  more 
tacliing  of  constructions  and  a  greater  in- 
ta  literal  translation  in  class.  Most  of  the 
'fs  attempted  the  syntactical  questions,  but 
much  success. 

^N  Languages  Section.  —  The  French 
Isontain  few  definite  hints,  though  it  is 
1  that  numerous  senior  candidates  failed 
»re  some  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of 
kyntax.  Those  seniors  who  took  unpre- 
Bnslation  showed,  on  the  average,  more 
^e  than  those  who  had  prepared  the  set 

pMM  the  weakest  point  in  the  preliminary 
(as  the  accidence.  Extremely  few  of  these 
tes  showed  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
I  of  adjectives,  of  ordinary  pronouns  or 
K,  or  of  the  very  commonest  irregular 
BThe  easy  passage  for  composition  proved 
ling-block  to  nearly  every  candidate,  and 
mat  in  hardly  any  case  had  German  been 
B  a  living  and  spoken  language,  and  that 
[any  candidates  had  been  accustomed  from 
pning  to  speak  and  to  write  short  and 
pectences  in  idiomatic  German.  The 
I  confusion  of  the  letters  s  and  f ,  and  of 
kodified  and  modified  vowels,  also  gave 
•  of  an  almost  entire  absence  of  attention 
Biciation. 

e  accidence  answers  of  the  juniors  there 
pe  declensions  a  great  deal  of  guessing,  and 
klations  of  the  shorter  phrases  were  for  the 
jrt  inaccurate.  Too  many  senior  candi- 
pde  wild  guesses    as   to    the  meaning  of 

f familiar  to  them,  and  were  misled  by  the 
identity  of  German  and  English  words. 
bmposition  was  very  badly  done.  This 
khows  grave  defects  in  the  method  of 
r  employed  in  many  schools  ;  great  atten- 
nld  be  given  to  translation  from  English 
nnan,  if  any  competent  knowledge  of  the 
e  is  to  be  obtained.  Complete  ignorance 
Bost  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  of  the 

E words  was  frequently  exhibited. 
LMATiCAL  Section. — In  the  Euclid  papers 
reliminary  candidates  the  definitions  of 
ere  seldom  well  given.  The  Examiners 
ait  in  the  demonstrations  each  step  should 
en  in  a  separate  line.  Very  many  juniors 
ed  to  prove  as  generally  true  theorems 
tnre  true  only  in  particular  cases.  The 
I  of  the  seniors  on  the  6th  and  iitb  books 
that  they  had  not  succeeded  in  grasping 
"  imental  principles  of  geometrical  reason- 

qaestions    in    the    preliminary   Algebra 
ich  involved  the  manipulation  of  signs 
were  badly  done.     Not  more  than  a 
the  junior  candidates  succeeded  in  finding 


the  H.CF.  of  two  given  expressions.  They 
showed,  too,  a  want  of  clear  comprehension  of  the 
word  "co-efficient." 

The  Examiners  in  Trigononutry  advise  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  trigonometry 
of  one  angle,  to  the  solution  of  right-angled 
triangles,  to  the  drawing  of  figures  at  least 
approximately  consistent  with  the  data,  and  to 
easy  problems  in  heights  and  distances.  Com- 
putation, they  say,  appeared  to  be  much  neglected: 
a  considerable  number  of  candidates  tried  the 
question  which  required  the  use  of  logarithms, 
but  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  obtained 
a  correct  result. 

Natural  Sciences  Section. — Many  of  the 
preliminary  candidates  in  Experimental  Science 
were  by  no  means  clear  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
units  employed  in  their  measurements ;  and  it 
appeared  as  if  at  some  centres  that  portion  of  the 
schedule  which  has  to  do  with  the  pendulum  had 
been  altogether  ignored.  Many  junior  candidates 
had  difficulty  in  working  square  <ind  cubic  measure 
with  centimetres  and  millimetres  combined.  The 
use  of  a  formula  for  Charles's  Law  expressed  in 
absolute  temperature  led  to  a  large  amount  of 
inaccuracy,  as  the  candidates  in  general  quite 
forgot  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  273  to  tem- 
peratures on  the  Centigrade  scale.  Comparatively 
few  recognised  the  limits  of  accuracy  in  results 
obtainable  from  experiment. 

The  principal  weakness  in  the  Chemistry  answers 
of  the  juniors  was  the  vague  and  indefinite  ex- 
planation of  the  law  of  the  combination  of  gases 
by  volume  :  even  when  the  law  was  rightly  stated, 
only  a  few  candidates  supplied  explanatory  ex- 
amples. Another  common  mistake  was  the  state- 
ment that  iron  pyrites  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  principle  of 
equivalent  weights  was  not  very  clearly  explained; 
and  it  was  often  stated  that  the  equivalent  weight 
of  an  element  is  the  same  as  the  atomic  weight. 
The  nature  of  an  experimental  proof  was  mis- 
understood by  many  students.  The  senior  answers 
showed  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
the  common  elements  and  their  compounds,  e.g., 
arsenic,  antimony,  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
answers  to  the  question  about  reduction  and 
oxidation  were  in  most  cases  very  unsatisfactory, 
indicating  that  many  candidates  did  not  know 
which  were  reducing  and  which  were  oxidising 
agents. 

Very  few  of  the  junior  candidates  who  took  up 
Heat  had  any  real  idea  of  the  meaning  of  "  quantity 
of  heat,"  and  almost  all  were  ignorant  of  the 
necessity  of  reading  the  barometer  when  deter- 
mining the  boiling  point  on  a  thermometer. 

The  subject  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  was 
introduced  for  junior  candicfates  for  the  first  time 
last  December,  and  the  answers  looked  over  lead 
the  Examiners  to  remark  that  every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  teach  the  candidates  with 
simple  apparatus,  and  where  possible  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  their  own  apparatus. 
Very  few  candidates,  for  instance,  described  how 
they  would  make  an  electroscope  as  though  they 


had  ever  made  the  attempt ;  elaborate  forms  were 
described,  and  quite  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  can- 
didates proposed  to  pass  through  a  cork  a  rod  to 
one  end  of  which  they  had  already  attached 
permanently  a  cap  and  to  the  other  end  gold 
leaves.  The  answers  also  implied  that  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  battery  cells  and 
galvanometers  available  for  the  use  of  each  student : 
such  descriptions  could  never  have  been  given  if 
the  experiments  had  been  performed. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  preliminary 
candidates  in  Botany  showed  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  gained  their  knowledge  by  the 
examination  and  dissection  of  living  plants. 
Elementary  botany  taught  in  any  other  way  loses 
the  greater  part  of  its  educational  value.  In  very 
few  cases  did  the  candidates  appear  to  be  more 
than  slightly  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject which  is  defined  in  the  syllabus  as  "  the  food- 
supply  of  green  plants." 

The  composite  flower  led  many  junior  candidates 
astray,  and  even  such  statements  as  "  each  petal 
is  a  complete  flower"  were  much  too  common. 
Few  dealt  at  all  satisfactorily  with  the  hyacinth- 
bulb.  In  describing  the  structure  of  a  leaf  these 
candidates,  almost  without  exception,  made  the 
mistake  of  saying  that  there  were  no  intercellular 
spaces  at  all  between  "  palisade-cells."  Too  much 
importance  seems  very  often  to  have  been  attached 
to  teaching  students  to  apply  descriptive  terms  to 
the  insignificant  features  of  leaves  and  stems,  with 
the  result  that  many  left  out  altogether  the  botani- 
cally  important  points.  The  weakest  answers  on 
the  senior  papers  were  those  relating  to  the  func- 
tions of  sieve-tubes,  tracheids,  &c. ;  the  question 
was  meant  to  bring  out  a  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
port and  storage  of  water,  food,  &c.,  in  the  plant, 
but  only  very  few  candidates  sljowed  even  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Once  more  the  drawing  of  a  section  across  part 
of  a  country  represented  upon  a  map  proved 
a  stumbling-block  to  many  of  the  candidates  in 
Physical  Geography.  The  change.s  in  the  character 
of  the  weather  and  in  the  direction  of  the  wind 
during  the  passage  of  a  cyclone  over  England,  for 
observing  which  many  opportunities  occur,  were 
quite  unknown  by  the  seniors.  Elaborate  mathe- 
matical explanations  of  the  formation  of  rainbows 
were  essayed  by  senior  candidates  who  had  never 
studied  one  sufficiently  to  describe  its  general 
appearance  or  the  colours  of  which  it  is  composed. 

II. — Irish  Intermediate  Examinations,  1901. 

The  refKarts  of  the  Examiners  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Examinations  held  last  June  were 
published  in  March.  As  the  results  of  these 
examinations  were  published  so  long  ago  as  the 
first  week  of  September  last  year,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  these  reports  are  delayed  so  long. 
Some  of  the  Examiners  give  hints  of  advice  to 
teachers  which  might  be  useful  if  they  came  near 
the  beginning  of  the  educational  year,  but  which 
lose  most  of  their  point,  at  least  for  the  current 
year,  when  deferred  for  six  months. 


The  reports  themselves  cannot,  on  the  whol 
be  said  to  be  pleasant  or  encouraging  readinj 
The  Examiners  complain  very  largely  of  learni« 
by  rote  and  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  pupils  ai 
impute  some  of  the  blame  to  bad  teaching,  esp^ 
cially  in  reference  to  Geography,  History,  an 
Literature.  In  reading  the  reports,  however,  oni 
cannot  but  ask  what  standard  the  Examiners  adopt 
Sometimes  two  Examiners  dealing  with  the  sanx 
set  of  pupils  in  the  same  subject  come  to  contr* 
dictory  conclusions.  Take,  for  example,  tlK 
Preparatory  Grade  Latin  papers  :  of  the  lin| 
paper  the  Examiner  says :  "  The  general  iiO' 
pression  was  far  from  pleasing.  The  boys  Ul 
broadly  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  (an 
fortunately  the  most  numerous)  consists  of  thoU 
that  no  obstacle  appears  to  stop,  who  often  incliiA 
something  that  is  correct  in  the  midst  of  recklea 
guesswork  that  bears  no  resemblance  to  what  ij 
correct — their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  paj 
can  only  describe  as  running  amuck."  The  J 
aminers  of  the  Second  Paper  say : 
answering  on  the  whole  was  extremelv 
able.  The  results,  for  boys  so  young,  marvellc 
One  Examiner  speaks  of  "one  man's  comp 
answer."  Did  he  forget  he  was  dealing  with  I 
and  girls  ?  Another,  criticising  the  English  sp 
recommends  for  candidates  "  a  thorough  cour 
English  authography  "  (sic)  ! 

Tliese  reports  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  ei^ 
much  of  the  teaching  in  Irish  schools  is  defic 
in  grip  and  knowledge  of  what  it  should  aim  at; 
that  the  standard  set  in  the  examinations  is  I 
high.  Possibly  both  are  true.  The  latter  de 
will  perhaps  be  lessened  this  year  by  the  insli 
tion  of  elementary  papers  for  pass  pupils.  Wbe 
will  the  attempt  be  made  to  improve  the  teachei 
and  to  insist  upon  his  possession  of  propoi 
qualifications  ? 

The  subjects  which  meet  with  favourable  cotd 
ment   are   mostly    those   taken  by  a  minority  d| 
pupils,  such  as  Greek,  German,  Trigonometry. 
subjects   taken    by    nearly  every  candidate, 
as  Latin,  English,  Euclid,  meet  with  very  sev 
strictures. 

On   Greek  one  Examiner  makes    the  excell 
suggestion  that  grammar  should  be  learnt  by  1 
duction  from  the  authors  read,  and  not  by  rote  f  ' 
a  book  as  a  series  of  abstract  rules,  and  gives  ] 
of  the  failure  of  the  latter  method.      Greek ! 
sion.    History,   and  Geography  were  weak, 
cially     the     last,     one     candidate    writing 
"  Xerxes,  for  a  good  view  of  the  battle  of  Sala 
had  procured  a  seat  on  the  top  of  Mount  Atho 
Latin    prose    composition    was     unsattsfacti 
throughout,  except  m  the  Junior  Grade.     In 
Preparatory  Grade  the  report  says  :  "  More  tfa 
half  of  the  boys  examined  wrote  the  most 
landish  attempts  in  their  prose — a  proof  that 
process     I  hey    had     undergone    was     injuriou 
Verse  composition  was  almost  entirely  neglect 
and  along  with  this  it  is  not  suprising  to  find  I 
the  knowledge  of  Latin  quantities  was  very  [ 
The  unseens  varied,  and   it    is  pointed   out 
many  candidates   failed    here   entirely  who  coa 
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ite  the  prescribed  books  accurately,  thus 
ig  that  they  had  not  reaped  the  advantage  of 
reparation,  and  that  the  set  books  had  been 
in  a  bad  way. 

English  essays  were  satisfactory,  except  in 
nior  Grade,  of  which  the  report  says  that : 
manifest  that  in  a  large  number  of  schools 
h  composition  is  either  wholly  neglected  or 
:aught.  One-half  of  tlie  essayists  had  not 
ghtest  conception  of  the  need  for  order, 
etnent  and  proportion  in  the  parts  of  their 
"  History  calls  for  severe  strictures.  "  It 
appear  that  the  teaching  of  history  is 
d  mainly  to  fixing  trivial  and  often  un- 
ant  details  on  the  pupil's  memory,  white 
y  any  effort  is  made  to  impress  upon  him  a 
estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of 
cal  personages  and  events."  Take  another 
The  monotonous  sameness  of  the  an- 
g  revealed  in  too  many  the  fact  that  certain 
ext-books  had  been  committed  to  memory." 
rly  in  geography :  "  The  answering  in  geo- 
r  proves  beyond  question  that  very  little  use 
ie  of  the  map  as  a  means  of  instruction," 
itcment  being,  e.g.,  that  "  the  Andes  shelter 
a  from  the  Atlantic  winds."  In  another 
*'  the  map  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  was 
for  parts  of  Asia,  the  central  or  northern 
>f  Europe,  &c.,  with  such  names  as  the 
lan  Islands,  Canara,  Himalayas,  Russia  and 
Khers  inserted." 

•rench  the  same  divorce  of  rote  knowledge  of 
ar  and  its  application  appears  as  in  other  lan- 
b  In  the  Preparatory  Grade  "  it  would  seem 
ammar  were  considered  as  a  study  by  itself, 
I  sufficient  attention  being  paid  to  its  neces- 
Bployinent  for  correct  writing  or  speaking." 
Middle  Grade  all  but  ten  per  cent,  trans- 
*•  hot  bread,"  le  chaud pain,  although  the  vast 

E'  certainly  knew  the  rule  that  chaud  should 
lowed  the  noun.  The  questions  on  French 
ciation  were  a  complete  failure,  and  ''  until 
B  an  oral  test  the  pupils  will  continue  to 
french  as  if  it  were  a  dead  language." 
following  are  some  of  the  mathematical 
ms:  In  Euclid  in  many  cases  the  pupils 
en  warned  of  the  importance  of  doing  deduc- 
Ind  therefore  rushed  through  the  proofs  of 
•positions,  often  leaving  out  important  por- 
Id  order  to  save  time,  but  after  all  only 
very  poor  attempts  at  the  deductions, 
a  failure  to  grasp  Euclid's  definitions  and 
or  the  logic  of  the  procedure  in  Euclid, 
ng  a  right  angle  as  "  an  angle  of  ninety 
"  Figures  are  often  badly  drawn,  and 
the  centre  of  a  circle  appears  outside  the 
ence. 
ebra  and  Arithmetic  many  absurd  blunders 
tnade,  arising  only  from  thoughtlessness. 
mistakes  are  caused  by  teachers  showing 
ils  methods  which  the  latter  do  not  at  all 
;  and  other  mistakes,  again,  occur  from 
the  answers  appearing  at  the  end  of  a 
wilderness  of  symbols,  which  no  exami- 
possibly  penetrate.     Pupils  should  be 

Vol.  4.1 


"  expected  not  only  to  obtain  an  answer,  but  also 
to  show  by  their  work  that  they  understand  what 
they  are  doing.  If  this  is  not  insisted  on,  the 
study  of  mathematics  will  cease  to  possess  the 
advantages  that  are  usually  claimed  for  it  as  a 
mental  training." 


CAUSE    AND    EFFECT    IN 
THE    GEOGRAPHY    OF    BRITAIN.' 

IT  is  convenient  to  consider  Lord  Avebury's 
iKwk  and  Mr.  Mackinder's  together,  though 
they  are  different  in  character.  Lord  Ave- 
bury's chief  aim  is  to  show  that  present  ap- 
pearances are  the  results  of  past  performances, 
while  Mr.  Mackinder  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  existing  characteristics  of  Britain  and 
their  historical  and  economic  significance.  But  in 
both  books  we  have  the  consideration  of  relation- 
ships between  physiographic  cause  and  conse- 
quence ;  therefore  both  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  in  a  wide  sense  to  physical  geography. 


Fig  >.— Phulograph   of   a   Glob*  showing   the    true   form    of    the    Noclh 
AlUotic    (Frum  Mackinder'^  "Britain  and  tbc  Driti.sh  Seas.") 

Mr.  Mackinder,  we  may  say  at  once,  has  pro- 
duced a  most  helpful  work.  It  is,  indeed,  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  as  a  broad  and  scientific  state- 
ment of  the  implications  of  the  geography  of  the 
British  Isles  the  book  stands  alone.  The  volume 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  which  "  the  aim  of  each  is 
to  present  a  picture  of  the  physical  features  and 
conditions  of  a  great  natural  region,  and  to  trace 
their  influence  upon  human   societies."     If  sue- 


>  "  Britain  and  (he  British  S<as.'  By  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.A. 
j£V.+  ^77Pp.     ( Hrincmann.)    7^.  6d. 

**  liie  Scenery  of  Engliutd,  and  the  dttsot  to  which  it  b  due."  By  tbc 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury.    xxi«.+s3(  pp.     Macmillan.)    ijs.  imi. 
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ceeding  volumes  are  so  well  constructed  upon  this 
plan,  interest  in  the  science  of  geography  -will  be 
extended  by  their  publication. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  relates  the  early 
history  of  Britain  as  regards  position,  land  relief 
and  hydrographical  features.  Meteorological  con- 
ditions are  next  considered,  and  then  we  have 
discussions  of  racial,  historical,  strategic  and 
economic  geography  among  other  subjects.  Pro- 
ceeding by  the  scientific  method,  the  facts  are 
taken,  and  an  endeavour  is  made  to  account  for 
them  and  also  to  predict  effects  which  may  pxjs- 
sibly  be  produced  by  changing  conditions.  Looking 
back  to  pre-Columbian   times,  we  see  Britain  at 


development  of  navigation  Britain  has  b4 
in  easy  communication  with  all  of  then 
essential  qualities  of  the  British  envir 
are  described  as  follows :  "  (i)  Insularity, 
has  tended  to  preserve  the  continuity  ol 
organisation ;  (2)  Accessibility,  which  1 
mitted  stimulus  from  without,  and  pr 
stagnation ;  (3)  Division  into  a  more  ac 
east  and  a  less  accessible  west,  which  ha 
for  variety  of  initiative  and  consequent 
action ;  (4)  Productivity  of  soil  and  1 
the  necessary  basis  of  a  virile  native  | 
(3)  Possession  of  a  vast  potential  energy 
in    deposits  of  coal,   the    mainspring   of 


Fig.  a. — Curve  on  tbt  Wye,  notr  Cb«pt<uw 

practically  the  western  end  of  the  world,  protected 
from  interference  by  its  insularity,  but  yet  in  touch 
with  European  civilisation.  The  development  of 
the  ocean  highway  has  removed  Britain  from  the 
circumference  of  the  civilised  world  to  the  centre, 
and  it  is  to  the  combination  of  these  two  causes 
that  our  country  owes  its  present  position  among 
nations.  Mr.  Mackinder  traces  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  and  suggests  how  their  trend  may 
be  made  to  promote  national  welfare. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (p.  177)  from  the 
book  shows  in  a  very  clear  way  why  the  Columbian 
discoveries  are  of  such  significance.  The  five 
historic  parts  of  the  world  are  accessible  from 
the  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  with  the 


industrial  life  ;  and  (6)  Interpenetration  t 
of  tidal  sea,  giving  access  to  the  universal 
road  of  modern  commerce." 

Space  may  be  found  for  reference  to  a  fe 
points  of  interest  to  teachers.  lUustrati 
slight  depth  of  water  between  the  contini 
Britain,  the  remark  is  made  that  "  the  S 
Dover  is  so  shallow  that,  were  St.  Paul's  Ca 
sunk  in  it,  the  dome  would  rise  above  thi 
even  in  the  deepest  part."  It  might  hav 
added  that  the  dome  could  not  be  submerged 
place  in  the  sea  around  Great  Britain,  i 
striking  remark  is  that  "  only  five  per  C 
the  total  weight  of  the  wheat  crop  is  said 
derived  from  the  soil,  the 


i  remainder  w^oU 
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tlie  atmosphere."  This  is  clear  enough  to  anyone 
icguaioted  with  the  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
phere,  but  as  nothing  is  said  upon  this  matter, 
be  reader  who  does  not  possess  the  information 
ill  scarcely  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
•tement. 

The  historical  aspects  of  geography  are  so  well 
esented  that  we  expected  to  find  more  about  the 
isitions  and  strategic  imf>ortance  of  the  Roman 
died  fortifications  in   Britain.     For  a  period  of 
oot  two  hundred  years,  and  during  the  second 
If  of    the   Roman  occupation,   the   fate   of   the 
igdom  entirely  depended  upon  the  command  of 
t  sea,  and  as  Mr.  Mackinder  gives  much  atten- 
10  to  the  influence  of  sea-power  he  might  have 
bis  remarks  with  references  to  the  chain 
towns  or    camps    established    by    the 
in  Imperial  Government,  holding  the  sea  from 
impton,  along  the  coasts  of  Sussex,   Kent, 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  round  to  the  Wash. 
in  a  book  which  looks  at  geography  from  so 
points  of  view,  details  must  be  overlooked. 
[chapters   on    the  tides   and  the   climates   of 
could,  we  have  no  doubt,  more  easily  have 
[tended  to  double  their  present  dimensions 
>ndged  as  they  are ;  but  they  contain  the 
Js  of  the  subjects  and  are  sufficient  for  the 
Mr.  Mackinder  has,  in  fact,  constructed 
which  every  line  is  boldly  drawn,  and 
be   erased  when    the   sketch    is    filled 
should  like  to  see  a  book  such  as  his 
as  containing  a  standard  course  of  study 
_raphy  of  our  islands, 
racteristic  of  Mr.   Mackinder "s  book,  and 
minds  a  commendable  one,  is  its  confident 
ive  style.     Presumably  with  a  full  know- 
diverse  views  on  some  of  the  subjects  with 
be  deals,  such,  for  instance  as  the  develop- 
our  rivers,  he  gives  his  account  as  if  no 
led.     This  is  educationally  sound,  for  the 
of  many  opinions  is  confusing  to   the 
"  shakes  his  confidence.     All  we  expect 
iter  of  a  book  of  the  scope  of  the  one 
tJce  is  a  statement  of  the  facts  as  they 
to  him — a  crystalline  digest  of  material. 
Lord  Avebury's  book   we  do   not   get   this 
amilative  style  of  composition  ;    and  in  places 
re  a  few  words  could  have  described  a  particu- 
I'View  we  get  ipsissima  verba  in  copious  extracts. 
rasult  is  often  unsatisfactory.     Take,  for  in- 
,  the  movement  of  shingle  around  the  coast 
England.      The  general  movement  of  shingle 
lour  south  coast  is  said  to  be  from  west  to  east, 
I  we  read,  "There  has  been  much  diflTerence  of 
whether   the  shingle  travels  from  east  to 
or   from   west  to  east,"   and   the  reader   of 
I  Avebury's  pages  will  certainly  be  left  in  this 
■idded  frame  of   mind.      We   believe   that  in 
ok  of  this  kind  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
J  too  many  opinions,  or  to  create  the  impression 
^™»  there  are  different  views  upon  everything.     A 
food  historian  examines  his  material,  judges  its 
[niae,  selects  what  he  considers  to  be  essential  and 
[■Mtworthy,  and   from   it  constructs  a  connected 
■ofjr  to  which  every  event  is  shown  to  be  related 


to  the  past  and  the  future.  He  does  not  continually 
shake  the  confidence  of  his  readers  in  the  interpre- 
tation placed  upon  the  facts  described.  Lord 
Avebury,  however,  in  his  desire  to  be  impartial, 
overburdens  his  book  with  the  statement  of  a 
variety  of  views  upon  some  of  the  subjects  with 
which  he  deals.  In  a  volume  intended  for  scientific 
readers,  it  is  necessary  to  give  attention  to  many 
opinions  and  often  to  quote  the  exact  words  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  But  most  of  the  present 
book  is  of  such  an  elementary  character  that  con- 
cise judicial  statements  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  extracts  from  the  briefs  of  different  sides. 

Lord  Avebury's  book  is  not  for  the  serious  stu- 
dent of  geology;  and  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  geological  science  could  not 
read  it  with  understanding.  The  first  chapter  on 
rocks  and  their  sequence  could  scarcely  be  com- 
prehended by  anyone  beginning  the  scientific  study 
of  the  scenery  of  England.  Successive  chapters 
deal  with  the  general  configuration  of  the  land 
surface,  the  coast,  origin  of  mountains,  volcanoes, 
rivers,  lakes,  influence  of  rocks  upon  scenery, 
law  and  custom  in  relation  to  scenery,  local 
divisions  and  the  sites  of  towns,  and  the  genesis 
of  the  earth.  Each  of  the  chapters  contains  many 
interesting  points,  and  all  of  them  afford  evidence 
of  Lord  Avebury's  interest  in  everything  con- 
cerning nature.  One  of  the  most  useful  chapters 
to  the  teacher  of  geography  is  that  in  which  the 
sites  and  names  of  many  important  towns  are 
accounted  for.  There  are  no  less  than  seventeen 
towns  like  Winchester,  Chester,  and  Cirencester, 
built  on  the  sites  of  ancient  fortifications;  twelve 
like  Exmouth,  Dartmouth  aud  Falmouth  built  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers;  twenty-five  like  Bideford, 
Guildford,  and  Milford  situated  at  fords,  and  eight 
like  Axbridge,  Tonbridge,  and  Weybridge,  built 
near  bridges.  The  comparative  small  number  of 
the  fourth  class  shows,  as  Lord  Avebury  remarks, 
"  that  our  ancestors  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
bridges  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  in  our 
history." 

We  cannot  describe  the  book  as  an  important 
contribution  to  scientific  knowledge,  but  we  can 
say  that  it  will  infuse  in  every  one  who  reads  it  a 
new  interest  in  the  scenery  of  our  country.  The 
illustrations  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  their 
character  may  be  judged  by  the  one  we  are  able 
to  give,  representing  a  curve  on  the  Wye,  near 
Chepstow. 


Ses  deux  premiers  points  de  Reographie  seront  la  ville  oil  il 
demeure  et  la  maison  de  campagne  de  son  pere,  ensuile  les  lieu* 
interniediaires,  ensuite  les  riviires  du  voisinage,  enfin  I'aspect 
du  soleil  et  la  maniire  de  s'orienler.  C'est  ici  le  point  de  re- 
union. Qu'il  fasse  lui-meme  la  caite  de  lout  cela  ;  carle  IrAs- 
simple  et  d'abord  formee  de  deux  seuls  objets,  auxquels  il  ajoule 
peu  i  peu  les  autres,  k  mesure  qu'il  sail  ou  qu'il  eslime  leur 
disiance  el  leur  posiiion.  Vous  voyez  deja  quel  avantagc  nous 
lui  avons  procurf  d'avancc  en  lui  meltant  un  compas  dans  les 
yeux . — Rousseau . 
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THE  COMEDIES   OF  ARISTOPHANES.' 

SOME  of  Mr.  Rogers's  translations  of  Aristo- 
phanes have  been  published  already,  and 
have  become  scarce;  their  merit  has  been 
generally  recognised,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
he  is  now  at  leisure  to  revise  the  old  ones  and  to 
complete  the  series.  This  he  proposes  to  do  on  a 
more  ambitious  scale ;  adding  a  full  explanatory 
and  critical  commentary  ;  and  the  volume  before 
us,  first  issued  but  intended  to  be  the  fifth,  is  a 
welcome  instalment.  We  confess  that,  although 
prepared  to  enjoy  Mr.  Rogers's  translation,  we 
looked  with  some  misgiving  upon  the  commentary 
of  one  who  is  not  a  professed  scholar ;  so  few 
learn,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  forget,  that  in  the  hurry 
of  business  such  a  task  might  easily  be  mis- 
managed. But  after  an  examination  of  this 
volume  our  doubts  have  vanished.  It  is  true 
Mr.  Rogers  does  not  supply  the  kind  of  com- 
mentary we  are  used  to,  with  its  array  of  parallel 
passages  and  its  professorial  air.  He  does  cite 
his  parallels,  but  not  quite  with  the  professorial 
view ;  they  deal  rather  with  literary  and  his- 
torical questions  than  with  linguistic.  So  much 
the  better;  for  the  other  kind,  have  we  not  our 
Blaydes  and  our  Merry  ?  and  these  notes  are 
fresh,  full  of  an  obvious  enjoyment  which  is  too 
often  killed  by  the  fear  of  examinations  and  the 
painful  necessities  of  "  the  upper  forms  of  schools." 
Not  to  the  schoolboy  or  the  undergraduate  do 
these  notes  appeal ;  but  to  the  man  of  culture, 
who  has  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  to  the 
scholar  who  still  remains  human.  They  contain, 
by  the  way,  not  a  few  good  suggestions,  which  the 
scholar  and  critic  should  find  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. These  are  chiefly  concerned  with  interpreta- 
tion, and  commend  themselves  at  once.  In  the 
Antepirrhema  of  the  Fregs  he  is  certainly  right  in 
his  regard  of  the  allusions  to  the  coinage,  "rb 
ifXiuoy  vifufffuu,"  he  says,  "  the  immemorial  silver 
coins  issued  before  the  closing  of  the  mines  of 
Laurium,  and  rh  Koirlir xfvii",  the  gold  coins  issued 
after  that  event,  are  bracketed  together  as  two 
good  coinages,  the  equivalent  of  the  KoKoi  icoyaAif 
with  whom  alone  the  poet  is  comparing  them. 
Both  are  equally  pure,  and  both  are  contrasted 
with  the  worthless  bronze  of  Callias."  With 
this  interpretation,  a  number  of  conjectures  be- 
come needless  at  once.  Again,  on  756,  he  holds 
that  iitoiuurrtyiat  cannot  mean  "  fellow-knave,"  but 
is  a  parody  on  Sniyrtos,  and  means  "  patron  of  the 
rogues'  fraternity."  In  790  iKum  is  referred  to 
Sophocles,  the  speaker  using  the  pronoun  which 
was  used  by  Sophocles  at  the  beginning  of  the 
speech.  The  word  m'<»»,  in  Eccl.  153,  he  takes  with 
the  scholiast,  and  against  editors,  as  referring  to 
■yrtJ/ji)* understood — "I'll  not  permit,  for  one";  it 
is  clearly  wrong  to  translate — "  I'll  not  let  one 
woman  do  it."  iy  reus  ^vyiut  (243)  is  referred  not  to 
the  proscriptions  of  the  Thirty,  then  ancient  his- 
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tory,  but  to  the  flight  of  fugitives  into  Atheni 
Lysander.  The  allusion  in  356  to  Thra! 
becomes  clear  if  we  assume  that  the  schc 
wrong,  and  that  on  the  occasion  spoken  of  1 
bulus  made  his  excuses  not  to  the  Athenia 
to  the  Spartans  for  breaking  his  promise  tc 
iwoytyinii4mvs  (419)  is  taken  to  mean  "after  d 
So  with  the  grammatical  difficulties  in  Et 
and  neighbouring  lines.  We  could  cite 
more  passages  to  show  how  clearly  Mr. 
apprehends  the  sense  of  his  author.  The  i 
notes  are  remarkable  for  sound  common 
and  a  judicious  respect  for  the  MSS.,  whi 
Rogers  can  often  show  to  be  correct  wher 
have  been  suspected.  He  rarely  adopts 
jecture  of  his  own  ;  but  one  case  is  Frogs 
when  he  prints  rhr  Sfninr  ixoitrat  for  the  unn 

firW  liKovaa,  and   "^  M^  xaraSils  ^tutspiHStrp  in   Ec 

There  are  some  good  notes  on  language  am 
details   of  accentuation ;  on   the  other  hac 
editor   accepts  the   unmeaning  legend   as 
origin  of  >«•"»'  {Frogs  798),  and  omits  to  co 
on  the  remarkable  assumptive  condition  i 

179,  i-r4rpt^as  for  ii"  Iwnpt^t,  and  the  oinc  in  lii 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  intro< 
to  each  play.  In  that  to  the  Frogs,  the  1 
criticisms  of  the  rival  poets  is  fully  explain* 
the  curious  lack  of  unity  in  the  structure 
Frogs  itself  is  recognised.  The  occasion 
Ecclesiazusae  is  shown  to  be  the  Anti-Spartan  i 
and  its  date  393  (not,  as  Clinton  says,  392) ; 
the  socialistic  theories  are  regarded  as  a  pai 
Plato's  republic. 

But  it  is  the  translation  wherein  lies  th 
value  of  this  book;  and  it  is  remarkabi] 
Mr.  Rogers  cannot  be  defended  in  his  use  of 
vulgarisms,  such  as  "  going  to  "  at  the  en 
sentence,  and  now  and  then  his  English 
quite  intelligible  by  itself  {t-g.,  Eccl.  248) ;  b 
rule,  we  do  not  know  whether  more  to  adn 
vigour  of  phrasing  or  his  skill  in  reproduc 
form  of  the  poet  without  his  worst  grossn* 
appears  that  at  first  Mr.  Rogers  despaired  c 
able  to  render  the  grosser  plays  line  by  li 
resorted  to  a  free  paraphrase ;  but  in  the 
found  it  possible  so  often,  that  we  greatly  re 
did  not  rewrite  some  considerable  passages 
EccUsiaziisae  which  now  appear  in  the  free 
We  hope  he  will  remedy  this  with  the  sue 
volumes.  We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
few  examples  of  happy  renderings.  Th 
Frogs  956-7  are  made  to  run  : — 

Canons  ofvene  I  introduced,  and  neatly  chiselled  w 
To  Icxjk,  to  scan  ;  to  plot,  to  plan  ;  to  twist,  to  turn 
On  all  to  spy,  in  all  to  pcy. 

The  parodies  are  turned  with  much  tact, 
single  phrase  he  is  very  apt ;  as  when  be  tr« 

Eccl,  387   (A€W«>xAI7»^5) 

And  strange  it  was  to  see 
How  fia/M-poit^d  the  whole  Assembly  looked. 

Or  again,  in  ^g2,  i*<>ituiCiy  f -ni  tftm^i^ov 
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O  weep,  Anlilochus, 
ber  for  me,  (he  living,  than  Tor  him. 
The  loved  and  lost — ihiee-obol. 

his  greatest  triumph  is  in  the  songs  and 
leasures.  His  ear  is  certainly  not  faultless; 
re  maoy  lines  which  are  hard  to  pronounce, 
i.in  too  many  syllables,  as  Frogs  lozi  : 

I  wrote  with  the  war-god  filled.     Its  name  ?    "Tis  the 
WK  agaiiut  Thibet  ihal  I  mean- 
tee  followed  by  the  anapaest  in  Frogs  1094 — 
ticked  him  and  slapped  him,  In  the  libs.  .  .  . 

Ihe  task  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  as  a 
as  been  done  with  great  skill,  and  moreover 
rollicking  spirit  which  carries  the  reader 
Take  as  an  example  the  ode  in  Frogs  875- 

the  daughters  divine  of  2>us,  the  immaculate  Nine, 

I  fiom  yoor  mansions  serene  on  intellects  subtle  and 
10, 

m  to  the  tournameat  lists  in  bright- polished  wit  they 

icend, 

ttliogs  and  turnings  and  twills  in  the  battle  of  words 

contend  ; 

ad  twhold  what  the  two  antagonist  poets  can  do, 

OBths  are  the  swiftest  to  teach  grand  language  and 

Dga  of  speech : 

)f  their  wits  is  the  sternest  encounter  commencing  in 

nest. 

Igst  the  charming  songs  of  the  EccUsiatusae 
d  to  choose ;  but  take  the  old  bag's  ditty 

Kxver  is  fain  love's  bliss  to  attain, 

jct  him  hasten  to  me,  and  be  blest ; 

t  knowledge  is  sure  with  the  ripe  and  mature, 

lod  not  with  the  novice,  to  rest, 

II  t^t  be  as  raiihful  and  true  to  the  end, 
Utd  constant  and  loving  as  I  ? 

:  she  would  be  Bitting  away  from  her  friend, 
kisd  off  to  another  would  fly, 

Would  fly,  would  fly,  would  fly, 
ind  off  to  another  would  fly. 
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VOICE  PRODUCTION. 


idable  and  excellently  illustrated  book 
I  gracefully  dedicated  to  "  my  little  Tullik," 
ladame  Beil-Ranske's  daughter,  who,  it 
,  was  changed  from  a  delicate  to  a  strong 
aioly  by  her  mother's  lessons  in  voice  pro- 
It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  add  that  the 
I  an  enthusiast. 

p'eater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an 
t  of  the  larynx,  and  the  numerous  illustra- 
t  clearer  than  those  given  in  most  of  the 
oks.  A  good  deal  is  said  about  the  correct 
of  breathing  on  which  all  writers  since 
!e  have  laid  such  stress.     Several  chapters 
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are  devoted  to  schools  of  singing,  e.g.,  the  larynx 
school,  the  pharynx  school,  the  resonance  school, 
and  the  book  ends  with  some  very  reasonable 
advice  and  with  quotations  from  specialists.  In 
all  this,  if  there  is  nothing  new  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  needs  to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  work  is 
strongly  to  be  commended  for  the  value  which  the 
writer  sets  on  correct  breathing,  and  on  the  con- 
scious development  of  the  dramatic  and  emotional 
temperament.  We  still  hear  of  thousands  of  school 
teachers  troubled  with  liuskiness  and  loss  of  voice, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  hear  of  this  until  the 
teacher  realises  (he  knows  it  already)  that  it  is  not 
for  the  good  of  his  voice  to  gulp  down  through  the 
open  mouth  draughts  of  cold  air  laden  with  floor 
dust  and  dense  with  flying  chalk.  If  no  considera- 
tion were  shown  for  absence  due  to,  and  certified 
as  due  to,  pharyngitis,  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, the  teacher's  "  throat "  would  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  No  book  on  speaking  thinks  of 
ignoring  the  famous  advice,  "Save  your  life,  and 
keep  your  mouth  shut."  It  takes  two  months  at 
the  outside  to  learn  how  to  press  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  in  the  upper  palate  when  we  are  inhaling. 
This  once  learnt,  voice  troubles  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  has  been  pointed  out  scores  of  times 
that  the  ordinary  methoii  of  inhaling,  i.e.,  through 
the  mouth,  dries  the  back  of  the  throat  and  pro- 
duces clergyman's  sore  throat  and  kindred  troubles. 
But  we  fear  that  when  we  have  praised  the 
author  for  insisting  on  correct  breathing  we  have 
mentioned  the  best  part  of  the  book.  It  contains 
no  index,  no  bibliography  and  not  many  practical 
suggestions.  We  look  forward  to  the  publication 
of  some  smalt  volume  on  this  subject,  not  by  a 
doctor,  nor  by  a  singer  who  knows  little  physio- 
logy, but  by  a  doctor- musician  or  a  doctor-singer, 
and  in  such  a  volume  we  should  find  chapters  full 
of  exercises,  or  hints,  on  such  subjects  as  correct 
breathing,  standing  and  walking,  articulation, 
enunciation,  loud  speaking,  whispering,  intoning, 
the  study  of  one's  own  voice,  the  study  of  the 
voices  of  others,  lecturing,  reading  and  the  like, 
and  directions  on  how  to  teach  them.  Until  now, 
this  work  has  been  divided  up,  and  the  writers 
give  us  the  impression  that,  when  all  is  said, 
the  would-be  speaker  must  come  to  some  well- 
known  teacher  to  be  led  in  the  right  way.  If, 
however,  this  beautifully  printed  work,  evidently 
written  by  an  enthusiast,  should  lead  singers  and 
teachers  to  think  more  carefully  of  the  elementary 
rules  on  which  all  good  speaking  and  singing 
depend,  it  will  have  been  justified ;  and  we  heartily 
wish  it  success.  It  may  lead  teachers  also  to 
possess  themselves  of  a  good  model  of  the  larynx, 
which  is  worth  many  illustrations. 


Men  or  women  who  cannot  speak  without  difficulty,  or  wbo 
arc  not  easily  understood  when  speaking,  lack  one  of  the  first 
endowments  indispensable  for  social  communion  ;  much  c(  what 
they  say  must  be  iticfl'ective,  and  the  more  ineffective  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  numl>cts  addressed.  What  they  say  posses  by 
as  the  idle  wind.  Ea.sy  intelligibility  is  indispensable  to  tbc 
teacher  alx>ve  all  others. — P.  A.  Barnett. 
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CHRISTIAN    ANTIQUITIES.' 

THIS  handbook  meets  a  want  which  has  been 
long  felt.  Most  educated  people,  and  nearly 
all  school  teachers,  are  interested  more  or 
less  in  Christian  antiquities,  which  at  so  many 
points  touch  their  work ;  but  information  is  not 
easily  got,  and  to  get  it  many  books  are  necessary, 
dictionaries  of  the  Bible  or  of  special  subjects,  and 
manuals  such  as  "  Roma  Sotteranea,"  or  Canon 
Rausens' "Arch6oIogieChretienne."  Nosinglebook 
gfives  anything  like  a  complete  survey  of  the  field ; 
and  to  procure  the  necessary  library  means  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
Even,  then,  if  this  were  a  book  of  mediocre  merit,  it 
would  be  widely  useful.  But  it  is  more  than  that ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  admirable  handbook,  alike  clear, 
accurate,  and  abreast  of  modern  research.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  more  deeply  will  find  guidance 
in  a  very  full  bibliography.  We  may  now  briefly 
indicate  the  contents. 

An  Introduction  traces  the  history  and  limits  of 
Christian  art,  classifies  the  monuments,  and  surveys 
the  literary  evidence.  The  next  section  deals  with 
Christian  cemeteries,  especially  the  Catacombs ; 
with  an  account  of  the  "  Agape  "  and  specimens 
of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions.  Architecture  comes 
next :  the  Basilica,  its  history  and  description  ; 
the  Central  Type  ;  Church  furniture,  ornamenta- 
tion, and  surroundings.  Pictorial  .'\.rt  follows, 
with  interpretation  of  its  symbols  and  descrip- 
tion of  its  main  types;  Sculpture  and  Carving; 
Mosaics  and  Miniatures.  The  last  two  chapters 
deal  with  the  Minor  Arts — ciiurch  vessels,  glass 
and  textiles ;  and  with  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Dress.     The  whole  book  is  fully  illustrated. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  sense  of  the  high 
merit  of  the  execution  ;  and  only  a  few  points  need 
special  mention.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
author  speaks  with  high  respect  of  De  Rossi,  the 
great  pioneer  in  Christian  archaeology,  whose  work 
has  sometimes  been  unreasonably  disparaged.  The 
account  of  the  Catacombs  disfwses  of  some  old 
misapprehensions  ;  the  legend  as  to  their  unity, 
the  suggestion  that  they  were  originally  concealed, 
the  assumption  that  they  might  be  made  anywhere. 
The  dual  number  of  priests  for  each  Roman  parish 
is  explained  by  the  relation  of  the  titular  basilica 
to  that  which  was  connected  with  the  cemetery. 
The  assumption  of  a  Christian  burial  society  for 
each  city,  all  being  connected  together,  and  that 
from  their  organisation  was  derived  that  of  the 
Church,  is  shown  to  be  without  definite  evidence. 
The  architecture  of  the  basilica  is  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  ground  plans,  which  seen  together  are 
most  instructive ;  the  round  or  domed  type  is 
treated  with  equal  fulness.  The  only  omission  we 
need  note  is  the  old  Byzantine  Church  at  Olympia, 
with  its  interesting  •'  fish-net "  cancelli.  The 
paintings  and  sculptures  will  probably  prove  most 

2  "Christian  Art  and  Arcbncolo)^,'*  Bdn^'a  Handbook  to  the  Moao. 
menu  of  tlie  Karly  Church,  fiy  Walter  Lowne,  M.A.^  (Late  Fellow  of  ihe 
American  Sch'K>l  of  ClasiMcaJ  Studies  at  Rome).  xxii.,  43a  pp.,  iSa  iltus* 
tratiotlK.     (Macmillati.)     lot.  6d. 


interesting  to  the  general  reader,  who  will  fine 
there  is  a  constant  tradition  as  to  the  portraiti 
Peter  and  Paul  ;  whilst  the  representatioi 
scriptural  scenes  will  form  useful  illustration 
the  teacher.  It  would  be  a  boon  if  some  o 
more  remarkable  could  be  reproduced  on  a 
scale  for  the  classroom.  We  have  learnt  i 
from  the  book,  and  much  enjoyed  reading  it ; 
we  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  one  of  the 
of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  excellent  "  Manuals.' 


NATURE     NOTES    FOR     MAY.' 

By    the    Rev.    Canon    STBWAtD,    M.A.(Osoo.) 
Principal  of  Salisbury  Training  College. 

Animal  Lite. — Thi^  is  a  great  breeding  tnonlh  for  the 
migrants.  Swifts  may  be  expected  lo  be  seen  on  May-da] 
Red-backed  Shrike  may  be  observed  sitting  on  telegraph 
Night-jars  or  Goat-suckers  hawk  round  forest  trees  tor 
in  the  evening.  They  are  the  only  British  birds  tl 
lengthwise  along,  not  across  a  bough,  U  opportunity  00 
enormous  baii-ftinged  mouth,  reversible  hind  claw  and  st 
middle  claw  should  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  feet  and  sti 
tail  -  feathers  of  the  VVtxx] peckers,  the  long  tongue 
Wryneck,  and  the  hollow  in  the  back  of  the  young  O 
On  the  moors  may  be  heard  the  drtimming  or  bleating 
made  by  Snipe  during  the  breeding  season.  By  the  n« 
the  Reed  Warbler  nests  in  the  reeds,  the  Yellow  Wagtail  ii 
beds,  and  the  Kingfisher  in  a  hole  tunnelled  in  the  bank. 

The  Spotted  Flycatcher,  our  latest  migrant,  arrives 
May  3oth.  Larks,  Buntings,  and  J.-ickdaws  (the  latest 
Corvido:)  breed  now.  It  will  be  interesting  lo  obser 
devotion  of  parent  birds  to  the  needs  of  their  young.  Sp 
have  been  noted  to  feed  their  nestlings  thirty -six  times  a 
for  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

As  the  spring  advances  the  shrill  notes  of  the  Field  ( 
may,  in  some  localities,  be  heard  at  night.  It  rejoices 
sunny  banks,  unlike  its  relation  the  Mole  Cricket,  which 
moist  meadows,  and  during  May  lays  its  eggs.  The  thiii 
voracious  House  Cricket,  which  makes  a  continuous  cl 
by  I  be  attrition  of  its  wings,  loves  the  glowing  beat  of  th 
or  the  kitchen  hearth. 

Entomologists  may  expect  to  notice  specimens  cf  thefof 
butleiflies  and  moths  : — Various  Whites  ;  Fritillaries,  | 
pearl -bordered  and  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  Blues,  Azure, 
and  Common  ;  Skippets,  cloudy  and  dingy ;  Brown  i 
Small  Copper ;  Painted  Lady  (thistles) ;  the  Death' 
Moth,  the  Eyed,  Poplar  and  Lime  Hawk  Moths  (tte< 
palings) ;  Puss  M.  ;  Buff  Tip ;  Wood  Tiger  ;  Burael 
Carpels  ;  Orange  Footman  ;  Cinnabar  and  others. 

Look  for  the  Larvae  of  Ruby  Tiger  (docks),  Wood 
(plantain),  Aglaia  (violel),  Purple  Emperor  (round- 
willow),  Hornet  Clearwing  (trunks  of  lime  and  p 
Lappet  (sloes),  Creamspot  Tiger  (groundsel).  Scarlet 
(nettles),  Procris  Gecyon  (rock-rose).  Comma  (nettle 
hops),  July  Highflyer  (hazel,  willow,  alder). 

Plant  Life. — In  flower  will  be  found  most  of  the  Ti 
Crucifers,  Woodruff,  Field  Madder,  Geraniums  of  sorts, 
Bumct,  Geum,  Polentil.  Myosolis,  Saxifrage,  Borage 
wet  meadows  and  by  streams.  Bog  Bean,  Water  Aveni 
Stitchwort,  Marsh  Valerian,  Veronica  Bcccabunga, 
Horsetail  ;    in    woods,    the    Uak,    Hawthorn,    Maple,    I 

t  From  "  A  Naiui*  Diary,"  Co  t>e  issued  this  summer  frott  Iht  1 
Pjcss,  Sfaaldon.     These  Notes  will  be  cotlttnued  month  t)y  month. 


I  Aih,  Laburnum,  Holly,  Spindletree,  Dewberry, 
id  Gnelder  Rose,  Solomon's  Seal,  Wood  Sanicle, 
Belladonna,  Vcllow  Wood- Pimpernel  and  Ragged 
ind  many  of  ihe  Orchid  Iribe,  as  Morio,  fusca, 
(Reading),  mascub  Utifolia,  niaculala,  Bird's-nest, 
(Jersey),  Twayblade  and  Ilelleboiine  Ensifolia. 
Isllelue  is  in  flower  this  month.  It  will  be  interesting 
[ate  pa.nuitism  in  Ihe  examples  of  this  plant,  and  the 
r  Dodder  on  Fune,  and  of  the  Broorarapc.  Grasses 
w  be  receiving  attention. 

*•• — Collect  proverbial   sayings,   the  result  of  local 
Ku  and  experience  : 
ge  not  a  clout  till  May  be  out." 
doAs  his  coat  on  a  winter's  day 
idly  put  it  on  in  May." 
your  sheep  in  May,  and  shear  iheni  all  away." 
d  May  and  a  windy,  a  full  bam  will  find  ye." 
weal  or  be  it  woe,  beans  blow  before  May  doth  go." 


THE  SCHOOL  PULPIT. 
The  yoeation  of  a  Teaoher.'- 

you  ilial  jre  valk  iranliUy  of  ibe  vacation  wbenwitli  yc  are 
a.  iv.  I. 

lo   speak   to   you  this  evening  on  the  vocation  of  a 

We  all  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  lo  be  his 

in  any  profession,  or  to  do  that  profession  justice, 
regards  it  with  a  certain  pride,  either  as  a  service  of 
nd  his  country,  or  as  a  still  higher  service,  a  vocation 
God's    eternal    purposes   in    that  particular    post  and 

This  sense  of  a  vocation— a  relation  of  loyalty  to 
[  br  greater  than  ourselves — passes  into  the  lecling  of 
f,  of  responsibility,  and  all  the  sobering  dignity  and 
I  that  it  brings.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  you,  who 
gbt  on  these  things,  have  come  lo  regard  this  sense  of 
I,  of  trusteeship,  as  the  characteristic,  the  real  c/i/^e- 

the  truly  religious  temperament.  It  is  the  aim  of 
b  eroke  and  strengthen  this  sense  of  vocation  and 
liljr  to  God. 

Ben  could  feel  intensely  that  their  whole  life  was 
Is  vocation— that  is,  that  they  were  the  agents  and 
of  the  divine  will  and  purpose— then  the  kingdom 
mid  actually  exist  on  earth.  It  is  in  thnt  way  that  Ihe 
of  Cod  will  eventually  come.  There  is  no  reason 
ite  of  things  why  it  should  rol.     It  is  within  human 


to-night  to  think  on  our  own  vocation  as 
I  lay  ours  because  I  was  so  long  in  your  profession 
Ifloant  it  as  mine.  Our  vocaiion  must  be  as  clear  to 
I  of  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  clergyman,  the 
Hiere  is  '*  a  vocation  wherewith  we  "  more  than  all 
te  called."  How  shall  we  ihink  of  it  and  describe  it? 
ktnents  in  the  an<iwer  will  occur  at  once  lo  everyone 
I  need  not  dwell  on  them.  We  are  the  depositaries 
Itaatmitten  of  knciwlcdge  ;  we  have  to  prepare  our 
pt  life  :  to  train  body  and  mind  to  ready  action  ; 
MM  will  and  attention ;  to  keep  our  faces  turned 
Ibe  light ;  to  cultivate  appreciation  of  what  is  true 
td  fieeling,  and  of  what  is  beautiful  in  art  and  ex- 
to  give  reverence  for  what  is  sacred  ;  for  purity, 
I  devotion,  heroism  ;  to  lift  our  own  thoughts,  and 

I  a  Scnnon  to  tbe  Teachers  in  the  Primary  and  Secondary 
m^am.     Preached  in  Sl    Philip's  Chutd),  Dirmingham, 
isfi^   •!«>«.    hy  the  Ven.    J.    M.    Wilson,   Arehdcaton    of 
rcfkocbdale. 


therefore  our  scholars'  thoughts,  above  the  sphere  of  the 
material  to  the  sphere  of  the  ideal,  Ihe  spiritual,  the  divine. 

This  covers  indeed  a  vast  field,  and  such  thoughts  may  help 
ns  in  defining  our  individual  altitude  towards  our  work  ;  but 
it  does  not  define  precisely  enough  ihe  work  of  the  teachers  in 
Ihe  body  corporate.     We  must  look  at  it  again. 

Call  up  to  mind  the  multiform  aclivities  of  a  great  city 
like  this  as  we  pass  along  its  streets.  The  hard-handed 
mechanic  is  in  his  workshop,  supplying  one  of  Ihe  needs  of  our 
complex  life ;  Ihe  railway  employe  has  his  special  function 
in  supplying  another  need  ;  the  clerk,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
merchant,  ihe  street -seller,  the  policeman — all  whom  we  pass — 
have  their  function;  and  among  them  stand  our  schools.  Are 
they  mere  factors  in  the  struggle  for  life — workshops  in  which 
men  are  paid  for  sharpening  the  mental  tools  needed  in  that 
struggle  ? 

Ho :  there  is  more  than  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  teachers 
should  be  the  idealists  in  every  community.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  stimulating,  so  educating,  so  necessary  as  the 
idealist.  It  is  our  privilege  to  have  the  entry  into  ihe  ideal 
world  ;  it  is  our  duly  for  the  sake  of  others  to  enter  it.  How 
can  the  men  who  sacrifice  their  lives  lo  the  community  in 
mechanical  toil,  ot  in  the  cares  of  business,  or  in  the  ceaseless 
struggle  for  mere  existence,  how  can  they  see  heavenly  visions? 
The  life  of  a  nation  might  sink  into  materialism  and  deadly 
sordid  routine  but  for  Ihe  constant  hope  and  heavenly  visioru 
which  idealists  bring.  That  is  one  of  the  privileges  and  joys  as 
well  as  one  of  the  vocations  of  the  teacher ;  and  you  know  how 
a  great  teacher,  an  inspiring  teacher,  that  evokes  the  heart  and 
soul,  does  it  by  virtue  nut  of  his  training  and  method,  not  of  his 
knowledge,  hut  of  his  idealism.  The  memory  of  one  such 
inspiring  teacher,  Prince  Lee,  is,  I  hope,  still  honoured  in  Bir- 
mingham. Such  a  man  lives  in  his  scholars,  and  in  his  scholan' 
scholars. 

Again,  it  is  the  teacher's  work  to  testify  to  the  eternity  and 
the  supremacy  of  moral  forces.  The  obvious  fact,  visible  to 
everyone,  is  that  power,  voles,  numbers,  money,  seem  all 
important.  But  the  teacher,  if  a  real  student,  is  a  witness  of  far 
greater,  far  more  permanent  silent  forces.  He  weighs  the 
things  of  to-day  in  the  scale  of  history  ;  he  cannot  be  vulgarised 
by  Ihe  common  estimates.  This  witness  is  another  form  of 
idealism  ;  it  is  the  witness,  su  necessary  in  our  complex  life,  to 
the  eternal.  To  be  faithful  lo  the  highest  is  our  vocation  ;  and 
if  we  are  so,  some  of  our  scholars  will  also  be  faithful  in  their 
various  callings. 

Once  more,  the  teachers  ought  by  education  and  position 
lo  he  specially  sensitive  and  receptive  lo  the  under-tones 
of  life ;  to  th.it  beating  of  the  heart  of  the  city  to  which 
the  roar  of  life  has  dulled  the  ears  of  most  men.  We  get 
into  special  touch  with  the  young  ;  we  (eel  the  seitgtisi  in 
them  ;  we  ought  lo  get  into  sympathy  with  the  ever-changing 
generations.  The  young  are  not  as  we  are.  Who  shall  under- 
stand ihem  but  the  teacher  ?  We  liiust  learn  from  them  as  well 
as  teach.  Every  day  we  should  come  to  our  class  with  fresh, 
receptive  mind,  with  interest  ever  new.  A  teacher  should 
reverse  the  line  of  Bishop  Ken's  hymn,  and  pray  that  he 

May  live  this  day  as  if  his  first. 

To  •*  walk  worthily  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we  ate 
called  "  is,  therefore,  to  keep  our  heads  and  hearts  fresh  in  the 
ideal  world,  to  lift  our  scholars  into  it,  to  care  for  them 
individually,  and  never  to  let  ourselves  be  dragged  down  into 
a  dull  mechanical  routine.  My  fellow- teachers,  no  one  who  has 
tried  to  do  this  thinks  that  it  is  easy  ;  and  no  one  who  has  tried 
it  regrets  Ihe  effort.  Much  must  be  left  unsaid,  of  course  ;  but 
one  thing  must  be  made  clear  l»fi>re  I  conclude. 

In  every  profession  good  work  can  only  be  done  at  the  cost  of 
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»ome  self-sacrifice.  That  is  the  ultimate  law  of  life  in  an 
organic  whole.  Each  of  us  must  "  die  to  live  "  ;  "  he  thai  loselh 
his  life  for  Christ's  sake  shall  find  it,"  and  only  he.  All  the 
progress  I  spoke  of,  all  idealising  of  a  profession,  is  based 
on  self-sacrifice.  The  capitalist,  the  politician,  the  employer, 
the  employed,  must  alike  surrender  what  seems  their  individual 
interest,  and  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  interest  ot  their  class, 
before  it  can  come  back  to  them  tenfold  in  a  flood  of  general 
welfare  and  happiness.  It  is  the  same  with  the  teacher.  If  we 
think  we  can  do  the  highest  work,  the  real  work  to  which 
we  are  called,  without  self-sacfifice,  we  deceive  ourselves.  No 
work  is  fruitful  without  it. 

I  don't  mean  that  we  must  work  generously  and  faith- 
fully. Such  work  is  no  sacrifice.  What  are  the  sacrifices 
involved  in  the  effective  discharge  of  our  work  as  teachers  ? 
One  is  the  abandonment  of  the  hope,  if  we  ever  had  it, 
of  becoming  rich.  Some  of  us  have  abilities  which  in  other 
lines  of  life  would  have  commanded  commercial  success.  We 
abandon  that.  We  slip  into  a  liackwater  of  life,  where  we 
shall  not  starve,  but  shall  not  make  a  fortune.  There  are  many 
compensations  ;  and  the  right  attitude  for  us  is  to  accept  this 
condition  gladly.  It  is  ours  to  show  that  life  is  other  than  the 
means  of  living.  The  competitive,  discontented,  (grasping 
spirit  is  inconsistent  with  the  temper  which  is  essential  for  the 
teacher.  All  the  more  ought  others  to  watch  over  the  teachen' 
interests. 

A  far  greater  sacrifice  is  fbe  constant  association  with  the 
immature  and  childish  mind.  We  teachers  often  lose  the 
stimulus  that  comes  with  the  necessity  of  expressing  our 
thoughts  so  as  to  cany  conviction  to  our  equals.  We  lose  the 
advantage  of  criticism  by  equals.  And  if  we  do  not  feel  or 
mind  this  loss,  that  proves  that  the  loss  is  complete,  and  we 
shall  surely  fail  as  teachers.  For  we  cannot  teach  even  children 
without  a  perpetual  eflort  to  clarify  and  brighten  our  own 
thoughts;  and  the  children  give  us  little  help  in  this.  They 
sufTer  silently  if  our  minds  are  stagnant ;  as  a  congregation 
suffers  under  a  preacher  whose  mind  is  stagnant.  He  may  be 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  fact.  All  he  says  is  true  ;  but  it  is 
not  alive.  Our  teaching  as  teachers  may  be  sound,  but  it  may 
have  the  same  fault.  It  u  like  ditch-water  instead  of  water  from 
a  spring.  It  is  a  very  real  sacrifice  to  risk  the  growth  of  this 
dogmatic  dulness,  this  scholastic  self-satisfaction.  Which  of  us 
teachers  escapes  it  altogether? 

A  still  greater  sacrifice  is  akin  to  this.  It  is  like  that  which 
clergy  sufTer.  I  mean  the  loss  of  perfect  fraiokness  of  speech  on 
all  occasions.  Confucius,  in  a  saying  that  is  probably  familiar 
to  you,  compares  spiritual  truth  ami  the  intellectuil  form  in 
which  we  convey  it,  to  fi>h  cariied  in  baskets.  The  lish  could 
never  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  without  the  baskets.  The 
forms  in  which  we  are  obliged  by  our  position  to  express 
spiritual  truths  are  at  best  very  imperfect ;  and  as  our  minds 
grow  we  feel  lhi->  imper'ccti'in  the  more.  And  when  we  teachers 
and  clrrgy  see  that  the  immature  and  uneducated  mind  accepts 
the  form  as  if  it  were  the  very  truth  itself— handles  the  basket, 
we  may  siiy,  as  if  it  were  the  fish — we  feel  galled  by  the  restraint 
which  prevents  us  from  crying  aloud  that  the  basket  is  not  the 
fish,  and  that  it  is  in  itself  quite  valueless.  This  is  a  self- 
sacrifice  inseparable  from  a  profession  which  deals  with  the 
growing  and  unformed  mind.  We  must  put  truths  before  the 
young  mind  in  the  form  in  which  the  young  mind  can  assimilate 
and  carry  them.  We  must  use  b.tskcls.  If  we  ourselves  see 
the  fish  in  the  baskets,  then  we  shall  value  the  baskets  the 
more,  and  so  teach  that  uur  pupils  will  n.ilurally  come  to  see  the 
inner  truths  as  we  do.  It  is  the  teacher  who  has  got  just  so  far 
as  to  see  ihnt  the  basket  is  not  a  fish,  but  has  not  got  so  far 
OS  to  see  that  it  contains  a  fi:>h  ;  he  is  in  danger ;  and  be  is  the 
danger  to  the  piofessiuo. 


No  duty  is  higher,  few  are  more  taxing  or  more  remnt 
than  the  patient  and  honest  teaching  of  elementary  and  n 
truth  in  such  form  that  the  child  can  apprehend  and  e 
and  yet  that  it  will  present  no  falsehood  to  the  growinf 
of  the  boy  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  look  for  th 
meaning. 

Do  you  regard  this  as  a  concealment,  a  suppression, 
honesty  ?  Recall  the  words  alxiut  our  Lord — "  wil 
parable  spake  He  not  unto  them."  Think  how  backwai 
slow  of  understanding  the  apostles  were ;  bow  blind  in 
But  He  taught  them  in  parables  ;  and  the  time  came  ic 
they  understood  that  divine  life  of  nun  which  He  revc 
Himself  and  proclaimed  as  the  Gospel  to  a  redeemed 
We  have  to  do  the  same.  ^H 

It  is  your  conviction  as  to  your  vocation,  your  ci^l 
out  into  consciousness  all  the  divine  life  of  heart  and  mi 
soul  in  your  scholars,  that  will  ultimately  determine  your  i 
your  attitude,  your  infiuence.  You  will  not  value  di 
less,  but  you  will  see  that  discipline  with  unfailing  gei 
and  Christlike  courtesy  is  of  double  value.  You  will  ni 
quickness  and  originality  in  intellectual  exercises  less,  t 
also  be  on  the  watch  fur  signs  of  the  moral  sympathy 
quickness  to  note  what  is  true  and  lovely  and  of  good 
You  will  not  value  knowledge  less ;  but  you  will  Tal 
humility,  the  reverence  for  truth,  and  the  faculty  used 
search  for  truth,  even  more  than  any  knowledge.  Y 
learn  that  it  is  by  aiming  at  something  far  higher  than  ■{ 
success  that  you  will  succeed  ;  and  succeed  without  loss 
respect,  and  with  the  gain  of  (he  respect  and  love  of  thi 
of  the  young  souls  around  you. 

Finally,  I  would  have  you  remember  that  a  large  and  ] 
inc(ei>sii>g  fraction  of  moral  influence  in  England  is 
from  the  Church  to  the  School.  It  seems  to  be  a  part 
historical  evolution  of  our  time  that  it  should  be  so.  Hi 
change  will  affect  the  character  and  destiny  n(  our  o 
none  can  foresee :  it  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  spit 
animates  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  cannot  rise  alx 
commercialism  and  materialism  that  beset  nil  life,  tfa 
school  and  the  country  lose  its  chief  ennobling,  encuu 
life-giving  force.  And  if  the  te.icher  "  walks  worthily 
vocation  .wherewith  he  i(  called,"  leading  his  unco 
scholars  into  the  fairer  and  holier  world  in  which  his  sp 
its  home,  then  in  their  turn  his  .schalars  will  walk  « 
of  their  various  vocations,  and  they  will  look  back  with 
anr]  gratitude  to  their  teachers  who  bore  wi  h  their  irresj 
youth,  and  ceased  not  under  any  discouragement  to  I 
seed  of  the  ideal,  even  though  they  waited  long  for  the  I 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


1 


Thr  objection  of  certain  ratepayers  to  (he  application 
London  School  Hoard  of  public  rates  to  the  erection  an 
tcnance  of  buildings  fur  the  purposes  of  pupil-teachers' 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  our  last  issue,  h.is  no 
decided.  Mr.  Cockctlon's  decision  has  been  given  aga 
London  School  Board.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  (fa 
tcnance  out  of  the  rales  of  special  .schools  (or  -the  instrui 
piipit  teachers  is  illegal.  But  should  the  Bill  btfore  Pal 
become  law,  this  necessary  branch  of  secondary  e<lucali 
be  provided  by  the  local  education  authorities  (o  be  1 
It  is  quite  dear  that  the  education  of  pupil  teachers  co) 
allowed  to  sutler  without  gravely  affecting  (he  quality 
elementary  education. 
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Thi  aonoal  confereoce  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers 
•11  held  this  year  at  Briitol  under  ihe  presidency  of  Mr.  Alien 
Ciaft,  of  Noliingham.     Afier  dealing  in  his  address  at    some 
toiph  wiih  the  Kducalion  Bill,  Mr.  Croft,  who  is  the  first  class- 
tacha'to  occupy  the  presidential   chair,  very   nnlurally    con- 
red  Ihe  status  and  remuneration  of  the  certificated  class- 
n — "  the    helots    and    pariahs    of    our    primary-school 
as  he  called  them.     After  stating  the  average  salary 
certificated    class-masier   to    be   40s.    per   week,   and 
of  the  ceriilicated  class  mistress  30s.   per  week,  he  pro- 
■  to  make  short  woik  of  the  popular  idea  "  that  teachers 
their  short  boon  and  many  holidays  are  men  and  women 
enried."     He  pleaded  for  better  incomes   and    smaller 
fcw  Ihe  class  teacher,  and  urged  that  the  good  discipline 
•diool  made  it  necessaiy  that  these  teachers  should  have 
10   administer  corporal  punishment.     The  speech  was 
lieccived. 

discussion   on   the   Education    Bill   at  the   conference 

National  Union  of  Teachers,  though  it  resulted  in  the 

of  the  Executive  Resolution   in  an   amended  form, 

the    ei(i>tence  of  considerable    diversity    of   opinion 

imnksof  Ihe  Union.     As  adopted,  the  resolution  reads: 

conference  expresses  approval  of  the  main   principles 

I  Eilucalion  Bdl,  igoj,  under  which  may  be  created  local 

ilics  contrulling  and  maintaining  all  forms   of  education 

»«le   areas,   and   hereby    records    its   satisfaction    with 

feromeol's  desire  to  place  our  educational  system   on 

basis :    but    is    of  opinion    that    the    measure  cannot 

educationally  effective  unless    the    permissive   clauses 

t  Bill  relating  to  elementary  education  be  struck  out,  and 

IBaile  compulsory  upon  Ihe  local  authorities  to  take  over 

rttol  of  elementary  as  well  as  of  higher  education."     An 

to  add   to  this  resolution,  "  and  that  the  educational 

shall   be  directly  elected  for  educational  purposes," 

/ul. 

Rkooc&'s  Will  contains  provisions  by  which  handsome 
aie  made  available  for  educational  purposes.  Sixty 
I  KhoIiU>hips  of  the  yearly  value  of  ;i30O  each  are  to  be 
I  at  Oalord,  to  be  used  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
I  the  advantage  to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  United  King- 
'  the  retention  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  A  sufficient 
tal  American  scholariihips  is  also  to  be  provided,  so  that 
ay  be  appropriated  to  each  of  the  present  Stales  and 
of  the  United  Stales  of  North  America,  not  more 
to  be  hlled  up  in  any  year.  By  a  codicil,  fifteen 
lips  are  to  be  established  at  Oxford  of  iC2$()  each 
iMiiic  for  ihree  years,  for  students  of  German  birth,  to  be  nnmi- 
Mcri  by  the  German  Em|>ctor,  because  "a  good  understanding 
KMcra  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
■  «eciHe  Ibe  peace  of  the  world,  and  educational  relations 
I  Ibe  strongest  tie."  In  addition,  ;^loo,ooo  is  btquealbed  to 
1  Coileee,  Oxford  ;  jf  1)0,000  of  it  to  be  applied  to  the  erec- 
ttt  new  College  buildings  and  to  making  good  the  annual 
I  lo  the  collrge  revenues  resulting  from  the  demolition  of 
to  make  room  fur  the  new  buildings ;  another  ;^40,ooo 
■tilde  for  the  inipiovemeni  of  the  incomes  of  resident 
and  j^  10,000  each  to  provide  an  income  for  the  ntain- 
rof  tbe  dignity  and  comfort  of  the   High  Table,  and  a 


;  Melbod  of  awarding  scholarships  is  defined  with  great 

Ibe  »tll,    as  Ihe   following   quotation  shows: — "The 

I  wbo  sball  be  elected  lo  the  scholaiships  shall  not  be 

'  bookworms.     I  direct  that  in  Ihe  election  of  a  student  to  a 

I  KKBTd  shall  be  had  lo  (1)  his  lileraiy  and  schuhstic 

DUw  M  Ms  fondness  for  and  success  in  manly  outdoor 


s|x>rts,  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  tbe  like,  (3)  his  qualities  of 
manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duly,  sympathy  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship, 
and  (4)  his  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of 
character,  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  lo  lake  an  interest  in  his 
schoolmates,  for  those  latter  allributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life 
to  guide  him  to  esteem  the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his 
highest  aim." 

Recognising  the  diEBcully  of  estimating  ihe  relative  values 
of  these  qualifications,  the  will  stairs  : — "  As  mere  suggestions 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  have  the  choice  of  students 
fur  the  scholarships,  I  record  that  (l)  my  ideal  qualified  student 
would  combine  these  four  qualifications  in  the  ))roportion5  of 
three-tenths  for  the  first,  two-tenths  for  Ihe  second,  three-tenths 
for  thethird,  and  twolenlhs  for  the  fourth  qualification.  .  .  . 
(2}  The  marks  for  the  several  qualifications  would  be  awarded 
independently  as  follows  (that  is  to  say),  the  marks  for  Ihe  first 
qualification  by  examination,  for  the  second  and  third  qualifica- 
tions respectively  by  ballot  by  the  fellow  students  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  for  the  fourth  qualification  by  the  headmaster  of  the 
candidate's  school.  And  (3)  the  results  of  the  awards  (that  is  to 
say,  the  marks  obtained  by  each  candidate  fur  each  qualification) 
would  be  sent  as  soon  as  posslbleTor  consideration  to  the  Trustees, 
or  to  some  person  or  persons  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  and 
the  person  or  persons  appointed  would  ascertain  by  averaging 
the  marks    .     .     .     the  best  ideal  qualified  students." 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council, 
dated  March  6th,  1902,  the  Hoard  of  Education  has  established 
a  Teachers'  Registration  Council.  The  council  consists  of  Ibe 
following  members  : — Appointed  by  the  Headmasters'  Confer- 
ence— Mr.  A.  T.  Pollard;  appointed  by  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Headmasters — Dr.  R.  P.  Scott  ;  app<iinted  by 
the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmistresses — Mrs.  Wood- 
house  ;  appointed  by  the  College  of  Preceptors — Mr.  E.  E. 
Pinches;  appointed  by  the  Teachers'  Guild — Mr.  F.  Storr; 
appointed  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers — Mr.  E. 
Sharpies ;  appointed  by  Ihe  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion—Prof. B.  C.  Windle,  Rev.  D.  J.  Waller,  D.D.,  Prof. 
H.  L.  Withers,  Prof.  R.  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  MUs  K.  T.  Wallas, 
Mr.  J.  L,  Holland. 

Thk  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  appointed  another  batch  of 
eighteen  junior  Inspectors  under  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
genitemen  chosen  all  seem  to  have  had  experience  in  the  work 
of  secondary  schools  ;  about  half  of  them  ate  specially  qualified 
lo  inspect  in  humanistic  subjects  and  half  in  scientific  work. 

Tkb  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  list,  under  school 
districts,  of  Higher  Elementary  Schools  recognised  by  the 
Board,  under  Art.  I  to,  Code  1901.  We  notice  that  the  number 
of  such  schools  is  twenty-nine. 

Tits  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  series  of  suggestions  fur 
teachers  of  manual  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools- 
The  manual  training  in  wood  or  metal  in  the  higher  classes 
should,  it  is  pointed  out,  lie  closely  connected  with  the  kinder- 
garten teaching  of  the  infants'  school  through  a  giaduated 
coiir.ie  of  preparatory  woik  in  Ihe  intermediate  classes.  Four 
(eel  run  of  bench  and  a  space  of  at  least  two  feet  in  front  of  Ihe 
bench  for  each  scholar  should  be  provided  in  the  manual 
training-ruom.  In  addition  lo  a  bench,  ihete  should  be  a  set  of 
bench  tools,  with  a  proper  place  to  keep  them,  for  each  pupil 
when  under  instruction.  Drawings  made  fiom  a  model,  or  free- 
hand sketch,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  should  be  full 
size,  or  to  a  large  scale.  A  graded  series  of  actual  objects 
of  ornament  or  utility  can  be  made  to  supply  all  the  exercises 


■ 


required.  Oiher  eqitally  practical  hints  are  given,  and  all 
teachers  of  the  subject  will  do  well  to  study  the  circular,  which 
is  numbered  459. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  arrangemenis  for 
the  Nature-Study  Exhibition  to  which  we  directed  attention 
in  our  last  number.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  exhibition  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Roj-al  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
on  Wednesday,  July  23rd,  and  following  days.  Promises  to 
exhibit  have  already  been  received  from  a  large  number  of  insti- 
tutions representing  every  grade  of  education  at  home,  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  the  United  Staler  of  America,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  exhibition  will  provide  teachers  and  others  with  a  con- 
venient means  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  present  state 
of  Naluie-Study  in  schools  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  John  C.  Medd, 
who  is  acting  as  Hon.  Secretary,  and  to  whom  all  communi- 
cations should  be  addressed,  either  at  .Stratton,  near  Cirencester, 
or  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  will  lie 
glad  to  give  full  particulars  as  to  the  objects  and  scope  of  the 
exhibition.  Addiiional  funds  are  needed,  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  to  contribute  should  send  their  donations  to 
the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  7,  Sussex  Place, 
Brighton. 

A  LONG  vacation  course,  intended  primarily  for  teachers,  will 
l)t  held  this  year  in  connection  with  the  Oxford  School  of 
Geography.  1"he  course  will  extend  over  three  weeks,  begin- 
ning on  July  29lh.  Lectures  and  laboratory  instruction  will  be 
given  daily,  except  on  Wednesdays,  when  the  whole  day  will 
l>e  devoted  to  sur\eying  and  drawing  sketch-mnps  in  the  field. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  course  an  excursion,  which  may 
extend  over  two  or  more  days,  will  be  arranged  to  places  o( 
special  geographical  interest.  Names  of  intending  students 
should  be  sent  to  the  Curator,  School  of  Geography,  Oxford,  as 
early  as  possible. 

In  order  to  give  agriculturists  an  opportunity  of  studying 
farming  and  agricullural  organisations  in  Hungary,  the  Essex 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  has  arranged  for  a  visit  of 
farmers  and  others  to  that  country.  The  paily,  which  will  be 
strictly  limited  to  forty  persons,  leaves  Lordon  on  the  morning 
of  May  i6lh,  and  arrives  back  on  Tuesday,  June  3ni.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  visit  Magyar  Ovar,  Srombalhely, 
Babolna,  Kisb^-r,  Birias,  Arad,  Me?.6hegye5,  Dcbreczin,  and 
other  places  of  interest  to  farmers.  Kuilher  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Dyniond,  County  Technical  Labora- 
tories, Cfaelmsfoid,  who  will  accompany  the  party. 

I'ROF.  WKKTHEtMER,  of  Bristol,  has  recently  i>oinled  out 
that  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  not  as  many 
advanced  day-students  of  commercial  subjects  as  there  are 
in  the  Tokio  Higher  Commercial  School  ;  for  the  number 
of  students  attending  this  school  is  503,  of  whom  the  youngest 
is  sixteen  years  seven  months,  and  the  oldest  twenty-six  years 
three  months,  the  average  age  being  twenty.  In  addition 
to  these  503  students,  who  are  taking  complete  courses  in  com- 
merce of  an  advanced  character,  there  are  306  students  studying 
foreign  languages  only  in  a  special  department  attached  to  the 
school.  The  graduates  of  the  school  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  positions  in  the  Government  offices,  banks,  insurance 
offices,  railways,  &c.,  while  some  are  employed  as  teachers  in 
the  various  commercial  schools  of  Japan.  The  school  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Japanese  Government,  and  the  site  and  buildings 
cost  about  ;^  28,000. 

At  the  examinations  held  by  the  Teachers'  Training  Syndi- 
cate of  Cambridge  University  during  the  year  1901  in  the 
Theory,   History   and    Practice   of  Education,    117  candidates 


presented  themselves  in  June,  of  whom  xix  were  placed  in 
Krsl  class,  56  in  the  second,  34  in  the  third,  and  31  failed 
satisfy  the  examiners.  72  candidates  were  examined  in 
cember,  and  of  these  two  were  placed  in  the  6rst  c\axs,  22  it 
(he  second,  33  in  the  third,  and  15  failed  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
aminers. This  makes  a  total  of  189  candidates  examined  this 
year  as  ogainsl  151  in  1900.  For  the  Certificate  of  Practial 
Efficiency  162  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  61 
were  placed  in  the  first  class,  75  in  the  second,  25  in  the  third, 
and  one  failed  (o  satisfy  the  examiner*. 

Thb  School  of  Art  Wood -carving  came  into  existence 
1878,  and  after  being  held  for  a  short  lime  in  hired  10001% 
was  transferred  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  ogain,  in  1885, 
the  Central  Technical  College  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Initii4 
Owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  students  in  the  latter 
tulton  the  School  of  Art  Wood-carving  was  moved,  in  18981 
the  Imperial  Institute,  where  its  work  is  still  carried  on. 
means  of  grants  from  I  he  Drapers'  and  Clothworkers'  Ol 
panies  and  from  the  London  County  Council,  the  Coomil 
uf  the  School  are  able  to  offer  free  studentships  to  suiti 
prepared  candididates.  The  Committee  has  been  compel 
on  account  ol  the  defective  lighting  arrangements  in  the  no 
occupied  by  the  School  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  to  suspl 
their  evening  classes  in  which  formerly  an  important  pari 
their  work  was  done,  but  it  is  probable,  we  are  given  to  no 
stand,  that  arrangemenis  will  shortly  be  made  by  which 
evening  classes  can  be  resumed.  In  the  meantime  a  spa 
class  is  held  on  Saturday  altemoons. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  School  of  Art  Wood-carvinf 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  hasgi 
it  great  advantages.  For  the  last  eight  years  examinatioM 
diplomas  as  teachers  of  wood-carving  have  been  held,  I 
examinations  being  of  a  most  searching  and  comprehensive 
racter,  and  the  diplomas  consequently  highly  valued  and 
after.  During  the  period  the  School  has  existed,  in  addiliol 
the  cultivation  among  amateurs  of  a  taste  for  the  art 
sound  knowledge  of  its  technique,  it  has  turned  out  a  il 
number  of  highly-qualified  wood -carN-ers  holding  the  certifi 
of  the  School  who  are  now  engaged  as  teachers  all  over 
country.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  local  classes  have  been  dirt 
started  by  teachers  supplied  from  the  School,  and  these  hat 
many  cases  led  to  the  formation  of  other  neighbouring  dot 
The  School,  in  addition,  supplies  from  members  of  its  staff 
from  its  advanced  SI  udcnts  inspectors  and  examiners  to  Cat 
Councils  and  other  governing  bodies  of  local  schools,  and  I 
generally  as  a  centre  for  the  diffusion  of  information  relatii 
the  art. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Incorporated  Assoa 
tion  of  Assistant-Mistresses  is  convincing  evidence  that  li 
society  is  very  much  alive.  The  nine  branches  of  the  Asso 
tion  have  held  numerous  meetings  throughout  the  year  for 
discussion  of  educational  subjects,  and  the  financial  conditio) 
the  society  is  satisfactory.  Intending  members  should  con 
nicate  with  the  SecreUry,  Miss  A.  Fountain,  3,  Osbertoo  ~ 
Lee,  Kent. 

Monsieur  Paul  Mieille  started  the  idea  of  a  sytia 
correspondence  lietwecn  pupils  of  different  nationalities  in  I 
Il  has  now  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  has  a  yearly  p 
cation  of  its  own,  Comrades  Aii,  the  second  number  of  W 
is  before  us.  Great  reality  can  be  given  to  modern-laDg 
teaching  by  a  regular  interchange  of  letters  between  intelll 
boys  or  girls,  although  too  much  must  not  be  expected  of 
a  practice.  With  the  majority,  letters  soon  cease  ot  be 
useless,  but  with  some  they  form  a  very  valuable  adjunct  B 
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lool  or  college  work.    The  besi  results  are  obtained 

each  correspondent  writes  alternately  in  his  own  and 

language  ;  then  each  can  see  how  a  letter  should  be 

ibe  foreign  language,  and  the  letters  that  have  heen 

y,  by  the  English  boy  in  French  should  be  returned 

L      After  a  lime  and    with   older   pupils   the  cone- 

B  can  be  enlirely  in   the  foreign   language.       It   is 

I  desirable    that    the     correspondents    should    be    of 

le    Mine    age    and    destined    for    the    same    career. 

r  y<//,   which   can    be   obtained    from    the  Kei'inv  0/ 

office,  price  id.,  is  trilingual,  English,    French,    and 

iach  claiming  a  third  of  its  puges.     These  arc  mainly 

B  specimen  letters,  to  which  prizes  have  been  awarded. 

t  many  illustrations,  and  the  accounts  of  travel  which 

p    aiideitakcn    by    the   correspondents   duiing    their 

Ibrm  ver}'  interesting  reading.       All    particulars  con- 

)e  correspondence  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  E.  A. 

k  Mowbray  House,  W.C. 

I.  Swan  Sonnenschein  propose  to  publish,  at  the 
t  present  year  and  annually,  a  "  Schoolmasters'  Year- 
Irbich  will  contain  biographical  notices  from  a  pro- 
point  of  view  of  masters  and  others  engaged  in,  or 
with,  the  work  of  secondary  eduealion.  The 
n  will  also  contain  a  large  amount  of  information 
ke  of  interest  and  service  to  educationists;  particulars 
ex,  magazines,  inMitutioru,  examinations,  &c.,  con- 
Ih  secondary  education  ;  a  review  of  the  educational 
cord  of  events,  and  probably  a  calendar.  It  \i  hoped 
Year-Book  may  become  an  indispensable  work  of 
lo  all  who  are  interested  in  secondary  education. 

trsK's  Ikthnational  Dictionary  "  is  brought 
!  reach  of  everyone  by  an  arrangement  which  we  have 
I  the  publishers,  Messrs.  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  particulars 
Kill  be  found  in  our  advertisement  columns.  By  the 
i  3s.  6d.,  the  Dictionary  can  be  obtained  at  once,  and 
idet  of  the  price  can  be  paid  in  eight  monthly  instal- 
»e  riiillings  each.  Some  things  are  not  worth  having 
fccilities  are  made  for  obtaining  them  ;  but  this  is  not 
ith  "Webster."  The  Dictionary  is  a  standard  one  ; 
Iw  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  United 
bmissioner  of  Education,  is  a  work  which  every  school 
H  shoaM  be  proud  to  possess.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
oat  a  good  reference  dictionary  now  that  Messrs.  Bell 
e  it  possible  lo  obtain  Webster's  line  volume  by 
iky  pBfments. 

let  thsl  in  our  last  iisue(p.  138)  the  price  of  "Chaucer's 
IWoiks,"  one  volume  (Henry  Frowde),  was  given  as 
lead  of  3s.  6d. 

SCOTTISH. 

Dtlidi   representatives  in   the   House   of    Commons 
t  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  conference  lo  con- 
best  to  deal  with  the  question  of  an  Education  Bill 
reficreDce  to  secondary  and  technical  education. 
Ithre  members  of  both  political  parties  strongly  urged 
&oidd  be  taken  to  deal  with  this  branch  uf  education 
htf.    They  recognised  the  impossibility  of  passing  3 
prchcnsive  bill  this  session,  but  in  the  meantime 
t  it  essential  that  a  measure  should  be  passed  which 
ofidate  the    various  funds  at    present  allocated  by 
toi  higher  education,  and  establish,  on  a  wider 
at  pfcieot.  local  committees  for  the  administration 
hctlioa.       Lord    Balfour,    in    reply,    admitted     the 
the  ^aestion,  and  suggested  that,  if   the  Scottish 
IB  — fcifntly  united  in  their  views  as  to  the  lines 


such  a  measure  should  follow,  the  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared lo  introduce  and  pass  it  this  session.  The  conference 
closed  on  the  understanding  that,  after  the  Easter  holidays, 
the  members  would  meet  again  and  endeavour  to  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  the  main  outlines  of  such  a  measure. 

Sir  John  Neilston  Cuthbertson  has  written  to  the 
Scottish  members  of  Parliament  stating  that,  so  far  as  be  could 
judge,  there  was  no  demand  fur  such  an  education  bill  as  was 
outlined  at  the  recent  conference  with  Lord  lialfour.  Even  if 
passed,  such  a  measure  would  only  deal  with  the  fringe  of  a 
great  question,  which  should  be  treated  as  an  organic  whole. 
The  Higher  Education  Committee  of  the  Eilucational  Institute 
has  taken  up  a  similar  attitude,  and  opposes  the  introduction  of 
any  partial  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  perpetuate  the 
cleavage  between  secondary  and  primary  education,  and  delay 
indefinitely  the  introduction  of  a  comprehensive  measure.  The 
recognition  in  the  English  Education  Bill  of  the  unity  of  all 
branches  of  education  and  of  the  need  for  their  administration 
by  one  authority  should  greatly  strengthen  this  opposition,  and 
efTectually  check  any  attempt  to  delay  a  great  reform  through 
the  acceptance  of  a  partial  measure.  Higher  education  may 
safely  be  left,  as  at  present,  to  the  direction  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  until  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for 
co-ordinating  primary,  secondary  and  technical  education  into  a 
truly  national  system. 

The  Edinburgh  Mathematical  Society,  at  their  last  meeting, 
agreed  to  the  following  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
elementary  mathematics : — (1)  That  the  primary  object  in 
teaching  elementary  mathematics  is  to  afford  a  mental  training 
to  the  pupil.  The  commercial,  technical,  or  professional  appli- 
cations of  the  subject  arc  of  secondary  importance  in  general 
education,  (z)  That  iticre  should  be  no  undue  haste  to  begin 
the  study  of  the  calculus  with  a  view  to  its  practical  applica- 
tions. (3)  That  pU|Hls  should  not  be  encouraged  in  the  un- 
scientific practice  of  placing  dependence  on  rules  or  formuUe 
which  they  do  not  understand.  (4)  That,  in  teaching  any 
branch  of  mathematics,  concrete  illustrations  and  verifications, 
including  experimental,  graphical,  and  olber  methods,  should, 
wherever  practicable,  nccumpany  theory.  (5)  That  in  exami- 
nations particular  methods  of  solution  or  dcmon.stralion  should 
not  as  a  rule  be  demanded  ;  e.g.,  the  use  of  algebra  should  not 
be  prohibited  in  answering  questions  in  arithmetic  or  geometry. 
(6)  That  there  should  not  be  imposed  upon  schools  in  any 
branch  of  mathematics  a  syllabus  which  dues  more  than  indi- 
cate the  order  in  which  the  main  divisions  of  a  subject  are  to  be 
taught. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Modern  Languages  Association,  Mr. 
Charles  Martin,  lecturer  in  French  at  the  Glasgow  University, 
gave  an  address  on  "  Recent  Reform  of  Secondary  Education  in 
France."  He  said  that  as  a  result  of  that  reform  the  modern 
side  was  raised  exactly  lo  the  level  of  the  classical.  There 
would  henceforth  be  only  one  diploma,  one  tucca/aiirial ,  con- 
ferring the  same  privileges  on  all.  No  faculty  would  shut  its 
doors  to  the  holder  of  the  baccalaurJai.  The  subjects  required 
for  this  diploma  were  sufficiently  varied  to  suit  every  type  of 
school,  and  all  subjects  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
reform  made  short  work  cf  the  claim  of  certain  subjects  to  be 
the  supteme  branches  of  learning,  and  recognised  that  brains 
might  be  trained  by  the  study  of  science  and  modern  languages 
as  well  as  by  the  study  uf  the  classics. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
similar  reform  had  taken  pl.ice  in  German  secondary  education. 
The  exclusive  privileges  of  the  gymnasium  and  pro-gymnasium 
had  been  extended  to  the  modern  .schools,  and  the  policy  of 
bounty-fed  classics  was  abandoned.     The  provision  in  the  new 


m 


conditions  for  the  Leaving  Certificate,  whereby  candidates 
Uldng  two  modern  languages  are  deprived  of  their  eligibility 
for  the  certificate  on  equal  terms  with  candidates  talcing  any 
other  two  languages,  was  strongly  condemned,  and  a  motion 
was  unanimously  passed  asking  for  the  deletion  of  this  con- 
dition. 

Thr  King  has  been  pleased,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  opportunities  for  physical  training  now  avail- 
able in  the  State-aided  schools  and  other  educational  insaiu- 
lions  of  Scotland  ;  and  to  suggest  means  by  which  such  training 
may  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  uf  the  pupils ;  and 
further,  how  such  opportunities  may  be  increased  by  continua- 
tion classes  and  otherwise,  so  as  to  develop,  in  iheir  practical 
application  to  the  requirements  of  life,  the  faculties  of  those 
who  have  left  the  day  schools,  and  thus  to  contribute  towards 
the  sources  of  naiiunal  sirengih.  The  Commission  will  be 
composed  of :— The  Earl  of  Mansfield  (chairman),  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Cochrane,  M.P.,  Sir  Thomas  Glen  Coats,  Bart.,  Sir 
Henry  Crailc.  K.C.B.,  Messrs.  M.  Hugh  Shaw  Stewart,  M.P., 
J.  Caifrae  Alston,  J.  B.  Kergusson,  George  M'Crae,  M.P., 
Professor  Ogston,  M.D.,  University  of  Aberdeen.  The  Sec- 
retary will  be  Mr.  R.  B.  Pearson,  Advocate. 

LOKD  Balfour  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  and  organi- 
sation of  an  Art  School  for  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh,  he  thinks, 
presents  a  field  for  an  art  school  of  the  first  rank,  and  provided 
an  adequate  measure  of  local  support  is  forthcoming,  he  would 
be  glad  to  recognise  the  school  under  Art.  87  of  [he  Continu- 
ation Code,  whereby  special  grants,  unrestricted  by  the  usual 
conditions,  may  be  given  to  central  institutions.  As  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh  have  shown  their  interest  in  the  matter  by 
contributing  yearly  to  the  Art  School  at  present  in  existence, 
Lord  lialfour  thinks  they  would  be  the  proper  body  to  initiate 
auid  organise  an  art  school  which  would  be  worthy  of  the  capital 
•f  Scotland. 


WELSH. 


Thk  Carnarvonshire  County  Governing  Body  has  passed  a 
resolution  deferring  the  consideration  of  a  pension  scheme  for 
teachers  until  alter  the  fate  of  the  Education  Bill  of  this  Session 
b  settled.  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  some  indis- 
position to  acquiesce  in  the  principle  of  pensions.  It  was  said 
that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  establishing  a  pension  scheme  in 
Wales  would  lie  that,  when  a  teacher  retired  on  a  pension,  his 
successor  would  be  com|>elled  to  accept  a  smaller  salary,  and 
that  that  would  not  lend  to  efficiency.  This  ignores  the  fact 
that,  through  the  new  science  giants,  there  is  a  large  sum  avail- 
able for  governors  to  apply  to  the  conliibution  of  funds  for  a 
pension  scheme  and  together  with  the  teachers'  conlribulions  10 
make  a  sound  basis  fur  pensions.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
by  individual  County  Governing  Bodies  that  refusal  to  co-opcrale 
in  the  matter  not  only  affects  the  particular  county,  but  also  has 
a  damaging  effect  on  other  counties  and  on  the  scheme  as  a 
whole.  Postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the  scheme  will 
cause  a  diversion  of  the  science  grants  into  some  other  channels, 
and  will  render  the  uliimaie  adoption  of  a  pension  scheme  in- 
creasingly difficult.  Wales  is  building  up  a  system  of  education 
{or  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  it  will  be  short- 
sighted |iolicy  if  it  does  not  realise,  and  that  promptly,  that 
a  pension  scheme  is  as  much  a  protection  for  Governors  against 
worn-out  teachers  continuing  in  old  age  in  their  posts,  as  it 
is  a  provision  against  old  age  for  the  teachers  themselves. 


At  the  Eisteddfod  recently  held  at  Llangollen,  Mr.  Herb 
Roberts  made  some  interesting  suggestions  for  increasing 
educational  significance  of  these  gatherings.    The   EisteddC 
have  grown  out  of  the  history,  aspirations  and  faculties  of  I 
people  of  Wales,  and  have  assumed  a  two-fold  aspect,  viz.,  tt 
of  national  recreation  and  national  education.     Uow,  then,  a| 
possible  to  make  the  most  of  the  educational  aspect,  whilst  1 
losing  sight  of  the  iiutitution  as  affording  national  recrealioi 
His  suggestions  were  to  the  effect  that  a  scheme  of  subja 
should  be  proposed  each  year  by  a  central  committee,  andt 
as  far  as  possible  these  subjects  should  be  taken  up  by 
Eisteddfod  throughout  the  country.     In  the  case  of  music,] 
would  be  possible  to  arrange  a  scheme  which  would  proh 
take  the  country  through  one  school  of  composers  to  another  \ 
a  fair  acquaintance  might  be  obtained  with  the  best  music  of  I 
world.     So  with  literature,  a  set  of  books  might  be  sug 
round  which  the  reading  of  the  country  would  range  for  a  c 
period.     This  would  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  Welsh  in^ 
Welsh  classics,  because  it  would  bring  about  the  oppotta 
lor  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  literary  riches  of  the  lang 

The  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Governors  of  the  Uni' 
College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  are  held  from  time  to 
difiVrent  towns  in  Central  Wales.  At  Newtown,  at  one  of 
meetings,  the  question  of  a  museum  grant  for  Wales  was  rcf< 
to  by  Principal  Roberts  in  a  particularly  suggestive  speech 
the  motion  :  "That  the  Council  of  the  Aberystwyth  College 
of  opinion  that,  having  regard  to  the  geographical  and 
lional  conditions  of  Wales,  the  objects  to  be  served  by 
museum  grants  would  best  be  promoted  by  such  distribul 
the  grants  as  would  make  them  available  for  the  maim 
libraries  or  museums  of  a  national  character  situ.-ile<l  in  the 
centres  of  university  education  in  the  Principality."  Prii 
Roberts  pointed  out  that  in  the  great  municipal  centres  all 
large  .sums  from  the  rates  were  granted  for  the  libraries 
museums,  and  urged  that  the  rural  districts  would  repay  grairV 
from  the  cential  treasury  to  an  extent  in  inverse  proportion  H 
their  limited  resources  or  to  the  count  per  head  of  the  poM 
lation.  It  ceriainly  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  iM 
distinctly  Welsh  lilirarics  and  museums  would  find  a  grtSM 
hopefulness  of  usefulness  in  the  three  Colleges  of  Aberytiwy(l| 
Bangor,  and  Cardiff,  than  to  have  a  central  one,  however  goed| 
which  to  the  other  two  would  present  almost  as  much  di/fical^ 
of  access  as  a  visit  to  the  British  Museum. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Welsh  County  Schools 
ciation,  the  following  motions  were  passed: — (i)  That  if 
local  authority  be  established  for  the  control  of  prii 
secondary,  and  technical  education  in  Wales,  this  authoritfl 
nnt  elected  ad  hoe,  and  that  in  any  event  the  constitution  of 
present  county  and  local  governing  bodies  be  eniirely 
guarded.  (2)  That  local  authorities  should  have  the  po^ 
co-opting  or  adding  to  their  number,  in  a  fixed  and  di 
proportion,  persons  possessing  adequate  knowledge  and 
rience  of  the  work  of  teaching  in  primary  and  secondary 
(31  It  is  undesirable  that  there  should  be  a  statutory  limit  to 
rates  raised  by  county  and  borough  councils  for  pur] 
secondary  education.  Further,  the  following  resolution 
passed  : — "That  this  Association,  having  had  full  and  iotil 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  Ccnlral  Welsh 
desires  to  express  iu  the  most  emphatic  manner  its  loyal 
lulence  in  the  policy  of  the  Board  and  deprecates  the  spii 
which  the  recent  attack  upon  the  Buard  has  been  conducled- 
Dr.  Findlay,  in  S{ieaking  to  the  last-named  resolution,  decliM 
that  there  was  no  system  of  control  of  secondary  educalioa  till 
he  ha<l  seen  while  he  w.is  a  student  io  Germany  or  during  Ml 
visit  to  America  that  would  compare  with  the  system  of  lk( 
Central  Welsh  Board. 
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CURRENT  HISTORY. 

t  war :  if  the  people  had  their  way,  ihere  would 
•  Government  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
lasimi  of  the  middle  of  last  cenlury  .sound  now  ? 
iiestiiiiu  that  surround  the  Emperor  Francis 
■•Hungary.  Austria  and  Russia  have  interests 
xnintula,  partly  common,  partly  rival.  Many 
.tic  tangles,  many  the  wars  that  have  arisen  out 
for  the  last  Iwo  hundred  years.  But  just  now 
at  least  in  iheir  policy  towards  ihe  '*  Sick  Man," 
.and  the  peace  of  Eastern  Europe  is  thereby 
;  these  two  Powers  act  in  concord,  neither 
tconlent  nor  Bulgarian  parly  strife,  neither 
eal  nor  Armenian  despair  can  seriously  disturb 
!.  And  why  are  they  agreed?  Because  of  their 
roubles.  Russia  is  always  seething  with  dis- 
■stria  is  proverbial  for  her  internal  race  enmities. 
I,  gnvernroenis  are  making  for  peace  against  the 
)le»."  Prussia  is  beginning  to  be  weary  of  Pan- 
cseeing  international  trouble,  and  cimsequenlly 
ibjects  of  Austria  are  discountenanced  by  their 
Its.  What  will  be  the  result,  who  can  tell  f  but 
olers  of  Geimany,  Austria  and  Russia  are  work- 
p  the  peace  among  the  warring  "  nations." 

Empire  is  a  federation  of  self-governing  com- 
oderful,  if  we  had  but  eyes  to  see  it,  is  this 
idented  phenomenon.  It  is  conducting  war  in 
nd  Canada  and  Australasia  are  joyfully  contribut- 
ineytolhe  struggle.     Non-compulsion  is  proving 

system  even  in  the  supreme  test  of  war.  But 
lie  price.  In  Canada  they  are  feeling  sore  about 
undary  question  :  even  Sir  W.  Lautiet  is  "  not 
British  policy  on  the  American  ccnlinent,"  while 
iber  of  the  Dominion  Houiie  of  Commons  is 
war    if    necessary,"    and    would    "  hang    the 

high  as  Ilaman  if  they  sacrificed  one  foot  of 
'  Western  Australia  is  protesting  against  certain 
'ommonweallh  Tariff  Bill.     Australian  thought 

in  a  local  newspaper  as  "wondering  whether, 
By  have  legislated  to  exclude  Japanese  from 
ilinent,  it  is  advisable  for  the  molher  Government 
ith  the  Japanese,  and  whether  the  alliance  does 
Dcnace  to  the  racial  integrity  of  Australia."  We 
ore  than  allude  to  the  recent  agitation  in  Malta, 
useful  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  picture  these 
B  being  discussed  in  a  really  "  Imperial  "  parlia- 

ihe  British  Empire  as  yet  loo  big  for  such  an 

Ibges  to  governors  and  governed  of  freedom  of 
lasbeen  said.  Ofthe  disadvantages  thereof  we  hear 
ih  Isles.     But  there  must  be  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
ts world  is  governed  with  little  wiidom.     Othcr- 
d  not  h>ve  occasion  to  read  in  our  daily  papers 
these:— The  demonstrators  in  St.  Petersburg  told 
beforehand  that  "  their  demonstration  would  be 
e,  designed  only  to  make  the  Government  ac- 
ihe  demands   of   the    people  ;  there  would    be 
t    rioting."     Yet  the  police   succeeded  in  foiling 
the  demonstrators.     Lord   Coleridge   said   that 
WKS  unknown  to  the  Constitution :  it  was  pro- 
it  statutes  which  preserved   English   liberty, 
trouble    over   Ihe    whole   of   the    Cape 
»hoIe  districts  where  no  rebellion  had  ever 
Redmond    said    that    "  the   Government 
neelings    and   suppressed   the   right  of  free 


speech  in  districts  where  there  was  no  turbulence  of  any  kind. 
By  imprisoning  the  trusted  local  leaders  of  ihe  people  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  and  prohibiting  meetings  Ihe  Government  were 
taking  a  dangerous  course.  They  were  shutting  down  the 
salely-valve.  The  only  eRTect  of  coercion  would  be  to  imperil 
the  prospects  nf  peace  in  Ihe  west." 

Mr.  Asquith's  remarks  on  the  new  Water  Board  proposed 
for  London  sent  our  thoughts  flying  back  to  Aristotle  and  hi.% 
"  Politics."  What  would  the  Greek  philosopher  have  said  by 
way  of  commentary  on  the  English  statesman's  arguments? 
Mr.  Asquith  said,  if  he  is  correctly  reported,  that  "Ihe  new 
board  was  viciouslyconstituted,"  because,  on  the  one  hand,  "  it 
was  based  on  the  principle  of  indirect  represenution  which 
Htgalived  electoral  responsibility  and  popular  control"  and,  on 
the  01  her,  liecause  "there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  members 
of  the  board  would  have  expert  or  technical  knowledge." 
"  What  monster  is  this?"  we  can  imagine  the  Athenian  saying. 
"  He  wants  at  the  same  time  democracy  and  aristocracy.  He 
would  give  to  the  many-headed  one  the  power  to  choose 
its  rulers.  He  would  base  his  right  of  selection  on  the  principle 
that  one  citizen  is  as  good  as  another.  Yet  he  would  at  the 
same  time  base  that  same  election  on  the  principle  that  Ihere 
are  '  good'  citizens  and  '  bad,' — '  good,"  that  is,  for  the  purpose  in 
hand,  as  a  carpenter  is  good  for  carpentering.  How  can  these 
things  be  ?  Choose  by  popular  vote  or  by  lottery,  if  you  will. 
Or  choose  by  merit.     You  cannot  do  bolh  at  the  same  time." 


LONDON    MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1902. 

Revialon  Te*t  Papers. 
Latin  Qrammar  and  Composition. 

I.     Translate  :— 

A.  Sed  illud  odiosum  est,  quod  in  hac  elalione  et  magnitudine 
animi  facillime  pertinacia  et  nimia  cupiditas  principitus  in- 
nascilur.  Ut  enim  apud  Platonem  est,  omnen  morem  Lace- 
daemoniorum  intlammatum  esse  cupidilale  vincendi,  sic,  ut 
quisquc  animi  magnitudine  maxume  excellit,  ita  maxume  vult 
princeps  omnium  vrl  potius  solus  esse.  Difficile  autem  est,  cum 
praesiare  omnibus  concupieris,  lervare  aequitatem,  quae  est 
lustiliae  maxume  propria. 

B.  Slant  acies  :  sed  uira  di  sint  pro  parte  rogandi, 
Eligile  :  hinc  coniunx,  hinc  pater  arms  tenet ; 
Quaerendum  est,  viduae  fieri  malimus  an  orbae. 

Consilium  vobis  forte  piumque  dabo. 
Consilium  dederat :  parent,  cinemtgue  resolvunt, 

Maestaque  funerea  corpora  veste  tegunt. 
Jam  steterant  acies  ferro  morlique  paralae  ; 

Jam  lituus  pugnae  signa  dalurus  erat ; 
Cum  raptac  veniunt  inler  patiesque  viiosque, 
Inque  sinu  natos,  pignora  caia,  ferunt. 
II.     Translate  into  Latin  : — 
(a)  Did  Ihere  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  come  if  he  were  well  ? 

{h)  He   promised  to  obey  the  laws  as  soon  as  peace  had 
been  made. 

(<-)  He  could   not   understand  why  they  fought  with   one 
another,  but  sent  his  slave  to  enquire. 

(1/)  We  must  love  our  enemies,  pity  Ihe  weak,  and  forgive 
those  who  do  us  harm. 

(«)   lie  all  but  died  of  fright. 

(/)  He  said  that  he  was  then  at  Tarentum,  Imt  that  he  was 
going  to  Syracuse  in  Sicily  on  the  thirtieth  of  June. 
(;)  Don't  come  to-morrow,  unless  you  wish. 

in.: 

( 1)  Decline  anceps,  calx,  crus,  nix,  locuples. 

(2)  Give  the  gender  and  ablative  lingular  of^palus,  pulvis, 
sidus,  aquilo,  juventus,  ebur,  lete,  aes,  cor,  caro. 
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(3)  Give  Ihe  cardinal,  ordinal  and  distrihulive  adjectives  and 
the  numeral  adverhs  corresponding  to — 8,  l6,  70,  230,  6,000. 

(4)  Give  the  second  person  singular  future  indicative, 
present  subjunctive  and  perfect  subjunctive  active  of  the  verbs 
of  which  the  following  are  participles — partus,  spretus,  sepultus, 
adcptus,  tonsus,  fartus,  fossus,  solens,  tonans,  pulsus. 

(5)  Distinguish  between — occldi,  occldi,  fixere,  finxere, 
diligere,  deligere,  deligare. 

(6)  Explain  the  constiuclion  of  the  impersonal  verls — libel, 
oportet,  interest,  and  of  the  words— upus,  causa,  instar,  dignus, 
perilus. 

(7)  Quote  or  frame  sentences  to  show  the  uses  of  the  Gerund 
and  Gerundive. 

BngUih  Lutgtuige  and  Literature. 

I. — Language. 

{JVel  mere  than  seven  of  these  ten  questions  are  to  he  attempted.^ 

(I)  Show  (l)  that  foreign  inHuence  has  had  but  little  effect  on 
the  grammatical  structure  of  English  ;  (2)  that,  during  the 
last  thousand  years,  the  language  has  become  more  and  more 
analytic. 

(z)  What  are  the  sources  from  which  the  following  words  are 
derived  ?  Give  the  etymological  meaning  of  as  many  as  you 
i:a.W.— orange,  treacle,  meerschaum,  surgeon,  leader  (o!  a  nevti- 
paper),  hrJ,  parson,  handkerchief,  hotel. 

(3)  What  is  meant  by  phonetic  spelling  ?  Trace  the  steps  by 
which  our  orthographical  system  has  attained  its  present  chaotic 
state. 

(4)  Give  the  etymology  of  the  following  pronouns,  and  show 
how  their  use  has  varied  : — this,  that,  what,  vihich,  whose. 

(5)  Mention  any  English  nouns  that  form  their  plurals  by 
processes  generally  obsolete,  and  describe  the  processes.  Which 
of  the  following  are  genuine  plurals,  and  how  do  you  account 
for  the  forms  that  are  not  such  -.—alms,  summons,  bantis, 
sessions,  costs,  eaves,  weeds,  riches,  dice. 

(6)  Explain  and  illustrate  these  terms  :— prepositional  verb, 
retained  object,  gerund,  split  infinitive. 

(7)  Parse  carefully,  giving  yoiu  reaiODS,  the  italicised  words 
in  the  following  sentences  — - 

(a)  He  came  when  I  had  gone ;  {i)  The  storm  ceased 
he/ore  your  arrival  ;  (c)  Ask  him  why  he  did  it  i>  (d)  Methinks 
'twill  darken  the  room  ;  (e\  If  you  please :  {/)  There  was  none 
there  htl  believed  his  story. 

(8)  Distinguish  between  compounds  and  derivatives,  and 
illustrate  your  distinction  from  the  words — orchard,  flood,  nest, 
bridal. 

(9)  Account  for  Ihe  formation  of  the  following  auxiliary 
verbs  : — may,  am,  will,  could,  might,  must. 

(10)  Analyse  the  following  passage  :— 

He  many  an  evening  to  his  distant  home 

In  solitude  returning  saw  the  hills 

Grow  larger  in  the  darkness  ;  all  alone 

Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head, 

And  travelled  through  the  wood  with  no  one  near. 

II.— Composition  and  Literature. 
{ffot  more  than  thkbe  of  these  five  questions  to  be  attempted. ) 

(II)  "The  three  principles  of  composition  are  unity, 
emphasis,  and  coherence."  Explain  this  statement  as  appli- 
cable to  the  writing  of  a  single  paragraph.  You  may  write  an 
illustrative  paragraph  on  any  subject. 

(12)  What  are  figures  of  speech  ?  Quote  instances  of  as 
many  difTcrent  kinds  as  you  can. 

(13}  Write  out  any  sonnet  that  you  know,  and  explain  its 
structure.  Draw  attention  to  some  of  its  happy  expressions  and 
artistic  effecls. 

(14)  Write  a  brief  memoir  of  Bacon,  or  Scott,  or  Thackeray. 

{15I  In  what  works  are  the  following  characters  found  ; — 
Friday,  Dr.  Primrose,  Ariel,  Sancho  Pania,  Lynette,  Pamela, 
Sir  Percy  Shafton.     Describe  one  of  them  fuiiy. 

English  History  and  the  Geography  relating  thereto. 

(Only  EIGHT  questions  to  U  attempted,  of  which  either  No.  6  or 
No.  12  must  be  one.) 
( I )  When  did  either  (a)  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  (A)  the  Caledonian 
kingdoms  become  united  into  one?  What  causes  contributed  to 
this  development  ? 


(2)  How  do  you  account  for  (a)  the  success  of  the 
down  to  the  time  of  Alfred,  (b)  the  re-conquest  of  a 
England  by  his  successors  ? 

(3)  Explain  the  action  of  Henry  II.  with  regard  to 
Baronage,  (b)  the  Clergy,  (c)  the  administratioD  of  justice, 
sons,  (e)  .Scotland. 

(4)  Sketch  the  courseof  the  Hundred  Years' War  from  tl 
of  Agiocourt  to  its  close  in  1453,  and  trace  its  efTecis 
condition  of  England.  What  were  the  relations  of  I 
with  Burgundy  during  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

(5)  In  what  circumstances  did  the  long  alliance  I 
Scotland  and  f  ranee  begin  and  end,  and  how  did  it  ai 
history  of  England  1 

(6)  Describe  accurately  the  position  of  the  following 
and  mention  briefly  with  what   historical  events  they  oi 
ciated  : — Acre,  Bannockburn,  Crefy,  Dunbar,  Evesham, 
Gerberoi,  Halidon  Hill,  lona,  Kilkenny. 

(7)  Give  a  short  account  of  the  relations  between  ] 
and  Scotland  during  (he  lifetime  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot 

(8)  Sketch  the  history  uf  the  Reformation  in  Englan 
to  the  deaih  of  Queen  Eli?jbeth. 

(9)  Describe  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  1 
clearly  the  main  stages  in  its  career. 

(10)  Explain  clearly  the  causes  of  the  Revolution  c 
and  the  nmtuie  of  the  Revolution  Settlement. 

(11}  Trace  in  broad  outline  the  course  uf  English  colo 
in  America  during  the  seventeenth  century,  mdicating 
cumslances  in  which  each  colony  was  made  or  acquired. 

(12)  Draw  a  map  of  England  showing  the  positiol 
dates)  of  any  ten  battles  fought  during  the  Civil  Wars 
seventeenth  century. 


Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


I 


(1)  What  numbers  of  four  digits  each  can  have  119 
G.C.M.  and  13923  as  their  L.C.M.? 

(2)  A  cistern  22  feel  long,  15  feet  wide  and  5  feet 
filled  by  means  of  a  pipe  in  3  mmutes.  The  section  of  I 
is  a  square  whose  side  is  15  inches  long,  and  the  wait 
with  uniform  velocity  in  the  pipe.  Find  this  velocity  J 
per  hour. 

(3)  The  population  of  a  town  increases  by  a  fixed  pet 
e%'ery  year,  and  the  populations  at  the  beginning  ana  e 
period  of  four  years  are  40,000  and  41,875  respectively, 
the  fixed  percentage  correct  to  two  places  of  decimals. 

(4)  What  is  Ihe  difference  between  the  true  and  the  t 
discount  on  ;^l,8oo  due  iK  months  hence  at  3^  per  cent. 

(5)  A  town  council  wi»h   to  raise  ;£^IS,43S  by  the  ; 
stock.     A  firm  of  underwriters  contract  for  the  whole 
98.      They  make  ^^550  profit.     What  was  the  avetag 
obtained  by  the  underwriters  for  £loa  stock  ? 

(6)  hind  the  G.C.M.  and  L.C.M.  of  x'-a?,  J«»-; 
and  jr'-l-9Jr-+8l. 

Prove  that  the  product  of  two  numbers  is  equal 
product  of  their  G.C.M.  and  L.C.M. 

(7)  A  man  bought  a  house  which  cost  him  4  per  cent 
purchase-money  to  put  it  in  repair.  It  then  stood  em[ 
yeor.  during  which  time  he  reckoned  he  was  losing  5  p 
on  his  total  outlay.  He  then  sold  it  again  for  £l,\.<i2,  Yt 
means  he  gained  10  per  cent,  on  the  original  purchaise- 
What  did  he  give  for  the  house? 

(8)  Solve  the  equations: — 
±^  _-r-2_J-l-4_a(.t-l) 

jr-6    j-3     4:— 5       x-4  ■ 
■r-2g^-4i>  _^      jr+2fl_y-|-sA 
j:-3<i    y-^      '      x+a     y+ii' 

(9)  Prove  that  if  A  varies  as  B  when  C  is  consta 
A  varies  as  C  when  B  is  constant,  then  will  A  vary  as  B 
both  B  and  C  are  variable. 

If  X  viries  jointly  as  y  and  9;  and  y  varies  din 
jc-ftj  andifj;  =  2  when  s  =  2,  lind  the  value  of  t  when  j 

(10)  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  series  is  a,  and 
second  and  sixth  terms  are  in  geometrical  progression 
the  series. 

The  /Lh  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  b  -,  \ 

t 
qth  term  is  -  :  shew  that  the  sum  ot/q  terms  hc^'' 


(a) 


I 


I  and  IS47-  (2)  4  miles  per  hour.  (3)  fi$%. 
•SlH-l-  (S)  jCtoill  (6)  G.C.M  =  i,  L.C.M.= 
-a»  U'+9jr'+»i).  (7)  iTi.ooo.  (8)  la)x  =  2: 
— i.     (9)  3  or -13.    (10)  a,  4<z,  711,  &c. 

Geometry. 

r  •  petpeniliciilar  to  a  given  slraight  line  from 
M  in  ibe  straii-hi  line. 

a  point  in  a  given  straight  line  which  is  at  equal 
{DCB  two  given  (mints. 

II  triangles  un  ihc  same  bate,  and  on  the  same  tide  of 
wen  the  same  parallels. 

«t(»ight  line  which  joins  the  middle  points  of  two 
Saiigle  is  parallel  to  ihe  third  side. 
ribe  a  rectangle  equal  to  a  given  irregular  pentagon, 
le   iquare  described    on    one   side    of  a    triangle    is 
le  cum  of  the  squares  described  an    the    other  two 
the  angle  contained  by  these  two  sides  is  a  right 

taught  Uoc  is  bisected  and  produced  to  any  point, 
Ibe  squares  on  the  whole  line  thus  produced,  and  on 
Itdacea,  is  twice  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  half  (he 
id  and  on  the  line  made  up  of  the  half  and  the  part 

e  llie  theorem  both  geometrically  and  algebraically. 
tl  chords  in  a  circle  are  equidistant  from  the  centre  : 
laety,  chords  which  are  equidistant  from  the  centre 

{»•  fixed  chord  in  a  circle,  and  XV  any  diameter : 
the  sum  or  diffeience  of  the  perpendiculars  from  X 

h  constiuit  fur  all  positions  of  XV. 
opposite  angles  of  a  quarlrilateial  inscribed  in  a  circle 

tt  equal  10  two  right  angles. 

*0  is  a  quadrilateral  described  in  a  circle  and  CD  is 

0  E.     The  bisectors  of  the  angles  ABC  and  ADE 

Prove  that  O  is  on  the  circle. 
Am  any  point  withDUt  a  circle  a  tangent  and  a  secant 
then  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  secant  and 
'  it  without  the  circle  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the 

1  cirdcs  intersecL  Prove  that  their  common  chord 
Ir  common  tangents. 

Sibe   a   circle   to  touch   a  given   straight   line   and 

given  circle  at  a  given  point. 

Icribe  a  circle  in  a  ^vcn  triangle. 

tcuss  the  position  o7  the  centre  with  reference  to  the 

I  triangle  in  all  the  kinds  of  triangle  mentioned  in  the 

kw  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  the  lectangle 
■  its  semi-perimeter  and  the  radius  of  the  inscribed 


Oeaeral  Elementary  Science. 

Chkmical  Questions. 

lain  in  detail  how,  if  you  were  provided  with  pieces 
tum,  potassium,  and  sodium,  you  would  prepare  spe- 
|d)  Epsom  salts,  {i)  nitre,  (r)  common  salt. 
It  experiments  would  you  perform  to  show  that 
Ibarcoal,  and  diamond  have  the  same  chemical  corn- 
Name  any  other  elements  known  to  you  which  exist 
ma  one  form,  and  describe  their  varieties, 
t  would  yon  prove  that  the  air  contains  oxygen  ? 
hod  of  obtaining  oxygen  in  a  pure  state  from  the  air 
)ly  employed  ? 

[  Physical  Questions. 

pt  do  yon  understand  by  the  "  Principle  of  Archi- 
Show  how  by  its  means  you  could  distinguish 
t  cighleen-carat  gold  ling  and  a  bra.<>s  one. 
iaia  Ihe  term  "  Inertia."  Describe  two  useful  mecha- 
Hrich  Ihe  inertia  of  matter  is  utilised. 
f  u  it  necessary  io  measuring  the  volume  of  a  gas  to 
■pperalure  and  Ihe  pre&sure  to  which  it  is  subjected 
t  of  the  measurement }  If  a  gas  measures  25  cubic 
•  al  14°  C.  under  a  pressure  of  350  millimetres  of  mer- 
t  voloote  wUI  it  occupy  at  0°  C.  under  a  pressure  of  760 
■  olaMMvy? 
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(4)  A  thermometer  is  placed  in  some  water  contained  in  a 
flask.  The  water  is  heated  by  placing  the  flask  over  the  flame 
ol  a  laboratory  burner.  What  changes  will  be  noticed  in  the 
leading  of  the  thermometer?     Explain  these  changes. 

Five  grams  of  steam  at  100"  C.  are  passed  into  too  grams 
of  water  at  10°  C.  with  the  result  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  raised  to  40°  C.     What  is  the  latent  heal  of  steam  ? 

(5)  Describe  fully  what  happens  to  a  l>eam  of  sunlight  in  its 
passage  through  a  prism.  Account  as  well  as  you  can  for  these 
changes. 

(6)  Why  is  it  that,  when  the  linc  and  copper  plates  of  a 
Daniell's  cell  are  connected  by  means  of  a  copper  wire,  an 
electric  current  pa-sses  through  the  wire  from  the  copper  plate 
to  the  zinc  plate  ?  What  difference  do  you  think  it  would 
make  if  the  copper  sulphate  of  the  battery  were  replaced  by  sul- 
phuric acid  ? 

(7)  Describe  either  (a)  a  simple  microscope,  or  {6)  a  simple 
method  of  ventilation. 

Answers.— (3)  10-95  <:•"•    (5)  54°- 

French. 

I.  Translate  into  English  : — 

II  est  trcs  bon,  en  voyage,  d'emporter,  outre  son  sac, 
provision  d'entrain,  de  gaiete,  de  courage  et  de  bonne  humeur. 
II  est  lits  bon  aussi  de  compter  pour  I'amusement  sur  soi  et  ses 
camarades  plus  que  sur  les  curiosity  des  villes  et  sur  les 
mervcilles  des  contr^es.  II  n'est  pas  mal  non.plus  de  se  fatiguer 
assei  pour  que  tous  les  grabats  paraissent  moelleux,  et  de 
s'afTamer  jusqu'i  ce  point  oil  I'appclit  est  un  d^licieux  assai- 
sonnement  aux  mets  de  leur  nature  les  moins  d^licieux.  Au 
moyen  de  ces  precautions,  on  voyage  partout  agreablement ; 
tuus  les  pays  soiit  beaux  sufiisammcnt,  on  juuit  de  tout  ce  qui  se 
prcsente,  on  nc  regrette  rien  de  ce  qu'on  n'a  pas  ;  s'il  fait  beau, 
c'est  merveille,  et  s'il  pleut,  c'est  chose  tout  simple. — Toppfkr. 

II.  Translate  into  French  : — 

Three  days  after  ray  arrival,  walking  to  the  north  coast  of 
Ihe  island,  I  observed,  about  half  a  league  off  in  the  sea,  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  boat.  I  pulled  off  my  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  wading  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  I  lounil  that 
the  object  approached  nearer  by  force  ol  the  tide.  Then  I  saw 
plainly  that  it  was  in  fact  a  boat,  which  I  supposed  might  by 
some  tempest  have  been  driven  from  a  ship. 
III. 
(i)  Give  (a)  the  second  person  singular  imperative  of 
savoir,  alter,  mourir,  valoir;  (b)  the  second  person  plural  pre- 
sent and  imperfect  subjunctive  of  vouloir  and  craimtre ;  (c)  the 
ihird  peison  singular  past  definite  and  present  participle  o(  hair, 
ttnir,  pourvoir,  naiire,  vivre,  tire  ;  (d)  the  first  person  singular 
interrogatively  present  indicative  of /<«<rwi>  and  Irouver ;  (e)  the 
second  person  plural  imperative  negatively  o(  s'en  alter. 

(2)  Translate  :  forty-one  ;  ninety-nine  ;  seventy-fifth  ; 
Henry  the  Eighth  ;  the  eleventh  of  August ;  twice  two  are  four ; 
three-quarters  of  eight  is  six  ;  how  old  is  your  sister  ? ;  her  book 
is  very  dirty  ;  he  is  late,  isn't  he  ? 

(3)  Give  the  feminines  of  Jot,  fou,  naif;  the  adverbs  of 
confus,  prlsenl,  petit ;  the  gender  of  dictionnaire,  boiikeur, 
plage;  Ihe  English  of  un  giHtilkomme,  un  cur/,  hers  de 
ttmbat. 

(4)  Frame  sentences  to  illustrate  the  difference  (a)  between 
the  preterite  {pass/  il/fini)  and  the  imperfect  tenses,  and 
{b)  between  the  plupeifcct  and  post  anterior  (passi  antirieur). 

(5)  Form  nouns  corresponding  to  the  following  adjectives, 
prefixing  the  article — ilouze,fitible,Jrani,  /aim,  froul,  konnile  : 
and  adjectives  corresponding  to  the  following  nouns  -pierrt, 
Hpmbrt,  enfant,  sein,  gloirt,  paresu. 


The  business  of  a  school  is  to  train,  and  school  examinations 
must  be  framed  with  a  view  to  test  the  training,  partly  to  enable 
masters  to  see  what  is  really  being  done,  partly  to  act  as  a  spur 
on  the  boys  and  keep  their  efforts  in  a  right  direction,  and 
ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  they  are  vigorous  and  true.  To 
do  this  they  must  be  of  as  fixed  and  certain  a  character  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them  ;  and  no  debatable  ground,  no  excuse- 
land  left.— Thring. 


RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Language!. 

FraHfois  IjBuu,  Frtnch  fotlry  /or  ChilJrtH.  Selected  by 
Krmn^jois  Louis.  x.+  l6o  pp.  ( Marllxjrough.)  is.  6d. — A 
convenient  selection  of  178  poems,  suitable  for  young  children. 
They  are  graduated  to  some  extent ;  among  the  early  ones  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  "  poems  "  with  an  obtrusively  moral 
tone.  Many  of  the  poems  deal  with  flowers  and  animals,  the 
later  ones  being  mainly  fables.  The  book  (which,  we  observe, 
is  in  its  seventh  edition)  would  gain  by  the  elimination  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  the  poems  which  have  no  charm  of  language 
or  sentiment ;  and,  above  all,  by  a  careful  revision  of  the  text, 
as  there  are  numerous  slips  in  the  printing. 

Frtntk  Count.  Suond  Year.  By  A.  C.  Poire.  ix.+  t33pp. 
(Macmillan.)  \i.  6d,— This  is  an  interesting  book,  in  which  the 
influence  of  Gouin  and  his  Knglish  disciples  appears  very 
obviously,  though  no  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  preface.  We 
have  here  thirty  lessons,  each  consisting  of  four  parts,  each  part 
of  five  or  six  sentences,  each  sentence  with  a  "  basic  word  " 
(almost  always  >  verb — as  in  Gouin's  series).  The  result  is 
that  French  appears  as  a  language  consisting  of  word'grou|>s  of 
approximately  equal  length,  which  conveys  quite  a  false  idea, 
and  must  have  a  bad  eflcct  on  the  intonation.  The  scenes 
which  "  must  be  imagined  "  (Gouin's  idea  of  visualising)  are  not 
always  well-chosen  {e.g..  Son  foiiig  s'abat  surle  itei  <le  son  aJver- 
■aire  ;  it  coup  de  poing  lui  aplalit  U  tut :  le  sang  jailtit  el  coule 
ahoHdammeni).  The  section  devoted  to  syntax  (pp.  32-87)  has 
the  English  and  French  on  opposite  p^ges.  The  rules  are  given 
briefly,  and  the  examples  are  generally  good  and  ofien  inge- 
nious ;  the  excessive  use  of  black  type  defeaU  its  own  end.  The 
English  translation  of  the  exercises  is  given  at  the  end,  as  well 
as  a  series  of  class-room  conversaliims  (rather,  commands  and 
comments),  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  that  might  well  be 
omitted  (e.g.,  "He  is  a  dungeon  of  learning";  "I  say,  you 
people,  listen  attentively  "  ;  "  It  is  perfectly  well  spoken  "). 

French  ConversalioHol  Sentences.  By  George  E.  Avery. 
56  pp.  (Blackic.)  W.— A  little  book  of  French  words  and 
phrases  with  the  English  in  parallel  columns,  partly  arranged 
according  to  the  subject  matter  ("a  meal,"  "  parts  of  the  body," 
etc),  partly  illustrating  some  section  of  the  grammar  or  the  forms 
of  a  verb.  The  author  wishes  the  book  to  be  used  in  "  French 
conversational  classes  "  ;  but  as  it  is  twcoming  more  and  more 
the  rule  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  muther  tongue  in  such  classes, 
his  book  can  hardly  be  recommended  for  the  pur|>ose.  It  will 
be  more  useful  to  teachers  who  adhere  to  the  "translation 
method." 

Xavier  de  Maistre,  La  jeune  SitMeHne.  Edited  by  W.  G. 
Elheridge,  M.A.  viii.  +  128  pp.  (Blackie.)  u.— A  con- 
venient and  well  printed  edition  of  this  popular  tale.  The 
editor  supplies  a  short  account  of  Xavier  de  Maistre,  and  full 
notes  in  which  all  grammatical  difBculties  are  clearly  explained, 
the  final  arrfU  being  Uken  into  account.  In  the  note  on  son 
amie  (p.  32,  I.  «2)  the  expression  ma  mie  might  have  been 
given.  The  old-fashioned  spelling  Iris-neir  instead  of  Iris  mir 
should  not  have  been  retained.  The  vocabulary  (by  Miss  E.  M. 
Booth)  is  anything  but  complete. 

MMmfe,  Mateo  Falcone.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Michell,  M.A. 
\2  pp.  (Blackie.)  4^.— Blackie's  Series  of  "  Little  French 
Classics"  has  evidently  come  to  stay.  The  little  volume  before 
us  shows  the  same  excellent  discriminotion  and  editing  as  those 
which  have  already  been  noticed.  It  contains  the  well-known 
tale  of  Mateo  Falceiu^ai  two  short  scenes  from  La  l-'enus  (title. 


ithofl 


A  few  details  in    the  notes    require   correction  ;  thus   vtUh  I 
indeed  originally  vets  -f  li.  but  voit  is  the  indicative,  not 
imperative. 

Lhtmas,  Les  Aventures  de  Chicot.     Edited  by  A.  R.  Flori 
M.A.      X.  +  102  +  xxxii.   pp.      (Black.)      Ix.    6d.  ;    with 
vocabulary   and    English    notes.   If.  yl. — We   can  recomn 
this  as  a  most  readable  volume.     The  tale,  drawn  from  Du 
Quarante-Cinq,  is  full  of  incident,  and  Mr.  Kirkman  has  ad 
a  number  of  useful  notes  (in  French)  as  well  as  a  very  inte 
ing  contempiirary  account  of  the  taking  of  Cahors  ;  he  is  1 
responsible   for  the   selection   of  the   pictures,  which   de 
warm  praise.      Mr.  Florian  has   written  a  few  pages  of  1 
(they  average  less  than  a  note  to  each  page),  some  of  ' 
repeat  the    French    footnotes    to    the   text,   and  a   vocabul^ 
which  is  fairly  complete.    This  book  is  well  and  on  the  1 
accurately  printed.     On  p.  12,  I.  148,  read  i/ue  for  </ui;  p.j 
frKitnote,  la  for  le  ;  p.  '77,  1.  26,  partir  for  parter.     The  ah 
viation  "  M.  F."  for  modern  French  is  inconvenient,  for  it  1 
usually  designates  middle  French  ;  better  "  N.F."  (new  Fn 
or  "  Mod.  F." 

Heinrich  von  Sybel,  Prins  Eugtn  v»H  Savoyen.  Editi 
E.  C.  Quiggin,  M.A.  xxvi.-|-i8o  ppw  (Cambridge  Uni 
Press.)  2f.  6(/.— The  text  before  us  is  based  on  a  course 
University  lectures  delivered  by  H.  von  Sybel,  whoae  li 
briefly  sketched  by  the  editor.  It  has  been  annotated 
but  not  with  the  thoroughness  which  characterises  Mr.  Qi 
edition.  The  introduction  deals  briefly  with  the  siale 
Germany  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  with  Gi 
from  1648  to  1738  ;  and  then  gives  the  principal  events  in 
of  Prince  Eugene.  The  lexl  takes  up  just  a  hundred  pages, 
the  notes  seventy,  the  language  is  on  the  whole  simple,  Iwt  Ikl 
historical  matter  required  and  has  received  ample  treatme* 
GockI  indexes  and  a  serviceable  map  complete  the  c'lii<}tia 
apparatus.  It  is  a  liook  which,  while  appealing  to  the  geocM^ 
reader,  will  be  found  patticularly  suitable  for  army  classes. 

Claaties.  | 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Books  IX.  and  X.  With  Introduclkrf 
and  Notes  by  J.  C.  Lawsan,  M.A.  xxxii.  -I-  ic»  pp.  (n( 
Press  Series.)  is.  bJ. — Mr.  Lawson's  Introduction  is 
and  commendably  brief.  It  gives  a  concise  summary  of 
llumetic  question,  a  clear  account  of  the  dialect,  aadj 
description  of  Homeric  armour.  All  this  is  done  with 
judgment  ;  we  are  especially  glad  to  see  that  Reichel's  I 
the  armour  is  rejected  ;  the  recent  crop  of  school  books 
almost  all  swallowed  it  whole,  but  Mr.  Ridgeway  has 
to  \x  impossitile.  The  only  criticism  we  offer  on  this 
of  Mr.  Lawson's  book  is  to  challege  his  rendering  of  t, 
\vyfi  (p.  xvi.).  This  is  certainly  not  "  uncanny  symbols,' 
rather  "  symbols  of  death  or  mourning,"  i.e.,  an  indication 
the  bearer  was  to  be  put  to  death,  which  was  the  fact, 
notes  might  be  shorter,  but  il  they  are  not  written  strictly 
a  view  to  give  only  such  help  as  is  desirable  under  a 
teacher,  we  forgive  Mr.  Lawson  because  he  is  interesting, 
etymological  suggestions  {as  on  aiyi\i\^,  ix.  15)  are 
original,  and  he  can  illustrate  ancient  Greece  by  modem 
ix.  14).  But  no  English  boy  would  understand  that  in 
(ix.  $)  the  j  was  meant  for  a /sound  ;  the  point  of  phraia 
Ifo  yif  (x.  127)  is  wholly  missed  if  7(1^  is  not  realised 
an  intensive  particle ;  and  "  hand-l>ealen "  as  oppose 
"cost"  can  hardly  be  the  force  of  twvpos  as  applied  to 
tripod  (ix.  122),  because  that  would  imply  they  were 
fashioned  and  therefore  less  valuable.  Perhaps  the  last  1 
may  mean  "  new,"  quite  a  natural  epithet  in  spite  of 
Lawson's  ridicule ;  or  possibly,  like  AfvAoi,  it  may 
intensive  i-,  and    be  a  stock  epithet  of  tripod  and  caali 


WwiifliU;  tbem  with  their  use,  as  we  might  say   "  kitchen 

Plk."    There  is  no  evidence  for  an  owl-A(hena,  as  suggested 

Samtt  fr»m  Stfihxlts,  Aniigoiu.      With  Introduction   and 

by  C  E.  Lawrence,  M.A.  6opp.   lUmtrated.   (Clarendon 

,)    1/.  td.  — This  book,  which  is  modelled  on  Sidgwick's 

known    "  Scenes    from    Greek    Plays,"    compresses    the 

'^bgnne  "   into    711    lines,    omitting   the   choruses,   whose 

are  summarised  in  English.     Intruduclion  and  Notes 

iaicf  and  to  the  point.     The  law  of  the  final  cretic  (p.  9) 

fa>Tc  been  staled  more  clearly  ;  every  line  does  not  end 

•  cretic.     In  156  ns  goes  with  iiri)/ias,  not  with  avfiyi.ri\i. 

T%t  AntigtHe  0/  Sophocles.  With  Introduction,  Notes  and 
Modix,  by  M.  A.  Daylicid,  M.A.  xxxii.  +  174  pp.  (Mac- 
pbft.)  XI.  bd. — This  is  a  volume  made  on  the  same  plan 
editof 's  "  Electra,"  and  of  much  the  same  chai.icter : 
compilation  from  other  editors,  useful  enough  but  dry, 
a  few  details.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  fiayficid  that 
irtf'xa  (3)  is  probably  for  oBt'  ovk  St»|5  Sir«p,  the  poet 
Mne  intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own 
The  original  meaning  of  jS^/to  was  certainly  a  "thing 
rpirffta  is  a  "thing  done,"  and  we  do  not  know  why 
Id  doubts  it  (102).  We  do  not  see  how  ird^wv  tjcpaiy 
be  translated  "hills  at  the  edge  of  the  plain."  Mr. 
b  not  of  much  use  in  passages  of  real  difficulty,  such  as 
(783),  which  he  practically  gives  up.  We  do  not  quite 
his  point  in  the  note  on  auTiraius  (824).  On  the 
,  be  quite  rightly  rejects  904-920 ;  it  has  not  been 
e  think,  that  the  passage,  which  recalls  one  of 
as,  is  identical  with  an  oriental  tale  in  the  Buddhist 
ind  its  source  may  be  in  the  east.  We  approve  of 
H  fun  for  t'  ifii  in  1272.  In  the  dramatic  criti- 
Bayfield  is  generally  good.  We  think,  however,  thai 
:'s  apparent  hardness  in  543  if.  may  be  assumed  to  save 
I  hot  Mr.  Bayfield  may  be  right. 

Latin  Count.     By  E.  H.  Scott,  B.A.,  and  F.  Jones, 

1  pp.     (Blackie.)     1/.  &/. — This  liook   is  written  on 

principle  as   the   most    approved    modern  language 

tX  conversation  should  form  a  part  of  all  language- 

■n  the  6tst,  and  that  as  much  of  the  routine  work 

■honld   be  done  in   the   language  which  is  being 

Heace  there  is  life  and  go  in  it,  and  the  language 

nore  real  than  it  appears   in  the  ordinary  manuals. 

gtaiiimaT,  reading,  speaking,  and  re-translaiion  in  each 

and  a  number  of  proverbs  are   worked   in.     It  is  a 

[Bttle   book,   which   we  can   recommend.    There  is   a 

<Nl  the  last  page,  §  102  :  vesieulos  for  versiculOs. 

\tMlim  Paidd:  an  elementary  exercise-book,  by  E.  A. 

.  {BUckie,  Is.),  attempts  what  is  done  in  no  other 

:  hare  met  with — to  build  up  the  period  from  its  bcgin- 

Tke  principles  of  arrangement  which  are  seen  in  the 

e  ■ecu   also  in  the   sentence  and  in  the  phrase,  and 

well  worked  out  here  and  exemplihed  by  frequent 

It  b  a  useful  book. 

iiiwfr   Lift  of  the  Grttks  and  Romans,   by  Messrs. 

Dodge ;    and    Gmk  and   Roman    Mythology,   an 

of  Steading's  book,  by  Messrs.  Harrington  &  John- 

le  American  School  and  College  Text-book  Agency, 

I  Street,  Strand.)     2J.  yi.  each. — These  two  volumes 

iHoki  1^1  to  a  certain  point,  but  both  are  somewhat 

jB  dmaolagy.     In  the  former,  a  sound  and  tni^t- 

I  given  of  (he  constitution  of  the  family,  and 

of  clients,  staves,  and  so  forth,  to  the  paler ;  hut 

the  book  relates  more  particularly  to  the  impeiial 
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age,  or,  at  least,  the  reader  may  sometimes  err  in  assuming  that 
what  he  reads  holds  good  of  all  ages.  Apart  from  this,  we  have 
no  criticism  to  offer.  The  "  Mythology"  shows  more  serious 
faults.  In  respect  of  origins,  it  is  somewhat  behind  the  times, 
for  praclicilly  everything  is  derived  from  nature  worship. 
There  is  no  room  here  for  the  cult  of  deified  ancestors  or  great 
men,  which  indeed  as  a  principle  of  mythology  is  too  much  un- 
derrated even  at  this  day.  In  consequence,  the  heroes  are  often 
regarded  as  degraded  gods  (p.  103),  although  Asclepius 
certainly  and  the  Dioscuri  almost  certainly  were  deified  men. 
The  antiquity  of  hero-worship  is  far  greater  than  is  here 
admitted.  The  Mycenaean  age  worshipped  the  de.td,  and  we 
regard  the  worship  of  heroes  as  a  survival,  not  as  a  growth  01 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Here  archaeology  conects  the 
impression  pro<luced  by  reading  Homer.  Again,  the  functions 
of  the  gods  arc  in  early  times  general,  and  limited  later  ;  but 
the  contrary  is  assumed  in  this  book.  To  come  to  details. 
The  eailiest  female  icIoU  known  on  Greek  soil  are  naked,  not 
clothed  (p.  8l).  Poseidon  is  probably  a  Pelasgiin  god,  not 
only  Ionian.  So  too  was  Pan,  and  liis  worship  in  Attica  and 
other  places  was  a  survival,  nut  an  emigration  (p.  64).  San- 
skrit fiilr  and  pila  are  the  same  word,  stem  and  nominative 
singular  respectively  (cf  p.  30).  Juppiter  is  not  derived  from 
Diovis  -\-  pater,  but  from  the  nominative  case  (  =  Skr.  dyiius) 
p.  18).  The  owl  was  Athena's  bird  in  Athens,  but  not  every- 
where (p.  28).  The  ptplus  was  offered  to  her  for  a  dress,  not 
by  nature-symholism  representing  the  mist  (p.  27) ;  and  the 
custom  of  spreading  it  as  a  sail  on  a  ship  is  not  early.  But  if 
the  reader  can  use  discretion,  be  will  find  the  facts  of  mythology 
fairly  and  clearly  stated. 

Edited  Books. 

The  First  Book.  Song  and  Story  for  little  Children.  Edited 
by  E.  E.  Speight  and  Clara  L.  Thomson.  223  pp.  (Norland 
Press.)  2r.  net. — This  is  a  preparatory  book  to  the  "Junior 
Temple  Reader"  of  the  same  editors.  We  can  extend  the 
high  praise  already  bestowed  in  these  columns  upon  the  Junior 
Reader  to  this  pretty  little  volume.  It  will  make  the  task 
of  learning  to  read  the  most  delightful  occupation  of  the  child's 
d:iy.  The  selections  and  the  illustrations  are  alike  charming. 
The  idea  of  including  the  music  and  words  of  so  many  delightful 
folk-songs  is  excellent. 

Scotfs  IVat'trley.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Smith.  S0«  PP-  (Black.) 
IS.  6d. — The  introduction  to  this  volume  is  a  little  more 
extended  than  in  some  others  in  this  series,  a  map  illustrating 
"the  '45"  is  a  welcome  feature,  and  the  notes  are  serviceable. 
In  all  other  respects  the  characteristics  common  to  other 
volumes  in  the  same  edition  are  successfully  reproduced. 

A  History  of  American  Literature.  By  Walter  C.  Bronson. 
374  pp.  (Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  is.  6rf.— Histories  of 
American  literature  are  rare,  and  in  the  few  existing  examples 
somewhat  voluminous  productions.  It  has  been  Mr.  Bronson's 
good  fortune,  therefore,  to  supply  a  serious  omission,  and  to  pro- 
duce an  admirable  and  interesting  book,  which  is  short  and 
yet  full,  and  condensed  without  sacrificing  any  point  deserving 
of  notice.  It  is  a  book  to  be  recommended  for  all  class  pur- 
poses, and  it  will  appeal  to  a  considerable  audience  in  scholastic 
circles  ;  but  it  deserves  also  to  be  read  in  a  much  more  general 
way,  and  any  ordinary  reader,  or  even  a  moderately  cultured 
student  of  American  things  and  matters,  would  find  much  that 
is  valuable  and  well  expressed  in  its  pages.  The  author  says 
that  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  the  book  "a  literary  atmo- 
sphere," and  in  that  attempt  he  has  succeeded.  As  a  book  of 
reference,  this  little  work  is  excellent,  for  the  footnotes  and 
appendix  are  complete  both  as  to  fiicts  and  dates.     As  the  text 
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proceeds,  each  auihor  whose  work  is  reviewed  in  it  is  ihe  subject 
of  a  condensed  account  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  is  so 
minute  as  to  even  describe  his  religious  persuasion  ;  while  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  a  bibliography  of  considerable  tiie  is  included 
and  supplemented  by  a  list  of  reference  hooks.  With  these  aids 
a  student  ought  to  find  the  examination  of  America's  literary 
development  both  an  easy  and  a  stimulating  Usk.  To  unite 
severe  condensation  with  philosophic  insight,  and  to  be  just  and 
generous  as  well  as  brief,  is  a  task  which  when  well  done 
shows  a  master  hand,  and  these  characteristics  are  so  marked 
in  this  volume  that  it  ought  to  lake  high  rank,  at  least  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  a  charming 
collection  of  literar)'  portraits.  Humour  of  a  gentle,  subacid 
quality  is  often  to  be  noticed  in  Mr.  Bronson's  style,  as  when 
he  notes  that  "Washington's  death  was  doubly  a  calamity  by 
reason  of  the  flood  of  dull  poems  which  it  occasioned,"  or  when 
speaking  of  the  poetry  written  between  1789  and  1815  he 
characterises  it  as  being  "  as  dull  as  it  is  pious,  virtuous  and 
learned  ;  it  points  towards  happiness,  but  afTords  the  reader 
little  on  the  way."  From  a  writer  capable  of  such  feticilies  of 
style,  however,  the  opinion  comes  badly  that  "  we  live  on  the 
jump,  and  need  something  short  enough  to  be  read  between 
jumps."  This  is  inelegant,  even  if  it  be  true,  and  hardly  a 
dignified,  though  it  may  be  a  genuinely  American  point  of 
view. 

Engliih. 

Ont  Hour  Exercises  in  English  Grammar.  By  R.  Harris, 
M.A.  (Relfe.)  fxi. — A  series  of  fifly-lwo  graduated  exercises 
in  English  grammar,  drawn  up  with  the  intention  of  their  being 
used  as  home-work  exercises  by  candidates  for  the  Universities' 
Junior  Local  Examinotions  and  for  those  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  The  questions  ate  calculated  to  educe  a  boy's 
powers  of  reasoning. 

AJvatued  DiclatioH  Sentences  and  Spelling.  65  pp.  (Relfe.  J 
The  exercises  in  this  book  consist  exclusively  of  disconnected 
words,  phrases  and  sentences.  The  following  are  fair  exam- 
ples: — "  Her  face  was  so  scorched  and  scarred,  that  it  quite 
scared  me."  "The  scribe  was  scourged  for  scribbling  scan- 
dalous libels."  To  teachers  who  prefer  this  method  of  teaching 
spelling  the  book  will  be  of  considerable  assisunce. 

History. 

History  of  England.  In  Three  Parts.  (Part  II.,  1485-1689.) 
By  Geo.  Carter.  327  pp.  (Relfe.) — The  Headmaster  of  New 
College  School  has  compiled,  with  the  aid  of  easily  accessible 
books,  this  summary  of  English  history  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  home  history  is  not  badly  done.  It  does 
not  contain  more  than  the  usual  errors  and  defects.  But  we 
cannot  trust,  for  anything  outside  out  own  shores,  one  who 
can  write  such  sentences  as  these: — "The  Reformation  is  the 
term  given  to  the  great  religious  movement  which  revolutionised 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century"  (p.  42).  "  Charles  V.  of 
Spain  is  elected  Emperor  of  Germany.  ...  By  this 
election  Ctiarles  became  ruler  of  Spain,  Austria,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  the  Netherlands  "  (p.  30).  It  would  be  difficult  to  pack 
into  such  a  short  sentence  as  this  more  blunders  than  it  already 
contains. 

A  First  History  of  England.  By  C.  Linklaler  Thompson. 
Part  II.,  1066-1271.  xiv.  -(-  2lt  pp.  (Horace  Marshall.)  u,  (yi, 
net.— We  noticed  the  first  part  of  this  history  a  little  while  ago. 
Miss  Thompson  has  now  given  us  a  continuation.  It  is  very 
pleasingly  written,  well  illustrated  (the  author  has,  indeed, 
taken  great  pains  to  procure  new  and  useful  pictures),  and  the 
history  is  truthfully  given.  We  can  recommend  this  little  book 
very  heartily. 


SyllabHS  of  English  History.  By  C.  H.  K.  Marten.  P»j 
Vni.,  1689-1756.  18  pp.  (Spottiswoode.)  ir.  net.— A  goci 
summary  of  events,  with  illustrative  extracts  from  contemporano 
and  standard  histories.  The  death  of  Joseph  II.  and  the  criis 
of  1744-6  are  not  sufticiently  emphasised  :  otherwise  we  cat 
commend  the  book  to  students  of  the  period. 

Men  of  Renown.  Byjohn  Finnemore.  xiiL  +  398  pp.  (Black.) 
Ij.  (>d. — Intended  as  an  example  of  "  the  biographical  method 
of  teaching  history,"  this  book  contains  an  account  of  tweatf- 
one  warriors  and  statesmen  famous  in  English  history,  illustrstej 
with  several  pictures,  most  of  which  are  good.  The  mllili 
predominates.  Think,  for  example,  what  lost  possibili 
of  telling  something  else  than  drum-and-trumpet  historyj 
implied  in  this  selection  of  Inographies  for  the  last  two  hnn 
years;  Marlborough,  Walpole,  Clive,  Pitt,  Nelson,  Welling 
Peel,  Havelock  and  Roberts.  Surely  it  would  not  be  diff 
to  have  found  four  or  five  teachers  and  inventors  to  have  ih 
the  honour  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  ' 
some  of  these  more  "showy  "  men  of  renown. 

English  History  during  the  Hanavericut  Period,    1714-1 
vi.  -I-  192  pp.     (Bell's  History  Readers.)     \s.  6J. — This  I 
consists  of  short  "lessons"  on  many  of  the  incidents  ' 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.   It  is  well  illu 
and   contains  a  chapter  on   social  life,  and  summaries 
lessons.     It  is,  in  our  opinion,  imposssible  to  make  a  "1 
book  "  of  this  period,  and  though  the  author  has  done  all  I 
attainable,  much  of  it  must  obviously  be  very  "  dry"  and  j 
incomprehensible  to  those  for  whom  its  language  is  adap 

Synopsis  of  Junior-  Grade  English  and  Irish  History. 
McPhail.     75  pp.    (McPhail,  Wicklow.)    9</.  net— "  Coiaj 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Intermediate  programme, 
intended   to   be  used   "when  the  reign   has   been  tho 
mastered  in  detail,"  this  little  book  seems  likely  to  aehie 
purpose.     Though   the  preface  states  that  it  is  "  entirely 
from  any  religious  or  political  bias,"  there  are  some  state 
which  we  fancy  would  be  differently  made  by  those  who  1 
from  the  author.     It  consists  of  a  summary  of  Queen  Vio 
reign,  with  several  tabular  arrangements  of  chief  events,  ] 
&c,  and  some  examination  questions. 

Geography. 

South  Africa.     Wall-Map.    42  x  50  inches.     (W. and) 
Johnston.)     i2j. — Most   of  the   country    south    of   the 
parallel  is  represented  on  this  large  wall-noap.     The 
I  inch  =  about  21   miles,  and  there  is  a  small  inset  mlj 
Walfisch  Bay  on  the  same   scale.     The   boundaries  are  1 
clearly  indicated — a  fact  of  no  small  importance  to  teac 
large  classes.  Numerical  references  are  attached  to  the  elei 
divisions  in  Cape  Colony.    The  hills  are  shaded  in  1 
are  easily  distinguishable,  a  remark  which  applies 
railway  lines.     A  useful  feature  is  the  length  in  miles  ' 
degree  of  longlitude  printed  in  faint  figures  at  the  ends  di 
parallel.     We  are  glad   that  no   attempt   has   been   m» 
incorporate  all   the   names  mentioned   in    the   accomp 
Handbook  (3^.) ;  had  this  been  done,  an  excellent  map  < 
have  been  spoilt.     To  teachers  in  search  of  a  sufficiently  oi 
date  and  not  overloaded  political  wall-map  of  South  Afrit 
can   confidently  recommend    Messrs.  Johnstoiu'  carefully  | 
duced  sheet. 

Tarr  and  McAfurry's  Geographies.  Second  Book, 
America,  xix.  -(-  469  pp.  Third  Book,  Europe  and 
Continents,  xx.  -f  574  pp.  4J.  6rf.  each.  (The  Mac« 
Co.) — The  volume  on  North  America  commences  will 
pages  dealing  with  the  physiography  of  the  continent ; 
boy  who  has  mastered  this  section  will  have  no  diffio 
recognising  Ihe  physiographic  controls  of  human  activities  1 
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tbcjve  uempIiRed  in  his  later  studies.  Hence  the  last  book 
y  tile  xries,  though  it  includes  a  similar  preliminary  sketch, 
fxs  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  as  the  most  convenient 
Mniog-poini  on  a  course  of  scientific  geography.  The  plan  is 
■  thofoogbly  sound  one,  and,  when  adequately  carried  out, 
ladi  to  the  best  results.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Tarr  and  McMurry  have  succeeded  in  their  task.  No 
can  rcmd  these  two  books  without  realising,  not  only  that 
cs  are  geographers,  but  that  (hey  are  teachers  as  well. 
to  say,  the  combination  is  not  always  found  in  the 
of  text-books.  The  books  contain  a  large  number  of 
and  itlustratioiu,  mainly  photographic.  Most  of  Ihr^e 
letlent,  though  we  have  noticed  one  or  two  that  aie  not 
•s  ihey  might  be. 

tt'atern    H^crld.     By  C.    A.    Wood,    M.A.,    K.R.G.S. 

(Scholastic  Trading  Company.)   61/. — This  is  a  descrip- 

f  the  chief  commeicial  factors  in  the  geography  uf  North 

ISoath   America  and   (he  West    Indies.     Each  section   is 

aled  by  a  black-and-white  map.     The  information  given 

lia  the  text  and  on  the  maps  is  up  to  date,  and  we  have  no 

t  that  King's  Scholarship  students,  for  whom  the  book  has 

ispecially  prepared,  will  find  it  of  considerable  value. 

Imttrmatitmal  Sludtnfs  Alias  of  Modtrn   Gtograpky. 

(be  direction  of  J.  G.   Bartholomew,     90  plates,  cun- 

;  a  series  of  105  physical,  political  and  statistical  maps. 

I.)     6/.  net. — The  purchaser  of   this  Alias  will  obtain 

fal   vftlue   for   his   money,   and  become  possessed  of  a 

lo(  securing  e&tily  the  chief  facts  as  to  Ihe  geography  of 

;  earth.     Unusual  prominence  is  given  to  the  physical 

I  of  different  countries,  which,  being  shown  on  separate 

as  a  rule  be  made   out  with  great  ease.     An  un- 

!  iDelbod  uf  binding  has  been  adopted,  with  Ihe  result 

llfae  Atlas  cannot  be  opened  out  so  as  to  lie  Rat,  the  conse- 

being    that   the    titles  of  many  of  the    maps  cannot 

and  the  map  of  the  world  (Plate  7),  showing  ocean 

nts  and    chnracteri^ilic   vegetation,    is    useless    along    ils 

I  line.    The  diagrams  illustrating  astronomical  geography 

always  satisfactory.     On  Plate  2,  the  apparent  path  of 

ia  ahown,  but  no  mention   is  made  of  the  observer's 

oa  Plate  3,  the  year's  course  of  the  moon  gives  quite 

;  idem  of  the  moon's  path  in  relation  to  the  earth's  orbit. 

e-chatt  is  coloured  in  a  manner  which  is  not  explained, 

'  scheme  it  by  no  means  self-evident.     The  greatest  at- 

K  *ery  properly  paid  to  the  geography  of   the  home 

there  ate  nine  separate  maps  of  the  British  Isles, 

ibe   whole  or  parts  of  England   and  Wales,  three    of 

I  anrl  three  of  Ireland.     The  requirements  of  students 

geography  have  been  carefully  borne  in  mind, 

B^ects  as  trade  routes,  density  of  population,  and  so  on 

foUjr  illastrated.     The  Atlas  is   sure   to  secure  a   wide 

'  HrafarJ-  I'itiunl  Map  tf  the  Btilis/i  Empire.     By  G.  II. 

Siic  71  in.   by  63  in.     (W.  and  A.   K.  Johnston.) 

on    rollen,   varnished,    2lx. — The  new   edition  of  this 

wajl-nup  appears  at  a  very  apprupiiate  time.     The 

^lii  sideiy  known,  but  to  those  who  have  nut  seen  it  we 

all  the  British  possessions  are  shown  in  red  tint 

\h^  and    that  particulars  are  tabulated    as  to  their   area, 

■BOual   revenue    and    strategic    value.      Imperial 

at)  arc  printed  in   several  places  upon   the   map,  and 

ta  an  iiwet  showing  the  foundations  of  the  present  Empire 

17.    Suiac  of  the  sentiments  are  pitched  in  a  key  belter 

•d   10  tbe  platform   than   the   school-room,   where  it   is 

Uc  to  cocoatage  comprehensive  and  sympathetic  views  of 

tlioot  taiber   than   to   be  coniinually  urging  childien  10 

t*cr  iftdj  10  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  Empire  and 


liberty."  But  whatever  may  be  thought  about  this,  the  map 
itself  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  ;  the  names  being  very  distinct  and 
well  selected.  The  commercial  routes  shown  are  also  those 
commonly  used.  The  information  tabulated  as  to  the  situation 
and  stralegic  value  is  often  outside  the  mark.  Thus,  with 
Australia  we  read  :  "  The  great  island  continent  of  the  South 
Pacific.  The  future  home  of  100,000,000  patriots."  And  wjih 
Orange  River  Colony  we  find,  "The  republic  which  forfeited 
its  independence  by  alliance  with  the  rebellious  Transvaal." 
What  has  this  to  do  with  situation  and  strategic  value  ? 

Asia,  Illustrated  Continental  Readers.  160  pp.  -)-  15  col- 
oured maps.  (Blackie.)  \s.  (xl. — This  series  of  geographical 
readers  should  become  popular  with  teachers.  Its  distinguish- 
ing features  have  been  pointed  out  before  ;  the  illustrations  are, 
as  a  rule,  excellent ;  most  of  them  are  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs ;  the  coloured  illustrations  make  one  wonder  how  it 
is  possible  to  produce  the  book  so  cheaply.  In  the  text  itself 
it  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  thiough- 
out  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers  of  children.  The  geo- 
graphy of  Asia  i$  described  in  a  simple  but  stimulating  manner  ; 
we  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  teachers  of  elementary 
cliuses. 

Belenoe  and  Technology. 

A  Ttxt-hock  of  Magnetism  ami  Eteetricity.  By  R.  W. 
Stewart,  D.Sc.  Fifth  edition.  354  pp.  (W.  B.  Clive.)  31.  dd. 
—A  Note  to  the  fourth  edition  states  that  much  new  matter 
appears  in  an  additional  chapter  on  Practical  Applications 
(mostly  written  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Jude),  which  gives,  in  a  space 
limited  to  eighteen  pages,  a  brief  description  of  Electric  Bells, 
Telegraphy,  the  Telephone,  Dynamos,  and  Lustors.  New 
sections  ulso  appear  to  have  been  inserted  on  the  following 
subjects :  Spark  and  Brush  Discharge,  United  Action  of  Cur- 
rents, Resistance  of  Liquids,  Secondary  Batteries,  and  the  Co- 
efficient of  Self-induction.  The  volume  now  contains  nil  the 
subject-matter  which  may  be  required  for  the  Intermediate 
Science  and  Preliminary  Scientific  examinations  of  London 
University.  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume  requites  te-poging. 

Cassell's  "  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  Series."  By  Arabella  B. 
Buckley  (Mrs.  Fisher).  Book  V.,  Trets  atui  Shrubs,  80  pp., 
6(/.  ;  Book  VI.,  Insect  Lift,  80  pp.,  6./.— We  have  previously 
commended  the  first  four  numbers  of  this  excellent  series  of 
reading-books — now  completed.  It  would  be  difhcult  to  find 
unything  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended — to  interest  school-children  in  plants  and  aninuils. 
Mrs.  Fisher  knows  how  to  be  simple  without  sacrificing  accuracy 
of  fact,  and  how  to  interest  children  without  descending  to 
puerility  of  ityle.  The  books  are  of  graduated  dithculty,  and 
the  information  conveyed  in  these  last  two  numbers  may  be  made 
the  gioundwofk  for  some  very  solid  nature-study  on  the  part  of 
the  elder  scholars.  The  beauty  of  Mr.  Muckley's  illustrations, 
some  of  which  are  full-page  coloured  plates,  adds  largely  to  the 
value  of  the  series. 

A  Laboratory  Afaiiual  0/  Highschotl  Botany,  By  Frederic 
E.  Clements,  Ph.D.,  and  Irving  S.  Cutter,  B.Sc.  123  pp.  (The 
American  School  and  College  Text-book  Agency.)— This  is 
professedly  a  laboratory  manual  only.  It  contains  useful  out- 
lines of  work  on  the  histology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of 
plants.  Of  these  the  section  on  physiology  is  the  best.  Cleat 
instructions  ate  given  for  thirty-nine  simple  experiments.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  expeiiment  27  would  prove  a  success 
if  carried  out  in  the  manner  described.  "  Phytogeography  " — 
a  branch  of  Botany  which  we  should  like  to  sec  developed  in 
this  country— is  touched  upon  briefly.  The  students  are  in- 
structed to  select  a  readily  accessible  portion  of  the  vicinity,  to 
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draw  B  map  of  it  to  scale,  and  to  indicate  upon  this  the  different 
plants  to  be  found;  colouring  "hydrophylic,"  "  mesophylic," 
and  "  xetophylic  "  areas  diagrammatically.  The  glossary  at  the 
end  of  the  book  is  very  necessary. 

Practical  Exircises  in  Afegtulism  atid  EUcMtily.  By  H.  E. 
Hadley,  B.Sc.Lond.  xii.  +  231  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2s.  (yi. — 
This  book,  which  contains  a  very  large  number  of  experin^;enis, 
deals  with  laboratory  work  in  Magnetisrn  and  in  Frictional  and 
Voltaic  Electricity,  and  covers  a  considerable  range.  The  first 
6a  pages  are  devoted  to  magnetic  experiments.  Preliminary 
exercises  on  making  magnets  are  followed  by  investigations  on 
the  inverse  square  law,  accurate  determinations  of  dip  and 
finally  of  "  H,"  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  some  small 
knowledge  of  algebra  and  angular  measurement  is  assumed. 
Frictional  work  is  assigned  45  po^es,  in  which  attempts  are 
made  to  map  electric  fields,  and  experiments  with  condensers 
and  even  with  the  Wimhurst  are  given.  The  author  displays 
a  fondness  for  paraffin  wax  and  sealing  wax  which  our  experience 
has  shown  to  have  but  a  short  life  in  a  large  class,  and  to 
compare  badly  on  all  counts  with  ebonite.  The  remaining 
hundred  pages  on  Voltaic  work  have  been  the  especial  care  of 
the  author.  Some  experiments  on  simple  cells  are  followed  by 
the  construction  of  solenoids  and  galvanometers.  After  this, 
resistance  and  Ohm's  law  and  the  potentiometer,  then  we  find 
ourselves  dealing  with  Joule's  law,  a  good  little  account  of 
electrolysis  and  even  with  galvanometer  constants,  hysteresis 
and  induced  currents.  An  appendix  is  given  showing  how  some 
c>f  the  apparatus  can  be  made.  The  material  requirements  are 
considerable,  which  goes  against  the  use  of  the  book  for  large 
elementary  classes  in  schools,  but  where  an  extended  course  is 
required  with  plenty  of  time  for  its  completion  we  strongly 
recommend  the  book. 

An  Introductim  to  tht  Study  of  the  Comparativt  Anatomy  of 
Animals.  By  Gilbert  C.  Bourne,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Vol.  II.  The 
Ccelomate  Metaroa.  xviii.  +  321  pp.  (Bell.)  4s.  6d. — The 
first  volume  of  Dr.  Bourne's  "Comparative  Anatomy"  was 
published  in  1900,  and  deals  with  animal  organ iution,  the 
Protozoa  and  the  Coclenterata.  The  present  book  completes 
the  author's  work,  and  together  the  two  volumes  will  serve 
admirably  for  students  preparing  for  prelirainar)-  and  inter- 
mediate science  examinations  of  the  universities.  Again  adopt- 
ing the  system  of  "  types,"  Dr.  Bourne  here  describes  the  liver- 
fluke,  earthworm,  fresh-water  mussel,  snail,  crayfish,  cockroach, 
amphioxus,  dogfish,  and  other  animals.  Since  the  frog  is  taken 
as  a  type  of  animal  organisation  in  the  first  volume,  teachers 
will  at  once  see  that  the  chief  coclomate  forms,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  required  by  undergraduates,  have  been  selected  for 
treatment.  An  important  place  is  assigned  to  the  subject  of 
development,  and  a  helpful  chapter  given  on  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  mammalia.  The  work  as  a  whole  can  be 
highly  recommended. 

■athematics. 

The  Tutorial  Arithmetic.  By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
assisted  by  R.  H.  Chope,  B.A.  xii.  +  S42  pp.  (W.  B.  Clive.) 
3r.  6</. — The  principal  merit  of  this  treatise  is  the  attention  paid 
to  methods  of  computation  ;  in  this  respect  it  compares  very 
fiivourably  with  most  of  its  predecessors.  The  notation  of 
algebra  is  occasionally  introduced  with  great  advantage  ;  and 
the  treatment  of  theoretical  points  is  usually  clear  as  well  as 
sound.  A  certain  amount  of  the  so-called  theory  of  numbers 
has  been  introduced,  including  the  notation  of  congruences,  a 
proof  of  Fermat's  theorem,  and  so  on.  Among  the  examples 
there  are  some  very  interesting  problems,  especially  those  in 
which  missing  figures  have  to  be  discovered.  Mr.  Workman  is 
evidently  fond  of  recurring  decimals,  to  which  he  gives  a  great 


deal  of  attention  ;  very  likely  this  will  interest  clever  boys,  bK 
too  much  time  is  generally  given  to  this  with  average  pupils 
and  we  hope  this  book  will  not  encourage  such  waste  of  energy 
The  examples  on  the  metric  system  are  mastly  of  the  right  kioc 
Altugether  this  is  a  stimulating  and  novel  book.  In  the  note  a 
page  464  there  is  an  obvious  error,  since  the  author  has  iai 
gotten  to  indicate  that  the  modulus  is  prime  ;  and  on  p.  43I  i 
is  inferred,  without  proper  explanation,  that  if  N  =  (o+j)',  I 
quotient  (N  -  a')  12a  is  near  to  .r ;  all  that  is  proved  being  1 
this  quotient  differs  from  x  by  less  than  \x. 

Spherical  Trigonometry.     By  the  late  I.  Todhunter,  Mj 
F.R.S.    Revised  by  J.  G.  Lealhem,  M.A.,  D.Sc.    xii.+276j 
(Macmillan.)     7/.  61/.— Mr.   Leathern  has  performed   bis 
of  revision    in  a  very   able   and  judicious    way.      The   geo 
cb-.iracter  of  the  work  has  not  been  altered,  and  it  has 
restricted  to  a  reasonable  size ;   at   the  same  time  substi 
additions  have  been  made,  all  of  real  interest  and  import 
Thus  the   principle   of  duality  has   received   proper  atle 
throughout,  there  is  an  excellent  account  of  properties  of  1 
on  a  sphere,  and  a  chapter  on   the  extended  definition  1 
spherical  triangle,  which  is  essential  in  the  discussion  of 
problems  of  analysis.    Crofton's  geometrical  proof  of  Delanl^ 
and  Napier's  analogies  is  also  included,  and  there  is  a  corisid 
oblc  number  of  new  examples. 

Miscellaneous. 

Notes  of  Lessons  on  the  Herbartian  Method.     By  M.  Fc 
and    Members   of   a   Teaching   Staff.     270  pp.     (Lon 
31.  6</. — This  is  one  of  a  large  class  of  books  which  we  I 
'expect  OS  the  result  of  a  serious  and  systematic  study  of  1 
and  procedure  in  education,  which  is  an  excellent  thingj  1 
an  excessive  reverence  for  the  word  of  the  Herbartian  I 
which  is  by  no  means  so  excellent.     The  title-page  tells  lal 
it  is  "  ba.sed  on  Herl>art's  plan,"  but  what  is  really 
the  "  plan"  of  Ziller  and  Rein  lased  on  Herbart's  psyc 
or  this  latter  a  cnnfused  .ind  uninstructive  account  is  given  I 
lew  pages  of  preface,  which,  being  meant  for  the  unphilosop 
rrnder,    will   certainly   lead   him   into  difficulties.     The 
"contents,"   "innate   ideas,"   "presentations,"    "preseoU 
activities,"  "  circle  of  thought,"  all  occur  within  the  first  In 
lines  ;  and  the  subsequent  pages  are  like  unto  these.     Wl 
similar  loose  sense  of  the  importance  of  clearness  about  te 
words,  we  tind  the  teacher  being  directed  to  "deduce") 
thing  from  the  class.     Any  book  that  affects  to  provide 
procedure  and  the  exact  matter  for  the  instruction  of  all  I 
any   class    on    all    or    any  subjects    is    an    exceedingly 
gerous  weapon   to   place    in   the   hinds   of    the   teacher,  i 
is   well    to    draw   up   such    notes,   frequently   too,    for 
own    use    and    self-correction,    but   it   is    flatly   conlradiC 
of  the  spirit  of   llerbortianism  to  attach  so  much  import 
as  is   implied   in   this   practice   to   the   objective  view  of] 
material    of    instruction.      The   most   important   fact  fot  [ 
teacher  is  the  perpetually  varying  contents  and   condilir 
the  minds  with  which  he  is  dealing  ;  and  if  he  wants  matt 
for  use  in  stimulating  or  feeding  those  minds,  he  should  | 
to  school-management  books,  or  plan  books,  or  books  of  ( 
object-lessons,  but  to  first-hand  authorities.     The  book  I 
us  may  be  commended  as  the  exercise  of  an  industrioot  I 
keen  on  applying,  if  sometimes  not  very  wisely,  what  they  I 
read  of  psychology  ;  and  mature  teachers  may  be  interest* 
see  how  others  have  treated  a  great   number  of  common  t 
topics.     But  the  young  teacher  should  draw  up  his  own  p^ 
subject  to  the  criticism  of  others  who  have  some  acqnainU 
with  his  pupils. 

Pasiagts  from  the  Life  of  an  Educational  Frttlanti. 
lated  from  the  German  by  NYilliam  H.  Herford.    viii.  -f  304I 
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(Uiser.)  y.  net.— Dr.  Ewald  H«ufe  ii  the  freelance,  and  his 

life  prow*  to  be  is  as  varied  as  it  is  interesting.     There  is  much 

iDpuience  of  traditional    pedagogy   shown,    but    a    belief   in 

auunl  education — the  development  of  man  in  accordance  with 

lie  km  of  nature — served  as  the  incentive  which  carried  the 

•ntef  tbrough  an  almost  overwhelming  succession  of  untoward 

OnmHuccs.     Towards  the  close  of  his  book  Dr.  Haufe  says, 

"To-dajf  I  can  look  back  as  an  honest  man,  who  did  not  work 

bftio  place  or  title,  money  or  renown,  but  followed  his  inner 

tapiilieand  was  faithful  to  his  best  self."     In  this  faithfulness 

IB  bii  ideals  he  was  encouraged  by  his  wife,  an  Engli.sh  lady  he 

f  aa  among  the  Dolomites.    Though  the  oithodox  .schoolmaster 

mj  te  sometimes  shocked,  there  is  much  in  this  volume  which 

<iU  do  him  good. 


TU  Girl  from  St.  Agntla's.  By  J.  H.  Vomll,  M.P. 
9  pp.  (Ralph  Holland.)  31.  W.— We  are  in  doubt  as  to 
At  purpose  of  the  author.  If  it  is  to  porlray  the  life  of  a 
vcman  teacher  in  a  village  national  school,  we  think  the 
^«re  cannot  be  regarded  as  typical.  If  he  has  no  mare 
••nooi  purpose  than  to  amuse  the  uncritical  reader,  he  has 
ilwtoly  socceeded.  The  writer  has  a  graphic  touch  in 
ijf'iiliiiig  scenes  and  places  ;  but  he  frequently  betrays  a  want 
if  aitety  in  his  choice  o(  words.  The  repetition  of  such  a 
■ItMBiiD  as  "  bumpkin  lout  "  is  unfortunate. 

ne  nineteenth  annual  issue  of  Holiday  Rewrts,  which  con- 
I  ncommended  apartments  and  hotels  at  favourite  vacation 
1  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  now  been  published.    The 
amittee  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  responsible  for  the  pre- 
of  the  little  book  has  done  its  work  as  well  as  ever. 
oi  the  book  may  be  obtained  (ix.  each,  net)  from  the 
I  Secreury  of  the  Guild,  74,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

mimtUr.     By  Reginald  Airy,  B.A.,  Queen's  Scholar  at 

Iter,  1891-96.     With  51  illustrations,     xii.  +  169  pp. 

Public-school  Handbooks.)     jj.  6J.  net. — Following  the 

ie<  Bell's  series,  which  is  addressed  rather  to  the  Philistine 

ktotbc  thoughtful,  Mr.  Airy  devotes  about  one-third  of  his 

;  to  I  historical  sketch,  and  the  rest  to  buildings,  games, 

1 10  (o>lh.      In  the  first  part,  he  follows  pretty  closely  on 

meps  of  Mr.  John  Sargeauni,  adding,  however,  some 

tail  in  the  description  of  school  life,  p.isl  and  present. 

I  lean  for  the  first  time  that  the  famous  pancake  is  now 

of  pulty.     The  sketch  is  not  at  all  badly  done,  except 

Airy  tries  to  be  funny  in  a  fashion  which  he  may  regret 

bcnce.     We  are  glad  to  see  Busby  dealt  fairly  with  ; 

r  more  than  a  (logger,  he  was  a  great  man.     We  note 

«st  that  a  junior  boy  is  never  allowed  to  say  "  I  think  " 

oi^bt."    The  latter  part  of  the  book,  illustrated  by 

apbs,  is  good.     As  a  record  of  what  is,  this  and  its  like 

r  be  invaluable ;  as  a  history  it  pretends  to  no  authority 

Mr.   Airy  should   avoid  an  estimate  of  the 

Ii  iiuc  to  be  over  laudatory,  and  it  is  probably  im- 

Cof   ko   old   boy,  even  a   young   one,  to  form  a  just 

ol  bis  fcho.'O  at  all.     There  is  an  appendix  on  "  the 

nth   ■   (pecimen.     Westminster  has    produced    many 

men:    but  its  statesmen  and  divines  hide  their 

tMofe  the  names  of  John  Dryden  (which  still  remains  cut 

b)  and  Ben  Jonson. 

Ckmrt  tf  tlu  KitUs  of  Harmony.     For  Students.     On  a  Card. 
Arthm  Somervell.   (Clarendon  Press.)  u.— Mr.  Somervell's 
itioo  u  a  composer  hardly  led  one  to  expect  him  to  turn 
Wmrinn  to  Ih:  production  of  a  serviceable  little  compendium 
ike  prcaeni,  which  supplies  a  want  well  known  both  to 
■d  teacfaen  of  harmony.     In  a  short  compass  Mr. 
kM  Biiuged  to  exhibit  all  that  is  really  essential  iu 
•itJl  the  fondaroental  principles  of  musical  theory,  though 


some  theorist!  will  ask  with  surprise,  why  he  goes  no  fartbei 
than  the  dominant  *  in  these  days  when  book  after  book  upon 
harmony  deals  more  learnedly  than  lucidly  with  the  chords  ol 
the  eleventh  and  thirteenth.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  possess 
this  chart  of  rules,  which  ought  to  shorten  the  labours  of  students 
immensely. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  tkimsehts  raponsibU  for  tkt  opinions 
tjcprtised  in  letters  which  appear  in  these  columns.  j4s  a 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  er  review  printed  in 
Thr  School  WouLt)  will  be  submitted  to  the  contributet 
before  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may  appear 
together. 

The  Teaching  of  Geometry. 

"  ExrERlESTiA  DocET,"  and  your  mathematical  readers 
generally,  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  Mathematical  Asso- 
ciation has  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  teaching  of 
eltmentary  mathematics. 

The  members  of  the  British  Association  Committee,  your 
correspondent  remarks,  "have  for  the  most  part  had  very  little 
experience  in  teaching  elenienlary  mathematics  to  young 
students."  The  Mathematical  Association  Committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  almosi  entirely  of  assistant-masters  from 
public  schools  (as  the  Committee  holds  frequent  meetings  it  was 
impossible  to  get  representatives  from  schools  situated  far  from 
London),  so  it  is  guided  by  practical  experience  obtained  in 
many  different  schools,  and  its  suggestions  will  be  more  detailed 
than  those  of  the  more  august  body,  which  will,  no  doubt,  deal 
with  broad  questions  of  principle. 

Some  years  ago  the  authorities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
decided  not  to  insist  on  Euclid's  wording  and  method  of  proof. 
The  results  have  been  beneficial  in  every  way  and  have  ted  to  no 
confusion.  The  time  seems  now  ripe  for  another  step,  but  many 
schools  feel  that  examining  bodies  must  move  first.  The  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  have  already  moved,  and,  if  schools 
show  general  agreement  with  the  proposals  of  the  ^(athematical 
Association  Committee,  I  have  rea.son  to  believe  other  examining 
bodies  will  also  move. 

Your  correspondent's  chief  objection  to  reform  seems  to  be 
"the  initial  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  reformers  them- 
selves." He  would  be  astonished  at  the  unanimity  of  the 
Mathematical  Association  Committee,  but  perhaps  he  would  not 
call  us  reformers;  certainly  we  realise  that  no  improvement  in 
our  educational  system  is  likely  to  result  from  a  hurried  step 
more  or  less  in  the  dark.  We  consider  it  would  be  unwise  to 
propose  further  change  at  present  than  the  introduction  of  a 
course  of  geometrical  drawing  and  measurement,  and  the  short- 
ening of  the  course  of  Euclid  "  by  judicious  omission  and  re- 
adjustment." The  suggestions  of  the  Committee  will  appear  in 
an  early  number  of  the  Mathematical  Gautte — the  organ  of  the 
Association. 

I  ought  to  point  out  that  the  Committee  of  the  Mathematical 
Association  (which  has  representatives  from  nineteen  different 
schools)  must  not  be  confused  with  the  so-called  "  Committee  of 
twenty-two  masters"  whose  memorandum  "reflects  a  partial 
opinion  from  nine  schools  only."  There  is  evidently  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  about  that  letter,  and  perhaps  it  is  time 
its  history  was  written.  The  ' '  Committee  "  referred  to  never 
met ;  in  fad,  it  never  existed.  One  of  the  twenty-three  (for  there 
were  twenty-three)  wrote  the  letter  and  sent  it  to  a  few  of  bis 
penonal  anjuaintancei  (including  myself),  nearly  all  of  whom 
signed  it ;  the  two  or  three  who  did  not  do  so  objected  to 
details  and  asked  for  alterations  to  be  made,  but  time  did  not 
permit. 
Finally,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  all  youi  malbeniatical 
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readers  will  carefully  consider  the  suggestions  of  Ihe  Committee 
when  they  are  published.  I  hope  to  send  a  copy  to  every  school 
menlioned  in  the  "  Public  Schools  Year  Book  "  and  to  ask  for 
replies,  which  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Committee 
before  issuing  a  final  repoit. 

A.    W.   SlDDONS, 
Hon.  Sec.  Mathematical  Association  Committee. 
Harrow  School, 


As  one  who  ha.<i  taken  an  exceptional  interest  in  the  teaching 
and  in  the  methods  of  elementary  geometry,  may  I  urge  certain 
poinu  in  the  discussion  to  which  you  have  opened  your  columns. 
The  views  of  those  who,  like  myself,  are  in  favour  of  rcfoiin,  arc 
so  >'arious  that  the  danger  exisU  that  a  lack  of  cohesion  may 
render  the  movement  abortive,  the  more  so  that  any  reform 
betraying  indecision  or  deficient  in  scientific  completeness  is 
likely  to  be  resisted  by  an  opposition,  compactly  united  in  a  way 
which  has  no  parallel  outside  religious  persuasion.  In  no  other 
branch  of  study  is  there  any  such  standard  of  doctrine  as  is 
Euclid  for  mathematicians. 

To  avoid  confusion  it  is  most  necessary  to  distinguish  in  this 
discussion  two  classes  of  proposals  : — 

(1)  Proposals  which  do  not  raise  the  question  of  the  replace, 
roent  of  Euclid  as  a  text-book.  Under  this  head  come  such 
considerations  as  :  (a)  The  method  of  introducing  the  first  ideas 
of  geometry  to  the  beginner,  e.g.,  by  a  previous  course  of 
drawing  geometrical  figures,  the  use  of  insltuments,  &c.  ; 
(A)  All  work  subsidiary  to  the  text ;  (c)  The  methods  of 
imparting  the  subject,  orally  or  otherwise,  the  time  given  to 

it,  4c. 

(2)  Proposals  which  directly  raise  the  question  of  modifying 
Euclid's  text  or  of  substituting  for  it  a  modernised  course  of 
demonstrative  geometry.  Under  this  head  come  the  following 
cousidcrations :— (a)  Shall  the  axiomatic  basis  be  changed? 
{*)  What  sequence  shall  be  adopted  ?  (c)  Shall  arithmetic  and 
algebra  be  introduced  into  the  text?  (d)  Is  any  considerable 

~  amendment  of  the  scope  of  Euclid's  subject  matter  advisable  ? 
Now,  however  useful  the  discussion  of  the  points  included 
under  the  first  head  may  be,  manifestly  any  measures  proposed 
in  regard  to  these  must  be  of  the  nature  of  recommendations. 
Many  teachers  already  have  recourse  to  at  least  some  of  the 
measures  advocated  as  desirable  ;  and  the  most  ardent  Eucli- 
dian may  or  may  not  subscribe  to  these.  It  is,  however,  over 
the  points  raised  by  proposals  included  in  the  second  head  that 
irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  are  liable  to  arise,  and  it  is 
wiih  these  that  I  wish  chiefly  to  deal.  Any  system  of  reform 
proposed,  to  have  any  chance  of  success,  must  be  such  as  to 
commend  itself  to  a  majority  of  mathematicians.  The  changes 
made  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  the  retention  of 
the  old  system  indefensible. 

Now,  as  a  type  of  the  proposals  to  change  the  oxioraalic 
basis,  I  may  take  the  case  of  Euclid  1.  20.  The  retention  of 
this  as  a  demonstrated  proposition  is  defended,  I  think,  on  ihe 
.strictest  scientific  grounds.  Science  is  concerned  not  only  in 
revealing  facts  new  to  the  student  of  them,  but  also  in  corre- 
lating facts  already  known.  Isolated  facts  are  the  *.V<  noir  of 
science.  Again,  if  the  axiomatic  basis  is  to  be  extended,  what 
exactly  shall  determine  the  limits  of  its  extension  ?  Further,  is 
it  worth  while  to  advocate  a  change  which  on  reasonable 
grounds  is  certain  to  be  regarded  as  a  flaw  by  those  to  whom 
we  wish  to  carry  conviction,  and  which  after  all  does  nut 
appear  to  result  in  much  appreciable  gain  in  shortening  the 
course  ? 

In  a  revision  of  the  sequence  lies,  I  believe,  a  possibly 
acceptable  solution  of  our  difficulty.  But  to  be  acceptable  the 
sequence  roust  be  irreproachable      No  gap  must  exist  in  il.     It 


should  be  at  least  equal  in  this  respect  to  that  of  Eucl 

ideal  at  whifh  Euclid  aimed  in  Books  I-IV.  (to  whi 

confine  myselO  was  obviously  to  treat,  firstly,  of  strai 

angles,  and  rectilineal  figures  ;    and  secondly,   of  th« 

stral.le  properties  of  the  circle.     The  Utter  figure  U  ir 

incidentally  only  into  the  Fir.st  Book  for  effecting  the 

lion    of    certain   problems    imagintd  to    be    necessar; 

sequence.     In  the  fulfilment  of  this  ideal,  it  thus  ca 

that  in  Euclid's  system  sixty-two   propositions   are 

before   the    geometry   of    the   circle   is  reached.      T 

should  undoubtedly  be  taken  much  earlier,  but  cert 

first.     There  is  a  tendency  apparent  in  some  earnest 

to  mi.slake  what  is  uselul  to  put  before  beginners  in  tl 

as   equivalent   to   what   is   advisable  to  be  introduci 

revision  of  the  deductive  science.     We  set  a  beginne 

angles  of  various  sizes,  to  bUect  them  and  so  on,  Ih. 

being   to   give   him   a   clear   conception   of   the   tert 

bistclor,  &c. ,  just  as  his  previous  experience  has  yiel. 

conception  of  the  Uraighl  line.     But  thU  stage  forms 

the  science  of  geometry.     That  "  the  circle  is  the  eaa 

to  construct  "  is  not  a  sound  argument  in  favour  of 

the    science    with    the    circle    and    constructional 

Problem  construction  does  not  establish  general  pri 

knowledge  of  principle  is  the  basis  of  construction. 

chief  Haw  is  the   presumption  that  the  problem  is  a 

step  in  the  theory.     As  an  example  of  the  fallacy  1 

Euclid  I.  6,  in  which,  though  I.  3  is  supposed  to  be 

the  proof,  the  application  is  negatived  in  the  proposi 

the  proof  really  depending    on    the    axiom   under 

proved  in  I.  3,  that  some  part  of  the  greater  magnitu 

to  the  less. 

Can  algebra  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  tl 
think  not,  for  many  reasons:  (t)  Elementary  geomr 
be  as  concrete  as  possible,  and  the  study  should  prec 
algebra.  (2)  The  expression  of  III.  14.  «S.  '" 
a'  -f  ,i-  =z  r'  does  not  shorten  the  actual  proof :  Ihe 
strictly  geometrical  one  in  an  algebraical  dress-  T 
algebra  in  such  cases  is  as  a  supplement  to  the  text  a 
of  it.  (3)  The  geometrical  proofs  in  Book  II.  ar 
concrete  examples  of  important  algebraical  forn 
teachers,  I  imagine,  omit  to  draw  attention  to  the 
equivalents.  Euclid's  proofs,  however,  are  unneces 
brous  and  fail  to  bring  out  the  connection  of  doi 
propositions. 

I  regard  the  scope  of  elementary  geometry  as  I 
Euclid  as  tolerably  comprehensive.  The  treatment  1 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  compiler  and 
serving  rather  to  illustrate  and  apply  the  text,  and 
therefore,  rather  to  the  developments  of  the  subject. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  the  difficulty 
geometry  is  due  more  to  the  method  of  teaching 
text-book.  Let  the  geometry  class  be  deprived  of  il 
taken  eniirely  by  question  and  answer,  with  blackbc 
slralion,  three-quarlers  of  an  hour  daily  (the  subj 
than  worth  it):  let  the  pupils  continue  to  ascend  run 
without  constantly  harking  back  to  the  lx>ttom  o{ 
and  though  every  .step  will  not  be  remembered,  ih 
faculty  will  be  developed  and  the  greatest  possi 
engcndere.l.  The  subject  matter  of  Euclid  I.  IV. 
to  boot)  is  thus  easily  gone  over  in  a  year,  and  the 
the  science  grasped  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be 
about  the  subsequent  proper  use  of  the  book.  1 
text-book  by  all  means,  but  at  least  let  it  be  as  str 
straiive  as,  and  more  scientific  than  Euclid. 
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H.  W.  Croom 


1       Bristol,  March  19th. 
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.tical  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schoolt.- 
n  Appeal  to  Examining  Boards. 

'   refonn    in    malhcmalical   teaching   has  placed 

>  »re  responsible  for  school  mathematics,  in 
lilion.     They  have  to  devise  a.  course  which  will 

0  pass  the  various  school  examinations  and  also 
ley  have  learnt  in  the  science  laboraiorj-.  It  is 
ue  ability  to  do  the  former  does  not  give  facility 
irer  to  do  the  latter  that  a  change  is  demanded, 
ise  it  is  becoming  generally  realised  that  a  much 
r  of  boys  can  understand  and  use  the  concrete 
of  the  laboiatory  than  can  assimilate  and  grasp 
natheniaiics  of  the  ctass-ruom.  The  letter  from 
naslen  in  the  February  number  of  The  School 
csts  some  changes  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
which  would  undoubtedly  benefit  the  duller  boys 

>  have  not  much  time  to  give  to  the  subject,  and 
ver,  probably  make  more  thoughtful  and  careful 
pire  to  university  scholarships  and  to  advancing 

science,  but  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  them   in 
have  to   go   in   for  school  examinations  of  the 

1  practical,  except  in  very  large  schools,  to  have 
e  mathematical  course  for  boys  below  the  age  of 
lOt  those  who  control  our  school  examinations  help 

the  character  of  these  examinations?  Much  of 
,  and  lack  of  progress  in  acquiring  mathematics  is 
a  the  necessity  of  sending  boys  in  for  periodical 

and  especially  for  lower  school  examinations  in 
Niblic  opinion. 

atnrally  falls  into  lines  which  ensure  boys  passing 
abons.  In  Euclid,  a  boy  is  made  to  learn  and 
proofs  of  the  propositions  of  Books  I.  and  II.  for 

El  from  one  to  three  years ;  after  that  he  is  sent 
examination  which  demands  absolute  familiarity 
ofs,  but  not  necessarily  with  the  geometrical 
Both  he  and  his  master  know  that  he  cannot  be 
0  riders  under  the  stress  of  examination,  and  that 
',  if  he  is  to  make  certain  of  passing,  he  should  be 
ont  without  the  least  hesitation  the  proof  of  any 
which  he  is  given  the  enunciation. 
earning,  understanding,  and  being  taught  to  apply 
V.  and  VI.  in  the  next  year,  he  is  made  to  learn 
part  of  Book  III.,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  it,  and 
terise  all  he  has  learnt  for  the  yearly  examination. 
IOCS  on  in  succeeding  years,  and  the  result  is  that 
z  or  seven  years  to  learn  to  write  out  the  proofs  of 
oetions  without,  in  many  cases,  a  grasp  of  the 
or  an  insight  into  the  subtlety  of  the  method, 
It  understand  them  thoroughly  and  learn  to  »pply 
ems  in  mensuration,  trigonometry  and  mechanic!. 
sreo  two  years.  Elasticity  oF  mind,  originality, 
profrress  is  being  made,  which  is  the  most  powerful 
ork,  all  result  from  pushing  on,  and,  in  the  end,  a 
taading  of  Euclid's  truths  and  methods  would 
i  the  dullest  boys  to  get  up  his  proofs  again,  if 
way,  with  very  little  trouble.  The  same  faults 
Bit  io  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
Nch  a  marked  degree.  In  arithmetic,  boys  are 
•  at  complicated  vulgar  fractions  and  recurring 
^  of  being  taken  on  to  proportion,  areas, 
I,  &c.  because  the  solving  of  the  former  depends 
1117  than  en  thought,  and  the  examination  papers 
■leations  on  them.  In  algebra, division,  II.C.F., 
Blions  displace  algebraical  expression,  and  the 
li^cbra  for  a  similar  reason. 


It  is  hard  to  understand  why  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Euclid 
have  to  be  taught  as  three  separate  sciences  for  examinations, 
why  boys  are  forbidden  to  arithmeticise  algebra  and  Euclid  and 
to  algebraise  Euclid  and  arithmetic,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
deduce  particular  conclusions  from  general  and  to  induce 
general  from  particular.  All  schoolmasters  know  that  their 
great  difficulty  is  to  teach  boys  to  think,  and  that  when  this  is 
successfully  accomplished  methods  are  e.islly  learnt  and  remem- 
bered ;  this  being  so,  why  ate  methods  insisted  on  before 
principles  and  clear  thinking  ? 

Euclid's  propositions  would  be  no  less  valuable  as  an  education 
in  deduction  if  it  were  clearly  realised,  which  is  not  always  the 
case,  that  his  general  deductions  are  true  of  particular  lines, 
angles,  and  areas  expressed  in  feet,  degrees,  and  square  feet 
respectively.  The  inference  of  algebraical  formula;,  the  tracing 
of  curves  from  particular  data,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Perry, 
and  easier  work  of  the  same  kind  would  give  some  training 
io  induction,  which  is  more  useful  than  training  io  deduction 
for  giving  originality  and  virility. 

As  a  method  of  encouraging  elasticity  in  master  and  boys, 
giving  latitude  in  mathematical  courses,  and  eliminating  many 
of  the  faults  enumerated  above,  I  venture  to  suggest  to  school 
examining  boards  the  following  changes  in  their  elementary 
mathematical  papers : — 

(1)  Allow  algebraical  methods  in  the  arithmetic  papers. 

(2)  Substitute,  or  allow  in  the  place  of  the  papers  in  Euclid 
and  algebra  one  or  two  general  papers  containing  questions  in 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  mechanics. 

It  is  more  than  probable  Euclid  would  still  be  taught  to 
classes  preparing  fur  an  examination  of  the  kind  suggested, 
unless  a  good  standard  geometry  is  produced,  but  a  knowledge 
of  all  proofs  would  not  be  required  of  a  boy  more  than  once  or 
twice.  In  the  time  saved  his  truths  could  be  applied  in  the 
study  of  mensuration,  trigonometry  and  mechanics. 

In  the  March  School  World  mathematical  masters  are 
criticised  by  university  tutors  because  their  pupils  do  not  think, 
and  by  professors  of  engineering  colleges  because  they  cannot 
apply  their  mathematics.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
these  faults  are  largely  due  to  school  examinations,  and  I  ask 
those  of  the  critics  who  are  partly  responsible  for  these  examina- 
tions to  consider  whether  a  great  part  of  the  blame  ought 
not  to  rest  on  their  shoulders. 

We  want  guidance  from  eminent  mathematicians,  and  not 
criticism  only  ;  we  have  to  correct  the  faults  in  our  teaching, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  to  satisfy  two  distinct  needs.  Sugges- 
tions of  how  this  can  be  done  in  one  mathematical  course  will, 
I  feel  sure,  be  of  great  interest  to  a  large  number  of  school- 
masters. 

Trent  College,  G.  Hewlbtt. 

Derbyshire.  , 

A  Parent'!  Viewi  on  Home  Leisoni. 

The  articles  on  home  lessons  contributed  to  your  April 
number  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bourne  and  Mrs.  Woodhouse  lead 
me  to  hope  that  you  will  permit  a  parent  to  consider  the  matter 
from  his  point  of  view.  Both  Mr.  Bourne  and  Mis.  Wood- 
house  point  out  the  importance  of  making  the  mental  work  of 
a  child  depend  u(x)n  his  physical  condition.  This  would  be 
excellent  if  it  were  practicable  in  large  schools.  In  no  schools 
known  to  me  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  do  this.  The 
child  has  had  to  do  the  work  of  his  form  both  in  school  and  at 
home  ;  and  I  cannot  see  how  any  other  plan  is  possible.  There 
may  be  teachers  who  make  such  a  close  study  of  their  pupils' 
health  as  is  suggested,  and  regulate  the  work  accordingly,  but 
they  have  not  been  in  schools  I  have  known.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  child  has  been  home  for  a  few  days  on  account  of 
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illness,  he  has  had  to  Uke  on  his  full  Unla,  if  not  more,  imme- 
diately he  iclums. 

Bat  I  do  not  wish  to  Appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  your  two  contributors ;  for  ihey  seem  to  me 
to  be  most  rrasouablc.  All  I  wish  to  say  with  regaf  rl  to  these 
generalisations  is  that  they  certainly  do  not  represent  the  con> 
diiion  of  things  in  the  average  secondary  school.  My  own 
views  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  lines,  and  I  give  theCD  merely 
as  statements  of  fact  derived  from  personal  observation. 

(t)  Home-wortc  is  not  often  done  ratisfactorily  without 
assistaaec  by  boj-s  under  iwelve.  If  children  are  left  alone 
they  get  through  their  home-work  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
they  take  tio  thought  for  the  morrow,  when  most  of  the 
arithmetic  or  other  mathematical  work  will  be  found  iQcorrect, 
or  their  other  eicrcises  full  of  mistakes.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  this  is  for  someone  to  supervise  the  work  while  it 
is  being  done,  or  before  it  b  entered  in  the  exerdse-book. 

(a)  Home-work  prevents  a  boy  from  idling  about,  it  Is  Crac, 
but  it  also  prevents  the  boy  with  natural  aptitude  in  any 
direction  (ram  developitig  it.  I  suggest  that  at  least  one  evett- 
ing  in  each  week  should  be  given  to  children  Co  do  what  they 
like  for  home-work.  The  work  conld  be  shown  up,  or  the 
parent  could  certify  in  the  exercise-book  (bat  something  had 
been  done,  but  the  subject  should  be  left  to  the  individual 
pupil.  Some  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  tastes 
of  ditTerent  children  might  thus  be  obtained. 

(3)  The  value  of  the  home-work  done  by  young  children 
without  assistance  is  so  small  that  the  trouble  of  setting  and 
examining  the  worlt,  and  of  doing  it,  far  exceeds  the  gain. 

(4)  The  associations  of  home  life  are  usually  not  conducive  to 
scrioiis  study.  Few  children  care  to  settle  down  to  work  while 
other  members  of  the  family  ore  enjoying  a  little  music  in 
the  winter  or  are  in  the  garden  in  the  summer. 

(5)  To  thoughtful  children  evening  work  is  often  a  great 
worry,  and  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  their  health  in  one  way 
or  another. 

(6)  By  filling  up  most  of  a  child's  time  with  work  in  school 
and  out,  everything  to  do  with  books  and  learning  is  regarded 
as  a  task,  and  a  distaste  for  school  subjects  is  created. 

(7)  Parents  who  are  able  to  help  with  home-work  would 
tisuatly  prefer  to  teach  their  children  something  outside  the 
narrow  limits  of  school  work,  and  those  who  are  not,  look  upon 
the  work  as  an  annoying  imposition,  and  grumble  about  the 
unreasonableness  of  expecting  a  parent  to  do  the  work  he  pays 
a  teacher  to  perform. 

Southampton.  Charles  Giles. 

The  Franco-SngUth  Guild  »t  Full, 

May  I  ask  you,  in  the  interest  of  English  teachers  and 
students  intending  lo  visit  Paris,  to  be  good  enough  to  make 
knoWD  a  fact  which  may  be  of  great  moment  to  them  ?  The 
Franco-English  Guild,  of  which  Mi^  Williams  is  President, 
which  hitherto  has  been  obliged  to  restrict  its  services  lo 
women,  la  now  opening  a  section  for  men.  This  new  step  has 
been  taken  on  the  suggestion,  and  with  the  active  co-operation, 
of  the  "Comite  de  Patronage  dcs  Etudiants  Eirangers  k  la 
Sorbonne,"  a  Committee  which  has  as  its  President  M,  Casimtr 
Perier,  and  counts  among  its  members  most  of  the  leading  men 
at  the  Sorbonne.  M.  Leopold  Sudre,  Oocteur-^s-letlres,  the 
distinguished  philologist,  i^  to  be  ibe  "directeur  dcs  Etudes'"  of 
the  men's  section  of  the  guild.  Englishmen  will  be  able  lo 
obtain  advice  and  information  not  only  about  their  studies,  hut 
about  many  other  matters  which  concern  fureigners  in  Paris,  by 
applying  to  the  Secretary,  the  Franco- English  Guild,  6,  Rue  de 
la  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

The  Owens  College,  U,   L.  WITHERS. 

Manchater,  March  39th. 


The  Mature-Stady  BsUbltUa. 

The  courteous  reference  in  your  last  isiu«  to  the  aboi 
me  many  inquiries.  May  I  now  be  permitted  to  lt>: 
convenience  of  your  readers,  that  the  Exhibition  will 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  July 
following  days  ?  It  is  desired  l hat  it  should  be  as  repn 
OS  possible,  and,  to  judge  from  the  promises  of  eo-ope 
ceived  ftoro  representatives  of  every  branch  of  educ 
present  appears  to  be  a  singularly  opportune  rooroen 
an  exhibition.  Probably  no  subject  has  of  late  attrac 
notice  throughout  the  world  than  Nature  Study :  it  is 
fell  that  it  has  a  special  value  of  its  own  in  the  deveic 
certain  faculties,  quite  apart  from  its  scientific  import 
there  is  no  agreement  as  to  its  exact  place  in  the  curr 
an  ordinary  school.  Oar  aim,  therefore,  is  to  illustrati 
methods  of  instruction,  and  to  concentrate  attention  a 
is  practicable  and  expedient.  Already  we  are  assured 
mens  of  the  work  done  in  every  grade  and  type  of  se 
merely  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  the  colonies 
United  States. 

I  shall  be  glad  lo  furnish  anyone  with  farther  porticu 
should  be  grateful  for  the  names  of  those  to  whut 
invitations  to  exhibit  ought  to  be  s«nt.  This  is  pa 
desbable  in  the  case  of  private  secondary  and  pre 
schools,  to  some  of  which  circulars  may  not  yet  h 
isiued. 

In  the  meantime,  I  may  mention  that  the  arrangeme 
exhibits  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Ci 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  j  Mr,  A,  T.  Simmc 
Sowerby,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Bolat^  Society;  aw 
Taylor,  Sub-Insi>ector,  Board  of  Education. 

And  that  Mr,  A.  D.  Hall,  Principal  of  the  Sout 
Agricultural  College,  Wye  ;  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan, 
Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol ;  Professo 
F.R.S.,  of  the  Yorkshire  Collie,  Leeds;  and 
Wallace,  of  the  Uoivcrsily,  Edinbnrgh,  have  kindly  c 
to  act  as  judges, 

John  C.  Med 
Stratton,  jj^^ 

Near  Cirencester. 
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J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.'S  gPs^T?"'"-*-- 

bHuitan  0/  the  following  NEW  EDUCATIONAL   WORKS  will  be  sent  post  free: 

THE    TEMPLE    SHAKESPEARE    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

I      THE    TEMPLE    SERIES    OF    ENGLISH    TEXTS,    PREPARED    FOR    SCHOOLS. 
THE    TEMPLE    SERIES    OF    CLASSICAL    TEXTS,    PREPARED    FOR    SCHOOLS. 
DENT'S    FIRST    LATIN    BOOK    (On  Model  of  "  Dent's  First  French  Book.") 

DENT'S  MODERN   LANGUAGE  SERIES.     EdiUdby  WalUrRippmann.M.A. 


»i»tbt  prindpl«  »clvociied  by  the  pioneers  of  ihe  Reform  Moi'emeni  in  Germany  (Vietok,  Fbaskb,  Wai.te«,  Ac),  by  the  Asiteiailtm  PAtm/tifiu 
ImttmAtionAjt,  &od  liy  »  lar^e  number  of  prominent  leachcrft  in  Swil/eiland,  ScandinjiviA.  and  America. 

(Bermaii. 

FoHrth  (EHflUk\  Eiiilim. 
•DENT'S  VIRSTOBRH  JIM  BOOK.  ByS.ALCz,S.  HAMauitGBii, 
und  W.  RiPfMANN.     Clolh,  7k.  nel. 

SeciTHii  Ettition. 
•  DENT'S   OBRMAN    READER.    By   S.    Aloe    and    Waltkr 

Rfl'I'MANN.     Clolh,  2h.  6<I.  iieL 

t  QERMAH  DAILY  LIFE.    By  Dr.  KaoN.    Cloth,  tt.  6d.  ntt. 

/*  Prfparation. 
DENT'S    ANDERSEN    IN    GERMAN.      Illtutraied     by    iba 
Brotheri  Robinson'. 

IM3onettC9. 

ELEMENTS    OF    PHONETICS  -  TraniUied    and    adapted    by 
_ W.  Riri'UAKN.     With  I)l.^«ralll^.     Cloth ».  6d.  net. 

kuMBS  OF    FRENCH    HISTORICAL   ORAHHAR.  jfOF  ScaCberS. 

~    ~  ..         -     -     By  W.  RiprMANN,  M.A.      Cloih,  i<.  6d.  net.  etch. 

SfCijntl  Etiition,  Kr^'isdi  aMti  Entarrtd, 
HINTS   ON    TEACHING    FRENCH.     With  a  Running  Coni- 

meniary  to  Dent*  First  an,I  Second  Frriich  Booltft. 
HINTS  ON  TEACHING  OBRMAN.    With  a  Running  Commeni. 

ary  to  Dent's  Fine  German  Book  and  German  Reader. 


5,ntnth  E.htioH  ( Twentk-tLxth  ThousAnd), 
ItVn  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK.    Based  on  the  Hsliel  Pictures 
cf  t^  Sexwas-  By  S.  Ai.(;b  and  W.  Rii-pmann.    Cloth,  is,  6d  ne^ 

Seconii  Edition, 
gnrs  second  French  book.    By  S.  Alck  and  W.  Ripp- 
itAw^.    IllQii.'jted  by  C.  E.  P.ROCK.     Clolh,  IS.  6d.  net. 

Jll  JOYBOSB    MICHBB.      By    Mme.    K.    de    PaBsseNst. 
IdiMd  \rf  S.  .\i.oE.     IlluttrAted  by  C  E.  Brock.    Cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

BMCH   DAILT   LIFE.    Common  Words  and  Common  Things, 
A^pccd  by  W,  Rippman.v  from  "  Le  Petit  Parisicn."  Cloth,  »s.  6d.  net. 

■UB  SHORT  PLATS   BY   BOUVB8TRB.     Edited  by 
JIaicie«ite  Ni.net.    Cloih  rs.  6<l.  nei. 

IMBS  OF    FRENCH    HISTORICAL   ORAHHAR. 

mk.  T.  RakfR,  M.A.,  Ph,D.(Heidelberg).     js.  61I.  net, 

Juil  Puhlithtd. 
UrS  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR  OF  MODERN  FRENCH. 

lyG.  H.  Ci.A>KE,  M.A.,  and  C.  J.  Murkav,  M..\.     3s.  6d.  net. 
&  Very  Brillianl  Wntinu'— Saturday  Rtvirw. 


*  A8INETTE.        By  Mn.  J.  0.  FRAZER. 

A  French  Story  for  English  Children.     With  00a  Marginal  Illustrations  by  H.  M.   BaocK.     SCHOOL   EDITION.     Cloth,  is.  5d.  net. 
•Mf*.  F*AZB«  IS  HKRK  AT  HKR  BEST.     She  is  ably  aided  by  Mr.   Brock."— Kiimidoiml  Tima. 


cbcrs  of  the  Subjects  may  have  Specimen  Copies  of  books  marked  "  free  ;  t  half-price.    Caialosues  and  Lists  oa  application. 
J.    M.    DENT    &    CO.,  n  &    30,    Bedford   Strket,   London,   W.C. 


&.  GALLENKAMP  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
I  21,  Son  Street,  Fiasbary  Squire,  London,  E.G. 


srpPLT  ALL  REyuiBirfa  roR 


cience  Work  in  Schools 

AT    SPECIAL     RATES 

ISCI  I-I)IN(J 

Balance!, 
Drylnf-Orani, 
Furnaoai, 

Aoetylana  Bnrnan 
and  OaneraCori, 

Hot  Air  and  Wattr 
Moton,  Wal«r 

Dathi, 

Polar  lacopei, 

LaboratorjrBtandi, 

■loroicopM, 

Bpectroieopti, 

Baoterlolollcal 
Apparatna, 

Filter  Pumpi, 

Porcelain  and 

Clay  Ware, 

t-maormiory  QIaia  Ware  m.  Qlaae  Tublnf,  <ic.,  &c.,  Ac. 

JoU   and   Phytloal   Laoture   Balanoaa 
>■  Tartoo*  pattirms  of  the  blKhwt  sensibility. 


'  CATALOGUE  (650  paeea  of  llluttratlona  and  Pricu) 
■     "    -  gratia  ei  ........ 

World. 


I  cmtia  en  application  by  Maiten  on  mention. 
sfwo  ■    ■■ 


JOHN  J.   GRIFFIN   &  SONS,   Ltd. 


Balances   and  Weights  of  all    DeicFlptloni. 

■  PRINO    BALiJ&NCEB. 
P^irSICAU    BJIK.JI,MCEB. 

ciSE;iiaicj(,x<    BA,EiJt.MCE:s. 

DEEBSONB'XRA.'X'ION     BJILU  ANCBB. 
BPBCZPXC      ORJAirX'T'V       BJK.£.Jt.X«CEa. 


Cataloiue  of  Balancee  and  Welghta,  44  page*,  85  llluatratlona. 
Pott  free  to  Schoola  and  Collegea. 


20-ZS,  SUtDINU  ST.,  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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illan  and  Co.'s  New  Educational  Books. 


«REEK    &    LATIN. 
laBiunv  KomoN  Now  Rkadv. 
f  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander 

h«&t.     By  I'rofcssor  J.  B.  Hvnv,  M.A..  Hon.  Litt, 
Jon.  JLL.D.     With   JIaps  and  Plans.     In  2  vols., 
tfis.  net. 
M  Edition.    8rd  Impression.    Crown  8vo,  8b.  6d. 

ftciMiiXiiK*s  GnEEK  Course.— New  Volume. 

^se  Composition.    By   S.  0.  Andbbw, 
,  Head  Master  of  the  Hulme  Grammar  School, 

■   Globe  8vo,  3s.  Cd. 
t*  Key  for  Teachers  only,  58.  net.        [Sliortty 
ft^es  for  Translation.     For  the  Use  of 

!jr  Forms  in  Schools,  and  of  Students  working  for 
Degree*.  Selected  liy  M.  Alfobd,  Lecturer  in 
e|  at  Oirton  and  Weatflold  CoUegos.  Globe  8vo,  3a. 
^— "  A  tiCtUT  work  or  )t«  ktn<l  we  tii\'e  not  seen.  The 
I  irleried  with  AchoUrly  MkIM,  knd  tlmir  amngement  U 


Outline  of  English  Grammar. 

|KU>,  \l.\.      Glolw  Svo.  is.  M.  net. 


||L' 


of  Applied  English  Grammar 

U.  Lbwik,  FIi.D.    Globe  8vo,  Sis. 


By  J.  C. 
By 


kto 


'%^  EuKMK:«T;iRr  ORRMAy  Sbribs.— Now  Volumes. 
ir  Siegreiche.     By   Kari.  Zastbow. 

1'.    \Mi,   ■M.A..  Master  of  Modern   Side, 
illouo.     lilobo  Svo,  2s. 

\T  OrOSSe.      By  FlCUDtNASD  SCHRADBR. 
'  EAUml  by  R.  IL  Au.paBss,  M.A,    Qlobe 


hufo 


:,    with    Qormau    Translation, 

1. 

I  Apt  Axciciu,    Qlobe  6vo,  2s,  6d.  net  each. 
MAOMILLAN   &  CO.,   Ltd.,   St. 


Macuix.lam's  Manuals  fob  TKACREJts, — Now  Volume. 
Principles  of  Class  Teaching.    By  J.  J.  Findlay, 

M.A.,  Head  Muster  of  the  Carrtifl  Intermediate  School 
for  Hoys.     Globe  avo.  [Heatly  uliortly. 

Pen^oNAL  PnoBi.BU  Skbiks. 

The  College  Student  and  his   Problems.     By 

Ja-mes  Uulme  Canfleld.    Globe  8vo,  Is.  Gd.  not. 
/SIaI.— "  Mr.  Cautlnld'i  mlvic*  i*  sound,  and  git im  with  a  haaltby  lou* 
of  oonviciioB.** 

Mental  Growth  and  Control. 

BEtM,  M.l).     Globe  8vu,  48.  Cd. 


ENGLISH. 

f«  EsousH  Classics. — New  Volumes. 

loamal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

>  and  Biographical  Sketch  by  II.  B.  Cottkrill, 
plio  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

its  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 

[Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
I. A.     Globe  avo,  2s!.  Cd. 


NCH    &   GERMAN. 

AK's  Primart  SERtESL— New  Volume^ 
de  Tante.     By  R.  D'Amssas  (M. 

uoKr).     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  the 
^vuder  the  direction  of  F.  F.   Roget.     GIoIm 

V<'*.^"An  excrllmit  feature  of  t1)o  book  ta  the  DOtesi, 
{[A'ljrfiil  .ml   thnri)ti|!lil.v    iir>.io.d.tc.     Th«  Kt«rlea  an 
'»a^>ol  gerti^ral  vijcaliulary." 

;i:kch  .Sr.RtGS.  -New  Volume. 
i>HE  Dumas,     .\dapted  and 
W.  V«i.>uBA>.  M.A.     With  Map.     Globe 


K.     Globe  8vo,  sowed,  Gd. 
lobe  8vo,  23.  6d.  net. 
lr»atuio*ii  tlirfmt;hiiut  U  thorough  and  com- 
dUUncily  ntalnUine  tlie  high  charact«r  of  the 


By  Nathan  Oppen- 


MATHEMATICS   &    SCIENCE. 

Algebraical  Examples.     Supplementary  to  Hall 

nud  ICkiout's  Algebra  for  BeglnnerB  and  Elementary 

Algebra.    (Chaps.  I.-XXVIl.).     By  H.  S.  H.u.l,  M.A. 

With  or  without  Answers.     Globe  8vo,  '2s. 

iUitunHtmul  }itv9,—'"\r>xy  carefully  Kmdiiatrd  in  acconlance  with  tlti> 

bookw  mentioned  above.    .    .    .    Although  coinoiled  for  Mie  with  llirfM 

hooka,  it  wlli  be  nf  ti^e  an  anpplriutiiit  to  any  worlc." 

An    Elementary    Treatise     on   the     Calculus. 

With   Illustrations   from    Geometry,    Mechanics,     and 
I'hysics.       By    Professor    Geobge    A.    GiBtjON.    M.A., 
P.H.S.E.    Crown  8vo,  78.  6d. 
.Viifi  ,1'.     "  Anion;   *i!von\l  notable  characUriatiea  po>B«a.^p4l  by  tbl« 
wiMl.  [.fan  to  be  the  aeverlly  of  ItH  logic.     In  one 

iui]'  aUo  from   the  usual  Euglj>li  uiaMieinatical 

tr<*u'  Mie  atudeof,  warniug  him  agaiiiat  tihi  prob- 

able eiiur  and  ^iviug  him  advic.     Thia  is  a  feature  which  aliould  be 
ewvuira^ed.    .    .  A  work  which  fteema  to  leave  no  dlfDcnlty  nnnotk*^." 

Spherical  Trigonometry  for  the  use  of  Colleges 

and  Schools.  By  the  late  I.  Todhunticr,  M.A.,  K.KS. 
Ilcvisod  by  J.  G.  Leathkm,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

'•'■■  ilate  Db.  LE*Tinui  ou  the  way 

I'l  we  hope  llie  Ijook  may  haw 
■  Hdor  liad.'* 


in  v.- 

Ml'" 


Solutions  of  the  Problems  and  Theorems, 
in  Smith  and  Bryant's  Geometry.  By  Chablks 
Smith,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  83.  Gd. 

Second  Edition.    Now  Heady. 


By  Professor 

D.    T.     (^WVIJBE- 


Practical  Botany  for  Beginners. 

F.    O.    BowBR,    ScD.,    F.K.S.,    and 
Vacoham,  M.A.     Globe  8vo,  3b.  Cd. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Magnetism  and  Elec- 
tricity. Being  a  Laborator)'  Course  for  Schools  of 
Science.  By  H.  E.  ITAULEY.B.Sc.Lond.  GlobeSvo, 'i.i.  (id. 

h'tuniUonnl  S'lfg.—*'  It  1^  intjHHDiible  to  apeak  to.j  hlt^lily  of  v))i«  Ixjok." 

An  Elementary  Book  on  Electricity  and  Magne 

tiim,  and  their  .Applications.     By  Professors  D.  C.  and 
J.  P.  Jacksok.     Illustrated.     Crown  ttvo,  7b.  Cd. 

A   College   Text  Book   of  Chemistry.      By   Iua 

Hkv^'  M       I'.vti:.  .  rnwn  8VO,  8s.  6d.  net. 
Uofinl  I  '.-la/.— "Tills   textbook  l»   wiitteu   In  an 

extremely  .  '  •*,  and  in  quite  up  to  ilate.     .     .         Can  Ih* 

recomuK-iui"!  :n  it  thoi'tri^Mii  v  loutiJ  tvit-book  of  ohcinlstry." 

Introduction  to  Chemistry  and  Physios.      By 

Professor  W.  H.  Pebkis.  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Bkva!« 
Lkan,   D.Sc,   B.A.Lond.      In   Two    Vols.     Globe   8^-o, 
2s.  each. 
filucnliiiHnl  Sttrs — "  We  have  little  doubt  but  tills  nlilion   will  be 

eagerly  welccuncd  by  all  who  wImIi  a  trtiatworthy   uianual  nn  rhe  oun*. 

eloiiieiiUry  sectiona  of  cheiiiiatry  and  phyaica." 

Mabtin's  Stbeet,  London,  W.C. 


CONTRACTORS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 

C.  E.  MULLER,~ORME  &  CO., 

148,    HIGH    HOL.BOBN, 
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*WO     AT 

IM,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester    [Adjoining  Owens  Colkge). 
Manufacturers    of   Apparatus  for   Teaclwtg 

CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, 
MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTATICS,  &c. 

Dealers  in  pure  ant)  Commercial 
Cbemtcale. 

I^^  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  COLLEGES, 

SCHOOLS.  INSTITUTES,  4c. -^d 

Soientiflc    Glass-Blowing    from    Sketch 
promptly   exeoated   by  oar 
own    workmen. 
Soientiflc  Apparatus  Repaired. 

Students'  Sets  of  Apparatus. 

NEW    ELECTRICAL     LI8T,-dU8T    REAOr )  p^g.^   p^^g 
SPECIAL     LIST    OF     BALANCES  , 

REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

(DR.    POCKLINQTON'B    FORM). 


b^«» 


For  Colleges  and  Schools. 

IMPROVED    PATTERN. 

ALL    PARTS    READILY    VISIBLE. 

SILVER    VALVES. 

This  Preis  has  been  ipecially  designed  for  the  use  of  Teachers, 
&c..  who  desire  to  illustrate  the  great  multiplication  of  force 
obtainable  by  utilising  the  laws  of  Hydrostatics  atone;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  found  useful  for  experiments  on  regelation, 
&c..  where  pressures  amounting  to  half-a*ton  or  upwards  are 
required. 

:•-     Ppice    £2    2a.     "•£ 

BPBCIAI.  EDUCATIVE  APPARATUS,  MADE  IN  OUR  OWN  WOBK- 
SHOPS.    LATEST  PATTERNS. 

LABORATORY    BENCHES,    FUME    CHAMBERS.    <Sc. 
PBOJECTION    LANTERNS. 

E.Nyl'IKIK.S  .SOLICITEII. 

^4,    Commercial    Street,    LEEDS. 


Iriib  Brajicb.-DD6LDI:  ^9,  GREIT  BRUfiSWKK 


SESSION     1901-19 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  ?ALU 
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Balances,  Agate  in  Metal,  Edges  and   Planet,  Levelling 
Plummet,  Special  Support  for  Beam,  and  Turn  Button  Tn 

Lever. 
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Cases  for  above  So.  Sd.  and  10a.  each 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM 
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PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO, 

Scientific  Apparatus  Maker*, 
BIRMINQ] 


TO    THE 

CAMBRIDGE 


HIGHER     LOO 
EXAMINATION. 
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By  the  Tntort  of  the  University  Examinatio«  I 
Institution. 

Containing  particulars  as  to  bonks  recommended  for] 

1903,  and  general  suggestions  for  a  method  u(  stud] 

statistical  tables  (not  obtainable  elsewhere). 

New  Edition,  80  pages,  obtainable  post  fne. 
Candidate  by  writing  to  the  Manager  of  the  lott 
Mr.  E.  S.  Weyuootb,  MJL,  97,  Southampton 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


sfifl 
ledoe 


401  U.E.P.I.  Candidates  prepared  suooeosfi 
Examination  during  1896-1901,ol  whom  09  gained  j 
At  the  Ezcuniuation  held  in  December,  I'JOO,  whioh 
fined  to  Mathematics  and  Languages,  of  the  three 
dates  who  took  distinction  In  German  two  were  pr«{ 
this  Institution ;  so  also  was  one  of  the  two  who  li 
tinotion  in  French.  Also  in  Mathematica,  one  of  I 
who  took  a  first  doss  was  prepared  by  one  u(  the  Mathc 
Tutors  of  the  Institution.  At  the  June,  1901,  Exam 
60  U.E.r.I.  candidates  passed,  of  whom  13  took  t 
First  Class  or  Distinctiou. 
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iSIOKAL  OPINIONS  ON  THE   EDUCATION    BILL  22) 

OF   INTEREST.    Oeoeral;  Scottish  :  Irish  ;  Welsh  :  Current  History  225 

OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATION,  JULY,  1902.    Revuion  Test  Papers  aa9 

OXFORD  LCCAL  EXAMINATION,  JULY,  1902.     Revision  Test  Papers  232 

IMARY   OXFORD   LOCAL   EXAMINATION,  JULY,   1902.    Revision  Test  Papers  2J4 

ITS  OF  RECENT   SCHOOL  BOOKS   AND   APPARATUS  255 
rOHDBROB : 

Dalleate  "Wet"  Teit  for  Potassium.    By  CIIAS.  W.  MALE  24.) 

w  fralnlng  and  Re|ist»ation  of  Teachers.    By  SARA  A.  BURSTALL,  B.A.  -MO 


EonHon 

MAC  MILL  AN    AND    CO.,    Limited 

NEW   YORK  :     TUK  MACMILLAN   COMPANY 
1902 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIS' 


T»wwTwwt»in«»»mmnt>innmTmim»i 


By  CYRIL  RANSOM E.  M.A. 
A  Short   History   of  England.      Fiuin  ilie 

Karliest  TiruM  to  the  Death  of  Qucfu  Victofia. 
Kleveutb  Editioa.  With  Tiiblo.s,  Plnas,  Jlaps,  Index, 
40.  Crovvn  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Or,  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each. 
P4BT  I.:  To  the  Death  of  Elizubeth,  A.D.  liX)3. 
Part  II.  :   A.l>.  Iffi3  to  1901. 

A  Summary  of  Ransome's  Short  History 

of  England.  With  2U  Maps  and  Plau^,  and  S4 
fienc'iilogiiul  'I'ables.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER.  M.A..  LL.D. 
A  Student's  History  of  England.     Fiodi 

the  Earliest  Times  to  18a5.  In  One  Volume,  with  37H 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12m.  Or,  in  Three  l^arts 
Vol.  I.  ■  B.C.  55  to  A.O.  IWW.  Willi  173  Illustrftliou^•. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  Vol.  II.  :  150J  to  1089.  With  96  Illus- 
tratious.  Crown  8vo,  ■»<.  Vol.  III. :  lOW.)  to  \S.Vi. 
With  109  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  48. 

Preparatory   Questions   on    the   above.     By  II. 

somi:bvkij.,  M..A..  .VK^i.staiit  Mastir  ai  Kiirrow  Sennol. 
I  rown  Hvo,  Is. 

A    School    Atlas    of    English     History. 

With  Ct)  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Batiks,  A,c.   Fcap.  4to,  6s. 

Outline  of  English   History,  B.C.  55  to 

A.D.  1901.  With  9i;  Woodont-;  and  Maps.  Pcap.  Hvo. 
-2f.  (id. 


By  Ihe  Rev.  D.  MORRIS.  B  A. 
A  Class- Book   History   of  England.     I>e- 

•ligncd  for  the  noe  of  Students  preparing  for  the 
I.  niver^ity  Local  Kxaminations,  the  London  Uni>crsity 
Matriculation,  Ac.  With  4  Historical  Map.i,  20  Plans 
of  Battles,  and  .30  other  IlluKtratious.  Otic  JfniiiUnl 
ami  Fit»t  Tlumaami.     Fc*p.  8vu,  38.  Od. 


By  PROFESSOR  GANOL 

unstated  and  Edited  by  E.  .\tkisson,  Pli.I)..  F.C.s. ;  and 
Professor  A.  W.  Rkinold,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physios 
in  the  Koyal  Naval  College,  Oreonwiili. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics,  Experi- 
mental and  Applied  With  9  Coloured  Pistes  and 
Maps,  and  1,04S  \Vix>dcuts,     Crown  8vo,  15s. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  General  Readers 

and  Young  Persons.    With  7  Plali'^,  032  Woodcuts, 
and  an  .\ppeudix  of  (Questions.     Crown  Nto,  7s.  (>d. 

By  Dr.  B.  H.  KENNEDY. 
The   Revised    Latin   Primer.      Crown   Kvo, 

2'.  (jd. 

The  Shorter  Latin  Primer.    Crown  8vo,  Is. 
Exercises  on  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer. 

Hy  >f.  O.  and  J.  lO.  KKNNhnv  and  If.  Wilkinson-,  M.A. 

(   r.,ivil  Hvo,  \f..  Gd. 

I    KKY,  for  thf  use  of  Ma3lfrt  only. 
2.«.  9rf.  net,  pout  fref. 


By  ARTHUR  SIDQWICK.  M.A. 
A  First  Greek  Writer.     Crown  Hvc 

.(     A  /'  r,   Jor  Ihe    use  o]  ifail^rs  mlltlj 
OS.  2jrf.  iiet,  pott  fre. 

Introduction    to    Greek    Prose 

sition.     With  Exercises.     Crown  Hvo,  3«. 

.4    KEY,  jar  the  use  o]  Mastera  onlyj^ 
&5.  3d.   IK'/,  poit  free. 

Scenes  from  Greek  Plays.     Rugby 

•Vhiidged  and  .adapted  for  the  usu  of   Sch' 
8vi>,  Is.  (kl.  each. 

Aristophanes.  -The  Clouds,   The  Frogs. 

IMutiis. 

Euripides.— Iphigenia  in   Taiiris.     The   Cyd 

Kloctra.     .Mcestis.     Bocohae.     Ilccuba.     )r«d4 

An  Introduction  to  Greek  Verse  Coi 

sition.      Hy     \htbi."Ii    SitM.rticK,     M..V  ,    and 
MoiiKK,  .M.A.     With  Kxercises.     Crown  Svo 

.^    KEY,  for  the  mt  of  Matlrn  onhjl 
6*.  i^d.  ntt,  post  j'rei , 


toE 
toOl 


By  T.  K.  ARNOLD.  M.A 

Arnold's  Practical  Introduction  to 
Prose  Composition.     Hy  (i.  liiiAXviiaj; 
I). I).,  Dean  of  Wostmiiistur.    b*. 

.1    A' AT,  for  the  tise  of  Manten  out 
6».  2Jrf.  net,  post  free. 

Arnold's  Practical  Introduction 

Prose    Composition.     By   F.vf.i.vn    Vbbok, 
LL.1>.     (  rown  Hvo,  3s,  (id. 

.1    KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  mUj) 
3«.  Sii.  tut,  jiost  free. 

By  LEON  CONTANSEAU,  M.A. 

A    Practical    Dictionary   of  the    Fi 

and  English  Languages.     Post  M\o.  H<.  CkI 

A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  French 
English  Languages.  Being  u  car.ful  Abridj 
of  the  .\iahor>  ••  Practieal  French  and  K 
Dictionary.'' preserving  all  the  roost  useful  featfl 
the  Original,  condensed  in  a  much  smaller  vi 
Square  18mo,  U.  I'd. 

B)  A.  A.  SOMERVILLE,  M.A. 
A   First    French   Writer.     For  ih? 

Lower  and  Middlo  Forms  of  Schools.    Crown  1 


By  ENNIS  RICHMOND. 

'•Boyhood,"  and  "Through  E 
Manhood." 

The  Mind  of  a  Child.    Crown  Svo.  sj 


Author  of  ••Boyhood."  and  "Through  Boyfc 
Manhood." 


LONGMANS,    GREEN    k    CO.,    London.    Nkw    Youk,    .ujd    Bombav. 
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SUMMER  HOLIDAYS  ABROAD, 

^  GAZE'S 

Picturesque  Continental  Tours. 


TO 


LE17ING  LONDON. 


(Hand,    The    Rhine    .n  ^ov,of  J""®  9»  23,  July  7,  21, 
ind  Belgium    -        -     '"^  ^^Y^l   Aug.  4,  18,  Sept.  1, 15,  29 

-  171  rin    i  J""e    9,  23,   July  7,   21, 

-  ''^  °°-   (  Aug.  4,  18,  Sept.  1,  15,  29 

17    do. 


ine    and    Switzer 
and     - 


illand,    North    Ger- 
lany  and    Denmark 

e  Black  Forest  and 
Switzerland  - 

rjs     and     Switzer- 
and     - 


13.1  do 


14   do. 


sntral  Germany  and     qu  r4r^ 
'^-  Luther  Country     ^^'^  °°- 


jho 


luphiny  and    Savoy  19    do. 

enna,    The   Danube  rm  -j^ 

ind   Austrian    Alps  ^ -'  °°' 

le  Cities  and  Lakes 
)f  Northern    Italy    - 

IB      Pyrenees      and  .«      .^    j  Sept.  12, 


(  June  9,  30,  July  1, 
[  Aug.  11 

(  June  13,  27,   July  11,  25, 
(  Aug.  8,  27,  Sept.   5,  19 

(  June    17,    July  1,   15,    29 
1  Aug.  12,  26,  Sept.  9,  23,  Oct.  7 

f  June  18,  July  16, 
(  Aug.  13 

f  June  27,  July  18, 
i  Aug.  8 

f  July  16, 
I  Aug.  23 


20  do.  !  g«P'V°' 


evennes 


f 


Oct.  3 


and  STEAMER  TICKETS  for  all  paita  issueJ  iu  advance.     No  booking  fees. 
UPS  to  the  principal  Seaside  &  Inland  Resorts,  includiHg  Hotel  Accommodation,  &c. 
kCHTlNQ  CRUISES  to  the  Western  Highlands,  Orkneys,  &c. 
►URS  through  ENGLAND.   IRELAND,  SCOTLAND  and  WALES. 

r»i*«    row    OwiTKU'm    MTewr    Pvagpaknxmaai    ot    Hltfls-Cl»«a    &    Potsal»z> 

^ContlnanUI  Time  Table ;  Correct,  Compact,  Complete,  of  all  Bookeellert,  1/^  or  from  the  Publiihere,  bf  Poet  1/3. 


RY     GAZE     &     SONS,)  53,  Queen  Victoria   Street,  E.G., 
LONDON.  [  and  Branches, 

Telephone  3O0Q.  I.  2.  3.  HOLBORN.  Telej;rame  "QAZE, '  LONDON 

OaM'a  Intarpratera  at  the  Chief  Contlaeatal  Termliii. 
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THE   ANSTEY    PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

j        COLLEGE   FOR  WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

Iiln^'B  SwedUh   System  of  Educational 
and   Medical    Gymnastics 

it  thoroughly  taught. 

THK  OOLLEOB  U  iltiuted  tn  >  raott  linlthy  ud  beaatlfol  >pat, 
and  AOCiimniodfttu  32  ntudentit,  wlio  ar«  prepared  for  prorputooal  work 
and  Introduced  to  reiiiuneralh-e  ikii*U. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  OAMES,  BWIMMIMO,  OAHCIMO  and 
Voioa  Production  are  alio  tanfbt. 

Candldatoa  ahould  b«  brlRlil,  hnalUiy,  Intelligent,  womanly,  aiid 
well  .educated. 

Tb«  courae  lanta  two  years  and  thi«  coat  la  about  £100  a  year. 

AgB  or  adminlon  18  to  SS. 

Id  the  cue  of  glrla  who  are  not  atrong,  or  well  developed,  S  year*, 
training  la  necaiuary,  which  In  Ihln  case  Include*  Wood  Carring. 

Apply  to — Tht  Fritieiimt,  Thi  l.ttutoUHi,  H'lUMntrn. 

DATCHELOR      TRAINING       COLLEGE 
FOR    TBACHBRS, 
CjiiiBCRwai.L   Obovi,    S.E. 
Principal— Mlaa  Rioo. 
MitlrtM$  0/  Methcd — IfUs  Carpicnteil 
Other  Teachcm  and  Lectarera. 
Provider  a  practical    courae   of  prDfeulonal    training   for  Teaobeia  la 
Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  claaa  teaching  In  the 

DATCHBLOR  (400  pupils)  and  other  anhoola 
STUDENTS    PRKPARKD    FOB     THE     CAMBRIDGE     TEACHERS' 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 
FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  annually  to  a  University  Graduate  In 

September  nr  January,  when  the  C<Hlege  courses  be^fln.      Also 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  prefarlng  for  the  EjamlnaOons  of  the 

National  Fro«Del  Union.      Also 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Inter.  Artx  or  Cambridge 

Higher  LoAal  Examination. 

Fees  :  £I&  to  £20  a  year  for  nuD-residenta. 

A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Terms  inoderatB. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Mlai   M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.(Lond.). 

A  Residential  College  providing  a  Tear's  Prorsasional  Training 
for  Secondary  Teachera. 

The  Courae  Ineludea  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  OertlScata 
^hflory  and  Practice),  and  for  the  Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  London 
Unlveralty.  The  itudenta  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lectures  on 
Teaching,  In  addillan  to  those  of  the  resident  and  visiling  lecturers. 
Ample  opportunity  Is  given  for  practice  lu  teaching  Science,  Languagee, 
Malhematica,  and  other  subjects  in  various  schools  in  Cambridge. 

Studenta  are  admitted  In  January  and  In  September.  Full  particulars 
as  to  qualifications  for  adniission.  Scholarships,  and  Bursaries,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  (he  PRiNcirxL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(t-'nirrrsi/if  of  Loiuion), 

TORE  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

Department  for  Professional  Training  In  Teaching. 

Head  ofUie  Department— Hiss  Baxkah  Roskktbon,  B.A. 

The  Course  Includes  full  preparation  for  the  Examinations  for  the 

Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Unlreraltles  of  Loudon  and  Cambridge, 

held  annually  In  December. 


UNIVERSITT  COLLEOE,  BRISTOL.  Sessional  Courses 
are  organised  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Sclenlinc,  Inter, 
mediate  Arte  and  Inteiniedlate  Science  Examlnationa  of  the  Unlveralty 
of  London,  and  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Se.  Degree  Work.  Composition  Fi>e  for 
each  of  the  above  Oouiaes,  iliS  13i.  per  session.  Registration  Fee  Uue 
Guinea. 

Complete  Three  Tean'Oouraes  are  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical, 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Couraes  for  Studenta  intending  to  become 
Architects  and  Surveyors.  The  College  is  the  only  Institution  In  the  Weet 
of  England  which  providea  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 
A  Lart  II  ts  sacH  AproiMTSD  as  Tin«R  to  thc  Wohim  Stddemti. 

Several  SniuLAhsniPs  will  be  offered  for  Competition  In  June. 

For  full  i&foniiatioii  see  Prospectiu,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  on 
application.      JAJiBS  RAFTER,  Secretary. 


BOYAL    HOLLOWAY    COLLEGE 
FOR    WOMEN. 

(UniTepilty  of  London.) 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Ten  Entrance  Scholarships  from  £75 
to  £40  and  several  Bursaries  of  £S0,  tenable  for  three  yeara  at  (he 
College,  win  beawanled  on  the  results  of  an  Biaminatlon  to  lie  bold  from 
July  let  to  6th,  1C02.  Names  uiuit  be  ent«r<.<l  before  June  3rd.  llie  Col. 
leita  prepares  atndenta  for  London  Degrees  and  also  for  Oxford  Honours 
Eiamlnstiona.  Inclusl%-e  fee,  fW  a  year.  Tlie  Easter  Term  begins  April 
21st.  For  Forms  of  Entry  and  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ROTAL  lloLLOWAY  C<ju.imt,  EoiiAH,  ScRnKr, 


MODERN   LANGUAGE   HOLIDAY  COURSES,  1 

Org&uised  by  the  Teachers'  Guild, 
o 


•^^ 


FRENCH    COURSES 

At     rrOUItB     cuid     HCOlWFllil 

Commoiioing  at  Tours  on  JuJy  .Slst,  and  at  Hoiiflsl 
OD  AugUBt  Ist. 

SPANISH     COURSE     at    SANTANDB 

Commonclng  on  August  5th. 


i^™| 


Handbook,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  Courses, 
post  free,  from  the  Office  of  the  GuiW,  ] 

71.    GOWER    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  I 

AND  ROYAL  GOLLEBE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL     < 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC.  | 

rt(nm-HlS    MAJESTY    THE     KIS'Q. 
/■rtslrfCTl— H  U.K.   The    I'rinct.   oi    Walis,    K,0. 


haw 
1.    "B 

ml 


Local   Centre   Examinatlona,  held  annmtlly  In  March  an^ 

At  all  ceulres  In  London  and  at  a  few  Suburban  centrea  they  arai 
N'oveiiiber  an<l  December,  u  will  as  .March and  April.    (See  Syllal 

School  Exanninationa,  held  three  times  a  year,  viz.,  March  and 
June  and  July,  and  October  and  November.  (See  Syltabua  B.lj 
for  the  June — Jnly  Examination  will  be  received  on  or  before  Mi 
1»03. 

Spodmen  Theory  Papers  set  In  the  Local  Centre  and  Scbo 
Inailonaof  IBiKlto  1901  inclusive,  can  lie  obtained  on  applior" 
Ontral  Olllce.    Price  S-l.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

Copies  of  Syllabiuas  A  and  U,  and  all  Information,  will  b*  i 
application  to — 

Jauis  Mna,  StmtaTy,  14,  Hanover  Bqnan,  I 

Telcprraphlc  Address— "Associa,  London." 

WEBTFIELD    COLLEGE    (FOR    WOMK 

HaMPSTKAD,   IjOXDOM.  j 

FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  value  of  from  CM  to  MO  a  j 
two  years,  will  b«  offered  for  coir.jietJMoo  at  an  Examination  to] 
r>n  Junr  24th  aud  3v>th,  VMH. 

Csridldatv.4  must  not  be  under  IS  years  of  age,  and  must  hav 
the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University  of  London. 
cessful   candiilates  will   be  reiinired  to  conic  into  residence  ii 
next,  and  tii  r«sd    for  the    B.A.  or  B.Sc.    Degrt^e  of  the  UnlY« 
IX)n(ton.     Entranre  forms  and  full  iiarticuUrs  may  be  obtained  flf 
SfKTi-tary,  Miss  S.  M.  Sun:.  I 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEAGHB 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Taaehart 
College  of  Preceptora,  Headmlitreaaaa^  Aaaooiatlon,  AaaoolaMrt 
Aaaistant-Hlatreasea,  and  Privat*  Sehoola'  AaaodattoB.) 
Addna—H,  Oowia  BTRxn,  Lokdoh,  W.O. 
Xsgistrar— MIsa  AONBS  O.  COOPER. 

This  Agency  has  been  eaubliahed  for  the  purpose  of  anablln(  1 
to  llDd  work  without  unnecesaaiy  coat.  All  lees  hare  tbarafla 
calculated  on  the  loweat  baala  to  oorer  the  working  expaoaaa  J 

Hcadmlalresaea  of  Public  and  Private  SchooU,  and  Paranta  M 
Teachers,  or  Teachen  seeking  appointments,  are  Invited  In  appM 
Agency.  "] 

Many  Oradnatea  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Sehoola  and  Prlvala  III 
Vlalting  Teachers  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  apeolal  autOeeta;] 
Teachers  of  various  natlonalltlea ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Tad 
on  the  Register,  aud  every  endeavour  Is  made  to  aopply  inltabtl 
datea  for  any  vacancy.  ! 

School  Partnerships  and  Tranafera  ara  arranged.  J 

Office  houra— B.30  a.m.  to  .l.ao  p.m.  Houra  for  lnt«rvi«««  ■ 
W.SO  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  J  p.m.  to  i  p.m. ;  Wednesdays  to  LW  pJ 
when  the  office  is  closed. j 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSFTY  WOMEN  TEAOHEl 

Supplies  experienced  Teachers,  with  University  distinctions  In  f 

Mathematics,    English   Language  and    Literature,    History,     Ecol 

French,     Oerman,   lUlian  and  Science,     to    PUBLIC    AlID    "■ 

SCHOOLS,  as : 

(1)    iBBISTAHT  HIBT8EBBEB. 

(1>    BKSIDBHT   UD   VIBITiaS  TBICBEM  for  special! 
g)    LECTURERS. 

(4)  EUMIHERB.  The  Examinatlona  are  eondnctad  In  Pnfel 
Private  Schools  In  all  subjecia  by  written  pap«ra.a| 
ro-t  by  Examiners  of  lonj  professional  alandlnC  aadi 
tlonat  exparlenoa. 

Applications  to   be  made  to  Hiss  Oai'inK,  Sea,   48,   MaU  (]h| 
KenalJigton,  W. 


r,    Ecoi 
ID    P^ 
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(CENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

>>>  >S>  Ckavo*  SncET,  Chaiiimg  Cross,  W.C 

(Tit^ftftk  AJdrat—"  DiDASKALos,  Lomdon.") 

Cimli-ft-i^  by  MiM  Loi'isA  Bkouoh,  late  Reipsirar  of  ihe  Taacben' 
OiML  IraatT  Saerataiy  of  the  Wonen'a  Rducuion  Union,  Teacben' 
T<Mi(ndM(ialntioo  Sociely,  &c,  u<d  Mist  A.  .M.  Mfads. 

NIa  BaooGK  and  Mu>  Mr^ot  tupply  Univcnity  Graduiiei,  Tnuned 
matOmifam  Tncbos  for  Public  High  Schools  and  Privaii  SchooU, 
1f|MMT«dMf«  of  Special  Sabj«cu,  Kindergarten  Mifitrasca,  &c.,  as  well 
aft  Ki^bk  and  Fareicn  Governesses  for  Private  Families* 

Xo  charge  is  made  to  employers  until  an  engagement  is  effrcted. 
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rEACHING     OF      MATHEMATICS 
PREPARATORY     SCHOOLS. 

By  Charles  Godkkev,  M.A. 
t  Mathematical  Master  at  Winchester  College. 

Id  probably  be  of  advantage  l)oth  to  pre- 
tory  and  public  schools  if  there  were  a 
sr  understanding  between  the  two  bodies 
stage  at  which  various  subjects  should  he 
In  a  recent  pubUcation  of  the  Board  of 
n("  Preparatory  School  for  Boys,"  vol.  vi.), 
of  essays  by  preparatory-school  masters, 
rery  writer  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
of  private  schools  are  determined  by  the 
ents  of  public  schools.  This  consideration 
the  present  writer's  excuse  for  venturing 
fith  a  subject  of  which  he  has  no  direct 
;e — the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  pre- 
schools.  Necessarily,  he  cannot  speak 
than  one  public  school ;  but  he  believes 
t  of  the  views  he  expresses  will  be  found 
general  accord  with  the  report  of  the 
;tical  Association  Committee,  a  body  in 
jost  of  the  chief  public  schools  are 
ed. 

^m         I. — Geometry. 

esent  plan  is  to  begin  with  Euclid  pure 
le  at  the  age  of  12  or  earlier.  Under  tliis 
:  is  to  be  feared  that  most  boys  fail  to 
Icnowledge  of  geometry,  though  they  may 
vrite  out  propositions. 
t  the  matter  bluntly,  the  average  boy 
it  to  do  any  Euclid   at   his   preparatory 

»gnia  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  boy  of 
ip  abilities,  who  will,  of  course,  begin 
idy  at  an  earlier  age.  Still  less  is  it 
that  the  study  of  geometry  should  be  post- 
Ihe  public-school  stage.  On  the  contrary, 
writer's  opinion  that  geometry  may  be 
an  e\'en  earlier  age  than  is  usual, 
lly  kind  of  geometry  for  which  an  average 
ipe  before  the  age  of  14  is  experimental 
■ — drawing,  measuring,  and  discovery. 
f  he  will  not  discover  things  very  quickly, 
^Mocess    of  discovery  ought    not   to   be 

BVoL.  4-] 


quickened  unduly  by  too  many  direct  statements 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

When  a  boy  has  done  a  sufficient  number  of 
exercises  like  this — "  Draw  a  triangle  whose  sides 
are  5-3  cm.,  6-7  cm.,  4-25  cm. :  measure  the  angles 
in  degrees,  and  add  them  together  " — he  may,  per- 
haps, have  taught  himself  a  few  important  things 
about  triangles.  Assuming  that  one  or  two  im- 
possible cases  have  been  introduced,  he  may 
have  decided  that  the  longest  side  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides.  He  will 
probably  have  noticed  that  the  sum  of  the  angles 
hovers  round  the  value  180'.  He  may  be  led  to 
notice  that  the  longest  side  is  opposite  the  greatest 
angle,  and  so  forth. 

By  extending  and  varying  the  exercises  the 
teacher  will  gradually  lead  up  to  the  generalisation 
that  three  data  are  sufficient  for  the  construction 
of  a  triangle  ;  that  two  data  are  not  enough  ;  and 
that  four  data  lead  to  serious  difficulties. 

The  above  is  an  instance  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  "  experimental  geometry."  Even  this  ele- 
mentary set  of  exercises  postulates  a  fair  amount 
of  previous  work :  a  boy  cannot  draw  a  line  of 
4-25  cin.  satisfactorily  without  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tice ;  and  the  process  of  measuring  an  angle  is  not 
free  from  pitfalls. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  attempt  to  outline,  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  paper,  a  course  of  experi- 
mental geometry.  Such  a  course  is  being  arranged 
in  text-book  form  by  Mr.  Eggar,  of  Eton.  In 
the  meantime,  we  have  two  capital  books  in 
Hamilton  and  Kettle's  "  First  Geometry  Book  " 
(Edward  Arnold,  is.);  and  Campbell  and  Phillip's 
"Observational  Geometry"  (Harper  Brothers). 

It  may  be  useful  to  specify  what  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  in  the  way  of  instruments.  The  set 
used  at  Winchester  contains  : — 

(i)  A  hard  pencil.  This  must  be  kept  carefully 
sharpened  ;  not  to  a  point,  which  wears  quickly, 
but  to  a  chisel-edge.  A  piece  of  glass-paper  is  a 
useful  adjunct  to  a  box. 

(2)  A  pair  of  compasses.  The  steel  point  ought 
to  be  of  moderately  good  quality ;  with  a  blunt 
point  it  is  difficult  to  do  good  work.  The  compass 
ought  to  take  a  pencil  of  ordinary  size.  If  the 
pencil  is  kept  in  by  means  of  a  screw,  there  must 
be  some  arrangement  to  prevent  the  screw  from 
coming  out  entirely;  otherwise  it  will  he  lost. 

(3)  A  pair  of  dividers  with  good  points.    Dividers 
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rather  than  ruler  should  generally  be  used  for  mea- 
suring or  transferring  distances. 
(4^  A  set  square. 

(5)  A  graduated  scale  with  bevelled  edges.  It 
is  important  that  the  scale  should  be  graduated 
in  the  best  way.  On  one  edge  should  be  inches 
and  tenths  (not  eighths  or  twelfths) ;  on  the  other 
edge  centimetres  and  millimetres.  Manufacturers 
have  an  unfortunate  way  of  labelling  centimetres 
"  metre  ";  this  confuses  the  pupil. 

Boys  should  be  trained  to  be  equally  familiar 
with  inches  and  centimetres.  Decimals  should  be 
used  always,  vulgar  fractions  never.  The  first 
place  of  decimals  can  be  read  directly  from  the 
scale;  with  a  little  practice  the  second  place  of 
decimals  can  be  guessed. 

(6)  A  semi-circular  protractor  for  measuring 
angles :  the  rectangular  shape  is  unintelh'gible 
to  the  young. 

Such  a  box  can  be  bought  for  five  shillings,  or 
less.  With  these  instruments  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  an  accuracy  of  i  per  cent.  Of  course  it  is 
unnecessary  to  ink  in  the  figures. 

A  boy  may  be  provided  with  this  equipment  as 
soon  a.s  he  is  old  enough  to  sharpen  a  pencil  ;  and 
before  be  comes  to  Euclid  or  a  public  school  he 
ought  to  have  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
main  roads  of  geometry.  The  object  of  early 
geometrical  teaching  should  be  to  interest,  and  to 
arouse  the  spirit  of  discovery.  Didactic  teaching 
should  be  avoided ;  well  chosen  exercises  will 
speak  for  themselves. 

Formal  proofs  must  not  be  demanded  or  given  ; 
but,  of  course,  constructions  should  not  be  taught 
as  mere  rules.  It  is  easy  to  convince  a  sensible 
child  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  simple  construc- 
tions. To  take  the  case  of  the  bisection  of  an 
angle  ;  the  first  step  is  to  cut  off  equal  lengths 
from  the  two  legs  of  the  angle.  What  is  the 
object  of  this  step  ?  A  boy  will  soon  be  persuaded 
of  the  necessity  of  the  proceeding  if  he  tries  to 
perform  the  rest  of  the  construction  without  making 
the  legs  equal  ;  he  will  find  that  the  resulting  line 
is  not  in  the  middle.  A  little  talk  about  symmetry 
will  clinch  the  matter ;  though,  of  course,  such  a 
formidable  word  as  "symmetry"  would  not  be 
used  at  first.  If  it  were  put  to  him  in  the  light  of 
treating  both  legs  of  the  angle  fairly,  not  favouring 
one  rather  than  the  other,  he  would  be  fully  satis- 
fied. The  fact  is  that  most  things  in  elementary 
work  depend  on  symmetry.  Not  everything,  it  is 
true;  but  such  a  construction  as  II.  11  must  be 
postponed  to  a  stage  when  a  wider  knowledge  of 
theory  has  been  gained. 

The  elementary  constructions  should  be  practised 
till  they  are  as  familiar  as  the  multiplication  table. 
Some  of  them  admit  of  various  methods ;  per- 
pendiculars and  parallels  can  be  drawn  either 
by  Euclid's  method,  or,  better,  by  sliding  a  set 
square  on  a  straight  edge.  A  boy  will  probably 
find  out  a  way  for  himself  if  he  is  allowed  to  try  ; 
later  on  he  can  be  guided  to  the  best  possible  way. 

He  should  be  encouraged  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  drawing  by  measuring  his  result.  There  will 
generally  be  a  small  error ;  so  tell  him  that  be  may 


be  pleased  with  his  drawing  if  the  error  is 
1  per  cent,  of  the  thing  be  is  measuring, 
metically  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  f 
roughly  reducing  the  error  to  a  percentage 
whole  measurement. 

Another  way  of  rendering  the  work  intere 
to  direct  the  pupil  to  make  estimates  befon 
for  instance,  in  constructing  an  equilateral  tr 
let  him  begin  by  putting  a  little  cross  virh 
judges  that  the  vertex  will  fall.  Exercises  5 
the  following  give  excellent  training  :  "  Usii 
set  square  only,  draw  a  straight  line  which  yc 
to  be  four  inches  long,  5  centimetres  long;  a 
what  you  have  drawn.  Draw  a  line  and  gi 
length  in  inches,  in  centimetres ;  then  tes 
guess.  With  ruler  only  draw  an  angle  of  5c 
it.  What  is  the  size  of  the  angle  I  have 
on  the  black-board  "  ?  (A  black-board  pro 
will  be  needed  if  this  question  is  to  be  settle 

As  to  the  order  in  which  constructions  an 
taken,  we  have  a  free  hand.  Euclid's  ordei 
necessarily  the  best.  For  instance,  the  prol 
circumscribing  a  circle  to  a  triangle  can  b 
with  as  an  exercise  on  the  fact  that  the  1 
points  equidistant  from  two  given  points 
perpendicular  bisector  of  their  join.  The  p 
of  inscribing  and  escribing  circles  to  a  t 
will  come  naturally  at  about  the  same 
Probably  the  question  of  order  will  settle  it 
a  few  years'  time  by  a  process  of  survival 
competing  text-books.  In  the  meantime  t« 
have  to  use  their  own  discretion.  Some  co 
tions  can  be  based  on  common  sense  ;  other 
some  theoretical  knowledge. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  take  the  1 
area.  Euclid's  three  problems  I.,  42,  44,  4j 
to  be  nothing  but  a  cumbrous  way  of  dealin 
the  area  of  a  polygon.  These  problems  01 
be  omitted,  and  replaced  by  the  draught 
method  of  reducing  the  number  of  sides 
polygon  one  by  one  till  he  gets  a  triangle  o 
area. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  i,  the  pentagon  ABC 
reduced  to  an  equal  quadrilateral  AB( 
drawing  DF  parallel  to  CE  to  meet  AE  pn 


fi»i. 


A  repetition  of  the  process  reduces  the  1 
lateral  to  a  triangle  ;  the  base  and  altitude 
triangle  are  measured ;  and  the  area  is  ha 
product. 

Now  this  is  much  simpler  and  more  usef 
Euclid's  way,  and  can  be  practised  as  so< 
boy  knows  that  triangles  on  the  same  ba 
between  the  same  parallels  are  equal  in  ares 
of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  bring  it  in 
So  the  question  arises,  how  can   a 


Ige  of  this  interesting  fact  without  toiling 
leep  and  thorny  way  of  Eudid  I.  1-38  ? 
)esl  way  to  give  a  child  an  idea  of  what 
ans  is  to  make  him  draw  figures  on  square- 
iper  and  count  the  number  of  squares  in 
res.  A  graduated  series  of  exercises  will 
(ccur  to  any  practical  teacher.  Begin  with 
es,   but    never   tell   the   boy   to    multiply 

the  number  of  units  in  length  and 
;  he  will  soon  discover  this  as  a  way  of 
ag  his  counting.  At  first  it  is  well  to 
common  squared  paper  of  exercise  books 
( the  size  of  the  squares  has  no  particular 
to  an  inch ;  then  go  on  to  paper  ruled 
r  inches  and  tenths.  On  this  are  large 
which  the  child  will  come  to  recognise 
re  inches;  and  small  squares  each  of 
t  o'Oi    of  a  square  inch.     He  should   be 

to  draw  a  rectangle  whose  sides  con- 
exact  number  of  tenths  (say  15  and  24) ;  to 
e  number  of  little  squares  in  it  (360) ;  and 
limself  how  to  find  the  number  of  square 
J-6o).  Not  till  this  stage  (which  may  come 
}  or  three  lessons)  should  it  be  pointed  out 
that  he  would  have  obtained  the  right 
of  square  inches  by  multiplying  together 
iber  of  inches  in   the  length  and  breadth 

he  understands  the  rectangle  he  may  go  on 
jht-angled  triangle,  which  he  will  see  to  be 
:tangle.  And  now  the  area  of  any  rectilineal 
o  be  found  at  once  by  means  of  rectangles 
bt-angled  triangles.  The  figure  must 
>e  cut  up.     It  is  often   useful  to  circum- 

rectangle  to  the  figure,  and  regard  the 
:he  figure  as  that  of  the  rectangle  minus  so 
{ht-angled  triangles.     (Figs.  2-8.)' 

the  boy  has  been  familiarised  with  the 
rea  by  a  varied  course  of  this  work  (and  he 


it)  the  time  has  come  to  lead  him  to  a 
ge  of  the   properties  connected  with   the 

triangle  and  parallelogram.  The  writer 
d  it  a  good  plan  to  set  groups  of  two  or 
lures  on  the  same  sheet  of  squared  paper. 


each  group  telling  its  own  tale  (Figs.  9,  10).  The 
fairly  intelligent  boy  will  approach  the  subject  with 
a  conviction  that  the  area  of  a  parallelogram 
depends  solely  upon  its  perimeter ;  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  give  parallelograms  of  the  same  area 
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and  different  perimeters  (Fig.  9);  and  again  of  the 
same  perimeter  and  different  areas  (Fig.  10) :  he 
should  measure  the  perimeters.  Oi  course,  the 
properties  of  parallelograms  can  be  illustrated 
quite  simply  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pair  of 
scissors. 

For  the  few  boys  who  will  get  as  far  as  Euclid 
a  simplified  course  of  formal  geometry  is  wanted. 
Such  a  course  is  provided  by  the  suggestions  of 
the  Mathematical  Association ;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  public  schools  will  accept  the  essentials  of  this 
report.  .\s  the  report  has  already  been  published,*  a 
very  brief  sketch  will  suffice  here.  Definitions  are 
to  be  taken  as  required,  not  in  a  lump  at  the 
beginning.  A  considerable  number  of  dull  and 
obvious  propositions  are  to  be  omitted, especially  in 
Book  III.  The  greater  part  of  Book  III.  (up  to 
Prop.  35)  is  to  be  read  before  Book  II.  In 
Book  II.  the  diagonal  is  condemned.  Book 
IV.  is  lo  be  treated  as  geometrical  drawing. 
Euclid's  theory  of  proportion  is  to  go,  and 
to  be  replaced  by  easy  algebra ;  though  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  does  not  necessarily  affect 
the  proof  of  any  proposition  in  Book  VI. 
except  the  first  and  the  last. 

(To  he  continued.) 


A   Chilttt  Lift  of  Ike   King  from   kit  Birth  It  his 

Coronation.  By  Alton  Towers.  Illusttaled  by  Edmund 
Smyth,  132  pp.,  32  coloured  pictures.  (Heinemann.) 
\s.  bd.  net. — This  little  volume  is  for  infants  who  are 
fortunately  not  critical,  or  else  they  would  wonder  why 
the  baby  King  wat  so  much  bigger  at  a  month  old  than 
when  ten  weeks  of  age.  We  .should  much  like  His 
Majesty's  opinion  of  the  picture  on  p.  55.  Parents 
desiring  10  nurture  a  sympathetic  spirit  towards  royalty,  or  to 
remove  the  glamuuf  that  hangs  about  the  life  of  a  i(ing,  might 
like  to  lead  the  book  to  their  babes  and  sucklings.  Children 
are  often  interested  by  incidents  and  pictures  which  to  adults 
seem  utterly  common-place. 


3  In  Tht  ilatlumtttic»l  C,»ullt.    A  docriplivT  ankle  ratciring  lo  Uw 
Report  will  appear  in  the  July  number  of  The  Scmuoi.  Womi.o. 
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THE    CORONATION    OF    KING 
EDWARD    VII.' 

By  A.  Johnson  Evans,  M.A. 

MORE  than  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since 
Westminster  Abbey  saw  a  coronation,  and 
there  are  few  who  can  remember  the  ac- 
cession of  a  British  sovereign.  The  subject, 
therefore,  is  quite  a  fresh  one  for  our  generation, 
and  many  are  the  writers  and  publishers  who  have 
thought  there  would  be  a  market  for  instruction 
in  coronations  and  their  accessories.  Our  daily 
papers  are  constantly  giving  us  information  on 
things  new  and  old,  and  many  books  have  been 
published.  Of  the  five  which  we  have  received, 
Mr.  Pascoe's  is  a  special  edition  of  an  annual, 
"  London  of  To-Day."  It  is  written  in  a  smart 
journalistic  way,  and  is  evidently  intended  for  visi- 
tors from  the  Colonies  and  the  U.S.A.  who,  with 
plenty  of  money,  wish  to  know  how  best  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  London  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
Besides  the  Coronation,  the  sights  and  pleasures 
of  London  are  vmiolded,  and  there  is  a  number  of 
illustrations,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are 
coloured  reproductions  of  the  regalia. 

Mr.  Beavan's  is  a  simpler  but  interesting  book, 
containing,  besides  what  would  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, chapters  on  the  associations  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  the  privileges  of  prelates,  &c.  It  has  ten 
good  illustrations.  "Crowns  and  Coronations"  is 
a  reprint  of  a  book  first  published  in  1884  by  an 
antiquary  full  of  curious  learning  on  coronations 
of  all  times  and  places.  The  illustrations  are  mostly 
woodcuts  and  not  numerous,  but  the  letterpress  is 
well  worth  reading.  "  Debrett's  Dictionary"  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  information  bearing  on  the  present  Coronation, 
with,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  title,  much  genea- 
logical, heraldic  and  other  lore.  The  volume 
from  the  Religious  Tract  Society  is  a  simply 
written  compilation  from  various  sources,  treating 
the  Coronation  from  a  Protestant  point  of  view. 
Let  our  readers  take  their  choice  among  these  and 
the  many  other  books  published  on  the  occasion, 
according  to  the  time  and  money  at  their  disposal. 
The  information  conveyed  is  much  the  same  in  all 
of  them. 

What  is  this  ceremony  of  coronation  which  is, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  occupying  our  attention 
so  much  this  summer  ?  And  why  is  it  that  we 
have  a  double  feeling  about  it,  that,  while  we 
cannot  but  regard  the  long  service  in  the  Abbey 
as  a  solemn  act  of  Church  and  State,  there  lurks 
yet  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  affair  is  simply  a 
grand  show  without  any  real  meaning  ?  Let  us 
endeavour  shortly  to  answer  these  questions. 


1  '*  The  Pageant  and  Ceremony  of  the  Coronation."  By  C.  K.  Pa&coe. 
534  PP-    (Simpkin.  Mnr»hall.) 

**  Crowning  the  KinK."     Hy  A.  H.  Beavan.     aio  pp.    (Pearson.)    9S.  6fl. 

"Crowns  and  Coronations."  By  W.  Jooex.  xxx.  +  551  pp.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.)    w.  6d. 

"Debrett's  Dictionary  of  the  Coronation."  xvi.  +  193  pp.  (Dean 
and  Son.)    7s.  6d.  net. 

"The  Crowning  of  our  Kings.  Fiom  Ethelied  II.  to  Edward  VII," 
14S  pp.    (Religious  Tract  Society.)    2s.  6d. 


Both  the  kingship  and  the  coronati(Ki 
vivals  of  a  distant  past.    They  have,  it 
survived,  but  that  must  have  been  in  ^ 
adapting  themselves,  at  least  to  some  di 
the  circumstances  of  our  age,  so  different 
ways  from  that  in  which  these  institutio 
nated.     And  first,  as  to  the  kingship, 
trace  it   with  more    or    less    distinctnes 
emerges  out  of  the  military  leadership  of  t 
that  invaded  these  shores  in  the  fifth  a 
centuries.     The  military  aspect  of  the 
has  never  ceased.      Woe  to  the  land  v 
king  is  a  child  or  is  otherwise  incapaci 
war !  Even  Queen  Victoria  had  a  military 
Was  she  not  a  soldier's  daughter  ?     The 
having  become  an  established  institution  | 
took  to  itself  dignities  and  powers.     Th 
became  sacred  as  early  as  Alfred's  time, 
so  far  that  death  was  the  penalty  for  king 
Slowly  it  evolved  powers  of  jurisdictioi 
landownership  till  it  stood  pre-eminent  : 
other    government    institutions    in    the 
period.      John   marked  its  development 
direction  when  for  the  first  time  in  Englis 
he    called   himself   on   his  great   seal    I 
England,"  no  longer  "of  the  English." 
greatest  height  was  not  yet  reached.     At 
of  Christendom  stood  the  Emperor  and  t 
Of  the  former  we  in  England  were  alway 
independent.     Being  an  island,  there  wa 
a  feeling  that  we  were  alter  orhis,  anoth< 
where  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  did  no 
he  did  on  the  Continent.     Against  the  F 
our  kings  almost  always  maintained   an 
of    respectful    semi  -  independence  —  an 
peculiarly  expressed  by  the  ignoring  a 
possible,  on  the  part  of  all  our  historians, 
famous  submission,  and  by  the  formal  re] 
of  the  Pope's  feudal  authority  by  Edward 

It  was  left,  however,  to  Henry  VIII. 
once  for  all  (notwithstanding  the  reigns  o 
and  James  II.)  this  mediaeval  quarrel, 
dent  henceforth  of  Pope  or  Emperor,  tl 
gave  himself  the  titles  "  King  of  Irela 
"  Majesty,"  and,  under  God,  the  King  of 
and  Ireland  was  supreme  head  both  ir 
and  State.  So  was  the  rise,  and  the 
governed  as  well  as  reigned.  Theirs 
Imperial  rule  in  all  senses  of  the  word 
following  century  the  decline  began.  I 
with  wrangles  over  apparently  small  le 
culties,  the  quarrel  between  the  kingshi{ 
now  self-conscious  parliament  was  intei 
religious  disputes  and  culminated  in  atl 
mutual  destruction.  Answering  to  tl 
years  of  "  personal  government  "  were  t 
years  of  the  "  Commonwealth,"  and  the 
1660  was  a  drawn  battle.  Kingship  su 
form  as  strong  as  ever,  but  its  old  i 
power  was  gone.  1688  showed  that  it 
have  its  way,  as  the  Tudors  had  had 
matters  of  religion,  and  the  foreignness  o 
two  Georges  caused  a  neglect  of  the  ki 
its  possessors  that  was  fatal  to  their  : 
George  Ill.'s  rule,  though  more  direct 
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of  bis  grandfather,  was  maintained  at  great  cost, 
jnd  the  Reform  Acts  of  1832  placed  the  English 
kingship  in  a  position  in  which  it  had  never  stood 
before.  Only  the  patient  wisdom  and  long  en- 
iiuioce  of  Victoria  could  have  saved  for  her  son 
ud  successor  whatever  political  influence  he  now 
possesses. 

But  this    long    rise   and   decline   has   been    so 

padual,  marked  by  no  catastrophes,  that  though 

ft  ire  aware  that   no  one  could    now  speak  of 

iuogship  as,   e.g.,  Shakespeare  does  or   any   pre- 

Cromwellian  writer,  yet  in  form  the  office  is  stil! 

bigh  and  lifted  up  as  ever  it  was.     On  the  26tli 

month  the  Bishops  will  pay  allegiance,  the 

iporal  peers  will  do  homage,  to  the  person  of 

Edward  VII.     Prayers  will  be  offered  that 

may  live  long,  he  will  be  e.\horted  personally  to 

lostice  and  exercise  mercy,  as  if  our  safety  and 

,  corporate  and  individual,  depended  on  his 

and  good  conduct   as  much  as  they  did,   in 

tagenet  or  Tudor  times,  on  the  character  of 

then  monarch  for  the  time  being.     And  yet  we 

not  without  recent  signs  that  the  old  order  has 

iy  passed  away.     The  present   Parliament  is 

"aot  of  Kmg  Edward's  summoning,  for  in   1867  it 

vas  enacted  that  henceforth  Parliament  should  not 

tease  at  the  demise  of  the  sovereign.     It  is  true 

"      Q.C.'s  are  now  K.C.'s,  but  none  of  them  was 

a  new  patent,  and  the    members  of   the 

net    managed   to    retain  their   offices  and  so 

an  appeal  to  their  constituencies.     We  used 

during  Victoria's  reign  that  it  was  only 

a   woman  was  reigning  that   the  "  here- 

ruler  was  so  ineffective,  but  now  that  we 

a  king,  "like  unto  the  nations  round  about  us,'' 

seems  no  sign  of  a  revolution.     Some  even 

that  King  Edward  would  personally  put  an 

to  the  Boer  war,  but  that  is  being  settled,  if  at 

oa    the  South  African  veldt.     Evidently   the 

of  events  is  not  affected  by  the  change  of 

dgn.    What,  then,  is  the  essence  of  the  change 

has  come  over  our  kingship  ?    Space  prevents 

'(^ving  our  reasons  for  the  answer,  but  we  may 

le  it    in   a   few  words.      Whenever   an   office 

es  hereditary,  it  tends  to  become  ornamental. 

gside  of  it,  performing  its  ancient  functions, 

an  office  elective  in  form  or  in  fact.     In  tliis 

alongside    the   "hereditary"    kingship    lias 

the    premiership  and  the  cabinet.     These 

her   govern,   and,  to   a    large   but    unknown 

t,  reduce  our  sovereign  to  the  position  of  a 

amf. 

the  Coronation  Service,  the  object  of  which 

exalt  the  king,  naturally  ignores  all  this  de- 

of  the  monarchical  power.    We  might  almost 

\n  is  its  raison  d'etre  so  to  do.     In  the  midst  of 

eration  which  has  ceased  to  believe  in   old 

which   has  even   forgotten  many  of  them, 

ceremony,  most  conservative  among  all  the 

>-ative   institutions  of   a   once  conservative 

exists  to  remind  us  of  what  we  once  were, 

beliefs   we   once   held,   what   a    great   and 

s  tastitution  kingship  once  was  amongst  us. 

this  ot^ject  new  regalia    were    made    at    the 

tioa  of  1660  and  called  by  the  old  names, 


for  this  the  Abbey  is  rearranged  and  the  clergy  of 
the  established  church  of  the  "  predominant  part- 
ner "  are  gathered  together.  And  the  various 
ceremonies  of  the  coronation  in  their  nineteen 
sections  bear  witness  to  ancient  thoughts  and 
ways,  to  historical  events  in  the  successful 
struggles  of  the  kingdom  and  kingship.  Of  other 
and  later  struggles,  of  decline  and  retreat,  it  knows 
nothing. 

The  throne,  the  crown,  the  cry  "God  save  the 
King!"  date  from  the  earliest  times,  when  the  suc- 
cessful leader  in  war  was  elevated  on  a  shield  or  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  fellows  and  hailed  "  Kin-ing  " 
or  man  of  the  tribe.  The  presence  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  reminds  us  that  our  pagan 
forefathers  were  converted  to  Christianity,  to  a 
Christianity  which  had  inherited  Jewish  ideas  and 
forms,  with  its  memories  of  Solomon  and  of  Josiah. 
Hence  the  ceremony  is  in  a  church,  the  symbols 
of  authority  are  taken  from  an  "  altar,"  the  king 
is  anointed  with  oil,  and  crowned  by  clergy  who 
represent  God,  from  whom  all  things,  even  king- 
ship, comes.  The  Norman  period  and  its  ideals, 
even  its  struggles  and  compromises,  are  represented. 
Because  Anselm  contended  with  Henry  1.,  the 
bishops  promise  only  to  be  "  faithful  and  true," 
while  the  laymen  promise  in  addition  to  be  the 
king's  "  liege  )nen  of  life  and  limb."  A  bishop  is 
no  man's  man  (homo).  He,  therefore,  does  no 
homage  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  England  was  "  another 
world" — had  not  Urban  II.  called  Anselm  (UUrius 
orbis  papa?  and  in  1533  had  it  not  been  "mani- 
festly declared  by  divers  and  sundry  old  aulhentick 
histories  and  chronicles  that  this  Realm  of  England 
is  an  Empire  ?"— therefore,  his  Majesty,  like  the 
Emperor,  has- a  quasi-clerical  office,  and  is  in- 
vested, like  any  bishop,  "per  annidum  et  baculitm," 
with  ring  and  staff.  The  crown  and  robe,  too,  are 
imperial,  and  the  orb  is  carried  as  a  symbol  of 
"  world  "-wide  sovereignty.  But  this  Empire- 
Chnrch  is  Protestant,  whose  religion  is  the  Bible 
and  the  Bible  only,  and,  therefore,  a  copy  thereof 
is  presented  as  "  the  most  valuable  thing  that  this 
world  affords." 

Thus  the  Coronation  Service  typifies  the  rise  of 
the  monarchy  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  Tudors.  But  there  it  stays.  It  knows  nothing 
of  later  developments.  The  union  with  Scotland, 
effected  by  the  first  Stuart's  accession,  is  typified 
only  by  the  presence  of  the  stone  captured  by 
Edward  I.,  and  though  there  is  an  established 
church  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  the 
king  is  not  asked  to  defend  that  as  he  is  asked 
to  defend  this.  It  is  true  he  is  called  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  Dominions  thereto  belonging,  but  it  is  only  the 
clergy  ,of  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  that 
take  part  in  the  coronation,  and  he  is  called 
Edward  VII.,  as  if  he  represented  merely  the 
England  of  Edward  VI.,  not  the  British  Empire 
of  to-day. 

.And  as  there  is  thus  little,  if  anything,  corre- 
sponding to  the  growth  of  the  Empire,  so  there  is 
just   as   little    corresponding   to   the   modern   de- 
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velopment  of  the  constitution.  The  members  of 
the  Cabinet  may  be  there,  but  only  as  onlookers, 
and  that  not  in  virtue  of  their  membership  of  that 
famous  committee ;  Parliament  as  such  takes  no 
part  in  the  ceremonial  but  that  of  spectators, 
tliough  it  is  in  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
(the  Act  of  Settlement,  1701)  that  Edward  reigns. 
The  Litany  still  prays  for  the  government  in  the 
words  of  Tudor  times,  for  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
privy  council,  nobility,  and  magistrates,  without  a 
word  for  parliament  or  ministry.  In  a  word,  the 
Coronation  Service  in  its  form  is  a  service  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
and  conservative  England  loves  to  hava  it  so. 
Into  those  forms  we  read  the  newer  meanings. 
Though  it  is  only  the  favoured  few  who  will  be  per- 
mitted to  shout  in  the  King's  immediate  presence, 
the  kingship  is,  we  rejoice  to  say,  "  broad  based 
upon  the  people's  will."  The  Coronation  is  more 
than  the  service  in  the  Abbey,  it  is  the  crowds  who 
will  line  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  on  the  26th 
and  27th  of  June.  It  is  the  roar  of  the  artillery, 
the  bonfires  and  illuminations,  the  civic  pageantry 
and  charity  which  will  be  displayed  as  simulta- 
neously as  the  size  of  the  Empire  admits.  Not  in 
the  Abbey,  where  conservative  instincts  reign,  but 
in  the  hearts  of  a  loyal  (should  we  not  say  royal  ?) 
people  throughout  the  world  the  greatest  prayer 
will  goup  — 

God  Save  the  King  ! 


SOME    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    TEACHING 
MENSURATION   AND   SURVEYING." 

By  S.  Db  Bratk,  M.InsLC.E. 
Headmaster  of  Preston  House  School,  Bookham. 

II. — Surveying  and  Levelling. 

JiyfATTER  and  Method.— li  will  be  readily 
J.YA  admitted  that  school  is  not  the  place  to 
train  surveyors.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
regard  the  purpose  of  our  work  as  an  endeavour, 
by  means  of  applied  mechanics,  to  restore  part  of 
that  connection  with  daily  life  and  the  real  world 
which  over-formalised  mathematical  tuition  has  so 
powerfully  tended  to  obliterate. 

The  instruments  required,  though  few  and 
simple,  are  necessarily  somewhat  more  expensive 
than  those  required  for  the  mensuration  course, 
but  I  would  again  most  strongly  deprecate  the 
attempt  to  dispense  with  them  by  attempting  to 
teach  even  the  elements  of  surveying  from  books 
alone :  to  do  this  is  to  stultify  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  course.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  reaction  be- 
tween the  concrete  and    the    abstract,   between 

^  A  new  secttoo  including  Mensuration  and  Sun-eying  has  been  added 
10  the  Syllaba^  for  Senior  Students  in  tlie  Cambridge  Local  Examinatioost 
Decrmhttt  1909. 


mathematical  principles  and  their  pract 
plication,  which  is  of  value  in  the  prest 
nection,  and  to  dispense  with  practical 
to  lose  this  reaction  altogether. 

The  instruments  required,   in  addition 
drawing  instruments  already  supposed  to  1 
possession  of  the  student  who  has  compi 
course    of   mensuration,   are,  for  each 
eight : — 

Two  66  ft.  chains,  and  lo  arrows. 

Two  50  ft.  tapes  for  taking  oflsets. 

A  working  model  theodolite. 

A  plane  table  with  compass  and  sight  rule. 

A  water  level,  and  two  staves  graduated  in  feet : 
iron  shod. 

Twelve  8  ft.  rods  painted  in  bands  of  black  and 
wide. 

The  cost  of  this  teaching  apparatus 
about  £i,  a  large  sum,  I  know,  where  thi 
spent  on  cricket  runs  well  into  three 
and  on  school  buildings  may  easily  es 
six ;  but,  I  submit,  a  necessary  expens 
instruction  is  to  be  real  and  valid.  1 
instruction  books  are  not  needed.  The 
who  wants  a  compendious  manual  of  surv 
his  own  use  will  find  it  in  Baker  and 
•'  Land  Surveying "  (Crosby  Lockwood 
2s.),  but  the  more  we  keep  books  out  of  tl 
of  the  average  student  the  quicker  will  he 
use  his  eyes  and  hands,  instead  of  learnin; 
to  talk  about  how  to  use  them. 

The  first  lesson  should  be  in  the  field,  an 
apply  two  clear  mathematical  principles  : 

(i)  That  every  point  in  the  boundary  of 
can  be  defined  by  its  position  relatively 
p)oints  or  lines  in  or  near  it,  and  in  this  w 

(2)  That  two  points  determine  a  strai 
and  is  "ranged"  or  set  out  by  means 
points  and  intermediate  ones  all  marked  bj 
rods.  The  ability  to  range  straght  lines 
rods  by  eye  alone  is  of  the  utmost  im] 
When  facility  has  been  gained  in  ranging  1 
in  any  given  direction,  the  method  of  takii 
(ordinates)  may  be  explained,  and  one  1 
of  the  field  defined  by  reference  to  a  stri 
run  a  few  feet  away  from  it.  Or,  all  the  be 
of  a  garden  or  small  paddock  may  tx 
by  offsets  from  a  straight  line  run  across  it! 
diameter. 

Representation  to  a  given  scale  is  the  nexi 
The  sense  of  this  may  conveniently  be  dedt 
Euclid  \'l.2,vide  "Castle's  Practical  Mat 
for  Beginners  "  (Macmillan),  p.  41.  The  < 
tion  and  meaning  of  scales  is  well  treated 
books,  notably  in  "  A  Systematic  Course 
metrical  Drawing,"  by  T.  A.  V.  For 
Philip  &  Son,  3s.  6d.).  A  few  lesson! 
technicalities  of  map  drawing  or  "  plotti 
be  necessary  at  this  point.  Mr.  Ford's  b< 
some  of  them  in  the  introductory  chapter, 
already  trained  in  geometrical  drawing 
need  them. 

Chain  Surveying,  the  next   and  most  ii 
part  of  our  subject,  depends  upon   the 
ability  to  range  and  keep  a  line  and  to  o< 


Vt^ 


[bt  ang^les,  and  upon  the  mathematical 
that  all  triangles  whose  sides  are  of  given 
are  identical.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
g  out  a  triangle  or  series  of  triangles  we 

Typical  Fie/d  Book 
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ric.  «.— A  Typica    Field  Book. 

>soIutely  fixed  frame,  which  serves  as  the 
of  our  survey.  From  the  sides  of  this 
sets  may  be  taken  to  the  actual  houndaries 
tid  whether  these  be  straight  or  not.  Good 
s  of  simple  chain  survey  will  be  found  on 
(  uq.  of  Stevens's  "  Elementary  Mensura- 
[acmillan)  already  referred  to.  The  field 
ly  be  kept  as  shown  in  Fig.  i.  The 
I  is  that  the  central  column  represents  the 
id  the  width  on  the  paper  is  ignored,  and 
oaal  representations  of  hedges,  palings, 
paths,  &c.,  are  drawn  at  its  side  with  the 
•  them  placed  marginally.  A  little  careful 
f  the  typical  field-book  here  given  will 
that  is  meant.  The  practical  detail  can 
learned  on  the  ground,  but  the  following 
useful : — 


(i)  Work  in  parties  of  four  students,  relieved  by 
other  four. 

(2)  Make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  area  to  be 
measured,  and  mark  the  most  suitable  triangles. 

(3)  Keep  these  as  nearly  equilateral  as  may  be. 

(4)  Mark  the  angles  by  rods  stuck  upright  in  the 
ground. 

(5)  Keep  the  skeleton  lines  near  the  boundaries 
to  avoid  long  offsets. 

(6)  The  front  chainman  holds  his  arrow  pu^side 
the  chain  handle  with  his  thumb. 

(7)  The  rear  chaiaman  gives  the  line,  direct- 
ing by  the  rod  fixed  into  the  ground  at  the 
forward  station. 

(8)  See  that  there  are  no  kinks  in  the  chain. 

(9)  The  student  who  keeps  the  field  book  walks 
by  the  rear  chainman,  and  takes  the  arrows  to  the 
front  chainman  at  each  tenth  chain. 

(10)  Fourth  student  takes  the  offsets  ;  and  must 
be  careful  to  measure  at  right  angles  to  the  chain. 

(11)  Ran  tie  lines  to  check  the  work. 

The  mathematical  principles  involved  in  chain 
surveying  are,  of  course,  the  same  as  those  used  in 
mensuration  of  triangles.  What  to  offset  to  is 
determined  by  the  scale  of  the  map.  No  ordinary 
drawing,  certainly  no  boy's  drawing,  can  be  relied 
on  to  under  ^^jth  inch.  If,  then,  the  scale  to  be 
used  in  drawing  the  plan  is  ^th  inch  to  the  foot,  it 
is  no  use  to  offset  to  fractions  of  a  foot.  If  the 
scale  is  larger,  half  and  quarter  feet  may  be  given. 

.\creage  is  computed  by  the  ordinary  properties 
of  triangles,  using  one  link  as  the  unit.  One 
chain  =  100  link.s,  therefore  one  square  cbain 
=  10,000  square  links,  and  10  square  chains,  or 
100,000  square  links  =  one  acre.  We  therefore 
compute  the  areas  in  square  links  arid  point  off 
five  places,  e.g.,  796,324  square  links  =--  7-96324 
acres.  A  few  practical  exercises  will  teach  more 
than  hours  of  bookwork. 

Angular  Measurements  are  educationally  the  most 
valuable  part  of  a  course  in  surveying,  because  of 
their  wide  theoretical  application.  The  student 
must  be  familiar  with  the  concept  of  a  plane  angle 
as  generated  by  a  moving  line,  and  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  four  right  angles  at  the  centre  of  a 
circle  into  360".  He  should  then  realise  that  the 
angle  between  any  two  visible  objects  is  that 
formed  by  a  line  rotating  from  the  point  at  which 
he  is  standing  to  .pass  through  each  in  succession. 
These  concepts  appear  exceedingly  simple,  and  so 
indeed  they  are,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
often  not  formed,  and  their  absence  accounts  for 
many  mathematical  difficulties  experienced  by 
boys.  It  is  often  of  assistance  to  draw  on  brown 
paper  a  large  protractor  of  some  3  ft.  radius 
(divided  in  degrees),  and  to  place  this  on  the 
ground  at  the  point  of  sight,  marking  out  the  an^le 
between  any  two  prominent  objects  with  thin, 
straight  rods. 

The  explanation  of  the  working  model  theodo- 
lite, as  essentially  a  movable  protractor  in  which  a 
ray  of  light  axial  to  the  Instrument  serves  as  a 
pointer,  follows  by  a  natural  transition  ;  and  fami- 
liarity in  measuring  angles  should  be  acquired  be- 
fore any  attempt  is  made  to  apply  trigonometrical 
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knowledge.     When  the  students  have  fully  realised 
the  principle  of  the  instrument  and  are  familiar  with 


Fiu.  >.— A  Wotking  Model  Theodolite  (designed  by  the  AutborX 

the  process  by  which  the  natural  sines  and  cosines 
are  computed,  they  may  learn  to  use  the  angular 
vernier,  reading  to  five  minutes,  and  to  apply  the 
principles  on  which  all  angular  measurements 
rest ; — that  a  point  on  a  plane  may  be  defined  ; 

{a)  By  a  certain  distance  measured  along  one  of 
the  two  bounding  lines  which  enclose  a  known 
angle. 

(6)  By  the  intersections  of  two  lines  each  form- 
ing a  known  angle  with  a  base  line  of  known 
length  and  drawn  from  opposite  ends  of  that  base 
line. 

The  great  utility  of  using  an  angular  instrument, 
and  the  vivid  interest  taken  by  boys  in  trigono- 
metrical "  heights  and  distances  "  when  these  can 
be  practically  measured  and  computed,  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  value  of  these  measurements.  It  was 
after  long  experience  that  I  decided  on  the  theo- 
dolite in  place  of  the  apparently  simpler  compass 
as  an  angular  instrument.  When  reduced  to  its 
simplest  form,  the  theodolite  (measuring  angles 
directly)  is  much  more  readily  understood  by  boys 
than  the  compass,  which  can  only  take  angles 
with  the  meridian,  or  "  bearings,"  and  is  generally 
used  quite  empirically.  But  I  am  averse  to 
teaching  boys  anything  of  trigonometrical  survey. 
The  precautions  which  have  to  be  taken  for  even 
fair  accuracy  are  so  many,  the  computations  so 
laborious,  so  minute  and  intricate,  dealing  more- 
over with  but  one  simple  principle — the  relation 
of  the  side  of  a  triangle  to  its  opposite  angle — that 
the  principle  is  buried  under  the  detail,  and  lost 
sight  of  in  the  manipulation.  Trigonometrical 
survey  is  part  of  the  engineer's  professional  art  ;  it 
seems  to  be  unsuited  for  the  school. 

The  whole  practice  of  angular  measurement  by 
intersections  as  applied  to  survey  might  be  learned 
by  the  use  of  the  plane  table  and  pacing.  The 
theodolite  may  be  used  to  run  a  traverse,  ending 
at  the  point  at  which  it  began,  and  the  interior 
detail  filled  in  with  the  plane  table  if  thought  ad- 
visable. But  even  this  1  hesitate  to  include  in  a 
school  course  :  it  is  rather  too  technical,  takes  up 
too  much  time,  and  here  again,  the  simple  princi- 


ples are  obscured  by  the  art  which  applie 
But  it  is  a  valuable  exercise,  is  much  enjo; 
may  perhaps  be  included.  Six  periods  > 
hours  each  are  required  if  any  good  is  to  I 
Levelling  is,  however,  expressly  include< 
syllabus.  The  principle  here  is  a  physict 
than  a  mathematical  one.  It  is  that 
surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest  is  horizontal, 
quently  if  a  bent  tube  A  B  (Fig.  3)  co 
water  be  mounted  on  an  axis  C,  and  rots 


Fic  3.— Water  l^veL 

no.  Two  glass  lubes  of  l-in.  diameter  connected  by  )-iru 
filled    with    coloured    water    and    corked    for    transport.     M. 
jj.  Sliding  onlLuv  for  sighting.    Baseboard  measures  about  3  ilt. 
revolves  in  a  horirontal  plane. 

line  A  B  (which  is  necessarily  horizon 
trace  out  a  horizontal  plane  called  the  " 
collimation."  It  is  easy  by  a  diagram 
that  this  plane  would  be  tangent  to  the 
the  point  in  question  if  the  earth  were  a 
sphere.  On  the  actual  irregular  terrestria 
this  plane  will  cut  vertical  staves  set  up 
points  near  enough  to  read  the  graduations, 
difference  of  reading  will  give  the  differenc* 
of  the  two  points. 

This  is  the  principle  which  underlies  tl 
art  of  levelling,  and  provided  that  this  pri 
clearly  brought  out,  nothing  more  would 
be  desirable.     But  there  are  some  valui 
interesting  applications  follow  from  it  and 
it  with  the  geometrical  idea  of  slopes — s 
feet  rise  to  so  many  feet  horizontal — and 
sine,  cosine  and  tangents  of  angles,  and  i 
involve  several  successive  observations,  it 
be  out  of  place  that  the  student  should  le 
to  run  a  line  of  levels,  using  the  water  levi 

Let  ABC   (Fig.  4)  represent  the  pre 
piece  of  land  whose  slope  changes  at  thesi 


900 


8978 


Fic  4.  m 

Let  the  level  above  the  sea  of  the  poii 
900-9  ft.  Then  if  a  level  be  set  up  a 
between  A  and  B,  and  we  read  3*3  ft.  it 
A,  clearly  the  level  of  the  plane  of  collima 
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Ik  90O-9+3'3,  or  904*2.     If  we  now  remove  the 

'saff  A  to  C,  and    place    the    level  between   the 

Waves  as  before,  the  reduced  level  of  the  ground 

^B  is  (904-2  — 6-4)  =  897-8.      The  new  plane  of 

nDllimation  is  901-2,  and  the  ground  level  at  C  is 

Sjf    A  series  of  such   levels,  if  the  staves  are 

ked  wherever  the  slope  of  the  ground  materially 

loges,  will  of  course  give  a  record  from  which 

"  profile  "  or  "  section  "  of  the  ground   may  be 

iwn  to  scale. 

I  T/ie  record  is  kept  as  under  : — 


um^K-ts 

rAKBN 

DA 

FE 

-22^ 

Piano  of 
coUimatian. 

Reduced 
leveli. 

CbailttiKe. 

KeiiiarlLs. 

m 

904-a 

900-9 

897-8 

450 

SOO 

Ofdnance  survey 
StaUQD  B. 

34 

s  s 

901-3 



89S-4 

62s 

Station  C. 

i 

8977 

894'-8 
889-9 
896-5 

650 
720 

840 

Plinth  of  house. 
Change  of  slope. 
Station  D. 

it  may  now  be  brought  out  that  chaining  along 

|B  C  will  give  the  distance  between  these  along 

I  stofe,  that  the  true  distance  between  them  is 

e horizontal  distance,  and  that  the  difference  of 

between  successive  stations  divided  by  the 

ince   along   the   slope   gives  the   sine   of   the 

Jle  of  inclination  to  the  horizon,  and  that  from 

sthe  true  distance  can  be  found  from  the  cosine 

|tbe  same  angle.     Applications  of  these  and  a 

r  contours,  with  the  method  of  indicating  slope 

ground,  may  complete  the  course. 

the  governing  principle  throughout  should  be, 

nbmit,  the  application  of  mathematical  principles 

[practice,  that  by  practice  these  may  be   more 

ily  apprehended.     No  attempt  should  be  made 

telescope,  the  spirit  level  with  its  intricate 

stments,  the  prismatic  compass,  or  generally, 

rjearn  any   part  of  the  art  of  surveying  where 

to  secure  accuracy  obscure  the  primary 

latical  prmciples.     When  the  art  becomes 

:  prominent  than  the  applied  mathematics,  sur- 

liog  becomes  part  of  the  engineer's  technical 

&t  and  ceases  to  be   a    fit    matter  for  school 

ruction.     Not  the  ability  to  use  instruments  for 

ying  is  aimed  at,  but    the  familiarity  with 

ematical  principles  which  will  enable  this  or 

'  other  similar  art  to  be  readily  acquired  later. 

[the  same  time,  if  some  basis  of  practical  mani- 

tion  is  not  given,  the  matter  becomes  yet  one 

»e  braach  of  that  book  knowledge  which  weighs 

•  heavily  on  many  practically  minded  boys  and 

idf  lo  a  permanent  distaste  for  ordered  thought 

4  cystematised  ideas  because  associated  in  their 

iiHls  with  bookwork  in   which  they  see  no  uses 

d  take  no  interest.    The  present  departure  may, 

ifiiDrdiDg  a    glimpse  of   the  value  of  applied 


mathematics,  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  promoting 
that  action  and  reaction  between  concrete  and  ab- 
stract which  constitute  healthy  activity  o[  mind, 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  rational  instruction. 


THE  TEACHING  OF   LATIN    IN   LOWER 
FORMS. 

By  W.  Edwards,  M.A. 
Classical  Master,  Bradford  Grammar  School. 

IT  is  time  that  the  supporters  of  a  classical  edu- 
cation frankly  recognised  that  comparatively 
few  boys  in  a  secondary  school  ever  gain  a 
real  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
or  Latin  literature,  or  become  imbued  with  the 
classical  spirit  from  the  originals.  To  justify  the 
retention  of  Latin  as  the  substantial  basis  of  an 
educational  curriculum  we  must  establish  its  su- 
premacy as  an  instrument  for  the  training  of  the 
mind.  It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on  that  it 
matters  little  whether  a  boy  forgets  all  his  Latin 
or  not  after  he  has  left  school.  The  virtue  is  not 
in  the  actual  knowledge  acquired,  but  in  the 
process. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  this  training 
depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  methods  em- 
ployed. A  good  instrument  misused  is  no  better 
than  a  bad  one.  The  right  method  is  that  of  in- 
duction by  the  boys  themselves — the  "  heuristic  " 
method,  if  you  will.  The  boy  must  be  taught  to 
observe,  to  collect  and  arrange  his  observations, 
to  extract  from  them  a  general  rule,  and  to  apply 
that  rule  and  test  it  by  further  observations.  It  is 
the  arrogant  claim  of  Natural  Science — a  claim 
not  entirely  justified  by  results — that  it  has  a 
monopoly  of  this  method.  The  immediate  object 
of  this  article  is  to  indicate  how  this  method  of 
induction  may  be  applied  to  one  branch  of  the 
teaching  of  Latin  in  lower  middle  forms. 

The  basis  of  the  lesson  must  be  the  Translation 
Book.  In  the  lowest  forms  a  Reader  specially 
prepared  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable,  or  an  easy 
version  of  Csesar,  such  as  "  The  Invasion  of 
Britain  "  in  Macmillan's  series.  In  a  higher  form 
a  book  of  Caesar  is  the  best.  But,  whatever  it  is, 
tlie  Translation  Book  is  the  starting  point.  The 
principal  rules  of  syntax  must  be  extracted  from 
the  examples  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
reading. 

The  process  suggested  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
a  concrete  instance.  The  question  is  the  trans- 
lation of  the  word  "  any."  The  particular  passage 
which  gave  rise  to  the  question  was,  "  seu  quui 
annmuniamdum,  seu  quid  adininistrandum  viderttur." 
After  the  translation  had  been  worked  out,  and  it 
had  been  explained  that  "  stu"  was  equivalent  to 
"si-ve,"  a  number  of  simple,  varied  Latin  sen- 
tences was  written  on  the  board,  each  containing 
"qnii"  in  the  sense  of  "anyone."  Care  was 
taken  to  include  all  the  main  cases  in  which  "</««i  " 
might  be  so  used.     The  more  sentences,  of  course, 
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the  better.  The  sentences  were  carefully  trans- 
lated, and  the  boys  were  then  invited  to  extract 
the  common  element,  f.«.,  the  conditions  under 
which  "  anyone  "  might  be  translated  by  "  quis." 
Boys  like  to  exercise  their  wits,  and  they  soon 
discovered  that  either  si,  ne,  or  num  figured  in  all 
the  sentences.  The  rule  was  thus  extracted,  that 
"  anyone  "  was  to  be  translated  by  '•  quis"  after  si, 
ne  and  num.  The  process  of  inductive  reasoning 
had  been  undergone. 

But  the  rule  has  now  to  be  confirmed  in  their 
minds.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  It  may  sound 
antediluvian,  but  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing 
like  a  rhyme.  If  the  rhyme  can  be  made  by  the 
boys  themselves  so  much  the  better.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  the  rhyme  made  by  a  boy  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  was : 

After  si  (seu),  ne  and  num, 
Quis,  quae,  quid,  means  anyone. 

The  rhyme  is  obvious  and  defective — not  more 
so,  by  the  way,  than  many  in  the  accepted  gram- 
mars. But  it  sticks.  It  would  take  too  much 
time,  however,  as  a  rule,  to  wait  for  boys  to  evolve 
a  rhyme  during  the  actual  lesson.  In  more  com- 
plex cases  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a 
rhyme  of  one's  own ;  in  simpler  cases  boys  may 
be  invited  to  try  their  hand  at  one  out  of  school 
hours.  Some  boy  is  generally  keen  enough  to  do 
so. 

To  proceed  with  the  lesson.  The  question  at 
once  arises,  probably  suggested  by  the  boys 
themselves :  "  How  is  •  anyone '  to  be  translated 
when  si,  ne  and  num  are  not  present  ? "  A  number 
of  sentences  with  "  quisquam  "  are  then  set  down. 
It  is  quickly  seen  that  all  these  sentences  are 
negative.  The  rule  is  extracted  accordingly. 
•'  Vix  quisquam  fecit  "  is  then  written  down.  Is  the 
rule  complete  ?  Does  it  hold  in  this  case  ?  The 
answer  was  not  long  in  coming,  that  the  sentence 
had  "a  sort  of  negative  sense."  "An  quisquam 
potest  facere?"  This  took  a  little  longer,  but  at 
last  the  answer  came  that  the  question  expected 
the  answer  "  no."  Quisquam  after  a  comparative 
was  then  dealt  with.  Quivis  and  quUibet  were 
treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  rule  was  extracted 
and  the  rhyme  made.  The  actual  rhyme  obtained 
was : 

After  si  (seu),  ne  and  num, 
Quis,  quae,  quid  means  anyone  ; 
Quisquam  with  a  negative, 
Ullus  is  its  adjective  ; 
Quivis,  quilibet  will  come 
When  anyone  means  everyone. 

A  defective  rhyme,  but  an  effective  mnemonic, 
and  not  so  bad  from  boys  of  an  average  age  of 
twelve. 

It  remains,  however,  to  confirm  the  rule  by 
application  in  viva-voce  practice.  A  number  of 
mixed  English  sentences  containing  the  word 
"any"  in  various  senses  is  given,  and  the  boys 
are  asked  what  Latin  word  they  will  use  to 
translate  the  word  "  any "  in  the  several  cases. 
The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  left  alone.     Unfortu- 


nately a  boy  finds  some  difficulty  in  grasping  u 
once  the  bearing  of  spoken  sentences,  and  to 
write  them  down  in  any  number  on  the  hoard 
would  take  an  unconscionable  time.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  number  of  printed  sentences  to 
which  one  could  refer  the  boys  and  say,  "  Hor 
is  '  any  '  translated  in  No.  r,  how  in  No.  2,  &c.  ? " 
A  book  on  these  lines  with  a  very  large  number 
of  simple  sentences  to  be  used  viva  voce  would 
be  useful. 

The  above  is  no  extraordinary  example.  The 
method  can  be  applied  to  most  of  the  ordinaiy 
rules.  In  the  simplest  and  very  common  casa 
no  rhyme  is  needed.  The  rhyme  in  any  cast 
must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  mechanical  aid. 
The  boys  must  not  be  allowed  to  magnify  it  into 
an  infallible  oracle. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  recommendation 
in  the  "  Curricula  and  Programme  of  Work  far 
Higher  Schools  in  Prussia  "  (Special  Parliamen- 
tary Reports,  vol.  iii.).      "  Rules  of  syntax  to  be: 
drawn  from  the  text  as  required.  .  .  .  The  method 
always  to  be  adopted  is  to  start  with  a  number  a( 
model  sentences  illustrating  the  rules  in  point,  and' 
drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  what  has  been  read,- 
and  then,  after  they  have  been  explained,  to  havt 
them  committed  to  memory." 

In  conclusion,  the  teacher  should  be  remind  1 
that  hints  of  method  may  be  obtained  outsidt' 
educational  works.  The  writer  has  gleaned  numv 
ideas  from  a  comparison  of  the  chaos  of  Cavendiu 
with  the  lucidity  of  Foster's  Whist  Manual.  0« 
their  respective  values  as  whist  authorities  he  will 
pronounce  no  opinion. 


LANGUAGE  COURSES  IN   AUGUST. 

By  J.  W.  LoNGSDON,  M.A. 
Surrey  County  Council  Schools. 

AVERY  useful  compilation  is  issued  from  th 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education  over  whid 
Mr.  Sadler  presides.'  This  gives  a  brie 
notice  of  seventeen  holiday-courses  on  the  Contia 
ent  organised  for  instruction  in  modem  language! 
In  Germany  there  are  four  ;  and  it  is  Germany  thii 
will  be  chosen  by  the  student  who  is  especia^ 
interested  in  pedagogy  in  general  and  in  method! 
of  modern-language  teaching  in  particular.  Pw 
fessor  Rein  is  well  known  to  Englishmen  teachiaj 
foreign  languages,  and  many  intending  student 
will  decide  upon  Jena  on  his  account.  Professo 
Vietor  is  no  less  widely  known  in  England  tha 
Professor  Rein.  To  him,  as  much  as  to  any  othi 
individual  teacher,  is  due  the  introduction  ( 
the  "  direct  method "  in  language  teaching.  II 
name  will  attract  the  student  to  the  beaatifi 
university  town  of  Marburg,  where  courses  I 
foreigners  in  both  French  and  German  are  bdi 

1  Table  of  Holiday  Couises  on  the  Continent,  to  be  obtained  on  impli 
tion  to  the  Boud  of  Education  Library,  Su  Stephen't  Hoose,  Can 
Row,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
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arbarg  course  has  perhaps  an  additional 
ige  in  possessing  an  English  correspondent 

willing  to  give  information  to  intending 
B.'  Greifswald  offers  similar  advantages  to 
id  at  Kiel  conversation  classes  for  foreigners 
held  if  required.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
ese  courses  are  very  largely  attended  by 
IS  as  well  as  by  foreigners,  and  have  some- 
be  character  of  a  university-extension 
'  meeting  in  England.  This  ensures  to 
lisliman  who  has  already  a  fair  knowledge 
nan  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance 
tives  of  Germany. 

eriand  has  three  holiday  courses  specially 
i  for  foreigners  who  wish  to  study  French. 

and  Lausanne  both  make  special  arrauge- 
or  "  methods  of  teaching,"  and  Neuchatel 
es  a  special  elementary  course.  The 
ra  in  Switzerland  is,  of  course,  the  scenery. 
for  this  the  student  may  save  railway  fare 
iding  a  French  course  nearer  home, 
ain  there  are  to  be  two  courses.  One  at 
rganised  in  connection  with  the  Technical 
ion  Committee  of  StafTordshire.  Avila  is 
id  town.  It  is  claimed  that  the  people 
ure  Castilian.  The  other  at  Santander,  a 
resort.  This  course  is  under  the  direction 
eachers'  Guild,  and  an  English  representa- 

be  present. 

e  offers  a  choice  of  no  less  than  seven 
Judging  from  the  higher  fees,  the  Paris 
irganised  by  the  Alliance  Franqxihe  is  the 
rious  for  advanced  students.  Students 
<  desirous  of  obtaining  a  certificat  d'etiidts 
t  de  I'universitc  de  Paris  will,  perhaps,  choose 
en  in  the  month  of  August.  For  this  aim 
atory  course  is  held  also  in  Paris  during 
sttnas  and  Easter  holidays.  This  course 
d  in  connection  with  the  Alliance  Franqaise, 
nnation  can  be  obtained  from  the  English 
tative.'  The  Grenoble  course  lasts  for 
Qths,  and  is,  therefore,  beyond  the  power 
:tual  teacher.  Nancy  has  a  course  running 
usly  throughout  the  year,  which  can  be 

any  time.      A  somewhat  similar  arrange- 

made  at  Caen,  where,  however,  special 
are  held  in  August.  Here  intending 
is  for  the  London  University  will  get 
help.  A  course  is  also  advertised  at 
ar-mer,  near  Trouville.  The  Teachers' 
iDOunces  two  courses  this  year — one  at 
nd  one  at  Honfleur.  Tours  will  specially 
>  the  historical  student.  The  country  is 
lonuments.  Students  who  have  not  been 
before  will,  perhaps,  be  attracted  by 
t.      It  can  be  reached  without  a  railway 

and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
o  have  not  much  knowledge  of  the  spoken 
I.  in  addition  to  more  advanced  courses. 
^ses  organised  by  the  Teachers'  Guild  are 
■ted  from  others  in  that  the  students  are 
nied  by  an  English  representative  of  the 
bo  is,  in  conjunction  with  the  local  com- 

kC.  Lipacomb.  Counfy  High  School,  Ulewortb. 


mittee,    responsible   for   the   organisation    of   the 
courses  and  the  well-being  of  the  students. 

In  all  these  courses  suitable  arrangements  are 
made  for  ladies.  Students  who  have  been  abroad 
before  have  learnt  by  experience  what  to  do  and 
need  no  advice  ;  but  a  few  hints  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  those  who  are  making  a  first  essay  in  the 
coming  summer.  It  is  wise  to  decide  early  and  to 
write  to  the  secretary  of  the  course  for  full  par- 
ticulars as  regards  lectures  and  lodgings.  When 
the  list  of  recommended  lodgings  has  been  ob- 
tained it  is  necessary  to  write  direct  to  the  address 
given  stating  clearly  what  is  desired  and  the  dates 
of  the  proposed  visit.  The  price  to  be  paid  must 
be  had  in  writing,  with  a  further  statement  as  to 
extras.  Attention  to  this  may  save  the  novice 
much  annoyance.  In  choosing  lodgings  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  find  a  family  where  reasonable 
opportunities  of  society  and  conversation  may  be 
had.  Questions  on  these  points  should  be  frankly 
asked  in  the  letter  of  inquiry.  A  student  should 
refuse  to  live  in  a  house  where  the  number  of 
English  visitors  is  likely  to  exceed  the  number  of 
members  of  the  family.  A  good  plan  is  to  go  to 
an  hotel  for  the  first  night  or  two  ;  but  the  student 
who  does  this  runs  the  risk  of  finding  the  best 
lodgings  already  taken. 

When  the  syllabus  of  lectures  has  been  ob- 
tained the  student  must  make  his  selection  and 
then  read  books  bearing  on  the  subject.  This  is 
most  important,  because  each  subject  has,  more  or 
less,  its  particular  vocabulary,  a  knowledge  of 
which  will  lessen  the  strain  of  following  the 
lecturer.  If  the  student  has  little  or  no  familiarity 
with  the  spoken  language,  he  must  cultivate  his 
fluency  and  the  quickness  of  his  ear  as  far  as 
possible  before  he  goes.  He  should  read  aloud, 
say  half-an-hour  a  day  for  a  couple  of  months, 
choosing  a  conversational  book,  and  should  read 
and  re-read  until  he  can  pronounce  unhesitatingly 
and  quickly.  For  the  sake  of  his  ear  he  must  get 
a  friend  to  read  aloud  to  him,  also  for  haif-an-hour 
a  day,  part  of  which  time  he  must  spend  in  writing 
from  dictation.  Even  if  the  friend's  pronunciation 
is  bad,  this  training  is  better  than  none.  Students 
who  have  been  disappointed  at  the  slight  result  of 
a  month  in  France  would  have  profited  greatly  had 
they  adopted  the  preliminary  preparation  here 
suggested.  The  Englishman  suffers  from  his 
anxiety  to  be  grammatically  correct.  He  wants 
to  grasp  the  syntax  of  each  phrase  he  utters  or 
hears,  just  as  if  he  were  writing  French  prose. 
What  is  wanted  by  the  beginner  is  the  power  to 
catch  the  tenour  of  a  conversational  phrase  from 
the  few  accented  syllables  that  fall  clearly  on  his 
ear.  And  to  this  matter  of  accent  he  should  pay 
particular  attention.  For  instaRce,  he  may  know 
well  the  phrase  allez-voiis  hicn  ?  and  perhaps  says  it 
himself,  laying  stress  on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
syllables.  But  when  he  hears  let  .  .  .  en? 
with  an  inarticulate  roll  between,  he  may  be  non- 
plussed at  first. 

One  or  two  trifling  points  may  be  mentioned 
as  tending  to  prevent  dismay  on  the  part  of  the 
untravelled   islander.     The  inevitable  soap  must, 
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of  course,  be  taken,  and  the  student  who  cannot 
do  without  his  or  her  cup  of  afternoon  tea  should 
make  provision  for  a  private  brew.  This  luxury 
is  rare  in  French  families,  and  is  still  more  rarely 
included  in  pension  prices.  A  spirit-lamp  and  half 
a  pound  of  tea  are  all  that  are  needed.  Cheap 
crockery  can  be  purchased  on  the  spot,  and  milk  is 
always  to  be  got.  In  Germany,  afternoon  coffee 
is  sometimes  given.  The  visitor  must  early  pre- 
pare his  mind  to  accept  a  light  breakfast  of  coffee 
and  rolls,  with  perhaps  a  little  butter  added  in 
condescension  to  the  fads  of  foreigners.  For  his 
first  principal  meal  he  will  have  to  wait  possibly 
till  12.30  or  one  o'clock  in  order  to  allow  a  full 
morning  of  lectures.  The  excellence  of  tlie  meal 
will  compensate  for  the  scanty  breakfast,  and, 
if  he  be  wise,  the  student  will  soon  become  accus- 
tomed to  eat  twice  a  day  instead  of  four  times. 
In  a  French  or  German  bourgeoii  family  far  more 
attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  two 
principal  meals  than  in  a  corresponding  English 
family.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  unaccustomed 
richness  in  the  cooking,  especially  in  Germany, 
must  be  reckoned  with  and  corrected,  if  necessary, 
by  the  use  of  drugs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
tinental idea  of  comfort  and  service  is  very  different 
from  ours.  The  want  of  adaptability  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  English  people.  There  have  been 
students  who  have  turned  and  fled  at  once,  or 
whose  holiday  has  been  spoilt,  because  there  were 
no  carpets  in  the  bed-rooms  and  no  flowers  on  the 
dinner-table,  or  for  some  equally  trivial  reasons. 
This  article  is  especially  addressed  to  those  who 
have  never  before  been  out  of  England,  and  the 
object  is  to  prevent  a  sudden  disillusionment  that 
may  mar  the  happiness  of  themselves  and  of  their 
hosts. 

The  use  made  of  the  course  and  the  advantages 
derived  will  vary  considerably  with  each  student. 
Tliere  are  those  who  would  deny  the  visitor  the 
occasional  solace  of  a  chat  with  a  compatriot  or 
an  hour  with  an  English  novel,  and  who  urge  that 
English  must  be  entirely  taboo  during  the  whole 
of  the  course  in  order  that  the  student  may  be 
entirely  immersed  in  the  foreign  language.  For 
teachers  after  a  term's  work  this  is  a  hard  doctrine. 
The  strain  of  speaking  in  and  listening  to  an 
unfamiliar  tongue  is  no  slight  one,  and  holidays 
are  intended  for  refreshment  as  well  as  for  work. 
But  the  snare  of  always  talking  to  one's  fellow 
countryman  must  at  all  cost  be  avoided  if  proper 
use  is  to  be  made  of  the  visit.  At  meal  times 
especially  an  effort  must  be  made  to  follow  and 
share  in  the  conversation,  and  the  wise  student 
will  encourage  his  host's  propensity  to  chat  over 
the  after-dinner  coffee,  and  will  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gossip  with  his  hostess  in  Germany  which 
the  afternoon  coffee  affords.  Excursions  for  the 
afternoon  are  usually  provided  by  the  organisers 
of  the  course.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of 
these.  The  object  of  the  student  is  not  alone  to 
learn  the  language,  but  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
ways  of  thought  and  the  habits  of  life  of  the  nation 
whose  language  he  is  teaching.  Every  opportunity 
should  be  taken  of  being  with  the  people  of  the 


country,   eitlier   in  the  house,  theatre,  cafe,  bet 
garden,  concert  hall,  or  whatever  other   place 
general  resort  may  be  found.     It  is,  jjerhaps,  i 
well   to  spend  much  time   in  reading  or  writio^ 
These  exercises  can  be  done  at  home.     Especia7y^ 
in  the  case  of  a  hrst  visit  should  the  student  fii 
out  all  he  can  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

One  caution  is  not  entirely  out  of  place  to  soni 
teachers  who  visit  France  or  Germany  for  il 
first  time.  The  French  or  German  town  pulso 
to  some  extent  a  festal  array  to  welcome  il 
visitors.  There  is  a  feeling  of  hospitality  in  th( 
air  which  is  not  limited  by  the  money  payments  i 
the  guests.  The  families  who  take  boarders  e: 
pect  the  consideration  usually  given  by  guests  I 
their  hosts,  while  they  are  keenly  desirous  to  sho 
proper  consideration  to  their  guests.  In  man 
cases  their  idea  of  the  English  as  a  nation  will 
formed  from  the  one  or  two  individuals  whi 
they  wiil  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  studying. 

Throughout  this  article  the  word  "student "hi 
been  used  as  a  convenient  appellation  to  inclu( 
the  visitors  of  both  sexes  to  these  holiday  courM 
But  it  is  well  to  point  out  to  the  novice  thj 
the  students  include  men  and  women  (generally  i 
about  equal  proportion)  of  education  and  recq 
nised  status  in  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  « 
a  case  of  going  to  school  again ;  but  the  holidx 
course  gives  an  opportunity,  fuller  than  can  ' 
obtained  by  an  individual  traveller,  of  gaining  Jul 
that  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  country  whi" 
is  necessary  to  make  modern-language  teachii 
real  and  effective. 


EDUCATION     IN    GERMANY. 

Bv  C.  E.  Wright,  M.A. 
Hanover,  Germany. 

PRIDE  of  place  in  the  recent  volume 
Education  in  Germany'  is  rightly  occupi 
by  Mr.  Sadler's  article  on  "  Unrest 
Secondary  Education  in  Germany  and  Elsewhere 
which  is  quite  as  comprehensive  as  its  title  in( 
cates.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  scarcely  applicabi 
for  the  value  of  the  paper  lies  chiefly  in  its  ref« 
ences  to  England,  and  it  was  certainly  named  so 
to  justify  its  inclusion  in  the  volume. 

The  trend  of  Mr,  Sadler's  views  is  best  conveyi 
by  one  of  the  pithy  quotations  which  he  loves 
introduce  :  "  In  English  education  there  is  a  ve 
weak  point — and  that  is  the  instruction."     Tliis 
precisely  the  respect  in   which  the  public  schi 
are  defective,  and  their  intellectual  supremacy 
pass  away  only  too   quickly,  unless   a   sweepi 
reform   brings    them   into   line   with    modern 
quirements.      English    deficiencies   are   strikini 
summarised.     We  want  better  secondary  educati 
for  boys  who  commence  business  at  sixteen,  bet 
teaching  of  living  languages,  ampler  provision 
organised  research,  and  more  of  the   highest  pro> 
fessional     and    technical    training.     Many    othe 
suggestions  ought  to  meet  with  instant  approval 


'  Board  of  Education  : 
Vol.  IX. 
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Tbe  abolition  of  entrance  scholarships  at  school 
iod  university,  as  only  crippling  the  originality  of 
tbe  schools,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
examinations  for  government  posts,  which  favour 
ooe  type  of  education  at  the  expense  of  another, 
art  strongly  advocated. 

Tbe  desirability  of  reducing  numbers  to  percen- 
tages for  purposes  of  comparison  is   overlooked. 
jfad  this  method  been  adopted,  the  leave  at  II  B 
■the  Gymnasia,  which  is  so  important  in  con- 
^Rtion   with    the    recently   abolished   Abschluss- 
ptQfung,  and  is  shown  to  have  increased  in  abso- 
lute magnitude,  would   have  been    seen  to   have 
ittually  diminished  relatively  to  the  total  numlier 
of  pupils.     The  high  standard  of  this  article  is  not 
iBiiniamed  in  the  chapter  on  France  and  America. 
ere  admiration  of  the  candid  self-criticism  of 
rican  educationists  and  of  their  deep  convic- 
lof  the  possibilities  of  school  work  cannot  blind 
nto  tracing  the  demand  for  a  school  training 
Her  adapted  to  commercial  and  industrial  ends 
lAmerican  influence  on  Europe.     That  would  be 
onfuse  cause  and  effect.     The  fact  is  that  the 
Be  cause,  the  pressure  of  competition  in  trade, 
> acted  in  .\merica  sooner  than  in  Europe,  and 
'it,  here   as  there,    the   practical    tendency   in 

ation  is  due. 

iuch  matter  in  this  paper,  and  especially  the 

i-tables  and  the  Decree  printed  in  the  appendix, 

|ht  well  have  been  included  in   the  following 

on    the    New    Prussian   Curricula.     It   is   a 

rkable  oversight  that  in  neither  contribution 

[there   anything  more  than  a  casual    reference 

[translated  passage  to  the  reduction  of  Greek 

^the  rank  of  an  optional  subject.     Such  a  step 

too  momentous  to  be  ignored.     There  is,  it  is 

some    uncertainty    whether   the    Gymnasia 

II,  without  strong  pressure  from  parents,  volun- 

Bily  establish  the  English  course  prescribed  as 

alternative  for  Greek;    but,  as  the   Emperor 

decreed   that  it   shall   be   introduced  into  all 

dU,    resistance    cannot     long     postpone    the 

nge.    And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  mention 

Mt  in  the  Curricula,  not  a  word  is  said  of  this 

je,  which  amounted,  theoretically  at  least,  to 

i  abolition  last  Easter  of  compulsory  Greek  in 

issta. 

[In  a  series  of  special  reports  the  concrete  and 

ctical   element    should    predominate   over   the 

ely  conjectural,  but  in  this  volume  the  propor- 

I  of  tangible  and  valuable  matter  to  total  bulk 

overmuch  from  article  to  article.     In  none 

[this    proportion    higher   than   in    Mr.    Field's 

ant  of  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Prussia  and 

ny,  which  is  a  mine  of  interesting  information. 

it  is  also  extremely  suggestive.      Emphatic 

ort  is  given  to  the  view  that  natives  who  have 

abroad  are  the  best   teachers  of  foreign 

|es.    The  superiority  of  German  instruction 

'this  respect    is  almost    as    much    due  to    the 

iusion   of    foreigners   from   the   teaching    pro- 

^iasion  as  to  improved  methods.     Our  weak  points 

indicated    in    an    excellent    contrast   drawn 

England  and  the  two  continental  states. 

posaees  an  effective  system  of  compulsion 


and  practically  employ  only  fully  qualified  adult 
teachers.  German  teachers,  unlike  English,  con- 
scientiously prepare  the  reading  lesson ;  they 
are  trained  to  facility  of  expression  and  conse- 
quently excel  in  exposition.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  our  rural  schools  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage as  regards  buildings  and  apparatus. 

The  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Parez  on  the 
Measurement  of  Mental  Fatigue  establishes  a 
high  degree  of  consistency  between  the  results 
obtained  by  various  experimenters  in  this  field,  and 
will  do  much  to  dispel  doubts  about  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  methods  employed.  The  results 
selected  from  Kemsies'  work  are  more  clearly 
arranged  than  in  the  original,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  his  illustration  of  the  Ergograph  was 
not  reproduced  along  with  the  sketch  given  of  the 
Aesthesiometer.  It  is  worthy  of  note  tliat  Kemsies 
and  Friedrich  both  found  the  mental  capacity  for 
work  distinctly  less  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the 
morning,  and  that  the  latter  obtained  the  best 
results  when  each  hour's  work  was  followed  by  a 
pause  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  first-named 
has  also  succeeded  in  arranging  the  different  sub- 
jects of  instruction  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
fatiguing  power.  He  places  gymnastics  and  drill 
first,  as  entailing  the  severest  strain  on  the  mind, 
then  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  religion, 
German,  natural  science  and  geography,  history, 
drawing  and  singing.  All  observers,  be  it  noted, 
are  unanimous  in  denying  the  influence  of  gym- 
nastics as  a  mental  restorative.  An  admirable 
bibliography  is  appended, 

Three  other  articles  equal  in  interest  those 
already  mentioned  and  with  them  make  up  what 
is  of  greatest  value  or  novelty  in  the  volume.  Mr. 
Rooper's  account  of  German  School  Gardens 
deserves  high  praise.  It  contains  some  excellent 
programmes  of  instruction  in  gardening  and  fruit- 
growing for  elementary  schools.  Miss  Lyster  is 
too  modest  about  the  merits  of  a  very  good  article 
on  Higher  Schools  for  Giris  in  Germany.  Her 
promise  of  further  information  will  be  welcomed. 
Mr.  Sadler's  discussion  of  Higher  Commercial 
Education  is  free  from  the  inequality  which  might 
be  urged  against  his  introductory  paper.  He 
concludes  with  a  delightfully  clear  exposition  of 
the  factors  which  promote  or  check  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  commercial  education.  The 
difficulty  which  the  Technical  Hochschulen  have 
recently  experienced  in  obtaining  the  ear-marked 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering  shows  how  base- 
less is  his  hope  that  the  Handels-Hochschulen 
may  ultimately  be  allowed  to  confer  a  doctorate  in 
commercial  science. 

Inaccuracies  occur  which  may  be  charitably 
referred  to  carelessness  of  statement.  For  instance, 
when  we  read  of  the  Hochschulen,  that  "there  is 
a  department  for  shipbuilding  at  Berlin  only ; 
Darmstadt  alone  has  a  department  for  electro- 
technics,"  we  should  be  perfectly  correct  in  in- 
ferring that  naval  engineering  was  taught  only  in 
Berlin  and  utterly  wrong  in  concluding  that  a 
complete  course  of  electrotechnics  was  not  given 
in  most  Hochschulen. 
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Finally,  "Impressions  of  Schools  in  Rhineland" 
will  not  be  read  without  amusement.  We  are 
told  of  some  villagers  who  actually  obtained  a  new 
scliool  because  their  children  had  to  walk  half  a 
mile  to  the  old  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  village. 
One  child  had  never  seen  a  sparrow ;  and  a  teacher, 
confined  to  too  few  pages  of  the  reader,  was  de- 
tected ingeniously  practising  her  class  in  reading 
btukwards. 


THE    OXFORD    HOMER.' 

THE  textual  criticism  of  Homer  is  a  subject 
difficult  in  itself  because  of  the  number  of 
special  problems  it  presents,  and  rendered 
more  so  by  the  great  mass  of  manuscripts.  To 
this  mass  the  papyrus  finds  of  late  years  have 
added  a  great  many  more,  which,  although  they 
do  not  offer  variants  of  great  value,  yet  cannot  be 
left  out  of  consideration.  To  sift  the  available 
MS.  evidence  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
an  editor  better  equipped  than  Mr.  .^Ilen,  who  has 
made  MSS.  his  special  study  ;  whilst  Mr.  Monro 
is  unrivalled  as  a  guide  in  matters  of  language. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Oxford  Homer  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series  to 
which  it  belongs. 

One  of  the  problems  which  confronts  the  editor 
of  Homer  at  the  outset  is,  what  text  shall  he 
attempt  to  restore  .'  Shall  he  work  back  to  the 
"  Iliad"  and  "  Odyssey"  as  their  poets  composed 
them,  reproduce  a  series  of  (assumed)  original 
ballads,  or  an  epic  composed  in  stanzas  of  equal 
length  ?  Or  shall  he  adhere  to  the  traditional 
form  of  the  epics,  but  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
original  dialect  ?  Or  shall  he  keep  the  traditional 
dialect,  but  restore  the  digamma  where  it  must 
originally  have  stood,  and  a  few  other  forms  on 
some  certain  evidence  ?  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  two  former  alternatives  are  practically  impos- 
sible. The  third  has  been  carried  out  with  some 
success  by  Mr.  Piatt,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  restoration  at  least  is  a  great  gain.  But 
recent  editors  have  been  more  cautious.  Leaf 
and  Monro  in  their  annotated  editions  have  set 
before  them  the  easier  task  of  reproducing  the  text 
as  it  was  in  the  fifth  century,  u.c. ;  and  the  present 
editors  have  done  the  same.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Oxford  "  Bibliotheca  "  this  was  pro- 
bably the  right  course  to  pursue;  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  the  series  being  to  adhere  as  closely  to  the 
best  MS.  tradition  as  possible.  We  could  have 
wished  that  they  bad  followed  Leaf  so  far  as  to 
print  the  iota  adscript,  not  subscript,  since  they 
are  here  on  the  same  ground  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence in  the  inscriptions.  On  this  evidence  they 
do  print  iyrjaKK,  SpifaKDi,  T(i<rw,  obcripu.  But  if  they  have 
erred,  they  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  and  that  is 
a  thing  to  be  grateful  for. 

Mr.  Monro's  introduction  is  an  able  piece  of 
work.     It  sets  forth  the  history  of  the  Homeric 

*  "  Honwri  OpeT»*':  rccognavenint  brevique  adiioiatione  inMruxcnml 
David  R.  Monro  cl  I'homas  W.  Allen,  Tomi  II.  |No  paginxl.  .Scrip- 
torum  ClAssiconun  Bibliolbcca  Oxonicnhis.     Paper  3S.  6d.  each,  cloth  3^ 


text  with  great  clearness,  and  describes  the  a|:: 
ratus  of  MSS. — no  less  than  three  hundre^J 
them — which  has  been  used  for  this  edition.  T 
various  ancient  editions  are  disentangled  from  th< 
confusion  ;  and  in  this  section  the  opinion  of  \V'< 
is  followed,  that  when  editions  were  named  froi 
a  place  {e.g.,  Chian  and  Cretan)  the  reference  wa 
to  the  source  of  the  MS.  on  which  they  were  based 
the  MSS.  in  question  having  been  procured  fron 
those  places  for  the  Alexandrian  library.  Greai 
weight  is  given  to  the  authority  of  Aristarchi 
which  is  also  the  tendency  of  later  critics 
some  cases  the  authority  of  the  MSS.  has 
neglected  in  the  light  of  sure  knowledge.  S 
junctives  like  ««'ai»>»i  are  restored  on  the  str 
of  Aristarchus'  opinion,  which  was  based  on  fii 
rate  MSS.  now  lost ;  other  forms,  such  as  n 
ffT^ttxri,  t|aTo,  hria,  ijuio,  «foi,  and  rtTos,  are  restored  ot 
the  evidence  of  etymology  or  dialect.  On  si 
grounds  the  forms  of  the  dual,  which  have 
ousted  by  the  plural  in  the  MSS.  and  iffiano,  iSi 
are  restored;  but,  unfortunately,  we  think,  not 
old  forms  riens,  Wft;,  and  the  like.  Other  points  S 
which  MS.  evidence  is  not  to  be  followed  are  the 
article,  with  the  adverbial  tH.  It  should  be  noted, 
by  the  way,  that  the  accusative  was  certainly  fiwi 
TOfi  when  the  poems  were  written,  as  Monro  hio 
self  has  shown  ;  and  if  the  editors  are  not  prepar 
to  restore  these  forms,  they  are  certainly  right 
following  Aristarchus  and  allowing  m  in  compouix 

such  as  rartrvtlp. 

The  editors  in  their  preface  point  out  that 
readable  text  of  Homer  may  be  made  from  aim* 
any  MS. ;  so  that  if  we  say  no  more  of  this 
than  that  it  is  readable,  we  shall  be  giving  pO 
praise.  We  can,  however,  go  much  further. 
is  a  good  text,  and,  given  the  conservative  pri 
ciples  of  the  series,  as  good  a  text  (we  believe) 
can  be  constructed.  Readers  will  be  quite  a 
with  our  text,  both  critically  and  grammatical 
That  is  not  saying  that  it  could  not  be  improve 
but  what  seem  to  us  possible  improvements  a 
as  we  have  indicated,  not  universally  admitted 
be  such.  As  regards  single  variants,  differences 
opinion  are  bound  to  arise ;  and,  after  examini 
typical  passages,  we  do  not  find  anything  serifl 
to  regret.  The  apparatus  criticus  is  judiciom 
compiled.  It  is  alone,  so  far  as  our  knowl 
goes,  in  a  full  use  of  the  papyri ;  and  although 
does  not  contain  quite  so  many  variants  from  th( 
as  Leafs  new  edition,  the  variants  are  more  typic 
on  some  passages  they  are  more  numerous, 
what  is  omitted  is  often  quite  unnecessary  («, 
ii.  810).  On  the  other  hand,  now  and  then 
ancient  citation  is  omitted ;  we  think  that  th( 
ought  always  to  be  recorded  in  a  critical  editioB. 


Tht  Aiiabaiis of  Xtnophan.  Book  I.  With  Introduclion.Nc 
and  Vocabulary  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  xxiv.  -J-  I  la 
(Cambridge  Series  for  Schools  and  Training  Culleges.)  u. 
— Mr.  Edwards  rightly  describes  the  Aiiabasit  as  (ksdnal 
aiihough  Ihe  middle-form  boy  gets  so  litlle  at  a  time 
the  fascination  partly  escapes  him.  The  editoi's  woil 
generally  satisfaciory.  Mis  fondness  for  quotations,  whi^ 
have  noted  in  other  editions  of  his,  is  here  in  place 
be  quotes  from  books  of  travel. 
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G    TOURS    IN    THE   TYROL. 

ly  E.  L.  Milnek-Barrv,  M.A. 

r  in  Mill  Hill  School,  Examiner  in  Gerittan  to 
the  University  of  London. 


,  summers'  tramping  and  climbing  in 
erent  parts  of  the  Tyrol  and  a  profound 
lef  in  this  form  of  holiday  for  the  jaded 
ker  have  led  me  to  put  together  a  few 

suggested  routes  and  to  jot  down  a  few 
those  who  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
[htful  part  of  Europe. 

of  my  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
ind,  but  who  as  yet  have  no  nearer  ac- 
ce  with  the   Eastern  Alps,  will  probably 

the   conclusion    that    the   conditions  of 

both  countries  are  very  similar.  Yet 
ar  from  the  truth.  Switzerland,  which 
rear  is  brought  closer  to  England,  so  that 
5  jxjssibie  to  breakfast  in  Lucerne  and 
..ondon  the  same  evening — Switzerland  is 
resent  time  as  much  an  English  holiday- 
s  St.  Andrews,  Nairn,  or  Hfracombe. 
iteMife  is  therefore  largely  regulated  by 
habits  and  tastes ;    even    the   pedestrian 

some  degree  conform  to  fashion  and 
imself  with  a  considerable  amount  of  im- 

and  changes  of  raiment,  in  which  to 
5  appearance  at  the  table  d'liole  in  the 
rhere  he  must  occasionally  seek  shelter, 
will  find  that  porterage  of  luggage  and 
>le  hotels  with  table  d'hStc  will  swell  to 
ciable  extent  the  cost  of  his  campaign. 
fferent  is  the  Tyrol.  Somewhat  less  ac- 
:han  Switzerland,  it  has  hitherto  escaped 
e  invasion  and  appropriation  at  our 
lor  has  it  as  yet  been  consistently  ex- 
>y  any  tourist  agency.  The  swarms  of 
I  who  penetrate  it  every  year  are  for  the 
t  German,  and  the  German  travels  at  a 
le  cost  or  stays  at  home.     The  Tyrolese 

the  larger  towns  are  clean,  comfortable, 
lerate  in  price,  while  even  in  the  more 
Mrts  the  German-Austrian  Alpine  Club 
ttructed   shelter    huts — available  for    the 

pedestrian  —  which  are  little  inns  in 
e,  and  far  surpass  in  comfort  and  equip- 
j  mountain  shelters  which  Switzerland 
duce.  Nothing,  too,  can  exceed  the 
!ss  of  the  Tyrolese  themselves.  By  stern 
'  wedded  to  a  life  of  thrift,  they  seem  to 
illy  that  it  may  be  possible  to  attract  to 
intry  part  of  the  stream  of  gold  which 
nually  from  north  to  south,  and  to  this 
f  have  established  a  LaneUsverband  fiir 
trhthr,  with  offices  in  every  important 
>ere  travellers  are  courteously  welcomed 
led  as  to  routes,  hotels,  means  of  convey- 

raveller  may  approach  the  Tyrol  by 
raotes:  the  two  recommended  on  the 
f  economy  and  general  convenience  are  : 
Harwich  -  Hook  and   Harwich  -  Antwerp 


route  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  whose  fleet 
of  cross-Channel  steamers  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
comfort ;  and  (i)  the  Dover-Ostend  route  of  the 
Belgian  State  Railway,  with  a  shorter  sea  passage. 
Both  these  companies'  issue  circular  tickets, 
first,  second,  or  third  class,  or  for  different  classes 
on  diflerent  parts  of  the  route,  to  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Tyrol,  and  the  itinerary  may  be 
broken  at  one  place  and  resumed  at  another,  the 
traveller  finding  his  own  way  between  the  points 
in  question. 

The  following  specimen  tours  are  recom- 
mended : — 

(fl)  Bv  Gkrat  Eastirn  Railway,  (i)  London— Harwich 
— Hook  of  Holland  —  Cologne  —  AschaBenburg  —  Munich  — 
Panenkirchen  [break]  Innsbruck  —  Landeck—Sargans— Zurich 
—  Bale — Bingen  —  Colf^e — Hook  of  Holland— Harwich — 
London. 

Fares  :  second  class  throughout,  £6  15s. ;  second  cla<s  in 
Kngland,  third  class  on  the  Continent,  ^^4  i6s.  6d. ;  returning 
from  Bale  via  Brussels- .\n(werp-Harwich,  second  class  through- 
out, £6  5s.  Sd. 

(2)  London  —  Antwerp  —  Malines — Brussels — Luxemburg — 
SirassbuTg— Bale  /uiich— Sargans — Keldkirch — Landeck,and 
back  by  ihe  same  route. 

Kares :  second  class  throughout,  £6 ;  second  class  in  England, 
third  class  on  the  Continent,  £j[  3s.  M. 

(*)  Bv  Tiie  Brlgian  State  Railway.  (i)  Dover- 
Ostend  —  Brussels  —  Cologne  —  Mainz — Wiirrburg — Munich — 
Partenkirchcn  [break]  Innsbruck  —  Landeck  — Zurich — Bale — 
Slrassburg— Luxemburg — Brussels— Ostend — Dover. 

Fares:  second  class  throughout,  £^  17s.  ^d.  ;  third  class 
throughout,  £1  i8s.  td.  :  to  this  must  be  added  third-class 
return  fare  from  London  to  Dover,  12s.  iid. 

N.B. — On  the  boat  trains  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  third  class, 
and  express  fates  arc  charged.  It  is  therefore  better  to  book 
from  Dover  and  avoid  the  Ixiat  traitis. 

(2)  Dover — Ojtend  — Brussels— Luxemburg — Melt — Strats- 
buig — Bale— Zurich — Sargans- -Landeck,  and  l>ack  by  the  same 
route. 

Fares :  second  class  throughout,  ^5  12s.  5d.  ;  third  class 
throughout,  £1  13s.  gd.  ;  third-class  return  fare  London  to 
Dover,  125.  lid. 

These  circular  tickets  are  available  for  forty- 
five  or  sixty  days,  according  to  distance.  No  free 
luggage  is  allowed  on  the  Continent,  but  a  Glad- 
stone or  kit  bag  may  be  stowed  m  the  carriage 
without  let  or  hindrance.  The  tickets  are  avail- 
able by  rail  or  boat  between  Cologne  and  Mainz. 
At  least  three  days'  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
companies  who  supply  the  tickets. 

Facilities  for  third-class  travelling  on  the  Con- 
tinent are  in  their  infancy.  The  third-class 
carriages  arc  bad,  and  as  a  rule  do  not  run  on 
the  fast  trains.  Tlie  Belgian  State  Railway  has, 
however,  established  a  through  third-class  express 
service  from  Ostend  to  B^le,  and  Bile  to  Ostend, 
but  it  is  a  night  train.  Second-class  passengers 
may  travel  first  saloon  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  boats  on  payment  of  lis.  on  return 
tickets ;  on  the  Ostend  boats  on  payment  of  3s. 


1  AddicM  Great    Eutem    Railway,    Liverpool    Street  Suiioo,  G.C. 
Belgian  State  Railway,  j3,  Cracccbuicb  Street,  E.C. 
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The  Great  Eastern  Railway  boats  have  a  number 
of  two-berth  and  three-berth  cabins  which  may  be 
reserved  by  passengers  without  extra  charge. 

If  the  traveller  has  leisure  to  spend  some  days 
over  the  journey,  I  would  suggest  the  following 
route  : — Cologne,  where  a  halt  of  a  few  hours  will 
suffice  for  the  inspection  of  the  cathedral ;  thence 
by  train  to  Bonn,  where  the  night  may  be  spent 
(Hotel  Klei) ;  the  Rhine  steamer  should  then  be 
used  as  far  as  Mainz  (Hotel  Rheinischer  Hof), 
where  the  Museum  and  Cathedral  may  be  visited. 
Frankfurt  (Hotel  Deutscher  Kaiser)  is  very  quickly 
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Map  of  tb«  Tyrol,  to  illustrate  Tours  A,  H,  and  C, 

reached  from  Mainz,  and  here  some  little  time 
may  be  spent  in  one  of  the  busiest  of  German 
cities ;  so  thoroughly  modern  in  its  commercial 
aspect,  and  yet  so  venerable  with  its  Roiner,  Jews' 
Quarter  £md  Goethehaus.  Leavmg  Frankfurt 
soon  after  midday,  Munich  (Hotel  Rother  Hahn) 
will  be  reached  in  the  evening.  There  is  much  to 
hold  the  traveller  spellbound  in  Munich,  the  city 
itself,  with  its  wide  streets,  spacious  squares  and 
noble  buildings  ;  its  unrivalled  collections  of 
paintings  and  sculpture  housed  in  the  Alte  and 
Neue  Pinakotliek  and  Glypothek,  its  theatre  and 
its   opera   house,  and   the   easy-going  life  of  the 


Bavarians,  seen  at  its  best  perhaps  in  the  ! 
Kelltrn  outside  the  town.  But  Munich  is  i 
for  a  summer  holiday  ;  the  heat  is  swelter 
we  shall  do  well  to  follow  the  example 
Munich  people  and  betake  ourselves  to  th 
atmosphere  of  the  Bavarian  Highlands.  > 
a  few  hours  will  take  us  to  Partenkirchet 
Stem),  one  of  the  termini  of  the  railways 
up  into  the  hills.  En  route  a  break  may  I 
at  Oberau,  whence  the  historic  village  of  ( 
mergau  may  easily  be  reached.  At  Partei 
we  bid  farewell  to  civilisation,  and  sen 
heavy  luggage  to  Mer 
"Hints")  we  wander  fir 
Bavarian  Highlands  acr 
boundary  into  the  Tyrol. 

ROUTK  A  (see  Sketch  nil 

First  Day. — Partenkirchen,  tl 
valley  of  the  Loi-ach  and  the  Ehi 
past  Griesen  (Austrian  frontier)  ti 
(Hotel  Drei  Mohrcn). 

Sttorid  Dny. — From  I..ermoos, 
in  a  broad  valley,  shut  in  by 
pitous  walls  of  the  Wetterstein  1 
the  road  leads  through  the  Fern  p 
ranks  with  Finstermiini:  as  one  ok 
pai>ses  lielow  the  snow  line, 
cluster  numerous  lakes,  and  the  ^ 
castle  of  Fernstein  towers  over 
^>ereit  (Hotel  Post)  is  the  next 
Importance,  and  some  seven  mil 
on  is  Imst  (Hotel  Lamm)  where  i 
be  made  for  the  night. 

Third  Day. — We  arc  now  in 
•  ti  the  Inn,  which  roused  the  en( 
Addison,'  who  passed  through  it 
from  Switzerland  to  Vienna.  Bt 
ihal  is  not  one  of  the  most  pict 
the  Tyrolese  valleys;  from  Im* 
Lruck  it  is  a  great  wide  sweef 
shall  do  better  from  the  point 
to  choose  one  of  the  lateral  val 
debouch  into  it.  Crossing  the 
the  Arlberg  Railway,  we  enter  I 
at  the  station  of  the  same  t 
gradu.illy  ascend  the  valley  to  < 
haus  zum  Kossl). 

Fourth   Cay.— Leaving    Otz 

ascends    past    Umhausen     to     1 

(Hotel  Stern)  where  a  mid-day 

lie  made ;  two  hours'  walk  will  bring   us  to  the  larp 

village  of  Solden  (Holel  Griiner  zum  Alpenvercin). 

Fifth  Day. — At  Solden  the  road  ends,  and  a  bridlt 
mountain  torrent —  die  Ache — brings  us  in  a  sboi 
Zwirselstein,  where  the  Otzthal  divides  into  the  Gu 
the  Venterlhal.  Beating  away  to  the  right  past  II 
Vent  (Gaslhaus  Tappeuier)  is  reached  some  three 
leaving  Zwieselstein,  and  here  the  traveller  will  i 
provide  himself  with  a  guide  for  the  next  stage  of  I 
over  the  Hochjoch  Glacier  to  Kunras  (tariff  fof 
kronen).      If  an  early  start  has  been  made  fn 


1  Addison  was  certainly  ahtad  of  his  age  in  hu  apptcciatk 
scenery.  Ills  tfbMr%atii»n»  on  *' Tirol,  lanapruck.  Hall,"  ar 
reading. 
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lit  •calher  is  good,  the  Hochjoch  Hospiz  may  \x  reached  the 
tiiK  evening  and  Ihe  night  ipent  in  ease  and  comfort  there. 
SM  Day. — Le&ving  the  Ilospiz  the  way  lies  across  the 
(beitr ;  Ihe  route  is  easy  and  perfectly  safe  with  a  guide.  The 
kfhest  point  reached  is  about  2,285  metres.  Soon  afterwards  the 
ibderis  left,  and  there  is  abrupt  descent  to  the  little  village  of 
Ebiiu.  some  four  hours  from  the  Hospii.  Here  the  Schnal- 
cttlial  is  entered  and  a  bridle  path  leads  down  to  Unser  Frau 
{bmniin  Adier  . 

'k  Day. — The  path  leads  past  the  romantically  situated 

Karihaus,  where  the  old  monastery  has  been  converted 

picturesque  inn,  die  Rose.     Soon  afterwards  we  come  to 

teis,  where  the   road  begins,  and  runs  through  a  wild 

down  to  join  Ihe  old  post-road  through  the  Vintschgau 

to  Natums  (Hotel  Post).     A  halt  may  be  made  here  and 

resumed  to  Meran  (Hotel  Giaf  von  Meran),  which  is 

d  in  three  hours'  easy  walking. 

\lkth  Day. — The  walking  tour  probably  ends  here,  where 

tnieller  should  lind  his  baggage  waiting  for  him,   but  he 

well  to  spend  some  little  time  in  the  old  capital  of  the 

to  winder  up  into  Ihe  hills  overlooking  the  town  as  far 

Tirol,  or  follow  the  Passerbrook  into  the  Passeietthal. 

in  is  connected  by  railway  with   Bozen  on  the  Brenner 

the  shortest  route  home  will  be  this  way.     By  careful 

lent  a  good  deal  of  the  country  may  be  seen  without 

l)r  prolonging  the  tour. 

Day.  —  Rail  to  Boien  (Hotels  Su'egl  or  GreiO :— Sights  : 
1,  Schloss  Runkelstein,  Museum  (line  collection  of 
costumes),  Lauben,  statue  of  Walter  von  der  Vogel- 
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Day. — Rail  by  afternoon  train  to  Blumau,  where  heavy 
should  be  left,  walk  through  the  Tierserthal  to  Tiers 
^Kmc). 

fil  Day. — Through  the  Tschaminlhal  to  the  Grasleiten- 
■   beautiful    walk,    somewhat    rough    but    involving    no 
ig.     The  Grasleitenhiitte  is  built  in  the  famous  Rosen- 
group  of  the  Dolomites,  whose  jagged  peaks  look  all 
•hen  seen  from  Bozen  in  the  evening  sunlight.     The 
■ppcatance  of  these  rocks  and  the  magnificent  views  to 
will  amply  repay  the  labour  of  this  little  dilour, 
will  be  spent  in  the  Grasleilenhtitte. 
Day. — Walk  up  to  the  head  of  the  Grasleiten  pass, 
the  hul   and  descend   to  Tiers.     Pick  up  luggage  at 
■od.  if  time  sufhces,  take  train  to  Gossensass  (Hotel 
boQ-     Should    Ulumaii  be  reached  late  in  the  after- 
t  it  will  be  best  to  pass  the  night  here  and  proceed  early 
^■Mtning  to  Gossensass. 

fetntk  Day. — Walk  over  the  Brenner  pass  and  rejoin  the 

Grics,  reaching  Innsbruck  (Hotel  Habsburgcr  Hof)  in 

ling. 

■tttntk  Day. — Sights  of  Innsbruck  :     Hofkitche  with  the 

it  statues  round  the  tomb  of  .Maximilian,  Fcrdinandeuin 

igi  >iy  Defregger  of  Hufer  and  other  patriots).  Berg  Isel 

[tllc   Mofer  memorial,  Goldnes   Dachl,  and,   should   time 

Sdilou  Ambras. 

home  may  be  made  by  the  Arlberg.     Zurich, 
horg,   Brus^N,  are  suggested   as  halting-places  to 
haw  stilt  time  at  their  disposal. 

Route  B. 

point,  Jentiach  on  Ihe  Municlilnnsbruck  line. 
M]f  be  reached  eiiher  by  Munich,  or  by  the  .\tlherg  to 
,  aod  on  to  Jcnbach. 

Pay. — Jeobach   to   the  Achensce,   to   which   circular 

I  Ic  made  available  ;  a  cog-wheel  r.til  leads  up  to  the 

ol  the  miyA  famous   in   the   Tyiol,    where   at   the 
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station,  .\cheosee,  the  boat  may  be  taken  for  the  tour  of  the 
lake. 

Second  Day. — Send  heavy  luggage  to  Slerzing  or  Meran,  and, 
avoiding  the  liltli-  railway  from  jenbach,  wander  through  the 
jlillerthal  to  /ell  (IIot<.-l  Post)  some  tificen  miles.  A  walk  of 
about  two  hours  fruiii  here  brings  us  to  Mairhofen  (Hotel  Neu- 
haus),  a  picturesque  village  quite  shut  in  by  hills  which  seem  to 
forbid  further  progress. 

Third  Day. — .\t  Mairhofen  the  Zillerthal  splits  up  into  four 
valleys,  Giunde  or  Aite,  as  they  are  locally  named ;  through  any 
of  these,  delightful  excursions  can  be  made.  We  follow  the  path 
through  the  Zemmthal,  almost  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
Zillerthal  running  S.S.W.  by  Ihe  Zemmbach.  Gradually 
ascending  we  come  to  the  Dornauhcrgklamni,  a  ravine  in  the 
rocks,  and  see  below  the  brook  running  along.  Giniling 
(Kroll's  Wirtshaus)  is  reached  some  three  or  four  hours  from 
Mairhofen.  At  Bteitlahner,  the  next  stage,  the  valley  divides, 
the  Zcmmthal  leading  to  a  pass  over  the  mountains  to  the 
Ahf  nthal ;  the  Zamserthal,  which  we  now  enter,  taking  us 
towards  Sterling,  over  the  Pfilscherjoch.  The  path  mounts 
sharply  up  at  the  back  of  the  new  inn  at  Breitlahner,  and 
reaches  in  about  two  hours'  the  Dominikushuite,  where  the 
night  is  spent. 

Fourth  Z>ii>'. ^Leaving  the  Dominikushutte  wiih  its  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Schegeisenthal,  we  reach  the 
Ptitscherjoch,  or  pass,  in  about  two-hours-and-a-half.  There  is  a 
small  inn  on  the  top,  where  a  short  rest  is  advisable.  A  steep, 
though  well-marked  descent  brings  us  to  St.  Jacob  (Rainer's 
Wirlshaus),  where  a  good  meal  may  be  obtained.  A  stiffish 
walk  of  from  three  to  four  hours  brings  us  to  Slerzing  (Hotel 
GuUlene  Rose),  the  Brenner  line  being  crossed  before  the  town 
is  reached. 

Fifth  Day.—K  day's  halt  may  well  be  made  in  Sterling,  one 
of  the  quaintest  towns  in  the  Tyrol,  and  the  sile  of  a  Roman 
settlement.  The  Pfarrkirche,  Rathaus  and  Lauben  should  be 
visited. 

Sixth  Day. — Follow  the  main  road  to  Ihe  hamlet  Gaiteig 
where  the  old  bridle  path  into  the  Jaufenthal  begins.  After 
some  two  to  three  hours'  walking  a  little  chapel  is  seen  perched 
upon  the  horiz>m  ;  behind  it  lies  the  Jaufenspitze,  and  to  the 
tight  thcjaufen  pass.  An  unpretentious  little  inn  is  close  at 
hand,  the  only  comfortable  l>ailing  place  till  we  reach  St. 
Leonard.  The  head  of  the  pass  is  soon  reached  from  here,  and 
we  look  down  on  ihe  Passeierlhal,  which  has  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  descent  isroughish; 
passing  the  hamlet  of  Walten,  St.  Leonard  (Hotel  Strobl)  is 
reached  some  three  hours  from  the  pass  bead. 

Seventh  Day. — A  short  walk  down  Ihe  valley  brings  us  to  the 
Sondhof,  the  birthplace  of  Andreas  Hofer.  Many  memories  of 
Ilofer  cling  to  the  place,  and  some  of  the  old  rooms  of  the 
Sandhof  may  still  be  seen.  Close  by  lies  the  pretty  Huferkapelle 
(key  at  the  Sandhof),  with  good  modern  paintings  of  the 
Tyroleac  War  of  Liberotion.  The  stream  is  followed  down  the 
valley  to  Meran  (Hotel  Graf  von  Meran),  which  is  reached  in  a 
few  hours. 

Eighth  Day.— See  "  Route  A,"  Eighth  Day. 

The  journey  home  may  be  ina<lc  exactly  as  in  Route  .V,  or  the 
route  (leiictibed  in  "A"  from  tjtzthal  to  Meran  may  be  reversed 
and  the  .\rlbcrg  railway  joined  at  Utzthal.  Another  way  is  to 
follow  the  Vintschgau  road  to  Spondinig,  and  from  there  the 
Finstermiinz  road  to  Landeck  (Hotel  Post).  C/.  "  Route  C," 
Laiuieck  to  Spondinig.  There  is  also  a  gooil  service  ol 
omnibuses  and  ciiaches  from  Meran  to  Landeck.  Particulars 
can  be  obtained  at  the  hotel  in  Meran. 
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Route  C. 

Ont  to  Landeck  (Hotel  Post)  by  Bile,  Zurich  and  the  Ailberg, 
spending  a  day  at  Feldkirch  (Hotel  Kir),  which  is  reached  soon 
after  entering  the  Tyrol  at  Buchs.  Shoald  time  permit  on  the 
journey  from  Feldkirch  to  Landeck,  the  railway  may  be  left  at 
Langeo  and  rejoined  at  Sl  Anton. 

First  Day. — (Heavy  luggage  to  be  sent  on  by  post  to  Trafoi). 
At  Landeck  the  valley  of  the  Inn  is  reiched,  and  the  Flnster- 
mOnz  rood  follows  it  almost  due  south.  The  road  is  excellent, 
and  forms  one  of  the  oldest  links  between  South  Germany, 
Anstria  and  Italy  over  the  Stelvio  pass.  The  villages  of 
Pnitz  and  Ried  (Inn  Post)  are  soon  left  behind,  and  after  passing 
Pfnnds  the  route  ascends  sharply  to  Finstermiinz.  The  con- 
struction of  the  road  is  remarkable,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Axenstrasse  near  Lucerne,  but  it  is  on  a  grander  scale.  Galleries 
through  which  the  road  runs  are  hewn  into  the  solid  rock ;  some 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  river  Inn  rushes  past,  and  by  it  we 
see  traces  of  the  old  rood.  In  the  hollow  the  tower  of  Allfiiuter- 
mttnz  forms  a  striking  picture ;  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  some 
tweaty-seven  miles  from  Landeck,  is  Neufinstermiinz,  where  a 
comfortable  hotel  will  receive  the  traveller,  if  he  does  not  feel 
inclined  to  push  on  to  Nauders. 

Second  Day. — Leaving  Finstermiinz,  the  river  Inn  and  the 
Inn  valley  disappear  on  the  right,  and  soon  Nauders  is  reached, 
whence  a  post  road  runs  into  the  Engadine.  In  Nauders,  from 
the  churchyard,  the  first  view  of  the  Ortler  group  is  obtained. 
From  Nauders  the  ascent  is  gradual  to  the  Rescben  lakes ;  here 
we  are  on  the  watershed  of  the  Inn  and  the  Adige  or  Etsch,  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  Passing  the  village  of  Reschen- 
scbeideck,  to  which  the  watershed  has  given  its  name,  we  come, 
after  about  three  hours'  walk,  to  the  old  wailed  town  of  Mais 
(Inn  Bb). 

nird  Day. — From  Mais  a  road  runs  past  Taufers  to  Santa 
Maria  in  the  Engadine,  whence  the  top  of  tbe  Stelvio  pass 
may  be  reached  over  the  Wormserjoch,  but  the  old  road  is  (he 
more  interesting,  and  leaving  tbe  Mitnstetthal  on  the  right,  we 
pass  Schludems  and  reach  Spondinig,  where  the  road  bifurcates, 
the  Stelvio  or  Stilfserstrasse  running  due  south,  the  Vintschgau 
road  running  east  to  Meran.  Crossing  the  Etsch  and  going 
through  tbe  village  of  Prad,  we  come  to  Gomagoi,  where  a 
midday  halt  may  be  made  (Reinstadler's  Gasthaus).  At 
Gomagoi  a  road  branches  ofif  to  Sulden.  Leaving  Gomagoi, 
the  road  ascends  sharply  by  the  Trafoier  Bach,  and  Trafoi 
(Hotel  Neue  Post)  is  soon  seen  standing  out  against  a  back- 
ground of  solid  ice  and  rock.  Few  spots  indeed  can  rival  this 
village  in  the  beauty  of  its  situation. 

Fourth  Day. — An  excursion  should  be  made  to  the  top  of  the 
Stelvio  pass.  The  road — the  highest  in  Europe — winds  and 
curves  in  countless  serpentines  past  (he  Weisser  Knot,  Franz- 
enshohe,  till  the  summit  is  reached  at  Ferdinandshohe,  tbe 
altitude  being  9,055  feet.  The  hotel  at  the  top  offers  good 
accommodation.  If  the  weather  is  clear  the  Dreisprachenspitze 
should  be  scrambled  up ;  tbe  summit  is  reached  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  There  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Orlter 
and  of  the  (^tzthal  Alps,  while  immediately  in  the  foreground 
we  have  tbe  wonderful  construction  of  the  Stelvio  road  itself. 
A  short  scramble  down  the  other  side  of  the  pass  brings  us  to 
the  Italian  frontier,  whence  we  retrace  our  steps  by  the  same 
route  to  Trafoi. 

Fifth  Day. — (Post  luggage  to  Meran.)  Sulden  is  the  next 
point  to  be  reached.  There  are  two  routes.  (1)  Follow  the 
road  down  to  Gomagoi  and  ascend  by  road  to  Sulden ;  or 
(2)  ascend  by  a  mountain  path  to  the  Tabarettajoch  as  if  to 
climb  the  Ortler,  make  a  halt  at  the  Payerhiitte,  where  food  can 
be  obtained,  and  descend  direct  to  Sulden.  This  second  route 
is,  however,  hardly  legitimate  walking,  and  a  guide  should  be 
taken  by  the  inexperienced. 


Sixth  Day.— la  Sulden  (Hotels  Ortler  or   EUer)  a 
must  be  engaged  to  conduct  the  party  over  tbe  Madritscbja 
into  the  Martellthal.       (Tariff,  guide  from  Sulden  to  Salt,  I 
kronen.) 

Seventh  Day.  —Leave  Sulden  in  the  afternoon  for  die ! 
bnchhiitte.      The  hut  is  often  crowded,  as  it  is  the  base  i 
many  of  the  climbs  in  the  Sulden  district,  but  a 
np  from  the  hotel  in  the  momiog  would  ensure  1 
dation. 

Eighth  Day. — Startii^;  early,  the  top  of  the  Madritsdijt 
reached  in  about  three  hours.     A  midday  pause  may  be  1 
at  the  Zufallhiitte,  then  the  Martellthal  is  entered,  and  ] 
tbe  village  of  Gand,  we  reach  Salt,  where  quarters  are  1 
able  at  the  Bad. 

Ninth  Z7a/.— The  Martellthal  opens  out  on  to  the  Via 
gau  road  some  two  hours  below  Salt  at  Latsch,  and 
Natums,  we  come  to  Meran,  whence  the  journey  may  be< 
tinned  as  in  "  Route  A." 

General  Hints.  —  Guides  *'  Baede 
"  Meyer,"  or  "  Trautwein."  All  three  are 
cellent.     Trautwein's  maps  are  especially  good.'^ 

Language. — Colloquial  knowledge  of  Ge 
indispensable. 

Money. — Austria  now  reckons  by  kronen, 
krone  1^  10  pence.     100  heller  =  one  krone, 
older  coinage,  just  double  in  value,  is  still  in 
One  gulden  or  florin  =  is.  8d.      100  kreuzer=c 
gulden  or  florin.     Money  should  only  be  exch 
in  the  large  towns.     Austrian  bank-notes  of 
kronen  are  convenient. 

Expenses. — Apart  from  any  expenses  for 
way  fares,  luggage,  &c.,  ten  to  twelve  kronen  a  < 
is  a  liberal  provision. 

Letters    should   be  addressed  to   any 
place  which  the  traveller  will  touch,  and 
bear  the  word  Postlagemd  in  a  conspicuous  1 
They  are  handed  out  at  certain  hours  of  the  dayj 
callers.     A  passport  will  be  found  a  convenie 
No  registered  letter  will  be  handed  over  unle 
passport  is  produced. 

Food. — In  the  more  mountainous  districts 
is  naturally  little  variety,  but  good  veal  can  usti 
be  obtained.     Soup  (bouillon  mit  ei  being  the  I 
variety)  is  obtainable  everywhere,  and  is  a 
rate  diet  when  walking.     Beer,  except  in  the  ton 
should  as  a  rule  be  avoided.      Of  the  wines  ' 
the  Tyrol  produces,  the  red  wine  may  be  re 
mended  in  small  quantities.     The  coffee  is 
tea  undrinkable.       Pedestrians  will  do  well  to  i 
a  corner   in   their  rucksacks  for  some  slabs 
chocolate  and  a  small  flask  of  brandy. 

Luggage. — A  medium-sized  Gladstone,  or 
bag,  and  a  rucksack.  The  latter  may  be  obt 
anywhere  in  the  Tyrol  or  Bavaria  at  the  price  ( 
few  shillings,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on 
kind  of  knapsack.  The  bag  will  be  sent  on 
place  to  place  through  the  post  and  addresed 
lagernd,  or  to  the  hotel  where  the  pedestrian 
tends  to  stay.  The  charge  for  conveyance 
luggage  in  this  way  is  extremely  moderate. 
hegUitschein,  obtainable  for  a  few  kreuzer  at  anj 
post  office,  must  be  filled  in  by  the  sender.  Il 
passing  from  Germany  into  the  Tyrol,  or  vice-vtni^ 
care  should  be  taken  to  address  the  luggage  onl] 
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frontier,  where  the  owner  can  see  it  through 
Stems  and  rebook  it ;  otherwise  difficulties 
isue.  When  in  doubt  information  may  be 
fcd  at  the  post  office. 

rHES. — All  wool  as  far  as  possible.  A  medium - 
Norfolk  suit  (including  waistcoat),  lined 
r  flannel,  with  plenty  of  pockets  with  flaps 
on  over,  thick  stockings,  heavy-nailed  golf 
)ting  boots,  flannel  shirts,  and  soft  felt  hat. 
is  an  impossibility  ;  the  best  substitute  is  a 
mackintosh  cape,  which,  in  rainy  weather, 
i>ver  shoulders,  back,  and  rucksack.  An 
lock,  procurable  anywhere  in  the  country, 
replace  a  walking  stick. 
E- — The  tours  described  above  have  been 
by  ladies  who  are  good  walkers  and  dress 
f.  The  accommodation  in  the  club  huts, 
t  not  luxurious,  is  sufficient.  Ladies  who 
iplate  making  these  tours  would  do  well 
pult  the  chapter  on  dress  for  ladies  in 
Btaineering,"   Badminton     Library    (Long- 


A    HOLIDAY    GAZETTEER. 

rECTioN  OF  Favourite  Holiday  Resorts 
OF  Teachers. 

rERE  to  go  for  rest  and  change  is  a  pro- 
blem which  presents  itself  to  every  teacher 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  term.  But  unless 
estion  has  received  due  attention  before  the 
advent  of  the  holidays,  this  all-important 
is  apt  to  be  decided  upon  hurriedly,  with 
lit  that  the  annual  opportunity  for  obtaining 
isary   recreation  and  storing  the  much- 
potential  energy  for  the  winter's  work  is 
ist,  or  largely  frittered  away,  by  the  selection 
lace   witli    an    unsuitable   climate,   or  one 
those  resources  necessary  to  lone  up  ragged 
and   recuperate   dissipated   energies,      To 
our  readers   to  benefit  by  the   actual   ex- 
»  of  colleagues  who  have  visited  many  parts 
Ope,  we  some  time  ago  asked  a  number  of 
Dasters    and    schoolmistresses   working    in 
try  schools  of  different  grades  to  place  the 
of  tlieir  experience  at  the  disposal  of  their 
lies,  so  that  they  might  know  of  desirable 
es  discovered  by  teachers,  and  be  saved  the 
of  drawing  a  blank  in  the  lottery  of  selecting 
ible  place  from  railway   and  other  guides. 
We  asked  was  the  names  of  the  places  wliich 
en  found  to  be  most  attractive  at  home  and 
,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  character  and 
nodation.     We  are  indebted  to  the  following 
nasters  and  others  for  the  information  given 
in   answer  to  our  inquiry.       Many  of  our 
londcnts    have    generously   offered  to   give 
nformation  as  to  the  places  they  have  named, 
e  details  supplied  will,  in  most   cases,    be 
sufficient  for  the  selection  of  the  district  to 
ted. 
H.   H.   Almond,    M.A.,    Loretto  School ; 


C.  H.  Ashdown,  St.  Albans  Grammar  School; 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  M.A.,  Rossall  School ;  E.  L. 
Milner  Barry,  M.A.,  Mill  Hill  School;  C.  W. 
Bourne,  M.A.,  King's  College  School;  Rev.  R. 
Percival  Brown,  M.A.,  Warwick  School;  Miss  Sara 
Burstall,  B.A.,  Manchester  High  School  ;  Miss 
Harriet  Byles;  Fred.  Charles,  B.A.,  Strand  School ; 
Rev.  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A  ,  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  Crosby ;  G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A.,  Hymer's 
College,  Hull ;  Miss  E.  S.  Collett,  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls;  W.  D.  Eggar,  M.A., 
Eton  College;  A.  J.  Evans,  M.A.,  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge;  A.  H.Gilkes,  M.A.,  Dulwich  College; 
Charles  Godfrey,  M..\.,  Winchester  College; 
A.Gorham.B.A.;  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray,D.D.,Bradfield 
College;  Prof.  R.  A.  Gregory,  Queen's  College, 
London ;  F.  J.  R.  Hendry,  M.A.,  Bromsgrove 
School  ;  E.  W.  Herbert,  Edinburgh  Academy  ; 
Paul  Matthews,  M.A.,  Mathematical  School, 
Rochester;  Dr.  J.  D.  McClure,  M.A.,  Mill  Hill 
School;  A.  E.  Munby,  M.A.,  Felsted  School; 
A.  G.  Munro,  B.A.,  City  of  London  School  ;  Dr. 
Maria  Ogilvie-Mordon,  Aberdeen;  H.  S.  S. 
Parker,  B.A.,  Rottingdean  School,  Brighton  ;  J.  L. 
Paton,  M  A.,  University  College  School,  London  ; 
de  V.  Payen-Payne;  S.  de  Ste.  Croix,  M.A., 
St.  Edmund's  School,  Canterbury;  Dr.  G.  S. 
Turpin,  M.A.,  Nottingham  High  School;  W.  H. 
Weedon,  County  School,  Richmond,  Surrey ; 
H.  G.  Wells;  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A..  Christ's 
Hospital,  Horsham  ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Wood,  M.A., 
Bury  Grammar  School,  Lanes. 

The  information  was  asked  for  under  the  follow- 
ing headings:  (a)  Name  of  place  (home  or  abroad); 
(b)  Its  general  character;  (c)  Hotel  or  pension 
recommended;  (rf)  Other  remarks.  The  places 
mentioned  in  the  replies  are  classified  geographi- 
cally below,  and  the  notes  are  in  each  case 
based  upon  personal  experience.  Any  teachers 
who  would  like  to  add  to  the  list  here  given  are 
invited  to  send  the  names  of  places  and  notes 
before  June  10,  for  publication  in  our  July  number. 

Favourite  Places  at  Home. 

Cornwall.— Rock,  by  Padstow  or  Wadebridge;  north 
Cornish  coast,  by  Padstow  Harbour;  /fori  Hottl ;  St. 
Enodock  goU  links. 

Perranporth ;  charming  const ;  Ptrranporlh  Hotel  (quite  an 
inn)  very  cheap.  Private  sitting-room  in  1894  cost  los.  6d.  a 
week. 

Porthleven,  viA  Helston  (G.W.R.) ;  accommodation  for  visitors 
limited  ;  fishing  village  in  middle  of  Mount's  Bay.  In  neighbour- 
hood of  Mullion,  Kynance,  Lizard,  Falmoutb,  Penrance,  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  Marazion,  Land's  End.  Only  rooms  in  private 
dwellings  available.  Mrs.  Solomon  Kowe,  Peveril  Terrace, 
receives  a  few  lodgers.  A  primitive  spot.  The  cycle,  country 
coach,   and  cliff  walks,  make  a   variety. 

St.  Mary's,  Isles  of  Scilly.  Sailings  (steam)  from  and  to 
Penzance  four  times  a  week  ;  passage  about  4  hours ;  fare, 
los.  6d.  return.  Very  quiet  and  clean  (no  factory  smoke),  hot, 
oppressively  hot  in  August  and  September  ;  a  little  walking  will 
always  bring  one  within  reach  of  a  sea  bree/e.  Main  island 
about  9  miles  in  circumference,  a  stiff  walk  10  get  round. 
Splendid  boating  within  the  archipelago,  whatever  the  direclinn 
of  the  wind  (advantage  over  an  ordinary  sea  side  resort).  Very 
good  sealishing  among  the  islands— pollock,  mackerel  ;  at  the 
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Fowl,  about  4  miles  lo  the  southwest,  cod,  conger,  skate,  can 
be  caught  in  abundance.  Sailing  txials,  including  an  ex- 
perienced sailur,  cost  about  los.  to  12s.  a  day.  The  man  hns 
to  be  fed.  Rowing  Iwats  are  h.irdly  safe  except  just  in  the 
roadstead.  Bathing  not  vciy  good,  save  for  swimmers  and 
ladies  (who  have  the  best  bnthing-beach  reserved  for  their  use). 
Magnificent  scenery  of  roclcs  and  islands.  One  good  hotel, 
'J'ngarHeii'i,  but  private  lodgings  can  eisily  be  got  from  £l  Is. 
a  week  upwards,  and  there  aie  one  nr  two  boBrding-hou-ses  from 
5«.  a  day  upwards,  e.g.,  Colsim's,  The  Bank,  .Scilly.  Fare  and 
accommodation  simple  and  plain,  but  sufficient. 

Devonshire. — Eiminglon,  Ivybridge  (S>>uih  Devon).  De- 
lightful Devonshire  village,  4  miles  Ironi  coast  and  4  from 
Dartmoor.  Rev.  E.  Pinwill,  the  Vicarage,  Ecmington,  receives 
paying  guests  (2$$.  to  30s.  a  week). 

Clovelly  (North  Devon);  unique;  Ked  Lion  ffoltt;  and 
Mrs.  Vine,  86,  Clovelly ;  some  charming  country  within  easy 
walking  distance,  good  boating,  fishing. 

Dorset. — West  Bay,  Bridport  ;  quiet,  uninvaded  by  holiday 
makers  ;  golf  links  ;  biacing.  Pier  Terrace,  West  Bay,  Bridport ; 
any  houses  on  terrace  are  fair  ;  no  good  hotels. 

Hampihire. — Hayling  Island.  (Soulhsea  and  Portsmouth 
quite  close.)  Primitive;  good  bathing,  sea  fishing,  golf. 
The  Royal  Hotel  (special  terms  for  golfers).  Golf  links,  some 
of  the  best  in  England. 

Isle  of  Man.— Peel ;  lishing  village,  good,  moderately  hilly 
country  all  over  the  island;  Cteg  ^taUn  Hotel;  good  |Knsian 
un  front,  north  end  of  village. 

Port  St.  Mary  ;  good ,  cheap,  quiet ;  Short  Hotel. 

Port  Erin  ;  splendid  cliffs  and  sea-bathing,  boating,  sailing, 
pSOod  walks  along  coast ;  Casile  Mona  (boarding  house),  and 
plenty  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses ;  very  bracing  air. 

Jersey. — St.  Helier's  or  St.  Aubin's;  beautiful  scenery, 
plenty  of  maritime  and  inland  excursions,  cheap  tobacco. 
Pommt  d'Or  (French  table) ;  Customs  Hotel  (English),  about 
6s.  6d.  a  day.  Can  be  made  a  centre  for  exploring  Channel 
I.sles.  Normandy,  and  Brittany. 

Norfolk. — Cromer ;  inland  scenery  pretty,  roads  very  fair. 
Links  most  excellent,  now  eighteen  holes,  on  the  clifis  over  300 
feet  high  in  places.  Mrs.  Moullon,  boot  shop,  comer  of  the  main 
street  containing  the  parish  church.  Most  remarkable  sections 
of  drift  contortions  in  cliffs. 

Shropshire. — Church  Stretlon  ;  hilly  woods,  good  cycling 
roads,  antiquities,  flowers,  views.  Bud's  Head  or  Church 
StrtttoH  Hotel. 

Derbyshire. — Little  Longstone,  near  Bakewell  ;  small  village 
near  top  of  Mnnsal  Dale,  very  quiet  ;  rooms,  Mrs.  Nuttall, 
Mrs,  Maltby,  Miss  Shimwell ;  station.  Great  Longstone  ;  good 
walks  and  rides  ;  Iliiddon  and  Chalsworth  districts. 

Somerset. — Minehead  ;  wooded  cliffs,  wooded  hilU  in 
immediate  neighbourhood,  pretty  country  tjeyond  for  rambles ; 
not  specially  good  for  cycling  ;  select  and  quiet ;  safe  bathing. 

Uumhain  ;  bracing  air ;  really  good  gulf ;  near  Glastonbury, 
(•nd  a  good  deal  of  interesting  country' ;  not  fashionable ; 
bathing  poor  ;  Queen's  Hotel. 

Surrey. — Wotlon,  3  miles  west  of  Dorking;  quiet  country, 
with  lovely  scenery  (not  visible  from  main  road),  easily  reached 
by  walks  in  all  directions ;  healthy  bracing  air ;  ll'otton  Hatch 
or  (rather  more  expensive)  Abini^er  Hatch,  a  mile  further  from 
Dorking.  A  fortnight  will  hardly  suffice  to  see  all  the  beauties 
of  the  neighljourhood,  piirtly  walking,  partly  cycling. 

Sussex.  —  Alfriston  :  nearest  station  Berwick  (L.B.  & 
S.C.U.);  quiet  old  village,  with  river  and  open  country ; 
splendid  walks  on  downs  and  to  the  coast,  about  four  miles 
away.  St^r  Iiiu  ,'  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  accommodation,  as 
the  place  is  small  and  easily  filled. 

Midburst,  extremely  pleasant  little  Sussex  (own,  amidst  heath 


and  pinewoods  ;  endless  pretty  walks  and  good  cycling  centre 
lazy  boating  on  a  pretty  old  canal ;  a  good  place  for  rea<lingi 
a  rest.  A  few  furnished  houses  may  be  had  and  liMlgiof 
The  Angel  Hotel.  Mrs.  Walton,  North  Street,  for  hunie| 
lodgings. 

Lewes,    for   splendid    walks  on  downs  and  in   the   VV( 
ll'hile  Hart  Hotel. 

Worcestershire. — Beautiful  hilly  district  (up  to  loooft 
3  miles  from  railway,  Ilagley  (G.W.R.),  near  Stourbrii 
3t  lo  4  from  a  large  junction — Stourbridge  Junction,  G.W.R. 
at  which  station  all  trains  stop.  H'ooJman  and  Fountain, 
lodgings  i:an  be  had  (rather  expensive  sometimes).  Good  bi( 
excursions,  though  some  stiff  hdls  about.  Excellent  photogiapl 
scenery  ;  fine  centre  fur  pedestrians. 

Enville,  on  the  other  side  of  Stourbridge,  is  of  much  the 
description  but  quieter,  being  5  miles  from  a  railway  stalio 
(Stourbridge  Junction,  G.W.R.)  and  3  from  an  electric  ll 
(Kinvcr) ;  not  so  hilly.  Permission  has  10  be  obtained  lo 
the  grounds  of  private  proprietors,  many  of  which  are  exceeding! 
beautiful. 

Yorkshire. — N.  York  Moors,  dales,  valleys  of  Swale,  Di 
Tees,  and  Eden,  within  reach  of  a  good  walker ;  wild  moorlud 
plenty  of  water ;  an  excellent  nelghbourho4Kl  f<ir  those  who 
walk.  Mis.  Masker,  C.B.  Office,  Arkengarth-Dale,  Yodl 
(Farm  house.)     The  cost  is  about  251.  a  week — full  board. 

Castle  Howard  Estate — seal  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle — a 
nificeiit  park,  with  splendid  country.  Vale  of  Picketing,  i^ 
in  the  park,  on  high  elevation,  is  Temperance  Hotel,  humelf  bl 
good,  kept  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  Bracing,  but  not  violently  iOI 
peaceful, and  altogether  a  charming  schoolmaster's  holidaytesoil 

North  Wales.— Capel  Curig  ;    bracing  ;    Jioyal  Hotel 
Colhien's  Hotel  (pension   arrangements   may  be  made),    Gol 
climbing,  walks,  and  fishing. 

Rhos,  near  Colwyo  Bay ;  sea,  hills,  bracing  air,  qaM 
St.  Winifred's  (Mrs.  Gray).     Good  walks  and  drives. 

Lwyngwrie,   6    miles   south    of    Barmouth,    MerionetbiMl 
quiet    Welsh    village,  centre  for   walking,    cycling,    mouiii 
climbing,  &c.     Private  apartments  only — apply  Postmaster. 

Scotland. — Gulane,  Haddingtonshire,  N.B. ;  gulfing  reso^ 
Bisset's  Hotel  or  Hopejield  Private  Hotel.  About  4  miles  fi<i 
North  Berwick  ;  has  two  golf  courses,  and  is  near  New  LuffM 
and  Muirfield  courses. 

Edinl>urgh  ;  University  Hall,  S.  Giles's  House. 

Oykell  Bridge,  Lairg  ;  small  hotel,  very  quiet ;  two  or  ihl 
lodgings  quite  good  within  4  miles,  not  much  run  after ;  not 
all  expensive  ;  nice  homely  people,  daily  mail-car  from  U 
passes  the  door.  The  best  trout-fishing  is  at  Aultugalgadi 
tahle  d'hdte  hotel. 

Strathyre,  Trossachs  district ;  quiet  and  bracing  ;  moanlailM 
country  ;  fishing  ;  accommodation  limited  ;  small  houses  caa 
taken. 

Spcyside,  Kingussie  and  Laggan ;  magnificent  Highfal 
scenery  ;  mountain  air. 

The  Co-operative  Holidays  Association  (in  connect 
with  the  National  Home  Reading  Union)  have  three  deli^ 
permanent  homes:  (i)  The  Abliey  House,  Whitby,  Yi 
(z)  Ardenconnel,  Row,  Scotland.  (3)  Park  Hall,  Hayfield,: 
.Stockport.  (1)  The  Abbey  is  close  to  the  Abbey — bo 
mansion — Whitby  needs  no  description.  (2)  Ardenconnel  1) 
lovely  grounds  and  overlooks  Gareloch,  within  easy  leocl^ 
Glasgow,  also  of  Loch  Lomond,  &c.  (3)  Hayfield  is  cloM 
Kinder  Scout  and  the  North  Derbyshire  scenery.  Besides  lb 
three,  the  Association  will  have  other  centres  in  the  holii 
months:  at  Ramsey  (Isle  of  Man),  Monmouth,  Bangor,  1 
Porlru.sh.  Anyone  may  enter,  but  it  is  usually  necessary 
book  beforehand.  Apply  to  Mr.  T.  Leonard,  Park  Ki 
Hayfield,  Stockport. 


I  Favourite  Places  Abroad. 
■m. — Houyet  or  Waulsort,  near  Dininl.  Cheap  pretty 
lot  walking  excursions,  boating,  river  bathing,  fishing 
iiog.  Quite  comfortable  ptmsimis  at  4  and  5  francs  a 
kxxJ  cofiee  and  homely  welcome  in  every  village.  flaU 
tilt  Hmyet,  4  francs.  Several  hotels  and  pensions  at 
t  Study  a  Guide  Officiti  of  the  C.  de  Fer  of  Belgium 
{oiog,  and  get  the  government  map  of  the  district 
\.     llouyct,  viS  Jemelle. 

6tt  (between  Hastiire  and  Dinant,  on  the  Meuse).  Good 
Ir  ibc  Ardennes,  excellent  bicycling,  boating  on  the 
Wt  £tr  off  French  frontier.  Grand  tloltl  de  la  Ateuse, 
bncs  per  day.  Knowledge  of  French  advisable.  The 
|*en  which  run  into  the  Meuse  (Lcsse,  Bocq,  Molign^e, 
t  most  charming  valleys,  which  can  be  explored  on  foot, 
tat  measure,  with  a  bicycle. 

%. — Avranches  (Normandy).  Quiet  watering  place, 
ling  roads.  Femha,  Madame  Paris. 
i  miles  east  of  Dieppe.  A  little  valley  containing 
nd  some  pretty  country  lanes.  Hotel  de  Puyi  (only 
kt  class  and  excellently  situated,  overlooking  the  small 
Cood  bathing. 

It  of  St.  Jacul,  Dear  Dinard  (Brittany).     25  to  30  francs 
Good  gird>*n,  sea  bathing  and  excursions. 
Imorais  (Brittany).    Seaside  with  golf,  excellent  bathing. 
I  Cttft.     Many  places  of  interest  within  easy  reach  by 
\ 

jeuf,  neat  St.  Malo  (Brittany).  North  aspect,  grand 
Ml  sandy  beach  consisting  of  small  Inys.  I'ine  forest 
^•an-hour  distant.  Grand  Hotel  de  Kolhenettf,  6  francs 
tluding  cabins  for  bathing.  Suitable  for  (|uiet  holiday. 
king  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Shrimping.  Light  rail- 
B  hotel  for  Param  j  and  St.  Male,  fare  25  centimes. 
^Sl.  Malo  (Brittany).  Quiet  and  pretty  watering  place  ; 
ttiCT  of  hotels  at  reasonable  prices ;  a  good  centre  for 
t 

in,  near  Quimperl^  (Brittany),  south  coast  of  Brittany  ; 
I   river    Aven.      Hotel  des    yoyagturs   (Mdlle.  Julia 

•  great  place  for  artists. 

(Biittanjr) ;  t-isil  Dinant  and  Mont  St.  Michel  on 
pmcjr.  Lovely  sea-coast  with  little  rocky  islands. 
Ithing,  cycling.      Hotel  des  Bains.    Roscoff  is  an  ideal 

•  quiet  month's  rest  or  reading ;  very  cheap  living  ; 
Dads  fur  cycling. 

the  garden  of  France ;  splendid  centre  for  exploring 
ox  of  the  Loire.  Hotel  de  t Europe,  I'lace  de  la  Gare, 
Kxl  second  class  French  hotel  will  femion  for  seven 
incs  a  Aiy. 

tf  and  Austria. — Bingen-on-lhe-Rhine  ;  quiet  and 
<rK/!,Aej  Haul  ;  excellent  centre  for  excursions  on  the 
I  its  tributaries. 

fine  scener}',  very  fine  Roman  antiquities,  including 
served  ampliitheatre,  &c.  Holhes  Hans  (fouilcenlh 
rcry  ojroftirtible  and  moderate.  On  no  account  miss 
f  by  easy  stages,  cycling  or  walking,  down  the  Moselle 
I,  ;o  miles.  Walkers  should  speak  a  little  German. 
Jtf ;  cisily  accessible  by  branch  line  from  Luxemburg 
I ;  Imulitul  country  in  neight>oufhood  of  historic 
l«ide  the  touiiii  track.  French  and  German  spoken. 
ttrtmm,  price  5  francs  a  day. 

I,  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg ;  good  walks  in 
fdtiJti  Ardennes,  5-6  francs. 

rvcfjradractive  and  quiet  place  is  Falaise,  Normandy. 
hMi/  C*rf  is  cheap  and  good.) 

:  Oermoa.  music,  boating ;  Saxon  Switzerland. 
'rati  Mtrtka  Ifagner,  27'  Keichstrasse.     Tuition  in 


Gotha ;  pleasant  town  ;  Thuiinger  Wald  easy  of  access ; 
many  interesting  excursioiu.  Pran  Ho/rata  Perlsch,  25, 
Dammweg,  Gotha. 

Munich;  selected  as  head-quarters  from  which  to  make 
excursions ;  a  healthy  city,  enjoying  the  Alpine  breezes ;  itself 
unrivalled  in  Europe  for  the  series  of  operas  given  by  the  best 
artists  during  the  tourist  season,  and  fur  the  excellent  season 
exhibitions  of  modern  art— as  well  as  permanent  exhibitions. 
Hotel  Slachus,  inexpensive,  near  the  Railway  Station,  and  a 
Iramcar  centre.  Best  excursions  (Bavarian  Highlands)  :  the 
Starnberg  Lake ;  Partenkirchen  and  the  Zugspitz  mountain  ; 
Mittenwald  and  the  Karwendel  group  ;  either  at  Partenkirchen 
or  Mittenwald,  moderate  pension  is  offered. 

Nideggen,  vid  .\achen  and  Duren  ;  G.E.  R.  return  to  Duren, 
2nd,  about  40$.  ;  somewhat  primitive  fortified  upland  village, 
no  special  feature  beyond  the  ancient  castle  and  river  Ruhr 
(lowing  through  the  woods  400  feet  below  to  the  convent  of 
lleinebach.  The  Schloss  is  generally  reckoned  third  after 
Heidelberg.  Hotel  Heili^er,  moderate  and  good  ;  lierr  Heili- 
ger  will,  if  still  at  Nideggen,  answer  any  questions.  Very  few 
English  seem  to  know  of  the  place.  Enquire  also  by  letter  if 
last  part  of  journey  is  still  by  country  coach. 

Niederbtonn ;  near  Hagenau,  near  Strasburg ;  almost  un- 
limited pine  woods,  hills,  castles  in  ruins,  legendsi  modera 
battle-tields,  cycling  roads,  deer.     Golden  Chain. 

Sulden  (Tyrol) ;  magnificent;  under  the  Ortler.  Hotel  Eller 
(6  francs). 

Zell  am  See  (Tyrol),  on  Innzbruch-Salzburg  Railway. 
Pleasant  town  on  pretty  lake.  Bathing,  boating,  mountain 
climbing,  Alpine  scenery.  Cafe  Seehof  (cheap)  and  plenty  of 
hotels.  English  tourists  in  decided  minority.  Good  place  for 
those  who  wish  to  speak  German  ;  though  the  Eastern  Alps  are 
not  so  fine  as  the  Western. 

Cortina,  Hotel  Victoria.     5  or  6  ittincs pension. 

Switzerland. — AdellHxJen,  above  Spiez  (Lake  Thun), 
Switzerland.  Fairly  open  valley  head,  about  3,000  feet ; 
excellent  varied  walks  and  excursiorui.  Kurhaus,  but  newer 
ones  recently. 

St.  Beatenberg,  over  lake  of  Thun  (near  Berne)  ;  4,000  feet 
elevation,  2,000  above  Lake  Thun.  Lovely  walks  in  all 
directions.  Hotel  Victoria,  well  built  ami  arranged.  A  de- 
lightful place  in  .August.  Plenty  of  expeditions  by  lake,  &c. 
Beautiful  view  of  Jungfrau,  Eigcr,  and  Monch  opposite, 

St.  Beatenberg,  above  Lake  Thun.  Scenery  and  walks  good. 
Hotel  des  Alpes.     Charming  place,  much  frequented. 

Champ^ry,  in  the  Val  d'llliez,  south  of  Ijike  Geneva.  A 
charming  village,  situated  4,000  feet  high,  near  the  French- 
Swiss  frontier,  and  offering  the  greatest  variety  in  excursions  ; 
also  a  most  healthful  place  for  a  quiet  rest.  Hotel dts  Alpes  ;  but 
all  the  hotels  are  good  pensions.  A  walking  tour  from  Champery 
across  Pas  d'Encel  and  the  Susanfc  AIpe  leads  to  Finhaul  and 
Chamonix.  This  crosses  the  Dent  du  Midi  and  the  Tour 
Sallieres,  and  offers  the  most  wonderful  approach  to  the  Mont 
Blanc  group. 

Eggishorn  (Hotel Jungfiau),  7,19s  feet  high,  above  the  Rhone 
Valley,  and  on  the  border  of  the  grand  Aletsch  glacier.  The 
famous  Miirjelen  Lake  is  a  little  alwve  the  hutel.  A  fortnight's 
notice  at  least  must  be  given  to  the  hotel  manager.  One  day's 
stay  is  no  use,  expensive  and  fatiguing -must  gu  (or  several  days 
<•«  pension. 

Lac  Chanipex,  sur  Orsiires,  Marligny  ;  4,485  feet  above  sea ; 
very  plea.sant ;  good  walks  without  guides.  Pension  Venvi 
Bische  (4  francs  a  dny  board  and  lodging). 

Grindelwald  ;  high  Alpine  resort ;  good  climbing  centre : 
Ei^er    Hotel,   Pension    Schtidgg,   Pension    IVolter,   &c.      tx- 
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cursioDS  to  Lauteibrunnen,  Muiien,  Interlaken,  easily  com- 
bined with  tour  to  Lucerne. 

Saas  F^;  climbing  centre.  No  railway  to  bring  crowds. 
Grand  HSltl  de  Saas  Fie.  An  ideal  place,  suitable  both  for 
climbers  and  "  loafers." 

Lngano,  Hotel  du  Pare  ;  Sicily  pension. 

Mlsoellaneons. — Florence,  ffitel  Anglo-Ameritan, 

Greece,  specially  Peloponnese. 

Egypt,  Helouan. 

The  Pyrenees,  Luchon,  Cauterets,  Barnes,  &c  By  no  means 
dear,  barring  the  journey,  especially  for  those  who  can  walk  ; 
walks  endless.  8  to  lo  fT.  per  day  at  many  good  hotels. 
Wiese  neu  Daves,  7  to  lo  ff. 

Merok,  Norway,  on  the  Geiranger ;  wild  wood  and  moun- 
tain ;  snow  line  easily  accessible  in  summer.  Httel  Union. 
Cost  4  to  5  kroner  a  day  in  the  season. 

Kristiania,  Norway ;  a  good  centre  for  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  Norway;  English  spoken  everywhere.  The  Nor- 
w^lians  homely  and  good-natured,  and  very  kindly  disposed 
towards  the  English. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark.  A  fine,  clean  city,  with  many  very 
interesting  places  within  easy  reach ;  expense  of  living 
moderate  (4  kr.  per  day  and  upwards).  The  Danes  most  kind 
and  hospitable.  Educational  institutions  of  a  very  advanced 
character.  English  spoken  everywhere  in  Denmark,  except  in 
remote  country  places,  where  German  is  always  understood. 


NATURE  NOTES  FOR  JUNE. 

By   the   Rbv.    Canon   Steward,    M.A.(Oxon.). 
Principal  of  Salisbury  Training  Collie. 

Animal  Life. — Most  small  birds  are  now  batching  their  eggs ; 
but  some  now  commence  to  lay,  as  the  Spotted  Flycatcher, 
Reed  Warbler,  Grasshopper  Warbler  and  Quails.  Mallards 
assume  Duck  plumage.  Hobby  Falcons  breed  sparingly  in  the 
New  Forest,  as  would  the  Honey  Buzzard  if  left  unmolested. 
Bam  Owls  may  be  seen  hawking  over  long  grass  in  the  late 
evening. 

This  is  a  busy  month  for  entomologists,  who  may  observe : — 

BuUerflies. — Fritillaries  pearl-bordered,  Glanvilleand  Duke  of 
Burgundy ;  Highbrown  ;  Tortoiseshells  ;  Blues,  Chalk  Hill,  and 
Small ;  Brown  Argus  ;  Clouded  Skipper ;  Comma  ;  Meadow 
Brown ;  Wood  White ;  Hair  Streaks,  Green  and  Purple ; 
White  Admiral  and  Clouded  Yellow. 

Moths. — Hawk  Moths,  Elephant,  Pine,  Privet,  Poplar  and 
Eyed  (trees  and  palings) ;  Clearwings  Bee,  Hornet,  Currant  and 
others ;  Bu6f  Tip ;  Maiden's  Blush ;  Wave,  Rivulet ;  Hook 
Tip  J  Barred  Kitten  ;  Wood  Tiger ;  Procris  geryon  ;  Chimney 
Sweep  ;  Red-necked  Footman  ;  Swift ;  Melarippe  rivata  ; 
Marbled  Carpet ;  Shark  ;  Ghost ;  Plusia ;  Six  Spot  Burnet ; 
Lobster  (beechwoods),  &c.,  &c. 

The  Larva  of  the  following  insects  may  be  found  ; — Tortoise- 
shell,  Red  Admiral  and  Peacock  (on  nettles) ;  Azure  Blue  (on 
holly);  Wood  White  and  Chalk  Hill  Blue  (tufted  vetch); 
Greasy  Fritillary  (Scabious) ;  Painted  Lady  (thistles)  ;  Fritil- 
laries Adippe,  Argynnis,  Aglaia  (violets) ;  Clouded  Yellow 
(Dutch  clover) ;  Black  Hair  Streak  (wych  elm) ;  Purple  Hair 
Streak  (oak)  ;  Brown  Hair  Streak  (birch  and  sloe) ;  Camberwell 
Beauty  (willow  and  nettle)  ;  Striped  Hawk  Moth  (vine, 
galium) ;  Cinnabar  Moth  (Ragwort),  Tiger  Moth,  &c. 

Plant  Life. — Search  for  the  following  plants  in  flower : — 

On  heaths  and  meatioms:  Meadow  Vetchling,  Geranium, 
Bladder  Campion,  Trifolium  procumbens.  Field  Scabious,  Wild 


Carrot,  Solaniim  or  Bitter  Sweet,  Small  Scabioi 
flowered  Gentian.  In  woods  and  ktdgeroas :  Raspbi 
rose.  Buckthorn,  Bryony,  Guelder-rose,  Foxglovi 
Woundwort,  Tufted  Vetch,  Vicia  Sylvatica,  Ho 
Great  Hedge  Bedstraw,  Prunella,  Enchanters  N 
Wood  Betony,  Hypericum  Hirsutum.  In  moist  ; 
ditches:  Yellow  Flag,  Scrophularia,  Marsh  Thisti 
Dropwort,  Water  Cress,  Meadow  Sweet,  Veronica 
Myosotis  palustris,  Wild  Valerian,  Meadow  Rue 
palustre.  Marsh  Ragwort,  Polygonum  amphibium  01 
Loose-strife,  and  Alisma  planlago.  Chalky  and  d 
Orchis  ustulata,  maculata,  pyramidalis  and  apife 
Thistle,  Wild  Thyme,  Gymnadenia  conopsea.  Ladies' 
Smooth  Heath  Bedstraw,  Mallow,  Mullein,  Creepii 
foil,  Veronica  officinalis,  Burnet  Saxifrage,  Small 
Campanula  glomerata,  Ragwort,  Willow  Herb.  ( 
Biting  Stonecrop.  In  fields:  Red  Corn  Poppy,  Sc 
pemel,  Centaurea  scabiosa.  Convolvulus,  Agrimi 
Cockle,  Linaria  vulgaris.  Chamomile,  Qimbing  Buck 
Trace  the  above  plants  to  their  natural  orders  an 
Orchid  fertilization. 

Folk-lore. — Collect  proverbial  sayings  : — 
"  Mist  in  May  and  heat  in  June 
Bring  all  things  in  tune." 
"  A  dripping  June  keeps  all  in  tune." 
"June  damp  and  warm  does  the  farmer  no  harm." 
"  Barnaby  bright  (June  I  Itb),  all  day  and  no  night 
"St.  Barnabas:  mow  your  first^rass." 


CURRENT  GEOGRAPHICAL  TO 

By  A.  J.  Hkrbkrtson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.i 

yoloanoes  of  Martinique  and  St.  Tlnce 

In  a  former  article  (The  School  World,  Jul 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Lesser  Antilles  consist  c 
volcanic  and  an  outer  limestone  chain,  rising  above 
sub-marine  ridge,  which  slopes  steeply  to  the  Atlai 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Active  volcanoes  exist  in  this  ii 
as  well  as  in  many  fnmaroles  and  solfalaras,  while 
lulity  of  the  region  is  further  shown  by  many  earthc 
lies,  in  fact,  where  the  Mid-World  belt  of  depr« 
heights  meets  the  "ring  of  fire"  which  girdles'  th 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  East  Indies,  the  othi 
intersection  of  these  bands  of  instability,  has  alsc 
scene  of  violent  eruptions  in  recent  years,  e.g.,  at  \ 
1883. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  reports  came  to  hand 
activity  in  Mont  Pel^,  a  cone  in  the  north  of  I 
4,430  feet  high,  in  the  crater  of  which  reposed  a  tra 
In  1851  an  eruption  of  ashes  proved  that  the  volca 
completely  extinct,  but  it  did  no  serious  harm ;  : 
less  the  remembrance  of  this  led  the  inhabitants 
that  "Old  Father  Pel^e"  would  not  do  more  da 
half  a  century  ago.  Unfortunately  Mont  Pelee  ha: 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  violent  volcanic  eruptions 
to  be  classed  with  that  of  1812  in  St.  Vincent,  th 
katao,  in  the  Sunda  Strait,  in  1883,  and  that  of  A 
51  A.D.  As  far  as  we  have  news  at  the  time  of  wi 
lava  streams  bad  issued  for  several  days  from  the  era 
of  Mont  Pel&  was  blown  off  at  8  a.ni.  on  Thursday, 
and  a  new  crater  formed  to  the  west  of  the  old 
streams  of  lava  poured  down  the  western  side  of  the 
and  the  seashore  for  miles  was  burning,  and  on  F 
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^b,  it  was  too  hot  to  land,  while  asiies  covereJ  all  the  district 

ooiiail.     Uofortunatcly  the   island   of  Martinique   is  densely 

L  peopled,  and   the  town  of  Sl   Pierre  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 

I  vmern  >lope<>  of  the  mountain,  down  which  the  lava  streams 

I  H'w.    Glowing  ashes  and  mephitic  gases  seem  to  have  caused 

I  of  the  destruction.     Thirty  thousand  people  are  reported 

» have  perished.     All  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  was  sunk  by 

c  resulting  wave,  except  the  Koraima  and  the  Roddam.    Some 

I  ilie  crew  of  both  were  saved,  and  the  escape  of  the  RoJdain 

due   to   the   heroic   action   of  the  captain,   who    steered 

etJiip  out  10  sea.  All  except  himself  were  dead  or  temporarily 

bled   by   burnings,    to    which    he    has    since    succumbed. 

»o  telegrams  are  specially  noteworthy.      One  says   that  the 

nues  have  not  altered  their  nonnal  condition.     The  other 

tlhat  the  cable  ship  found  the  broken  end  of  the  cable, 

^parted  at    300  fathoms,  at  a  depth  of    1,200  fathoms, 

bows  that  very  considerable  submarine   changes  have 

I  brought  about.     Associated  with  these  is  the  sinking 

1  and  the  formation  of  a  wave  which  did  some  damage. 

Be  some  accounts  describe  the  water  as  scalding. 

Mtnimijut  is  "the  central  bead  in  the  great  necklace  that 

idea  the  throat  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,"  and  lies  in  the  direct 

:  from  Europe  and  Panama,  being  some  4,200  miles  from 

jrdeaux  and  »,ooo  miles  from  New  York.     It  is  50  miles  long, 

I  nearly  20  miles  wide,  with  an  area  of  370  square  miles.     It 

leatirely  volcanic  in  structure,  the  irachytic  locks  forming  the 

see  rounded  mornes,  the  basalts  the  sharper-pointed  pilons. 

:  pitons  of  PeliJe  and  Carbet  (3,960  feet)  lie  in  the  north,  while 

lki»  aaial  range  connects  them  with  the  mornes  o(  the  south, 

to  about  1,600  feet  in  Vauclin.     These  are  all  deeply 

by  valleys,  cut  out  by  torrential  streams,  for  the  rain- 

ii  very  heavy,  especially  on  the  windward  (eastern)  sides. 

iialaod  is  covered  with  thick  tropical  forest,  "  which  cannot 

I  docribed,  photographed,  or  painted";  but  for  a  brilliant 

apt  »ee   the  quotation    from     Dr,    Ruiz,  in  Hill's   "  Cul>a 

I  Porto  Rico  "  (Fisher  Unwin),  also  in  back  numbers  of  the 

*rj  Mogasitu. 

Two  harbours  of  importance  exist  on  the  west  or  lee  coast. 

!  of  Fort  de  France  (15,000  inhabitants),  the  capital,  is  one 

:  best  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the 

Bch  >favy  in  these  seas,  protected  by  the  batteries  of  a  fort 

;  volcanic  heights  of  the  peninsula  which  divides  the  two 

which  form   it,  the  inner  eastern  one   of  which   is  well 

Itered.      Fort   de  France   (formerly  Fort    Royal)    was   half 

oyed   by  earthquakes  in  1839,  and  by  fire  in  1890.     Saint 

re  (35,000),  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Pel^e  in  the  north,  is  on  a 

ctrcular  bay,  and  is  not  so  sheltered.     It  is  described  as  a 

Uy-lMiilt  town,  whose  houses,  painted  yellow,  border  narrow 

\  <ia>wn  which  abundant  water  flows.     It  contained  many 

And  statues,  one  of  Christ  above  the  bay,  one  of  the 

%n   aa   the   Mome  d'Orange,   and    one    "  Mother   of    the 

( "  Jtbove  the   harbour.     "  The  market  place  is  most  pic- 

loe.      It  is  in  the  middle  of  a  square  surrounding  a  faun- 

and  filled  with  countrymen  dresised  in  gorgeous  oriental 

selling  their  little  products — oranges,  b.inanas,  vanilla 

acao — while  the  fishermen  lift  their  boats  bodily  out  of 

[wktef  and  convert  them  into  stalls,  where  can  be  seen  a 

!  wooderfnl  fish  display,  rivalling  in  colours  the  tints  of  the 

^  (R.  T.  Hill). 

popolation  of  Martinique,  one  of  the  best  cultivated  of 

Antilles,  is   187,000,  of  whom   100,000  are  metis, 

ocsToes,  30,oco  whites,  and  17,000  coolies  from  India 

(Chins-     The  Creoles  (here  applied  to  black  and  white  alike 

:  10  the  island)  are  noted  for  their  superb  figures  and 

ell  as  for  their  gorgeously  coloured  robes. 

yStuftt/.— The  volcanic   outbreak   was   not   confined   to 

e,  tMt  the  two  volcanoes  of  Sl.  Vincent,  the  Soufri6te 


and  Morne  h.  Garou,  have  also  been  unwontedly  active,  not 
without  serious  loss  of  life  (estimated  at  2,000),  although  not  to  the 
extent  of  that  in  Martinique.  It  is  reported  that  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  has  suffered  most.  The  sounds  of  the  explo- 
sions on  Sl.  Vincent  were  heard  at  Barbados,  where  a  thick 
layer  of  ashes  has  fallen.  Barbados  lies  almost  due  east  of  St. 
Vincent,  in  a  region  where  the  N.E.  trade  winds  are  persistent, 
so  that  these  ashes  must  have  been  driven  into  the  atmosphere 
above  the  trade  wind  layers  into  regions  where  the  air  is  moving 
eaiilwards.  This  repeats  the  history  of  1S12,  when  part  of  the 
east  of  St.  Vincent  was  blown  away,  and  the  crater  of  La 
Soufriere,  over  half-a-mile  in  diameter,  with  walls  rising  Soo. 
feet  above  a  lake  500  feet  deep,  was  formed,  and  the  dust  was  ' 
driven  to  Barbados.  The  existence  of  this  lake  must  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  violent  explosion. 

The  island  is  seventeen  utiles  by  ten,  and  lies  to  the 
south  of  Santa  Lucia,  and  is  more  open  land  formed  of  recent 
lava  in  the  north,  but  containing  "  a!l  the  natural  beauties  and 
wonders  "  of  the  three  isknds  to  the  north.  Being  a  British 
island  we  have  not  such  a  good  imp  or  description  of  it  as  of 
Martinique.  The  area  is  132  square  miles  ;  the  population  for 
1891,  41,000,  of  whom  31,000  were  black.  The  capital, 
Kingstown,  on  the  west  coast,  is  an  open  roadstead. 

Mr.  Hill's  book  cited  above  Is  indispensable  fur  the  study  of 
liie  West  Indies.  A  list  of  the  best  books  of  travel  will  be  found 
in  Messrs.  Hetbertson's  "  Descriptive  Geography  of  Central 
and  South  America  with  the  West  Indies "  (Black),  of  which 
Charles  Kingsley's  "At  Last"  (.Vlacmillan)  and  Levkadio 
Hearn's  "Two  Years  in  the  French  West  Indies"  (Harper; 
also  in  //ar/cr's  Magazint  for  188S)  may  be  specially  mentioned. 
The  volume  of  "  Stanford's  Compendium  "  dealing  with  "  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  West  Indies"  contains  a  number  of  good 
descriptions  and  illustrations. 


PROFESSIONAL  OPINIONS  ON   THE 
EDUCATION  BILL. 

We  have  brought  together  below  the  resolutions  actually 
adopted  by  important  educational  associations  on  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  now  before  Parliament,  and  those  to  be  submitted 
to  such  associations  by  their  executive  committees.  This 
collection  of  opinions  contains  the  mature  views  of  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and  by  it  teachers 
may  acquaint  themselves  with  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
Bill  by  the  persons  best  able  to  estimate  its  value.  It  is  well  to 
point  out  that  some  well-known  associations  have  not  yet  held 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Bill,  and  that  this 
fact  explains  the  absence  uf  their  resolutions. 

Incorporated  AsBociatlon  of  Headmasters. 

The  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Ileadmaslen 
met  on  May  7lh,  1902,  and  resolved  : 

(t)  That  the  Education  Bill  is  satisfactory  as  providing  a 
means  of  co-ordinating  the  various  existing  educational  institu- 
tions within  a  county  area. 

(2)  That  the  permissive  clause  of  the  Bill  as  regards  elemen- 
tary education  should  be  made  compulsory,  so  that  as  regards 
elementary  education  the  local  education  authority  shall  assume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  school  board  and  school-attendance 
committees. 

(3)  That  the  residue  under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act 
should  be  applied,  not  merely  made  applicable,  to  educational 
purposes,  and  that  the  limit  of  2d.  in  the  £  in  the  rate  for  pur- 
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poses  of  higher  education  shoultl  be  removed,  such  rnte  being 
inadequate,  or  already  earmarked,  for  existing  institutions. 

(4)  That  clause  3  of  the  Bill  should  be  amended  by  the 
insertion  of  a  stipulation  that  the  powers  of  expenditure  Iherein 
given  to  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  be  in  all  cases 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  County  Council. 

AHoeiatlon  of  Teehnlcftl  InBtitutions. 

The  Council  has  convened  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  at 
which  (he  following  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  Bill  will  be 
recommended  for  adoption  : — 

(i)  That  this  Association  cordially  approves  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  Government  Education  Bill  is  based, 
and  strongly  urges  His  Majesty's  Government  to  pass  the  Bill  in 
the  present  session  of  Parliament. 

(2)  That  this  Association  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  new 
local  aulhoiities  should  he  responsible  for  all  grades  of  educa- 
tion in  their  districts,  and  that  proper  educational  co-ordination 
would  be  seriously  and  unnecessarily  hindered  if  this  pnnci|>1e 
were  not  adopted  :  it  therefore  urges  the  Government  to  amend 
the  Bill  by  deleting  the  clauses  making  it  optional  for  the  county 
and  borough  councils  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  elementary 
education. 

(3)  That  this  Association  regrets  to  note  that  the  Bill  makes 
optional  the  application  to  the  purposes  of  higher  education  of 
the  residue  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act,  1890,  and  it  requests  the  Government  to  make  such  appli- 
cation compulsory. 

(4)  Thai  this  Association  regrets  the  exclusion  of  London 
from  the  Bill,  and  trusts  that  the  metropolis  may  receive  atten- 
tion early  next  year,  and,  while  recognising  that  the  cose  of 
London  requires  s|)ecial  treatment,  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  depart  from  the  gencnl  principles  of  the  present  Bill 
in  the  case  of  London. 

Hatlon&l   Uaion  of  Teachers. 

While  expressing  satisbction  at  the  Government's  desire  to 
place  the  educational  system  on  a  sound  basis,  the  recent  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  felt  that  the  measure 
could  not  become  educationally  effective  unless  (ii)  the  local 
authorities  everywhere  lake  over  the  control  of  elementary  as 
well  as  of  higher  education  ;  and  {i)  additional  Exchequer 
grants  be  made  to  the  local  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  the  additional  local  expenditure  required. 

While  approving  those  principles  of  the  Education  Bill  which 
make  for  the  existence  of  a  single  education  committee  for  all 
educational  purposes  within  a  wide  area,  the  Conference  felt  it 
to  be  essential  that  (r)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee should  consist  of  elected  persons,  l)eing  members  of  the 
council  or  councils  for  the  area,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Conference  claimed  that  ( d)  the  superior  age  limit  of 
scholars  attending  public  elementary  day  and  all  evening 
schools  should  be  struck  out  nf  the  Bill,  as  also  that  (<■)  in  no 
case  should  the  standard  of  education  be  permitted  lo  fall  below 
that  which  was  set  up  in  the  Education  Code  for  1901.  Con- 
nected with  this  was  the  recommendation  (/)  that  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act,  1897  (Necessitous  School  Boards  Act) 
should  apply  in  case  of  all  expenditure  incurred  for  elementary 
education  under  the  Bill ;  and  (g)  the  condemnation  of  the 
proposal  that  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Goverment  Board 
should  be  required  before  any  locality  may  levy  a  rate  of  more 
than  2d.  in  the  pound  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  ihe 
Conference  affirming  that  the  question  of  expenditure  from  the 
rates  is  a  matter  for  the  ratepayers  themselves. 

Three  recommendations  in  regard  to  religious  and  personal 
freedom  were  made :  thus  [i]  the  protection  of  a  conscience 


clause  should  be  extended  to  all  scholars  or  studei 
school  or  college,  residential  or  day,  which  receives 
the  local  authority  ;  (;')  it  should  be  illegal  to  im 
pulsory  extraneous  tasks  upon  any  teacher  serving  ir 
receiving  public  aid  ;  and  (y  )  the  dismissal  as  well 
pointnient  of  teachers  in  all  schools  sbou  Id  be  sub 
coitsent  of  the  local  authority. 

Conference   was   also   anxious   that  {i)  provision 
made   for    the  adequate    and    suitable    instruction 
teachers,  and  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  properly 
pupil-teachers'  centres ;  as  also  that  (/)  teachers  shi 
the  right  to  compensation  in  case  of  their  office  being 
or  unreasonably  modi6ed. 

It  was  recommended  {>»)  that  all  public  education  ii 
primary  and  higher,  should  be  placed  under  Ihe  coi 
directly-elected  board  of  education  for  London,  de%'a 
exclusively  lo  purposes  of  educational  administration 
in  Wales  the  local  education  authorities  should  be  c 
on  the  same  lines  as  in  England. 

Private  Sohoolt  Association.       f 

The  Private  Schools  Association  has  made  no  publi 
tion  on  the  subject,  but  the  views  of  its  Executi 
secondary  clauses  of  the  Education  Bill  are  expres 
amendments  of  which  their  President,  Mr.  G.  C.  1 
M.P.,  has  given  notice.     These  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  To  add  at  the  end  of  clause  2,  "  The  local 
authority,  liefore  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of 
other  than  elementary,  shall  institute  a  survey  of  a 
local  schools  within  its  area,  with  details  as  to  ao 
buildings,  fees,  number  of  school  places,  number  an 
pupils,  curriculum,  constitution,  and  number  of  qui 
and  salaries  of  staff ;  such  survey  being  directed  to 
how  far  the  schools  are,  prima  facit,  suitable  to  the  m 
locality." 

(2)  To  add  at  the  end  of  clause  3,  "  (a)  Where 
education  authority  or  any  other  persons  propose  to 
new  public  higher  education  school,  they  shall  gl 
notice  of  their  intention  to  do  .so,  and  the  managt 
existing  school,  and  the  local  education  authority  (« 
ore  not  themselves  the  persons  proposing  to  provide  t 
and  any  ten  ratepayers  in  ihc  area  for  which  it  is  pi 
provide  the  school,  may,  within  three  months  after  (h 
given,  appeal  lo  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  groun 
proposed  school  is  not  required,  or  that  a  school  provii 
local  education  authority  or  not  so  provided,  as  the  ca 
is  belter  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than 
proposed  to  be  provided,  and  any  school  buill  in  con 
of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  such  a| 
be  treated  as  unnecessary. 

{b)  The  Biurd  of  Education  shall  determine  in  case 
whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not,  and  in  so  de 
and  also  in  deciding  on  any  ap|)eal  as  to  the  provisior 
school,  shall  have  regard  to  the  interest  of  secular  ii 
to  the  wishes  of  parent.s  as  to  the  education  of  their 
and  to  the  economy  of  the  rules,  but  a  school  acluall 
encc  .shall  not  be  considered  unnecessary  in  which  ll 
i)f  scholars  in  average  attendance  as  computed  by  th' 
Education  is  not  less  than  thirty." 

Teachers  of  history  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Lindsey  has  arranged,  according  to  periods  and  topi 
history  questions  set  for  matriculation  at  London 
from  June,  1888,  to  January,  1902.  The  questions  i 
into  twenty-four  test-papers,  and  miy  be  obtained  fic 
Hefier  &  Sons,  Canibtijge,  price  eightpcnce.  The  b 
contains  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  of 
questions. 
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ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

ITm  Education  Bill  passed  the  second  reading  by  the  large 

mtjrof  lyj.     The  debile  was,  on  the  whole,  characteii:>ed 

Ih  Krioutncsi  and  good  sense.     Both   sidei  of  the   ilnuse 

kedan  earnest  desire  to  improve  English  education,  and  the 

Jrii  wliich  contentious  subjects  were  handled  augurs  well  for 

laceess  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  committee.     Itnporlaiit 

1  for  the  improvement  of  the  Bill  were  made  both  by 

nt  supporters  and  members  of  the  Opposition.     The 

nl«,  of  which  notice  has  been  given,  run  to  thirty-eight 

I  foolscap  pages  and  the  committee  stage  must  be  a  very 

one.     But  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Government  will 

:  &U  use  of  (he   expert   knowledge  possessed    by  many 

I  of  (he  House  in  fioally  deciding  the  details  of  the  Bill. 

seeins  every  likelihood  that  the  permissive  clauses  of 

01  will  be  removed.     But  both  must  go.     It  is  no  use  to 

IiIk  provisions  as  to  elementary  education  compulsory  and 

etbe  option  in  the  case  of  secondary  education,  fur  this 

postponing  indefinitely  an  improvement  in  what 

as  (he  weakest  part  of  English  education.     Simi- 

'  teems  no  very  good  reason  why  the  2d.  limit  lo  the 

Ifcr  education  other  than  elementary  should  be  retained. 

Ifngtes&ive  council  desires  to  spend  more  on  secondary 

I  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.     .\s  was  pointed 

bike  debate,  the  expenditure  on  secondary  education  will 

'.  have  to  be  much  more  than  in  1896,  for  recent  legal 

1  have  largely  increased  its  scope.     These  and   many 

I  poinu  are  all  dealt  with  by  amendments  and  mil  be  sure 

toreful  consideration. 

L  eiocalionists  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  University  of 

I  It  heart,  and  desire  an  adequate  provision    of  higher 

I  for  the  Oipilal  of  the  Empire,  hope  that  the  aulhori- 

'  L'niversily  College  will  be  .•'Uccessful  in  securing  at  an 

f4ite  the  million  pounds  for  which   they  have  issued  an 

This  sum,    which    by   the    application    of  standards 

•  in  this  country  appears  large,  but  compared   with  the 

available    in    America    is    relatively    insignificant,    is 

to  erasure  the  incorporation  of  University  College  in 

iiily  of  London.     The  Senate  of  the  Univeisily  has 

)4a«B  the  conditions  in  accordance  with  which  the  incor- 

I  be  effected,  and  it  is  in  order  to  comply  with  these 

I  ihe  Council  of  University  College  require  the  amount 

fttjerf      The  Special  Appeal  Committee,  including,  as  it 

iilial  in  nearly  every  quarter,  should  have  no 

n  securing  the  fund  required,  and  we  trust  they 

enon  kueceisful. 

of  a   worthy   University  of    London,    wiih 

iCKifilia  for  the  higher  education  of  seven  millions  of 

Dtt,  i«,  however,  a  larger  quesiion  than  Ihal  of  securing 

11^:1011  of  University  College.      While  we  earnestly 

I  BllAiBinenl  of  this  proximate  end,  we  look  forward  to 

I  l}i<(e  will  be,  incor|K>rated  in  the  same  thorough 

t  which  U  desired  in  the  case  of  Univeisity  College,  a 

Dumber  of  colleges  situated  in  every  part  of  the 

He*ides    University  College  there   are    two   other 

(•  ti  umlUt  rank,  and,  in  addition,  many  other  collrges 

-<(■*  thirteen  or  (ouiteen  polytechnics  which  wiih  but  litUc 

""'"■*■  '■'■•Id   become,  with  advantage   to  the  Universiiy 

<l  Itself,  constituent  colleges  able  and  willing  lu 

■-  ~,  ..uj,.,  ,1,111  part  in  providing  university  tducilion  in   a 

*(i  ctKucnani    with  Ihe   ideals  of   ihe   University  of  the 

■*■  a'  Ihe  Bfilish  Empire. 


Particulars  of  the  new  Matriculation  examination  for  all 
students  of  the  University  of  London  are  published  in  Ihe 
olticial  gazette.  The  full  text  of  the  regulations  has  not  been 
published  as  we  go  to  press,  but  the  first  examination  under 
iheoi  will  commence  on  Septenilwr  I5lh  next.  An  examinatigo 
under  the  old  regulations  will  be  held  in  January,  1903,  and 
under  Ixilh  sets  of  regulations  in  June,  1903.  .MatiiculatioD 
candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a  competLnt  knowledge  in 
each  of  the  following  subjects,  according  to  the  details  specified 
under  the  several  heads: — (i)  English,  one  paper  of  three  hoars. 
(2)  Elementary  mathematics,  two  papers  of  three  hours  each. 
( J)  Latin,  or  elementary  mechanics,  or  elementary  physics  (heat, 
light  and  sound),  or  elementary  chemistry,  or  elementary  botany, 
one  paper  of  three  hours  in  each  subject.  (4)  Two  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  neither  of  which  has  alrcaly  been  laken  under 
(3).  One  paper  of  three  hours  in  each  subject.  II  Latin  be  not 
laken,  one  of  the  other  subjects  selected  must  be  another 
language  from  the  list,  either  ancient  or  modern  :  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Hebrew  ;  history  (ancient  or  modern),  logic,  physicaland 
general  ge<^raphy,  geometrical  and  mechanical  drawing,  mathe- 
matics (more  advanced),  elementary  mechanics,  elementar)' 
chemistry,  elementary  physics— (a)  heat,  light,  and  sound,  or 
{b)  electricity  and  magnetism  ;  elementary  biology — (a)  botany, 
or (4)  loology. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Latin  is  no  longer  a  compulsory  subject 
for  the  London  University  Matriculation,  but  if  it  be  not  taken, 
another  language,  either  dead  or  living,  must  be  offered.  The 
new  regulation  will  probably  lead  to  a  considerable  increase  in 
ibe  number  of  students  graduating  in  science,  since  the  exami- 
nation in  Latin  has,  we  understand,  prevented  many  older 
students  on  the  science  sides  of  many  colleges  from  taking  a 
degree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  possible  for  a  student  to 
matriculate  and  yet  to  he  completely  ignorant  of  science.  Some 
teachers  will  regret  that  history  and  the  geography  relating 
thereto  are  no  longer  obligatory ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
recognition  of  geography  as  a  separate  subject  will  give  distinct 
satisfaction  to  others. 

The  Regulations  for  the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Preliminary 
Oxford  Local  Examinations  have  been  published  a  month  earlier 
this  year.  Numerous  changes  have  been  introduced.  Arithmetic  is 
no  longer  an  obligatory  sulijecl.and  the  conditions  for  passing  in 
religious  knowledge,  mathematics  and  physics  have  been  altered. 
New  schedules  have  been  issued  for  all  the  prescribed  branches 
of  natural  science.  An  important  notice  relates  to  the  examina- 
tion in  geometry.  In  future  questions  will  be  set  so  as  lo  bring 
out  as  lar  as  possible  a  knowledge  of  principles,  a  smaller  pio- 
portion  than  heretofore  consisting  of  propositions  as  enunciated 
in  Euclid.  Any  solution  which  shows  an  accurate  method  of 
geometrical  reasoning  will  be  accepted,  and  geometrical  proofs 
of  the  theorems  in  Book  II.  will  not  be  insisted  upon.  We  hope 
to  give  a  list  of  the  set  books  in  our  next  number. 

Before  visiting  a  strange  country  or  district  it  is  always  a 
good  plan  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  about  it 
from  trustworthy  guide  books  and  works  of  travel.  The  diHi- 
culty  frequently  experienced  is  tu  know  what  books  or  maps  are 
the  best  lo  study  ;  and  many  teachers  will  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  facilities  olTcrcd  by  Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  Long  .-Xcre, 
London,  W.C.,  thegcogtophical  publisher.  With  his  permission 
we  are  able  to  announce  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  send  any 
reader  of  Thf.  Sciiooi.  WuKl.r>  a  list  of  the  best  books  ami  maps 
upon  any  district  which  it  is  intended  lo  visit  during  ihe  forth- 
coming vacation.  Upon  receipt  of  a  post-card  mentioning  this 
magazine,  and  giving  the  name  of  the  country  or  province  about 
which  information  is  re<|uit(d,  Mr.  Stanford  will  send  a  manu- 
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script  list  of  the  best  publications  available  upon  it.  This  offer 
will,  DO  doubt,  be  well  appreciated,  and  we  trust  that  our  readers 
will  not  hesitate  to  avail  thcin>elve»  of  it.  The  list  of  favourite 
holiday  haunts  which  we  give  elsewhere  in  this  issue  will 
suggest  many  places  in  which  delightful  holidays  may  be  spent. 

An  excellent  opportunity  to  spend  a  short  holiday  in  Belgium 
at  a  low  cost  is  offered  to  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  of  gills' 
schools,  or  }oung  teachers,  by  Miss  Edna  Walter,  one  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Secondary  Schools.  Airsngements  have  been 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  a  party  of  about  twenty  to  leave 
London  on  July  s^tb  for  Heyst,  a  Flemish  walering-place  on  the 
North  Sea,  where  a  week  will  be  spent  in  visits  to  places 
of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  centre  for  excursions  in 
the  second  week  will  be  Bruges,  and  the  parly  will  return 
10  England  on  August  6th.  The  cost  for  the  holiday  will 
be  five  guineas,  which  includes  faic  from  London  (2nd  class 
rail,  1st  class  boat)  and  tioard  and  lodging  during  the  fortnight. 
A  second  visit  will  probably  be  made  from  August  7th  to 
August  20lh,  the  chief  places  to  l>e  visited  duiing  this  trip  being 
Brussels,  Mnlincs,  Antwerp  and  Louvain.  The  cost  in  this 
case  will  be  six  guineas  for  the  forlnight,  this  sum  including 
fares,  food  and  lodging  as  t>efore.  The  trips  have  been 
arranged  solely  with  the  desire  to  enable  a  small  parly  of  girls 
and  young  women  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Continent  in  charge  of  a 
responsible  person,  and  in  pleasant  company,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost ;  for  the  charges  made  only  just  cover  the  expenses. 
Miss  Waller  will  be  accompanied  by  two  colleagues,  one  of 
whom,  Mi.ss  K.  H.  Steel,  is  an  excellent  linguist.  Mistresses 
or  guardians  who  desiie  further  particulars  should  write  as  soon 
as  possible  to  Miss  Walter,  B.Sc,  38,  Woodberry  Grove, 
Finsbury  Pork,  London,  N. 

The  study  of  nature  has  alwa)-s  had  enthusiastic  advocates, 
and  many  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  acting 
teachers  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  An  excellent 
opportunity  of  estimating  the  importance  of  the  work  done  in 
this  direction  is  afforded  by  a  detailed  review  of  the  provisions 
for  instruction  in  "  Nature  Knowledge  "  by  the  English  County 
Councils,  contained  in  the  current  number  of  Tht  Record  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  and 
Secondary  Education,  and  compiled  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Mark 
Webb.  But  though  local  authorities  have  liecn  commendably 
active  in  directing  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  advantages 
accruing  from  a  study  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  there 
is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  aim 
and  scope  of  teachers  of  "  Nalure-Sludy."  While  some  expo- 
nents desire  to  accentuate  the  informality  and  want  of  deficition 
of  their  demonstrations,  the  lessons  of  other  teachers  are 
indistinguishable  from  those  usually  imparted  under  the  name  of 
Elementary  Science.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  forthcoming 
Nature  Study  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  in  July  next,  will  assist  in  making  clear  to 
teachers  the  lines  their  instruction  may  advantageously  follow. 

Thr  managers  of  any  elementary  school  who  wish  the  school 
to  be  certified  as  efficient  will,  on  writing  to  the  Secretary, 
Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  receive  instructions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  application  is  to  be  conducted.  The 
Board,  on  agreeing  to  entertain  the  application,  will  direct  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  to  visit  and  report  on  the  school. 
The  Board  must  be  satisfied  that  :  (a)  Elementary  education  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  education  given  in  the  school,  and  that 
the  ordinary  payments,  in  respect  of  the  instruction,  from  each 
scholar  do  not  exceed  gd.  a  week  ;  (h)  the  school  is  not  con- 
ducted for  private  profit,  and  is  not  farmed  out  by  the  managers 
to  the  teacher.  The  managers  must  be  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  teachers,  for  the  conduct  of  their  schools,  for  their 


maintenance  in  efliciency,  and  for  the  provision  of  all  needf^ 
furniture,  books,  and  apparatus,  including  the  Code  and  Knisa 
Instructions  for  each  year.  The  school  must  lie  open  ai 
reasonable  times  to  the  inspection  of  His  Majesty's  Inspecti 

The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  circular  giving  tj 
general  principles  on  which  courses  of  study  are  to  be  fnuM 
for  students  who  enter  training  colleges  for  one  year's  work  oit}] 
As  some  of  our  readers  may  know,  any  graduate,  or  peisa 
qualified  to  become  a  graduate  of  any  British  university, 
enter  a  training  college  for  one  year  instead  of  two,  and  w  maj 
any  cerliScaled  teacher  who  has  not  previously  been  ttaioe<l 
during  two  years.  The  circular  slates  that  it  will  protablyk 
found  expedient  for  the  college  authorities  to  direct  the  alteotioa 
of  graduates  mainly  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teadung, 
drawing,  music,  needlework,  manual  instruction,  and  phjraat 
training  and  similar  subjects,  for  the  reason  that  their  acadeniol 
training  will  prolubly  have  qualified  them  in  the  other  subjcdB 
of  a  training-college  course. 

Wb  have  received  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  outline  (64  pp.lrf 
the  Special  Course  in  Natural  History  for  Training  CullegcnA 
King's  Students  which  will  be  held  during  the  Summer  Snaiit 
at  Marischal  College,  Al>erdeen  University.  The  class  will  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  John  Kcnnie,  B.Sc,  and  will  be  under  llM 
supervision  of  I'rof.  J.  .\ithar  Thomson.  The  syllato  ill 
divided  into  four  parts:  (i)  a  general  course  of  exerciio  • 
description,  classification,  and  observation  of  habits  of  linigl 
animals  and  of  the  adaptation  of  their  structure  to  fuDcUna  ; 
(2)  the  study  of  common  animals  from  the  points  of  view  at 
structure,  function,  life  history  and  habits  ;  (3)  the  identiiiatiM 
and  observation  of  common  animals  in  relation  to  parti 
haunts ;  (4)  microscope  work.  In  one  appendix  Prof.  Tbom 
makes  suggestions  (already  conttibuted  in  a  more  extended  [( 
to  The  School  World)  for  seasonal  naiure-study  in  ichoata 
and  also  outlines  a  course  of  ten  lessons  on  "The  Web  of  \3k} 
In  a  second  he  suggests  various  problems  the  solution  of  win 
may  be  reasonably  attempted  by  young  naturalists.  Teachotd 
Nature  Study  should  endeavour  to  procure  a  copy  oftbe  syliiM 

The  annual  exhibition  of  work  executed  in  the  Board  Schdol 
of  London  will  l>c  held  in  the  Examination  Hall,  Victail 
Embankment,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday,  June  iSth,  and  the  tlM 
following  days.  The  exhibition  will  be  opened  by  Lord  Kcri 
(Chairman  of  the  Board)  at  3  o'clock,  and  will  include  spcfl 
mens  of  drawings,  colourwork,  modelling,  woodwork,  wsd 
carving,  metalwork,  needlework,  infants'  work,  cnoko] 
laundrywoik,  housewifery  from  the  day  and  evening  school 
work  from  the  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  special  instrucda 
and  also  work  from  the  truant  and  industrial  schools.  TlM 
will  also  be  included  scientific  apparatus  which  has  been  Ct 
slructed  by  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  language  of  the  public -school  boy  is  a  tempting  bna 
of  etymology  and  forms  the  subject  of  an  intereslinj:  --■-'- 
the  May  Coriihitl Magazine,  by  Mr.  Nowell  Smith,  1 
old  Wykehamist.  Referring  to  the  school  language  ji 
Chester  College  Mr.  Smith  says:  "It  preserves  many 
which  were  very  good  English  some  centuries  ago,  and 
which  are  not  far  from  being  good  Hampshire  now.  ThdfJ 
'kib.ster,'  which  is  still  the  Winchester  'notion'  for  to  ' CP§\ 
probably  the  Hampshire  '  louster,'  to  make  a  disagreeable 
though  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  term  is  derived  from  i 
redness  of  the  eyes  produced  by  that  exercise.  To  'fjtk' 
•feik'  means  in  the  ordinary  parlance  of  Wykchamiits  to* 
a  person.  You  can  be  'firked  up'  so  many  places,  'up  to 
(i.e.  in  class) ;  or,  for  a  grave  offence,  you  may  be  * 
altogether.     Naturam  ixpellas  /una  has,  of  course. 
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u  d^ology  for  ibe  word  suitable  to  ihU  last  and  tersest  use  of 

^it;  bolii  refuses,  like  Nature,  to  be  expelled  with  the  pitchfork 

'blotbe  Latin  language,  and  is  found  in  Old  and  Middle,  and 

Modem  English."     The  essay  abounds  in  examples  from 

lojroiber  public  schools  and  should  be  read  by  those  school- 

itm  who  have  not  yet  done  so. 

I  Thi  Oril  Service  Commissioners  announce  that  a  compeli- 

I  for  at  least  one  Junior  Appointment  in  the  Supply  and 

wing    Departments   of   the  Admiralty   will   be   held    in 

don,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  commencing  on  Ju!y   I5lh, 

The  limits  of  age  are   i8  and  20.      The  examination 

I  be  in  the  following  subjects,  viz.  : — CUus  I. — Malhemalics 

I  lelementary,  including  ariihmelic,  algebra  to  the  binomial 

Mem,  Euclid    i.,  iv.   and    vi.,    trigonometry    and    men.«ura- 

li) ;   Latin  ;    French  oi   German  ;    English  composition  (in- 

ng  precis-writing)  and  geography.    Class  II. — Mathematics 

liladraaccd,  including  Euclid,  books  xi.  and  xii.,  geometrical 

dynamics  and  statics)  ;    German   or   French  ;   Greek  ; 

llisb  history  ;    chemistry  and  heat ;    physics  ;    and   physio- 

pby  and  geology.      All   the  subjects  of  Class  I.  may  be 

I  sp.     Only  two  of  the  subjects  of  Class  IL  may  be  taken 

(ud  if  one  of  these  subjects  be  a  modern  language  it  must 

I  different  from  the  mcxlcrn  language  selected   in   Class  L 

I  laUi]r  allached   to  these  appointments  will  commence  at 

a    year,   and,   after   a   probationary    period   has    been 

d,  it  will  be  raised  to  .1^120,  and  progress,  by  yearly  incre- 

( of  Cxo,  to  :^200 :  and  then  by  ;{i^is  a  year  to  a  maxinmm 

liCjSO-       Assistants  are   eligible   for    promotion    to   higher 

Otnenit.     The  last  day  on  which  entry  forms,  obtainable 

Hbe  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  S.W.,  must  be 

I  to  him  is  June  19th. 

«t  annual  competition  for  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service 

,  as  Eastern  Cadets  in  the  Colonial  Service,  and  Clerks 

1 1.)  in  the  Home  Civil  Service,  will   be  held  concurrently 

l}tu,  commencing  on  August  1st.     The  limits  of  age  are 

ow»,   viz.  : — Civil   Service  of  India,   21   to  23  ;    Eastern 

21   to  24  :   Home  Civil  Service  (Class  L),  22  to   24. 

tidates  may  compete  for  any  one  or  more  classes  of  ap- 

Rmcnts  on  payment  of  the  consolidated  fee  of  £fi.     The 

If  of  candidates  to  be  selected  for  Eastern  Cadetships  is 

KOOit   seven,   but    no   information   as   to   the   numl»er   of 

for  the  Civil  Service  of  India  and  the  Home  Civil 

:  is  yet  available.     The  range  of  the  sulijects  of  examina- 

is  tery   wide,  embracing  the  most   important  branches  of 

tore,  icjenre,   history,   philosophy,   and   law,  and  an  ex- 

.tioo   of  former  pa[iers  will  show  that   the  examiners  are 

ned  to  put  any  limit  to  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the 

Further  information  and  entry  forms  can  be  obtained 

I  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  S.W.     The  last 

:  the  return  of  entry  forms  is  July  1st. 

SCOTTISH. 

DMMITTEK  On  Secondary  Education,  consisting  of  repre- 
tives    from    the    Educalional    Institute,    the     Secondary 
Association   and    the   Teachers'  Guild,  has  written 
r  Uesry  CraJk,  secretary  of  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
cxpRtsing  the  unanimous  opinion   that   the   new   and 
1  relations  relating  to  the  Leaving  Certificate  Exami- 
rill   exert   a   beneficial    influence   upon    education    in 
The  Committee  views  with  special  satisfaction  the 
I  of  the  name  "  leaving  certificate  "  to  mark  the  coni- 
I  of  a  full  course  of  secondary  education,  as  also,  with  one 
cyiiaa,  the  manner  in  which  their  Lordships,  by  their  well- 
■Med  grODpinc  of  subjects,  propose  to  secure  this  full  course 
like  caae  «f  each  candidate.     The  Committee  is  also  favour- 
piMy  iaproMd   by   the  provision   which   makes    the    leaving 


certificate  depend  in  future  on  the  report  of  the  visiting 
examiners  as  to  cert.<iin  educational  essentials  which  cannot  be 
tested  by  written  papers,  and  anticipates  for  the  teachers 
concerned  much  valuable  guidance  from  the  wide  experience 
and  the  high  attainments  which  these  gentlemen  will  presumably 
possess. 

Referkin'i:  to  the  above  exception,  the  Committee  points 
out  that,  while  provision  is  made  for  a  classical  group  and  a 
science  group,  no  similar  provision  is  made  for  a  corresponding 
modern  group  with  French  and  German  as  essential  subjects. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  French  and  German  have  long  been 
coupled  together  as  subjects  of  study,  and  that  this  conjunction, 
with  their  Lordships'  approval,  has  become  a  "  use  and  wont," 
the  disturbance  of  which  would  cause  serious  dislocation  in  the 
arrangements  of  many  secondary  schools.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  suggests  that  the  present  conditions  regub-iting  the 
grouping  of  subjects  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  of  a  lypicnl 
modern  group — e.g..,  English,  French,  German  and  Mathe- 
matics— and  in  this  way  to  give  a  uniform  recognition  to  the 
various  sides — the  classical,  scientific  and  modern — which  have 
hitherto  characterised  Scottish  secondary  education. 

PsiNCtPAL  Storv,  in  the  course  of  his  address  at  the 
graduation  ceremony  in  Glasgow  University,  complained 
strongly  of  the  circumlocution  which  characterised  the  regu- 
lations regarding  the  establishment  of  new  Chairs.  When  an 
ordinance  for  a  new  chair  has  been  drafted  and  accepted  by  the 
University  Court  and  Senate  it  must  go  to  the  General  Council, 
which  is  allowed  a  month  to  bring  forward  objections  ;  and 
these  objections,  if  offered,  must  be  considered  by  the  Court 
before  the  ordinance  is  issued  in  its  final  form.  When  so 
issued  it  is  sent  to  the  other  universities,  which  also  get  a 
month  to  think  over  it.  Then  it  has  to  lie  for  twelve  weeks 
on  the  table  of  Parliament,  while  Parliament  is  sitting.  Finally, 
it  appears  before  the  King,  and  if  it  manages  to  pass  safely 
through  all  these  hazards,  it  becomes  law.  Most  people  will 
agree  with  the  Principal  that  these  proceedings  are  unnecessarily 
protracted,  but  under  present  conditions  it  is  extremely  difHcult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  secure  reforms  of  much  more  vital  import- 
ance than  those  of  mere  procedure. 

Instances  of  the  unjust  dismissal  of  elementary  teachers 
have  been  comparatively  rare  in  Scotland  since  the  passing  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1872.  The  latest  example  of  the  kind  is 
also,  thanks  to  the  altitude  of  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment, likely  to  be  the  last.  In  the  present  case  the  School 
Board  of  Uhynie,  Aberdeenshire,  dismissed  one  of  their 
teachers  with  twelve  years'  service  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
insubordinate  and  disloyal.  The  teacher  affected  petitioned  the 
Department  to  make  inquiry  into  the  action  of  the  Board, 
which  she  held  was  wrongous  and  oppressive  towards  her.  In 
response  to  this  petition  the  Department  asked  the  Board  to 
give  specific  instances  of  the  general  charges  preferred  against 
the  teacher  in  question.  These  cximples,  when  submitted,  were 
considered  by  the  Department  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  that  they 
suspended  the  school  grants,  severely  censured  the  Clerk,  and 
reprimanded  the  members  for  allowing  themselves  to  be  unduly 
influenced  by  their  Clerk.  The  whole  correspondence  on  the  case 
has  been  sent  to  the  press  for  publication  by  Sir  Henry  Croik. 
The  letters  of  the  Department  are  refreshingly  direct  and  plain 
spoken,  and  probably  never  before  has  a  public  body  received 
such  a  castigation  at  the  hands  of  the  controlling  Government 
Department.  In  the  correspondence  the  interference  of  the 
Department  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  efTectivc  adminis- 
tration of  the  School  Board  is  an  essential  factor  for  the 
efficiency  of  a  school.  Such  a  slalemenl  is  a  truism,  but  it 
has  taken  almost  thirty  years  of  administration  to  have  it  recog- 
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nised  and  put  in  prActice.     The  Scotch  Eduation  Department 
moves  slowly,  mais  il y  arrive. 

JJilSH. 

The  absence  of  any  representation  of  teachers  on  the  Boards 
which  control  Secondary  Education  in  Ireland  has  led  to  stroni; 
and  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  various  organisations  of 
teachers.  The  lead  was  taken  by  the  Association  of  Roman 
Catholic  Headmasters,  and  their  resolution  has  been  supported 
by  the  Protestant  Schoolmasters'  Association,  the  School- 
mistresses' Association,  and  the  Teachers'  Guild.  The  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  should  formally  agree  to 
the  establishment  of  a  small  consultative  committee  which 
should  get  facilities  for  submitting  their  views  of  proposed 
changes  before  they  are  finally  sanctioned.  The  committee 
would  consist  of  professional  teachers  chosen  by  the  various 
teaching  organisations,  and  in  this  way  would  be  representative 
of  the  best  educational  ideas  of  all  intermediate  and  secondary 
schools.  An  enlightened  committee  of  this  kind  should  save 
the  authorities  from  many  mistakes,  and  would  materially 
lessen  friction  between  them  and  the  schools.  The  idea  is  at 
least  worth  a  trial. 

Tub  Commission  on  University  Education  hns  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  Women's  Graduate  Association  specially  to 
watch  the  interests  of  higher  female  education  before  the  Com- 
mission and  to  represent  the  views  of  the  present  female 
graduates  of  the  Royal  Univeisity.  Committees  have  been 
formed  in  Dublin  and  Belfast  which  are  working  in  co-operation, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  lay  before  the  Commission  such  delinite 
views  on  the  higher  education  of  women  on  which  there  is 
general  agreement.  Although  evidence  has  been  given  on 
Itehair  of  women  before  the  Commission,  it  is  felt  that  this  was 
neither  fully  representative  nor  sufficient,  and  that  there  is 
great  danger  lest  the  public  should  think  the  sole  object  of  the 
Commission  is  to  discover  the  feasibility  of  satisfying  Roman 
Catholic  claims  and  should  disregard  the  equally  important 
question  of  providing  adequate  remedy  for  the  absence  in  Ireland 
of  university  teaching  for  women. 

The  first  series  of  the  Margaret  Stokes  Memorial  Lectures 
were  delivered  in  the  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  on  April  261b, 
28th  and  zgih,  by  Prof.  Kuno  Meyer,  who  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  MahafTy.  The  subject  of  the  lectures  was  "  Civilisation  in 
Ireland  during  the  Early  Christian  Centuries  400-800,  A.i>." 

The  Report  of  the  Inlcrinediatc  Education  Board  foi  Ireland 
for  1901  was  presented  to  Parliament  at  the  end  of  April.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  First,  a  report  of  the  results  for 
the  year  igoo-1901.  The  number  of  students  who  passed  in 
1901  was  :  boys,  3,752  ;  girls,  1,580;  toul,  S,33».  Excluding 
over-age  students,  the  percentage  that  passed  was  :  boys,  6s"8  ; 
girls,  69-8 ;  boys  and  girls  669.  The  amount  of  resulis  fees 
paid  to  managers  of  schools  was :  boys,  ^[41,003  gs.  ^i.  ;  girls, 
/is, 756  8s.  5d.  ;  total,  ,^58,755  i8s.  Of  the  5,332  students 
who  passed  the  examination  in  1901,  results  fees  were  paid  on 
5,134,  the  average  fee  being,  therefore,  ;{^II  Is.  6d.  p;r  student. 
Besides  this  there  are  the  expenses  of  management,  uf  holding 
the  examination,  and  the  examiners'  fees.  The  total  inconi: 
exceeded  the  expenditure  by  ;^i,369  9s.  6d.  The  second  putt 
deals  with  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Board  for  the  year 
1901-2,  in  consequence  of  the  .\ct  of  Parliament  of  .\ugust, 
1900,  following  on  the  report  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Commission  of  1899.  These  changes  have  already  been  dealt 
with  in  this  column. 

The  Commission  on  University  Education  has  been  making 
.1   tour  through  Ireland,  and   has   taken   evidence  at   Belfast, 
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Galway  and  Cork,  mainly  from  the  profeuois  of  ihe  Queen's 
Colleges  in  those  places,  and  at  Londomlerry  from  the 
feasors  of  the  Magee  College.     The  evidence  dealing  with 
College  at  Galway  and   the  proposal    that   has  been  made 
convert   it    into  an    agricultural   college   have  drawn  from  ^ 
Thomas  Moffct,  a  former  President,  nn  article  in  its  defence 
the    May  number  of  the   New   Liberal  Keview,  in  which 
maintains  that  a  review  of  the  suljsequent  careers  of  Gah 
students  clearly  shows  that  the  institution  has  not  been  a  fiuU 
as  a  college  of  liberal  education. 

WELSH. 
Tixv.  great  event,  educationally,   in  Wales,  during  the 
month,  was  the  installation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Cham 
of  the  University  of  Wales,  at  Carnarvon.     The  Prince,  in 
speech  at   the    luncheon    after    the  ceremony,    especially  e 
gratulated  the  University  on  the  useful  Fellowship  F  und,  toi 
the  course  of  the  meeting  it  was  announced  that  he  had  him 
made  a  contribution  of  ;^loo  to  it.     One  of  the  features  of 
ceremony  was  the  reading  of  an  address  in   Welsh   from 
Guild  of  Graduates.     The  degree  of  LL.D.    was  conferred 
the  Prince,  after  which,  as  Chancellor,  he  conferred  honol 
degrees  on  those  selected  by  ihe  Senate  and  Court  to  ita 
them,  vi/.,   Doctor   in    Music  on  the  Princess  of  Wales; 
LL,D.,    Lord    Balfour   of   Burleigh,  the   Earl   of  Rosse, 
Edward  Caird,  Master  of  Bttlliol,  Sir  R.  C.  Jcbb,  M.P.,  an^ 
Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  ;    the  D.Litt.   on  Dr.  J.  A. 
Murray   and    Principal   John    Rhys.        In    the   course  of 
meeting  a  telegram  was  read  from  Sir  Alfred  Jones  guannl 
twelve  scholarships  of  £lO  a  year  for  three  years  at  the  U 
sily  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

Prebbndarv   Moss,    Headmaster    of   Shrewsbury    Sel 
dutributed  the  prizes  at  the  Friars  School,   Bangor,  m 
and  dwelt   upon   the  inadequacy  of  the  hours  allotted  in 
time-table  for  classical  instruction  in  the  intermediate  sch( 
He  quoted  from  Dr.  R.  S.  Conway  :  "  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
academic  interest.     It  means,  on  the  one  hand,  that  some 
ablest  and,inost  devoted  teachers  in  the  Principality,  menwiM 
spire  their  pupils  with  the  keenest  interest  in  knowledge  and  < 
high  ideals  of  work,  are  being  sulijecled  10  a  grave  hardship ; 
on  the  other,  that  the  lx)ys  who  are  working  at  one  of  the  I 
venerable  subjects  of  study  are  given  plainly  to  understand 
whatever  their  unhappy  teacher  or  they  themselves  may  t 
about  it,  the  chief  authorities  of  their  school,  who  dctetroin 
lime-table,  do  not  regard  it  as  worth  learning  at  all,  exce| 
holes  and  corners  of  time,  and — it   may  be  suspected — of 
school-building   also."      The    Headmaster    of    the    schiwl,  I 
criticism  of  Prebendary  Moss's  view,  has  staled  his  • 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  "  time-tables,"  but  "  Ihe  - 
ment  of  a  number  of  schools  grossly  in  excess  of  the  lii^bll 
educational  needs  of  the  population,"  whereby  in  any  piittici 
school,    the   number   beinp  so  small,'  and   the   staff  being 
necessarily  limited,  due  differentiation  according  to  the  de<ni 
of  higher  Instruction  becomes  dilBcult,  and  the  claims  of  the 
have  to  have  precedence  over  the  needs  of  the  few  who  n 
and  are  able  to  specialise  in  higher  work.     Such  a  viewsu: 
at  any  rale,  that  there  must  be  a  liberal  staff  in  the  intetfll 
'liale  schools.  ; 

The  important  question  of  the  site  for  ihe  new  builJinp  I 
the  University  College  of  North  Wales  has  been  settled.  U 
members  of  the  College  Staff  were  unanimously  in  favour  of  ll 
Penrallt  and  Park  site,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  th 
they  would  be  Ihe  keenest  judges  on  such  a  matter.  la  ll 
Court  of  Governors  Ihe  adoption  of  this  site  was  carried, 
voting  for  it,  and  13  being  neutral,  and  none  against.  Tht 
had  been  offers  of  sites  at  the   following  places :    Llan< 
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}iai<!liaa,  Wrexham,  Carnarvon,  Prestatyn,  Rhyl  and  Denbigh. 
TbeMiyorof  Bangor  staled  that  the  Manchester  Town  Hall 
cnald  cuily  be  built  twice  over  on  the  new  site. 

Last  month  a  Conference  of  Teachers  of  the  intermediate  and 
tAiinJal  schools  of  Wales  was  held  at  Blaenau  Festiniog.  A 
(bole  diy,  with  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  was  devoted 
Id  Iht  fljbject  of  science  teaching  in  Wales,  and  it  a  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  most  representative  gathering 
tnt  he.d  of  the  science  and  mathematical  teachers  of  Wales. 
Tl( morning  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  Griffin,  of  the  Festiniog  County 
SeM,  wa<  on  "  the  Teaching  of  .Science  as  a  Preparation  for 
iiilisuitl  Life."  It  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "  the  Value 
tfBiolugical  Teaching  fur  Girls,"  by  Miss  Ilolmer,  ol  Llanelly 
(mty  School.  In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  of  Cardiff 
CxBiy  School,  read  a  paper  on  "  the  Condition  of  the  Teach- 
ifuf  Science  and  Maihemailcs."  The  second  paper  was  on 
r'bliue-study  as  an  Introduction  to  Science,"  by  Mr.  William 
(■ders,  of  Llandiindod  Wells.  Not  only  were  the  papers 
HfP^iK  and  helpful,  but  the  discussions  showed  the  amount 
itnm  interest  in  science  that  is  to  be  found  amongst  Welsh 
Principal  Griffiths,  F.R.S.,  of  Caidiff  Univeraity 
spoke  with  much  enthusiasm  of  the  Conference. 

CURRENT    HISTORY. 

I  bear  there  is  a  movement  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
bbaa  for  its  object  the  "  pcrmanenl  neutrality,"  towards  all 
ably  belligerent  states,  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden, 
lod  Denmark.      Is,  then,  "  the  North "  an   entirely 
volcano  ?     Is  the  home  of  the  Vikings  to  be  the  first 
on   a  large  scale,  of  the  old-world   prophecy    that 
\  shall  not  learn  war  any  mote  "  ?    We  know  thnt  the 
\  fragments  of  the  "  Middle  Kingdom  "  of  843  which 
ne  independent — Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzerland — 
ermaneiitly  neutral,"  and  that  their  neutrality  is  guaian- 
the  public  law  of  Europe.     And  we  mildly  wonder, 
\  we  hear  of  an  increase  in  Iheir  military  forces,  why  it 
fcao%ranl  U>em.     But  the  neutialily  of  these  three  St.iles 
ftlile  on  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Monaco  or  Andorra. 
I  too  small  to  fight  Iheir  big  neighbours.      But  that  the 
kich  once  colonised   with  war- like  expeditions  northern 
and  loiiihern  Italy,  which  discovered  America  and  con- 
England,  which  founded   modem    Russia    and    saved 
1  Germainy  from  enlinclion,  which  shone  like  a  meteor 
iQaiies   XII.   and  helped   twice  to   defy  the  almighty  sea- 
ul  Gredt  Britain — that  this  region  should  lay  aside  all 
ghtof  WOT  sets  us  thinking  of  its  ancient  days,  and  makes  us 
tif,  lice  Vesuvius  before  70  A.  D.,  it  is  really  so  extinct  as  it 
What  would  wake  its  fires  again  ? 

9la  Starch  this  year  600  young  men  from  the  districts  of 
sad  Mcstenia  left  the  Piraeus  for"  distant  lands.  This 
IfeB  aa  extract  from  Grotc,  nor. his  authorities,  Herodotus  or 
plydUei.  It  is  from  an  English  newspaper  of  current  date. 
i  !in«  ii  takes  our  thoughts  back,  and  then  with  a  sudden 
•cL  tttmgs  them  up  to  date  again  !  There  is  a  ".sacred 
■!■{,'  ai»J  young  men  are  leaving  their  homes  in  Hella<>. 
tl  ibey  are  not  going  from  a  city,  but  from  districts.  It  is  not 
M  Corinth  or  Sparta,  self-contained  Hellenic  communi- 
1^  Ikal  aie  making  a  new  Athens  or  Corinth  or  Spaita  acro.ss 
illllllliiaiii  III  »ea&-  They  will  l.-xke  no  sacred  lite,  they  will 
|<k^giB  Ibetx  pew  settlement  in  untrodden  lands,  they  will  not 
cneaiUc^  Ilellas.  No,  they  are  a  miscellaneous  collection 
ban  |jT~"*  and  Messenia,"  and  they  are  going  to — New 
ik '  And  thejr  state  as  motives  for  their  emigration, 
',  inncitritjr  in  rural  districts  owing  to  depredations  of 


outlaws,  to  the  exactions  and  misgovemment  of  local  officials." 
Vet,  in  the  twenties  of  last  century,  Europe  was  moved  to  action 
to  save  Hellas  from  the  "  unspeakable  Turk"  .ind  to  make  her 
a  free  country  wherein  righteousness  was  to  dwell.  And  here  is 
the  result  !  The  flower  of  Greece  prefer  the  U.S.A.  to  their 
fatherland.  Our  fathers  lived  in  an  age  of  hope.  We  are 
linng  in  an  age  of  disillusions. 

"Democracy"  is  on  its  trial  still  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  \n  "effete  monarchy,"  and,  our  Protestant  friends 
would  add,  a"  priest-ridden  country,  "failed  to  govern  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  "  with  common  humanity."  Magnanimous 
"  America,"  like  a  second  Perseus  or  St.  George,  came  to  her 
rescue.  The  "  monster "  was  slain,  or,  at  least,  forced  to 
release  his  prey.  And  now,  what  do  we  hear  ?  The  Filipinos 
do  not,  at  least,  love  their  deliverers  and  are  with  difficulty 
"  persuaded  "  to  let  them  rule  over  them.  And  the  "  persuasion  " 
seems  to  be  accompanied  with  ugly  proceedings  which  are 
demanding  enrjuity.  Cuba,  too,  does  not  seem  to  anticipate 
much  imptovemenl  in  her  economic  interests.  One  of  her  chief 
produciions  is  sugar,  and  whereas  under  the  Spanish  rule  she 
had  the  benefit  of  preferential-tariff  treatment,  the  beetroot 
interest  in  the  United  States  is  clamouring  to  exclude  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Cuban  cane  to  protect  their  own  markets.  The 
civilised  world  waits  to  see  wlmt  Congress  will  do,  and  at  this 
distance  we  hear  too  much  of  party  manoiuvres  in  that  body  to 
make  us  feel  quite  sure  what  the  result  will  be. 

In  these  columns  we  ignore,  of  course,  all  partisan  views,  and 
we  therefore  do  not  judge  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes.  But  assume 
for  the  moment  a  favourable  view  of  the  man.  Were  it  not  that 
our  British  Empire  is  large  enough  to  contain  many  such  as  he 
was,  we  might  hail  him  as  a  Icing;  at  least,  in  the  primitive 
sense  of  that  word— a  Kin-ing,  or  man  of  the  tribe.  Taking  him 
at  his  own  valuation,  he  lived,  and  died,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  His  will  has  already  been  compared  in  the  newspaper 
press  to  that  of  Julius  Casar,  and  the  parallel  between  the  two 
men  might  well  be  pushed  further.  But  we  may  find  other 
parallels  nearer  home.  Is  there  not  something  in  common 
between  Cecil  Rhodes  and  those  medieval  heroes  of  our  own, 
Edward  Land  Henry  V.?  Edward  Plantagenet  was  our  first 
great  English  Imperialist,  with  ideas  of  conquest  in  Wales,  Scot- 
land and  Guienne.  Read  his  pathetic  speech  in  Westminster 
Hall  recorded  by  the  Latin  chronicler.  And  Henry  V.  had  an 
'•  Anglo-Saxon  "  mission  not  only  for  distracted  France,  but  for 
distracted  Christendom.  Read  the  history  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  if  one  would  know  the  true  measure  of  Henry  V. 
Such  ideals  "  fulfil  themselves  in  many  ways." 


SENIOR  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATION, 

JULY,  1902. 

Bevision  Test  Papers. 
Arithmetio. 
Pass  I'ai'er. 

(1)  (i.)  Divide  the  product  of  J-fl  of  4J  and  J-,",;  of  3  J  by 
Iheir  difference. 

(li.)  Explain  why  •!>  may  be  written  as  unity. 

(2)  Subtract  "0.575  of  an  acre  from  a  square  chain. 

(3)  Extract  the  square  root  of  '2  to  four  decimal  places. 
Certain  further  places  in  the  result  can  be  found  by  ordinary 
division.     Find  those  places. 

(4)  A  man  starts  on  a  bicycle  tour  with  a  £,%  note,  two 
sovereigns,  and  some  small  change.  He  spends  a  half  of  his 
money  in  lodgings,  a  third  in  refreshment,  and  ,'^  in  repairs  to 
his  machine,  and  has  12s.  sjd.  left.  How  much  small  change 
had  be  at  the  start  ? 
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(5)  A  rectangular  bli^k  of  wood  4  feet  6  inches  long  by 
3  feet  6  inches  wide  ii  worih  £1  19s.  4jd.  Another  block  of 
the  same  height  and  5  feet  6  inches  long  by  4  feel  wide  is  worth 
£2  55.  lod.  If  the  wood  of  the  first  block  is  worih  6d.  per 
cubic  foot,  what  is  the  value  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  second 
block? 

(6)  Whit  is  the  difference  between  the  simple  and  the  com- 
pound interest  on  ^320  for  4  years  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 
Answer  10  the  nearest  penny. 

(7)  Find  the  weight  of  the  water  contained  in  a  cistern 
10  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches  by  loj  inches,  assuming  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  ounces. 

(8)  A  man's  expenses  amount  to  17s.  id.  per  £  of  his  annual 
income,  and  he  saves  £67  los.  od.  in  the  year.  What  is  his 
income  ? 

(9)  A  table  2  feet  6  inches  by  I  foot  9  inches  is  to  be  inlaid 
with  an  oblong  design  4  inches  by  3  inches  in  the  centre,  and  a 
border  3  inches  wide  running  round  the  edge  of  table,  and  the 
whole  table   is  to  be   poli'hed.     If  the  inlaying  costs  6d.  per 

Ijquare  inch  and  the  polishing  6d.  per  square  foot,  what  will  be 
the  tolnl  cost  of  doing  up  the  table  ? 

(10)  The  hot-wntcr  tap  of  a  bath  will  fill  it  in  15  minutes  and 
the  cold-water  lap  will  fill  it  in  ten  minutes.     A  bather  wishes 

^to  have  the  bath  half  full  and  to  have  twice  as  much  cold  water 
hot.  He  starts  both  taps  running  together  and  turns  each 
[off  once  only.  At  what  time  after  the  start  does  he  turn  off  the 
[fespective  taps? 

(it)  A  i^erson  bought  ;^2,500  of  a  certain  stock  at  97.1  and 
sold  out  6  months  afterwards  at  97,  having  received  one  h.ilf- 
year's  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  per  annum.  What 
rate  per  cent,  per  annum  did  he  receive  for  the  half  year  on  the 
money  he  invested  ? 
Answers. 

(«)  /(fT-  (2)  10  square  poles.  (3)  -44721359.  (4)  9s.  6d. 
(5)  Sd.  (6)  £t  155.  3d.  (7)  17  cwt.  10  lb.  I  or.  (8)  ;i6oo. 
(9)  J64  OS.  2jd.      (10)  Hot,  2}  min.  j  cold,  3}  min.     (11)  33?. 

English  Orammar. 

(1)  Analyse  the  following: — 
No  longer  mourn  fur  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 

(2)  Correct  or  improve  the  following  sentences,  giving  reasons 
for  the  change: — 

(a)  As  a  general  rule,  the  teacher  can  only  take  one  pupil  at 
a  lime, 

(i)  After  painting  Ihe  picture  the  artist  died. 

!<■)  He  got  commended  for  his  zeal  by  the  general. 
J)  Writing  on  the  specially  prepared  paper  the  copies  may 
easily  he  taken. 

(3)  Distinguish,  with  examples,  the  diflTerent  grammatical 
uses  of  the  following  words  : — i/fi,  roHttil,  that,  litit,  whtn. 

(4)  Explain  and  illustrate  the  use  of  these  terms  : — Objective 
complement,  antecedent,  prepositional  phrase,  gerund,  imper- 
sonal verb. 

(5)  Classify,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  the  consonantal  sounds 
used  in  English. 

(6)  Write  a  short  account  of  the  origin  of  adverbs.  Cfivc 
reasons  for  or  against  the  inclusion  of  yts  and  no  amongst 
adverbs. 

(7)  What  is  meant  by  tense  ? 

Draw  up  a  complete  scheme  of  the  tenses,  active  voice, 
indicative  mood,  of  the  \ah proffer. 

(8)  Comment  on  the  form  of  these  words  : — BrulegTsom , 
melhinks,  gospel,  likelihootl,  clomb,  could,  helpmate. 

EngliBh  History,  1066-1399. 

(j)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  Feudalism  ?  Show 
its  influence  on  English  history  during  the  Norman  period. 

(2)  In  what  ways  did  the  Norman  Conquest  affect  the  Church 
in  England  ? 

(3)  Explain  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  terms  :  Attainder, 
Curia  Kegis,  Estates,  Imfiathment,  Ordinance. 


(4)  State  clearly  the  questions  at  issue  between  fa) 
and  Anselm,  (h)  Henry  II.  and  Thomas  of  Canterbiu 
up  the  results  of  each  conflict.  ^H 

(5)  Explain  the  importance  of  Magna  Carta.         H 

(6)  Trace  the  development  of  Parliament  eithe^ 
thirteenth  centur)',  or  (A)  the  fourteenth  century. 

(7)  Briefly  consider  Ihe  relations  of  England  and  Frai 
reigns  of  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  and  Richard  II. 

(8)  Sketch  the  relations  of  England  with  eilJur  ' 
Scotland  throughout  your  period. 

European  History,  109S-12M. 

{Not  more    than    si.x    Questions    to    he  allenipted. 

references  to  English  history  ivhtnrver  possibU. 

(1)  Account  for  the  success  of  the  First  Crusade  an 
comparative  failure  of  the  subsequent  efforts  to  maiat 
principalities  in  Syria. 

(2)  Name  some  of  the  more  imp'>rtant  towns  in  Ita 
your  period  and  show  in  what  the  importance  consists. 

(3)  Trace  the historyofthereignof  either  Frederic  B 
or  Frederic  II. 

(4)  What  do  you  know  of  the  history  of  the  Ea-stet 
during  your  period  ? 

(5)  State  precisely  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  War 
titures.     Sum  up  the  results  of  the  struggle. 

(6)  Give  some  account  of  the  various  religious  order 
during  your  period. 

(7)  Point  out  some  of  the  most  cbaricteristic  fe 
French  institiilions  during  the  fourteenth  century. 

(8)  Indicate  some  of  the  most  important  difference 
the  political  ump  of  Europe  in  1254  and  to-d.iy.       ^ 

Geography.  ■ 

(1)  On  an  onlline  map  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  dra\ 
the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Maiiiza  river  basins ;  in 
general  course  of  the  water-parling  between  the  Ad 
/Egean  Seas ;  mark  the  tmundaries  of  the  various  s 
show  the  position  of : — Adrianople,  Bucharest,  Orsova 
Cetinje,  Salonica,  Gallipoli,  Zanle.  Chios. 

(2)  On  an  outline  map  of  North  America  fill  in  the  fol 
The  names  of  six  lakes  ;  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Jair 
rivers  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas;  Ihe 
Boston,  Chicago,  Havannah,  and  San  Francisco.  ' 
boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  meridians  of  longitude  and  the  parallels  of  latitude, 

(3)  Give  an  account  of  the  principal  ocean  current 
their  causes  of  origin,  and  briefly  referring  to  effects  pri 
them  on  climate.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  means  c 
distinguishing  between  the  warm  currenU  and  the  cold 

(4)  Write  down  the  names,  and  give  accurately  the 
of  the  Australian  Colonies ;  state  their  principal  pi 
and  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate. 

(51  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  density  of  pop 
England  and  China,  and  for  its  scantiness  in  Northe 
the  basin  of  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  ? 

(6)  Where  are  the  following  places?  Expl^a  I 
importance  is  associated  with  their  geographic*!  p 
Berlin,  Constantinople,  Lowell,  Chicago,  Marseilles,  ( 

(7)  What  should  be  the  climate,  physical  features, 
of  population  of  a  district  to  render  it  suitable  for  the 
tea,  lurs,  rice  and  wool  respectively?  Illustrate  your  a 
references  to  countries  producing  these  commodities. 

(8)  Write  a  general  description  of  the  mountain 
Asia. 

(9)  Compare  the  natural  products  of  Germany  and 
and  show  how  the  climate  controls  their  effective  dci 
in  each  case.  ^m 

French.  ^1 

I. 

(1)  Distinguish  between  la  vititlt,  la  veilU,  and 
les  cheveux  and  les  polls ;  a  courtier  and  uu  courtui 
and  hisser. 

(2)  Give  the  present  and  past  participles  and  thir, 
present  indicative  of  r/soujre,  ctoitre,  hair,  and  ion 
second  person  plural  present  indicative  of  redire,  mn 
mlJire ;  the  third  singular  past  definite  of  txtn 
mOHVoir,  mourir,  moiiJre. 
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k(3)  Give    inilances    of    adjectives    employed    instead    of 
rb>  (0  roixiify  certain  verbs. 

(<!  Compose  French  sentences  (which  must  be  translated) 
JO  illg<lrelc  the  uses  and  construction!)  of  autant,  i/uoii/He,  i/iwi 
fml,  ftil^Mf,  qntl  que,  and  jusqu'A  cc  que. 
II   Tiuislite  into  English  :— 

La   GRfevE   DBS    FORCERONS. 
Man  histoire,  messieurs  les  juges,  sera  bri:ve. 
VniU.    Lcs  forgerons  s'^iaient  tous  mis  en  grive. 
C<liil  leur  droit.     L'hiver  itait  irfe  dur ;  en5n 
r£jncfoii,  le  faubourg  ^tait  las  d'avuir  faim. 
tmedi,  te  soir  de  paiement  de  semaine, 

!  ptend  doucemeni  par  le  bras,  on  m'emm^ne 
'  Alt  nbitet ;  et  1^,  les  plus  vieux  cumpngnons 
— )'»i  d^ji  refuse  de  vous  livrer  leurs  noms — 
Medisent :  "  Pere  Jean,  nous  manquons  de  courage  : 
Qo'on  augmente  la  pnye,  ou  sinon,  plus  d'ouvrage, 
On  nous  exploite,  et  c'esl  notre  unique  nioyen. 
f  Done,  nous  vous  choisissons,  comme  ^lant  le  doyen, 
h»r  aller  prevenir  le  patron,  sans  colere, 
(Jut,  j'il  n'aiigmenle  pas  notre  pauvre  salaire, 
lindeniain,  lous  les  jours  sonl  aulant  de  lundis. 
I  ftre  Jean,  f  tes-vous  notre  homme  ?  "     Moi,  je  dis  : 
r  "Je  «ux  bien,  puisfjue  c'est  utile  aux  camaradcs. " 
Mon  pi^idcnl,  je  n'ai  pas  fail  de  barricades; 
It  wis  un  vieux  paisible,  et  me  mjlie  un  peu 
ifaaliits  noirs  pour  qui  Ton  (alt  le  coup  de  feu. 

Francois  Coi-piE. 

Lb  Theatre  au  xvi«  Single. 

rideaux  se  s^paritent  lentemenl  el  lalssirent  voir  une 
lion    reprcsenlant     une    place     publique,    lieu     viigue, 
)de  aux    intrigues    et    aux    rencontres    de    la    comedie 
Itt.     C'itait  un  carrefour  avec  des  maisons  aux  pignons 
.aux  clages  en  saillie,  aux  petiles  fenfires  maillccs  de 
de  cheminees  d'oii  s'^happait  naivement  un  litebouchon 
Gallant  rejoindre  les  nuages  d'un  ciel  auquel  un  coup  de 
'avail  pu  rendre  toute  sa  limpidity  premiere.     L'une  de 
ons,  formant    I'angle   de   deux    rues  qui    lachaient   de 
;I  dans  la  loile  pat  un  effort  desesp^re  de  perspective, 
une   potte  et  une  fenfire  practicables.      Les  deux 
qui  rejoignaient  \  leur  soiumet  une  bande  d'air  9i  et  lit 
if  d'huile,  jouiss.aient  du  mcme  avanlage,  et  de  plus, 
''elles  avail  un  balcon  oil  I'on  pouvait  monter  au  moyen 
__  6belle  invisible  pour  le  spectateur,  arrangement  proptce 
fc  CMvenatioos,  escalades  et  enlevements  i  I'espagnole. 

TH.    GAL:1IKR. 

III.    Translate  into  French  :— 

On  the  field  of  Chalgrove  he  came  up  with  Rupert.     A 

fee  ikirmisb   ensued.      In   the   first   charge    Hampden    was 

•id  in  the  shoulder  by  two  bullets,  which  broke  the  bone  and 

^<t"l  in  hi'  body.     The  troops  of  the  Parliament  lost  heart 

I3»t   »By.      Kupert,  afier  pursuing  ihem  for  a  short  time, 

k- —  I  -,  cro>^5  the  bridge,  and  made  his  retreat  unmolested 

Hampden,  with  his  head  drooping  and  his  hands 

,   his  horse's  neck,  moved   feebly  out  of  the  battle. 

•n,  which  had  been  inhabited  by  his  father-in-law, 

A  hich  in  his  youth  he  had  carried  home  his  bride,  was 

I  Iy.    Translate  idiomatically  :— 

'     '  ice  prime  le  droit ;  k  chacun  son  goiil  ;    faute   dc 
mange  des  merles ;  revenons  it  nos  roouloDs ;  ce  que 


Euclid. 

)  Prove  that  if  one  side  of  a  triangle  is  produced  the  exterior 
1^  eqtwl  to  the  sum  of  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles. 
iThe  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 

I  Divide  a  straight  line  into  two  parts  so  that  the  square  on 
equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  Une 
in  put. 
^•qtate  on  the  tangent  OT  from  any  point  O  to  a 
cmal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  OP 
o?  any  chord  OPQ  drawn  through  the  point  to  cut  the 
PandQ. 

ibe  a  circle  about  a  given  equilateral  and  equiangular 


(5)  Stale  and  criticise  Euclid's  axiom  as  to  parallels,  and 
prove  the  proposition  in  which  Euclid  uses  this  axiom  by  some 
method  different  from  Euclid's. 

(6)  If  the  angles  of  one  triangle  are  severally  equal  to  those 
of  another  triangle,  the  sides  of  the  former  ate  proportional  to 
the  sides  of  ihe  latter. 

(7)  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  their  homologous  sides. 

(S)  If  two  intersecting  planes  are  both  at  right  angles  to  a 
third  plane,  their  common  section  is  at  right  angles  to  the  same 
plane. 

(9)  If  one  of  the  acute  angles  of  a  right-angled  isosceles 
triangle  be  bisected,  the  opposite  side  will  be  divided  by  the 
bisecting  line  into  two  parts  such  that  the  square  on  one  will  be 
double  of  ihe  square  on  the  other. 

(10)  The  common  chord  of  two  circles  is  produced  to  any 
point  P  ;  PA  touches  one  of  the  circles  in  A ;  PBC  is  any  chord 
o(  the  oihet :  shew  that  the  circle  which  posics  through  A,  B,  C 
touches  the  circle  to  which  PA  is  a  tangent. 

(11)  If  the  circle  inscribed  in  a  triangle  ABC  touch  the  sides 
A13,  BC  in  the  points  D,  E,  and  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from 
A  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  meeting  ihe  circumference  in  G, 
shew  that  G  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle 
ADE. 

(12)  A  and  B  are  fixed  points,  and  AC,  BD  are  perpendiculars 
on  CD,  a  given  straight  line :  the  straight  lines  AD,  6C, 
intersect  in  E,  and  EF  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  CD.  Shew 
that  EF  bisects  the  angle  AFB. 

(13)  If  P  be  a  point  in  a  plane  which  meets  the  containing 
edges  of  a  solid  angle  in  A,  B,  C  and  O  be  the  angular  point, 
shew  that  the  angles  POA,  POB,  POC  are  together  greater 
than  half  the  angles  AOB,  BOC,  COA,  together. 

Algabra. 

Pass  Paper. 
(i)  Find  the  value  of 

when  x=i,y=  -  I,  *•=  —2. 

(2)  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  x*-y^-\x-\  and  .t*+l,  and  the 
L.C.M.  of  jr'-fx'-l-jr+ I,  (jf'+Jt')'.  «*-»• -^ -**• 

(3)  (i.)  Simplify:— 

_I 1       _       2JC-J'        ,        ■isJry 

x-y        x-\-y        x'-xy+y        x^+xy+y 
(ii.)  Show  that  if  x-k-y+t+w  =  o,  then 

:t'+y+s'+M''  =   Zxysw  A   +  I   +   i  +   i-.\ 
\x        y         s         w  f 

(4)  Solve  the  equations  : — 

(i.)  ^-^    -    ' 


(ii.) 


5 


6j-i    _  4£^    ^  Q 


(iii.)  '3J^-42y=». 


x-^q         X-Irp  X 

(5)  A  man  bought  100  pigs  and  sheep,  Ihe  pigs  at  £,^  each 
and  the  sheep  at  £1  each.  If  he  gave  £,^^o  for  the  lot,  how 
many  of  each  did  he  buy  ? 

(6)  Prove  that  .f'xjr''  =jr"'-l-'>  where  m  and  «  are  positive 

ji"' 
integers.      From   this  deduce   the  value  of   — ,  and  give   a 

meaning  to  the  expressions  x\,  x°,  x-  >. 

Find  the  \-alue  of 

(27a'yf)*  X   (2i6oA'r^)l 

(6adc)^ 

(7)  Find  the  sum  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax'-{-ix-^e=o. 
Solve 

(8)  Find  the  square  root  of  79+*' nI- 

(9)  If  a  varies  jointly  as  l>  and  i  and  t>  varies  as  the  square  of 
c,  and  if,  when  a  =  l,  *=2  and  c  =  3,  find  ti  and  c  when  0  =  7. 

(10)  Find  t)ie  value  of 

..     V2a-'^x(a^-')-> 
*    '  (a-'*-')-* 

(11)  A  box  of  oranges  is  divided  equally  among  a  certain 
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number  of  children.  If  there  had  been  20  fewer  children  each 
child  would  have  had  3  oranges  more,  and  if  there  had  been  20 
more  children  each  would  have  had  2  oranges  less.  Find  the 
number  of  children  and  the  number  of  oranges  distributed. 

Answers. — 

(I)  4a.     (2)  G.C.M.^'+l;  L.C.M.  x'(x+i)'(jr«+i)(x-  1). 

<3)  (i.)  ^y,-  (4)  (i)  J ;  (H)  -^-^<';  (iii.)  ^=-i,  >=  -  .V- 

(S)  80  pigs,  20  sheep.    {6)  s^zaiiiA    (7)--.    (i.)-'^or4. 

a  s 


(ii.)  7  or 


(8)  2+Ss/3.         (9)  *=*v'49. '■=3\'7. 


(10)  (I.)  jr     '+x  +x        +x  ;(ii.)      jpjj- 

00  100  children,  1200  oranges. 


JUNIOR  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATION, 

JULY,  1902. 

ReTislon  Test  Paper*. 
Arithmetic. 

Pass  Paper. 

(1)  A  goods  train  of  24  trucks  weighs  351}  tons  ;  find  the 
average  weight  of  each  truck. 

(2)  Simplify : — 

(<»)?-Tt>fT7  +  l!     {*)  -875  X  -016. 

(3)  Explain  how  the  same  digit  may  have  different  values 
according  to  its  place  in  a  number. 

(4)  Find  the  total  contents  of  865  sacks,  each  containing 
5  quarters,  7  bushels,  2  pecks. 

is)  Find  the  value  of  ;tl6-43l2S,  and  expiess  J  of  a  square 
yard  as  a  fraction  of  i  of  an  acre. 

(6)  If  3^  cwt.  of  coal  cost  5$.  ijd.,  what  is  the  price  of  II 
tons,  4  cwt.  ? 

(7)  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  the  reduction  of  recurring 
decimals  to  vulgar  fractions. 

Reduce  to  vulgar  fractions  2'o7J,  2'67j  and  2 '075. 

(8)  To  reap  210  acres  of  com  20  men  are  employed  for  10 
days,  working  14  hours  a  day.  How  many  acres  will  27  men 
reap  in  1 5  days,  working  1 2  hours  a  day  ? 

(9)  What  would  be  the  cost  of  painting  an  open  zinc  cistern, 
nside  and  outside,  at  6d.  per  square  yard,  the  dimensions  being 

7  ft.  6  in.  long,  6  ft.  3  in.  high,  and  27  inches  wide  ? 

(10)  A  man  runs  200  yards  while  a  clock  is  striking  twelve. 
If  his  speed  is  10  miles  an  hour  what  is  the  interval  between  the 
successive  strokes  of  the  clock's  bell  ? 

(11)  Find,  by  practice,  to  the  nearest  penny  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  3  quarters,  4  bushels,  2  pecks  of  wheat  in 
»8oo  and  1830,  the  prices  in  those  years  being  £$  13s.  lod.  and 
jC'i  4s.  3d.  per  quarter  respectively. 

(12)  Find  the  simple  interest  on;^2,375  for  2}  years  at  3^  per 
cent.  In  what  time  would  the  simple  interest  be  the  same  at 
3  per  cent.  ? 

Answers.— (l)  14  tons  13  cwt.  14  lbs.       (2)  (a)  f^;  (*)  -014. 
(4)  5.135  qfs.   7  bush.   2  pks.        (5)  16  8s.   7id. ;   „'ts- 
.(6);{:i6  6s.8d.    (7)  2iV.  21"^,  2,VV-   (8)3C4iacres.   (9)iSs.5d. 
<lo)  3y",Vsecs.    (n)  i^8l6s.  8d.    (12)  ;{^I92  19s.  4id ;  2  years 
ij  months. 

English  Grammar. 

( 1)  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  loUowing  passage  : — 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along. 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry. 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song, 

Or  flash  oi  fluttering  drapery. 
He  has  tw  thought  of  any  wrong. 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearle<;s  eye  ; 
Staunch /r»V«rfi  are  we,  tw// tried  and  strong. 

The  little  sandpiper  and  /. 

(2)  Analyse  : — 

In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world,  that  not  only 
produces  great  uneasiness  to  private  persons,  but  has  also  a  very 


bad  influence  on  the  public,  I  sliall  endeavour  to  tbo' 
of  demurring,  from  two  or  three  reflections,  which  1 
recommend  to  the  thoughts  of  my  readers. 

(3)  What  are  the  functions  oif  a  relative  pronoa 
are  the  differences  iMtween  wha  and  ihtU  as  reli 
nouns? 

(4)  Correct,  where  necessary,  the  following  sentem 
(a)  Why  are  these  sort  of  men  allowed  to  live  ? 
{h)  Here  is  the  soldier  whom  I  believe  was  the  ti 
(<-)  He  said  that  he  is  going  to  work  like  I  do. 
(d)  Each  boy  in  the  two  rooms  sprang  to  their  fei 

(5)  Distinguish  between  strong  and  weak  verl>s. 
1st  person  singular,  past  tense,  and  the  imperfect  par 
— Cringe,  soothe,  singe,  run,   abet,  prefer,  tell,  toll, 
mori,  weave. 

(6)  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  sentences 
{a)  His  idio.iyncrasy  is  offensive. 

(d)  He  spoke  with  acerbity,  though  with  a  co 
degree  of  diffidence. 

(c)  He  was  the  product  of  his  environment. 

(d)  Yours  was  a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity. 

(7)  Make  sentences  exemplifying  the  use  of : — 
(a)  A  \°erb  of  incomplete  predication. 

{i)  An  adverb  modifying  a  phrase. 

(r)  An  adjective  used  predicaiively. 

(</)  An  infinitive  dependent  on  another  verb. 

{e)  A  possessive  case  in  apposition. 

(8)  Paraphrase  : — 

O,  hearts  that  break,  and  give  no  sign 

Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  tresses, 
Till  death  pours  out  his  cordial  wine. 

Slow — dropped  from  Misery's  crushing  presses. 
If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 

To  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured. 

As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  Heaven  ? 


English  History,  1066-1899. 

(1)  In  what  way  did  William  the  Conqueror  seek 
and  secure  his  hold  on  England  after  the  battle  of  Has 

(2)  Why  was  life  in  England  less  comfortable  unde 
than  under  his  predecessor  and  successor  ? 

(3)  Make  lists  of  the  dominions  of  the  Kings  of 
(a)  in  1 160,  (t)  in  1260,  (c)  in  136a  Account  for  an 
differences  in  these  lists. 

(4)  On  what  grounds  and  with  what  results  did  (a)  1 
invade  Scotland,  and  {/>)  Edward  III.  invade  France? 

(5)  For  what  purposes  did  Parliament  come  into  < 
Of  what  elements  was  the  Model  Parliament  of  12950 

(6)  What  were  the  precise  issues  at  stake  in  th< 
(a)  between  Henry  III.  and  his  Barons,  {i)  between  E 
and  the  Lords  Ordainers,  {c)  between  Richard  II.  and 
Appellant  ? 

(7)  What  do  you  know  about  the  relations  betweei 
and  Ireland  throughout  your  period  ? 

European  History,  109S-12Si. 

(ATtf/    t/uire  than     six    Questions  to  be  attempteti. 
references  to  English  history  whenever  possible 

(1)  Tell  the  story  of  either  (a)  the  First  Crusade, 
Third  Crusade.    What  differences  do  you  notice  betw< 

(2)  Write  a  life  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 

(3)  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  orders  of  Fria 
did  friars  differ  from  monks  ? 

(4)  Who  was  Henry  the  Lion?  Show  his  impo 
German  history  and  point  out  his  connexion  with  Eng 

(5)  What  even's  during  your  period  do  you  associate 
names  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Bouvines,  Canossa,  C 
Eleanor  of  Acquitaine,  and  Suger  ? 

(6)  Show  the  importance  of  the  reign  of  Philip  A 
French  history. 

(7)  Who  were  the  Albigenses,  the  Almohades, 
Templars,  and  why  were  they  important  ? 

(8)  Tell  the  story  of  the  struggle  between  Frederic  I 
and  the  Italian  cities. 
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Geography. 

(l)  On»n  outline  map  of  Scotland  mark  and  name:  (l)  the 
apiljl:  (2)  ihe  largeit  town;  (3)  the  largest  river  lia<iiii  ;  (4) 
tiic  chief  coal  district ;  (5)  the  chief  ports.  Shade  the  highlands 
ukI  nunc  ibem. 

|i|  On  an  outline  map  of  Australia  insert : — Great  \'ictoria 
It,  McDonnell    Range,    Blue   Mountains,    Great    Barrier 

ref,  Lake  Eyre,  Freeroantle,  Hobart,  Sydney,  Adelaide, 
link  Ihe  course  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

I3I  Ejplain  these  facts  : — 

f)  There  are  no  large  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray. 
I  A  great  part  of  Australia  is  deserL 
(()  The  west  coast  of  Scotland  has  the  greatest  rainfall. 
(d)  The  western  boundary  of  Germany  is  an  artificial  one. 
(<)  .Account   for   the    importance    of   the    fullowing  : — Carse 
"Go'ric,  Berlin,  Glasgow,  Leipzig,  Strasburg,  Ballaral. 

\Miat  time  is  it  at  Melbourne  when  it  is  noun  at  Green- 

ii 

[iSl  (")  VNTiat  regions  are  noted  for  the  production  of  rice, 

Hiium,  teak,  coRTce,  rubber  f 

I  {'I  N'lnie  some  places  in  Ihe  British  Isles  where  shipbuilding 

Icuried  on,  and  account  for  the  im-aJe  of  this  industry  in  each 

[j6)  [a)  Explain  and   illustrate  these  terms : — Tundra,  llano, 

o,  monsoon. 
[0  Give  reasons  for  ;  — 

(i.)  The  great  rainfall  over  the  Congo  basin, 
fii.}  The  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds  in  England, 
(iii.)  The  low  average  temperature  of  Patagonia, 
fiv.)  The  dry  climate  of  Spain. 
(».)  The  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 
[(7)  Where  eiactly  are  :— The  Hindu  Kush   Mountains,  Palk 
nil,  Crete,  Lake  Onega,  the  Glommen,  Quito,  Gobi  Desert? 
I  (tl  III  what  ways  is  it  possible  to  journey  from  England  to 
ilU? 

Describe  a  journey  by  ene  route,  naming  the  chief  places 
I  at,  the  variations  in  climate  and  the  prubable  length  of 

romey. 
Name  the  African    possessions   of   each    of    the    great 
>a  Powers, 

French. 

,|l)  Give  the  singular  of  /is  sous  neuvtaiLz,  des  hommts 

the   plural   of  maciame  la  eomttiu;   the  feminine  of 

dh>el. 

|>|  Give  the  two  superlatives  of  peu  :  and  give  examples  of 

adjectives    that    differ    in    meaning    according    to   their 

ion  l>efore  or  after  a  noun. 

(3I  Differentiate  :  atlual  and  aclutl,  gentltman  and  gtntil- 

VI  Ihimt  and  unt  version- 
<4>  Give   the   present   subjunctive  in  full  of  pmvtir  and 
'  iV,  the  imperative  of  sapoir,  and  the  present  infinitive  of 
',  /h,  and  parvenu. 
<5)  Give   all   the   simple   tense*  of  il  faut,  and  the  post 
ite  ioteirogalively  of  fapercevcir. 
I  Show,    by    examples,    the    difference    between    /'iin 
,  /'««f  tl  I'aitlre,  and  Cun  eu  I'autte. 
Translate  into  English  : — 

rendez-Tous     etait     pour     six    beures,     mais    notre 

I'avait  si  bien  d^vance  qu'it  en  ^tait  4  peine  quaire 

BOOf  arrivimes  k  Saint-Germain.     Notre  regret  fut  vif  de 

noes  f  tre  montr^s  plus  empress^  encore,  car  ^  I'instant 

oa   nous  djlxrachions  sur  la  place  de  la  station,  nous 

iroir  dtsparallre  vers  le  haut  de  la  rue  adjacente  la  queue 

looeue  colonne.      En  m6me  temps  les  accents  loiotains 

losiqae  mililaire  atrivaient  k  nos  oreilles.     Un  bourgeois 

cot  I'obligeance   de   nous  apprendre  qu'une   grande 

dcjpompiets  venait  d'avoir  lieu. 

Ill,     Tcaiulate  into  French  : — 

(1)  Where  is  your  little  brother  ?    He  is  at  school. 
(a)  Yo>«  were  speaking  of  the  war,  were  you  not  ? 
13)  We  have  lived  in  Brussels  for  the  past  three  years. 
(       "^     "■  time  that  Fiederick  the  Great  met  a  physician, 
;    a  I    how   many  persons  he  had  sent  to  the  other 

jf  them  replied  to  him  one  day :  "  Not  so  many 
jnis  bave,  your  Majesty."      Frederick  turned  his  back  on 
I  aad  nrrer  spoke  to  him  again. 
^      (S)  To  kin  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

^1^  42,  Vol.  4-] 


Bnolid. 
Pass  Papek. 

0)  \\Tiat  is  meant  by  (i)  a  plane  angle,  (2)  a  plane  recti- 
lineal angle,  (3)  a  quadrilateral?  Name  four  different  kinds  of 
quadrilaterals. 

State  two  of  Euclid's  axioms. 

(2)  From  a  given  point  .\  to  draw  a  straight  line  e<jua!  to  a 
given  straight  line  yZ. 

(1)  If  from  the  ends  of  the  side  of  a  triangle  FGH  there  be 
drawn  two  straight  lines  to  a  point  K  within  the  triangle,  these 
sfaall  be  less  than  the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  but  shall 
contain  a  greater  angle. 

<4)  If  the  side  of  any  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle 
is  rquii  to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles  ;  and  the  three 
interior  angles  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

<S)  Show  how  to  describe  a  parallelogram  which  shall  be 
equal  to  a  given  triangle  LMN,  and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal 
to  a  given  rectilineal  angle  P. 

(6)  If  a  straight  line  PQ  be  divided  at  any  point  R,  show  that 
the  square  on  PQ  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  PR, 
RQi  together  with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  PR  and 
RQ. 

(7)  Prove  that  the  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect  one 
another. 

(8)  Within  a  given  angle  BAC  take  any  point  D,  and  show 
how  to  draw  a  line  through  D  to  meet  AB  in  E  and  AC  in  F, 
so  that  ED  may  be  equal  to  DF. 

(9)  The  base  BC  of  the  triangle  ABC  is  bisected  at  D. 
Through  B  a  straight  line  is  drawn  cutting  AC  in  E  and  a  line 
drawn  through  A  parallel  to  BC  in  F.  Show  that  the  triangle 
ADE  is  equal  to  the  tri.ingle  EDF. 

(to)  ZXY  is  a  right-angled  triangle  having  a  right  angle  at  X. 
From  X  is  drawn  a  line  .\0  cutting  ZV  in  O  »o  that  the  angle 
ZXO  is  equal  to  the  angle  .XZY,  and  XV  is  drawn  perpendicular 
to  ZY  cutting  ZY  in  V.  Show  that  the  s<juare  on  XV  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  ^uares  on  OY  and  OV. 

Algebra. 
Pass  Paper. 

(i)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  expressions  "factor  01  a 
number  "  and  "  power  of  a  number "  ?  Write  a  number  of 
which  3  is  a  factor,  and  also  a  number  which  is  a  power  of  3. 

(2)  (i.)  Add    iogeihet:  c -{J+e-{c  +  a)\+e,  2(yc +  2d) 

-4((/-H<-)-<,  and  l(2d-c)-2{.yJ-c)-i-e. 
(ii.)  Subtract  i- -((/-/)  from  the  sum  obtained  in  the  first 
part  of  the  question. 

(3)  Divide  3/'+  i6/'-33/'-f  14/'  by  /»-f  7/. 

C4)  If  a  certain  set  of  numbers  were  resolved  into  factors,  how 
would  you  proceed  to  write  down  (i.)  the  G.C.M.  and  (ii.)  the 
L.C.M.     Perform  the  processes  on  the  following  quantities- 
lx(x-yY,  2.i'x^(x+,)\  3.2'x{x-yY(x-k-y): 

(5)  Resolve  into  factors :  tS)  a*-^ab-tao^>'•,  [ii.)im*-tmn 
-6n'. 

(6)  A  man  reads  *  books  of/  pages  each  in  i«.  weeks,  reading 
i  hours  per  day.     How  many  pages  does  he  read  per  hour  ? 

t7)  Find  the  G.C.M.  of  30'- 160' -  12a  and  2a'-iia'-3a 
-  18  ;  and  Ihe  L.C.M.  of  .r=-y"   2x--xy-y\  .^  +  2xy+y'. 
(8)  Simplify:-  t    ,-r, 

''■'  6(1 -ffl)       6(1 -a)  "^  juT^) ' 
(iii.)  I L_ 


I  — 

X 


(i-) 


(9)  Find  the  square  toot  of:  -r'-f  l  -H4^(jt»-i)-f  47X'. 

(10)  Solve  the  equations : — 
X  -  7    ,    X  +  I    _   2jr-f-l 

("•)  3-«-V='.  2j:+I7J'=8»- 
(iii.)  3£z2:  =  2x^y  ^  3(£±y)+6 
4  6 

(11)  The  total  capital  subscribed  by  the  three  partners  of  a 
firm  is  ;£2,5cx>.     One  subscribed  twice  as  much  as  the  second 
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(ii.)  (3ni+2»r)  (a»;-3«), 


(7)G.CM.  a -6; 


and  ;£^350  more  than  the  third.  How  much  did  each  partner 
Rihacribe  ? 

Aniwen. — 

{t){l)-f,{ii.)-2^+J-e.  (3)3/'-5/'+«/-  (4)G.C.M.jj:. 
LCM.   i44J^(x  -y)>{x+y):  (S)  (i.)  (a  -  is*)(a  +  8/) ; 

7  jf« 
L.C.M.  (*  +j)'  (*  -J')  {2x  +,). 

(8)  (i.)  rn4^  :  <"•>  «  '  C'")  -^-  <9)  ''  +  7'- 1.  (>o)  (i.)  13  ; 
(iL)x=7.j'=4;(i"-)->^=«.J'=-«-    {'«)  ;t"oo,  j^sso.  jfSso. 


PRELIMINARY   OXFORD   LOCAL 
EXAMINATION,  JULY,  1902. 

Reviiion  Teat  Papers. 

Arithmetio. 

(1)  Add  five  millioiu  and  sixty  to  three  thousand  and  thiee 
and  subtract  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  from  the  result. 
Express  the  answer  in  words. 

(2)  How  many  people  can  receive  eight  guineas  each  from  a 
sum  ofjf  1,000,  and  how  much  will  be  left  undistributed  ? 

(3)  Divide  4  acres,  2  roods,  17  poles,  ii  yards,  by  64,  and 
express  the  remainder  in  inches. 

(4)  A  man  has  a  6ve-pound  note,  a  sovereign,  a  five-shilling 
piece,  and  a  sixpenny  piece.  He  gives  away  fof  the  note,  i  of 
the  sovereign,  |}  of  the' five-shilling  piece,  and  f'l  of  the 
tixpenny  piece.     How  much  has  he  left  ? 

(5)  S.mpify  ^  „f  ■  _  ^  o,  ,./ 

(6)  Multiply  7-80069  by  56-037. 

(7)  What  decimal  is  ij  inches  of  a  yard? 

(8)  Find  by  practice  the  year's  ukings  of  a  grocery  business 
which  is  open  on  308  days,  the  average  daily  ukings  being 
;l^20  18s.  4fd. 

(9)  When  eggs  are  fifteen  pence  a  dozen,  what  is  the  price  of 
a  score,  and  how  many  would  you  get  for  is.  8d.  ? 

(10)  A  man  met  a  friend  on  January  1st,  1901,  and  borrowed 
a  five-pound  note.  He  paid  bim  back  the  next  time  tie  met 
him,  vu.,  on  the  15th  March,  1902.  How  much  interest  ought 
he  to  have  paid  him  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

Answers. 

(1).  Four  millions,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three.  (2)  119  ;  8  shillings.  (3)  it  poles, 
15  sg.  yds.,  6  sq.  feet,  72  sq.  inches,  and  36  inches  over. 
(4)  £2  IS.  8id.  (S)  SI.  (6)  437I27265S3-  (7)  03125. 
(8)  ^6,442  '9»-  M.     (9)  2S.  Id.  ;  16.     (10)  6s. 

Engliah  History,  1060-1399. 

(1)  Write  a  life  of  either  (a)  Anselm,  or  {S)  .St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury. 

(2)  Tell  the  story  of  the  Third  Crusade. 

(3)  When,  where,  and  with  what  results  did  the  battles  of 
Bannockburn,  Bouvines,  Cressy,  Falkirk,  and  Tenchebrai  take 
place  ? 

(4)  With  what  objects  and  with  what  con.sequences  did 
Edward  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland? 

(5)  On  what  grounds  did  Henry  HI.,  Edward  II.,  and 
Richard  II.  respectively  become  unpopular? 

(6)  State  briefly  the  circumstances  and  importance  of  Domes- 
day Beoi,  Magna  Carta,  and  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny. 

English  ai«mmar. 

(1)  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following  passage  I — 

The  rain  and  the  night  together 

Came  down,  and  the  wind  came  after. 

Bending  the  props  of  the  pine-tree  roof. 
And  snapping  many  a  rafter. 

(2)  Give  illustrations  of:— 

(a)  A  pronoun  joining  two  sentences. 
(*)  An  adjective  used  as  a  noun, 
(f)  An  irregular  transitive  verb. 

(1^  An  infinitive  mood  as  the  object  of  a  sentence.    Each  by 
a  separate  sentence. 


(3)  What  are  the  rules  for  forming  the  comparative  an 
lative  degrees  of  adjectives  ? 

What  other  part  of  speech  may  be  inflected  k 
parison? 

(4)  Decline  the  following  words : —  Woman,  Aero,  /,  a 

(5)  What  parts  of  speech  may  the  following  be : — TJkat 
limce  ?    Give  instances. 

(6)  Give  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  the  fc 
possage:- 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow. 

Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so  ; 

And  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west. 

The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

My  little  bark  sails  not  alone, 

A  thousand  fleets  from  every  zone 

Are  out  upon  a  thousand  seas ; 

And  what  to  me  were  favouring  breeze 

Might  dash  some  other  with  the  shock 

Of  doom  upon  some  hidden  cock. 


Geography. 

(1)  On  the  outline  map  of  North  America  insert  Nei 
Quebec,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Chicago.  Tn 
course  of  the  Mississippi-Missouri,  the  St.  Lawrence 
lakes,  and  shade  the  highest  land  of  the  continent.  I 
arrow  pointing  in  the  direction  you  would  take  in  goii 
New  V  ork  to  Liverpool. 

(2)  In  what  parts  of  .Scotland  are  iron  and  coal  found  ? 
towns  or  districts  are  engaged  in  ship-building,  papei-i 
brewing  ? 

(3)  Draw  a  map  of  the  Rhine  basin,  inserting  the  cbi< 
taiies  and  the  position  of  Strasburg,  Cologne,  Mannheim 

Name  and  account  for  the  chief  occupations  of  (be 
tants  of  Germany. 

(4)  How  would  you  arrange  a  globe  so  that  you  coold 
one  glance  (a)  the  greatest  extent  of  water,  (b)  the  greates 
of  land. 

Point  out  some  respects  in  which  the  Pacific  and  J 
Oceans  differ. 

(5)  Explain  these  terms: — Plateau,  delta,  waler-parth 
give  examples  of  each. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Trade  Winds? 

(6)  Name  the  countries  from  which  England  receives 
coffee,  indiarubber,  rice,  diamonds,  and  timber. 


French. 


I. 


^4 


(1)  Give  the  singular  of  Jils,  cailloux,  vitraux, 
tiei ;  the  masculine  of  reine,  favorite,  potie,  trompeuse,  vt 

(2)  Write  in  full  the  present  subjunctive  of  avoir  an 
the  present  indicative  of  saitir  and  devoir;  and  tt 
definite  of  parler. 

(3)  Give  the  French  of: — Which  of  these  flowers 
prefer?     Boys  must  work  ;  Have  you  any  friends  in  the 
Give  me  half  a  cup  of  coffee  ;  George  the  .Second  was  t 
of  George  the  First ;  How  many  books  have  you  ?     Th 
has  arrived  ;  He  is  looking  for  his  pen. 

II.     Translate  into  English  : — 

Un  paysan  portait  un  jour  une  corbeille  de  poires  c 
grand  chateau.     A  la  porte  it  trouva  deux  singes  qui 
vftus   comme   des  enfiinls.     Ces  animaux  se   jetirent 
corbeille  du  paysan,  qui  ota  respectueusement  son  chap 
se   laissa   prendre   la   plus   grande   partie    de   ses   poir< 
mattre  du  chateau,  voyanl  la  cortseille  presque  vide,  di 
au   paysan :    "  Pourquoi   n'as-tu    pas    rempli    la    corbi 
"  Monsieur,"  repondit  le  bon  paysan,  "  elle  ^lait  bien 
roais  messieurs  vos  fils  ont  trouve  les  poires  de  leur  god 
o'ai  pas  eu  le  courage  de  les  leur  refuser." 

(1)  What  do  you  know  of  the  conjugation  oi  jtttr 
the  present  and  past  participles  o{ prendre. 

(2)  What  is  the  gender  of  pleine,  and  with  what  not 
it  agree  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  feminine  of  leur?  Is  leur  alw; 
adjective  ?    If  not,  what  else  may  it  be  ? 

(4)  Parse  "  je  n'ai  pas  eu  le  courage." 

(5)  Give  the  present  infinitive  of  v^/nj  and  vtymt. 
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Buclid. 

|l)  Define   the  terms  straight   line,   angle,    circle,  scalene 
Ftnugle  tnd  rhombus. 

(!)  In  a  triangle  XYZ,  the  side  XY  is  equal  to  the  side  XZ  ; 
nwt  th«t  the  angle  X^Y  is  equal  to  the  angle  XYZ. 
Ij)  At  a  point  P  in  the  straight  tine  OPQ  draw  a  line  perpen- 
fctlutoOPQ. 

(4I  Make  a  triangle  the  sides  or  which  are  equal  to  three 
~  Diliaight  lines. 

Will  any  straight  lines  do?    If  not,  in  what  way  is  the 
X  of  straight  lines  limited  ? 
(5)  If »  straight  line  fall  upon  two  parallel  straight  lines,  il 
pia  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  together  equal 
Itvo  right  angles,  and  also  the  alternale  angles  equal  to  one 
"  'ler,  and  also  the  exterior  angle  equal  to  the  interior  and 
liic  angle  on  the  same  side  of  the  straight  line. 
Describe  a  parallelogram  that  shall  be  equal  to  a  given 
jle  and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  lo  a  given  angle. 
TO)  LM  and   NP  are  straight  lines  bisecting  one  another  at 
I  ingles  ;  show  that  LXMP  is  a  square. 

Algebra. 
[1)  Add  together 

'-(/  +  '),  "-0--  *),  »  -  (ar  +  ')./  +  (3»  -  •«^)- 
^  Divide 

»«•  +  ISx*  +  sot"  +  9ar»  +  85*  +  33  by  2JC  +  3. 
If /=»  1,  OT  =  2,  «  =  -3  and/  =  o,  find  the  value  of  the 

P  -ilm  +  3/«  -  Imp 
4J(n  -„)  +  ifi' 
Find    the  LC.M.  of  ffr,  ififr's,  \2^rsl  and  iSr'A'; 
faljo  the  G.CM.  of  jr>  +  7^  -  Sj  -  20  and  j*  +  6.r=  -  40. 
Simplify  the  expression  : — 

■'  -  '      *-3  ,       I 
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X  ~i      x  +  ajc*— 4 


Divide  -. 


Solve  the  equations  : — 

4J  -  I      a{x  -  2) 


A  hill  of  32s.  6d.  is  paid  with  florins  and  half-crowns,  the 
!  of  florins  used  being  twice  the  number  of  half-crowns, 
■ny  of  each  kind  of  coin  were  used  ? 
If  /  pigs  are  worth  r  sheep,  and  $  sheep  are  worth  /  goats, 
}  nany  goats  arc  /  pigs  worth  ? 


■*-3ir  +  4J-    (2)  j*-(-6r'-|-i&(»  +  2ij  +  II.    (3) 
^^/•z*.  X  -  2.   (s)    .,^,  (x-,)W^J^ 

•''+••>     ......  »    .  ,„.  !>■' 

-•   <7)  5  half-crowns,  10  Sonns.     (8)  t-- 


(6)  (a)  7. 
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Modern  Languages. 

\i^s  Little  FrtHch  Classics,     (i)  Bossutt,  OraisoHs  funi- 

Selections  edited  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A.     32  pp. 

[Snujn  anJ  Palaprat,  L'Avecat  Paleliii.     Edited  by  E.  B. 

DU.     40  pp.     (3)  Th.  Caulier,  Le  PavilloH  sur  CEau. 

by   W.  G.   Harlog.     32  pp.     (Blackie.)      ^.  each. — 

fresh  additions  to  a  handy  little  series  are  of  unequal 

The   first   is  distinctly   useful :    three   of   the   famous 

are  given,  it  not  in  full,  yet  at    sufficient  length  to 

r  as  ><Jea  of  Botsoet's  eloquence.      The  partially  modem- 

I  "Avoeat  Patelin"  hardly  deserved  re-editing  ;  a  reprint  of 

>b«  itile  dama  in  its  original  form  would  have  been  more 

The  two  stories  in  the  third  volume,  "  Le  Pavilion 


sur  I'Eau,*'  and  "  Le  Nid  de  Kossignols  "  are  not  happily 
chosen  ;  selections  from  Gaulier's  books  of  travel  would  have 
made  a  much  more  acceptable  booklet.  In  each  case  there  is  a 
short  biography  of  the  author,  and  a  few  pages  of  adequate  notes 
are  added. 

Grands  Prosaltiirs  du  dix-seftiime  SiicU.  Edited  by  Louis 
Braodin.  xx. -f  l62-)-l.  pp.  (Black.)  zs.  (>d. — This  is  a  very 
careful  selection  from  the  works  of  Pascal,  Mme.  de  S^vign^, 
La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuel,  La  Bruyere,  Fenelon,  and  Des- 
cartes, with  a  full  apparatus  of  critical  and  biographical  com- 
mentary. It  may  be  regretted  that  so  few  pages  have  been 
given  to  this  author  or  to  that,  but  there  was  the  obvious  danger 
of  making  the  book  unwieldy  and  frighleaing  away  the  young 
student.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  taken  up  by  many  with  profit,  for 
they  can  hardly  peruse  it  without  gaining  a  clearer  idea  of  a 
period  in  French  literature  which  presents  so  much  thai  is  diffi- 
cult lo  the  foreigner.  A  number  of  illustrations  have  been  added 
which  render  the  book  still  nioie  attractive.  It  can  be  obtained 
without  notes,  but  these  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
extra  sixpence. 

Marivaux.  A  Selection  from  the  Comedies  Of.  Edited  by 
E.  W.  Olmsted,  Ph.D.  xc.-f3l6  pp.  (Macmillan.)  S^.— 
This  book  will  appeal  to  the  university  student  and  the  lover  of 
liletature  rather  than  to  the  schoolmaster  qua  schoolmaster. 
Professor  Olmsted  has  made  a  good  choice  from  among  the 
delightful  comedies  of  the  eighteenth-century  dramatist,  and 
has  given  an  interesting  picture  of  his  life  and  personality.  The 
book  is  excellently  "gotten  up,"  as  they  say  in  the  land  of  its 
origin.  To  those  who  do  not  yet  know  Marivaux,  we  recommend 
the  book  warmly.  ' 

Scribe,  Le  Verre  d'Eau.  Edited  by  C.  A.  Eggert,  Ph.D. 
X. +  138  pp.  (Heath.)  is.  Jrf. — Another  edition  of  this  well- 
known  and  over-estimated  play ;  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
rather  extravagant  terms  in  which  the  editor  speaks  of  it  in  his 
introduction.  The  text  is  well  printed ;  the  notes  are  com- 
mendably  brief,  the  renderings  being  generally  satisfactory. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we  like  such  English  as  "  to  cap 
the  climax  of  my  bad  luck  "  or  "  the  snap-finger  man." 

Tktodor  Storm,  Immensee.  Edited  by  R.  A.  von  Minckwilz 
and  A.  C.  Wilder,  B.A.  xi.-t-88  pp.  (Ginn.)  2r.— There  is 
already  at  least  one  English  edition  of  this  fine  short  story,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  this  edition  is  in  any  set»e  an 
improvement.  Herr  von  Minckwitz's  introduction  is  a  flagrant 
specimen  of  what  it  should  not  be,  a  painful  mingling  of  pathos 
and  bathos.  Two  sentences  will  suffice  :  "  In  the  struggle  with 
the  elements  he  has  learned  to  maintain  his  outward  composure, 
his  strength  has  grown,  fear  he  does  not  know,  sentiment  and 
passion  are  locked  up,  as  it  were  (is  this  '  as  it  were,'  not 
unietaAliar?},  in  an  impervious  shell.  Yet  as  lightning  cleav- 
ing the  clouds  betrays  the  sky  beyond,  there  are  times  when  he 
shows  his  innermost  nature."  A  few  pages  of  notes,  of  no  par- 
ticular interest,  and  a  good  vocabulary,  complete  the  book,  which 
might  as  well  have  been  left  unpublished. 

A  Sntaller  (Jetman  Grammar.  By  Rev.  A.  L.  Becker.  109 
pp.  (Hirschfeld.)  is. — This  is  intended  as  a  beginner's  book 
00  the  lines  of  the  "well-known  and  excellent"  Hossfeld 
Method,  as  il  is  called  in  an  introductory  note.  There  is  not 
much  that  distinguishes  this  method  from  many  another  book  on 
the  old  familiar  lines.  The  remarks  on  pronunciation  are  un- 
satisfactory, the  LeseiUiiiiiscn  are  often  stilled  in  language  and 
uninteresting,  the  printing  is  not  free  from  errors,  the  bad 
order,  Mom.,  Gen.,  Dat.,  Ace,  is  retained,  and  the  dis- 
connected sentence  flourishes,  as  well  as  interlinear  trans- 
lation. 
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Clasiioi. 

Mr.  George  Carter's  pamphlet,  Kults  of  Lalin  Syntax, 
J3  pp.  (Relfc  Bros.),  will  be  useful  for  revision  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  done  Lalin  syntax  more  fully,  but  is  not 
sufiicient  in  itself.     It  calls  for  no  further  remark. 

We  can  speak  favourably  of  Miss  M.  Alford's  Laiin  Paaagti 
far  Triinstation,  xiii.  +  S50  pp.  (Macmillan),  y.,  "for  the 
use  of  the  higher  fumis  in  schools  and  of  students  working 
for  pass  degrees  "  ;  the  special  feature  of  which  is  the  number 
of  good  models  for  Latin  prose  which  it  contains.  Cicero, 
Cxsar,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  are  the  main  sources  ;  but  there  are 
also  specimens  of  other  prose  writers  and  of  verse.  The 
passages  are  to  some  extent  progressive  in  difficulty,  and  they 
are  over  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  standard  is  above  that 
of  a  pus  degree,  but  the  book  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 

The  Old  Senate  and  the  Nem  Monanhy  ;  60  B.C.  to  A.u.  14. 
By  F,  M.  Ormiston.  With  Vocabulary.  viii.  +  117  pp. 
(Black's  Historical  Latin  Readers.)  «.— We  have  already 
noticed  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  useful  series ;  the  present 
one  carries  down  the  story  to  the  death  of  Augustus.  lis  plan 
is  the  same  as  the  others:  and  a  special  feature,  as  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  suggestion  of  historical  parallels  to  each 
episode,  and  an  indication  of  cause  and  effect  in  history. 
According  to  the  general  scheme,  this  volume  is  more  difficult 
than  its  two  predecessors.  There  are  illustrations  of  Ciesar, 
Cicero,  Pompey,  Augustus,  and  objects  mentioned  in  ihe  text. 
It  is  a  use/ul  and  sensible  book. 

Cirsar,  Civil  War,  Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  H.  AUcroft. 
Text  and  Notes.  109  pp.  (W.  B.  Clive.)  is.  dd.—K  short 
introduction,  containing  the  usual  historical  pemmican,  is 
followed  by  the  text,  well  primed,  and  the  notes,  which  are 
too  elementary  and  all-explaining  10  be  good  for  school-boys; 
this  may,  however,  commend  it  10  the  students  who  wish  to 
pass  ihe  matriculation  of  the  Cape  University.  Mr.  AUcrofi 
annotates  j/ir  "  for  himself,  on  his  own  account";  in  tamdem 
senUntiam,  " lo  the  same  effect";  «/,  "as  for  example,"  and 
similar  trifles.  Otherwise  we  have  no  criticism  to  offer  ;  Mr. 
Allcroft  is  careful  and  correct. 

Ovid,  Tristia,  Book  I.  By  A.  E.  Roberts,  xxxv.  +  112  pp. 
(Bell's  Illustrated  Classics.). — A  short  account  of  Ovid's  life 
and  works,  with  a  metrical  note,  forms  the  introduction. 
The  text  is  broken  up  into  snippets  with  English  headings,  and 
illuslrated,  the  pictures  being  freely  treated  by  the  modern 
artist,  as  usual  in  this  series.  For  instance,  the  chapel  on  p.  26 
is  "from  Pompeii,"  but  the  female  figure  from  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden  ;  behind  Orestes  and  Ihe  Furies  (32)  is  a  head- 
land from  Ihe  coast  of  Kent.  The  notes  explain  details  like 
the  construction  of  ptidet ;  yet  while  pointing  out  Ihe  quantity 
o(  peti")  (77)  the  editor  says  nothing  of  Ihe  reason,  and  (or  all 
that  appears  it  might  be  a  unique  liberty.  Something  more  is 
wanted,  too,  for  patieiu  laboruni  (i.  5.61),  than  the  explanation 
"  objective  genitive."  The  quotations  from  English  poets  are 
very  welcome. 

Tlie  Odyssey  of  Homer.  I.  By  E.  C.  Everard  Owen,  M.A. 
zxxv.  +  61  pp.  (Blackie.)  2x. — This  book  also  contains  a 
good  introduction,  clearly  summarising  the  Homeric  question, 
especially  good  in  its  literary  criticism.  The  notes,  however, 
are  not  intelligent.  If  a  sketch  of  the  dialect  is  in  place  in  such 
books,  which  we  doubt,  let  it  be  a  fairly  complete  sketch  ;  here 
Krapi  of  information  are  scattered  about  amongst  the  notes. 
Many  of  them  are  too  elementary  {e.g.,  on  158,  219  repeating 
another,  4I0).  itfiifuni  (29)  is  not  derived  from  fiufios.  The 
pictures  aie  interesting. 


^  Parallel  0/  Greek  and  ImHh  Syntax.  By  C.  H.  St.  L. 
Russell.  Parallel  Grammar  Series,  xiv.  -f  323  pp.  (Sonnen~, 
schein).— The  idea  of  this  book  is  good  ;  both  learners  an.^ 
teachers  find  it  useful  to  have  Greek  and  Lalin  usages  i"<^ 
by  side,  although  they  cannot  profitably  be  laaghi  togeth^^ 
And  the  teacher  who  uses  this  book  may  guard  bis  pupir;^ 
against  many  mistakes  by  calling  their  attention  to  the  para))^ 
column  ;  for  instance,  in  the  uses  of  the  moods  in  ora/ti^ 
oblii)ua,  the  dependent  question,  and  so  forth.  But  we  have  I 
stale  that  this  book  must  be  used  with  caution.  Mr.  Ru 
is  imperfectly  equipped  for  writing  a  comparative  grammar,  i 
which  a  sound  knowledge  of  origins  is  indispensable, 
though  littile  be  said  about  them.  His  limitations  are  ma 
marked  in  his  treatment  of  such  idioms  as  the  historic  infinidn 
which  he  "  explains  "  by  understanding  the  word  begais ;  if  tl 
were  right,  we  should  never  find  it  used  with  such  words  I 
interjicio,  or  others  which  imply  a  single  act.  In  facl.ilisi 
verbal-noun  use  of  ihe  same  type  as  in  "once  more  «rn/»  / 
breach"  or  "  now  for  eating."  The  imperative-infinitive  belo 
to  the  same  class  (Mr.  Kussell  understands  iirt).  There  it^ 
bad  blunder  on  p.  39,  where  tartr  ot  is  given  as  ibe  Greek  f 
same :  it  is  well  known  that  t I'lrlv  oT  is  the  only  phrase  wh 
occurs,  tcTin  being  confined  to  the  oblique  cases.  The  1 
ditions  are  classified  on  the  principle  of  fulfilment  or  nonful 
nicnl,  which  itself  depends  upon  the  time.  We  have  mukedl 
number  of  details  which  we  have  no  space  for.  In  spile  of  i 
faults,  however,  the  book  judiciously  used  will  be  useful,  It| 
a  pity  ihat  the  columns  are  not  divided  by  a  line ;  the  | 
confusing  lo  ihe  eye. 

Edited  Booki. 

A  Short  Introduclion  lo  the  Literature  of  the  BiUt. 
Professor  R.  G.  Moullon.     374  pp.     (Ubister.)    3^.  W.— It| 
difficult   to   say  too   much  in   praise   of  this  book.     Profo 
Moulton    is   already  well   known    for   his   services   to  biblld 
scholarship  as  editor  of  the  "  Modern  Reader's  Bible,"  and  ^ 
author  of  a  substantial  work  u|>on  the  "  Literary  Study  of  t 
Bible."    To  both  of  these  productions  this  volume  is  intendedl 
serve  as  a  guide  and   a  handbook,  while   it  has  further  I 
advantage  of  following  a  plan  of  its  own,  and  is  not  merely 
condensed  form  of  the  larger  work.     It  will  probably  lake  I 
short  time  before  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  pure  literature  ill 
all  recognised  either  by  clergy  or  laity ;  it  will  therefore  j>r»  ' 
bablybe  longer  still  before  it  lakes  any  prominent  rank  inordii 
education  or  exercises  any  influence  upon  the  selling  of  1 
nation   tests.      But    if  schoolmasters   would    take  this 
Professor  Moulton's  to  heart  in  every  sense,  and  if  the  pn 
current  methods  of  leaching  Scripture  and  preparing  for  Div 
tests  could  be  leavened  by  some  of  the  conclusions  to  wh 
this  volume  irresistibly  leads,  and  which  it  lucidly  illusi 
beginning  might  be  made  with  the  rising  generation  ton 
rational  understanding  of  Holy  Writ  destined  to  bear  great  I 
in  time  to  come.     It  is  perhaps  hopeless  to  recommend  it  I 
average  candidate  for  Holy  Orders;  still  more  so  perhapil 
the  case   of  the  already   tiedged  cleric   whom    no  theolo 
crudity  can   put  to  the  blush  ;  but   for  all   patient,  thougli 
rational   readers  of    the   Scriptures,    this   volume   if  care 
mastered  is  likely  to  prove  a  guiding  star  towards  a 
land  of  promise.     "  There  i.s,"  says  the  author,  "  one  Ibll 
to    do    with    the   Bible:    simply  to  read    it";  and  to  aid 
simpliciiy  of  this  comnionsense  procedure  is  the  raisoH  tCtIn 
ihe  volume  before  us.     In  every  division  of  ihe  work  the  re 
will  come  upon  absolutely  novel  suggestions  which  demons 
their  value  by  their  lucidity,  and  ease,  and  charm,  no  less  I 
by  the  careful  scholarship  which  Professor  Moulton  eropio 
reinforce   them.     The   section    which   deals  with   the 
literature  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  is  peculi 


Mbeihing  to  read,  and  supplies  a  teally  brilltanl  exposition  of  a 
"*partmenl  of  literature  where  as  many  stumbling-blocks  exist 
■••wtnin  prophecy.  In  the  latter  subject,  too,  this  volume  is 
fall  of  fertile  hints  ;  and  the  author's  treatment  of  the  Book  of 
Rmelation  is  deserving  of  marked  attention  and  high  praise. 
The  Appendices  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  anybody  who 
■iy  feel  drawn  by  this  volume  to  take  up  afresh  the  study  of 
flit  Bible  from  the  merely  literary  point  of  view ;  for  they 
preient  not  only  abundant  references  but  suggestions  towards 
•  complete  method  of  intelligent  study,  which,  if  it  should  be 
kued  opoD  this  volume  and  lead  on  to  Professor  Moullon's 
tBfcr  work,  will  undoubtedly  prove  amply  serviceable. 

mf  Rkkard  J 1 1.  By  F.  E.  Webb.  l6o  pp.  (Blackie.) 
-A  fairly  good  edition.  There  are  in  it  a  readable  intro- 
n,  a  good  but  closely  printed  text,  and  notes  excellent  for 

gstets,  a  classified  index,  and  some  useful  points  of  giam- 
jaod  style.  The  list  of  familiar  expressions  is  useful;  so 
:  passages  to  be  learnt,  and  the  list  of  puns  is  cuiious  and 
able. 

Bngliih. 

sn  English  Afelre.      By  Professor  J.   B.    Mayor, 

Second    Edition.      3C0   pp.      (Cambridge   University 

l) — This  volume  is  by  no  means  a  final  treatise  on  English 

dy,  but  it  has  so  many  meiits  that  it  will  not  only  take 

among  the  few  attempts  already  made  to  deal  with 

tUe-considered  subject,  but  it  will  be  found  of  great  use  to 

I  are  interested  in  the  more  delicate  developments  of  a 

iniricale  and   rather  contentious  subject.       It    is   highly 

i:e,   but    it    starts   far    beyond    the    ordinary  needs   of 

I  of  English  ;  therefore  we  would  suggest  thai  the  time 

;  when  a  good  treatise  on  prosody,  which  should  be 

able  lu  teachen  whose  time  is  limited  and  whose  own 

Dtaoce  with  the  subject  is  rather  elementary,  might  prolit- 

:  written.     At  the  end  of  many  grammars  this  division  of 

literature  is  treated  in  a  cursory  way  ;    and   students 

I  make  a  considerable  leap  if  they  want  to  pursue  their 

,  and  to  use  advanced  works,  which,  so  far  from  presenting 

'  of  the  subject  useful  to  candidates  for  Local  Examina- 

even  fur  undergraduates,  are  too  nearly  of  the  same 

ter  ms  this  volume  under  review,  and  consequently  fail  to 

•  any  wide  influence.     A  complete  sketch  of  the  develop- 

of  English  prosody,  faithful  to  the  history  uf  lileralure, 

umbered  by  too  much  detail,  and  devoid  of  all  that  seems 

'.  faddy,  would  probably  receive  a  generous  welcome. 

'Mayor  expressly  disclaims  all  pretence  of  completeness. 

!  who  want  information  upon  the  a.-slhetic  orhisloric  sides  of 

I  ias'estigalion  will  not  find  it  in  these  pages.  Alliteration, 

,  and  tlic  early  history  of  the  prevalent  models  of  English 

,  do  not  enter   into   the  writer's  scheme,  as   he   himself 

I ;  though  by  so  doing  he  makes  clear  the  general  lines 

larhich  new  and  interesting  investigations  may  be  pursued. 

•bole  subject  is  one  for  grammarians  rather  than  for  poets, 

:  with  upon  the  high  level  attained  by  Mr.  Mayor  is 

I  dmne  for  bickering  of  a  pedantic  kind.     The  author 

the  first  eleven  pages  of   his  work    by  slating  with 

I  and  moderation  his  own  views,  which  will  be  acceptable 

to  Utc  scientific  mind,  if  only  as  matters  of   deliale. 

in  the  volume,  Mr.  Mayor  tests  verse  by  illusira- 

I  tJiat  are  drawn  from  Tennyson  seem  to  be  singularly 

ibe  treatment  of   them   felicitous ;    but  when  the 

ppties  bis  tests  to  hymns  he  surely  fails ;  for  when  were 

ibc  very  poorest  proportion  of  hymns  fit  to  be  con. 

n  poetry  at  all  ?    It  is  sufficient  to  direct  leaders  to  the 

«■  Shelley's  versification  for  much  elaborate  and  inte- 

t  {aAnaatioo ;  also,  for  the  best  contribution  included  in 

flpocit,  lo  the  concluding  chapter  on  »he  Hexameter  and 


Pentameter  in  English  verse.  The  whole  volume  is  lucid, 
illuminative,  full  of  attractive  sidelights,  and,  of  course,  most 
scholarly  ;  but  this  last  chapter  is  emphatically  fine. 

A  First  Count  of  Essay  Writing.  By  J.  H.  Fowler.  36  pp- 
(Black.)  dd. — Thirty-seven  outlines  of  essays  on  various  sub- 
jects, with  a  few  additional  exercises  and  subjects  for  euays. 
A  useful  little  book. 

Celourtd  Picturts  for  Composition  Ltsscns.  Set  I.  (Nelson.) 
2./.  the  packet  of  twelve. — The  pictures  are  ready  gummed  so  as 
to  be  aSlxed  lo  the  child's  paper.  We  like  the  idea  and 
welcome  the  new  venture. 

Hiatopy. 

Companion  to  English  History  (Middle  Ages).  Edited  by 
K.  V.  Barnard,  xv.  +  372  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  8t.  6rf.  neU — 
This  volume  consists  of  twelve  sections,  each  dealing  with  some 
phase  of  English  history  which  is  not  generally  treated  in  the 
ordinary  lext-lKioks.  These  are  :  ecclesiastical,  domestic,  and 
military  architecture  and  the  art  of  war ;  costume,  military  and 
civil  ;  heraldry,  shipping,  town  and  country  life,  monasticism, 
trade  and  commerce,  learning,  educarion  and  art.  These  are 
followed  by  a  glossary  and  an  index.  There  are  ninety-one 
plates  of  illustrations,  many  of  them  photographic  and  all  good. 
When  we  add  that  each  section  has  been  written  by  an  acknow- 
ledged master  of  his  subject,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  here 
we  have  a  book  which  is,  we  might  almost  say,  indispensable  to 
them  ;  one,  at  least,  in  which  they  can  wander  at  large,  finding 
pasture  everywhere.  Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
overlapping,  but  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  leads 
only  to  repetition  which  is  profitable.  Besides  the  abundance  of 
information  thus  collected  into  a  short  space,  each  section  con- 
tains bibliographies.  We  very  heartily  commend  the  book  to 
our  readers. 

A  History  of  MoJtrn  Europtfrom  the  Fall  of  ConstitHlinofU. 
By  T.  H.  Dyer.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  A.  Hassall.  Vols.  V.-VI. 
(1789-1900).  xiii.  +  532  ;  X.  +  363  pp.  (Bell.)  6j.  each.— 
In  the  February  number  of  TliE  SCHOOL  WoKLD,  we  noticed 
the  first  four  volumes  of  this  work.  We  then  remarked  on  the 
small  numlwr  of  changes  which  had  been  inlrutluced  by  its  new 
editor,  but  suspended  our  judgment  on  the  whole  Ixcause  we 
were  assured  that  the  new  light  of  modern  research  bore 
specially  on  the  Napoleonic  period  that  was  still  lo  come.  We 
have  now  received  the  two  concluding  volumes,  and  our  feelings 
are  those  of  astonished  disappointment.  We  have  compared 
the  text  of  these  two  volumes  with  the  corresponding  parts  of 
Dr.  Dyer's  second  edition  with  even  more  care  than  we  gave  lo 
the  earlier  volumes,  and,  as  far  as  our  observation  goes,  we 
have  discovered  not  more  than  a  doren  alterations  of  Dr. 
Dyer's  facts  or  opinions.  These  consist  mainly  of  changes 
in  the  appreciation  of  Mirabeau  and  Robespierre,  and  in  the 
substitution  of  "  Vienna  "  for  "  Schonbrunn  "  as  the  name 
of  ihe  Franco-Austrian  Treaty  of  1809,  though  even  here 
Mr.  Hassall  unce  leaves  the  old  name  as  it  stood.  But  in  the 
specially  Napoleonic  period,  i.e.,  from  1797-1815,  while  there 
are  sevcr.1l  new  books  mentioned  in  the  footnotes,  there  is 
practically  no  alteration  in  the  text.  Long  passages  are  omitted, 
sometimes  of  picturesque  incident,  sometimes  of  useful  narrative, 
and  the  consequently  necessary  emendations  have  not  always 
been  made,  so  that  nonsense  is  the  result  of  the  omission. 
"German"  has  wrongly  been  substituted  for  "Prussian"  on 
page  23  of  Vol.  VI.  The  first  half  of  chapter  Ixvi.  is  per- 
sistently headed  "  Peninsula  [sic)  War."  "  Orangt-koven" 
" ca  ira,"  and  " fi-devant"  have  been  left  uncorrected,  and 
the  "not  "which  Dr.  Dyer  inad%'ettently  left  in  the  Treaty  of 
Campo-Formio  still  gives  Potlo   Legnano  to   France.     In  the 
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curiously  jumbled  bibliography  which  Mr.  Hassall  gives  in  Vol. 
VI.,  there  is  no  notice  of  Seeley's  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  nor, 
more  astonishing  still,  of  the  great  collection  of  Russian  treaties 
which  Professor  F.  Martens  began  to  publish  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  If  Mr.  Hassall  had  known  of  that  collection  he 
would  not  have  allowed  two  statements  to  stand  as  Dr.  Dyer 
left  them.  On  page  201  (Vol.  V.)  he  would  have  omitleti  the 
non-publication  of  the  Russian  accession  to  the  Brito-Austrian 
Alliance  of  1795,  and  he  would  have  rewritten  (page  281)  the 
account  of  Russia  taking  part  in  the  war  of  1798.  The 
"  continuation  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  "  is  scanty 
and  confused.  Whereas,  even  in  the  shortened  edition  now 
presented,  Dr.  Dyer  never  gives  less  than  an  average  of 
four  pages  to  a  year,  sometimes  six  or  eight,  and  in  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  period,  over  twenty,  Mr.  Has- 
sall has  dismi.ssed  the  thirty  years,  1870-1900,  in  forty  pages, 
an  average  of  one  and  a  third.  In  a  word,  if  our  readers 
possess  Dr.  Dyer's  edition  of  1878,  they  will  gain  very  little  by 
getting  this  new  edition. 

Qeo^aphy. 

The  Neater  East.    By  D.G.  Hogarth,  M.  A.    xv. -t- 296  pp. 

(Heinemann.) — Mr.  Heinemann's  new  series  of  handbooks 
on  the  Regions  of  the  WorM  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  most  important 
advance  in  geographical  literature.  The  volume  before  us 
fully  maintains  the  high  level  of  excellence  attained  by  Mr. 
Mackinder's  stimulating  volume  on  Britain.  The  facts  them- 
selves have  been  treated  in  many  a  [jorlly  tome,  but  never 
before  have  they  been  so  skilfully  marshalled  and  yet  subordi- 
nated to  the  presentation  of  "  the  causative  influence  of  geo- 
graphical conditions  on  man."  The  Nearer  East  is  a  region 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  churchman,  the  historian,  the  stales- 
roan  and  the  teacher;  the  general  reader,  too,  will  be  fully 
repaid  by  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  matter  by  the  light 
of  a  good  atlas  and  Mr.  Bartholomew's  beautiful  map- pictures 
which  add  so  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  The  text 
is  divided  into  two  separate  parts  j  the  first  discusses  the  under- 
lying physical  causes,  the  latter  traces  out  the  efl'ects.  The  five 
chapters  devoted  to  conrtguration  describe  each  of  the  integral 
parts  of  the  region  in  considerable  detail,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  models  of  clearness.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  (he 
"  Balkan  Belts  "  leave  the  least  clear  impression  on  the  mind,  and 
we  regret  the  addition  to  our  already  over-complicaled  nomen- 
cUture  of  such  terms  as  "spines,"  "  ganglia,"  "swells."  More- 
over, the  diagrams  fail  to  illustrate  the  text  just  when  they  are 
most  needed  ;  they  are  inaccurate  in  many  details,  and  sufficient 
care  has  not  been  taken  to  make  the  spelling  of  names  agree 
with  the  text.  The  chapter  un  Climate  is  perhaps  the  least 
satisfactory;  we  should  have  thought  that  a  simple  explanation 
of  dependence  of  winds  on  relative  pressure,  illustrated  by  good 
diagrams  of  isobars  and  winds,  would  have  made  it  far  clearer 
than  the  vague  use  of  inaccurate  terms,  such  as  "  polar  current," 
"  steppe  winds,"  "  mountains  attract  moisture  "  ;  and  we  would 
urge  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  deflecting  power 
of  mountain  masses.  It  seems  almost  ungracious  to  criticise 
where  almost  all  is  excellent,  and  we  cordially  recommend  the 
book.  It  should  End  a  place  in  all  school  libraries,  and  be  on 
the  favoured  shelf  of  all  teachers  of  history  or  geography. 

Alias  for  SotUh  African  Sc/uoli.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 
K.R.G.S.  48  maps.  (Nelson).  This  atlas  has  now  reached 
a  fourth  edition.  Mr.  Bartholomew's  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  work  has  been  pre- 
pared. Although  it  is  intended  primarily  for  South  African 
schools,  it  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  this  country.  Several 
plates  illustrate  the  General  Physical  Geography  of  the  world  ; 
fourteen  of  the  maps  deal  exclusively  with  South  Africa,  and 


six  of  these  have  been  prepared  from  the  latest  survey 
the  maps  are  clear  and  the  colouring  leaves  nothiof 
desired. 

Descriptive  Geography  jrem  Original  Sources.  Cent 
South  America  with  the  West  Indies.  By  F.  D.  am 
Herbertson.  xxxiii.  -f  239  pp.,  34  illustrations.  (A. 
Black.)  ir. — Teachers  will  find  the  new  scries  of  geogi 
anthologies  selected  and  edited  by  Messrs.  Herbert 
immense  value  in  imparting  vividness  to  their  ge< 
lessons.  In  a  previous  review  we  indicated  the  general 
each  volume— a  preliminary  survey  of  the  region  deal 
illustrative  descriptions  from  the  best  known  expIor< 
writers, //«i  a  bibliography.  In  the  present  case  the  n 
such  eminent  authorities  as  Colonel  Church,  Sir  CI 
Markham,  Dr.  Wallace,  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  a 
of  the  descriptions.  Some  of  the  best  extracts  have  bee 
from  l\\t  Journal  of  School  Geography  and  the  papers  of 
geographical  societies.  There  is  a  misprint  near  the  bol 
p.  5 — is  for  //. 

A  series  of  maps  that  we  can  recommend  for  class  par 
Synthetical  Maps,  by  W.  R.  Taylor.  Each  map  is  i 
parts,  and  serves  the  purposes  of  an  atlas,  lest  and  not 
bined.     They  cost  2d.  each.     (Black.) 
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Beasts  of  the  Field,  x.  -|-  332  pp.,  and  Fowls  of  <l 
xii.-^3io  pp.  By  William  J.  Long.  Illustrated  by 
Copeland.  (Ginn.)  Ts.  6J.  each. — These  two  de 
volumes  include  most  of  the  studies  which  Mr.  Long  i 
viously  given  us  in  "Ways  of  Wood  Folk,"  "  Wil 
Ways,"  and  "  Secrets  of  the  Woods."  They  are  publi 
response  to  requests  for  better  and  more  fully  illustrated  e 
While  we  cordially  welcome  the  essays  in  their  daintiel 
we  hope  the  cheaper  volumes  will  continue  to  be  avails 
they  ought  to  be  in  every  school.  The  author  dedicates 
editions  "To  the  teachers  of  America,  who  arestriving  I 
Nature-Study  more  vital  and  attractive  by  revealing  a  vai 
of  Nature  oulside  the  realm  of  Science.  .  .  ."  It  i 
regretted  that  the  prevalent  idea  should  be  that  scieno 
reverse  of  "  vital  and  attractive,"  or  that  any  phase  wha 
Nature-Study  should  be*  considered  "  outside  the  re 
science."  On  the  contrary,  these  essays  themselves 
valuable  contribution  to  a  branch  of  Biology  which  it 
days  loo  much  neglected — the  impartial  study  of  the  hi 
animals  in  their  natural  surroundings.  The  illustration: 
charming.  If  anyone  wishes  to  give  a  delightful  pn 
a.  boy  or  giil,  let  him  gel  these  books.  If  after  seeing  t 
carry  out  his  intention,  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
selfishness. 

Introduction  to  Chemistry  and  Physics.  By  W.  H.  Pet 
Ph.D.,  F.R..S.,  and  B.  Lean,  D.Sc,  B.A.  New  I 
xviii.  +  204 -f 209  pp.  (Macmillan.)  Two  vols.;  2s, 
This  text-book  forms  a  new  edition  of  "  An  Introductio 
Study  of  Chemistry  "  (by  the  same  authors),  which  was  pi 
in  1896,  and  the  various  modifications  introduced  h 
doubledly  improved  the  value  of  the  book.  The  autho 
in  the  preface,  that  the  division  of  the  book  in  two  voi 
desirable,  since  the  previous  edition  contained  at  least  t« 
work,  and  that  a  student  becomes  tired  of  a  long-uc 
book.  Three  somewhat  difficult  chapters  of  the  previoui 
have  been  omitted,  and  will  be  included  in  a  third  volun 
is  now  in  preparation.  Three  entirely  new  chapters  ha 
added,  vir.,  "Graphic  Methods  of  Representation,' 
covery  of  Common  Metals  (Blowpipe  work),"  and  "  Fi 
Kood-stufls."     These  new  chapleis  are  extremely 
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niuen  in  s  thoroughly  attractive  style.  The  exercises 
ipbic  Methods "  (which,  the  reviewer  believes,  were 
prominence  in  Gregory  and  Simmons'  "  Elementary 
»nd  Chemistr>',"  1900)  will  render  the  student 
ly  conversant  with  the  essential  use  of  squared  paper. 
I  chiefly  devoted  to  Physics,  with  a  few  concluding 
on   Preliminary  Chemistry.      Vol.    11.   is   mainly  on 

mbjecti,  together  with  chapters  on  the  quantitative 
tion  of  the  properties  of  gases.  Several  typical  exami- 
rs  (both  theoretical  and  practical)  are  inserted  at  the 

:h  volume.     The  first  edition  was  an  excellent  text- 

the  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  introduction 

idem  improvements. 

rU  Series  0/ Science  Note-Books.  (Blackie.)  id.  each. 
tercise- books  will  be  found  convenient  for  elementary 
rork  in  a  physical  laboratory.     They  may  be  obtained 

I   ruled   either  in   centimetre   squares  or   in    i-inch 

iquares ;  the  last-named  can  be  particularly  recom- 
ince  the  size  of  the  squares  is  best  suited  for  plotting 
irves,    and    the    pages   of   squared   paper    alternate 

of  plain-ruled  paper  for  notes.  The  site  of  the  page 
iche«. 

Mlioellaneout. 

By  A.  Pinloche.  306  pp.  (Heinemann.)  5j.— 
was  dirty,  ugly,  unkempt,  unbrushed,  badly-dressed, 
icel ;  he  had  no  manners,  even  in  the  eyes  of  Germans  ; 
|>razen  voice,  a  villainous  accent  ;  he  let  all  his  class 
niillaneously  in  a  very  pandemonium  of  noises ;  he 
repeat  by  role  what  they  certainly  did  not  under- 
lie had  nearly  all  the  faulu  which  the  professional 
(hteously  condemns.  The  Board  of  Education  would 
ped  him  a  certificate,  and  any  leave  to  lake  pupil 
the  Cambridge  S)-ndicale  would  have  passed  neither 
is  schools  ;  the  Oxford  Delegacy  would  have  sent  him 
s  Comenius :  the  College  of  Preceptors  would  have 
of  his  Notes  of  Lessons;  the  very  clever  examiners  of 
Frcebel  Union  would  not  even  have  looked  at  a 
compact  of  fingers  all  thumbs  ;  the  meanest  training 
woold  have  rejected  him  ;  and  on  the  official  Register 
s  with  which  we  are  to  be  blessed  he  would  have 
by  grace  only,  and  only  if  he  applied  within  the  next 
The  fee  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  borrowed.  He 
Ed,  ao  bad  at  business  that  every  enterprise  he 
treni  bankrupt  :  he  had  so  little  tact  that  his  colleague!^ 
>etaally  at  loggerheads  with  their  chief  or  amongst 
and  he  could  not  impress  favourably  even  a  govern- 
■ntssion.  Yet  he  was  "  Father"  Pestalozzi  to  all  and 
(*ery  body  was  "  fond  "  of  him,  even  bis  most  censorious 
his  pupils  loved  him  to  the  end  ;  and  he  never  really 
>td  on  public  respect  and  admiration.  And  more.  He 
Mmulator,  if  not  the  progenitor,  of  some  of  the  most 
cories  of  education  and  improved  "  methods."  He  is 
I  father  of  Herbart  as  well  as  of  Frcebel,  l>olli  of  them 
by  his  influence^Frtebel  to  systematise  the  api>eal 
e-perception,"  Herliart  to  de6ne  the  real  nature  of 
These  things  and  many  more  are  to  be  learnt  from 
(Che's  very  useful  liook,  which  gives  us  a  life  of 
,  wilb  scrupulous  plain.speaking,  and  an  account  of 
and  the  arguments  by  which  he  justified  them, 
is  made  up  of  extracts  from  or  abstracts  of 
Ptatalozzi's  works  and  of  official  papers,  some 
■eeeidble  ;  and  they  are  as  consecutive  and  coherent 
osiure  (that  is,  Pestaloui's  nature)  permits.  The 
gr  i>  often  inept  and  fiitile,  the  reasoning  fanciful, 
U  circular:  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
of  Ibe  grace  of  God  was  inspired.     Often  in  his 


worst  moments,  when  he  is  involved  in  a  cloud  of  obscure  meta- 
phor, he  bursts  out  with  a  luminous  idea  like  a  prophet.  Many 
things  were  done  for  us  by  Pestalozzi.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  true 
teacher  and  lover  of  his  kind  ;  he  was  absolutely  disinterested. 
He  was  no  agitator,  he  was  concerned  to  push  no  particular 
organisation  under  heaven  in  either  church  or  state ;  nor  even 
any  particular  study  or  pursuit,  which  is  the  custom  of  our  own 
breed  of  enthusiasts.  His  passion  was  to  improve  his  children. 
He  preached  and  he  demonstrated  that  the  least  important  things 
in  education  are  apparatus  and  cunning  appliances,  which  are, 
indeed,  very  well  fur  learning,  but  are  mostly  mere  incumbrances 
on  the  real  disciplining  of  the  human  spirit,  for  what  the  true 
teacher  needs  is  the  pupil  alone.  He  gave  a  real  content  to  the 
Comenian  plan  of  teaching  by  means  of  the  eye,  making  the 
pupils  describe  exactly  what  they  saw,  if  it  was  only  an  irregular- 
shaped  patch  on  the  badly-papered  school  wall,  We  know  no 
book  that  does  for  us  what  M.  Pinloche's  does  ;  and  it  is  there- 
lore  very  welcome.  We  wish  the  rendering  here  presented  bad 
been  always  scrupulously  English.  Sometimes,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  perpetual  use  of  the  locution  "  different /o,"  it  gels  on 
our  nerves.     But  even  Petalozzi  was  sometimes  short-tempered. 

TTie  Stars  in  Seng  and  Legend.  By  J.  G.  Porter,  Ph.D. 
With  niustrations  from  the  Drawings  of  Albrecht  Diirer. 
xiv.  +  129  pp.  (Ginn.) — The  writer  of  this  notice  has  for 
several  years  had  in  mind  the  preparation  of  a  book  connecting 
the  study  of  the  constellations  with  classical  legends  and  folklore 
referring  to  them,  but  Dr.  Porter's  elegant  little  volume  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  proceed  further  with  the  matter.  The  remark- 
able discoveries  of  modem  astronomy  have  caused  people  to 
leave  the  study  of  the  sky  to  observatories,  whereas  the  most 
interesting  observations  can  be  made  with  the  naked  eye. 
Before  learning  about  spectrum  analysis  applied  to  celestial 
bodies,  or  the  surface  markings  on  planets  as  revealed  by  the 
telescope,  students  of  astronomy  should  become  familiar  with 
the  skies,  nole  (he  stars  in  the  seasons,  the  relative  positions  of 
the  sun  and  moon  during  a  lunation,  the  apparent  motions  of 
planets  and  similar  phenomena.  These  appearances  were  followed 
with  intelligence  thousands  of  years  ago,  yet  most  people  to-day 
are  unacquainted  wilb  them.  In  early  days  the  heavens  were 
closer  to  the  earth  than  they  are  now  ;  so  we  find  that  classical 
myth  often  has  an  astronomical  significance,  the  constellations 
and  their  apparent  motions  representing  the  apotheosis  of  the 
actors  in  a  terrestrial  drama,  though  whether  the  legend  sug- 
gested the  designation  of  star-groups  or  the  stars  gave  birth  to 
the  legend  cannot  easily  be  decided.  Dr.  Porter  brings  together 
much  simple  legendary  lore  of  the  heavens,  and  the  teacher  of 
classics  will  find  his  volume  just  as  inspiring  as  the  observer  of 
the  skies.  The  illustrations  show  the  constellations  with  the 
figures  found  on  old  star-maps  and  celestial  globes.  It  is  a 
little  surprising  that,  as  the  book  is  of  American  origin.  Dr. 
Porter  only  mentions  a  few  of  the  astronomical  beliefs  and  cere- 
monies of  American  Indians.  For  instance,  we  find  no  reference 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Micmac  Indians,  that  the  stars  are  watch- 
fires,  the  bright  ones  being  those  of  chiefs,  or  of  Dr.  Fewkes' 
detailed  studies  of  the  Hopi  Indians  at  Walpi,  where  observa- 
tions of  the  positions  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  and  sunset  are  used 
to  regulate  the  commencement  of  a  ritual  connected  with  sun- 
worship.  It  is  also  worth  consideration  whether  a  short  chapter 
on  the  planets  known  to  the  ancients  might  not  be  added  with 
advantage,  as  most  people  are  unable  to  distinguish  them  from 
stars. 

Pastor  Agnerum  :  A  Schoolmaster's  Afterthoughts.  By  John 
Huntley  Skrine.  »v. -)-27Spp.  (Longmans.)  $».  net. — The 
Warden  of  Gleoalmond  speaks  of  the  writing  of  a  book  on 
education  as  a  terror  with  which  he  was  daunted  when  he 
commenced  work  upon  the  volume  before  us,  and  on  more  than 
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one  occasion  he  gives  Ihe  impression  of  rcnatding  a  lit  lie 
contemptuously  the  occupants  uf  chairs  of  pedagogy.  The 
reader  who  procures  the  hook  must  not  expect,  therefore,  to 
find  a  formal  treatment  of  the  principles  of  education.  But  he 
will  become  possessed  of  a  pleasing  and  helpful  account  of  the 
long  experience  of  a  successful  headmaster  who  has  been 
actuated  always  by  lofty  ideals  and  impressed  ever  with  the 
nobleness  of  the  schoolmaster's  work.  To  Thring's  influence 
the  pages  bear  eloquent  testimony.  There  is  throughout  the 
volume  abundant  evidence  of  the  high  importance  attached  by 
the  author  to  the  cultivation  of  each  boy's  individuality,  and  a 
practical  common  sense  which  preserves  a  proper  perspective 
in  estimating  the  relative  positions  of  work  and  play  in  a  youth's 
education,  pervades  every  chapter  of  the  book.  We  are  confident 
that  no  earnest  teacher  can  read  Mr.  Skrine's  "Afterthoughts" 
without  a  subsequent  resolution  to  disregard  present  petty 
vexations  in  the  contemplation  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
schoolmaster's  influence  on  the  schoolboy's  life. 


CORRESPONDENXE. 

7"A<  Editors  do  not  hold  Ihemielvts  resfonsibU  for  Ihe  opinions 
expressed  in  Utters  vhich  appear  in  these  rolumns.  As  a 
rule,  a  letter  critiiising  any  article  or  reriew  printed  in 
Thk  School  World  will  te  submitted  to  the  eoHtrihntor 
bejore  puhlicatian,  so  thai  Ihe  crilirism  and  rtply  may  appear 
together, 

A  Delicate  "Wet"  Teit  for  Potassium. 

In  the  course  of  laboratory  instruction  at  the  South-Westem 
Polytechnic,  the  value  of  the  insolubility  of  potassium  picrale 
as  a  test  for  potassium  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer  by  a  student,  hut  particulars  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  lest  could  be  applied  with  certainty  could  not  be 
given.  The  matter  was  investigated,  and  the  following  were 
the  chief  points  noted  : — 

(a)  The  test  is  about  twice  as  delicate  as  that  with  platinic 
chloride,  the  latter  reagent  failing  to  give  a  precipitate  with 
solutions  containing  I  part  of  potsLssium  chloride  in  200  o( 
water,  while  the  addition  of  sodium  picrale  to  a  solution  of  1 
part  of  the  salt  in  500  of  water  gave  a  characteristic  precipitate. 

(h)  Ammonium  salts  gave  a  similar  ptecipilate,  but  the  test  is 
much  less  delicate. 

(<-)  In  solutions  containing  free  mineral  acids  the  test  was 
vitiated,  but  it  was  found  that  in  solutions  rendered  slightly 
alkaline  wilh  NaOII  the  results  obtained  were  almost  as  good 
u  with  neutral  solutions. 

(d)  The  addition  of  strong  alcohol  and  stirring  with  a  glass 
rod  promoted  the  formation  of  the  precipitate  from  weak 
solutions  of  potassium  salts. 

(e)  The  presence  of  magnesium  salts  did  not  affect  the  pre- 
cipitation, but  sodium  carbonate  must  be  absent. 

In  solutions  containing  mixtures  nf  salts  the  test  may  best  be 
applied  as  follows:— First  remove  the  heavy  metals  and  the 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  from  the  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance under  examination  by  Ihe  usual  analytical  methods. 
Evaporate  the  remaining  liquid  to  dryness,  and  ignite  to  expel 
ammonium  salts.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  and 
destroy  any  soluble  carbonate  present  with  acetic  acid.  Place 
a  few  drops  of  the  solution  thus  produced  in  a  watch-glass,  and 
add  twice  its  bulk  of  strong  sodium  picrate  solution.  Allow  the 
liquid  to  stand  for  five  minutes.  The  presence  of  potassium  in 
any  quantity  is  denoted  by  the  production  of  a  beautiful  pre- 
cipitate in  the  form  of  long  yellow  glittering  spicules. 

Should  no  precipitate  appear  after  five  minutes'  standing,  add 
an  equal  bulk  of  strong  alcohol  and  stir  vigorously  with  a  glass 


rod.     A  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  along  the  lines  of 
indicates  the  presence  of  potassium. 

No  danger  attends  the  use  of  sodium  picrate  as  a 
provided  it  be  kept  in  solution. 

Chas.  W.    1 

South-Western  Polytechnic,  ^^ 

Chelsea.  ^H 

The  Training  and  Registration  of  Teaohei 

Among  educational  questions  now  before  the  public, 
least  important  is  that  of  the  training  and  registration  of 
in  secondary  schools,  a  matter  on  which  the  future  si 
English  second.iry  education  largely  depends.  I  woul 
fore  beg  for  a  few  lines  of  your  space  to  direct  attenlic 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  head  of  a  Urge  s« 
school. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  March  6th,  190a,  appears  to 
plate  a  double  basis  for  a  course  of  training  for  the  youti) 
graduate  who  wishes  to  teach  in  grammar  and  high 
Such  a  person  may  undergo  a  course  of  professional  1 
certain  universities  or  training  colleges  or  nuy  become  a 
teacher  in  a  recognised  school.  The  danger  with  the  I 
that  professional  theory  may  be  divorced  from  the  b 
fessional  practice,  and  the  training  be,  therefore,  somei 
academic.  A  more  serious  danger  in  the  second  methi 
introduclion  of  a  veiled  pupil-teachership,  wherebj 
schools  may  be  templed  to  employ  an  unfair  proportiot 
teachers  and  thus  injure  the  position  of  the  stafT  and  I 
generally.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Registration  Cou; 
be  able  lo  safeguard  the  profession  of  leaching  by  sect 
training  colleges  and  universities  adequate  facilities  for 
in  the  best  schools,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
teacher  system  may  not  be  made  a  cheap  and  eu] 
whereby  students  may,  as  it  were,  learn  the  mere  trici 
trade  witliout  any  broad  basis  of  philosophical  study  < 
tion.  These  dangers  may  be  avoided  if  the  schools  and 
ties  would  combine  to  evolve  a  method  uf  training 
analogous  to  the  professional  training  of  Ihe  best  medical 
and  so  secure  professional  efficiency,  as  the  new  C 
Council  secures  professional  status. 

Manchester  High  School,  Sara  A.  Burs 

May  I7lh. 
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An  Illustrated  and  Priced  Catalogue 
of  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS  and  RE- 
AGENTS. Royal  8vo,  450  pp.  With  1500 
Illustrations.     Post  free,  3s. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

20-26,  Sardinia  Street,  London.  W.C 


Macmillan  and  Co.'s  New  Educational  Bool 


MaOMILLAN'S    manuals    fob    teachers.— New    Voloxb.  ^H 

PRINCIPLES    OF    CLASS    TEACHING.      By  J.  J.   Fimolat,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of   the  C 

lutermediate  School  (or  Boys.     Globe  8vo,  5s. 


Indo- Iranian  Phonology,  with  special  reference  to 

tho    Middle  and  New    Indo-Iranian    Languages.     By 
LotJis  H.  Gbay,  Ph.D.     8vo.  [Shortly. 


GREEK   &    LATIN. 

LiURABY   fjDITION    NoW   READY. 

A  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander 

the  Oreat.    By  Professor  J.  B,  Buby,  M.A.,  Hoa.  Litt 
D.,   Hon.  LL.U.     With   llaps  and  Plans.     In  2  vols., 
Rvo,  25b.  net. 
*,•  School  Edition.     3rd  Impression.     Crown  8vo,  8a.  Cd. 
Guardian. — "SchoUnf  will  wclcoTnfl  the  appaimiice  of  the    Llbnry 
RdiUoD  of  Frofejuor  Dury's  '  Hbtory  of  Grouco.  " 

Macuili^an's  Greek  CouBaE. — Now  Volume. 

Greek  Prose  Composition.    By  8.  O.  Anduew, 

M.A.,  Head  Master  ol  tho  Halme  Grammar  School, 
Oldham.     Globe  8vo,  3g.  Gd. 

•,*  Key  for  Teachers  only,  6s.  net.       [SlufrUif. 

The  Elements  of  Greek.    A  First  Book,   with 

Gramm&r,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  by  F.  E.  Ball, 
Ph.D.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Latin  Passages  for  Translation.     For  tho  Use  of 

Higher  Forms  in  Schools,  and  of  Students  working  for 
Pass  Degrees.  Selected  by  M.  Alkobd,  Lecturer  in 
Classics  at  Girton  and  Westfield  Colleges.   Globe  8vo,  els. 

ichaot  OuanHan.—"  An  good  a  book  u  wo  btvc  mod  for  the  um  of 
ordiiury  students  who  ara  not  nierply  un  the  look-out  for  all  that  an 
EzamlDer  It  likely  to  net  In  tbe  next  batch  of  Scholarehin  Examinstton 
qnpRtloDa.  .  ,  We  thould  like  to  itee  the  use  of  auch  a  book  niade  one 
of  the  regularly  recurring  leMuui,  In  the  hifzher  fontin  of  schoola." 


ENGLISH. 

Macmillah's  Ekglish  Classics.— New  Volumes. 

Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

With  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketch  by  H.  B.  ConEBU,L, 
^.A.  Globe  8vo,  2a.  6d. 
\fiduvational  .Vricj. — "The  author  has  inserted  a  good  deal  of  Infortna* 
Uon  'Which  will  b«  fouiid  of  threat  value  to  teachers  and  etudcnta,  and 
which  ia  not  to  be  found  in  other  editiona.  Tlie  Biographical  Sketch  la 
brief  and  to  tbe  jnint.'* 

Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 

Discontents.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
F.  G.  Selby,  M.A.     Globe  8vo,  28.  Gd. 


Key  to  Outline  of  English  Grammar. 

Nesfielb,  M..\.     Globo  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


By  J.  C. 


A  Text-book  of  Applied  English  Grammar. 

Professor  E.  H.  Lewis,  I'h.D.    Globo  8vo,  2s. 
EdumtUmal  Xev*.—"  In  regard  to  method,  genenl  arraDgeinent, 
freshneAs,  thia  grammar  certainly  takes  a  ilrst  place." 


By 


and 


FRENCH. 

Macmili.aii's  Primaby  Sebies.— New  Volume. 
Les  Histoires  de  Tante.    By  B.  D'Alissas  (M. 

and  K.  Koget).    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  the 
Authors,  under  the  direction  of  F.  F.  Rooxr.     Globe 
Svo,  Is.  6d. 
Ttaduri  Aid.—"  Form  excellent  reading  material  for  Junior  atudmta 
of  Prendi." 


MATHEMATICS   &    SCIEN 

Algebraical  Examples.    Supplementary  to 
and  Knight's  Algebra  for  BegUinert  and  Eleo* 
Algebra.    (Chaps.  I.-XXVIL)     By  H.  S.  Hah 
With  or  without  Answers.     Globe  Svo,  2s. 

tjlueuHonal  Time*. — *'  Tlie  uaine  of  tiie  anthor  should  be,  Id  tt 
boat  of  recommendaliouti  for  any  work  on  algebfa  due  to  hia  pen.* 

An   Elementary   Treatise    on   the     Call 

With    Illustrations   from    Geometry,    Mechauia) 
Physics.       By    Professor    Geobge    A.    GiBSOM. 
F.R.S.B.    Crown  Svo,  78,  Cd. 

.Vatura.— "  Auiouf  several  uoUUle  rharacteriatica  poaaeaaed 
work,  the  moat  pruiuinent  apifuars  tu  be  the  severity  of  Ita  logia 
important  reapect  il  dllTeni  also  fruni  tbe  oaoal  tCugUsb  nwtit 
tnallsft— It  seems  to  apeak  to  the  student,  wamlni;  him  agaliuft  b 
able  error  ami  giving  him  advice.  This  ia  a  feature  which  a]) 
encuoraeed.     .    .  A  work  which  seems  to  leave  no  difficulty  lUUI 

Spherical  Trigonometry  for  the  use  of  Co] 

and  Betiools.  By  thclato  I.  Toduo'teb,  M.A.,  i 
Kovised  by  J.  G.  Leatuem,  M..\.,  D.Sc.  Crow 
78.  6d. 

School  World.— "Ur.  Leathern  baa  performed  hU  task  of  mi^ 
very  able  and  judicious  way.  .  .  .  Subatantial  additiona  bare  bel 

all  of  real  inteteit  and  importance."  1 

Woolwich  Mathematical  Papers,  for  Adin 

into  tho  Royal  Iililitary  Academy,  for  the  yeozl 
1001.  Edited  by  £.  J.  Bbooksuitb,  B.A.,  i 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Solutions    of     the    Problems    and    Theo 
in    Smith    and    Bryant's   Geometry.      By    Gl 

Smith,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Magnetism   and 

tricity.     Being  a  Laboratory   Course   for    Sch< 
Science.  By  H.E.  JIadley,  B.So.Lond.  Globe  8tO| 
Xtttun.—"  An  exnUcDt  collection  of  laboratory  ezperlmeata.' 

A   College  Text  Book  of  Chemistry.     Bj 

Kemsen.     Kxtru  urowu  Svo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

'.'uardiita.— "  Tho  author's  skill  in  writing  elementary  text-l 
well  known,  and  this  work  displays  the  features  by  which  u 
writings  of  the  kind  are  chaimcterlaed.  An  unusual  Ikcillty  la  i 
onphaaising  Ikcta  whicli  Ulustnt«  gsoetal  principles,  or  are  ottHl 
special  interest,  while  all  that  is  nnaanutia!  is  excluded,  and  the 
put  together  in  a  clear  and  aimple  manner  ao  aa  to  form  an  Intanil 
readable  texl^book." 


Thobocouly  Revisku  and  bbouobt  dp  IO  DA3 

Practical    Botany    for    Beginners.     By  ] 

BowEB,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Bob 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  D.  T.  GwTHint-VM 
M.A.,  Assistant  in  Botany  in  the  University  of  Qt 
Second  Edition.     Globe  Svo,  3a  6d. 

Journal  0/ llorlicultvre.—"  Books  that  are  ao  eaay  to  follow,  aa 
rmlly  lead  one  on,  and  teach  practical  botany,  ar*  remarkably  <l 
that  Is  wby  wo  welcome  this  primer  of  807  pagea." 

A  University  Text-Book  of  Botany.     By 

feasor  Douglas  H.  Camfbsli,,  Ph.D.  With  many 
trations.    Svo,  17b.  net. 


MACMILLAN   &  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.   Martin's  Stbskt,   London, 
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Coronation  Processions   and 
Coronation  Naval   Review. 

:sS  ArrHtjju.iiifiiti.     THE   CORONATION    PROCESSION.     I'mfiilgai   S<iimru.     (Iraiid    Suuil,   with   awning, 
ItMu  £3  3s.     I<oroii|<li  PolyU.flinic,  fi-om  £1   11b.  6d.     OtUuj'  Suiits  i»t  various  puiulH  vf  llic  two  runted. 

THE     NAYAL     REVIEW. 

Dr,  Ubnby  S.  LfNN  will  send  tlic  toUowiiig  vessoU  to  the  Nkval  Bcviow  : — 
PRETORIA."  13,234  tons. 
I  tbe  largest  puasengor  stcuner  ever  sent  to  a  N*vul 


-oQgcrs  will  be  limited  to  400.      Ratex 

„  ..:^  .'UNE,"  7,306  tfiuu (rexcned  for  apccini 

L^V\N0OU\-KH."  5.231  t0U8(,  „ 
■  T."  3,273  tons     |  '""• 
"J."  1.514  tons. 
-Ki,NL  l•.^^.  VICTORIA,"  1,068  tuus. 
The  obove  for  a  Three  Days'  Cruise. 


Dr.  LuNN  will  also  houd  to  the  Naval  Review,  for  a  One 
Day's  Cruise,  the  following  magniliceiit  VKfutelH  uf  the  lole 
of  Man  Stcani  Packet  Company,  fare  £3  13*.  6d.  each. 

The  S.S.  "  EMPRKSS  gUERN,"  2,500  ions  (fiUl). 

The  S.S.  "  QUIOEN  VICTORIA,"  1,667  ions. 

The  S.S.  ••  >fONA'S  ISLK,"  1,864  tons  |  rowrved  for  spooial 
The  S.S.  ■'  TYNWALD,"  937  tons  i  parties. 


SUMMER     H0LIDAV5. 

|8ES  to  the  NORWEGIAN  IMORDS  on  the  S.Y. 
.\rg.iiaut."    Tonnage  3,273.     H.I'.  4.(100. 
^»'  P.ii  11a.,  £12   12b.,  Md  £16   16t. 

leave  Hull  on  Juue  10th,  .luly  22nd,  niid 
,  uctivoly,  and  will  call  at  Oddc,  Bergou,  for 
and  Stolbeim,  Ondvaugen,   Visnaefi,    Merok, 
Olde,  &e. 
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Seven  Ouinea  and  Nine  (juinea  Tours  to  irrindel- 
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ICngftdiue,  tlio  Tyrol,  and  tlia  ITALIAN  LAKES. 

Including  specified  Hotel  Accommodation,  Independeut 
Travel  after  reaching  Swilzorlaud,  and  tlie  right  of  Individual 
Return  within  twenty-live  days. 


Fall  Particulars  from  the  Secretary,  5,  ENDSLEIGH  GARDENS,  LONDON,  N.W. 


SIEPMANN'S    FRENCH    SERIES. 


ELEMENTARY. 

-L'Ame  da  B«ethovan.    By  ne  V 


ADVANCED. 

'«)>:.i.Pjt\M         About— I<e  Rol  des  Montoifnes.    By  Prvf.  Wikkih.    .•  .>i. 

Bernard  — L'Anneau  d'Argent.    By  Lot'i"  Hrks.    :&r.  uI. 

CoppSe-Contea  Cholala.    Lly  Mi'u  M.  F.  8kut.    U.  Oil. 

Daudat-Tartarin  de  Toraaoon.    By  OfiuSmriitxK.    Kh.  «>l. 

I<a  Brete    Hon  Oncle  et  mon  Cur^.    By  E.  0.  iiolkkiikii.    So,  ikl. 

Mtchaud' La  Premi«F«  Croliade.    Uy  A.  V.  HuDuim>>^.    ].«.  CI. 

Pouvlllon     Petltea  Amea.    By  S.  UAnLrr.    i2a.  I'rd. 

Sandeau    Saca  et  Parchemlna.   By  KmifcKii  rxM.iwita.  3«.  (1<I. 

Thaurlet    L'Abb6  Daniel.    By  Paul  Dnunm.    ■>.  M. 

Vlfny    Cinq  Mara.     Ily  U.  <!.  Uiamc    2a.  M. 

Vofue    Cceura  Ruaaea.    By  B.  PiiU'wiia.    1:  <>-l. 
Kvya  to  the  Appendicea.    For  Oip  um<  of  T(tt<-lit>r-«  only.     -s.  r.il.  u'lt '-arlt. 
Word-  and  Phrase-Booka,  with  French  Tranalatlon.    Km  Bimiic  Work.    1.1I.  eacb. 

SIEPMANN'S    GERMAN    SERIES. 


Lift  Tour  dea  Ifaurea.    By  A.  a.  W<u.    i^,, 
>— Mapol«on.    By  W.  W.  Vau.iu.v.    ft. 
-Voyage  du  Novice  Jean-Paul.    1!)  D.  Uevai'x.    2-. 
i-Ooa  Ann<e  de  College  a  Pari*.      By  F.  Wabe  •ii>I 

I— L'Emeraude  dea  Inoaa.    By  F.  Axrox  Dins?. 
La  Pol.  en  Ballon.    By  IV  8.  Jitrraitv.    Sk 
Tour  du  Monde.    By  I..  BAaar.    i*. 


s«. 


ELEMENTARY. 

-Walther  von  der  Vo^elweide.   ByK.  U.  U.  Nnnni. 
-Harinann  der  Cheruaker.    By  J.  K»<iir.    'in. 
-Friedrioh  der  Crosae.    By  B.  II.  .*i.i  ibe»«.    i«. 
-Vom  Braten  bia  aum  Latstan  Schuaa. 

rilbalno  der  Bletfrelche.    By  E.  V.  Asm.    ix. 


Iij 


ADVANCED. 

Elater    Zwiachen  den  Schlachten.    By  llr.  IIiiim.ii.    3m.  •t'l 
Fontane— Vor  dem  Bturm.    By  Pror.  Wcis*.    in. 
Ooetha    IphI jenle  auf  Taurla.    By  H.  0.  CoTitaii.i.,  M.A.    «•. 
Grlllparzer- Sappho,  Traueraplal.    By  Pni(.  RirpMA.t^.    m. 
Kuri     Die  Humanlaten.    By  A.  Vort^isi.K.     1^  ilil. 


Key*  CO  the  Appendloao.    For  ibr  ««<■  or  Tiwrlinn  bnly.    ir.i.  M.  Drtcach. 

Word-  and  Phraae-Books,  with  German  Translation.    For  Home  isuiily.    ml.  each. 

PUBI^IC     SCHOOL    OSRl^AN     PRIJ^EIR. 

By  line.  .Sin  MANN,  A<<i«Ulj<    >t«sui   In  f'llfli'n  CuIIpu".      <'r.  yyn,  in.  "kI. 
Key  to  tlie  Bxerclaea.    By  T.  11.  Ba«iav,  .M.A.    For  Tcarhcrt  only.    3*.  «<l.  mt, 

MACM1LL.\N  .\ND  CO.,  LTD..  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 


C.  E.  MULLER,  ORME  &  CO., 

148,     HIGH    HOLBOBN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

104,  Oxford  Street,  Majioheiter    [Ailjoinitig  Oioerui  ColUge). 
Manufacturers    of   Apparatus  for   Teachiiuj 

CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSIOS, 
MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTATICS,  &c. 

Scalers  in  ipurc  anb  Connnercial 
Cbemicats. 

i^'  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  COLLEGES, 

SCHOOLS.  INSTITUTES,  Ac.-^l 

Scientific    Glass-Blowing     from    Sketch 
promptly   executed   by  oar 
own    workmen. 
Scientific   Apparatus  Repaired. 

Students'  Sets   of  Apparatus. 

NEW    ELECTRICAL     LIST,- JUST    "EAOY I  pQg^p   pp£g_ 
SPECIAL    LIST    OF    BALANCES  i 


PJLBIS  EXHIBITION,  1900. 

JOSEPH 


Highest  Possible  Aw&rd. 

ONLY 
"GRAND    PRIX" 

exclusively  awarded  for 
Steel  Pous. 


CILLOirS 
PENS, 


Numbers  (or  use  in  Schools — 351, 

862,  382,  404.  729,  303,  170. 
166,  6.  6,  292.  293,  291  (Mapping), 


669  (Drawing), 


01  Highost  Quality  ;  and,  having  Greatest  Durability, 
are  theretore  CHEAPEST. 


J.    POOLE    &    CO. 

(BHTAKLISHEl)    liiSI), 

I04.  CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD.   LONDON. 

SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL.  MATHEMATICAL,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  STUDENTS'  THEOLOGICAL 

Booksellers,  New  and  SecoDd-baDd. 


All  enquiries  as  to  Prices  of  Books  in  our  VERY  LABGE 
STOCK  answered. 

BOOKS     BOUOiHX. 


Irish  Brai]cii.-DnBUR :  i79,  GREAT  BRDRSfflCt 


SESSION     1901-1902. 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  VALUE. 


BAlancM,  Agate  in  Metal.  EdCM  and   Plane*.  Levellin|; 
Plummet,  Special  Support  for  Beam,  and  Turn  Button  Tn< 

Lever. 
950 grm..  each  Bt  13s.  Od.  net.    100 Crm.,  each  £1  9a.  I 
Cases  for  above  8s.  Bd.  and  10s.  each. 

BUY  miGJjm  PHILIP  flj^RRis  4  CO., 

Scientific  Apparatus  Maker.5. 


Tvlephone  No.  la. 
TelafTapbk  Addre**;  "Science.  |Mnuinifti.u«." 


BIRMINOH 


TO    THE 

CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER     LOCAL 


EXAMINATION. 


1 


By  the  Tutors  of  the  University  Examinatli 
Institution. 

Containing  particulars  as  to  l>oolc8  reaomniended  (or  19 

1903,  and  general  suggostions  for  a  method  of  study, 

statistical  tables  (no^obtainable  elsewhere) 

Now  Edition,  80  pages,  obtainable  post  (roe,  b 
Candidate    by  writing   to  the  Manager  of  the  Instil 
Mr.    E.    S.    WBYatoniH,   M.A.,  87,   Southunptoo 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


11)1  U. E.P.I.  Candidates  prepared  euco 
Exomioation  during  189&-1901.  of  whom  69  gainad( 
At  the  Examination  held  in  December,  1900,  wb 
fined   to  Mathematics  and  Languages,  ot  the   thli 
dates  who  tooli  distinction  in  Qermaii  two  wore  prep 
this  Institution ;  so  also  was  one  of  the  two  who 
tinctlon  in  French.     Also  in  Malhematics,  one  of 
who  took  a  first  class  was  prepared  by  one  of  thf  m  "(>.»" 
Tutors  of  the  Inatitation,      At  the  Juno,  lOln 
SO  U.B.P.I.  candidates  passed,  ol  whom  12  .w»  •>•■ 
First  Class  or  Distinction. 


iOBK  Sua,  8oM  A  DjunausoH,  Ltd.,  Oxford  Bonaa.  MW,  Oraat  1\tcbl>eld  Btrset,  Oslted  Btnct,  W, 
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[Jl-LY. 


JOINT  AQSNCT  FOB  WOMEN  TEACHEBS. 

(Under  the  mmiwfteniuit  of  «  OommlttM  appoiiit«d  by  tbe  Teaoben'  OolM, 

CollvKO  o'  Preo«pU>n>,  Hatdmiitrawei'  AjuocUtton,  Aasoctetlon  of 

AwiaUnt-MiitreMa,  and  FrivmU  8chaol('  AuociaUoD.) 

Aidna—7i,  Oower  Stbest,  Lokdom,  W.O. 

J2iVlJtnir— HIM  AONKS  O.  OOOPER. 

ItilB  Agency  hu  been  e«tabU«be(l  for  the  purpose  of  en&bllDg  Teaohen 
to  llnd  work  without  uiinecBftcAry  oost.  All  teea  have  therefore  b*yn 
calculated  od  the  lowest  baxttt  to  over  the  working  expeoaea. 

BeadmiBtreHefl  of  Public  and  Pr]vat«  Schoola,  and  nirenta  requiring 
Teaclieta,  or  Taachera  aeeklng  appoinlinenta,  are  Invited  to  apply  to  tbia 
Agancy. 

Many  Oraduatea  and  Trained  Taachera  for  Schools  and  Private  Pamlllaa  ; 
Visiting  Teacbera  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  subjects;  Foreign 
Teacher*  of  various  nationalities ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teachers  are 
CD  the  Reglater,  and  every  endeavour  b  made  to  supply  sQltable  candl- 
dataa  for  any  vacancy. 

School  Fartnemhips  and  Ttanafera  are  arranged. 

Office  hours— «.aO  a.m.  to  &.3U  p.m.  Hours  for  interviews  are  from 
lO.aO  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  i  p.m.  to  ft  p.m. ;  Wadneitdays  to  1.30  p.m.  only, 
when  the  offlcela  closed. 

THE   ANSTEY    PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

COLLEGE   FOR   WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

Lilng'a  Swedish   System   of  Educational 
and   Medical    Gymnastics 

ia  thoroughly  taught. 

TUB  CULLBGE  i«  situated  in  a  inost  loralthy  and  bcanliriil  spot, 
anil  accomiitotlate-s  2*2  student-*,  who  are  pi-e]inn?d  for  profp-wioiial  work 
and  intiwbicc4  to  remunerative  (Kwt-!. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  OAHES,  BWIMMIRO,  DAHCIHO  and 
Voloe  Production  are  alio  taught. 

Oudtdat^'a  should  be  brij;ht,  Tipalthy,  inti-*lli«cnt,  womanly,  and 
wel|.»JiicstJ-'1. 

The  I I  wo  years  and  tho  cost  is  about  £1U0  a  year. 

Ai-e.  -to  28. 

In  lie  :'.•*  who  are  not  strong  or  well  developed,  D  years' 

tnUnint:  i>  n-'  -■--rtry,  which  in  this  caw  includes  Woo«l  Osrving. 

Apply  to — I'hf  PriheijKil,  Tltr  iftiM»iv.<,  HiiUmwfit. 

ATCHELOR      TRAINING       COLLEGE 

FOB    TKACHBR8, 

Camuhwkli.   Gnova,   S.E. 

PrtnWpni— Miss  Rioo. 

MUtrnu  n/  AfpMod— Miss  CsKPfOTKR. 

tfthur  Teaclicp'  and  I^cturere. 

Provides   a   practi(-al    course   of   profdshional    training    for  T-achMra   In 

Secondary  SchooU,  with  abuudant  opp*irt  unity  for  rJass  teaching  In  tlte 

DATCflBLfiU  (lOO  pupils)  and  n|t),.r  n.-lioola. 
9Ttn)B.VT8     PIIErAltKn    VoK     THF.     OAMRRIDUK     TEACHERS' 

1  EIIUKICATK  AxVD  LONDON   TEACHING  DIPLOMA. 
KT"  '  "^  r.HIIIP  awar<lrd  annnally  tyo  a   University  Uradiiat'^   in 

■  'ir  Jaiiusry,  ^vhe^  th'-  College  conrj«s  bi'Kio.       ANo 
A  K.     _'i.i.    .iJlTEN  DIVWIiiN  prci>sriug  for  the  Eiauiinatious  of  the 

Natifinal  Krt»«iU»l  Union.      Also 

A  PltEPARATORV  DIVI.SIiiN  preparinit  (or  Inter.  Arts  or  Cambridge 

Biiiher  Loral  Examination. 

Fees  :  £Ii  to  £20  a  year  for  n'm-residents. 

A  comforublc  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Term"  moderate. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSIH  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Supplies  experienced  Taachera,  with  University  distinctions  in  Classics, 
Matncmatlca,  Bnglish  Language  and  Literature,  History,  Kcoiiotrirji, 
Frenrh.  Oennan,  lUliau  and  Science,  to  PUBLIC  ABD  PBIVATE 
SCHOOLS,  as : 

(1)    AB8IBTAHT  HIBTREgKB. 

(t)    RESIDERT  AHD   YIBITIBO  TBAOHBRB  for  special  «nbi|ecU. 

<1)    LECTURBRB. 

(4)  EXAHIMBRB.  Tht  Examlnntlont  are  conducted  In  Publlo  and 
Private  Schools  In  all  subjects  by  written  papers,  and  vlrn 
""</  bv  Bxaminarsof  long  professional  standing  and  excep- 
tional experlenoe* 

Applicatlcm^i  lu  be  iirad>  t"  MIt-  Gki'scii,  .-jec,,  4S,  Mall  Chambers, 
Kensington,  W. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Miss   M.  PUNNETT.  B.A.(Lond.). 

A  Realdentlal  Coll'-ge  pravi<ling  a  Year's  Professional  Training 
for  iiwoTHtary  Tesidiers. 

Tlie  Oonrae  includes  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Tcacherj'  CertiAcate 
rrhiyiiv  sml  I'lsi'.iivi.  nipl  f'T  111"  T.achcr-'  niiil'nui  of  Uie  London 
Uir  f.octures  on 

Tm  .'  leoturers. 

An-;  .  l-anguages, 

Ms'  f  iiuLjectN  iu  vanous  <K-lioui^  lU  L^utiitidge, 

s  si  lo  January  ami  lu  Hcptetiilwr.    Full  particulars 

as  to  <i<isiiiii!sLi  <ii>,  i«i  sdmlMiion,  Scholarships,  and  Bnraarles,  may  be 
<il>l«JBed  on  sjipiicalion  lo  the  Pmiirir.^i,  Wollsston  Road,  Omibridge. 


London    &    South    Western     Railwj 


SHORT    HOLIDAY  TRI] 

To  the   Continent. 


CYCLING   TOURS  in   Normandy    and    Britt 

Southampton. 
AviiunLS  loK  RaiiHMxi.  i  nou   lltvni;,  Ciixrimi  *•',  ua 


S  to  14  dayi  Bxcuralen  TloJietannl  Class  llall  and  'ind( 
tasucd  as  follows  :  - 


Avar 


Loudon  tu  Havre,  Sts.  Ott.,  every  Tliursilsy  i 

NouMiaiitptjut  Vi  Havre,  17*,  0«l.,  every  Satimlay  [ 

I.'iiid'tn  to  Oaeii.  'is-*.,  pvi'ry  Friday*  Satunlay  4* 

Soiilliuiiipton  lo  (.'ten,  21s.  ,,  ,.  ) 

London  to  Troiiville,  •.'2s.  111.     .,  I 

BtiuthaniptAtii  lu  Trouvilla,  l&s.    ,,  I 

l,ondon  to  St.  Main,  for  St.  1  . 

Servan,     Illnanl,     DInaii,  I- 34>.  tvl.,  rveiy  Woliiewlay  I 
Mont  St.  Mi,),,.l,  4c  ) 

Soil  I  su  Main,     ITs.  ikl.,  ever>' Priday 

rtouUiaiu^tt.L  lo  Cherbourg,  l.'»s  (1.1. ,  evry  ,Ssl unlay 

l»ndon  to  Uavrx,  1st  Class,  2»».  od.  ;  .Second  tlau,  l'«.  i*l. 
.So'ton    ,.        „  ,,  2"«.  Oil.  ;  ,.  I7».  Od. 

Issued  every  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  available  for   j^ 
return  up  lo  and  Including  Tuesday  fbUowIng  date  of  lasne.   ' 


M  UiVd 


K\  «ii,ABt  a 
'•  D»«-s. 


Arl 


For  Pni-iji-u/iirs  .</ .Sa(liH|;«  UMif  alt  fniiKtr  iHfnmuitinu  1 
HoiMis,  Sh\<1,  0}  Ihr  l.iHt,  tV'alerlm  StalUm,  Ijoiulan,  S.i 
M.  Williams,  Ito>-J,jnmt  ilarint  ^upt.,StiHtliatnf*ltm, 

CRAB.  J.  0WBM8,  •• 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF 
AND  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC, 

/•ulr,.i.      111^     M.\JK.-<rV     lUE     KINl^ 
;vr.../«,i(— H.  ILII.    TilK    Pbixi  K   OK   W«i,r».    K,( 


Local  Centre   Examinations,  held  aiinnally   in  Man*l| 
«f<ee  S.vllsbui  A  ) 

School  Examinationa,  held  thre«  thiie«  a  yeai,  vl/.,  Msr.h  ai*l 
.iMne  aiil  ,liily.  ao<l  OUiber  and  Noveiulscr.  (See  Sylislnis  B.)  I 
f(jr  the  ( li-tnber  and  November  Exatuinatlon  will  b^  rwetv".!  na  or 
OftolM^r  «li,  IWli 

Sp,>,';ir),.n  'rhf^jrj'  Papers  set  in  the  Loc/il  O-iiTm    .ml  ^rtji«d 

Hi;l'  I'MM  if     i^lr;t-l     i^iOl     illClOStVe,  Cltn    Iw    I't  ( 

<  ■■■11'  i.ii  '  111!.  ■       !'i  I'  •■  :M,  per  s.'t.  iter  yeai , 

<■■'} 1   >•,  ;inhiM.M  A  and  B,  and  all    :  ^ 

applicatifiii  to— 

.Iamkm  MiiR,  Strritarn,  II,  Uanorrr SquAR,  Luni 

Telpjiraidilc  Ad'lress  — "  A'*.sixna,  Lond'in." 


UHIYERSITY  COLLEGE,  BR'BTm       ^-- 

are  organised  fjr  the  .Matrit" 
mediate  Arts  and  hitennrdtate  Sci- 

of  London,  and  for  th.*  U.A.  and  U. .*?'-.  «'h  .1,,.'  ..  •>)  k  •.^Mll['<»t.lull  1 
each  of  the  above  Courses,  C13  13s,  per  seasion.  lUsutratian  ~ 
(Juiuea. 

(Complete TlneeYears'Courscssi-carranueil  forHvil,  Mining.  M» 
and  RIertrical  En^iniHTing,  and  (bourses  for  Studente  intending  to  t 
Architc.'ts  nn>l  ■'^nrveyor^. 

The  (>i;i'  ■'         '     ■    -■■■  West  of  Ki    ' 

Vldt'-I  C'TH  ;i.^. 

A  Lai  ■■.  to  thx  Woi: 

For  full  iiiT.-i  iiuiimu  I  ri'-i-.rni^.  winch  will  be  !•  • 

apjillcation.      JAMES  RAFrER,   llctristnir  and  Herrel:.- 


THE  INCORPORATED  FROBBBL    BDUCATIONALJ 

STITUTE,     Chalrinsu      of     r,,iniinlt,.n.      Mr  W.      M,,|.. 

'rr.'sivurcr,    Mr.    C.    (».    Xl..iiloIl,.rc.    M.A.  ;    Se-  ( 

.SvTMon.ls,  MA.  TK.MSINO  lloLLKCK  t'  l 
•|-EACHKIl-i,    lAI.fi.AlUll    lirun,    «Rsr    Kf 

Pfincif*!.  '•■                                             "  -< 

Ml.^s  A.   ^  -.1 

istli.  AM  .  d 
taoho.)  to  til.'  i:.,li,^'.i.  ri,,.i»,  i.l-.'.-.  uii.l  all  |i«rli.'ulai»  ii.sy  lj«  uU 
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jnglish  essay  in  secondary 
|k        schools. 

by  J.  M.  Fowler,  M..V,  Clifton  College. 
nthor  of  "  A  Manual  of  Essay-Writing,"  &c. 

S  much  impressed  by  the  remark  made 
ne  a  few  years  ago  by  a  public-school 
iter  who  had  had  experience  of  the  essays 
n  the  lowest  form  and  again  in  the  highest 

a  modern  side.  There  was  a  certain 
e   between    them,    he   said,    due    to    the 

age  of  the  writers,  but  there  was  no 
nent :  variantur,  non  augoitiir.  This  may 
en,  though  I  fear  it  was  not,  an  extreme 
It  I  feel  sure  there  is  no  part  of  public- 
ork  more  full,  on  the  whole,  of  weariness 
appointment  to  master  and  pupil  than 
composition. 

this  is  so  I  believe  to  be  mainly  our  own 
Ve  have  no  good  tradition  to  help  us,  as 
other  departments  of  teaching.  Only  in 
•e  cases  in  the  past  has  English  compo- 
sen  taught  both  systematically  and  well. 
loolmasters  as  are  themselves  capable  of 
I  good  essay  have  acquired  the  art  largely 
appy  gift  of  nature,  or  indirectly  from  the 
of  Latin  and  Greek  composition  and  the 

English  models  which  that  practice  in- 
)r  from  practice  at  the  University  and  in 
life.  Many  reasons,  besides  their  own 
lence  of  it,  make  them  distrustful  of  sys- 
teaching  of  this  subject.  They  dislike 
intry  of  the  old-fashioned  text-book  of 
aon,  with  its  mischievous  assumption  that 
5  ought  to  be  cut  after  one  pattern,  or  its 
iirections  for  writing  out  the  obvious  and 
place    at    full    length.      They    have    an 

or  perhaps  a  Platonic,  dislike  to  rhe- 
luency,  which  they  think  the  practice  of 
tion,  like  the  practice  of  debating,  is  apt 
rage.  They  know  that  a  modest  reticence 
virtue  in  boyhood,  and  they  fear  to  injure 
nanding  premature  self-expression.  Still 
rofoundly  do  they  fear  to  foster  cant, 
artistic,  moral  or  religious,  by  essays  in 
le  pupil  may  be  tempted  to  express  senti- 
t  does  not  really  feel.  Lastly,  they  have 
ly-rooted  English  aversion  to  academies — 

I  4j,  Vol.  4.] 


the  dislike  to  the  imposition  of  any  literary  rules 
whatsoever,  the  strong  predilection  for  a  style  that 
is  the  combined  result  of  an  instinctive  imitation 
of  good  models  and  an  instinctive  individuality. 

This,  I  think,  fairly  represents  the  feeling  of  the 
literary  schoolmaster— the  man  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  own  literary  feeling,  has  had  the  most  striking 
success  in  inspiring  the  exceptional  pupil  vfith  the 
best  sort  of  enthusiasm,  though  he  may  leave  the 
average  pupil  with  nothing  more  than  the  dis- 
heartening, but  still  valuable,  impression  that  there 
are  mysteries  in  composition  which  it  is  for  him 
to  admire  but  not  to  explore.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  schoolmaster  who  is  not  literary  either  reg-  ds 
composition  as  an  occult  art  into  which  he  himself 
has  never  been  initiated,  or  altogether  di^elieves 
in  it,  with  the  same  sort  of  instinctive  dislike 
which  the  religious  or  political  partisan,  feels  for 
a  philosophical  argument  which  he  cannot  under- 
stand, but  suspects  of  undermining  his  own 
position. 

Meanwhile,  the  need  for  really  adequate  teach- 
ing of  English  composition  is  becoming  more 
urgent  Every  year  the  proportion  of  boys  in 
secondary  schools  who  learn  their  own  language 
through  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  grows 
steadily  smaller.  Only  when  we  have  abandoned 
the  practice  of  classical  composition  shall  we 
realise  how  splendid  a  training  it  gave  in  our  own 
language.  The  periods  of  Burke  or  Gibbon,  the 
lines  of  Milton  or  Shakespeare,  were  studied  with 
a  probing  to  the  bottom  of  their  meaning,  a  minute 
attention  to  each  shade  of  expression,  a  careful 
weighing  of  each  deliberate  or  unmtended  em- 
phasis and  subtlety  of  rhythm  cr  association,  such 
as  we  shall  probably  never  attain  in  any  other 
circumstances.  To  all  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  undergo  this  training  the  want  of  it  is 
lamentably  apparent  in  the  work  of  popular  writers 
of  the  present  day.  The  best  and  purest  English 
may  indeed  be  written  without  it  by  the  favoured 
child  of  genius ;  but  even  he  is  almost  certain  to 
suffer  at  some  point  from  the  lack  of  that  self- 
criticism  which  is  the  happy  fruit  of  this  most 
strenuous  form  of  literary  training. 

If  the  English  essay  cannot  do  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  ablest  boys  by  Latin  and 
Greek  composition,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  can 
be  made  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  it  has 
generally  done  hitherto.      I  will  go  further,  and 
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say  that  I  believe  that  in  some  important  respects 
it  can  be  made  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
classical  composition  by  itself  can  generally 
achieve.  For  classical  composition  is  undoubtedly 
exposed  to  the  weakness  of  concentrating  atten- 
tion upon  the  manner  as  distinguished  from  the 
matter — of  leading  its  practitioners  to  care  more 
for  the  way  in  which  they  say  a  thing  than  for  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  thing  said.  English  com- 
position, too,  may  easily  be  taught  with  the  same 
deplorable  result.  But  it  may  also  be  made  what 
classical  composition  cannot  be  made  so  easily — 
a  training  in  thought  even  more  than  in  ex- 
pression. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  made  this,  the  teacher 
must  have  a  high  ideal  before  him  and  be  pre- 
pared to  give  time  and  thought.  He  must  choose 
subjects  that  are  within  the  comprehension  of  his 
pupils  and  are  capable  of  interesting  them.  But 
his  anxiety  to  conciliate  in  these  two  ways  must 
never  lead  him  to  forget  that  his  first  object  is  to 
educate  his  pupils,  to  widen  their  comprehension, 
to  enlarge  their  interests.  He  must  not  be  too 
careful  to  keep  at  iheir  level;  he  should  be  con- 
tinually seeking  to  lead  them  to  a  higher.  Treated 
in  this  spirit,  the  English  essay  may  be  used  to 
foster  observation  and  reading,  independence  and 
clearness  of  thought  and  breadth  of  sympathy — in 
a  word,  all  that  we  mean  by  culture.  And  even 
so  we  have  not  exhausted  its  usefulness.  For 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  "art  of  words"  is 
not  what  Plato  was  fain  to  consider  it— the  mis- 
chievous rhetoric  that  is  set  upon  making  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason — but  one  of  the 
most  valuable  arts  of  life,  the  art  of  self-expression. 
How  many  misunderstandings,  some  of  them 
tragic  in  their  consequences,  might  be  avoided  by 
the  cultivation  of  this  power !  From  the  states- 
man, whose  failure  to  measure  the  significance  of 
the  words  he  uses  misleads  his  party  and  his 
country  or  inflames  the  hostility  of  a  foreign 
nation,  to  the  humblest  member  of  the  com- 
munity, there  is  no  one  who  can  forego  this  art 
with  impunity.  Yet  there  is  no  art  we  take  so 
little  pains  to  acquire. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  paper  is  mainly  to 
emphasise  the  value  of  the  English  essay  in  schools 
as  an  intellectual  training,  and  to  plead  for  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  best  ways  of  teaching  it.  I 
proceed  with  some  diffidence  to  suggest  a  few 
principles  which  seem  to  me  worth  keeping  in 
mind.  If  they  appear  obvious  to  some  readers,  I 
can  only  plead  that  they  are  far  from  universally 
observed. 

In  the  earlier  stages  oral  preparation  in  class  is 
essential.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
frame  complete  sentences  orally.  It  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  the  Socratic  method  is  not  seen  at 
its  best  when  Glaucon  and  Adeimantus  give  the 
"  Yes  "  and  "  No  "  which  the  reader  anticipates  as 
inevitable,  but  when  one  of  them  strikes  out  an 
original  suggestion  or  an  unexpected  objection. 
This  they  do  somewhat  rarely,  even  in  Plato. 
Perhaps  we  can  hardly  look  for  it,  then,  at  the 
stage  of  which  we  are  speaking.     But  even  be- 


4 

ginners  can  be  practised  in  the  putting  togethei^ 
whole  sentences  orally,  in  the  telling  of  a  consoj 
live  story,  or  in  the  oral  recapitulation  of  a  lessd 
Thus  they  will  be  more  likely  to  understand,  wl^ 
they  come  to  write,  that  no  sentence  is  coropl 
without  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 

Most  essays  in  this  stage  will  be  narrative 
descriptive.  There  are  fortunately  a  variety 
simple  objects — cats,  dogs,  birds,  flowers,  pictui 
houses,  games — that  come  within  the  scojse  of  1 
most  inexperienced  child's  observation.  To  th 
should  be  added  some  subjects  for  which  1 
teacher  supplies  the  material.  History  and 
graphy  lessons  should  be  utilised,  if  only  to 
the  child  to  realise  the  interdependence  of 
studies — that  progress  in  one  can  be  made  to  fa 
progress  in  the  others.  The  reproduction  of  stoi 
or  historical  incidents  will  form  a  valuable  exert 
in  composition,  provided  that  a  little  time  is  allot 
to  elapse  between  the  original  reading  and  the 
production,  If  the  reproduction  is  immediate! 
becomes  a  mere  effort  of  memory.  At  the  si 
time,  whenever  an  essay,  whether  of  the  natun 
reproduction  or  not,  is  based  upon  a  book,  il 
important  that  the  pupil  have  no  access  to  it  at 
time  of  writing.  The  ability  to  use  a  book  fo( 
essay  in  any  other  way  than  by  copying  belong) 
a  quite  late  stage  in  the  art  of  compositioit 
stage  not  always  reached  by  those  who  pub 
their  productions. 

As  to  correction,  it  should  never  be  limito 
the  criticism  of  writing,  spelling  and  grammat 
mistakes.  Written  correction  in  most  cases  cac( 
go  far  beyond  this,  nor  is  there  any  reason  wh( 
should.  Errors  of  taste,  flaws  in  reasoning,  fx 
of  arrangement,  generally  fall  into  a  few  W 
defined  groups.  The  teacher  can  make  notei 
illustrative  instances  as  he  reads  through  the  ess 
and  comment  on  them  to  his  class.  He  may  sa 
times  find  it  a  good  plan  to  write,  or  sketch  era 
a  sort  of  "  fair  copy."  If  he  does  this,  he  sh( 
make  it  clear  that  he  is  giving  only  one  oul 
several  possible  ways  of  handling  the  subject — ' 
there  is  no  cut-anddried  pattern  for  the  En( 
essay.  The  correction  of  compositions,  as  at 
school  exercises,  should  be  prompt.  A  class 
only  be  interested  in  the  discussion  of  an  essaj 
long  as  their  own  efforts  and  difficulties  are  S 
in  their  recollections.  These  remarks  apply  U 
grades  of  composition-teaching. 

In  the  higher  grades  a  much  greater  varid 
subjects  is  obviously  available.  Quite  as  mu< 
in  the  lower  stages,  or  even  more,  the  essay  shoul 
brought  into  relation  with  the  school  subjects- 
period  of  history  which  is  l)eing  studied,  the  for 
or  classical  author  who  is  being  read.  But  subj 
removed  from  the  regular  school  course  sb 
sometimes  be  chosen  just  as  deliberately.  Fol 
essay  must  now  be  made  to  stimulate  and  wid( 
pupil's  reading  and  to  teach  the  beginningl 
literary  criticism  and  moral  reflection.  Here,  ag 
we  can  hardly  expect  our  pupils  to  think  for  tl 
selves,  if  we  set  them  subjects  on  which  they 
find  the  thinking  done  for  them.  But  a  little  1 
thought  will  often  discover  a  subject  for  which 
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D  get  no  direct  help  from  books,  though  he 

,d  books  in  order  to  treat  it  properly.     If 

and  a  character  of  Achilles  or  Hotspur,  for 

!e,  we  may  be  sure  tliat  no  boy  who  finds 

upon  them  in  an  introduction  to  Homer 

hry  V.  will  make  his  reflections  independently. 

K  may  profitably  ask  for  a  comparison  be- 

Ube  two  characters.     Some  boys  at  least  will 

fficiently   interested    to    read    Homer    and 

■peare    for   themselves    and   draw   out   the 

[of  likeness  and  of  contrast.     It  would  be 

|t  to  rate  too  highly  the  value  of  the  mental 

pupil  takes  when  he  first  consciously  makes 

y  and  ethical  judgment  of   this    kind  for 

A    valuable    mental    exercise    is    also 

by  talking  to  a  class  on  a  subject  that 

too  diflicult  for  them  to  handle  unaided, 

setting  them  to  write  an  essay  on  it.     In 

a  wise  teacher  will  know  how  to  encourage 

s  of  independent  thought  or  study  on  the 

his  pupils.    Again,  the  lectures  on  scientific 

it  subjects  that  are  occasionally  given  at 

hools   may  be  used   to   provide   subjects. 

wiedge  that  an  essay  is  to  be  written  will 

,e  attention  at  the  lecture,  and  the  writing 

essay  will   save   the  lecture  from  having 

transitory   results.        But   care  should  be 

:o    find,  in  this  as  in  every  other  case,  a. 

that  is  capable  of  !)eing  treated  within  a 

compass.     Most    lectures    are    inevitably 

\'e,  and  the  pupil,  if  left  to  himself,    will 

in  the  wood  of  the  lecturer's  anecdotes. 

Jly,  may  1    urge  that  we   defeat    our    own 

if  we   require   essays  too   often  ?     For  we 

T  standard,  for  our  best  pupils  at  least,  to 

b  one,  and  the  best  work  cannot  be  done 

y.     I  believe  that  an  original  essay  ought 

the  highest  forms,  to  be  written  more  than 

fortnight  at  most.      In    alternate    weeks 

might   be  given  in   the  reproduction   of 

read  aloud  from  the  great  prose-writers, 

anslation  of  extracts  from  the  Elizabethan 

into    modern    prose,    in    the   analysis   of 

or  the  disentanglement  and  reconstruction 

ily  constructed  periods. 


Paula,  a  Memante  of  the  Fturth  Ceidury,  A.D. 
tr  Copland  Perry.  8  illustrations.  xxiv.[-)-  334  pp. 
ioonenschein, )  61. — Sancta  Paula  was  one  of  the 
»ble  women  not  a  few  "  who  were  associated  with 
t  in  both  bis  philanthropic  and  his  literary  work  ;  and 
k  is  simply  the  story  of  her  life  embruidered  with 
lu  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of 
in  Empire  at  the  time,  mostly  from  the  works  of  Jerome 

We  are  introduced  to  Valens,  Valentinian,  EHimasus, 
kc.,  and  are  taken  to  Kome,  Constantinople,  Nicopolis, 

fc[henl.  Mr.  Perry's  book  thus  belongs  almost  more  to 
ua  "  and  "  Chariclcs"  order  than  to  (he  order  of  pure 
But  loiDetimes — e.g.,  when  he  speaks  of  Penelope's 
Phaeacians,  and  places  I  ihaca  among  the  Cyclades — we 
doubtj  as  to  whether  ^f  r.  Perry's  scholarship  equals  his 
B.  Still  his  story  gives  an  adequate  picture  of  an 
\  period  to  many  persons  who  would  not  read  cither 
I  of  S.  Jerome  or  Mr.  Dill's  "Roman  Society  in  the 
rntoty,  A.D." 


THE     TEACHING     OF     MATHEMATICS 
AT    PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS. 

By  Charles  Godfrkv,  M.A. 
Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Winchester  College. 

II. — Arithmetic. 

ARITHMETIC  is  begun  at  an  early  age,  but 
it  is  not  with  the  rudiments  that  the  present 
article  will   deal.     There   are,    however,   a 
few  points  which  deserve  some  mention. 

MuLTiKLrcATioN. — It  is  a  pity  that  children  are 
not  taught  from  the  beginning  to  multiply  by  the 
left-hand  figure  of  the  multiplier  first.  This  has 
to  be  drilled  into  them  later  on  as  a  preparation  for 
contracted  methods;  and  some  time  is  lost  in 
substituting  the  new  rule  for  the  old. 

Short  Division  seems  to  be  unfamiliar  to  many 
boys.  Perhaps  the  method  is  out  of  favour  on 
account  of  certain  mysteries  connected  with  the 
remainders.  Still,  it  is  a  useful  process ;  and  at 
first  examples  without  remainders  might  be  chosen. 
Subsequently  the  remainders  would  be  expressed 
as  fractions,  or  better,  as  decimals.  \  j 

Prime  factors;  H.C.F.;  L.C.M. — Prime  factorsX" 
are  not  well  understood ;  the  ordinary  mechanical  \ 
rules  for   H.C.F.   and   L.C.M.  are  educationally  ) 
worthless.     The  following  method  forces  a  boy  Uk 
think : — 

Find,  by  the  method  of  prime  factors,  the  H.C.F. 
and  L.C.M.  of  240,  540,  225. 

240—  2X  120=  2'X60=  2'X30 


540  = 


=  2*X  15 
=  2*  X  3  X  5 
2  X  270-2' X  135  =  2'X5X27 


225  =  5X45  =  5'X9      ■■ 
H.C.F.  =  3X5  =  i5. 
L.C.M.  =2*X3"X5"—  10800. 


2'  X  3'  X  5 


No  rules  should  be  given  for  deducing  the 
H.C.F.  and  L.C.M.  from  the  factors. 

Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures.— These 
ought  to  be  purged.  Everyone  hopes  that  the 
metric  system  will  eventually  be  adopted  by  this 
country.  In  the  meantime  we  might  agree  to 
drop  such  survivals  as  troy  weight,  perches  and 
poles,  roods,  gills,  apothecaries'  measure,  and 
the  like.  Linear  ineasure  would  give  1,760 
yards  =  I  mile ;  and  square  measure,  4,840  sq. 
yards  =  i  acre,  640  acres  =  i  sq.  mile. 

Vulgar  Fractions. — The  tendency  of  good 
teaching  will  be  to  transfer  the  emphasis  from 
vulgar  fractions  to  decimals.  At  the  same  time 
the  elementary  principles  of  fractions  must  be 
understood.  They  are  few  in  number ;  and  the 
simplest  sums  illustrate  them  best.  Complicated 
exercises  are  very  useless ;  no  one  ever  wants 
to  simplify   an  expression  much   more  elaborate 

than  »  ~  *'     The    most    fundamental    and    least 

2 
familiar    principle    is    that    numerator    and    de- 
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nominator  may  be  multiplied  (or  divided)  by  the 
same  number  without  altering  the  value  of  the 
fraction.  This  can  be  illustrated  on  squared 
paper  as  follows  : — ' 


AG:           E                  I 

J_ 

HC 

. .  .'1  _ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

' 

0 

M      i       ,      F                   C 

F.g.  .. 

To  prove  that  f  =  #^. 
Let  ABCD  be  the  unit. 
The  strip  ..\GHD  =--  i. 
.-.  AEFD  =  f 
The  square  AGLK  -    A- 
.-.  AGHD  ^  \^, 
and  AEFD  ^  4  AGHD 


*?• 


As  a  preparation  for  decimals,  there  should  be  a 
good  drill  in  sums  such  as  : — }  r=  ^ ;  f  =  .,1^  ; 

Decim.als — THE  Metric  System. — The  best 
way  of  beginning  decimals  is  with  the  squared 
blackboard.  Put  on  the  board  a  number  of  parallel 
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vertical  columns,  with  headings  at  the  top  to  stand 
for  thousands,  hundreds,  tens,  units,  tenths,  hun- 
dredths, thousandths.  A  figure  7  put  under  H.  is 
to  mean  700;  a  figure  3  put  under  th.  is  to  mean 
w^jj,.  This  device  gives  excellent  opportunities 
for  oral  work  ;  the  class  should  be  told  to  read 
off  the  number  on  the  board  as  a  decimal  with  the 
zeros  and  point  properly  placed ;  7025-079.  It 
can  then  be  shown  to  lliem  that  multiplying  by  lo 
promotes  each  figure  one  place  to  the  left,  and  so 
forth.  Plenty  of  practice  in  multiplying  and 
dividing  by  powers  of  10  should  precede  any  other 
operations  with  decimals ;  there  are  astonisiiingly 

'  For  the  ^-arious  ufei  uTMjuareil  paner  *ec  CrAcknelI'&  **  PructicaJ  Mathc- 
maticv"  (Lofigman.^)  ;  Kirkinaii  &  tieW'-.  '*  Arilhmclic"  (Arnold)  ;  CastleV 
"  Practical  ^fJltbelIutic»  for  l^ginner*"  (MacmillAnX 


few   boys   in   an    entrance  examination  who 
write    down    the     quotient     76057 -f- 1000 ;    ■ 
sum  is  almost  always  done  by  long  division. 

At  this  stage  the  metric  system  should  be  tau 
in  order 

(1)  to  provide  a  concrete  illustration  of 
decimal  notation  ; 

(2)  to  impress  on  a  boy's  mind  the  simpli 
and  convenience  of  the  system. 

To  further  the  second  object,  no  sums  shouli 
set  at  first  dealing  with  conversion  from  Eng 
to  metric  units ;  these  cannot  be  done  with  adv 
tage  until  the  approximate  or  contracted  metb 
have  been  studied.  The  class-room  should 
furnished  with  A  metre  rule,  and  models  of  lit! 
cubic  centimetres  and  decimetres,  kilogramn 
granmies,  &c.  These  objects  can  be  bought  6{ 
Messrs.  Griffin  and  Co.,  Sardinia  Street,  Lond 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  yard,  metre,  sq.  dl 
metre,  sq.  inch,  &c.,  painted  on  the  wall. 

The  connection  of  decimals  with  the  me( 
system  is  well  illustrated  if  the  squared  blackbol 
is  employed  for  oral  work  with  the  latter  in  I 
manner  wliich  has  been  suggested  for  the  form 
the  length  in  Fig.  2  should  be  read  off  in  di£fei1 
ways,  ^  g.,  7  kilometres,  2  dekametres,  5  mctt 
7  centimetres,  g  millimetres ;  or  7025-079  metr 
or  7  kilom.,  25  metres,  79  mm.,  &c. 

Multiplication  and  Division  of  DECiMAti 
One  of  the  most  useful  habits  that  a  boy  can 
induced  to  acquire  is  that  of  checking  his  n 
by  a  rough  guess  at  the  answer.  Thus, 
quotient  3i7'46  -j-  2-I375  is  not  very  different  fil 
300-^2=150.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
culty  in  pointing  the  answer.  In  dividing  b 
decimal  the  pupil  is  usually  instructed  to  move 
points  till  the  divisor  becomes  a  whole  numi 
The  writer  ventures  to  recommend  the  alternal 
method  of  moving  the  point  lo  the  right  of  the 
hafid  figure  of  the  divisor.     Thus  : — 

•oo7965-7--0787--^7965-i-7-87. 

The  boy  would  then  say.  "  1  am  dividing  sol 
thing  which  is  almost  -8  by  something  whicl 
almost  8  ;  therefore,  the  answer  cannot  be  very 
from  •I."  He  will  always  have  to  perform  a 
division  by  the  simplest  possible  divisor,  a 
figure. 

This  way  of  dealing  with  the  decimal  poio 
much  more  instructive  than  any  rule,  and  has 
advantage  of  applying  to  contracted  processes  w 
out  alteration. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  moving  the  poin 
the  same  way  for  multiplication,  especially  w 
the  left-hand  figure  of  the  multiplier  is  used  { 
Thus : — 

•0436  X  •0275='ooo436  x  2  75. 

Contracted     Multiplication    and     Divi 
should  be  taught  to  the  better  boys  as  soon  as  t 
are  familiar  with  the  exact  processes.      The 
rule  of  inverting  the  multiplier  is  bad. 

Recurring    Decimals, — A  boy  will  easily 
how   recurring    decimals   make    their   appears 
when  he  decimalises  a  fraction.     There  is  no 
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to  pay  any  more  attention  to  the  subject  for  a 
long  time.  Certainly  no  one  should  be  taught 
how  to  express  a  recurring  decimal  as  a  fraction 
until  he  has  studied  the  sum  to  infinity  of  a  geo- 
metric progression. 

SotJARE  Root  is  indispensable,  and  may  very 
well  be  taught  as  a  rule  without  explanation ;  the 
first  few  approximate  roots  that  are  found  should 
lie  checked  by  contracted  multiplication.  It  is 
M  interesting  exercise  to  verify  square  roots 
fiaphically ;  e.g.,  if  a  right-angled  triangle  be 
(tawn  with  two  sides  of  one  inch,  the  hypotenuse 
■ill  be   n/2  inches,  and  then   >J2  may   be   found 

fnphically  to  two  places  of  decimals. 

•Harpur  "  Euclid.) 
Cube    Roots  that  cannot   be  found 

ktors  should  not  be  attempted. 
Decimalisation    of    Money.  —  It  is  doubtful 

whether  the  rule  for  decimalising  at  sight  is  worth 

fcaching.      But   a   boy  ought   to  know  a  better 

■ethod  than   that   of    reducing  to  farthings  and 

fividing  by  960. 
To  express  ;^io  45.  g^d.  as  a  decimal  of  a  pound. 

12/975 
20/4-8125 
10-240625 

;fio  4s.  9|d.=;^io-24o625. 

Rule  of  Three  is  generally,  and  rightly,  replaced 
fcythe  unitary  method.  A  boy  who  is  tired  of  the 
Hitary  method  will  invent  for  himself  a  way  of 
ihtrtening  the  work. 

The  idea  of  ratio  is  so  important  that  it  ought 
be  introduced  early ;  a  good  opportunity  is 
(nvided  by  geometrical  drawing:  e.g.,  "draw  a 
Inangle,  then  draw  a  second  triangle  whose  sides 
■e  to  those  of  the  first  in  the  ratio  3:2;  find  the 
«eas  of  the  two  triangles,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
greater  area  to  the  less."  Reduction  to  a  per- 
centage is  a  most  useful  process ;  the  idea  of 
"percent."  is  not  illustrated  adequately  by  appli- 

Uion  to  interest  alone,  but  deserves  a  much  more 

Kquent  reference. 

Area  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  former  article, 
nie calculation  of  volume,  of  rectangular  parallelo- 

ipeds  ("  cuboid  "  is  shorter),  is  usually  taught  as 
t  of  arithmetic.  The  one  principle  involved  is 
tt,  if  the  cuboid  measures  a  inches  by  b  inches  by 
(inches,  a,  b,  c  being  integers,  then  the  volume 
tu  be  cut  up  into  a  b  c  cubic  inches.     If  a  boy 

Mderstands  this  law  for  integral  numbers,  there 
■  perhaps   no  harm   in   letting   him   assume   its 
^erality.      But  probably  he  never    will  under- 
hand it  unless  he  has  actually  built  up  or  seen 
fe  teacher  build  up  a  cuboid  with  real  wooden 
^ocks.     Cubic  centimetres  are  more  convenient 
ftan  cubic  inches,   and  they  are  cheap.     When 
•fce  pupil  understands   so  much,   he  may  be  set 
to  find  the  volume  of  a  tangible  cuboid   whose 
jliniensions  he  is  to  measure.     For  class  teaching 
(  is  advisable  to  have  a   set   of  more  or   less 
dentical  cuboids,  so  that  one  answer  may  suffice 
far  the  whole  class.     These  objects  can  be  bought 


from  Messrs.  Griffin ;  or  from  Mr.  G.  Cussons,  the 
Technical  Works,  Manchester. 

Interest,  simple  and  compound,  gives  good 
practice  in  contracted  multiplication  of  decimals, 
which  should  be  used  in  all  but  the  very  simplest 
cases.  For  an  accuracy  of  i  farthing,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  5  places  of  decimals  in  the  working ; 
the  figures  in  the  5th  row  being  obtained  without 
carrying. 

Probably  we  spend  more  time  on  these  financial 
problems  than  is  warranted  either  by  their  educa- 
tional value  or  by  their  utility  in  practice.  There 
are  many  subjects  that  are  easier  and  more 
instructive  than  Present  Worth  and  Discount ; 
certainly  Stocks  and  Shares  can  be  of  no  use  or 
interest  to  a  boy  of  13. 

Arithmetical  Problems  are  of  course  excel- 
lent work  for  young  boys,  especially  if  they  may 
be  done  by  algebra.  Text-book  writers  have  done 
all  that  is  possible  to  spoil  the  subject  by  classify- 
ing problems  and  giving  rules  for  the  solution 
of  each  kind,  work,  pipes,  races  and  games  of 
skill,  clocks,  carpets  and  uniformly  growing  grass. 
The  only  point  of  setting  a  problem  is  to  induce 
the  learner  to  discover  how  to  solve  it.  If  he  does 
it  by  rule,  he  might  as  well  be  learning  irregular 
verbs. 

Formulae  are  unwholesome  diet  for  the  young. 
It  is  generally  found  that  the  boy  who  papers  a 
room  with  a  formula  is  unable  to  paper  it  by  any 
other  means.  The  premature  use  of  formulae  in 
solving  problems  of  inverse  interest  prevents  the 
learner  from  getting  any  grip  of  what  are  really 
simple  applications  of  unitary  method. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : — 

(i)  Few  rules,  and  those  to  be  found  out  by  the 
boy  himself,  as  far  as  possible. 

(2)  More  use  to  be  made  of  decimals. 

(3)  Simplification  of  the  course  by  the  omission 
of  much  that  is  hard  or  unprofitable. 

It  may  be  thought  that  after  these  omissions 
there  will  not  be  enough  of  arithmetic  left.  In 
answer  to  this,  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  a 
great  field  for  the  application  of  arithmetic  in 
connection  with  geometry.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  every  branch  of  elementary  mathematics :  the 
more  arithmetical  it  is  made  the  more  firmly  it 
will  be  grasped. 

Test  Papers  in  General  knowUdgi.  By  Herbert  S.  Cooke, 
M.A.  (Oxon.).  vi.  +  97  pp.  (Macmillan).  \s.(iil. — Perhaps 
no  part  of  a  person's  mental  stock-in-trade  is  more  difficult  to 
test  than  the  body  of  information  known  as  (general  knowledge. 
The  questions  propounded,  if  they  are  to  lead  to  a  correct 
estimate  and  not  be  mere  exercises  of  memory,  should  be 
designed  to  gauge  what  knowledge  of  men  and  things  has  been 
acquired  by  individual  observation  and  experience  rather  than 
what  has  been  learnt  by  rote  from  books.  Speaking  generally, 
Mr.  Cooke  had  been  very  successful  in  suggesting  suitable 
questions,  but  there  are  some  things  asked  for  which  are  not 
rightly  classed  as  "general,"  e.g.,  it  does  not  matter  if  a  person 
cannot  explain  "  phylloxera."  We  should  much  like,  too,  to 
have  the  author's  definition  of  "  third  edition  "  and  "  technical 
education." 
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LABORATORY    FURNACES. 

By   Hugh  Richardson,   M.A. 
Science  Master  of  Bootham  School,  York. 

MANY  teachers  of  science,  especially  those 
engaged  in  country  schools,  find  great 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  most  suitable 
forms  of  apparatus  when  making  purchases  for 
their  lecture  or  laboratory  teaching.  They  are 
bound  to  economise  :  this  means  getting  as  few 
things  as  possible  and  those  as  cheap  as  possible. 
If  any  special  furnace  can  be  used  for  a  great  many 
purposes,  ^5  may  not  be  too  dear.  But  some 
problems  of  organisation  arise  in  trying  to  make 
one  furnace  suffice  for  twenty  boys. 

Application  has  been  made  to  several  of  the 
best-known  dealers  in  apparatus  for  information  as 
to  the  forms  of  furnace  they  supply.  Their  price 
lists'  present  a  curious  similarity  in  repeating  the 
same  pictures  and  nearly  the  same  prices. 

There  seems  no  question  that  Messrs.  Fletcher, 
Russell  and  Co.,  of  Warrington,  are  the  lead- 
ing English  manufacturers.  The  quality  of  their 
goods  seems  everywhere  approved.  They  advertise 
widely.  They  have  supplied  the  new  National 
Physical  Laboratory  and  tlie  Birmingham  Univer- 
sity and  Technical  Schools.  Messrs.  Brady  and 
Martin  and  Philip  Harris  and  Co.  have  replied  by 
sending  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Russell  and  Co.'s  price 
list ;  indeed,  Harris's  own  catalogue  contains  this  list 
as  an  appendi.x.  Messrs.  Baird  and  Tatlock,  Brady 
and  Martin,  and  Gallenkamp,  reprint  the  instruc- 
tions for  use  of  Fletcher's  furnaces.  Lastly,  the 
fame  of  the  "  Gasblaseofen  nach  Fletcher"  extends 
to  Herr  Max  Kaehler  in  Berlin.  Messrs.  Gallen- 
kamp's  list  shows  several  (?  continental)  patterns 
in  common  with  that  of  Herr  Kaehler  which  most 
English  lists  omit.  Messrs.  Griffin  have  some 
patterns  of  their  own  which  do  not  appear  in  other 
lists,  and  have  supplied  various  Sheffield  manufac- 
turers. 

For  furnace  experiments  a  school  laboratory 
should  be  provided  with  some  sort  of  a  Combltstion 
Hood  larger  than  a  draught  closet,  and  allowing 
greater  freedom  of  access.  The  table  should  be  of 
iron,  not  slate,  which  cracks  when  heated.  A 
wooden  table-top  may  be  protected  by  layers  of 
asbestos  board  with  |-inch  sheet-iron  on  top. 
A  large  main  gaspipe — 2  inches,  at  least,  inside — 
and  taps  with  ^-inch  or  larger  throats  are  essentials 
for  the  larger  furnaces.     The  hood  should  project 


^  LUu  have  been  examined  from  : — Me»&rs.  Baird  and  Tatlock,  14,  Cross 
Street,  Hatton  G.\rden,  E.G.  ;  Mc**rs.  F.  K.  decker  and  Co.,  3.^,  Halton 
WaJI,  Hatton  Garden.  E.C  *.  Messrs,  Brady  and  Martin.  NorthumbertantI 
Road,  Ncw<-;isiteK>n  Tync ;  Slcssrs.  A.  <.)altenkamp  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  19,  Sun 
Street,  Fin^hury  Sqnare,  E.C.  ;  Mcs^r...  J.  J.  Grimn  and  Son,  70,  Sanlinia 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C.  ;  Messrs.  Philip  Harris  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
144,  EdmunrI  Street,  Birmingham  ;  Herr  Kaehler,  Wilhelmstrasse  50, 
fierlin  ;  North  of  England  School  Furnishing  Co.,  TKirlinvjlon  ;  Mes«r*. 
Re^-oolds  and  Ilranson,  14,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds;  Mr.  Woolcy,  Vic- 
toria Brid|:e,  .M.nncbesler. 

lntcm.1I  evidence  shows  a  common  source  for  many  of  the  gas  furnaces 
in  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Kusscll  and  Co.,  Warrington,  whose  "  Workshop  and 
Laboratory  Ll«l,  No.  799  "  is  also  before  us.  Crucibles  and  some  lark;e  fire. 
cla^  furnaces  c<jme  fnjm  the  Mor^n  Crucible  Co.,  Batter^ea.  Messrs. 
Gnffin  are  mariiifacluren  as  well  as  dealcra,  and  their  lists  "Cbcmicsl 
Hatxticraft "  and  "  AaaK).ers'  Materials  "  descrse  aiientioo. 


rather  further  from  the  wall  than  the  table  does 
Its  lower  edge  may  be  about  6  feet  above  the  flooi 
There  should  be  clear  space  inside  for  the  uprigh 
chimneys  which  make  the  whole  height  of  a  draf 
furnace  about  3  feet  6  inches.  Details  and  esti 
mates  of  combustion  hoods  may  be  obtained  fro* 
Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Branson,  or  from  the  Nor 
of  England  School  Furnishing  Co.,  Darlingti 
The  catalogue  of  the  former  firm  contains  a  pict 
of  the  metallurgical  laboratory  at  the  Leeds  Ta 
nical  School. 


ComlMistion  Hood. 
(By  North  of  England  School  Furnishing  Co,,  Darlington.) 

In  considering  the  different  experiments  poputa 
in  our  present  school -courses  we  shall  find  si 
which  require  crucibles  or  combustion  tubes, 
do  not  need  furnaces.  And  in  furnace  experin* 
the  highest  possible  temperature  is  not  al 
required ;  thus,  in  organic  combustions  the 
perature  must  be  applied  evenly  and  gently, 
not  to  crack  the  glass  tube,  nor  must  it  rise 
melting  point  of  glass.  Slow  heating  is  secur 
laying  the  tube  on  asbestos  in  an  iron  gul 
The  final  temperature  may  be  moderated  by 
regulators  and  lever  stopcocks,  as  in  the  Eri 
MEYER  and  Glaser  patterns.  Nor  is  heat  the 
influence  applied.  Metallic  ores  are  heated 
oxidized  to  get  rid  of  sulphur;  oxides  are  he 
in  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide  or  coal  gaa 
reduce  them  to  the  metallic  state.  The  evolu 
of  carbon  dioxide  from  calcium  carbonate  is  a 
association  change  increasing  with  femperat 
the  re-combination  with  falling  temperature 
pends  on  the  partial  pressureof  the  circumam 
carbon  dioxide.  Hence  we  must  provide  for 
free  escape  of  this  gas.  The  crucible  lid  al 
retains  heat ;  in  some  experiments  it  may  p: 
a  fused  metal  from  the  air,  in  others  it  may 
the  escape  of  waste  gases. 
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The  reduction  of  copper  oxide  is  conveniently  ac- 
complished in  the  porcelain  crucible  over  a  Bunsen 
lUnie  whilst  a  churchwarden  tobacco-pipe  keeps  a 
flow  of  coal  gas  through  the  crucible.     The  copper 
must  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  same  gas.     Some 
copper  melts  into  the  glaze  of  the  crucible  ;  nitric 
icid  fails  to  remove  this,  and  for  future  experi- 
ments it  becomes  part  of  the  crucible.     The  lead 
oxides  are  more  troublesome ;  the  lead  melts,  the 
wide  corrodes  the  crucible.     The  crucible  is  only 
dcaned   by  prolonged  soaking  in  acid,  and  then 
part  of  the  crucible  has  been  taken  away.     The 
use  of  the  brown  oxide  of  lead  as  an  illustration  of 
(he  law  of  multiple  proportions   may  lead  to  dis- 
Ttment — a  very  honest   chemist   of  my  ac- 
:ance    supplied    me    with    a   sample   of   this 
wliich  yielded  nitric  fumes  on  heating. 
'■    Berlin    porcelain   crucible    may   be   used 
•(jr  determining  the  oxygen  in  potassium  chlorate. 
rst  stage,  with  formation  of  perchlorate,  is 
;)lishcd  over  the  full  flame  of  the   Bunsen. 
.'uc  =alt  froths  up  on  to  the  lid  and  possibly  over 
ifae  edge.     By  using  a  hard  glass  test-tube  (Bo- 
!i  glass  3s.  a  dozen,  better  still  Jena  glass  4s. 
■n)  the  process  can  be  watched  through  the 
A  recent  explosion  in  Lancashire  suggests 
ere  is  still  something  to  learn  from  this  time- 
I  ed  experiment.    To  finish  the  decomposition 
>es  must  be  cautiously  heated  in  a  blowpipe 
fed    by    foot    bellows,    until    the   resulting 
jiloride   is   glassy   clear.       The    cleavage   planes 
nch  form  in  cooling  look  at  first  like  cracks  in 
I  glass. 

For    Blowpipes   either   Fletcher's   "  Universal 
Dwpipe  on  stand"  los.,  or  their  "Automatic  on 
I2S.  6d.,  can  be  recommended;  for  foot- 
Lfjws  Fletcher's  Fig.  9,  No.  3  size,  price  26s. 
boys'  use  the  blowers  with  the  rubber  on  top 
ay  be  preferred,  since  youthful  energy  tends  to 
pcrflow  and  burst  the  bladder,  and  all  the  more 
en  when  it  is  hidden  from  sight.     The  damage 
j  inconveniently  repaired  with    the    help  of   the 
"est  rubber-goods  shop ;  but  better  so  than  by 
rning  the  instrument  to  the  makers.     A  word 
warning  is  therefore  needed  before  a  class  of 
;inners  have  free  use  of  a  fascinating  plaything, 
if  once  wilful  carelessness  bursts  the  bladder 
>lay,  and  replaces  it  with  three  or  four  shillings 
I  pocket-money,  the  whole  class  will   be  shy  of 
Ing  it  for  anything  but  legitimate  work.     The 
Dwpipe  and  bellows  are  excellent  for  glass  work, 
only  defect  is  noisiness,  tending  to  drown  the 
cher's  voice  in  the  class-room,  and  apt  to  counte- 
a  noisy  tone  in  the  laboratory. 
■  strongly  heating  a  single  small  crucible  it 
iybe  placed  within  a  Fire-clay  Furnace  stand- 
Ion  a  tripod  (Griffins  1,201,  price  8s.).    Messrs. 
gory  &  Simmons,  in  "  Elementary  Physics  and 
Bemislry,"  Third  Stage,  page  64,  propose  to  use 
pattern  for  converting  chalk  to  lime.      The 
Btext  suggests  2  grams  of  chalk  heated  for  about 
!  hour.     Griffin's  "  Chemical  Handicraft,"  page 
itains  particulars  of  extemporaneous  fireclay- 
ces  to  be  built  up  in   sections  on  an  ordinary 
ripod  and  used  over  an  ordinary  Bunsen,  price 


about  4s.  Messrs,  Griffin  also  write :  "  For  a 
simple  furnace-body  cheaper  than  No.  1,201,  which 
would  fit  into  an  ordinary  laboratory  tripod-stand 
for  heating  Berlin  porcelain  crucibles  No.  o  to 
bright  redness.  For  this  purpose  we  would 
refer  you  to  our  Crucible  Jackets  of  Plum- 
bago. These  are  similar  to  a  plumbago  crucible, 
only  having  a  wide  flange  on  top  to  catch  in  an 
ordinary  retort-stand.  They  are  used  in  pairs, 
one  being  inverted  on  the  other,"  price  2s.  6d. 
per  pair.  The  Morgan  Crucible  Company  write 
recommending  their  Salamander  |ackets  supplied 
to  order  either  direct  or  through  Messrs.  Harris 
and  Co.  (No.  2,037).  These  jackets  deserve  more 
attention  than  they  have  yet  received. 

The  classical  experiment  on  the  composition  of 
water  by  passing  hydrogen  over  hot  copper  oxide 
seldom  gives  accurate  results  in  the  hands  of 
boys,  and  yet  it  is  too  important  to  omit.  The 
mere  exhibition  of  it  on  the  lecture  table  fails  to 
rivet  it  into  the  minds  of  the  class.  For  an 
elementary  class  I  would  suggest  that,  after  full 
discussion  of  the  experiment  in  the  lecture  room, 
they  should  next  learn  to  manipulate  it  in  the 
laboratory ;  that  no  weighings  should  be  taken  ; 
but  that  every  boy  should  make  a  very  careful 
drawing  of  the  apparatus,  which  forms  an  excel- 
lent model  for  a  diagram  drawing  extending  across 
two  whole  pages  of  the  notebook.  The  laboratory 
work  may  be  organised  in  groups  of  eight  boys, 
each  pair  being  responsible  for  one  quarter  of  the 
combined  apparatus.  Two  dozen  boys  will  then 
get  everything  ready  for  three  experiments  in 
about  half  an  hour.  As  soon  as  each  boy's  share 
is  ready  he  can  begin  his  drawing,  working  in 
pencil  at  first,  to  ink  it  in  afterwards  in  prepara- 
tion. The  whole  class  being  now  quietly  em- 
ployed, the  master  has  leisure  to  go  round  and 
inspect.  When  all  connections  are  satisfactory, 
the  experiments  are  started  in  stages — the  hydro- 
gen currents  started,  the  issuing  gas  tested,  the 
combustion  tubes  heated — each  stage  being  in- 
spected and  passed  by  the  master  before  the  next 
is  begun.  Only  one  pair  of  boys  need  attend  to 
their  experiment  at  each  stage  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
class  are  still  employed  with  the  drawing.  After 
everyone  has  seen  the  formation  of  red  copper  and 
water  dripping  into  the  little  test-tube  within  the 
U-tube,  the  gas  flames  are  turned  out,  the  arrange- 
ment disconnected  into  its  original  quarters,  and 
everything  put  away.  Organised  like  this,  the 
experiment  fits  nicely  into  an  hour  -  and  -  a  -  half 
laboratory  lesson.  If  the  copper  oxide  lies  bare 
in  the  combustion  tube,  two  or  three  Bunsens  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  heat  it,  or  a  Ramsay  burner 
(Baird  &  Tatlock,  No.  1,373,  ^"^  Harris,  No. 
1,466)  may  be  used.  Boys  who  want  to  do  the 
experiment  gravimetrically  in  their  own  time  may 
be  supplied  with  a  Kipp's  hydrogen  apparatus, 
good  granulated  copper  oxide,  a  porcelain  boat,  and 
a  6inch  section  of  Fletcher's  combustion  furnace 
described  below. 

Beginners  sometimes  confuse  the  last  experi- 
ment with  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  by  passing 
steam  over  iron  filings.     Another  hour  spent  on   a 
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careful  diagram  will  impress  the  difference.  The 
Ramsay  burner  and  glass  tul>e  suggested  in  a 
recent  text-book  seem  hardly  adequate :  more 
brilliant  success  will  be  obtained  with  a  furnace 
and  temperature  above  the  softening  point  of  hard 
glass.  Iron  tube  is  used — two  feet  length  of  gas 
piping,  three-quarter  inch  clear  inside,  and  with 
the  rag  of  the  inside  ends  filed  oflf  clean.     As  iron 


Fletcber'a  Combustion  Furnace  for  Organic  Aiulwiv 
(No.  3  Pallero.) 

is  a  conductor,  the  heat  softens  rubber  corks,  but 
not  asbestos  corks ;  however,  wooden  corks  do 
nicely.  If  the  filings  are  rusty  or  greasy,  they 
may  be  cleaned  whilst  in  the  tube  by  heating  in  a 
current  of  coal  gas.  Within  the  tube  they  must 
be  pushed  well  to  the 
middle,  and  yet  allow  a 
free  passage  of  gas.  For 
success  in  this  experi- 
ment the  tube  must  be 
at  a  bright  -  red  heat. 
A  furnace  is  essential. 
Fletcher's     Combustion 

F"URNACE     FOR      ORGANIC 

Analysis,  No.  2  pattern, 

12  inches  long,  price  48s., 

is  very  sjitisfactory.    The 

well  -  known    Hoff.mann 

pattern,  12  stopcocks,  36 

perforated    clay -burners, 

price    £4,    gives    ample 

heat,  but  does  not  carry 

a  broad   tube    so    easily. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  is 

required    for    heating  the 

tube.     In   the    meantime 

a  flask  of  Ixjiling   water 

should     be     ready    with 

steam   issuing    from   the    rubber    tube 

the   rubber   is   connected    to    the   iron   tube   and 

hydrogen    comes    at    once    in    a    rapid    current. 

The  furnace  described  above  is  in  6-inch  sections, 

from  which  any  multiple  length  may  be  built  up. 

The  fire-clay  arches  are   fragile,  but  useful   even 

when  broken.    These  and  other  broken  parts  of 


laboratory  furnaces  may  be  repaired  with 
tirehrick,  made  by  mixing  liquid  silicate  of  soti 
ordinary  fireclay  to  the  required  consistency 

For  an  upper  class  which  has  seen  fu 
before,  the  delay  in  heating  may  be  tedioi 
higher  temperature  is  obtained  in  less  ti 
forced  draught  from  a  foot  bellows  with  Fie 
Combustion  .Furnace,  No,  i,  24  inches 
price  50S.  This  is  a  very  efifective  instn 
As  watched  by  the  writer  in  Messrs.  Fie 
laboratory,  the  iron  gutter  became  red  hot  in 
seconds,  and  the  whole  inside  of  the  furnai 
at  a  bright  glow  in  two  minutes.  Exact  ii 
tions  necessary  to  the  working  of  this  fuma 
given  in  the  catalogues,  and  need  not  be  1 
here.  The  brittle  cast-iron  metal  requires 
If  broken  the  separate  parts  can  be  replace*^ 

Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Branson  write  to  1 
mend  a  combustion  -  tube  furnace  for  hea 
long  row  of  small  crucibles.  Tliey  could 
me  with  thirty-six  burners  for  £"4.  Access 
crucible  could  be  obtained  by  lifting  the  tile 
it. 

For  high-temperature  experiments  in  fii 
crucibles  another  class  of  furnace  is  used,  ia 
a  square  or  cylindrical  fire-clay  box,  into 
some  sort  of  a  blow-pipe  blast  is  driven, 
automatic  jet  already  described  will  do,  but  ! 
burners  are  recommended.  Such  is  Fie 
New  Patent  (1900)  Injector  Furnace, 
small  size.  No.  1,  price  14s.  6d,,  carries  en 
two  and  a-half  inches  high,  and  works  with 
foot-bellows. 

A  modification  of  this  is  the  Lecture  Fu 
price  37s.  6d.     Its  advantages  are  that  it  wil 


Lastly, 


sideways,  so  that  the  red-hot  crucible 
by  the  audience,  and  being  less  noisy  than  i 
jector  furnace,  it  is  just  possible  for  a  lecttiri 
a  good  voice  to  make  himself  heard  against 
is  very  rapid,  a  crucible  becoming  brig' ' 
two  minutes. 
A  larger  furnace  opening  sideways  is  \ 
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Reverberatory  Gas-Furnace,  6  H,  price  gos. 
The  inside  space,  14  inches  long,  6  inches  wide  and 
'\  inches  high,  will  carry  a  few  large  crucibles,  or 
two  muffles,  or  a  dozen  small  crucibles  or  cupels. 


fr'letdier'i  Reverberator^*  Gtu  Furnace. 

jforidng  with  a  chimney  for  draught,  the  inside 

well  heated  in   15  minutes.     A  blast   burner 

I  be  supplied  at  an  extra  cost  of  los.  6d.     The 

opening  allows   of  easy  inspection  ;    but,  of 

Brse,  opening  a   furnace   to   see   whether  it   is 

bng  hot  is  rather  like  pulling  up  seeds  to  see 

ether  they  are  growing.      Mr.   S.   H.    Davies, 

who    used   this   pattern   at    the    Battersea 

Sytechnic,  tells  me  that  he  can  strongly  recom- 

1  it  for  work  with  boys. 

stly,  we  come  to  Muffle  Furnaces,  that  is, 

naces  adapted  for    heating  an  inner  "mufifle" 

tilhin  the  protection  of  which  a  number  of  cru- 

I  tibles  may  be  heated.    The  muffle  is  a  fire-clay  box, 

I  arched  at  the  top  and  open  at  one  end,  in  shape 

[like  the  body  of  a  baker's  van.     They  are  made 

I  various  sizes,  e.g.,  6^  inches  long,  3^  inches  wide, 

3  inches  high,  price  is.  gd.  each,  fitting  the 


furnace  gases.     A    disadvantage    of    muffles    for 
school  use  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  pack  in  a  number 


liriffin'--.  Muffle  Furnace. 

of  crucibles  without  spilling  their  contents.  Fur- 
naces to  contain  muffles  will  work  either  by  draught 
or  blast.  Fletcher's  No.  461,  price  50s.,  seems 
the  size  adapted  to  schools.  This  pattern  and 
size  has  been  supplied  to  the  London  School 
Board.  With  draught  the  muffle  heats  in 
about  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  For  blast  the 
blower  recommended  is  the  larger  size,  96, 
No.  5,  36s,  6d.  Messrs.  Griffin  also  send 
particulars  of  muffle  furnaces.  The  ad- 
vantage of  their  makes  is  in  the  large  radia) 
burners  which  may  be  adapted  to  different 
furnaces;  e.g.,  vertical  burner,  No.  2,  price 
i8s.,  may  be  used  either  (i)  with  a  clay- 
crucible  support  which  will  drop  into  the 
centre  of  the  burner,  or  (2)  with  a  draught 
muffle  furnace,  or  (3)  with  a  draught  cruci- 
ble-furnace. But  on  the  whole  the  muffle- 
furnaces  seem  most  useful  for  the  technical 
laboratories  of  factories  where  work  is  going 
on  all  day  long,  but  are  less  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  a  school  laboratory  where 
classes  come  and  go  at  short  intervals. 


flrtchei'ft  Muffle  Funuice. 


i»ce  next  described.     The  muffle  not  only  keeps 
'  <»nt«its  warm,  but  also  protects   them    from 


GehioHt,  La  Loeandiera.     Edited  by  J.   Geddes  and 
F.  M.  Josselyn.     vii. -|- 1 14  pp.     (Heath.)     i.r.  6</.— The 
^  bright  and   amusing    little    play,    in   which   Duse   was 

seen  to  great  advantage  .some  years  ago,  has  been 
suitably  edited  by  the  Professor  and  Assistant- Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages  in  Boston  University. 
They  have  supplied  a  short  biographical  inlro- 
duclion,  good  notes,  and  a  vocabulary  which  seems  to  be 
complete. 
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A    HOLIDAY    TRIP    IN    NORTH     ITALY. 

By  DP.  V.  Payen-Payne. 
Principal  of  Kensiogton  Coaching  College. 

WE  presume  there  are  few  educated  men,  and 
still  fewer  teachers,  who  have  not  desired 
to  visit  Italy.  Those  who  have  not  ven- 
tured on  the  trip  have  been  deterred,  no  doubt, 
either  by  the  cost,  or  the  extremes  of  climate,  or 
by  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  even  some, 
perhaps,  by  fear  of  brigands.  After  spending 
several  holidays  in  England,  F"rance,  and  Germany, 
it  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  we  were  wasting  the 
best  years  of  our  life  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
cities  not  quite  the  best ;  while  for  the  same 
expenditure  we  might  lie  visiting  those  places 
that  all  men  agree  are  unsurpassed,  and  in  reading 
about  which  we  had  spent  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  our  working  hours. 

Teachers,  like  men  of  other  professions,  have 
different  ideas  on  the  proper  way  of  spending 
holidays.  Bui  if  the  greatest  amount  of  good  is 
to  be  got  out  of  a  foreign  trip,  it  should  be  planned 
out  most  n)inutely  beforehand.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  a  companion  of  like  tastes  is  almost  in- 
dispensable for  the  full  enjoyment  of  such  a  holiday. 
A  weekly  meeting  for  two  or  three  months  prior  to 
the  start  is  a  welcome  break  during  the  woes  of 
winter.  The  route  has  to  be  arranged,  the  hotels 
selected,  a  list  of  the  important  sights  of  each 
town  to  be  made  out,  witti  the  approximate  time 
to  be  devoted  to  each,  and  books  to  be  read  which 
l>ear  upon  the  country  in  tjueslion.  In  the  case  of 
North  Italy,  "  Baedeker"  (Du)au,  8s.)  must  be  in 
everyone's  pocket,  if  only  for  the  practical,  every- 
day details.  For  a  general  review  of  an  Italian 
trip,  Grant  Allen's  "  European  Tour "  (Grant 
Richards,  6s.)  is  most  illuminating;  and  his 
"  Venice,"  and  Dr.  Williamson's  "Citiesof  North 
Italy "  in  the  Historical  Guides  Series  (Grant 
Richards,  3s.  6d.  net  each),  are  quite  unique  in 
teachmg  a  tourist  how  he  should  set  about  studying 
a  foreign  town.  Some  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  most  useful,  although  a  traveller  can  get  on  with 
French  ;  but  he  who  knows  English  only  must  be 
prepared  to  spend  more.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses a  few  weeks'  study  of  a  popular  Italian 
manual,  with  half-a-dozen  viva-voce  lessons,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  one  to  tackle  waiters,  porters, 
and  vergers,  not  to  mention  the  inevitable  beggar. 
In  the  opposite  jacket  p)ocket  to  the  one  in  which 
he  carries  his  Baedeker,  the  traveller  had  better 
place  one  of  Nutt's  "  Conversation  Dictionaries" 
(D.  Nutt,  2S.  6d.) ;  they  are  quite  different 
from  the  usual  conversation  manual.  To  one 
who  knows  French,  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly 
one  improves  in  this  beautiful  language.  Some 
knowledge  of  Italian  history  is  useful,  as  the 
doings  of  the  several  small  Italian  states  are 
apt  to  be  confusing.  Here  Hunt's  little  compen- 
dium in  Macmillan's  "  Historical  Course  for 
Schools  "  (Macmillan,  3s.)  is  brief  enough.  To 
one  interested  in  architecture,  reference  might  be 


made  to  Fergusson's  work  ;  while  Kiigler's  "  Ita. 
Schools   of    Painting"  (Murray,  30s.),   and  J 
Jameson's    "  Sacred    and    Legendary    Art,"    ai 
"  Legends  of  the  Madonna  "  (Longmans,  20s.  q 
los.),  may    be   recommended    to   the   amateur 
painting.     On  the  latter  art,  with  which  a  trip 
Italy  is  so  bound  up,  a  useful  little  handbook  to 
taken  in   one's  bag  is    Poynter's   "  Classical  a 
Italian  Painting,"  one  of  Low's  Art   Handbo< 
(Sampson  Low,  3s.  6d.).     Other  books  that  n 
be  read   are   Freeman's   "  Historical  and   Arc 
tectural    Sketches"   (Macmillan,   los.  6d.,   out, 
print  and  somewhat  scarce) — not    to  be  confiu 
with  the  companion  work,   "  Subject  and  Neij 
hour  Lands  of  Venice,"  which  deals  mainly  w 
Dalmatia  ;     J.     Addington     Symonds'     "  Itali 
Sketches"  (Smith,  Elder,  gs.,  or  can  be  obtained 
the  Tauchnitz  series  for  2  frs.) ;  W.  D.  Howe 
"Venetian    Life"    (Tauchnitz,  2  frs.);  Theopll 
Gautier's  "Italia"  (Charpentier,   3  fr.  50  c.);  1 
Taine's  "Voyage   en  Italie"  (Hachette,  2  vq 
3  fr.   50   c.  each).     Augustus    Hare's    "  Cities 
Northern  Italy"   (.Mien,  2    vols.,    21s.)  is   mail 
useful  for  its  quotations. 

Having  soaked  their  minds  in  some  of  lb* 
materials,  the  tourists  will  next  set  about  doll 
mining  their  route.  And  here  Grant  Allen  is  to 
followed  implicitly.  Mont  Cenis  he  calls  the  b( 
door  into  Italy  ;  and  the  right  way  of  approach 
it,  if  walking  or  bicycling  over  one  of  the  passes 
ruled  out,  is  by  the  St.  Gothard  route.  A  reti 
second-class  ticket  from  Dover  to  Bellinzona  sh( 
be  obtained  from  the  Belgian  State  Railwi 
This  will  cost  ^5  14s.,  and  seasoned  travellers, 
starting  from  London  at  5.30  p.m..  may  rei 
Locarno,  on  Lake  Maggiore,  at  nine  the  ni 
evening.  But  many  tourists  find  that  continue 
travelling  for  over  twenty-four  hours  is  apt 
destroy  the  pleasure  and  value  of  an  entire  tr 
these  we  advise  to  break  their  journey  at  Stri 
burg  or  Brussels.  There  are  three  trains  da 
from  Ostend  to  Milan,  and  it  is  easy  to  go  on 
the  next ;  it  should  be  arranged  that  the  part 
the  journey  between  Luzern  and  Bellinzona 
undertaken  in  daylight,  especially  by  those 
whom  Swiss  scenery  is  only  known  from  pictut 
The  meals  on  the  Gothardl)ahn  are  excelle 
although  expensive,  and  it  is  better  to  have  liljtu 
on  board  than  trust  to  picnicing.  If  there  is  ti 
the  train  may  be  left  at  Luzern,  and  rejoined 
Fluellen,  after  a  trip  down  the  lake  on  one  of 
steamers.  After  a  good  night's  rest  at  Local 
the  tourists  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  Ita 
lakes  for  the  next  two  days ;  and  as  their  si{ 
seeing  will  be  of  a  very  mild  character,  they 
have  time  to  recover  from  the  labours  of  the  t< 
before  starting  on  Italy  proper.  About 
shillings  will  take  the  tourists  from  LocarnC 
Luino,  and  on,  partly  by  boat,  and  partly  by 
railway,  to  Lugano,  Bellagio,  and  Como.  If 
travellers  have  fine  weather  here,  they  will  waol 
spend  their  whole  holiday  amongst  this  beaun 
scenery.  Unfortunately  it  is  very  wet,  with  tl 
particularly  p>enetrating  mist  of  mountain  climal 
But    they    must    recollect    that    the    serious 
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Igf  tbeir  trip  is  before  them,  and  tear  themselves 
away  after  two  or  three  days.  From  Como  they 
should  go  straight  to  Milan,  and  there  obtain  a 
drcular  ticket,  including  all  the  towns  they  wish 
I  rait.  These  tickets  are  extremely  cheap,  and 
lite  a  prolonged  tour  need  not  cost  more  than 
)  or  three  pounds,  second  class. 
Now  will  come  the  momentous  question  of  what 
Was  shall  be  visited.  Certainly  the  five  given 
Dr,  Williamson's  book,  i.e.,  Milan,  Verona, 
Wua,  Ravenna,  and  Bologna — plus,  of  course, 
Venice.  If  three  or  four  weeks  only  is  to  be  given 
Ithe  trip—and  few  teachers  will  be  able  to  give 
ire  from  lack  of  time,  and  often,  of  pence — we 
ould  suggest  that  their  energies  be  confined  to 
Ravenna  is  the  most  difficult  to  reach,  but 
jshould  on  no  account  be  neglected  ;  it  illustrates 
I  uncommon  period  of  history  and  art  that  can  be 
died  nowhere  else.  But  many  will  exclaim 
nst  passing  through  many  interesting  towns, 
yet  not  stopping  at  them.  If  other  halts  are 
de,  Bergamo,  Vicenza,  and  Parma  are  most 
fthy  of  the  traveller's  attention,  and  a  day  in 
■ch  will  be  enjoyed.  Brescia,  Modena,  and 
prrara  are  less  interesting,  while  Mantua  is  cer- 
nly  not  worth  the  detour.  But  all  these  are 
las,  and  it  is  far  better  to  concentrate  one's 
jies  on  the  essentials  than  to  scatter  them  on 
!  second-rate. 

I  Now  as  to  time.      Three- days  is  a  minimum  for 

with  an  extra  day  for  the  Certosa  di  Pavia, 

hich  is  quite  first-class  ;  Verona  also  needs  three 

hys,  Padua  two,  Venice  at  least  a  week  ;  Ravenna 

Dot  be  done  under  two  days,  nor  can   Bologna. 

bus,  counting  two  days  for  the  journey  out  and 

ne,  the  five  essential  towns  and  Venice  can  be 

oe   fairly    in    three   weeks;    any    other    towns 

lid    hardly    be    got    into   an    Easter    holiday. 

lor  Easter  will  be  the  period  of    the   year  that 

St  teachers  will  devote  to  such  a  trip.      Only  in 

eptional  years  is  the  weather  at  all  hot  at  this 

t,  and  an  overcoat  will  be  needed  in  the  evening. 

lenice,  however,  is  quite  tolerable  in  September, 

Ifor  those  who  do  not  dislike  heat,  the  summer 

lidays  afford  the  opportunity  of  a  longer  stay. 

[  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  the  least  time,  early 

Vfast  should  be  taken  in  one's  hotel,  lunch  at 

ly  trattoTui  where  one  happens  to  be,  as  much 

'  is  often  wasted  in  returning  to  one's  hotel  in 

middle  of   the  day.      North  Italy,  however, 

J  *ill  be  found  to  retain  many  traces  of  the  Aus- 

occupation.     At  many  hotels  the  chief  meal 

place   at    mid-day,    and   late   dinner   is   an 

eption. 

I  As  to  cost  :  Three  weeks  should  not  cost  more 

I  £"25.     As  has  been  mentioned,  the  travelling 

1  easily  be  kept  under  ^10.      Board  and  lodging 

looe  of  Baedeker's  asterisked  second-class  hotels 

ght  not  to  exceed  eight  lire  a  day  ;  so  for  inci- 

itals  the  travellers   should    have  £'j  or  ^8  in 

nd.     It  is   needless   to   add   that    the   traveller 

should  eat  and  drink  according  to  the  customs  of 

country,  if  he  is  to  keep  well,  and  he  should 

orae  acquainted    with    at    least    some    of    the 

dred-and-one  methods  of    cooking   macaroni 


of  all  sizes.  A  final  word  as  to  luggage :  None 
but  hand  luggage  is  allowed  free  on  Italian  rail- 
ways, and  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  on  the 
formalities  of  booking  large  trunks.  The  traveller 
who  lunits  his  luggage  to  a  Gladstone,  that  can  be 
stowed  in  the  rack,  saves  much  money  and  time 
and  does  not  lose  his  temper.  Consequently  he 
enjoys  his  holiday  more. 


NEW    REGULATIONS    OF     THE     IRISH 
INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION   BOARD. 

THE  Rules  and  Programme  for  1903  were  pub- 
lished in  May,  and  contain  many  changes. 
As  these  tend  to  remove  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  rules  and  programme  for  1902,  they 
will  be  certain  to  meet  with  general  approval.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  point  out  first  the  altera- 
tions, and  then  to  oflTer  one  or  two  criticisms. 

In  the  subjects  of  examination  there  are  two  or 
three  important  alterations.  Music  disappears 
altogether,  and  Drawing  may  no  longer  be  taken 
as  a  separate  subject  in  the  Preparatory  or  Junior 
Grades.  Arithmetic  is  reinstated  in  the  Senior 
Grade,  and  appears  as  a  joint  subject  with 
Algebra.  But  the  most  important  change  is  in 
the  re-modeliing  of  the  two  English  subjects. 
Instead  of  English  Composition,  and  English  in- 
cluding Literature,  History  and  Geography,  we 
have  English  Composition  and  Literature  as  one 
subject,  and  History  and  Geography  as  another. 
Some  change  was  inevitable.  The  home-reading 
course  of  the  1902  programme  was  proved  im- 
practicable, and  has  therefore  been  abandoned. 
A  moderate  amount  of  literature  counting  25  per 
cent,  of  the  paper  has  been  added  to  the  course  for 
English  Composition,  and  History  of  Literature  has 
been  omitted.  To  the  English  and  Irish  History 
and  Geography  of  the  former  programme  is  added 
some  general  European  History.  The  mathemati- 
cal subjects  have  been  slightly  modified,  extended 
in  some  cases,  lessened  in  others.  The  division  of 
Pass  and  Honour  subjects  remains  as  before. 

The  conditions  of  passing  continue  the  same  as 
regards  the  number  of  subjects,  five  in  the  Pre- 
paratory and  six  in  the  other  grades,  but  instead 
of  two  pass  courses  and  three  honour  groups  for 
the  higher  grades,  there  %vill  be  four  distinct  Pass 
and  Honour  courses  :  (i.)  the  Classical,  (ii.)  the 
Modern  Literary,  (iii.)  the  Mathematical,  and 
(iv.)  the  Experimental  Science.  The  compulsory 
subjects  in  each  of  these  are  as  follows:  — (i.)  The 
Classical ;  English  Composition  and  Literature, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  one  mathematical  subject, 
(ii.)  The  Modern  Literary  :  English  Composition 
and  Literature,  two  modern  languages,  one  mathe- 
matical subject,  and  either  Latin  or  Experimental 
Science  and  Drawing,  (iii.)  The  Mathematical : 
English  Composition  and  Literature,  three  mathe- 
matical subjects,  and  either  Latin  or  Experimental 
Science  or  Drawing,  (iv.)  The  Experimental 
Science :     English    Composition  and    Literature, 
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Experimental  Science  and  Drawing,  one  mathe- 
matical subject,  and  either  French  or  German. 
In  the  Senior  Grade  Classical  anil  Modern  Lite- 
rary Courses  Mathematics  are  made  optional  for 
girls.  There  will  be  no  competition  between  these 
courses,  but  to  obtain  exhibitions  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  honours  in  the  Classical  Group  in 
Greek  and  Latin;  in  the  Modern  Literary,  in  two 
of  the  following — French,  German,  Irish  and 
Latin  ;  in  the  Mathematical,  in  two  mathematical 
subjects;  and  in  the  Experimental  Science,  in  Ex- 
perimental Science  and  Drawing,  and  one  mathe- 
matical siil)ject  or  French  or  German.  The  pass 
standard  on  the  pass  papers  remains  the  same,  but 
the  honour  standard  is  reduced  from  30  to  35  per 
cent,  in  the  matliematical  subjects,  and  the  pass 
standard  on  the  corresponding  honour  papers  to 
20  per  cent.  The  Board  also  secure  themselves 
from  any  breakdown  of  the  examination  by  reserv- 
the  power  to  lower  the  percentage  of  pass,  not 
only  for  future  years,  but  also  in  the  present  year. 

The  method  of  awarding  the  school  grant  is 
entirely  changed.  A  partial  return  to  the  old 
system  has  taken  place.  A  capitation  grant  will 
be  made  for  each  student  that  passes,  and  this  will 
be  increased  in  the  case  of  honour  students.  The 
figure  thus  obtained  for  each  school  will  be  called 
the  normal  school  grant  ;  this  may  be  increased, 
if  the  inspector  reports  the  school  as  satisfactory, 
by  lo  per  cent ;  if  highly  satisfactory,  by  20  per 
cent.  This  system  of  grants  is  sure  to  be  severely 
criticised,  although  an  improvement  on  the  old 
method  of  paying  so  much  for  every  hundred 
marks  obtained  by  each  pupil.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  find  an  adequate  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem set  to  the  Board,  viz.,  to  apportion  a  limited 
sum  of  money  fairly  among  all  the  schools.  A 
proper  system  would  allow  the  Board  a  sum  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  endow  every  Irish  school 
satisfactorily.  This  is  at  present  a  dream,  we 
fear,  of  the  distant  future. 

.•\nd  now  for  one  or  two  criticisms.  The  mathe- 
matical courses  can  liardly  be  considered  satis- 
factory, as  no  language  but  English  is  compulsory. 
No  secondary-school  curriculum  is  complete  with- 
out at  least  one  foreign  language.  It  is  diflicult  to 
understand  why  Exp>erimental  Science  and  Drawing 
are  linked  together  as  one  subject  throughout  all 
the  grades.  As  some  drawing  is  necessary  for  the 
study  of  experimental  science,  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  make  it  obligatory  on  all  students 
of  experimental  science  to  reach  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency in  drawing,  and  then  to  leave  them  free 
to  continue  drawing  or  not,  as  they  wish.  Draw- 
ing, apart  from  the  amount  requisite  for  Experi- 
mental Science,  should  constitute  throughout  a 
separate  subject.  So  far,  however,  from  this  being 
the  case,  Drawing  is  not  to  be  a  separate  subject 
at  all,  except  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades. 
In  fact,  the  art  side  of  school  teaching  is  very 
hardly  hit  by  the  new  programme,  as  besides  this 
treatment  of  Drawing,  Music  is  omitted  altogether. 
This  brings  us  lo  a  very  serious  point.  The  two 
years,  1901-2,  1902-3,  have  seen  actually  or  prac- 
tically abolished  four  subjects  which  were  favourite 


ones  in  most  girls'  schools:  Botany,  Dom 
Economy,  Music,  and  Drawing.  Girls'  sch 
have  in  this  a  very  just  cause  of  complaint.  Thei 
programmes  have  been  entirely  revolutionise< 
none  of  the  subjects  which  differentiated  the 
from  boys'  schools  have  been  left  to  them,  i» 
can  it  be  said  that  any  one  of  the  four  courses 
more  suitable  for  girls  than  for  boys.  In  fact,  t 
education  of  boys  and  girls  is  put  upon  an  absoli 
equalit}-.  Finally,  we  see  in  these  new  Rules 
attempt  lo  improve  the  position  of  the  teacher 
of  teaching  as  a  profession.  While  in  Engh 
registration  is  an  accomplislicd  fact,  and  while 
Department  of  Technical  Instruction  insist 
certain  qnalifications  for  the  teachers  of  sciea< 
the  Intermediate  Board  do  nothing,  and  yet  I 
teacher  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  MATHEMATICS 
ASSOCIATION  ON  THE  TEACHI^ 
OF    GEOMETRY. 

Ky  A.  W.  SmnoNs,  M..^. 

.\ssislant  Master  at  Harrow  School,   Hon.  Sec.  nl  the 

.Maiheinalical  Association  Commitlee. 

THE  Mathematical  Association  is  a  txx 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  consider  lb 
burning  question,  the  teaching  of  elemeDtai 
mathematics.  Originally  founded  to  improve  tl 
leaching  of  geometry,  the  .Association  has  alwa; 
numbered  many  mathematical  masters  araoi 
its  members ;  to-day  it  probably  represents  ll 
views  of  the  Public  Schools  better  than  any  oth 
body.  From  the  list  given  below,  it  will  beset 
that  nearly  all  the  big  Public  Schools  within 
reach  of  London  are  represented  on  the  Col 
miltee  which  the  .Association  has  appointed 
report  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics : — 

Mrmbers  ok  the  Committke. — Mr.  J.  Fletcher  MoalM 
Profs.  M.  J.  M.  Hill  (University  College).  W.  H.  H.  Hudi 
(Krn^;'s  College),  A.  Lodge  (R.I.F,.C.,  Cooper's  Hill),  U, 
.Minchin  (R.I.E.C,  Cooper's  Hill),  Messrs.  \V.  M.  W 
(Cheltenham  College),  S.  Bamnrii  (Ruijhy  School),  H. 
Drury  (Marlborough  College),  J.  M.  Dyer  (Eton  Coll(| 
T.  J.  Garstang  (Bedales  Schwil,  Peierstield),  U.  T.  G 
(Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  Dclegac]r)> 
r.mlfrcy  (Winchester  College),  \V.  J.  Grecnslreet  (Mm! 
School,  Stroud),  C.  Hawkins  (Hailevbury  College),  F.  W.  1 
(City  of  London  School),  R.  W.  Hogg  (Christ's  Hos]»1 
H.  T.  Holmes  (Merchant  Taylors'  School),  E.  M.  Ui)| 
(Bedford  Modern  School),  C.  C.  Lynam  (Oxford  Prepual 
School),  C.  Pendlebury  (St.  Paul's  School).  IL  C.  Pta 
(Clifton  College),  W,  N.  Roseveare  (Harrow  School),  C. 
Rumsey  (Dulwich  College),  S.  A.  Saunder  (Wellington  Coll« 
H.  A.  Saunders  (Haileyhury  College),  E.  C.  Sherwood  (W 
minster  School),  A.  W.  Siddons  (Harrow  School,  Hon.  Set 
the  Committee),  C.  O.  Tuckey  (Charterhouse  School),  E. 
Whittaker  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  and  Dr.  K.  S.Mai 
(St.  lUul's  School). 

There  is  a  general  feeling  in  England  that 
school  curriculum  is  bound  by  examinations, 
that  at  present  the  course  which  we  are  com; 
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to  pursue  is  far  from  the  ideal.  This  Committee 
has  tried  to  draw  up  a  list  of  practical  suggestions 
which  might  be  adopted  at  once,  provided  ex- 
iniiners  would  make  the  necessary  changes  in 
tbeir  schedules.  If  examining  bodies  find  that 
llie  Public  Schools  are  in  agreement,  there  is  every 
nee  of  these  changes  being  made ;  but  it  is 
bnous  that  this  agreement  can  only  be  obtained 
Ithe  reforms  suggested  are  moderate  in  character 
easily  adaptable.  It  has  therefore  been  the 
)JKt  of  this  Committee  to  propose  moderate, 
ugh  none  the  less  important,  reforms. 
[The  Report  has  been  sent  to  all  the  schools 
nlioned  in  the  "  Public  Schools  Year  Book," 
I  is  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Mathe- 
Uical  Gazette.  Criticism,  favourable  or  unfavour- 
e,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Committee,  and 
1  be  carefully  considered  before  the  Fteport  (in 
[modified  form  if  needs  be)  is  presented  to  the 

ncipal  examining  bodies. 
[Before  considering  the  proposals,  it  is  interest- 
;  to  note  that  the  Oxford  Local  Regulations'  for 
03  go  even  further  than  the  Committee  dared  to 
ggest ;  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
ndicate'  is,  we  believe,  considering  the  question, 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  for 
ne  time  set  an  excellent  example  in  the  Army 
INavy  entrance  examination  papers. 
[It  may  be  considered  that  many  of  the  sugges- 
ns  are  too  obvious  to  be  worthy  of  mention  :  for 
ance : — 

Jt  is  desirable  that  a  first  introduction  In  geometr)'  should  not 
llbnnal,  but  experimental,  with  use  of  instruments  and  nume- 
1  measurements  and  calculations. 

[This  is  almost  a  platitude,  but  nevertheless  the 
"Hce  is  only  followed  in  very  few  preparatory  or 
bblic  schools,  the  reason,  no  doubt,  being  that  it 

ns  not   to  pay  ;  very  few  examiners  have  set 

stions  on  this  work  in  the  past.  But  even 
ough  it  may  not  pay  directly,  it  would  certainly 
tty  in  the  long  run  ;  but  the  Report  goes  on  to 
fgest  that  Public  School  Entrance,  University, 

1  other  examinations  should  recognise  the  value 

this  work  and  encourage  it  by  setting  questions 
I  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  schoolmasters 
I  not  regard  the  work  with  favour ;  they  dread 
mechanical  and  mere  memory  work  of  geo- 
letrical  drawing,  as  geometrical  drawing  is  so 
Ben  taught ;  but  deductive  geometry  is  helped  by 
[good  eye,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  terms 
'  is  essential ;  failure  in  deductive  geometry, 
Wh  in  doing  riders  and  understanding  proposi- 

os,  is  in  most  cases  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge 
'geometrical  facts,  and  it  is  just  here  that  practi- 

Iwork  is  a  great  help. 
^  A  well  thought-out  course  of  this  work  prepares 

I  mmd  for  deductive  geometry  before  the  pupil 

Vljlrmft  fivm  t>it  Krfiattmi.—"  Qunticm'.  will  be  Kt  so  lu  ta  brinR 
^afar  u  potftibVe  x  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  gcomcIo-,_ .1  smaller 

^^■tJaftthan  h«rctofor«  consijung  of  proposiuons  as  enunciated  in  Kuclid. 

j  Mdaian  which  5bow»  an  accurate  method  of  geometrical   reasoning 

U  U  Kcepced.     No  question  will  be  Ml  inrolving  necessarily  the  use  of 

^(nucr  Ijum  two  right  angles." 
,     Gt«B«rica!  OTOofsof  the  tkfcrems'm  Book  11.  will  not  be  insisted  on." 
l*lt  to  reporter]  thai  the  Syndicate   ha.s  appointed  a  special  committee, 
l^ljlC  IB<  Master  of  Sidney  SustCA,  Ptol.   Fors>tb,  Dr.   Hubaon,  and 
<■  Cviaf,  t»  consider  tbc  resnUtiotu  relating  to  mathematics. 


is  old  enough  to  begin  the  stricter  study.  But 
such  work  should  not  be  merely  introductory;  it 
should  be  continued  right  through  the  deductive 
course.  The  result  of  VI.  2,  for  example,  is  much 
more  clearly  understood  if  the  lines  are  actually 
measured,  and  the  ratio  worked  out  to  two  or 
three  significant  figures.  Quite  lately  I  personally 
have  even  found  it  a  help,  in  beginning  inversion 
with  advanced  pupils,  to  invert  a  circle  by  care- 
fidly  plotting  out  the  inverses  of  a  series  of  points 
on  the  circle. 

So  much  for  the  experimental  course ;  now  for 
the  formal  course. 

Since  pupils  will  have  been  already  familiarised  with  the 
principal  constructions  of  Euclid  before  they  begin  their  study 
C'i  formal  geometry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  course  of  construc- 
tions should  be  regarded  as  quite  distinct  from  the  course  of 
theorems.  The  two  courses  will  probably  be  studied  side  by 
side,  but  great  freeilom  should  be  allowed  to  the  teacher  as  to 
the  order  in  which  he  takes  ihe  different  constructions. 

This  division  into  two  parallel  courses  has 
already  been  adopted  on  the  continent  and  is 
followed  in  the  A.I.G.T.  geometry. 

The  &>mmiLtee  propose,  with  a  view  to  making  the  course  of 
theorems  iitdependent  of  methods  of  construction,  that  no  proof 
of  a  theorem  should  be  considered  invalid  by  reason  of  an 
assumption  that  a  line  or  angle  may  be  divided  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts  or  that  a  line  may  Ije  drawn  from  any  point  in  any 
assigned  direction  and  of  any  assigned  length,  or  that  any  figure 
may  be  duplicated  or  placed  in  any  position. 

Without  sacrificing  rigidity,  such  assumptions 
would  undoubtedly  simplify  the  proofs  of  many 
theorems.  For  example,  an  easy  proof  of  I.  5  by 
I.  4  can  be  given  if  we  assume  the  necessary 
existence  of  a  bisector  to  every  angle  (which  is 
very  different  from  assuming  that  we  know  how  to 
construct  that  bisector). 

It  will  probably  be  a  disappointment  to  many 
that  the  Committee  consider  it  wise  for  the  present 
to  retain  "Euclid's  logical  order.'  Most  teachers 
feel  that  a  standard  order  is  essential  in  England, 
because  boys  are  constantly  passing  from  master 
to  master,  besides  passing  from  preparatory  to 
public  school,  and  also  because  of  our  system  of 
examinations.  (The  Oxford  Local  Authorities  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  do  not  seem  to 
consider  the  latter  reason  to  be  of  any  weight.) 
What  this  standard  order  should  be  is  very  open 
to  question,  and  the  proposal  of  such  an  order 
might  have  entirely  wrecked  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval which  it  is  hoped  will  be  accorded  to  this 
Report,  p-urther  than  that,  the  standard  order 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  discussed.  Professor 
Lodge  has  proposed  '  an  order  for  the  theorems  in 
the  first  32  propositions  of  Euclid,  Book  I,,  and  of 
course  there  are  the  A.I.G.T.  geometry  and  other 
books,  both  foreign  and  English ;  but  very  few  of 
these  have  been  properly  considered,  except  by 
a  small  minority  of  the  mathematical  teachers  of 
this  country.  When  the  matter  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed, if  a  standard  order  is  really  necessary,  the 
Mathematical  Association  would  be  a  most  suitable 


^  Naiurtt  April  loth,  190X. 
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body  to  draw  it  up.     But  this  is  looking  into  the 
future ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  for  the  present — 

It  is  not  propoud  to  interl'ere  wiih  the  logical  order  of 
Euclid's  series  of  theorems— in  other  words,  it  is  not  proposed 
to  introduce  nny  order  of  theorems  that  would  render  invalid 
Euclid's  proof  of  any  piuposition. 

But  in  order  to  give  as  much  freedom  as  possible, 
subject  to  this  restriction,  the  Report  recommends 
that— 

As  far  as  possible,  proofs  of  theorems  should  be  based  on  first 
principles,  and  long  chains  of  dependent  propositions  should  be 
avoided. 

And  also,  that — 

Viooi  oi  congfuetice  by  superposition,  and,  in  particular,  proof 
of  symmetry  about  a  line  by  folding,  should  be  considered  funda- 
mental methods  of  proof. 

The  following  clause  is  important : — 
In  pass  examinations  it  is  desirable  that  the  system  should 
be  gradually  introduced  of  requiting  that  a  candidate,  in  order 
to  secure  a  pass,  should  evince  some  power  besides  that  of  being 
able  to  write  out  bookwork. 

A  boy  who  can  write  out  propositions  in  perfect 
style,  but  cannot  do  riders,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  mastered  the  elementary  principles  of  de- 
ductive geometry  ;  and,  unless  he  does  many  riders 
in  the  very  early  stages,  he  is  so  slow  in  grasping 
the  later  propositions  that  much  time  is  lost — more 
than  would  be  spent  over  such  earlier  riders. 
Examiners  can  do  much  to  encourage  the  solu- 
tion of  riders,  but  the  whole  matter  really  rests 
with  the  teachers.  No  good  can  be  done  by  cram- 
ming a  few  stock  riders;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
more  time  is  devoted  to  teaching  boys  how  to 
tackle  them,  the  results  will  be  beneficial  in  every 
way.  This,  no  doubt,  is  fully  recognised  by 
mathematicians ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  many  schools,  especially  preparatory  schools, 
geometry  is  taught  by  men  who  have  had  no 
special  mathematical  training. 

The  Committee  propose  the  omission  of  many  of 
Euclid's  propositions,  partly  in  order  that  more 
time  may  be  left  for  the  teaching  of  riders  and 
practical  work  with  instruments,  leading  up  to 
future  propositions,  and  partly  because  there  are 
many  propositions  which  are  unnecessary  and  of 
little  interest,  or  the  logical  value  of  which  is 
understood  by  very  few — possibly  by  none  until 
some  years  later. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  theorems 
which  it  is  proposed  to  retain  in  the  first  three 
books  : — 

1.— 4,  s.  6.  8,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  ao,  21,  24,  25,  26, 
27.  28,  29,  30,  32-41,  43,  47.  48. 

II.— I  7,  12,  13. 

III.— 3,  7.  8.  9,  14,  IS,'  20,  21,  22,  26,  27,  28,  29,  31,  32, 
3$.  36.  37- 

As  stated  above,  it  was  considered  unwise  to 
propose  any  definite  detailed  order  at  present,  but 
it  is  suggested  that  Book  II.  should  be  taken  after 
111.32. 

Under  the  head  of  Theorems  in  Book  I.,  the 
following  points,  among  others,  are  suggested  :— 

1  See  below  uoder  Book  III. 


Sa 


That  8  be  proved  by  placing  the  triangles  in  oppodti 

That  proofs  of  24  by  19,  which  are  incomplete,  <] 
amended  ;  but  that  proof  by  20  should  be  preferred. 

That  26  be  proved  by  superposition. 

That,  in  connection  with  I.,  4,  8,  36,  the  follow 
position  be  introduced  : — 

Two  rig/itangled   Irianglts   wkiek  havt  thtir    hjr^ 
equal,  and  one  sidt  of  one  equal  lo  one  side  of  th*  A 
congruent,      (This   can    be    proved     by    placing    the 
in  opposition  with  their  equal  sides  coincident,  and  app 
5  and  26. ) 

That  the  following  propositions  be  introduced : — 

(1)  The  lotus  of  points  equidistant  from  two  given 
the  perpendicular  bisector  of  the  line  joining  Ike  given  pt 

(2)  The  locus  of  points  equidistan'  from  two  given  iiU 
straight  lines  is  the  pair  of  bisectors  of  the  angles  ^| 
the  given  liius.  ^B 

That  Playfnir's  axiom  is  preferable  to  Euclid's  12th  a 

That  it  should  be  proved  (for  commensurables)  that 

of  a  parallelogram  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  i 

of  its  iKtse  and  height,  and  the  area  of  a  triangle 

product. 

Book  III. — It  is  suggested  that  there  si 
a  preliminary  discussion  of  some  of  the 
mental  properties  of  the  circle — the  course  sk 
out  in  the  Report  would  certainly  rendi 
necessary  in  an  ordinary  school-course  such 
sitions  as  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  the  interest  of 
is  purely  philosophical.     It  is  also  proposed- 

That  the  "  limit"  definition  of  a  tangent  be  allowed. 

That  16,  18,  19,  be  replaced  by  the  proiiosition,  The 
at  any  point  of  a  circle  and  the  radius  lo  the  point  of  cm 
at  right  angles  10  oiu  another:  with  the  corollary.  One  1 
one  tangent  can  Ire  drawn  at  any  point  of  a  circle. 

That  26,  27,  be  slated  as  one  proposition,  and  be 
by  superposition,  and  that  the  equality  of  the  sectors  b( 
as  a  corollary, 

Book  II. — The  Report  suggests  : —       ^ 

That  the  following  definitions  of  a  rectangle  and  a  i^ 
accepted  : — 

A  rectangle  is  a  parallelogram  which  has  one  of  its 
right  angle. 

A  square  is  a  rectangle  which  has  two  adjacent  lidea  1 

That  thcise  proofs  are  preferable  which  do  not  mak 
the  diagonal. 

That  illustration  from  algebra  ought  to  be  given  whi 
is  pos-tible. 

Book  VI. — Here,  again,  the  Report  laysst 
the  value  of  experimental  work,  and  poir 
that  "  practical  problems  in  heights  and  dis 
can  be  solved  by  quite  young  pupils,  and  art 
most  interesting  exercises."     Later  on   it  s 

In  connection  with  the  formal  course,  as  soon  as  1 
position  that  equiangular  triangles  are  similar  has  been 
the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  can  be  defined  (if  this 
been  done  earlier  in  the  experimental  course).  In  1 
make  the  meanings  and  importance  of  these  funcCk 
deeply  into  the  pupil's  mind,  numerical  examples  sh 
given  on  light-anglcd  triangles  (heights  and  distances 
should  be  worked  with  the  help  of  four-figure  tables. 

In  this  way  the  pupil  will  be  at  once  tau 
apply  his  deductive  geometry,  and  thus  i 
will  be  added  to  the  work.    The  Report  su 
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Tint  10  ordinary  school-course  should  not  be  required  to 
dide  inconimensurables — in  other  words,  that  in  such  a 
!  all  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  should  be  treated  as 
Qtable. 

The  treatment  of  incommensurables  is  thus  to 
t postponed  and  regarded  as  a  branch  of  higher 
whematics  ;  this  is  what  is  already  done  in  most 
ois,  I  believe.  None  but  the  best  sclioo!-boy 
•thematicians  could  ever  appreciate  the  logic  of 

did's  treatment  of  Books  V.  and  VI. ;  many  of 
who  read  these  books  fail  to  grasp  their 
inty,  and  regard  the  work  as  a  clever,  though 

ome,  way  of  escaping  a  little  algebra.  Besides 
li,  the  Committee  suggest : — 

at,  in  the  ordinary  school-course,  reciprocal  proportion 
lid  be  dropped  and  compounding  replaced  by  multiplying. 

I  all  stalements  of  ratio  may  be  made  in  fractional  form, 
I  (he  sign  =  used  instead  of  :: 

These  three  recommendations  will  remove  much 
is  formidable  in  Book  VI.,  and  so  will  enable 

oy  boys  to  grasp  the  essential  facts  about  similar 

ires  which   would  otherwise   be   partly  if  not 

oUy  obscured  from  them  because  of  the  diffi- 

Ities  in    Euclid's   treatment   of    ratio  and    pro- 

tion. 

two  methods  of  proving  VI.  i  are  suggested. 

I  the  first  proof  a  common  measure  of  the  two 
i  is  taken ;  the  second  depends  on  a  proposition 

egested  as  an  addition  to  Book  I.' 

The  adoption  of   the  following  proposition   is 

oposed: — 

flw»  triangles  (or  puralUlograms)  have  ont  angle  ef  the  ttu 

Hi  It  ciu  atiglt  of  the  other,  their  area;  are  profortional  to 

\inu  of  tkt  reetanglts  ctntained  by  the  iidts  about  the  equal 

|tri. 

119  lollowt  immediately  in  the  form,    The  areas  of  similar 

'gUs  are  proportional  to  the  squares  on  corresponding  sides, 
[sian  be  deduced  as  in  Euclid. 

I  follows  It  once. 
|t4,  15,  16,   17,  21,   33,   24,    26,   27,   38,  29,  32  should  be 
llUcd. 

I  In  the  above  we  have  noticed  the  more  important 
1  the  Committee's  suggestions.  The  whole  Re- 
i "  is  the  outcome  of  many  meetings,  and  of 
fclonged  deliberation  on  the  more  drastic  of  tlie 
ges  proposed.  It  affords  striking  evidence,  if 
were  needed,  of  the  fact  that  mathematical 
chers  are  neither  unconscious  of  nor  indifferent 
^the  condition  of  things  so  forcibly  depicted  at 
!  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  It  is 
ttilying  to  note  that  the  counsels  of  the  Coni- 
htee  were  on  the  whole  pervaded  by  singular 
«nimity. 

["Similar  reports  will  shortly  be  issued  on  the 
thing;  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  The  reports 
*tn  as  a  whole  will  represent  a  body  of  opinion 
""ch  cannot  be  ignored,  and  should  have  a  whole- 
>nie  effect  upon  the  future  of  mathematical  teach- 
'm  this  country." 


1  Lait  paragraph  in  Book  I.  above 


A  NEW  FRENCH  DICTIONARY.* 

IT  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
attractive  about  what  this  "  Wordbook " 
claims  to  be  ;  it  is  described  on  the  title-page 
as  ''a  dictionary  with  indication  of  pronunciation, 
etymologies,  and  dates  of  earliest  appearance  of 
French  words  in  the  language."  When  we  look 
into  the  book  more  closely,  we  find  that  in  the 
French-English  part  we  have  practically  an 
abridgment  of  the  well-known  "  Dictioanaire 
General  de  la  Langue  Fran<;aise  "  compiled  by 
Hatzfeld,  Darmesteter  and  Thomas.  No  better 
work  could  have  been  chosen  as  a  basis ;  all  that 
was  required  was  to  reduce  it  to  convenient  com- 
pass by  making  a  judicious  selection  from  the 
materials  contained  in  that  invaluable  book,  and 
to  give  good  English  renderings  of  the  French 
explanations. 

In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  work  has  been  carried  out,  it  may  be 
useful  to  set  down  a  few  typical  instances.  We 
liappened  to  take  the  beginning  of  "  F  "  : 

F :  parler  par  B  et  par  F,  rendered  "curse  and  swear" 
[should  be  "  use  foul  language  "]. 

Fabuleux :  as  "familiar"  meanings  are  given  "incredible, 
imaginary  "  [only  the  former  is  "  familiar  "]. 

FofOH  :  one  of  the  meanings  given  is  "  materials  furnished  to 
a  workman "  [an  unjustifiable  deduction  from  travailler  li 
fofenl ;  je  vais  te  servir  (Tun  plat  de  via  fafon  is  translated,  *'  I 
am  going  to  do  you  a  good  turn."  [H.  D.  T.  quote  this  from 
Mol.  Etourdi,  II.  10,  and  render  te  jouer  un  ban  tour,  "play 
you  a  trick,  show  you  what  I  can  do  "] ;  en  fofon  du  monde, 
rendered  "  not  at  all  "  [should  have  tie,  as  in  the  quotation  in 
H.  D.  T.  ;  but  hardly  worth  admitting] ;  sans  famous,  "  without 
any  ado  "  [the  more  common  sans  fafon  is  not  mentioned,  and 
the  renderings  "  without  ceremony,  free  and  easy,"  are  not 
given]  ;  point  de  Jofons  is  marked  as  obsolete  [it  is  quite 
common;  ti.  D.  T.  single  out  some  special  uses  of  it  as 
vieilli] ;  the  expression  ne  faites  pas  defafons  is  not  given. 

Fatloir :  comme  il  faut  "as  is  proper  "  [the  only  rendering 
given]  ;  peu  s'en  faut,  "there  is  little  lacking"  [the  obvious 
"  very  nearly  "  is  not  given]. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  English-French  part ;  we 
chance  upon  page  713.  Here  we  notice  the 
words  "  bedevil,  bedewy,  bedismal,  bedye,  befor- 
tune,"  which  are  surely  out  of  place  in  a  dictionary 
where  so  much  important  matter  is  omitted. 
There  are  three  mistakes  in  spelling :  engraistr 
(for  engraisser),  an  gardes  (for  aux  garden),  and 
"  befuddled  "  (for  "  befiddled  "—at  least  the  ren- 
dering fo»  du  violm  and  the  place  (before  "  befit  ") 
suggest  this  qtieer  word).  The  French  for  "  roast 
beef"  is  not  given;  "beerhouse"  is  rendered 
titvertie  (no  mention  of  brasserie)  ;  deja  is  not  given 
among  the  renderings  of  "  before,"  nor  avant  de 
with  infinitive;  under  "beg"  we  search  in  vain 
for  "  to  beg  pardon."  (On  turning  to  "  pardon,'" 
we  find  "  to  ask  anyone  [sic]  pardon.")  This 
leads  us  to  look  up  some  other  common  phrases, 
and  we  fail  to  find  these  (taken  quite  at  random) : 

I  "The  French  mid  Eniclish  Wordbook."  By  H.  Edgren,  Ph.».,  and 
P.  I).  Burnet,  M.A.,  wiih  an  Exphuuuor)-  PicTace  by  K.  J.  Lloyd,  D.LiL, 
M.A.    (Heinemann.)    1902. 
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"  to  drive  a  bargain  " — "  to  drive  to  despair  " — "  to 
draw  the  line  at" — "  to  draw  (a  person)  out" — 
"  to  drop  a  letter,  a  word  or  two  " — "  to  drink 
up  " — "  to  drink  out  of  a  glass."  On  comparing 
our  old  friends  Tarver  and  Gasc,  we  are  struck 
by  the  great  superiority  of  these  books,  as  far  as 
the  store  of  idioms  and  the  translations  are  con- 
cerned. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  in  this  re- 
spect the  "  Wordbook  "  is  wanting.  Nor  is  the 
student  of  philology  likely  to  prefer  this  book  to 
the  handy  little  volume  by  Laurent  and  Richardot 
or  the  fuller  details  in  H.  D.  T.  The  addition  of 
the  date  of  first  appearance  may  at  first  sight 
seem  a  convenience :  yet  in  many  cases  it  is  de- 
ceptive, for  the  majority  of  words  that  can  be 
dated  are  mots  savants,  and  it  often  happens  that 
these  were  coined  in  one  century,  but  not  gene- 
rally used,  and  then  reinvented  two  or  three 
centuries  later,  when  they  really  became  part  of 
the  language. 

Can  the  book  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  pro- 
nouncing dictionary  of  French  and  English  ?  The 
compilers  have  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  R.  J. 
Lloyd,  one  of  our  leading  phoneticians.  He  has 
supplied  a  brief  yet  very  valuable  account  of 
French  and  English  pronunciation  ;  but  he  has  ac- 
cepted— we  do  not  believe  he  devised — a  system  of 
representing  the  sounds  which  is  altogether  unfor- 
tunate. The  objection  he  raises  to  a  re-spelling  of 
the  words  in  phonetic  transcript  (such  as  that  of 
the  Association  Plionctiquc  IniemationaU)  is  quite  un- 
sound :  he  maintains  that  it  gives  the  student  two 
forms  of  the  word  to  remember  instead  of  one.  If 
this  were  true,  it  would  apply  with  almost  equal 
force  to  the  method  of  indicating  the  pronunciation 
which  he  prefers  ;  for  instance,  if  an  English  word 
contained  an  s,  the  French  student  would  have  to 
remember  with  which  of  four  different  signs  it  is 
printed  in  the  book,  viz.,  simple  s,  or  s  with  a  dot 
under  it,  or  s  with  a  straight  line  under  it,  or  s  with 
a  curved  line  under  it.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Dr.  Lloyd  seems  to  be  leaving  out  of  account  the 
difference  between  what  (for  want  of  a  better 
term)  we  may  call  the  eye  picture  and  the  ear 
picture,  the  written  and  the  spoken  form  of  the 
word.  It  is  not  a  question  of  learning  off  two  eye- 
pictures,  one  representing  the  written,  the  other 
the  spoken  form  ;  but  rather  the  written  form  is 
learnt  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sounds  that  are 
associated  with  it.  The  use  of  a  pronouncing 
dictionary  is  simply  to  correct  what  is  faulty,  and 
to  give  help  where  the  speaker  is  doubtful. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  AF  alphabet  falls  to  the  ground,  we  regret  that 
it  was  not  adopted  in  this  dictionary.  Nothing  is 
more  hostile  to  the  spreading  of  sound  views  on 
phonetics  than  the  multiplication  of  alphabets  and 
other  methods  of  indicating  the  pronunciation. 
What  the  compilers  should  have  given  us  was  the 
Michaelis-Passy  dictionary  "  the  other  way  round," 
i.t.,  the  phonetic  form  after  the  conventional ;  they 
have  missed  a  great  opportunity. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  show  the  undoubted 
ingenuity  of  this  attempt,  nor  to  discuss  its  weak 


points,  for  such  we  consider,  for  instance,  the  I 
that  the  same  diacritics  are  used  to  represent 
the  sound  of  o  in  French  repos  and  that  of  o 
English  into,  and  (b)  the  sound  of  a  in  French^ 
and  the  first  vowel  in  English  laudation.  VV'e  a 
miss  a  clear  statement  of  the  salient  different 
between  Northern  and  Southern  English. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  carping  criticism  that  ' 
make  these  remarks ;  it  is  rather  in  sorrow 
seeing  a  happy  thought  inadequately  carried  oi 
As  a  dictionary  of  the  two  languages  the  book 
no  better  than  many  others  and  inferior  to  severa 
it  is  not  full  enough  to  be  of  use  as  an  etymologic 
dictionary ;  it  is  inconvenient  as  a  pronouncii 
dictionary.  Even  with  the  get-up  we  are  w 
altogether  satisfied.  The  printing  certainly 
good,  but  the  outside  is  ugly.  For  some  reaso 
or  other,  the  edges  are  half  blue  and  half  red;  thi 
has  no  practical  value,  for  blue  does  not  necessaril] 
mean  "  French-English,"  nor  red  "  English 
French. '  If  these  words  had  been  printed  acros 
the  edges,  it  would  have  served  a  useful  purpose 
and  been  less  offensive  to  the  eye. 


THE   ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICV 

EVEN  if  it  were  possible  to  give  in  tba 
columns  an  adequate  notice  of  the  mai 
important  articles  in  these  two  new  volum 
of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"such  a  detaili 
notice  is  unnecessary.  The  work  is  in  evfl 
respect  an  impressive  literary  monument,  almo 
every  detail  of  which  will  beai  critical  8 
amination. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  ninth  edition,  whi< 
may  be  said  to  have  brought  to  a  focus  the  knol 
ledge  existing  about  twenty  years  ago,  has  with 
the  past  year  or  two  found  its  way  into  librari 
and  households  which  formerly  couH  not  aspire 
the  dignity  of  possessing  it.  Th  r'  twenty-fo 
volumes  which  thus  carried  the  torch  of  leamil 
into  new  places  are  to  be  supplemer.ted  by  otho 
(like  the  two  under  notice)  which,  to  pursue  tl 
hyperbole,  will  e.xtend  the  area  of  enlightenmed 
The  whole  work  will  thus  present  a  comprehensr 
and  essentially  complete  view  of  the  p^iition 
human  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the^wennal 
century. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  describe  the  contents' 
the  two  new  volumes  of  this  supplement  to  t 
'*  Encyclopjedia  " — the  definite  article  is  merit 
— we  recommend  the  reader  to  send  for  a 
the  large  pamphlet  containing  specimen  pa^ 
details  as  to  the  contents  and  contributors.  Hi 
we  will  only  remark  that  among  the  subjects  di 
with  in  the  two  volumes  which  have  been  publis 
are :  all  geographical  divisions  and  places  havil 
names  between  Aachen  and  Chicacole,  Biographi 
from  Aasen  to  Chevreul,  Accumulators,  Acetyl 

■"The  EncycionKdia  BrilannicA.  '  Edited  by  Sir  D.  M.  Wft^ 
K.CI.K.,  K.C.V.d  -.Ur.  \.T.  Hadle;,  Prnidcnt  of  Yale  Uainnity : 
Hugh  Chtiholm,  B.A.  Vol.  XXV.  A-Av^  x\.  +  SoS  pp.  Vol.  X] 
Ats— Cm.    xxiL  -y  763  pp.    (Ulack.    Also  Tht  Timn.) 
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.£ther,  Algae,  Algebra,  Algebraic  Forms,  Alloys, 
Aluminiura,  Amphibia,  Anatomy,  Arclia&ology 
iClassical),  Argon,  Art-teaching  and  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Atmospheric  Electricity,  Bacteriology, 
Billoons,  Birds,  Boilers,  Bridge,  Bridges,  Cancer, 
Cberaistry,  and  Chess.  Each  of  the  articles  is  an 
I  JOthoritative  statement  upon  the  subject  dealt 
'  h,  many  of  them  are  excellently  illustrated ; 
I,  where  desirable,  lists  of  standard  works  are 
jen  for  the  benefit  of  the  inquirer  who  wishes 
lleam  more  than  can  be  brought  within  the 
Bpass  of  a  single  article. 

|b  conclusion,  we  wish  only  to  remark  that  the 

';  of  consulting  standard  works  when  interested 

subject  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  cuiti- 

There  is  no  work  tljat  responds  so  surely 

!  desire  for  information  as  the  "  Encyclopaedia 

unica";    therefore  it  is  an  essential  part  of 

equipment    of  a    library  of  any   pretensions, 

!  regarded  as  a  monument  to  respect,  a  seer 

Dsult,  and  a  master  key  to  the  stores  of  human 

►ledge. 


pE  EDUCATION    OF    OFFICERS    FOR 
THE  ARMY, 

JROM  the  very  beginning  of  the  South  African 
war,    the   authorities  have  expressed  them- 
selves dissatisfied  with  both  the  general  and 
nical   education   of  officers,  and  it  has  been 
at  that   their   early    training   has   not    been 
ducted  on  proper  lines.     In  April  of  last  year  a 
amittee  (including    Mr.  Akers-Douglas,   M.P., 
[Michael  los'er.  Dr.  Warre  and  Mr.  Walker) 
appointed    to   consider   what    changes   were 
irable  in  training  candidates  for  the  Army,  and 
her  the  abolition  or  improvement  of  Wool- 
>and  Sandhurst  was  advisable.     After  holding 
f-ooe   sittings    and    examining    seventy-three 
5,  they  issued  their  report  on  May  31st. 
one   who   has   ever   had    to   do   with    the 
ition   of  candidates  for  the  Army  will  most 
ily  approve  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the 
Braittee  have  arrived. 

1  far  as  it  touches  the  education  of  candidates 
they  enter  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich,  the 
W  condemns  the  present  entrance  examination 
extensive  ;  there  is  no  adequate  provision 
the  candidate  is  well  grounded  in  such 
lant  subjects  as  English  and  mathematics, 
|4»t  many  officers  cannot  write  a  passable  letter 
l^dtiw  up  a  report.  They  lack  those  habits  of 
acy  which  are  acquired  by  a  thorough  train- 
I  elementary  mathematics.  The  counting  of 
mark  made  puts  a  premium  on  the  mere 
orary  acquisition  of  unassimilated  knowledge, 
the  training  in  the  mother  tongue  is  by  no 
las  thorough  as  it  should  be. 
Committee  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Unre  regulations  for  entrance  to  Sandhurst  and 
I  Woolwich  should  be  as  follows: — 
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I.  The  limits  of  ace  should  be  17  and  19  for  Woolwich,  and 
the  same  for  Sandhurst,  if  a  two  years'  course  is  made  com- 
pulsor}'.  If  the  course  at  Sandhurst  be  only  eighteen  months, 
the  limits  should  be  17)  and  19J. 

II.  The  subjects  of  examination  should  be  as  follows  : — 


Class  I. 


Marks 


(1)  English. — Composition,  Pricis,  Outlines  of  Eng- 
lish History  and  General  Geography     ...         ...         ...       3,000 

(2)  Malhtmatics   I.  —  Including   Arithmetic     (espe-        ' 
cially  coniracied  melhuds),  Elementary  Mensuration, 
Geometrical  Drawing  (including  u.se  of  the  Marquois 
Scales),   Plane  Geometry,  Algebra  (including   surds), 
Elementary  Trigonometry  and  Mechanics        3.000 

(3)  French  [or  German).  — Translation,  Composition, 
Outlines  of  History  and  Geography       2,0OO 

(4)  Latin. — Translation,  Composition,  Outlines  of 
Roman  History  and  Geography...  ...         .,,  ...        2, 000 

(5)  Physics. — Hydrostatics,  Heat,  Magnetism  and 
Voltaic  Electricity  2,000 

(6)  Chtmistry 2,000 

Class  II. 

(7)  McUhematics  //.—Part  I.  ;  Algebra  (including 
binomial  theorem),  Solid  Geometry,  Higher  Trigono- 
metry, Statics  and  Dynamics      1,000 

Part  II.:  Conies  and  Elements  of  the  Calculus       1,000 

(8)  German  (or  FrtHch)  3,000 

(9)  Greek  2,0OO 

III.  All  candidates  must  take  up  the  first  three  subjects  and 
one  of  the  following  three,  and  gain  a  certain  minimum  of 
marks  in  them. 

IV.  Woolwich  candidates  must  also  take  up  and  gain 
a  minimum  in  Mathematics  II.,  Part  I.  They  may  take  up 
in  all  six  subjects. 

V.  Other  candidates  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  np  mote 
than  6ve  subjects. 

VI.  Ail  candidates  may  take  up  Freehand  Drawing  as  an 
extra  voluntary  subject,  for  which  a  maximum  of  250  marks  will 
be  given. 

The  Committee  agree  in  condemning  the  present 
type  of  modern-language  papers,  in  which  there  is 
too  great  a  tendency  to  encourage  cram  and  super- 
ficial knowledge  by  setting  catch  questions  in 
Grammar  and  Literature.  This  point  has  been 
urged  in  The  School  World  for  some  time  past. 
They  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  colloquial 
portion  of  the  examination  should  be  made  more 
searching.  In  all  the  compulsory  subjects  in 
Class  I.,  the  Committee  recommend  that  a  qualify- 
ing standard  should  be  maintained  such  as  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Examination  Board  in  their  examinations  for 
higher  certificates. 

Although  the  Committee  are  in  favour  of  the 
retention  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  as  military 
colleges,  they  recommend  that  both  of  them 
should  be  enlarged,  and  that  the  cadets  should 
spend  six  weeks  every  summer  in  camp.  The 
military  instructors  instead  of  being  picked  men 
are  somewhat  looked  down  upon  by  their  col- 
leagues. The  military  subjects  are  taught  too 
much  theoretically  indoors,  and  not  enough 
practically  out  of  doors.    There  is  also  a  general 


lack  of  supervision,  each  professor  being  a  law 
unto  himself.  They  recommend,  in  order  to 
remedy  this  bad  state  of  things,  that  the  senior 
instructors  should  be  selected  Staff  College 
graduates,  who  should  be  rewarded  for  good  work 
by  additional  pay  and  accelerated  promotion. 
More  time  should  be  allotted  to  tactics,  and  less 
to  military  administration  and  law.  The  number 
of  instructors  should  be  increased,  and  all  in- 
structional duties  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  non- 
commissioned officers.  In  order  to  induce  cadets 
to  work,  no  one  should  receive  a  commission  unless 
he  had  gained  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent,  in  each 
subject  in  the  final  examination,  and  a  total  of 
60  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate. 

The  only  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
with  which  we  cannot  agree  is  in  their  proposal 
to  abolish  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  at 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  More  especially  do  we 
fail  to  understand  the  reason  for  this,  as  the  Com- 
mittee rightly  insist  on  the  importance  of  modern 
languages  to  an  officer  by  making  one  an  essential 
subject  for  the  entrance  examination  and  by  ad- 
vising that  extra  daily  pay  should  be  given  to  all 
officers  who  pass  the  interpreter's  examination.  It 
seems  to  us  a  pity  that  there  should  be  such  a 
break  in  these  subjects  during  a  cadet's  stay  at  one 
of  these  military  colleges. 

Another  point  the  Committee  have  not  sufficiently 
insisted  upon  is  that  the  future  instructors  should 
not  only  be  clever  students  and  officers,  but  also 
capable  teachers.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  few 
military  instructors  do  anything  but  repeat  the 
words  of  text-books  in  their  lectures  ;  and  many  of 
them  in  talking  to  their  pupils  pour  contempt  openly 
on  the  Sandhurst  course.  The  first  duty  of  every 
teacher  is  to  believe  in  his  own  work.  We  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  acted  upon,  no  longer  will  keenness  for 
their  professsion  be  out  of  fashion,  and  that  the 
promotion  of  the  young  oflScer  will  in  future  depend 
on  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  may  show,  and 
not  upon  his  means  or  his  influential  feminine  re- 
lations. 


EDUCATION     AND    THE    STATE.' 

THE  responsible  reviewer  who  approaches  this 
book  with  the  air  of  light  enjoyment  which 
he  associates  with  most  deliverances  on  the 
history  of  education  soon  finds  that,  though  his 
reading  is  not  without  its  proper  pleasure,  here  is 
a  very  solid  piece  of  work.  Mr.  de  Montmorency's 
book  is,  indeed,  full  of  meat  very  conscientiously 
and  deftly  packed  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
history  of  the  State's  connexion  with  education 
which  is  to  be  found  in  English.  Sir  Henry 
Craik's  little  handbook  of  many  years  ago  has  long 


'  *'Suite  Intervention  in  English  Education."      By  J.  E.  G.  de  Mont- 
BMnocx.    366  pp.    (Cambridge  University  Presi.)    si. 


remained  the  only  resume  of  the  case  available ;  b 
the  compact  volume  before  us  covers  Sir  Henry 
ground  down  to  1833  and  much  else  besides. 

If  a  review  would  duly  inform  readers  of  Th 
School  World  what  the  book  contains,  there 
no  method  more  appropriate  than  etiumeratio  simf>k 
but  space  and  time  and  editors   are  against  1 
The  author  has  made  a  special  study  of  Statu" 
from   1164,  cases  from  1259,  ecclesiastical  papt 
from  926;    and  he  seems  to 'have   consulted    a 
available  literature,  from    Matthew    Paris  to  \fi 
Leach   and   the  Oxford   English    Dictionary  "ij 
progress."     Even  Shenstoneand  Miss  Austen  cod; 
tribute.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
will  henceforth   rank  as    "  indispensable,"  not 
students  only,  but  to  all  who  wish  to  know  soi 
thing   more   of  education    than   our   amateur 
structors  and  metliod-mongers   tell   us.     Here 
precisely   the  historical  presentment   of  the  c 
which  should  make  us  modest  in  our  generalii 
tions  and  in  the  advice,  so  freely  offered,  to  hui 
our  old  institutions  to  the   scrap-heap.      For 
stance,  our  make-believe   Benthams   would  ofti 
have  us  think  that  we  need  only  ignore  history 
unmake  the  conditions  which  tradition  has  for[ 
and  riveted.    Yet  here  we  have  testimony  to  the  ii 
memorial  concern  of  the  Church  with  education 
an  active  propagator  for  the  most  part,  and  soinl 
times  the  reverse.     And  we  rise  with  the  conr 
tion  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  religious  intoleraoi 
acting   with    social   and   material  acquisitive! 
that  made  the  Church  in  its  time,  as  it  made 
Reformation  in  its  time,  and  the  Nonconfoi 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  th( 
the  enemy  of  education. 

Mr.  de  Montmorency  has  a  humour  singul 
rare  with  writers  on  education.     He  tells,  amoi 
others,  a  story  bearing  on  tenure,  from  Mr 
valuable  "Memorials  of  Beverley  Minster," 
quiet  gusto  ;  and  we  shall  soon  repeat  some  of 
most  ancient  experiences,  v/hen  registration  is 
full  swing.     Incidentally,  we  get  most  impoi 
contributions  to  general  history — how,  for  inst 
the  Great  Death,  in  frightening  away  from  Engli 
the  alien  priests,  gave  the  mother  tongue  its  ' 
real  start ;    how,  in  the  early  fourteenth  ceni 
the  grammar  schools  were  not  used  by  the  geni 
how  the  crown,  in  the  person  of  Richard  II., 
fused  the  petition  of  Parliament  to  deprive  the 
of  "clergie,"  which  means  education,  a  word 
officially   used   in   1571  ;    how  the   extirpation 
Lollardry  meant  the  destruction  of  the  liberty 
unlicensed  teaching — to  which  unholy  haven 
seem  once  more  to  be  drifting  under  a  tyrani 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  the  exact  counterpart 
the  old  ecclesiastical  bondage. 

We  are  deeply  impressed,  as  we  put  aside 
admirable  work,  with  the  conviction  that  edi 
tion,  like  some  other  truly  spiritual  institut 
is  a  matter  of  ebb  and  flow  ;  and  that  the 
duty  of  the  true  friend  of  his  kind  in  this  era  1 
keep  the  professional  and  technical  in  a  subordii 
place,  and  to  exalt  and  maintain  the  study  of 
use  Bacon's  phrase)  "  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
large,"  the  great  architectonic  studies. 
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NATURE    NOTES    FOR    JULY. 

ly  the  Rbv.  Canon  Stbward,  M.A.(Oxon.) 
Principal  of  Salisbury  Training  College. 

ll  Life. — In  the  summer  the  round,  or  pear-shaped, 

Ihe  diminutive  Harvest  Mouse,  with  its  short  ears,  red- 

and    prehensile   tail,  may  be  found   attached  to  the 

IS.     Observant  eyes   may   discover  the  bigger  Long- 

elH  Mouse,  with  its  large  round  ears  and  rtiund  bright 

ty  and  active   in   Its  habits.      These  are  easily  dis- 

d  from  the  blunt  nosed  Voles,  one  of  which  we  call  the 

lal,  the  other  the  .Meadow  Vole,  with  short  tail,  incon- 

can,  and   reddish  fur,  a  cousin  of  the  Scandinavian 

C,  doing  much  damage  to  the  farmer's  crops. 

ig  birds,  young  Wild  Duck,  "  flappers,"  are  now  plenti- 

water  meadows.     Sand  Martins  arc  still  busy  in  their 

in  sand  lianlcs.     Many   birds  are  still   occupied  with 

J,  chiefly  their  second  broods.     Cuckoos  now  begin  to 

as    they   have   left   their  young  to  the   care   of  foster 

They  have  been  known  to  lay  in  seventy-eight  kinds  of 

»en  in  Jays',  Magpies',  Wood  Pigeons'  and  Dabcbicks', 

leially   in   the  nests  of   Robin,    Hedge   Sparrow    and 

I. 

dy  of  the  diflerenl  kinds  of  Hees  may  now  be  made,  of 
10  less  than  250  kinds  are  found  in  England.  They  may 
ded  into  two  classes,  the  social  and  the  solitary.  Among 
ner  are  the  Humble  Bees,  which  live  In  communities  in 
if  moss,  earth  and  wax  underground  ;  and  among  the 
ire  the  Wall,  Mason,  Leaf  Cutter  and  Carpenter  Bees, 
igbeetle  hums  past  in  the  evening,  and  Burying  Beetles 

I  seen  digging  Ihe  grave  of  some  dead  bird  or  mole.  The 
I  kinds  of  I.ady-bird  feed  on  the  aphides  and  are  of 
due  to  the  gardener.  Observe  the  gauiy  wings  of  Ihe 
,     Hive  Bees  kill  the  drones  this  month. 

(allowing  Butterflies  may  be  seen  :— Fritillaries  Argyn- 
|Uia  (Green),  Adippe  (High  Brown),  Paphia  (Silver- 
•nd  Queen  of  Spain.  The  Purple  Emperor,  Hairsireaks, 
fW.  Album  (on  bramble  flowers),  and  Purple  (on  oaks). 
I  White,  White  Admiral,  Red  Admiral,  Chalk-hill  Blue, 
I  Vellow  (clover).  Painted  Lady  (thistles,  roads),  Small 
t.  Ringlet,  Semele  or  Grayling  and  others.  Among 
Uie  following  will  be  observed  : — Currant  Clearwing, 
lof  soru,  Xylophasia,  Angerona,  Lithosin,  Light  Emerald, 
r,  Plusia,  Five-spot  Burnet,  Buff  Archees,  Peach  Blossom, 
nail  M.,  Orange  Swift,  Hydiocampa,  Tiger,  Marbled 
t  Willow  Beauty,  Double  Square  Spot,  Oak  Eggar, 
Satin  (willows),  C.  Nigrum,  Lackey,  Scarce  Footman, 
Bghflver    (woods).  Old    Lady,   Goat    Moth    (trees   and 

K  should  be  looked  for.  On  nettlea  may  be  found  Pea- 
led Admiral  B.  and  Nettletip  M.  On  violets  the  Fritil- 
hphrosyne,  Selene  and  Adippe  ;  Lucina  (on  primrusei), 
I-ady  (thistles).  Clouded  Yellow  (Dutch  clover),  Jlolly 
lolly).  Azure  Blue  (kidney  beans),  Marbled  While 
|,  Clouded  Skipper  (grasses),  Camberwell  Beauty  (willow 
Itles),  Convolvulus  Hawk  (small  bindweed).  Striped 
(vine,  galium),  (Dak  Beauty,  Puss  and  Bifida  (poplars), 
d  Six-spot  Burnet  (birdsfoot  trefoil),  Misellna  (hawthorn), 
'  M.  (hollyhock  and  mallow). 

II  Ufa. — In  flower  may  be  found : — In  heaths  and 
■L'^Bull  S.  Jnhnswort  (pulchrum),  common  Centaury, 
Bm    rotundifolia,  Erica    tetrtilix,   Calluna   vulgaris  or 

in  woods  and  hedges,  S.  John's  Wort  hirsutum  and  per- 
Enchanters  Nightshade,   Wood    Betony,    Epilobiam 

Rorum,  Traveller's  Joy,  Roses,  Honeysuckle,  Wild 
:  in  moist  meadows  and  ditches.  Procumbent  Marsh- 


wort,  Scutellaria,  Rumex  conglomeratus.  Square-stalked  S. 
John's  Wort,  Elecampane,  Flowering  Rush,  Water  Lilies:  in 
chalky  and  dry  places.  Orchis,  Bee  and  Late  Spider,  Carduus 
acaulis  and  ardensis.  Black  Ilorehourid,  Polygonum  persicarium, 
Calamint,  Epilobium  parviflorum  and  hirsutum,  Galeopsis 
Ladanuni,  Wild  Teaile,  Scabiosa  succisa,  Artemisia  ;  in  fields. 
Musk  Mallow,  Galeopsis  (Hempnettle),  Carduus  tanceolatus, 
Sow  Thistle,  Convolvulus,  Toadflax  (walls).  Grasses,  Rushes 
and  Sedges  may  be  distinguished  and  named. 

Students  of  Fungus  life  may  oliserve  the  development  of  the 
Smut  (usiilago)  in  wheal  leaves.  Bunt  (tillelia)  in  the  grain, 
and  the  life  history  of  the  potato  disease. 

Folk-lore. — ■■^s  usual,  collect  proverbial  sayings: — 

"  S.  Swithun's  Day  (July  15th)  if  it  do  rain, 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain. 
S.  Swiihun's  Day  an  it  be  fair. 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  nae  mair." 

"  A  swarm  of  bees  in  May  is  worth  a  load  of  hay, 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  June  is  worth  a  silver  spoon, 
A  swarm  of  l>ees  in  July  is  not  worth  a  fly." 
"  In  July  shear  your  rye." 


THE     INFLUENCE    OF     THE     UNIVER- 
SITIES   ON    SCHOOL    EDUCATION.' 

Our  great  English  universities  have  (ill  quite  recently,  as 
regards  their  direct  action  and  influence,  been  to  a  large  extent, 
we  might  almost  say  in  the  main,  Ihe  universities  of  the  privileged 
and  the  professional  classes.  Within  my  own  memory  they 
were  indeed  virtually  monopolised  by  those  members  of  the 
Established  Church  who  belonged  to  these  classes  or  were 
seeking  10  enter  them.  To  the  mass  of  the  people  they  were 
something  vague  and  far  off, 

Sixty  years  ago  a  distinguished  German,  in  his  desciiplion  of 
them,  said  that  their  aim  was  to  produce  gentlemen,  especially 
Tory  genllemen  ;  and  1  am  not  sure  that  any  of  us  could  prove 
him  to  have  been  altogether  mistaken. 

Bui  fur  hair  a  century  the  process  of  nalionalisalion  has  been 
going  steadily  if  not  rapidly  forward.  It  has  been  and  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  men  who  inspire  and  direct  our  university 
life  to  make  them  national  institutions  in  the  best  and  truest  and 
broadest  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  they  arc,  I  feel  sure,  ready  to 
give  sympathetic  and  favourable  consideration  to  any  criticism  or 
suggestion  which  is  likely  to  help  towards  this  end. 

Thus  I  venture  to  think  they  wilt  welcome  the  discussion  by 
so  weighty  a  body  as  the  British  Association  of  these  very 
practical  questions :  How  do  our  ancient  univeisiiies  act  with 
s|>ecial  or  directing  or  determining  influence  on  English  school 
education?  And  in  connection  with  this  influence  are  there  any 
reforms  which  would  be  clearly  beneficial  ? 

The  answer  to  such  enquiries  has  to  be  mainly  sought  through 
observation  of  ihe  examinations  they  conduct  or  require,  the  use 
they  make  of  their  endowments,  and  the  type  of  teachers  they 
train  and  send  forth. 

Through  its  cxaniinatioiu  the  university  largely  determines  the 
curriculum  or  relative  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on  different 
subjects  of  study  in  the  schools  that  prepare  for  it. 

Through  its  endowments  and  prizes  it  fixes  the  bent  of  study 
to  be  pursued  by  the  most  promising  and  ambitious  students  : 

1  Abridge  from  a  Paper  read  before  the  Section  of  Educalional  Science 
of  the  Bnlish  .^MiiKialion,  at  the  (JUigow  Meeting,  September,  1901,  bv  the 
Rl.  Rev.  John  Perciv»l,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford.  The  Caper 
laupears  ia  llxc  Report  just  published  for  the  Association  by  Mr.  John 
Mtuny. 
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and  finally,  by  the  stamp  it  puts  on  the  teachers  sent  out,  their 
attainments,  their  tastes,  their  aims,  opinions,  and  ideals,  it  sets 
the  tone  and  tendency  of  both  life  and  work  in  the  wide  field  of 
Kbool  education. 

I.  As  regards  examinations   we   have   to   look  chiefly  at — 

(1)  Examination  of  schools  or  of  boys  and  girls  still  at  school. 

(2)  Entrance   examinations   to   collies   or   to   the   university. 

(3)  Examination  of  students  during  the  university  course. 

By  their  school  examinations,  such  as  the  local  examinations, 
the  examinations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board,  and 
examinations  for  commercial  and  other  certificates,  experience 
ihows  that  the  universities  have  done  a  very  good  and  useful 
work,  and  they  have  done  it  in  a  liberal  and  progressive  spirit. 
The  committees  charged  with  this  work  have  been  allowed  a 
tolerably  free  hand  ;  they  have  sought  the  best  practical  advice, 
and  they  have  aimed  at  consulting  the  needs  of  ditTereni  types 
of  school,  whilst  careful  to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of 
proficiency  as  a  qualification  for  their  various  certificates.  If 
there  are  defects  in  any  of  these  examinations  the  authorities  of 
schools  and  public  opinion  tie  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for 
their  continuance. 

But  when  we  turn  from  these  outside  examinations  to  the 
conditions  of  entrance  to  the  university  itself  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  meet  with  some  survivals  that  seem  altogether 
out  of  date,  and  some  obvious  deficiencies  that  call  for  atten- 
tion and  reform.  • 

Taking  the  case  of  Oxford,  with  which  I  am  more  familiar,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  examination  known  as  Responsions  or  its 
equivalent  is  practically  the  wicket-gate  through  which  every 
student  must  enter  the  University.  The  various  colleges  are  free 
to  admit  students  on  their  own  terms  with  or  without  examina- 
tion, but  at  a  matter  of  practice  it  is  usual  for  a  college  to  require 
the  passing  of  Responsions  either  before  commencement  of 
residence  or  in  the  course  of  the  first  term,  so  that  for  actual 
influence  on  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  we 
may  disregard  all  qualifying  entrance  examinations  except  this 
one.  What,  then,  does  the  University  in  this  examination 
require  of  a  boy  fresh  from  school  ? 

Turning  to  the  examination  statutes,  we  find  that  every  candi- 
date desiring  to  pass  Responsions  01  its  equivalent  examination 
has  to  reach  the  requisite  standard  of  attainment  in  the  following 
|«lated  subjects,  and  in  these  only  :  Latin,  Greek,   Elementary 
Mathematics. 

So  much  for  the  subjects  required.  But  a  glance  at  the  papers 
set  will  show  that  as  regards  the  literary  pariion  of  the  examina- 
tion the  study  encouraged  is  almost  exclusively  grammatical  and 
of  a  very  rudimentary  type.  The  writing  of  elementary  Latin 
prose,  the  translation  of  passages  from  one  or  two  prepared 
books  in  each  language,  and  the  answering  of  questions  on  ele- 
mentary grammar  are  the  staple  of  the  examination.  No 
knowledge  is  required  for  the  art,  or  literature,  or  history,  or 
general  life  of  Athens  or  Rome,  and  little  or  no  enquiry  seems 
to  be  made  even  as  to  the  authors  or  contents  of  the  books 
specially  prepared.  The  mathematical  part  of  the  examination 
is  also  open  10  criticism,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree. 

But  the  really  surprising  thing  is  that  natural  science  still 
meets  with  no  recognition,  modern  languages  are  ignored,  and 
no  questions  are  asked  even  as  to  the  candidate's  knowledge  or 
ignorance  of  our  own  language  and  literature.  Here,  then,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  some  room  for  'expansion.  We  are  even 
tempted  to  pause  and  enquire  whether  we  have  not  stepped  back 
into  some  earlier  century  ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  to  any  single  educational  reform  which  is 
more  urgently  needed  or  would  be  likely  to  produce  a  more 
wholesome  effect  on  the  teaching  in  our  secondary  schools  than 
a  reform  of  this  examioatioo. 

In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  made  permissible  to  offer  certain 


equivalents  in  place  of  Greek,  this  single  m>3dtfication  wi 
bring  our  universities  into  touch  with  that  large  and  increaa 
group  of  modern  schools  or  modern  departments  in  sch< 
which  are  now  suffering  from  lack  of  this  connection. 

The  existing  requirement  of  Greek  from  every  candid 
together  with  the  accompanying  exclusion  of  modern  langw 
and  natural  science  from  this  examination,  practically  di: 
this  whole  class  of  molern  schools  or  departments  in  jchi 
from  direct  university  influence,  and  the  effect  is  found  to 
specially  unfortunate  in  the  modern  departments  of  the  lai| 
secondary  schools. 

Whatever  may  be  a  boy's  ultimate  aim  or  profession  or  1 
ness  in  life,  if  his  intention  is  to  pass  through  the  univer 
these  conditions  amount  10  a  warning  that  he  had  belter  a' 
a  modern  school  or  modern  department.  Consequently  1 
schools  or  departments  are  very  liable  to  become  the  refu^ 
the  dull  or  the  idle  or  those  who  are  preparing  for  nothing 
particular,  so  that  standards  of  effort  and  attainment 
inevitably  lowered.  In  drawing  attention  to  the  consequeiM 
of  these  antiquated  university  arrangements  I  desire  to  say  tt 
I  am  not  raising  theoretical  or  hypothetical  objections  to  the 
Ihii  simply  speaking  of  what  I  have  seen  and  known  in  ( 
school  and  another ;  indeed,  I  would  claim  that  throughout  tl 
pajwr  I  have  been  careful  to  bear  in  mind  the  old  Newtooi 
example  which  is,  I  imagine,  sometimes  disregarded  even  at  I 
British  Association,  "  Hypotheses  non  flngn." 

Thus,  as  the  result  of  my  personal  experience,  the  first  n 
I  would  advocate  is  that  Responsions  without  Greek  should  b 
made  an  avenue  to  a  university  degree  for  all  candidates  wl 
can  reach  a  good  standard  of  attainment  in  certain  equi' 
subjects  of  study. 

So  much  for  our  first  change  in  the  direction  of  liberty 
choice.  We  may  now  go  on  to  consider  whether  or  how  hi  • 
other  changes  would  effect  some  improvement  in  the  kind  s 
quality  of  ordinary  school  education. 

So  far  as  the  school  curriculum  is  influenced  by  this  eximii 
tion,  with  its  rigid  exclusion  of  everything  but  eleraenW 
mathematics  and  the  grammatical  study  of  two^ead  langnagH 
it  most  be  obvious  that  it  would  be  improved  by  an  infusion  ( 
subjects  and  methods,  the  greatest  of  all  needs  in  our  EngW 
education  being  scientific  methods,  that  would  help  to  devet 
such  qualities  as  observation,  taste,  thought,  and  interest  in 
world  around  us. 

With  this  view  I  venture  to  put  the  question  whether  ' 
following  scheme  of  requirements  on  entering  Oxford  or 
bridge  would  not  constitute  a  reasonable  substitute  for  the  pn 
Responsions  or  Little  Go  : — 

(1)  Latin. — The  examination  tu  include  the  translation  il 
English  of  easy,  unprepared  passages  and  also  som«  questions 
a  select  period  of  Roman  history  and  literature. 

(2)  Elementary  mathematics More  attention  to  be  gives 

scientific  arithmetic  and  to  easy  original  work  in  geometry. 

(3)  The  elements  of  natural  science  and  scientific  method 

(4)  An  elementary  knowledge  of  either  French  or  Gennaik 
Italian. 

(5)  English. — The  examination  to  include — 
(ii)  English  composition. 
{i)  Questions  on  some  period  of  English  history  and  lit 

ture. 

(6)  Greek. — The  examination  to  include  translation  i 
English  of  easy,  unprepared  passages  and  also  some  questiooa 
a  selected  period  of  Greek  history  and  literature  ;  or 

(6a)  French,  or  German,  or  some  branch  of  natural  scienco, 
The  standard  required  to  be  such  as  to  show  that  the  candidl 
is  fitted  to  enter  on  an  Honour  Course  of  university  study. 

It  would  b«  reasonable  that  any  student  who  had 
in  three  of  the  six  subjects  here  required  should  be  allot 


to  commeDce  his  residence  in  the  university  on  condition  that  he 
paa  in  the  remaining  three  before  admission  to  any  other  exami- 
ttauon  in  ihe  university  course.  As  university  study  tends  to 
!>etoine  more  specialised  it  is  all  ihe  more  necessary  thus  to 
ecure  at  the  outset  a  good  preliminary  liberal  training. 

Such  a  scheme  as  is  here  indicated  would  do  this,  and  it  would 
:xcicise  a  most  wholesome  influence  on  school  education 
^erally.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  compel  all  schools  pre- 
^•riog  students  for  the  universities  to  give  a  fair  share  of  alten- 
iax  to  modem  and  scientific  studies,  and  more  attention  than  is 
geacrally  given  to  our  own  language  and  literature  ;  whilst  it 
would  at  the  same  time  interpose  a  check  on  the  mischievous 
teuJency  to  premature  specialisation  of  study  whilst  a  boy  is 
still  II  school. 

To  these  suggestions  I  have  to  add  one  mure.  This  ex- 
uaiiialioD,  like  some  others  at  the  university,  is  a  purely 
examination,  in  which  no  opportunity  is  offered  to  the 
le  of  winning  any  honours,  and  no  mark  of  distinction 
be  gained  by  work  of  unusual  merit.  In  my  judgment,  the 
iBai>ce  of  any  such  pass  education  is  educationally  a 
'e  mistake,  and  I  desire  to  see  it  made  a  rule  that  the 
uiwtaty  will  give  marks  of  distinction  for  work  of  superior 
ittrii  in  every  examination  which  it  conducts. 

TV  reasons  in  favour  of  such  a  change  are  sufficiently 
oWui,  the  surprising  thing  being  that  the  pass  examination, 
nth  its  corresponding  type  of  university  student  known  as  the 
"(Miman,"  should  have  been  left  to  survive  into  the  twentieth 
««iry,  A  standard  which  every  student  is  required  to  reach 
"> preliminary  to  further  instruction,  or  as  the  qualification  for 
•litjiee  which  is  understood  to  be  within  reach  of  any  person 
<^  onlinary  intelligence,  is  of  necessity  a  comparatively  low 
•ifiidird. 

I  plead  for  such  changes  as  I  have  here  suggested  in  the 
Wirf  that  the  effect  would  be  to  send  a  fresh  stream  of  intel- 
"Ctiul  activity  through  many  of  our  schools,  to  give  a  fair 
vMto  modern  and  scientific  studies,  and  to  draw  out  the  un- 
•tloped  capacities,  the  dormant  faculties  and  gifts  of  many  of 
*v  bp}i  and  young  men,  whilst  doing  no  harm  to  the  traditional 
■^ucal  culture  of  either  school  or  uni\'ersity. 

Ko  experienced  person  looks  upon  these  university  require- 
"oiUasln  any  sense  representing  what  candidates  of  eighteen 
)nri  of  age  about  to  enter  on  a  university  course  ought 
1° bive  ttudied.  Neither  does  any  experienced  school  teacher 
^U  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl,  if  properly 
'""ltd  in  habits  of  industry  and  attention,  to  master  my 
"Wulc  of  subjects  sufficiently.  To  the  plea  that,  the  present 
■Hied  range  of  subjects  being  so  indifferently  mastered,  it 
•wid  he  lolly  to  widen  the  range,  the  real  answer  is  that 
<K  English  schoolboy  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  practical  person. 
Htjas  no  great  enthusiasm  about  learning  for  learning's  sake  ; 
*  bas  oome  somehow  to  undenitand  that  a  certain  minimum 
•ill  lerve  his  purpose  when  he  presents  himself  at  a  college  in 
''t'wd,  and  so  his  mind  is  quiescent  in  front  of  his  Xenophon, 
'Eonpides,  oi  Virgil,  or  Euclid,  or  it  is  occupied  with  other 

He  is  commonly  described  as  an  idle  boy,  but  this,  I  venture 
I'lliiak,  is  a  misnomer.  Give  him  a  practical  motive  for  learn- 
■(.  mend  the  range  of  his  practical  interest  in  subjects  to  be 
ndicd,  stir  his  practical  instincts,  rouse  his  personal  ambition 
If  ilring  it  clear  to  him  that  he  may  win  some  distinction 
fcaoh  and  such  subjects  for  which  he  has  shown  some  aptitude 
ll  ikility,  and  be  sets  his  mind  to  work  and  learns  what  is 
feBlred  of  him  with  an  amount  of  success  which  is  nut  teldom 
^kwisc  both  to  himself  and  to  his  teacher.  So  experience 
Pn  01  to  what  an  extent  our  antiquated  educational  arrange- 
Idits  lea*e  capacity  undeveloped  and  let   young  lives  run  to 


My  concluding  observation  on  this  subject. of  examinations  is 
that  1  should  prefer  to  see  the  examination  of  secondary  schools 
retained,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  circle  of  university  influ- 
ence. Even  in  the  presence  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  presides  over  us  this  morning,  I  must  pluck  up  courage 
to  say  that  I  should  regret  to  see  it  established  exclusively 
at  Whitehall.  My  hope  is  that,  whatever  reforms  are  instituted, 
the  headquarters  of  this  work  may  somehow  be  maintained 
in  connection  with  our  universities,  so  as  to  secure  that  the  men 
who  examine  may  be  familiar  with  the  current  work  of  both 
school  and  university,  and,  as  a  rule,  men  who  either  are 
or  have  been  themselves  engaged  as  teachers. 

I  now  turn  to  the  influence  exercised  through  univeraty 
or  college  endowments.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  of  such 
importance  that  it  might  advantageously  be  considered  by  a 
fresh  university  commission  at  no  very  distant  date,  experience 
having  shown  that  the  reforms  of  previous  commissions  stand  in 
need  of  some  further  revision. 

The  system  of  election  by  merit  or  unrestricted  open  com- 
petition, ridding  us,  as  it  has  so  largely  done,  of  a  system  of 
patronage  and  privilege  and  arbitrary  preferences,  has  brought 
great  benefits  to  English  life ;  but  in  regard  to  educational 
endowments,  both  at  school  and  university,  it  is  now  seen 
to  have  tieen  made  in  some  respects  too  universal  and 
absolute. 

One  result  of  our  present  system  is  that  prizes  go  too 
exclusively  to  the  well-to-do.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
endowments,  both  at  school  and  college,  given  as  scholar- 
ships or  exhibitions  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  not  need  such 
pecuniary  assistance.  There  is  consequently  a  certain  amount 
of  waste  which  might  be  avoided.  Rut  a  much  stronger 
objection  to  this  unrestricted  competition  is  that  the  endow- 
ments in  many  cases  thus  l»ecome  the  lewattls,  not  of  the  most 
promising  ability,  but  of  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive 
preparation:  "To  him  that  halh  shall  tie  given."  These 
considerations  suggest  that,  whilst  the  principle  of  open  election 
by  merit  should  be  scrupulously  maintained,  the  value  of  open 
scholarships  and  exhibitions,  both  at  school  and  university, 
should  be  considerably  reduced,  and  the  amount  thus  saved 
should  form  a  supplementary  exhibition  fund  out  of  which  the 
authorities  might  increase  the  emoluments  of  every  meri- 
torious scholar  io  elected  who  applied  and  gave  proof  that 
his  pecuniary  circumstances  were  such  as  to  call  for  this 
addition. 

My  other  criticism  on  the  present  use  of  endowments  has 
reference  to  the  premature  specialisation  encouraged  and 
fostered  by  the  offering  of  scholarships  for  special  subjects.  The 
scholar  elected  fur  proficiency  in  classics  and  mathematics  com- 
bined, and  prepared  to  read  for  double  honours,  is  said  to  be 
almost  extinct  at  Oxford,  whilst  the  literary  critic  complains 
that  in  some  cases  scholarships  in  mathematics  and  natural 
science  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  the  elements  of  a  liberal  training. 

It  may,  I  fear,  also  be  said  (hat  history  scholarships  are  at 
limes  awarded  to  boys  who  have  been  diverted  to  exclusive 
reading  of  history  at  a  time  when  they  would  have  been  better 
employed  on  the  general  curriculum  of  school  work. 

And  it  might  even  be  urged  that  in  many  schools  the 
classical  training  is  little  more  than  a  sort  of  old -fashioned 
specialisation  on  the  learning  of  two  languages,  with  very  little 
of  that  training  of  thought,  or  taste,  or  faculty  which  would  be 
given  by  an  adequate  amount  of  attention  to  a  wider  range 
of  subjects,  and,  what  deserves  to  be  specially  noted,  with  no 
training  at  all  in  scientific  method. 

Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  these  various  allegations, 
it  must  be  obvious  that,  in  so  far  as  premature  specialisation 
is  thus  encouraged  by  the  universities,  their  influence  on  our 
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schools  is  l>eing  exercised  to  the  detriment  rather  than  the 
encouragement  of  a  truly  liberal  and  well-balanced  educational 
system. 

I  limit  what  I  have  to  suggest  on  the  influence  exercbed  by 
our  universities  through  the  training  of  teachers  to  a  few  brief 
concluding  words. 

As  a  rule  the  authorities  of  secondary  schools  prefer  to  employ 
university  graduates  in  all  branches  of  school  education,  and  it 
is  most  desirable  that  this  preference  should  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  by  every  possible  means  ;  for  there  is  no  better  service 
which  the  universities  can  do  to  the  nation  than  that  of  training 
and  sending  out  highly-qualified  teachers-  And  yet  till  quite 
recently  no  attention  has  been  given  to  this  aspect  of  their  work 
apart  from  the  general  courses  of  study  which  are  provided  equally 
for  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  other  professions  or  to  no 
profession  at  all. 

It  may  possibly  be  argued  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  (he 
university  to  give  pedagogic  any  more  than  medical,  or  legal,  or 
industrial,  or  commercial,  or  any  other  form  of  technological 
training.  This,  however,  is  only  partially  true,  seeing  that,  in 
the  first  place,  a  university  cannot  pro|>erly  fulfil  its  function  as  a 
teacher  of  its  own  students  so  long  as  it  continues  to  give  no 
training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  relation- 
ship in  which  the  universities  stand  to  school  education  is  en- 
tirely different  from  their  relationship  to  the  various  professions 
and  occupations  of  later  years. 

Thus  we  may  fairly  argue  that  it  is  high  lime  for  our  ancient 
universities  to  give  more  special  attention  to  educational  methods, 
and  more  encouragement  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
selection  of  such  courses  uf  study  and  such  combination  of  subjects 
OS  will  form  the  best  equipment  for  that  Urge  body  of  students 
who  year  by  year  go  out  direct  from  (he  universities  to  the  work 
fOf  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

I  plead  for  these  various  reforms  on  the  ground  that,  whilst 
pouring  a  stream  of  fresh  life  and  interest  into  many  of  our 
secondary  schools,  they  would  involve  no  interference  with  any 
of  the  higher  functions  of  our  universities,  no  undue  dissipation 
of  energy,  no  lessening  or  lowering  of  their  work  as  homes  of 
learning  and  research. 

For  convenience  and  clearness  it  may  be  well  that  I  should 
briefly  summarise  the  chief  suggestions  I  have  ventured  to 
make. 

A.  Examinations. — (l)  The  external  examinations  conducted 
by  the  universities  would  in  many  cases  be  better  and  more 
valuable  if  made  more  concrete  and  practical. 

(2)  In  the  entrance  examination  to  the  university  (Responsions 
or  Little  Go)  : 

(a)  Candidates  should  be  free  to  ofTersome  suitable  equiTklenl 
in  place  of  Greek, 

(b)  Some  other  much-needed  improvements  should  be  intro- 
duced, e.g.  : 

(i.)  An  elementary  knowledge  of  natural  science  and  of 
one  modem  language  should  be  made  obligatory  on  all  candi- 
dates. 

(il.)  Ability  to  write  English  should  be  tested,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  some  period  of  English  history  and  literature  should 
be  required, 

(iii.)  The  examination  in  Latin  or  any  other  language  should 
include  questions  on  some  period  of  history  or  literature,  and  on 
the  subject  matter  uf  any  prepared  books,  together  with  the 
translation  of  easy  passages  from  authors  that  have  not  been 
prepared. 

(iv.)  Candidates  should  not  be  excluded  from  residence  before 

passing  this  examination,  nor  should  they  be  required  to  pass  all 

.  subjects  at  the  same  time,  but  the  passing  in  all  the  parts  of  this 

examination  should  l>e  a  necessar)'  preliminary  to  entry  for  any 

other  examination  required  for  a  degree. 


(v.)  Il  might  reasonably  be  made  a  rule  that  noscho 
enjoy  the  emoluments  of  his  scholarship  until  be  had  | 
examination. 

(vi.)  Marks  of  distinction  should  be  given  for  work  c 
merit  in  this  and  every  other  examination  conduct! 
university. 

B.  Etidowmenls. — {1)  The  value  of  open  scholar 
exhibitions  should  be  considerably  reduced, 

(2)  The  money  thus  saved,  or  part  of  it,  should  1* 
augmentation  of  scholarships  held  by  poor  students. 

(3)  A  fair  proportion  of  scholarships  should  be  K\ 
excellence  in  a  combination  of  subjects. 

(4)  As  a  rule,  no  scholar  should  be  allowed  to  ri 
emolument  till  he  had  passed  Responsions. 

(5)  A  percentage  of  the  endowments  now  awarded  a 
scholarships  (say  5  per  cent,  or  more)  should  be  distril 
the  country  as  county  scholarships  on  condition  that  1 
raised  an  equivalent  sum  in  each  case  ;  and  a  due  shar 
should  be  allotted  to  girls- 

C.  TraintHj;  of  Teaihers.—\\ )  There  should  be  esti 
each  university  an  Honour  School  or  Tripos  specially 
those  who  are  to  take  up  the  profession  of  teaching,  ai 
ing  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  such  a  school  would  car 
the  provision  of  adequate  professorial  and  other  ins 
the  subjects  required. 


HOLIDAY     COURSES:     THEIR     A 
T.\GES  AND  DISADVANTAGE 

By  MicHABi.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

To  grumble  at  holiday  courses  is  a  rather  un-neigh 
It  is  like  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  Few 
know  how  much  time  and  thought  and  trouble  are  g 
planning  and  to  the  superintendence  of  these  edua 
livities.  When  everything  seems  to  move  by  clock* 
no  lecturer  is  ever  late,  no  entertainment  ever  b 
official  ever  cross,  we  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  cour 
all  the  more  justiBed  in  criticising  whatever  faults 
marred  the  execution  of  so  easy  a  task.  .\nd  yet  all  ti 
ness  of  working  has  cost  much  anxious  forethought  I 
in  advance.  In  spite  of  their  smiling  faces  the  organ 
courses  are  often  doubly  unhappy.  They  are  harr 
most  intricate  sorts  of  worry,  and  many  of  them  suf 
from  remorse  at  heart.  Some  of  them  know  that 
murdered  the  sleep  of  the  Long  Vacation,  and  that  I 
rebuked  even  by  the  gentle  Elia  in  the  Elysian  Fiel< 
while  they  are  bound  to  the  Wheel  of  Things,  and  ) 
from  their  deliverance.  No  Chinese  puzzle  can  be  « 
ingly  perverse  as  the  bits  out  of  which  the  patient, 
secretary  has  to  piece  together  the  programme  of 
course — sometimes  ironically  called  a  picnic.  Anc 
work  of  organisation  has  to  be  done  from  a  great  dii 
foreign  language,  with  a  tuppence-ha'penny  post, 
gettable  within  three  days,  tel^rams  tuppence  a 
businesslike  promptitude  not  yet  as  universal  as  i 
▼ice,  the  secretary  must  sometimes  open  his  mouth 
his  day.  To  all  of  them,  and  to  their  long-sufliering 
let  us  give  honour  and  thanks.  Then,  having  dot 
can  turn  with  a  good  conscisnce  to  the  duty  of  critici 
The  worst  thing  that  you  can  say  against  a  holidi 
that  it  is  a  holiday  course.     Is  there  not  something 

I  A  paper  r«ad  at  the  Conferenct  of  the  TeachcfS '  CuUi 
College  of  Preceptors  in  January,  tgoa. 
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idei  of  workiag  in  the  holidays  that  jars  on  the  conscience  ?  It 
iia'tu  if  the  people  who  are  slack  in  term  lime  were  those  who 
made  up  their  arrears  in  the  holidays.  It  is  the  industrious 
apprentice  that  cannot  shake  himself  (or,  more  generally  speak- 
ing, herself)  free  of  the  class-room.  When  everything  has  got 
itself  tidily  organised  in  ibis  most  systematic  of  lands,  perhaps 
no  one  will  be  allowed  to  attend  a  holiday  course  without  n 
medietl  certificate.  I  confess,  however,  that  in  a  somewhat 
pcoloaged  experience  of  holiday  courses  I  have  rarely  seen  any- 
one looking  very  much  the  worse  for  it.  But  the  theoreticai 
ot^Kiion  remains,  and  is  evidently  unassailable. 

The  charm  of  discussing  questions  such  as  whether  it  is  right 
>o  go  to  a  holiday  course  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  general  con- 
cluson  it  possible.  I  can  imagine  its  being  an  act  of  almost 
ablime  self-denial  even  10  gu  near  one  ;  cr,  in  other  circum- 
>Unce>,  its  involving  an  unjustifiable  risk  of  a  nervous  bteak- 
ilMtn.  But  some  people,  call  them  misguided  if  you  will, 
I  nideaily  like  them,  and  even  derive  advantage  from  them.  In 
bd,  I  considerable  number  of  the  holiday  courses  have  met  with 
tm  tucceis,  and  have  received  as  many  genuine  testimonials 
■  I  prosperous  patent  medicine. 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  instead   of  venturing  on  general 

pninuiions,  to  confine  myself  to  the  consideration   of  .some 

1  oAi-idual  instances  ?      The  simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to 

ixnooify  niy  illustrations,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  our 

praieceBors,  the  moralists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

EtlMirFS,  for  example,  is  a  schoolmaster  who  conceals  under 
•  >nl  of  practised  geniality  the  shy  ambition  of  a  recluse.     Did 
I  nv  open  and  duly  allow,  he  would  live  far  away  from  the 
'tuning  schoolroom  " — 

lo  the  lone  brakes  of  Fontoioebleau, 
Or  chalets  near  the  Alpine  snow. 

1  things  are  ordered  otherwise,  he  has  made  the  best  of  it 

I  a  best  that  he  would  blush  if  he  knew  how  much  bis  old 

pipU  love   and  revere   him.     The  least  precious  part  of  his 

wtk  ii  done  in  the  .schoolroom,  where  he  is  set  to  leach  some 

Utingii  that  he  cares  about  and  many  to  which  he  is  indifferent. 

Amoog  other  tasks,  he  gives  lessons  in  French,  with  more  leal 

Ata  success.     Must  this  man   be   harried  into  spending  some 

vindy  weeks  at  Easier,  or  scorching  days   in  August,  in  some 

pl'Vrn  Lycce,  with  a  vain  hope  of  acquiring  that  most  elusive 

ul  pfti,  the  power  of  pronouncing  one  of  ihc  most  subtle  of 

hofuages .'     Surely  tl  will  be  better  for  his  pupils  and  belter  for 

Emnites  himself  if  he  puts  on  his  knickerbockers  and  his  hob- 

Mited  boots  and  Iramps  with  some  crony  through  old  familiar 

places  in  Valais  or  Tyrol. 

Then  there  is  Insularis,  who  thinks  less  highly  of  conti- 
seotol  nations  llian  he  ought  to  think,  and  whose  prevailing 
das  of  German  literature  are  founded  on  hair-raising  extracts 
frooi  Teutonic  newspapers  in  our  daily  press.  If  he  goes  for  a 
|itert  lour  abroad,  he  maintains,  except  under  stress  of  the 
,  an  altitude  of  somewhat  indignant  isolation — partly  on 
:iple,  partly  because  he  cannot  understand  anything  that  he 
I  or  much  that  he  reads.  Sometimes,  therefore,  when  In- 
i  observes  the  seamy  side  of  continental  methods  of  organi- 
atioa  he  feels  obliged,  as  a  British  subject,  to  give  utterance  to 
Ui  opinions,  and  then  he  suffers  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
■loderuood  by  many  whom  he  does  not  suspect  of  being  able  to 
undcTsland  him.  Insularis  might  get  a  world  of  good  from  a 
«ell-Aelecied  series  of  foreign  holiday  courses.  His  patriotism 
•ould  be  chastened,  but  con&rmed, 

iiome  holiday  courses,  which  shall  be  nameless,  have  been 

defined  as  "co-education  with  the  men   left  out."      Perhaps, 

ibcrefoce,    my   first   imaginary   portraits  ought   to   have   been 

women. 

SCRUPUI/TSA  is  a  high-school  mistress,  and  corrects  exercise 

a   minute    accuracy  which   leaves  little   time   for 


private  pleasures.  She  has  hard  work  and  much  responsibility, 
and  needs  complete  rest  and  change  in  her  holidays.  Will  she 
not  OS  a  rule  gain  far  more,  both  for  herself  and  her  pupils, 
from  spending  her  summer  in  some  quiet  place  in  high  air  with 
an  intimate  friend  than  from  attendance  and  industry  at  a 
holiday  course  ? 

Garri;la  is  one  of  the  kindest  of  beings,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  industriously  superficial.  She  has  heard  more  lectures 
than  liny  other  woman  of  her  age,  and  has  acquired  a  habit  of 
talking  about  things  which  she  imperfectly  understands.  Her 
intellectual  susceptibilities  are  like  shavings  in  a  grate,  some- 
what combustible.  A  holiday  course  of  the  omnium  gatherum 
sort  would  acid  fuel  to  the  flame.  A  severe  course  of  grammar 
and  French  exercises  might  be  salutary  discipline. 

RusTicA  lives  a  retired  and  uneventful  life  in  the  country. 
She  is  restricted  to  a  rather  limited  circle  of  acqu.iintance3. 
Most  of  her  lime  is  spent  with  near  relations  much  older  than 
herself.  She  has  to  read  the  newspaper  aloud  mote  than  she 
likes,  and  her  mind  is  full  of  half-formed  ideas  which  seem  a 
liltle  at  odds  with  her  old-fashioned  but  affectionate  surround- 
ings. For  her,  a  really  good  liuliday  course  is  a  wonderful 
stimulus.  She  begins  to  sec  the  bearing  of  things.  What  she 
has  read  gains  reality  and  signilicance.  She  makes  new  ac- 
quaintances, is  able  to  speak  more  freely,  and  goes  home 
belter  able  than  before  to  make  good  use  of  her  leisure  for 
reading  and  reKection.  There  are  many  whose  intellectual  life 
would  have  been  far  narrower  anil  poorer  to-day  had  it  not 
been  for  attendance  at  a  holiday  course,  especially  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

I  have  tried  hard  to  say  all  I  can  in  ctilicism  of  holiday 
courses,  but  the  allempt  leaves  me  only  the  more  convinced 
that  (for  some  people,  at  certain  places,  and  under  right  con- 
ditions) they  are  veiy  valuable  insiitutions;  useful  educationally 
in  stimulating  intellectual  interests,  in  giving  a  wider  outlook 
over  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  in  suggesting  new  modes  of 
.study  and  new  lines  or  combinations  of  thought ;  and,  if  the 
social  side  is  carefully  organised  and  liberally  provided  for,  nut 
less  useful  in  bringing  people  together,  in  rubbing  away  preju- 
dices and  in  strengthening  ties  of  sympathy  and  respect  between 
persons  of  different  nationality.  I  hope  that  my  criticisms  may 
not  be  taken  more  seriously  than  they  are  intended,  lor  there  is 
no  one  who  has  better  reason  to  believe  in  the  usefulness  of 
holiday  courses  than  I  have,  and  there  cannot  be  very  many 
who  have  been  privileged  to  see  much  more  of  their  organisa- 
tion. 

Let  us  acknowledge  that  to  some  people — and  those  not  over 
fastidious  in  their  taste — anything  that  smacks  of  the  personally 
conducted  tour — whether  through  fine  scenery  or  ideas — is  an 
abomination.  They  detest  doing  things  in  crowds,  and  dislike 
being  harangued  by  local  antiquaries  in  places  of  public  resort. 
Others  suffer  less  from  these  experiences,  having  a  more  inward 
eye.  The  latter,  when  they  attend  holiday  courses,  much  enjoy 
the  ready  access  to  many  things — galleries,  libraries,  lectures, 
etc. — which  are  closed  or  not  available  at  other  limes.  But  a 
successful  holiday  course  is  a  very  complex  thing.  Success 
depends  on  the  weather.  It  depends  on  the  place.  Why 
cannot  we  try  more  holiday  courses  in  high  air  and  mountain 
country?  It  depends  on  the  lecturers  and  teachers.  No  one 
would  believe  how  dull  some  people  can  be  until  they  have 
heaid  them.  It  depends  very  much  indeed  on  the  social  ar- 
rangements of  the  meeting  being  made  with  tact,  with  hospi- 
tality and  yet  with  avoidance  of  embarrassing  excess.  It  would 
be  interesting  if  some  one  would  bring  out  a  class-list  of  holiday 
courses,  taking  all  these  different  points  of  merit  into  account. 
Last,  but  very  far  from  least,  the  success  of  a  holiday  course 
depends  on  the  geniality  and  good  feeling  of  the  students  them- 
selves.    It  takes  three  days  for  a  holiday  course  to  settle  down. 
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At  that  point  there  begins  to  emerge  a  common  ientiineiit 
which  is  the  stale  of  mind  n{  the  whole  gathering  of  students. 
No  one  can  say  where  it  comes  from,  or  predict  beforehand 
what  it  will  be  like.  No  two  holiday  courses  are  ever  quite  the 
tame.  They  maybe  enthusiastic,  or  they  may  be  critical, 
merry  or  in  the  dump<:,  cordial  or  icy.  Vou  cannot  mistake  the 
feeling  when  it  once  shows  itself.  But,  as  a  rule,  ever}'  holiday 
coarse  has  the  state  of  mind  and  temper  which  it  deserves. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  holiday  course,  some  big,  some 
little ;  some  in  Great  Britain,  some  abroad,  and  scores  in 
America  ;  some  for  languages  only,  some  for  manual  exercises 
only,  some  chiefly  for  physical  science,  some  for  history,  litera- 
ture and  economics,  some  (or  theology ;  some  are  specialised, 
some  universal  in  Iheir  appetite.  As  to  which  have  proved  the 
most  successful,  opinions  will  diflTer.  Personally  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  on  the  whole," history,  literature  and  economics 
lend  themselves  best  to  treatment  at  large  gatherings,  and  that 
languages  and  manual  exercises  are  best  studied  at  small  ones. 
It  is  a  gain  if  from  year  to  year  there  is  some  sort  of  sequence  in 
the  subjecis,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  a  recurrence  of  favourite 
lecturers.  Every  holiday  course  should  have  an  idea  behind  it. 
Good  syllabuses  are  a  great  help,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  some 
lecturers  to  prepare  them  in  time.  Students  should  have  access 
to  a  convenient  library.     Four  lectures  a  day  are  enough. 

There  are  in  Europe  at  least  twenty  holiday  courses  of  one  kind 
or  another  held  every  year.  Probably  Ihe  number  is  greater,  but 
I  know  of  no  complete  or  classified  list.  During  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a  striking  development  in  the  number  of 
holiday  courses  for  instriiction  in  modern  languages.  We  owe 
this  movement  in  large  measure  to  the  foresight  and  initiative  of 
Dr.  Kindlay,  to  the  labours  of  those  who  carried  forward  his 
work — especially  Mr.  Marvin  and  Mr.  Longsdon— and  to  the 
support  and  enterprise  of  the  Teachers'  Guild.  Doubtless  these 
holiday  courses  provide  a  very  useful  op|>ort«nity  for  rubbing 
up,  or  keeping  bright,  or  extending  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  But  let  us  not  cherish  the  mischievous  delusion  that 
we  can  fully  train  teachers  of  modem  languages  by  sending  them 
to  Trance  or  Germany  lor  three  weeks  at  Easter  or  a  month  in 
the  summer  holidays.  The  kind  of  modem-language  teachers 
whom  we  most  want  in  England,  and  shall  want  in  increasing 
numbers,  must  be  trained  in  a  much  more  searching  and  costly 
way  than  that.  A  thoroughly  good  secondary  and  University 
education  to  start  with,  and  then  two  years  abroad  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  language  or  languages  to  be  taught,  together 
with  practice,  under  criticism,  in  the  art  of  leaching — this,  I 
would  submit  (though  my  words  have  no  official  sanction),  is 
the  minimum  at  which  we  should  aim  in  regard  to  Ihe  training 
of  Ihe  teachers  of  modern  languages  for  our  English  secondary 
schools. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  ELEMENTARY 
ART   EDUCATION." 

Nothing  is  of  greater  value  to  the  young,  and  to  all  others, 
than  the  possession  of  a  physical  being  capable  of  making  the 
refined,  delicate,  skilful,  and  accurate  movements  which  minis- 
ter in  so  many  directions  to  the  welfare  of  the  organism. 
Nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  a  menial  structure  built  up 
by  accurate  observation,  and  filled  with  clear,  lucid,  compre- 
hensive, and  distinct  ideas  as  a  result  of  this  fine  and  varied 
experience.  And,  lastly,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  possess 
B  strong,  aspiring  soul,  capable  of  giving  an  energetic  impulse 

>  Allridc«l  rrom  an  alHIncI  of  lectuns  delivered  by  Mr.  ).  Uboty  Tadd, 
before  Ibe  Society  of  Artv  Tbe  abstiaci  is  couuuncd  in  Ibe  Society's 
ffWHa/. 


to  the  mind  and  to  the  body  in  the  direction  of  tbe  right  and 

necessary. 

With  this  threefold  end  in  view,  wishing  to  train  at  the  M 
time  the  brain,  the  muscles,  and  the  will,  the  painful  erpt 
menl  and  practical  experience  of  many  years  have  led  to  • 
system  of  art  ond  manual  training  developed  by  Mr.  Tadi 
Philadelphia  at  the  Public  Industrial  Art  School,  when 
gives  instruction  to  i,2C»  .students  each  winter,  chiefly 
ten  10  fourteen  years  of  age,  taken  from  the  grammar 
the  various  public  schools.  From  too  to  300  teacher 
taken  through  a  normal  course,  and  Ihe  work  is  also  carrii 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  Philadelphia  unde 
direction,  as  well  as  in  several  schools  connected  with  char 
and  a  number  of  private  institutions. 

In  the  beginning  nineteen  different  branches  of  handirorj 
wood  and  metal  work,  drawing,  painting,  and  modelliii; 
various  kinds — were  tried.  But  as  the  result  of  many  yean 
careful  experiment  and  observation,  certain  things  have  boj 
recc^nised  as  fundamental  to  any  real  system  of  art  and  nuoa 
training,  viz.,  drawing,  designing,  clay  modelling,  and  woa 
carving.  And  in  ihe  working  out  of  the  application  of  thd 
fundamentals  certain  features,  radically  characteristic  nf  it 
system,  have  been  evolved,  such  as  a  systematic  sequence  I 
classes,  memory  drawing,  creative-work  in  design,  ambidexletil 
correlation  of  subjecis,  and  real  Nature  study. 

The  method  of  drawing  taught  differs  entirely  from  ll 
carried  on  in  Ihe  ordinary  schools  and  art  institutions,  wh 
imitative  work  of  various  kinds  is  usually  practised  ;  copjrf 
from  objects,  type  forms,  and  flowers  ;  mechanical  dimwil 
sometimes  drawing  from  the  flat  and  the  cast.  Mr.  Ti4i 
method,  on  Ihe  contrary,  consists — 

(i)  In  the  practical  development  of  the  entire  organism— I 
hands,  the  eyes,  and  the  intelligence— by  the  acqui<rition 
conscious  control,  followed  by  automatic  control. 

(2)  In  the  use  of   powerful    formative  exercises   at 
periods,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  facility,  balance,  proporti 
accuracy,  a  knowledge  of  magnitudes,  a  sense  of  beauly,  6ta 
and  grace. 

(j)  Exercises  in   different    mediums   (woo<l    and   clay), 
acquiring  dexterity  and  skill  in  bodying  out  variou;  coocepl 

(4)  Exercises  for  acquiring  accurate  and  permanent  orgtl 
memories  of  environment  (a)  from    Nature,  at    periods 
impressions  are   most   vivid,    from   animals,    flowers,   inieC 
shells,  &c. ;  {i)  from  art   works   and   ornaments   of  the 
periods,  and  in  creative  designing  in  various  materials. 

In  all  the  schools  the  usual   work  goes  on,  drawing 
models,  and  from  the  antique,  water-colour  work,  instrui 
work,  &c.     But  to  develop  fully  the  powers  of  the  body,  di 
the  early  period  of  growth  and  development,  manual  expi 
luust  be  automatic.     All  the  fundamental  motor   co-ordin»ti 
must  l)e  mastered  during  the  only  time  when  they  can  bei 
and  th'iroughly  made,  i.f.,  during  the  nascent  period. 

Children  cannot,  in  the  beginning,  accurately  perceive  fcl 
and   consequently    they   cannot   make    it.     The   perception 
form  requites  experience,   mental   and    physical,   which 
first  be  organised — function  giving  power.     Power  is  pUntrf 
performance.      Some   teachers    are    unreasonable    enough 
expect  liltle  children  to  draw  accurate  forms  from  Ihe  oul 
which  they  themselves  are  unable  to  draw.     Automatic  fac 
must  precede  accuracy.     Only  by  gaining  facility  can  accurii] 
be  acquired.     If  facility  be  properly  gained,  accuracy  ou<M 
with  ease. 

Rotation  of  Work. 

By  rotation   of  classes    is    meant    that    the    pupil    work* 
drawing,  modelling  and  carving  in  turn.     A  complete  eoor 
in  one  subject,  and  then  a  course  in  the  other,  as  is  usiii] 


doM  IP  icboob,  is  not  given,  but  the  pupil  puts  the  same  ideas 
on  >  Sal  surface,  in  soft  clay,  in  tough  wood,  in  turn.  This 
gjva  a  wonderful  amount  of  physical  coordination  and  manipu- 
l*ti»e  dexterity  and  experience.  It  .also  prevents  young 
children  from  becoming  tired  or  weary  of  any  one  branch,  the 
continued  change  of  medium  renewing  the  pleasure  and  novelty 
of  woiking.  The  variety  of  work  in  fumlaniental  materials  also 
tends  to  disclose  the  capacity,  disposition  and  special  inclination 
rt(  pupils. 

All  children,  without  exception,  even  the  feeble-minded  and 
inmoe,  have  an  energetic  liking  fur  and  disposiiiun  for  working 
io  uoe  of  these  branches.  All  children  are  willing  to  work 
with  energy  in  the  three  mediums  in  succession,  even  though 
they  may  dislike  any  individual  one  or  other,  unconsciously 
^lining  submission  to  discipline  and  drudgery.  Discipline  and 
^ludjety  of  certain  kinds  are  essential  in  all  continuous  work, 
ud  ire  an  especial  help  in  the  formation  of  habit  and  cha- 
ncter. 

Memory  Drawing. 

Mcmnry  drawing  in  all  the  grades  is  insisted  upon,  because, 

LilRviving  and   recollecting  impressions    previously  received, 

I  uch  impressions  are  strengthened,  inlensilied,  and  are  knit  into 

Ltbe  mind — are  made  more  organic.     Memory  drawing  gives  a 

suite  outline  to  all  mental  operations. 

Fluent  power  of  expression  must  be  gained  through  memory 
liuriDg  at  the  same  time  that  the  children  gain  the  other 
vfamentals— facility,  balance,  proportion.  This  must  lie  dune 
ring  the  period  of  development,  for  the  acquisition  of  this 
*er  it  easiest  then. 

Meooiy  drawing  is  an  invaluable  instrument  for  gaining 
nentai  ideas  and  impressions  of  the  numberless  things, 
ttnd  forces  in  nature  which  are  necessary  lot  every  child. 
Inch  a  foundation  can  be  built  the  more  abstract  studies, 
nt  subjecting  the  child,  too  early,  to  the  mental  stress  and 
■it  of  the  more  formal  thought-studies. 
Memory  drawing  is  also  an  important  factor  in  aiding  the 
bM  to  assimilate,  and  lix  into  the  mind  inspiring  and  fasci- 
[••ting  impressions  (especially  of  Iwauty  forms)  which  would 
pllwwise  be  cloudy  and  indistinct  in  after  life.  Memory 
iwiog  is  also  of  supreme  value  l>ecause  it  enables  the  pupil 
I  pup  the  essential  features  uf  an  object,  instead  of  the 
Iwult.     This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  re(|uirements  in  art 

One  of  the  chief  obslacle*  to  overcome  in  copying  or  imiia- 
ework  is  the  constant  tendency  to  notice  details  instead  of 
I  main  facts,  drawing  feathers  instead  of  a  bird,  drawing 
t  or  wool    instead   of  the  sheep  or  dog,  as  the   case  may 

from  the   very  first,   children   are   re<juited    to   draw   from 
and  the  crudity  of  the  result  in  the  early  .stages  is  not 
Oprded  as  a  drawback.     What  is  aimed  at  is  the  effect  on  the 
U^Bm  \iy  much  repetition  of  these  memorised    rlravvings,   the 
^Mtal  impresion  becoming  grarlually  more  and  mure  accurate 
lotaervation  grows  keener,  and  as  facility  in  recording  the 
1  observed  is  gained  by  practice. 

CrMttive  Drawing. 

|fiom  the  verj-  beginning  the  children  exercise  the  creative 
ciiy,  the  "divinity  in    man."      Tlicy  never  touch   paper, 
f,  or  wood,  without  embodying  their  own  arrangements.    At 
I  Ibcse  design*  or  creations  are  necessarily  crude,  but,  with 
gund   guidance,  children  S(x>n  evolve   line,   original, 
laitislic  designs.     It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
I  lite  teacher  himself  has  this  creative  power,  it  cannot  be 
from  the  child.     Only  teachers  able  to  draw  should 
tCMb  drawtrtg. 


The  children  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  fundamental  units 
of  the  various  great  styles  in  ornament— by  preference,  the 
Greek,  .Moorish,  Renaissance  styles.  By  means  of  repetition 
and  practice,  the  pupils  become  able  to  use  these  units  with  the 
ease,  grace,  fitness,  and  beauty  of  the  best  designers,  becau.se 
they  ate  also  taught  the  actual  principles  and  laws  that  underlie 
and  are  embodied  in  these  forms — principles  and  laws  which 
cannot  be  learnt  by  observation  or  by  imitation  alone. 

Ambidexterity. 

Another  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  work  advocated 
is  ambidexterity.  By  this  is  meant  that  both  hands  should 
become  dexterous— not,  as  some  hasty  critics  assume,  that  the 
left  hand  should  do  everything  that  the  right  does. 

Even  in  those  actions  which  arc  best  done  by  a  single  hand, 
the  training  of  that  hand  and  the  training  of  the  necessary  mus- 
cular co-ordinations  have  an  excellent  effect  on  the  whole 
organism.  Much  greater  is  the  effect  when,  instead  of  neglecting 
the  left  hand,  as  is  usually  done,  it  is  trained  to  perform  the 
actions  for  which  it  is  fitted,  and,  stilt  better,  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  right  hand. 

In  all  arts,  crafts  and  trades  both  bands  are  used,  one  assisting 
the  other.  Few  attempt  such  work  as  carpentering,  modelling, 
carving,  &c.,  without  using  each  hand  ;  and  the  mote  skilled, 
refined,  delicate,  and  accurate  the  movements  of  each  are,  and 
the  more  instantaneous  the  automatic  obedience  of  each  hand, 
the  more  powerful  does  the  cerebral  action  controlling  these 
movements  become. 

By  the  use  of  both  bands,  in  as  many  physical  co-ordinations 
as  possible,  energy  is  accumulated  in  the  corresponding  motor 
centres.  The  muscular  co-ordinations  in  the  hands  of  some 
children  are  crude  and  imperfect,  shown  by  the  clutnsiness  and 
awkwardness  of  the  movements  they  make.  Such  childret) 
require  an  ambidextrous  training  more  than  any  others. 

Power  of  Bepetition  and  Correlation. 

In  childhood  the  power  of  repetition  in  storing  the  brain  with 
energy  for  use  in  after  life  is  enormous.  Probably  not  a  single 
movement  or  motion  is  lost  or  wasted  ;  the  single  movement  of 
a  wrist  or  hand  exerting  an  inliuence  and  helping  to  shape  habit 
conduct,  and  character.  We  claim  that  it  is  only  by  constant 
repetition  of  motor  movements  that  complete  ideas  and  habits 
can  be  formed,  and  sufficient  energy  accumulated  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  these  ideas.  So  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
repetition  of  certain  forms  and  impressions  until  they  become 
automatic ;  only  then  can  they  be  used  as  aids  to  thought 
expression. 

Few  have  the  power  to  retain  impressions  of  foiras  of  any 
kind  after  drawing  them  but  a  few  limes.  It  seems  absurd  to 
find,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  many  art  students  quite  unable  to 
draw  a  hand  or  a  foot  in  any  position  without  a  model ;  surely 
years  of  training  should  give  them  this  power — power  that  is 
gained  by  our  children  at  a  very  early  stage. 

Unless  drawing  is  used  as  a  mode  of  thought  expression,  it 
should  have  no  place  in  school  woik. 

Drawing  as  a  mode  of  thought  expression  can  be  used  to 
simplify  and  unify  the  course  of  studies.  Drawing  releases  the 
strain  put  upon  the  verbal  memory,  by  locking  facts  into  the 
mind  through  other  channels — touch,  muscular  sense,  sight,  &c. 
All  the  simple  facts  in  anatomy,  astronomy,  zoology,  &c.,  can 
be  rendered  by  delineation  and  diagrams,  this  t/«rfwork  tending 
to  give  a  definiteness  of  outline  to  ideas,  and  imprrssiog  them 
more  permanently  on  the  mind. 

Hatur«  Study. 

All  education,  and  especially  art  education,  rests  upon  nature 
study.     The  first  and  supreme  thing  to  do  with  children  is  to 
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impress  them  with  a  love  of  Nnlure.  Are  we  wise,  ihen, 
if  we  give  them  prim — books,  printed,  written,  and  spoken 
words — symbols  of  knowledge?  Should  we  not,  first, give  them 
Ihingj,  Nature  and  truth  ?  Someone  has  said,  *'  In  books  we 
find  truth  in  block  and  white,  but  in  the  rush  of  events  we  find 
truth  at  work." 

In  Mr.  Tadd's  city  schools,  biids,  fish,  shells,  insects, 
uiinerals,  leaves,  &c.,  are  provided  for  inspiration.  Fundamental 
impressions,  on  which  all  others  are  based,  are  mudc  of  form, 
colour,  texture,  structure,  function,  and  so  forth,  at  the  period 
when  the  children  are  fascinated  by  these  forms.  The  impulses 
of  joy  and  gladness  received  through  these  impressions  are  of 
far  greater  value  than  many  forinal  lessons. 

Visits  are  also  made  to  museums,  academies  of  natural 
science.  The  children  are  not  paraded  through  many  rooms, 
where  they  would  gel  faint  and  superficial  impressions  of 
numberless  things,  so  that  the  formation  of  clear  ideas  is  an 
impossibility.  On  the  contrary,  the  class  visits  s)'slematically 
a  few  inspiring  and  interesting  forins,  and  while  the  impressions 
are  fresh,  an  endeavour  is  made  to  make  them  permanent  and 
lasting  by  using  as  many  senses  as  possible. 

In  the  Philadelphia  summer  school  there  are  much  better 
opportunities  for  Nature  study.  There  is  a  constant  succession 
of  events  happening  in  plant  life,  in  insect  life,  and  among 
animals.  The  students  have  regular  places  to  visit,  to  observe 
birds'-nests,  porcupines,  fish,  snakes,  frogs,  &c.  I'ermanent 
and  abiding  impressions  are  made,  especially  of  interesting 
incidents  and  forms.  That  these  fundamental  and  fascinating 
lacts  are  pein)anently  organised  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  learning  scientific  names,  consecutive  series  of  events, 
technical  terms  or  classifications. 

Habit 

Teachers  must  consider  the  almighty  force  of  habit.  Almost 
all  our  movements,  mental  and  physical,  are  the  result  of  habit. 
Habits  should  be  formed  systematically  and  regularly. 

The  life  of  the  child  is  divided  into  periods,  well  marked  : — 

(1)  The  period  of  play,  of  rapid  growth  of  the  Ixidy,  of 
rapid  growth  of  the  brain,  when  vivid  sense  impressions  should 
be  made. 

(2)  The  period  when  thought  studies  are  harmful. 

(3)  The  period  when  energetic  movemenls  of  the  limbs 
should  be  made. 

(4)  The  period  when  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that 
refined,  skilful,  and  accurate  movemenls  of  the  hand  should  be 
made. 

(5)  A  period  when  we  can  touch  and  awaken  certain  cmolions 
and  subdue,  repress,  and  curb  others. 

These  are  the  periods  of  development.  One  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  the  present  system  is  to  occupy  these  periods,  the  most 
precious  in  a  child's  life,  with  thought-studies  and  abstract 
intellectual  work,  making  the  brain  cells  weak  and  feeble, 
instead  of  powerful  and  energetic 

During  the  periods  of  development,  when  habits  ate  being 
fonnctl,  the  powers  and  instrumentalities  of  the  organism  must 
be  developed. 

What  are  these  instrumentalities?  The  brain,  the  hands, 
the  eyes,  I  he  tongue,  &c.  They  must  be  made  sharp,  keen, 
acute,  and  responsive. 

What  ate  these  powers  ?  Arc  they  not — accurate  observa- 
liuo,  keen  perception,  sound  reason,  energetic  action,  with  the 
good  mental  health  and  strength  of  character  which  come  from 
their  proper  development? 

During  this  development  the  future  life  of  the  child  should  be 
kept  in  view — its  bent,  capacity,  and  disposition.  Funda- 
mental, generalised  hand  skill  should  be  given,  and  then,  as 
the  child  grows  in  experience,  specialisation  in  different  directions. 


Is  it  right  that  the  child  should  become  adult  before  fiitd 
out   its  capacity  and   power?     Should   it   not   grow  into  ( 
knowledge  of  its  own  instrumentalities,  and,  as  it  does 
also  grow  into  the  power  of  using  them  ? 


Wood-carvlng. 


iocs  li 


Many  of  these  evils  are  abolished  by  wood-carving.  Can 
is  used  to  produce  energy  of  action  and  strength  of  cbarAt 
entirely  apart  from  its  usefulness  as  an  art.  In  carving 
pupils  stand  erect,  breathe  deeply,  fix  the  thorax,  and  useiQ 
large  and  important  groups  of  muscles.  They  have  to  | 
tools  with  both  bands  with  continuous  energy. 

Physical  grip,  especially  hand  grasping  wiih  energy,  is 
some  extent  the  counterpart  uf  mental  grip,  apprelicnsioa. 
gripping,  not  merely  exercise  of  the  twenty-five  or  thil 
muscles  of  the  forearm,  but  also  the  bones,  tendons,  circuUli 
nerves  and  glands  are  influenced,  and  especially  the  mal 
centres  in  the  brain  in  which  the  hand  is  rooted. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  teocbeil 
woodwork  and  conslruclion,  who  think  that  manual  trail 
can  be  acquired  by  shaping  various  forms  in  wood  or  mi 
Few  of  iheni  have  any  knowledge  of  art,  and  do  not  realise  i 
the  manual  training  which  i.s  not  artistic  is  a  delusion,  and  t 
the  art  work  which  is  not  manual  training  is  a  snare. 

Real  manual  traimn)>  means  the  complete  dexterity  of  b 
hands,  each  executing  the  most  complicated  and  eotil 
different  functions  at  the  same  instant.  This  synchron 
control  of  multirotm  activities  by  the  hands  being  exetd 
auloiuatically,  leaves  the  mind  entirely  fice  to  exercise  il 
with  ihe  thought  that  the  hands  ate  tu  express. 

Clay  Hodelling. 

Clay  modelling  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  means  of  th 
expression  that  has  yet  been  devised  for  elementary  wot! 
schools.  Tested  by  experience  with  over  18,000  pupils  ol 
grades,  from  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  to  the  adull,  it 
been  found  most  feasible  of  application,  more  joy-gi?ing, 
instructive  and  educational,  than  other  mediums. 

Paper  weaving,  folding  and  cutting,  slick  layin|;, 
pricking,  cardboard  work,  whittling,  knife  work,  are  all  tt 
and  nearly  useless  in  comparison.  Too  much  time  is  "  kii' 
by  work  of  this  kind  ;  it  is  "  busy"  work,  and,  of  com 
children  cari  be  made  to  be  interested  in  it,  but  il  has 
educational  value,  and  in  many  cases  is  thoroughly  bai 
In  some  cases  much  injury  is  done  by  the  shortness  of 
and  using  fine  finger-movements  at  too  early  a  period 
the  bones  and  muscles  are  thoroughly  formed — resultii 
much  damage  to  the  organism.  Experience  has  proved 
more  results  can  be  gained  by  drawing  and  clay  modelling  \ 
by  all  the  other  occupations  combined.  Clay  modd 
properly  taught  gives  a  better  idea  of  form  than  any 
medium,  because  in  delineation  or  drawing  one  view  ( 
presented  on  a  fiat  surface,  and  in  modelling  the  form  is  d 
in  Ihe  round. 

Modelling  admits  of  individual  work  being  done  by 
pupil  according  to  his  capacity.  The  endless  series  of  A 
that  are  possible,  from  the  simplest  balls  or  marbles  to  coi 
animal  forms,  makes  it  perfectly  suited  to  all  grades, 
time  the  child  handles  clay  it  is  bringing  into  use  iu  pa 
and  instrumentalities,  the  powers  of  observation,  judgfl 
reason,  and,  at  the  same  time,  using  its  hands,  eyes,  and 
In  fabricating  things  it  fabricates  ideas  ;  it  is  forming  the  I 
of  work,  making  firm  the  union  between  "thought" 
"action,"  and  acquiring  neatness,  invention,  and  cr( 
capacity. 
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OXFORD    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS. 
SET    SUBJECTS    FOR    1903. 

ktfiKEscK  was  made  in  our  last  issue  (p.  215)  to  the 
mporiiiii  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  Ihe 
itgolitioni  for  Senior,  Junior,  and  Preliminary  Oxford  Local 
taminitions,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  give  the 
^Kcial  subjects  prescribed  for  the  examinations  of  1903,  for 
which  space  coitld  not  be  found  last  month. 

Prelimlnkry. 

^Msims   Knowledge.— {a)    I.    Kings    x.-end,    [i)    St.    Luke 
fiend,  (r)  Acts  xvii.-end,  (</)  Church  Catechism. 
fnjJui  ffw/sry.— Either  the  Outlines  from  1399  to  1603,  or 
the  Outlines  from  1715  to  1820. 

^tuiHtk  Aiillioi:~'E:\l\\et  Scott's  "  Talisman,"  or  Longfellow's 
"Hiawatha"  and  "  Evangeline,"  or  "Poems  of  Nature" 
(Oiiendon   Press),    III,,    V.-VH.,    IX.,    X.,   XII.  XV., 

.wii.,   XIX.,   xxri.,   XXIII.,   XXVI.   (ii.   1-364), 
.xxvin.-x.xxv.,  xxxvu.,  xxxix.,  xli.-xliii. 

'^'V*r-— Full  knowledge  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  (i)  elementary  geographical  terms, 
(>)  Europe. 

timmlary  LaliH.—Sepos,  "Selected  Lives,"  by  J.  B.  Allen 

(Cliiendon  Press). 
Eknicntcry  CrwX.— Abbott's  "Easy  Greek  Reader,"  Pails  I., 

U.  (Clarendon  Press). 
^ti'witaiy  french.—A.    de    Musset's   "  Pierie   et   Camille " 

(Hubette). 
^tiiimlary  German.— Vli\xH\  "  Karavanc  "  ("  Kalif  Slotch," 

'  Dis  Gespensterschiff  "). 
ttary   /ta/iiui. —Csifcano's    "La     Madre     e    il    figlio" 

(Hubette), 

Junior. 

*/<«/  Kmnvtetige.-il.)  Either   (a)    I.  Kings;   or  (*)  Acts 
nii.-nviii.  ;  or  (<•)  Prayer  Book.     And 
(II.)  Either  (</)  I.«aiah  xl.-lxvi.  ;  or  (e)  St.  Luke. 

%"*  Lileralure.—Eiihef  Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth,"  or 
Scott's  "Talisman,"  or  "Poems  of  Nature"  (Clarendon 
Press). 

''^.—Either  (o)  Outline*  of  Roman  History  from  146  B.C. 
10  14  A.D.  J  or  (*)  Outlines  of  General  English  History 
from  1763  to  1815;  or  (r)  Outlines  of  English  History 
from  1399  to  1603,  with  special  questions  on  the  reign 
olEliiabeth  j  or  (rf)  Outlines  of  English  History  from  1715 
10  1820,  with  .special  questions  on  the  period  1789  to  1815. 

6»,'™/*/.— General :   (i)   Geographical   Terms,    (2)   Physical 
Geography,  (3)  Europe  and  the  British  Empire.     Special : 
I     ,     United  Kingdom. 

•«"».-<fl)  Pass  Papers:  Cicsar,  De  Bello  Gallico  IV.,  or 
^M  ^iisil,  Aeneid  VI.  {i)  Advanced  Papers  :  one  prose  and 
^K  one  verse  author  from : — Cxsar,  De  Bello  Gallico  IV.  ; 
^H  Ocero,  In  Verrem  I. ;  \'irgil,  Aeneid  VI.  ;  and  Horace, 
H|  Odes  III.,  1-6,  9,  II,  13,  23  ;  IV.,  3,  S,  7  ;  Epodes,  16. 
^^^K^'.— Lucian,  Vera  Historia  (Clarendon  Press),  and  Euri- 
^g  pides,  .Medea  (omitting  the  lyrical  passages).  Pass  can- 
P  didates  may  take  either  of  tlie  two  authors,  those  for 
^^    liiilincUon  must  take  both. 

^Bl*''*.— Either    "  Le     chien     du     capitaine "     by     Enault 
^"    iRidielle),  or  "Waterloo"  by  Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Ctrmati. — "  Heule  mir,  morgen  dir,"  by  Hoffmann  (Clarendon 
Ptea). 


Senior. 

Keligiaiu  KHo^vted^e.—{,a)  I.  Kings;  (b)  Acts  xiii.-xxviii. ; 
(i)  Church  Catechism ;  (</)  St.  Luke ;  (/)  St.  Luke  in 
Greek. 

English  Literature. — Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth,"  together  with 
either  Chaucer's  "Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales" 
(Skeat's  School  Edition),  or  Addison,  "Selections  from 
the  Sfeclator"  edited  by  T.  Arnold  (to  the  end  of  p.  350). 

History. — Either: — (a)  Outlines  of  Roman  History  from  146  B.C. 
to  14  A.D.,  with  special  questions  on  the  career  of  Julius 
Ca:sar ;  or  (*)  Outlines  of  General  European  History  from 
1763  to  1815  ;  or  (r)  English  History  from  1399  to  1603  ; 
or  (rf)  English  History  from  1715  to  1820. 

Geography. — In  addition  to  general  geography,  a  full  know- 
ledge of  India  and  Italy. 

Latin.  —One  prose  and  one  verse  author  from :  Virgil, 
Aeneid  VI.  ;  Horace,  Odes  III.,  IV,  ;  Cicero,  In 
Verram  I.,  Philippic  IX.;  C.x-sar,  De  Bello  GalUoi  IV.-VI. 

Greek. — One  prose  and  one  verse  author  from  :  Euiipides, 
Medea;  Homer,  Odyssey  IX.,  X.;  Xenophon,  Anabasis 
v.,  VI. ;  Thucydides  III.  (cc.  1-30). 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

As  we  go  lo  press  the  committee  stage  of  the  Education  Bill 
is  being  resumed  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  week.  At 
the  three  sittings  when  the  Bill  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  numerous  amendmenls  were  discussed  at  length 
but  none  were  adopted,  and  the  m.ijurities  against  them  were 
very  large.  At  the  first  sitting  proposali  to  postpone  clause  1, 
to  take  elemenlnry  education  out  of  the  Bill,  and  lo  retain  the 
School  Boards  in  the  boroughs,  were  rejected.  On  the  second 
day  Dr.  Mncnamaia  unsuccesisfully  moved  the  omis.sion  from 
clause  I  of  the  proviso  declaring  that  the  Council  of  a  borough 
of  over  10,000,  or  of  an  urban  district  of  over  20,000  popula- 
tion, shall  be  the  Local  Education  Authority  for  the  puipose 
of  elemenlaty  education.  The  third  evening  was  spent  in 
considering  the  claims  of  urban  districts  to  be  treated  on  an 
equality  with  smaller  municipal  boroughs.  At  the  present  rate 
of  progress  it  is  diflicult  to  say  when  all  amendments  will  have 
been  disposed  of,  but  il  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  Bill  will 
be  converted  into  an  Act  without  an  autumn  session. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  on 
May  31st,  the  retiring  President,  Prof.  S.  II.  Butcher,  intro- 
duced his  successor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  who  in  his  presi- 
dential address  dealt  with  the  Education  Bill  before  Parliament. 
While  the  Council  of  the  Guild  holds  that  the  Government  has 
provided  a  Bill  which  meets  the  main  aspirations  of  the  Guild, 
Mr.  Acland  had  occasion  to  ciiticise  many  of  its  provisions  and 
to  indicate  several  directions  in  which  he  thought  improvement 
was  desirable.  KoUowing  the  address  a  discussion  took  place 
on  a  leaflet  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Guild  in  October  last, 
entitled  "  Educational  Legislation  and  the  future  o(  the  Higher 
Grade  School."  The  leaflet  has  roused  much  feeling  among 
teachers  in  higher-grade  schools  and  has  evoked  a  strongly 
worded  protest  from  several  headmasters  of  such  schools  who  are 
also  members  of  (he  Guild.  The  discussion  seemed  lo  us  to 
indicate  some  inability  on  the  part  of  speakers  on  both  sides  to 
appreciate  clearly  theii  opponents'  point  of  view,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  deticite  task  of  delimitation  is  one  rather  for  educa- 
tional administrators  than  for  teachers,  however  earnest. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  provides  abundant 
evidence  of  the  continued  adiviiy  of  this  representative  body  of 
teachers.  lis  Council  and  its  numerous  committees  have  all  done 
valuable  work  during  the  year.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
Council,  having  decided  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  curri- 
culum in  secondary  schools,  has  instructed  the  Educalioii  and 
Library  Committee  to  collect  opinions  from  the  branches  of  the 
Guild  to  form  the  basis  of  further  consideration.  The  Council 
hopes  to  prevail  on  the  Educational  Section  uf  the  British 
Association  to  take  up  this  important  matter  at  the  Belfast 
meeting  of  the  Association  this  year.  It  is  propi'sed  later  to 
form  a  committee  of  experts  to  supply  teachers  with  aulhi«iita- 
live  views  on  the  subject  of  curriculum  in  relation  to  English 
schools,  such  as  have  been  foimulated  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America  by  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

The  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Guild  during  next  year 
has  already  been  sketched  by  its  Council.  It  is  (i)  to  co-operate 
with  all  agencies  which  aim  at  the  establlslnnent  of  a  thorough 
system  of  general  education  throui;hout  the  Empire;  (2)  to 
insist  on  the  definite  normal  training  of  all  teachers  for  their 
work,  and  to  refuse  all  cheap  subslitutes  for  training;  (3)  to 
strive  towards  setting  the  holding  of  their  posts  by  teachers, 
heads  and  assistants,  on  such  a  footing  as  may  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  them  as  individuals,  and  sound  in  relation  to  the 
interests  of  education,  which  must  suffer  seriously  if  much  of  the 
best  talent  is  diverted  to  other  occupations  by  the  present  pre- 
cariousness  of  tenure  :  and  (4)  to  seek  to  get  the  important 
question  of  the  order  and  relation  of  school  studies  settled  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

Sl.N'CB  going  10  press  with  our  last  issue  resolutions  passed  by 
the  .Associations  of  Assistant  Mistresses  and  AsMSlant  Masters 
upon  the  Education  Uill,  1902,  have  been  received.  The  former 
body  calls  for  the  incluiiion  of  women  on  the  local  education 
authorities,  the  definite  allocation  of  the  "  whisky  "  money  to 
education,  the  removal  of  the  limit  to  the  rate  for  education 
other  than  elementary,  and  asks  for  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  governing  bodies  of  existing  secondary 
schools  affected  by  the  action  of  local  education  authorities. 
The  A.M. A.  welcomes  the  Bill,  desires  the  omission  of  the 
option  clause  referring  to  elementary  education,  declares  the 
financial  provision  for  higher  education  to  l)e  inadequate,  and 
thinks  a  Treasury  grant  shouM  be  made  for  this  purpose,  and 
seeks  to  ensuie  the  inclusion  of  acting  teachers  upon  the  educa- 
tion committees  to  be  established. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Technical 
Institutions,  held  on  May  29th,  the  resolutions  in  regard  to  the 
Government  Education  Bill  recommended  by  the  Council, 
which  we  were  able  to  print  last  month  (p.  224),  were  duly 
adopted,  but  certain  others  were  added  by  the  meeting.  It 
was  also  resolved  that  a  further  Treasury  grant  for  educational 
purposes  was  desirable,  that  a  statutory  limit  to  the  amount  to 
be  expended  on  higher  education  was  inadvisable,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  Education  Committees  to  be  appointed  should 
be  elected  by  and  from  the  county  or  county  borough  councils. 

Tub  Board  of  Education,  in  order  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  the  training  colleges,  has  given  directions  that  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination  for  1902  shall  begin  on  Tuesday,  l6th 
December  next,  instead  of  on  Tuesday,  9th  December. 

The  separate  publication  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
"  Kegulations  for  Secondary  Day  Schools  "  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  making  secondary  teachers  think  oi  the  Government 
DepaitmcDt  at  South  Kensington  as  a  part  of  the    Board  of 


Education  rather  than  as  the  Departmeot  of  Science  and 
which  it  was  the  "  correct  thing  "  for  the  secondary  schoolma 
to  disregard.     Secondary  day-schools  are  classified   under  I 
divisions ;  in  the  first,  formerly  called  schools  of   science, 
less  than  thirteen  hours  per  week  must  be  allotted  to  the  < 
gatory  subjects  in  science  and  art,  of  which  not  moie  ihaa 
hours  may  be  allotted  to  mathematics.       In  the  second  divi 
schools,  there  must  be  not  less  than  nine  hours  per  wee| 
science  instruction,  including  not  more  than  five  hours' 
malics.     To  schools  recognised  under  Division  I.  after  Jul/ 
1 902,  grants  may  be  obtained  on  each  satisfactory  student 
has  made   not    less   than   250  attendances,  in  the  elemcoD 
course  from  70s.  to  120s.,  and  in  the  advanced  course  froml 
to  180s.     Grants  will  be  paid  to  schools  in  the  second  divi 
for  each  satisfactory  student  at  the  following  rates:— For 
first  100  students,  for  the  1st  and  2nd  year's  attendance,  >l 
of  50s.  ;  for   the  3rd  and  4th  year's  attendance,  a  sum  of  71 
For  students  in  excess  of  too,  for  the  ist  and  2nd  year's  attd 
ance,  a  sum  of  40s.  ;  for  the  3rd  and  4th  year's  attem 
sum  of  60s. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  received,  through  the  ton 
Office,  an  intimation  that  the  Council  of  the  University  of  F 
has  decided  to  publish  annually  henceforth,  in  the  monll 
April,  a  programme  of  the  University  lectures  which  will 
delivered  in  the  academic  year  beginning  in  the  foUoll 
November.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  < 
foreign  students,  who  may  desire  to  attend  the  lectures,  to 
their  arrangements  conveniently  in  advance.  The  prognul 
of  courses  lor  the  academic  year  1902-1903  can  be  seen  at 
Board  of  Education  Library,  Cannon  Row,  S.W. 

The  reixirt  of  the  Committee  of  the  Cambridge  Univtl 
Day  Training  College  for  the  academical  year  1900-1  shows 
in  June,  1901,  the  College  consisted  of  twenty-four  studd 
six  in  the  third  year,  six  in  the  second  year,  and  twelve  ia 
first.  Of  the  third-year  students  five  passed  Tripos  exaffl 
tions  ;  one  obtained  a  first  class  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tr^ 
one  a  second  and  bne  a  third  class  in  the  same  Tripos,  »bA> 
a  Senior  Optime  in  the  Mathematical  Tiipos  ;  one  had 
joining  the  College  obtained  a  second  class  in  the  Hisiol 
Tripos.  The  sixth  student  failed  in  his  Tripos.  Of  llx 
second-year  students,  three  passed  intercollegiate  examinati 
two  paued  the  general  examination  and  one  was  allowed 
general  examination.  All  the  twelve  first-year  students  |i 
all  parts  of  the  previous  examination.  Eleven  students 
admitted  in  October,  1901,  so  that  the  college  now  nnd 
twenty-nine,  of  whom  twelve  hold  scholarships  awarded  bf 
Toynljee  Hall  Pupil  Teachers'  Scholarship  Committee. 

The  Principal  of  the  Datchelor  Training  College,  one 
institutions  for  training  teachers  for  work  in  secondary  idi 
recognised  by  the  Uoar<I  of  Education, calls  attention  to  the 
that  in  addition  to  the  Senior  Division  which  provides  the 
fessional  training  required  for  the  registration  of  teachei^ 
College  has  two  other  sides.  There  is  a  Junior  Divi 
which  the  work  is  mainly  academical,  though  also  to  a  od 
extent  professional,  and  a  Kindergarten  Division,  in 
students  woik  for  the  examinations  of  the  National  7tt 
Union,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  they  desire  it,  for  those  a 
Cambridge  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate.  We  have  < 
previous  occasion  drawn  attention  to  the  Principal's  exi 
plan  of  publishing  a  list  of  Senior  Students  open  to  ei 
menis,  in  which  the  qmtificatioDs,  experience,  and  wants 
ladies  are  detailed.  Headmistresses  should  have  no  dlllii 
in  selecting  suitable  assistants  with  such  a  list  as  this  b 
them. 


Ax  eumination  will  be  held  on  October  14th  next  in  con- 
Mtioo  with  the  University  of  Oxford  School  of  Geography, 
>r  nne  geographical  scholarship  of  the  value  of  ^60.  Candi 
lies,  who  must  have  taken  Honours  in  one  of  the  Final 
ebools  of  the  University,  should  send  in  their  names  to 
le  Reader  in  Geography  not  later  than  October  1st.  The 
*olu  elected-  will  be  required  10  attend  the  full  course  of 
oaoclion  at  the  School  of  Geography  during  the  academic 
at  1902-1903,  and  to  enter  for  the  University  Diploma 
1  Geography  in  1903.  The  range  of  the  examination  is 
ndicaled  by  the  contents  of  the  following  bo<jks  : — Dryer, 
'Utsons  in  Physical  Geography  " ;  George,  "The  Relations 
*(  Geography  and  History";  Mackinder,  "Britain  and  the 
Wtish  Seas."  Questions  will  be  set  giving  opportunities  to 
nlnt!  of  ancient  or  modem  history,  or  of  natural  science, 
tin  hare  devoted  special  attention  to  the  geographical  aspects 
ijllbeir  iubjects. 

^^■noiis  to  Italy  have  been  annoyed  by  the  universal  charge 
Hbii  for  entrance  to  the  national  museums  and  art  galleries, 
Hft  is  opposed  lo  the  custom  of  all  other  countries.  Up 
id  DO*  only  native  and  foreign  artists  have  been  allowed  free 
liBiiBiin  ;  but  by  a  recent  decree  this  privilege  has  been 
jtltaided  lo  all  writers  on  artistic  subjects,  professors  of 
ucizulogy,  history,  literature  and  art.  Foreigners  have  to 
lUiio  permission  either  from  the  Italiiin  Embassy  in  their  own 
or  from  their  own  Embassy  in  Italy.  Those  who 
visiting  Rome  may  be  glad  to  hear  of  Professor  L. 
s  Lectures.  His  office  is  at  73,  V'ia  Due  .Macelli,  and 
a  set  of  three  lectures,  for  each  of  which  the  charge 
Ire  ttrt,  inclusive  of  drives. 

Thi:  London  Technical  Education  Board  iis  ufTering  for 
UBpctition  100  teachers'  training  scholarships,  open  to  persons 
•Jw  desire  to  enter  the  London  Training  College,  which  will 
gcpened  by  the  Board  next  October.  The  scholarships  give 
HkJoslruction  (subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
j^ption)  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  together 
^  X  free  place  for  the  same  period  at  one  of  the  schools  of 
4e  I'niversity  of  London.  The  scholarships  are  open  to  can- 
(ito  of  either  sex  who  satisfy  the  following  conditions : — 
It)  The)-  mast  be  ordinarily  resident  in  London  ;  (2)  They 
Ita,  before  entering  the  college,  have  matriculated  at  the 
uttTcnily  of  London,  or  have  graduated  at  some  other  uni- 
Wty ;  (3)  They  must  be,  or  become,  entitled  to  hold,  and 
knt  daring  the  whole  continuance  of  the  scholarship  continue 
k  hold,  a  Kinf^'s  scholarship  from  the  Board  of  Education  ; 
K  They  must  sign  a  declaration  that  they  intend  bona  fidt  to 
ifcpt  and  follow  the  profession  of  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools 
IMgerated  in  the  Code  ;  (5)  They  must  obtain  a  certificate 
ka  the  medical  officer  of  the  college  that  the  slate  of  their 
Mil  is  satisfactory.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
it  Secretary  of  the  London  Technical  Education  Board,  116, 
\  Lane.  W'.C. 

not  surprising  that  Lord  Avebury  does  not  approve  the 
atioQs  for  the  Matriculation  examination  of  the 
University.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  University 
'tni,  be  says,  "  To  those  who  hold  the  old  traditions 
t  Ike  University,  who  still  cherish  the  principles  which  gave 
l^y  and  importance  to  our  Degrees,  the  present  change 
HM  but  appear  to  be  a  retrograde  step,  and  a  cause  for 
Btod  regret."  Certainly  some  knowledge  of  scientific 
fhciplet  should  be  possessed  by  every  cultured  person.  But 
c  Senate  of  the  University  has  mode  Latin  optional,  and  it 
mU  appear  that  the  new  matriculation  regulations  are  ihe 
[  of  >  compromise  between  two  opposing  schools  of  thought 


and  this,  like  every  other  compromise,  is  only  partially  satis- 
factory. 

Th  e  "  Addresses  and  Proceedings "  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Educational  Association  Meeting,  held  at  Ottawa  in 
August  of  last  year,  are  before  us,  and  show  that  quite  as  much 
enthusiasm  for  education  exists  in  this  enterprising  colony  as  in 
the  mother  country  itself.  From  the  four  hundred  pages  con- 
stituting the  report  we  learn  that  not  only  were  questions  of 
educational  ndministration  discussed,  but  valuable  contributions 
were  made  as  to  the  proper  way  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum.  English  teachers  were  represented 
by  Mr.  P.  L..  Gray,  one  of  H.M,  Inspectors  of  Manual  Instruc- 
tion. Dr-  D.J.  Goggin,  Superintendent  of  Education,  N.W.T., 
Regina,  ihe  President  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  M.  E. 
Conway,  of  Ottawa,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  are 
heartily  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  United  Stales  of  America  for  the  year  1899- 
1900,  has  reached  us.  It  is  a  bulky  volume  of  1,367  pages  and 
is  largely  made  up  of  statistics.  The  question  will  present 
itself — Who  reads  these  reports?  If  American  teachers  have  as 
much  to  do  as  their  Briii.sh  colleagues,  there  is  comparatively 
little  time  and  energy  left  for  the  study  of  ponderous  tomes  of 
this  sort,  valuable  ind  scholarly  though  they  no  doubt  are.  We 
notice  that  the  Government  of  Madras  has  directed  its  attention 
to  this  very  question.  "  Agreeably  lo  the  wishes  of  the 
Government  of  India  the  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  for  the  year  1900- igoi  has  been  compressed 
into  45  pages  as  against  107  in  the  preceding  year,  but  this  is 
not  thought  to  be  enough  ;  next  year  40  pages  is  to  be  the  limit." 
The  American  plan  of  reprinting  important  articles  from  journals 
in  different  countries  has  its  advantages,  but  it  certainly  tends  to 
the  production  of  unwieldy  volumes. 

Wi{  have  more  than  once  directed  attention  to  our  interesting 
American  contemporary,  School  Science.  We  notice  a  new 
departure  in  connection  with  this  journal  which  should  prove  of 
considerable  value  to  teachers  of  science  everywhere.  The 
publication,  as  supplements  to  the  magazine,  of  a  series  of 
reprints  of  science  classics  has  commenced,  the  tlrst  being 
"  The  Analysis  of  Air  and  Water,"  being  selections  from 
Lavoisier's  "  Elementary  Treatise  of  Chemistry."  These 
reprints  are  on  sale  in  London  by  the  American  School  and 
College  Text-book  Agency.  As  our  readers  may  know,  the 
.'Membic  Club  in  this  country  has  for  some  time  past  published 
similar  reprints,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  F,  Clay, 
bookseller,  Edinburgh. 

SCOTTISff. 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  has  just  issued  a  circular 
making  proposals  for  the  institution  of  a  Commercial  Certificate 
in  secondary  and  higher-grade  schools.  The  circular  lays  it 
down  that  the  main  function  of  alt  schools  is  to  give  a  sound 
genera]  education,  and  that  specialised  instruction  has  little 
value  if  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  solid  foun-lation  of  the  former. 
Continuation  schools  and  technical  institutions  are  primarily 
designed  to  give  specialised  instruction,  but  the  department 
considers  that  circumstances  may  occur  in  which  it  is  desirable 
that  pupils  who  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  general  educa- 
tion should  receive  in  day  schools  some  amount  of  specialised 
instruction,  and  that  not  merely  in  isolated  subjects  treated  as 
additions  to  the  normal  curriculum,  but  according  to  a  well- 
ordered  scheme,  and  as  port  of  the  regular  work  of  (be  school. 

The  Department  has  laid  down  the  following  as  the  main  out- 
lines of  their  scheme  and  invite  criticisms  and  suggestions  upon 
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them  :  (i)  Thai  the  cerlificale  should  be  given  only  in  schools 
which  possess  a  regularly  organised  Commercial  Department,  the 
staff,  the  appliances  and  curriculum  of  which  have  been  approved 
as  satisfactory.  (2)  That  it  should  l>e  restricted  to  pupils  who 
have  obtained  an  Intermediate  Certificate,  or  who  have  obtained 
four  lower-grade  passes.  (3)  That  the  special  commercial 
course  should  extend  over  at  least  one  complete  year,  and  that 
to  be  eligible  for  the  certificate  pupils  must  be  sixteen  years  of 
age.  (4)  That  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction  should  be 
modern  languages,  commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  short- 
hand, commercial  history  and  geography,  pricis  writing  and 
business  correspondence.  (5)  That  when  the  special  commer- 
cial course  is  entered  upon,  the  instruction  should  be  concen- 
IreCed  upon  subjects  having  a  direct  bearing  on  commerce. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Modern  Languages  Association  in  the 
Academy  at  Perth,  Dr.  Schlapp,  Edinburgh  University,  read  a 
paper  on  the  "  Old  Humanism  and  the  New."  An  interesting 
discussion  took  place  and  the  following  reiioluiion  was  adopted  : 
— "That  this  association,  while  gladly  acknowledging  the  aim 
of  the  Education  Department  in  their  recent  circulars  to  organise 
secondary  education  by  issuing  group  certificates,  whether  as 
attesting  ripeness  for  university  studies,  or  a  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial subjects,  respectfully  iudicate  to  the  Department  as 
serious  defects :  (1)  That  neither  of  these  cerlificatcs  meets  the 
case  of  pupils,  whether  boys  or  girls,  who,  while  not  taking 
Latin,  desire  a  course  of  education  in  modern  subjects  of  equal 
length  and  comprehensiveness  with  that  of  those  who  are  in- 
tended for  the  University  ;  (2)  that  in  circular  340  Latin  is 
required  as  a  fifth  subject  of  study  from  those  pupils  who  lake 
two  modern  languages  as  qualifying  subjects  in  the  leaving  cer- 
tificate examination,  while  only  four  subjects  are  required  in  the 
case  of  those  who  lake  Latin  and  Greek  :  (3)  that  in  the  case  of 
the  commercial  certificate  (circular  358)  (a)  the  restriction  of 
modern  language  studies  to  one  modern  language,  as  a  qualifying 
subject,  does  not  encourage  a  course  of  study  sufficiently  exten- 
sive for  those  who  are  intended  for  commerce  ;  (b)  the  teaching 
of  the  technicalities  of  commercial  French  and  German  to  pupils 
who  have  not  acquired  a  sufficiently  extensive  knowledge  of 
modern  languages,  as  attested  by  the  previous  possession  of 
higher-grade  leaving  certificates,  will  injuriously  affect  the 
development  of  modern-language  study  in  Scotland." 

.A  MGKTINC  of  the  Association  of  Headmasters  of  (he 
Secondary  Schools  of  Scotland  has  been  held  in  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  to  discuss  the  new  leaving  certificate. 
Mr.  Gemmell,  in  introducing  the  discussion,  said  that  the  new 
regulations  could  only  have  been  the  outcome  of  well  informed 
deliberation,  and  that  they  would,  if  steadily  enforced,  effect 
the  object  for  which  they  were  framed.  These  regulations  had 
been  subjected  to  most  unfair  and  bitter  criticism  by  the 
partisans  of  modern  languages,  but  the  authors  of  such 
criticism  must  either  have  misunderstood  the  regulations  or 
have  wilfully  misrepresented  them.  But  Mr.  Gemmell  himself 
soon  adopted  the  rite  of  hostile  critic,  and  proceeded  to  show 
that  a  scheme  "  so  well  conceived,  so  comprehensive,  so  elastic 
and  so  educational  "  had  serious  defects  which,  he  thought, 
called  for  amendment.  The  reforms  proposed  by  Mr.  Gemmell 
did  not  materially  affect  the  principle  ol  the  science  group,  but 
the  omission  of  a  modern-language  group  from  the  certificate 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  modem-language  teaching  in 
secondary  schools.  Those  who  believe  with  Sir  Richard  Jebb 
"  that  the  modern  languages  and  literatures  ate  worthy  to  be 
studied  for  their  own  sakes  as  instruments  of  the  highest 
intellectual  culture "  are  fully  justified  in  the  determined 
opposition  they  are  offering  to  what  they  consider  reactionary 
■nd  retrograde  proposals. 


After  ten  years'  experience  of  the  working  of  the  regalati 
laid  down  by  the  University  Commissioners  for  the  govemnii 
of  the  Scottish  Universities,  a  general  feeling  has  arisen  that 
time  has  come  for  discussion  with  a  view  to  extend  and  araij 
them.     This   feeling   doubtless   has    been    intensified    by 
princely  benefaction  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  which  has  removed  \v\ 
has  hitherto  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  reconstruction  of  ij 
University  system,  the  want  of  resources.     A  protracted 
cussion   regarding  reform  of  the  curriculum  in  Arts  has 
proceeding  for  some  lime  within  the  University  of  Edinbui 
\  public  report  of  the  discussion  and  of  the  conclusions  whick 
were  arrived  at  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  Chr)-iial,  Deui 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  has  been  issued  to  the  public.    Wc 
hope  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  referring  to  it  at  gitd 
length. 

The  Educational  Handwork  Association  of  Scotland 
formed  in  1892  for  the  purpose  ol  promoting  manual  work 
schools.  During  that  time  much  has  been  accomplished.  1 
importance  of  hand  and  eye  training  is  now  universally  ackof 
iedged,  and  the  Scotch  Education  Department  is  giving  e 
encouragement  to  the  new  movement.  The  Association  I 
organised  courses  of  insliuction  for  teachers  in  manual  wc 
and  their  certificates  have  been  officially  recognised  by  IB 
Department.  The  demonslrations,  exhibitions  and  confercoct 
which  they  have  organised  in  different  parts  of  the  coua 
have  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  teachers  and  to  the  geiM 
public  in  illustrating  the  possibilities  of  the  different  brand 
of  manual  work  and  their  suitability  foe  school  purposes. 

WELSH. 

Ki  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  the  University  of  W 
Regulations  for  the  Certificate  Diploma  in  Education 
received  from  the  Senate,  and  approved  for  the  next  Sc:^ 
A  syllabus  founded  on  the  Regulations,  if  presented  by 
Colleges,  was  approved  for  190203,  on  the  recommendatia 
the  Senate.  The  syllabus  was  as  follows; — /. 
Work  :  {a)  class  teaching  in  schools  under  qualified  supervid 
(A)  teaching  exercises  (including  preparation  of  illuttralii 
apparatus,  &c.  ;  (f)  visits  of  observation  to  schools  of  difiti 
types  ;  (<i^  demonstration  lessons  and  discussions.  //.  t 
rttical  H^ori :  (a)  general  theory — (i)  the  child's  phyJ 
intellectual  and  moral  development ;  (2)  the  docttiof 
educational  ends ;  (3)  the  relation  of  the  school  to 
(A)  development  of  educational  ideas  and  the  work  of  g| 
educators  since  1760 ;  (ir)  method — (I)  general;  (2)  for  ip* 
subjects— education  values  of  the  various  subjects  forming 
of  the  school  curriculum  ;  {d)  school  organisation,  inda 
curricula,  and  school  hygiene. 

The  Departmental  Committee  of  1881  reported  that  ( 
were  27  endowed  secondary  schoob  for  boys  in  Wales :  I 
North  Wales,  11  in  South  Wales,  and  3  in  Monmouth^ 
There  were,  at  the  same  time,  but  three  endowed  school 
girls.  Of  all  these  endowed  schools,  Ruthin,  BiecoK 
Llandovery  alone  have  been  continued  outside  of  the  V 
Imeimediate  Education  Act  of  1889.  Whether  the  i 
endowed  schools  had  any  interesting  history  or  not  it  is  dil 
to  say;  but  it  is  a  pity  that,  however  scanty  the  records 
they  have  not  been  collected  as  a  whole  for  permanent 
tion.  Probably,  however,  one  of  the  most  interesting  sell 
historically,  in  Wales,  is  the  Friars  School  at  Bangor,  and 
extremely  fortunate  that  that  school  has  now  found  histi 
in  Mr.  Henry  Barber  and  Mr.  lienry  Lewis.  Mr.  Barber 
on  the  coming  of  the  Friars  and  the  foundation  of  the  scb< 
the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Henry  Lewis,  starting  from  1 
takes  up  the  history  to   1899,  the  time  of  the  laying  at 
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hiidilion  itone  of  the   new   building.     The  stalutei  of  ihe 

IltldKc  from  1568,  and  Uean  Nowell,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
kbaod  in  their  drawing  up. 
R  of  the  ipecial  difficulties  for  an  English  teacher  to  con- 
tilh  in  a  Welsh  school  is  to  distinguish  children,  through 
iBtrictedness  of  surnames.  Mr.  T.  E.  Morris  recently 
lli»|lil  forward  l>efore  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  a  plan  for 
(fcra.  He  instanced  the  fact  that  in  Liverpool  there  were  as 
IMJ  u  431  John  Joneses,  and  that  the  Curwen  Board  of 
iaiidiins  passed  a  resolution  Inst  July  that  each  Johrv  Junes,  of 
lUcbtbere  were  twelve  on  the  Board,  should  be  di.stinguiihed 
y  tbe  addition  of  name  of  house  and  parish.  Among  the 
ftt\ii>  clergy  there  are  15  named  David  Uavies,  13  Thomas 
lira,  17  David  Jones,  20  John  Jones,  22  Thomas  Jones,  17 
•illiim  Jones,  20  John  Williams.  The  remedy  suggested  was 
Aon  Act  of  Parliament  enrolling  any  person  who  desired  to 
^e,  or  had  changed,  his  surname,  to  register  such  change 
liijr  office  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths, 
Ipijment  of  a  small  fee.  Old  Celtic  names  such  as  Bryn, 
Iw,  Emrys,  Kfrangcon,  Keri,  Towyn,  &c.,  are  available.  It 
tj,  however,  be  said  that  the  ingenuity  of  discrimination 
NMen  difTcrenl  persons  of  exactly  the  same  name  gives  a 
^■mental  discipline  to  the  Welsh  boy  and  girl. 

TbtRt  has  been  held  at  Rhyl  a  historical  exhibition  of 
Midenble  interest.  The  first  intention  was  to  exhibit 
■ciBieni  of  needlework,  but  the  idea  grew  until  a  most  com- 
itkcBsivc  collection  of  articles  was  brought  together,  itiustrat- 
I  history,  as  the  opener,  Lord  Mostyn,  said,  from  the  Kuman 
iafatioo  to  the  Victorian  era.  Amongst  the  exhibits  were : 
nnits,  old  prints  and  MSS. ,  old  swoids  and  armour,  gold 
id  silver  coins,  carved  oak,  i8th  century  costumes.  Special 
W  cotuisted  of  an  old  copy  of  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I ., 
budkerchief  stained  with  Charles  I.'s  blood,  commission  by 
leea  Elizabeth  for  the  holding  of  the  Eisteddfod  at  Cnerwyi 
Ij68,  the  Charters  of  that  borough,  the  old  silver  harp  of  the 
Keddfod,  and  a  suit  of  armour  said   to  have  been  worn  by 

1  Glyndwr.  The  catalogue  of  the  collection  is  thus 
aanently  interesting  and   valuable,  as  it  contains  a  list  of 

res,  hardly  known,  as  a  whole,  to  both  Flintshire  and 
ibichshire.      Historic    articles    of    various    parts    of    the 

ES  were  brought  together,  and  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  gave 
awe  on  "The  Prehistoric  Inhabitants  of  Denbighshire  and 


CURRENT   HISTORY. 

K  the  article  on  the  Coronation  which  appeared  in  our  last 
liber,  there  is  a  little  clause  which  our  readers,  seeing  it  for 

first  time  long  after  it  was  written,  will  probably  have 
«ly  deleted.     On  June  1st,  the  "Boer  war"  tpoj  "  settled 

the  South  African  veldt."  The  "  treaty  of  peace,"  or 
nra  of  surrender,"  as  the  document  may  be  variously  called 
■ding  to  Ihe  point  of  view,  is  curious  in  many  ways, 
ivdcd  as  a  contribution  to  international  law.  To  take  only 
!  tiutance.  Cape  "reikis"  are  treated  differently  from  the 
|ben  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  districts.  Yet 
Bktte,  by  proctanaation,  *'  annexed  "  in  May  and  October, 
E*nd  according  to  old  ideas,  their  inhabitants  in  arms 
S<W  the  Brito-Irish  forces  were  technically  as  much  "  rebels" 
thoac  of  Cape  Colony.  Yet  they  treat  as  "belligerents." 
(  world  is  advancing,  even  though  war  still  exists.  And 
i«  it  even  more  interesting  news  from  South  America.  The 
nil  African  war  has  made  the  Hague  Conference  ancient 
Ofy,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  great  amelioration  in 
ope  as  a  consequence  of  that  Congress ;  but  Chile  and 
entina  have  made  a  treaty  to  settle  their  differences ;  they 


have  at  least  countermanded  their  orders  for  new  battle-ships, 
and  have  agreed  :o  refer  all  their  disputes  to  the  King  of  Ureat 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Couple  this  with  the  Scandinavian  news 
to  which  we  reftrred  last  month,  and  we  might  almost  fie 
tempted  to  say  tht  Millennium  is  coming — in  driblets. 

Some  folk  in  tlie  U.S.A.  objected  to  the  sending  of  a  special 
ambassador  to  represent  their  country  at  the  coronation  ol 
Edward  and  Alexandra,  on  the  ground  that  King  Edward  was 
a  "  hereditary  "  monarch.  The  objection  suggests  certain  ob- 
vious reflections  as  to  their  idea  of  international  etiquette,  hut 
we  call  attention  rather  to  their  ignorance  of  English  history. 
When  has  the  throne  nf  this  countr)-  been  "hereditary?"  It 
sounds,  no  doubt,  paradoxical  at  first  sight  to  say  so,  but  there 
have  1>een  only  two  English  monarchs  whose  claim  to  rule  was 
based  on  the  right  of  birth.  We  do  not  deny,  of  course,  that  of 
many  English  kings  it  may  f>e  said,  "  and  he  was  gathered  to  hit 
fathers  and  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead,"  though  the  number  to 
whom  this  is  strictly  applicable  is  fewer  than  is  generally  thought. 
Edward  II.  and  Charles  I.  are  cases  in  point.  But  of  the  nearly 
forty  sovereigns  "since  the  Conquest  "  only  Edward  IV.  and 
James  I.  have  succeeded,  or  against  olhtr  claimant!  because 
they  wrre  in  the  same  position  towards  the  English  crown  as  an 
heir-al'iaw  is  to  the  estates  of  his  ancestor.  Of  the  "  illustriaus 
House  of  Hanover"  it  should  be  notoriously  tiue  that  they  are 
as  really  the  elected  chiefs  of  the  Britolrish  nation  a*  any  pre- 
sident of  the  U.S.A.  The  only  difference  is  that  we  made  our 
eleciion  long  ago,  an  election  which  will  stand  so  long  as  there 
are  Protestant  heirs  to  that  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  whose 
death  in  1714  so  narrowly  preceded  that  of  Anne  Stuart. 

SiNCB  the  celebfation,  sixteen  years  ago,  of  the  eighth 
centenary  of  the  Norman  Domesday  Book  there  has  been  much 
new  light  thrown  upon  that  venerable,  interesting,  but  hithertD 
little  understood  document.  And  the  consequence  is  that  many 
old  theories  as  to  the  social  conditions  of  our  forefathers  have 
passed  away,  and  a  more  exact  knowledge  has  taken  their  place, 
based  on  patient  cross-examination  and  collocation  of  facts.  It 
is  becoming  more  certain  now  than  ever  that  our  early  village 
communities  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  the  Roman  f/V/<j.i 
or  slave  estates,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  never  had 
property  in  common,  hut  that  from  the  beginning  each  head  of 
a  household  had  certain  lands  as  private  property  and  certain 
joint  rights  over  pasture  and  wood.  The  "mark  "  has  disappeared 
from  our  text-books,  and  "manors"  are  found  to  be  a  growth 
of  the  eleventh  century.  "  Folkland  "  no  longer  means  "land 
belonging  to  the  folk,"  but  "private  property  held  by  folk  law." 
Much  help  towards  understanding  the  condition  of  eleventh 
century  England  is  gained  by  comparison  with  the  condition  of 
the  village  communities  still  existing  in  Russia  and  other 
countries,  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that  the  Czar's 
ofHcials  are  proposing  to  hold  each  individual  henceforth 
responsible  for  his  own  taxes,  and  no  longer  to  throw  the 
burden  of  paying  the  taxation  of  a  defaulter  on  the  village 
community  to  which  he  belongs.  With  the  new  individual 
responsibility,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  new  individual 
freedom  in  the  Russian  empire  from  old  village  restrictions. 

A  STATt;!  of  Marshal  Rochambeau,  who  fought  for  the 
American  colonies  in  1778-83,  was  unveiled  recently  at  Washing- 
ton. And  there  were  on  that  occasion  many  conipliment.-i 
passed  between  the  Republics  of  France  and  "  Americi." 
President  Roosevelt  welcomed  the  French  Embassy  as  coming 
"at  the  very  time  when  we  in  our  turn  have  done  our  part  in 
starting  on  the  path  of  independence  the  new  Republic  of 
Cuba."  Three  days  previously,  M.  Loubet  was  assuring  the 
mayor  of  S.  Petersburg  that  "  the  hearts  of  Russia  and  France 
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were  beating  in  unison."  What  a  curious  concatenation  of 
ideas  !  The  absolute  monarchy  of  France,  in  order  to  avenge 
itself  (or  the  treaty  of  1763  and  the  loss  of  Canada,  as  well  as 
for  the  help  given  by  the  monarchico-oligarchic  government  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Cor&ican  "  patriots,"  helped  the  English 
colonies  in  America  to  gain  independence  of  the  mother  country. 
France  is  now  a  "  republic,"  and  the  two  "  republics  "  con- 
gratulate one  another  on  "  their "  past  and  recent  achieve- 
ments in  "  republic ''-making.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
these  same  "  republics "  is  declaring  its  bosom  friendship  for 
the  "autocratically  "-governed  Empire  of  Russia,  while  the 
other  is  sorely  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  proposed 
gift  of  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  which  that 
absolute  monarch's  modem  representative  has  ofTered  to  the 
U.S.A.,  and  which  he  thinks  they  will  accept  because  Frederick 
refused,  out  of  spite  against  Great  Britain,  to  help  her  in  any 
way  put  down  the  .\merican  "  revolt."  What  do  "  republics  " 
think  of  "  absolute  monarchies  "  ? 


RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modem  Languages. 

A.  de  Mmset,  Trots  CemldUs.  Edited  by  Kenneth  McKenzie, 
Ph.D.  xiv. -f- 144  pp.  (Heath.)  n.  W.— The  three  little  plays 
are  Fantasia,  On  iie  hadiiu pas  avft  Pameur,  and  //  /aul  qu'une 
parte  soit  ouvtrte  ou  fermfe;  they  are  belter  suited  for  private 
reading  than  for  classwork.  The  biographical  introduction  is 
adequate ;  but  the  notes  are  meagre :  for  example,  there  is  no 
reference  to  Boileau  when  Fantasio  remarks  that  "»n  sonnet 
vaul  mieux  qu'un  long  poime"  (p.  13)  ;  no  comment  on  the 
peculiar  construction  avec  des  mystirts  pitin  sts  poches  (p.  37). 
Such  vague  indications  as  in  the  note  "  coup,  drink,  one  of  many 
meanings,"  are  of  no  value.  The  "  American  "  note — "  tavoir, 
the  public  basin  or  fountain  often  seen  in  the  chief  .square  in 
a  European  village,  where  the  family  washing  is  done" — is 
delightful. 

R.  lyAlissas  (M.  &•  K.  Rogtt),  Us  Hisloins  de  Tanlt. 
PMited  by  the  Authors  under  the  direction  of  F.  F.  Rogel. 
•3'  PP-  (Macmillan.)  is.  6d. — These  eight  short  stories,  well 
printed  and  very  creditably  illustrated,  are  for  children  of  the 
»8me  age  as  those  whom  Mrs.  Krazer's  well-known  scenes  of 
child-life  have  delighted  ;  and  they  may  indeed  challenge  com- 
parison with  these  books.  The  vocabulary  is  complete  as  far 
as  we  have  tested  it ;  it  even  gives  each  form  of  the  verbs  to  be 
found  in  the  text.  The  notes  supply  idiomatic  renderings  where 
necessary,  and  comments  on  the  grammar,  often  in  language 
which  is  too  technical.  We  have  noticed  no  slips  in  the  printing 
of  the  text.  The  statement  in  the  note  on  p.  5,  line  13,  that 
the  /  in  Irouve-t-elle  is  a  "  remnant  of  the  older  conjugation  "  is, 
of  course,  incorrect, 

Madame  de  SMgnt.  Select  Letters.  Edited  by  M.  F. 
Vernon  Harcourt.  40  pp.  (Blackie.)  4rf. — This  brief  but 
good  selection  deserves  a  wide  circulation,  especially  in  girls' 
schools.  The  notes  give  just  the  requisite  amount  of  informa- 
tion ;  we  have  noticed  very  few  slips.  In  the  note  to  p.  It,  I.  20, 
it  should  be  je  n'enlettJs  point ;  on  p.  18,  1.  10,  read  oiivert ; 
and  omit  hyphen  after  trfj  (passim). 

/'an/  Heyse,  Hockuit  atif  Capri.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Kernhudl.    xii. -fl28pp.    (Heath.)    I j.  W.— The  introduction 


tells  us  that  the  "sapphirine  blue  skies,"  !ic.,  make  Capri 
"  delightful  sun-spot,"  and  that  "  the  light  winds  bring  whil 
of  spicy  fragrance";  it  used  to  be  " inhabilated "  by  Gre«| 
and  Ihe   "long,  large  eyes  "  of  the  girls  of  Capri  are  "  soft  «| 
lustrous."  and  their  teelh  "  white  as  the  kernels  of  fresh  filberta 
To  make  us  yield  still  further  to  the  charms  of  Capri,  there  i| 
"  poem  "  by  "  W.  Wordsworth,"  dated  1888.     At  last  we  rcn 
the  text  of  Heyes  (sic  the  title-page)  :  it  is  by  no  means  ooei 
his  best  stories,  very  slight  in  texture,  and  but  little  suited 
class-reading ;  it    has    above    all     the    great    disadvantage 
representing  Italian,  not  German  life  and  ways.     The  notes 
fairly    full,    but    not   in    any    way  remarkable ;  the  vocal 
appears  to  be  complete. 

Amigos  y  Auxiliares  del  Hombre.     Cuentos  compilados 
S.  J.  Eddy.     vi.-t-i6i  pp.     (Ginn.)— The  object  of  the 
piler  of  these  animal  stories  has  been  (o  interest  children  in  ill 
brute  creation,  and  make  them  kind  and  thoughtful  in 
dealings  with  household  pels  and  other  creatures  with 
they  may  come  in  contact.    The  stories  are  charmingly 
and  extremely  well  illustrated,  often  by  photographs  from 
But  the  fact  that  the  liook  is  written  in  Spanish  will  make 
English   sales  very  small   indeed,  and  we  would  suggest  to 
publishers  that  they  might  well  issue  a  translation  into  Engl 
We  cannot  afford  to  make  room  for  Spanish  in  the  already 
crowded  curriculum  of  our  secondary  schools. 

Claiaiot. 

The  Annual  of  the  British  .School  at  Athens.  VI t.  19 
1901.  vi.  -I-  igo  pp.  (Macmillan.)  loj.  bd. — Mr.  Eva* 
report  on  further  excavations  at  Cnossos  forms  the  chief  palt 
this  volume.  The  discoveries,  if  they  have  not  the  sensatia 
novelty  of  the  first,  are  in  themselves  hardly  less  remarktti 
New  deposits  of  the  inscrilied  tablets  have  come  to  light, 
one  of  the  tablets  is  the  largest  found  so  far.  Unforta 
no  bilingual  inscription  has  turned  up,  so  that  the  prospect 
deciphering  the  contents  is  no  nearer  than  before.  Frags 
of  frescoes  appear  everywhere  ;  one  of  them  depicts  a  girl 
curly  hair,  interesting  although  not  nearly  so  fine  as  the 
famous  cup-bearer.  A  seat  bears  the  representation  ol 
goddess  mounted  upon  a  heap  of  rocks  and  flanked  hy  t 
lions.  Other  strange  devices  occur,  but  not  a  trace  of 
"  Cretan  Zeus "  whom  Mr.  Evans  still,  in  spite  of  pncil 
demonstration  to  the  contrary,  persists  in  supporting, 
number  of  Ihe  store-chambers  have  been  explored,  yieMI 
traces  of  treasure  in  one  or  two  instances.  We  have  no  spl 
even  to  enumerate  the  interesting  objects  discovered,  bat 
must  call  attention  10  a  beautiful  piece  of  inlay  which  appe 
to  have  bven  a  kind  of  backgammon  board.  The  plan  of 
palace  is  fairly  complete,  and  part  of  the  upper  storey  oa 
made  out.  One  spacious  h.ill  has  the  bases  of  a  number 
columns  in  siti4.  On  the  walls  the  usual  signs  are  inserill 
and  from  these  Mr.  Evans  calls  it  the  Hall  of  the  Double  Aa 
he  observes  that  the  walls  were  covered  with  stucco, 
does  not  draw  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  signs  hid 
behind  the  stucco  were  not  important.  A  second  p* 
describes  the  discovery  of  a  Mycenaean  town  at  Zakra 
Mr.  Hogarth  ;  but  we  cannot  do  more  than  mention  that 
6nds  were  various  and  interesting.  The  book  is  full  of  g 
things,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the  MyoeM 
age. 

Sophocles.       Traqedies  and  Fragtnenls.      Translated  by 
late   E.    H.    Plumptre,   U.D.,    Dean   of  Wells.     With   m 
rhymes,  choral  odes,  and  lyrical  dialogues,     a  vols.     243, 
pp.     (Isbister. )      5f.   net. — Messrs.  Isbister  have  followed 
their    edition    of    Dean    Plumptre's     "  Aeschylus "    with 
"  Sophocles."    The  merits  of  the  translation  are  well  kn<* 
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iBd  it  hu  won  an  honourable  place  for  itself  among  melricsl 
Roioiii  of  the  classics.  The  style  is  simple  and  clear,  though, 
ofonuK,  much  of  the  charm  of  the  original  is  untranslatable. 
We  da  not  think  it  is  so  (jood  as  Whitelaw's  "  Sophocles,"  but 
itisigood  second,  and  will  give  the  general  reader  a  fair  idea 
oflhetuthor.  Plumptre  has  the  advantage  over  VVhitclaw  that 
bt  iiidiidei  the  "  Fragments,"  780  in  number.  I'liimptre  is 
Bve iuccessful  in  his  rhymed  odes  than  in  the  unrhymed.  It 
iihudi)'  necessary  to  criticise  details  in  a  reprint,  but  we  would 
fODt  out  that  the  note  on  i.,  p.  26,  which  states  that  the 
Gocb  bibitually  grouped  deities  in  threes,  is  quite  untrue. 

K»yi7.  Giergici  /,  IV.  By  F.  G.  Plaistowe  and  G.  Norwood. 
10}  pp.  (W.  B.  Clive.)  y.  6J. — The  introduction,  which  is 
kicfind  clear,  contains  an  exposition  of  the  astronomical  terms 
■ri  by  Virgil,  and  the  meaning  of  "rising"  or  "setting"  of 
lu,  which  is  both  useful  and  not  generally  to  be  found  in 
hit.  What  with  notes,  index,  proper  names,  and  metrical 
%adij(  scanning  all  difficult  lines,  the  candidates  for  the 
lioiidan  Intermediate  ought  to  be  able  to  get  up  their  hook 
•itkout  a  teacher.  Apparently  they  have  to  be  told  when  to 
IDE  up  the  index  of  proper  names.  The  notes  are  good,  but 
fet  those  who  have  a  teacher  too  full.  We  do  not  understand, 
ktcTcr,  the  structure  of  the  plow  on  p.  59 ;  it  looks  like  a 
■odel  cast  in  metal. 

Ctaar,  Ga/lit  IVar,  Vj.     Edited  by  John  Brown,  B.  A.     xlvi. 

llo6pp.     (Blackie. )     is.  6J. — We  have  had  occasion  before 

^Kfcr  to  Mr.  Brown's  edition  of  Caesar  with  commendation. 

I  book  is  of  like  pUin  and  execution  with  the  others,  with 

liuul  Introduction  on  the  author  and  his  times,  the  Roman 

<J,  and    Roman   books.     There  ate  good   photographs  of 

1,  Pompey   and   Stonehenge,   with   a    large   numl)er   of 

lller  pictures,  many  imaginary.     The  notes  are  mote  judi- 

1  than  those  of  most  modern   .schoolbooks,  but  still,   loo 

•e  find  such  a  comment  as  "  pn'mo  vere,  in  the  begin- 

I  of  spring,"  "  praeter  spent,  contrary  to  their  expectation." 

'hiti  Prose  Composition.  By  S.  O.  Andrew,  M.A.,  Ilead- 
Wof  the  Hulme  Grammar  School,  Oldham,  x. +275  pp. 
nillan.)  3J.  6(/.— The  Introduction  to  this  book  gives 
cleristic  diflTerences  of  idioms  between  Greek  and  English, 
I  such  headings  as  Concrete  and  Abstract,  Metaphor,  the 
of  Speech,  Peiiphrases,  Syntactical  U-sagcs,  the  Period, 
cles  and  groups  of  Particles,  Order  of  Words.  The  first  49 
I  are  set  on  special  parts  of  the  Introduction  ;  and  some 
gei  are  analysed  carefully  as  to  structure,  and  ttanslated, 
Ispedmens.  In  the  second  part,  pieces  of  classical  Greek 
I  {iTeo  as  models,  and  then  English  of  similar  content  or 
again  with  versions  now  and  again.  Hints  are  given 
!  the  exercises  on  various  styles  of  composition  :  dialogue, 
y,  character,  and  so  forth.  There  is  also  a  vocabulary. 
I  book  may  be  begun  when  the  pupil  knows  the  ordinary 
1  and  occidence.  It  Is  very  well  done,  and  we  can  give  it 
I  praise. 

GttrgUs  of  Virgil.  Book  I  If.  S.  C.  Winbolt,  M.A. 
•  +  9S  PP-  Without  vocabulary.  (Blackie.)  is.  6rf. — It 
ItAen  our  unpleasant  duty  to  call  attention  to  badly 
iixA  schoolbooks ;  the  annotation  of  schoolbooks,  which 
Uy  calls  for  unusual  judgment  and  experience,  being 
«p  enlrasled  to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  We  are  the 
I  gratified  when  we  light  upon  one  which  is  really  well 
e;  and  such  a  one  is  Mr.  Winbolt's  "Georgic."  In  speaking 
>  editions  of  the  earlier  books  we  have  called  attention  to 
t*a]ueof  the  /itlroJudioH,  especially  that  part  which  relates 
tdie  metre,  of  which  Mr.  Winbolt  has  made  a  special  study. 
lii  Introduction  is  repeated  here.      We  need  only  add  that 
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the  notes  are  good  all  throogh.  One  or  two  points  might  be 
improved.  The  stone  of  Sisyphus  did  not  "  fall  back  e«  him  " 
(39) ;  no  passive  sense  should  be  impotted  into  ante  domandiim 
(206),  which  means  "before  taming,"  the  gerund  being  the 
verbal  noun;  ptrnix  (230)  is  rather  "enduring"  than 
"  persistent  "  ;  and  something  more  might  be  said  of  the  short 
form  irunt,  in  3  pi.  pf.  indie,  than  that  it  is  a  "  metrical 
convenience."  Apart  from  these  trifles,  we  have  only  praise 
for  this  edition.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  very  good, 
notably  the  vase  on  the  frontispiece. 

Edited  Booka. 

English  Tales  in  Verse.  With  an  Introduction  by  C.  H. 
Hetford.  291  pp.  (Blackie.)  y.  6d. — The  workmanship  of 
this  series  is  so  excellent,  the  aim  so  good,  and  the  outward 
garb  of  each  so  dainty,  that  it  is  a  joy  to  possess  the  books 
already  issued  in  it.  The  introductory  essay  to  the  present 
volume  is  learned,  and  yet  lucid,  readable,  and  brilliant.  No 
one  can  really  vie  with  Professor  Herford  in  discussing  topics  of 
this  kind,  and,  unlike  some  other  professorial  persons,  he  never 
fails  to  say  someshinj;  new  as  well  as  something  true  ;  conse- 
quently, as  a  critic  in  the  rank  where  grammatical  and  anti- 
quarian lore  furni.sh  the  basis  and  the  poetic  insight  of  pure 
literary  genius  is  not  quite  attained,  he  holds  a  very  high 
position.  Many  passages,  indeed,  in  this  Introduction  are  of 
the  most  suggestive  kind,  sometimes  perhaps  a  little  over- 
written. But  slight  matters  apart,  this  essay  is  delightful 
reading,  and  accounts  in  a  scholarly  vein  of  criticism  for  a  very  im- 
portant literary  form.  The  "Tales  in  Verse'"  are  then  illustratetl 
by  five  from  Chaucer,  one  from  Shakespeare,  two  from  Dryden, 
three  from  Crabbe  (most  happily  included),  two  from  the 
ubiqivitous  Wordsworth  (who  worked  this  vein  to  death),  by  the 
"  Lamia "  and  ' '  Isabella "  of  John  Keats — both  beautiful 
modern  examples — and  last,  but  not  least,  by  William  Morris's 
"  Love  of  Alcestes."  When  will  Morris,  apart  from  the  recog- 
nition of  scholars  like  Professor  Hetford,  receive  the  honour 
due  unto  his  name  ? 

The  Master  of  Ballanlrae,  Edited  by  T.  Cartwright.  134  pp, 
(Cassell.)  IS.  6cl. — The  purpose  which  this  book  is  intended  to 
serve  is  an  exceedingly  limited  one.  It  is  intended  for  pupil 
teachers  and  scholarship  students.  There  is  some  introductory 
matter,  printed  for  the  purpose  (one  thinks)  of  spoiling  a  pupil 
teacher's  eyesight  even  in  summer  time ;  it  includes  a  life  of 
Stevenson  which  is  not  at  all  unreadable,  and  some  inevitable 
remarks  upon  bis  style,  which  are  ;  a  poorly-printed  text,  and  a 
voluminous  collection  of  notes  and  a  glossary.  Pure  philanthropy 
forbids  us  to  recommend  a  volume  which  will  do  much  to  ruin 
the  eyes  of  a  class  who  already  suflTer  in  numerous  instances 
from  ophthalmic  diseases,  on  any  ground  except  that  it  is  very 
cheap. 

Quenlin  DurwarJ.  By  Sir  W.  Scott.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  678  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2s.  bd.  Ktnilviorlh.  By 
Sit  W.  Scott.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  704  pp,  (Mac- 
millan.) 2J.  (sd.  —  There  is  compaiatively  little  to  remark 
about  these  two  volumes,  except  the  general  excellence  of  the 
edition  and  the  enormous  halfcrown's  worth  which  a  reader 
gels  in  either  of  them.  For  the  most  part,  Scolt  is  allowed  to 
tell  his  own  tale  quite  in  his  own  way.  The  e<litorial  labours 
have  been  confined  to  brief  but  good  introductions,  and  a 
supply  of  educationally  valuable  notes  to  supplement  those  of 
Scott  himself,  which  are  so  well  known  to  all  readers  of  his 
novels,  and  in  some  cases  almost  as  dearly  appreciated  by  them 
as  the  text  itself.  Altogether  this  edition  is  to  be  unreservedly 
commended  as  supplying  school  reading-books  which  ought  to 
stimulate  a  healthy  interest  in  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Shakes feartfs  Matbtth  and  Ike  Rmn  of  Souls.  By  Dr.  W. 
Miller,  CLE.  126  pp.  (G.  A.  Natesan,  Madras.)  i  rupee. 
— It  is  only  a  short  time  since  a  companion  booklet  to  the 
present  came  from  Dr.  Miller's  pen  with  the  startling  purpose 
of  connecting  "  King  Lear  "  with  Indian  politics  ;  and  we  noted 
that  seeming  incongruities  did  not  in  the  least  hinder  Dr. 
Miller  from  writing  a  very  able  essay.  In  this  mote  recent 
issue  the  Doctor  returns  to  battle,  and  again  bis  title  ii  lurid 
and  staggering.  "  Macbeth  "  and  the  "  Ruin  of  Souls  "  is  a 
stupendous  combination,  but  when  a  careful  reader  has  read 
this  little  volume  too,  he  will  but  reinforce  his  opinion  that 
Dr.  Miller  is  a  commentator  upon  Shakespeare  of  a  new  style 
perhaps,  but  of  peculiar  ability,  and  as  readable  as  he  is 
origiital  in  his  design. 

Talts  from  the  Faerie  Queene.  Told  by  Clara  L.  Thomson 
and  illustrated  by  Helen  Stratton.  181  pp,  (The  Norland 
Press.)  2s.  dd. — The  excellence  of  Miss  Clara  L.  Thomson's 
work,  of  which  we  have  already  had  several  occasions  to  speak, 
it  continued  in  this  volume,  and  the  supplementary  excellence 
of  Miss  Stratton's  itlu.'itrations  is  quite  as  noteworthy  ;  in  fact, 
the  two  elements  together  are  combined  in  a  volume  which  is 
much  loo  good  merely  for  use  as  a  reading  book.  The  story 
adheres  with  severe  closeness  to  the  narrative  of  Spencer's  poem, 
and  is  well  told ;  while  numerous  quotations  form  part  of  the 
text,  and  ought  to  stimulate  tome  pupils  of  the  better  sort  to  go 
to  the  poem  itself.  The  illustrations  include  a  fine  reproduc- 
tion of  Mantegna's  Saint  George,  but  Miss  Stratton's  own  are 
artistic  and  suggestive,  showing  distinct  individuality  and  power. 
Altogether  a  very  charming  volume. 

BoswelFs  foumal  of  a  Tour  le  Ike  Hebrides.  By  11.  B. 
Cotterell.  363  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2J.  bd. — This  delightful 
volume  of  the  inimitable  James  has  now  been  reduced  to  the 
lervice  of  literary  education  by  inclusion  in  a  scries  which,  by 
its  thoroughgoing  scholarship  and  dignified  treatment,  lifts  all 
volumes  included  in  it  almost  to  a  place  apart,  and  the  editorial 
care  which  Mr.  Gitterell  has  expended  upon  this  celebrated 
"  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  even  down  to  the  excision 
of  certain  passages  which  "  seemed  unsuitable  fur  the  object  in 
view,"  is  manifestly  very  great.  The  biographical  sketch  of 
the  Laird  of  Auchinlech,  with  which  the  volume  opens,  is  a 
thoroughly  literary  composition,  and  well  worth  reading  for 
other  than  school  purposes.  The  notes  are  neither  voluminous 
nor  numerous,  bat  they  are  serriceable  and  well  done. 

Samson  Agonisles.  By  E.  H.  Blakeney.  139  pp.  (Black- 
wood.) 2S.  6d. — From  first  page  to  last,  everything  testifies  to 
excellent  scholarship  and  editorial  care,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Blakeney  has  executed  his  task  is,  perhaps,  indicated  in  the 
inclusion  of  three  tributes  "  To  Milton  " — from  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  and,  best  of  all,  from  Emerson,  as  a  kind  of  literary 
dedication.  The  introduction  is  far  loo  short.  So  well  wiilten 
is  it  that  it  seems  a  pity  the  editor  should  have  been  controlled 
in  the  disposition  of  his  space.  Illustrations  are  wanting,  but 
thp  notes  are  a  joy  to  the  critic,  and  they  are  worth  careful 
study. 

The  BookofExodm.  By  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Stewart.  146  pp. 
(Rivingtons.)  \s.  6d. — Another  excellent  and  scholarly  volume 
in  a  series  which  justly  holds  high  rank  among  school  editions. 
Mr.  Stewart  has  evidently  spent  much  pains  in  condensing  the 
matter  of  his  introductory  sections,  which  cover  a  great  deal  of 
unfamiliar  ground  in  a  very  little  editorial  space.  The  notes  are 
few  in  number,  and  there  are  only  two  appendices. 

Shaiespeat^s  Henry  II'.  By  H.  W.  Ord.  124  pp.  (Black.) 
It. — This  edition  maintains  the   general  reputation  of  Messrs. 


Black's  School   Shakespeare  for  conciseness,  literary  critic 
and  practical  usefulness.    The  sections  dealing  with  the  chan 
and  interpretation  of  the  play  are  very  good,  and  the  note 
usetul.     It  is  serviceable  for   its  stated  purpose   in    prep^njj 
students  for  examination :  but  it  would  be  a  pity  if  so 
excellent  suggestiveness  should  end  in  so  poor  a  literary  1 
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Henry  f.  166  pp.  (Blackie.)  is. — It  is  not  quite  easy  I 
decide  in  one's  mind  exactly  in  what  forms  a  book  of  this  kind 
would  be  most  serviceable.  The  introduction  is  a  tride,  tls^ 
illustrations  are  not  too  numerous,  not  very  fine  either.  11i4 
notes  are  better  than  in  the  volume  of  this  series  rtcentl] 
reviewed,  and  the  critical  appreciation  is  a  good  way  otd 
the  heads  of  those  juniors  for  whom  the  volume  would  appcM 
'n  be  intended. 

The  Gospel  atcording  to  S.  Mark.  By  A.  E.  Rubie.  1 23  pf 
(Methuen.)  li.  6<£ — This  is  an  attractive  volume  in  a  seriM 
which  ought  to  achieve  considerable  success.  It  may  be  gravfl 
questioned  whether  the  Bible,  like  Shakespeare  and  Scolt,  | 
not  being  overdone  as  the  foundation  of  unending  editions  ; 
if  all  volumes  meet  the  demand  as  well  as  this  manages  to  < 
would  be  well  for  various  publishers.  The  illustrations, 
appendices,  and  the  examination  papers  are  alike  excellent. 

Liltle  Poems  for  Little  People.     Chiefly  by  Edward  Sbirh 
64  pp.     (Nelson.)     is. — These  trifles  have  much  to  recon 
tbem  as  material  for  recitation  in  ihecaseof  very  young  chil 
The  verse  is  excellent  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  \ 
there   is   nothing   in   it  that  can  be  called  poetic     Thefl 
serve  for   establishing  a   sense  of  correct  rhythm,  and  t»l 
characteristic  must   be  added  an  amusitig  quality    which  f 
assist  io  their  appeal  to  juvenile  intelligences. 

Questions  and  Notes  oh  "A  Midsummer  Nighfs  D'tami 
By  Stanley  Wood.  56  pp.  (Heywood.)  j/.— This  uiefij 
series  is  now  so  well  known  that  detailed  criticism  of  thiill 
most  recent  addition  is  superfluous.  Mr.  Stanley  Wood's  wOl 
in  this  line  is  always  distinguished  by  accuracy  and  comprtkoi 
siveness. 

Questioni  on  Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Drttm 
By  George  Carter.  39  pp.  (Relfe.)  ir. — These  questioosi 
admirable,  careful,  and  stimulating.  They  cover  all  U| 
educational  aspects  of  the  play  in  a  comprehensive  fashion. 

Hlitory. 

A  Guide  to  the  test  Historical  Novels  and  Tales.  By  J 
Nield.  viii. -(- 122  pp.  (Elkin  Mathews.)  5*.  net.—" 
book  is  indispensable  for  all  teachers  who  believe  in 
educational  value  of  historical  fiction.  It  contains  an  int 
ing  introduction,  a  classiBed  list  of  the  best  historical  ni 
and  tales,  suggestive  courses  of  reading  for  boys  and  giiU, 
an  extensive  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Though  Mi.  Nil 
does  not  appear  to  be  himself  a  teacher  or  primarily  iniei 
in  education,  he  displays  considerable  iiuight  into  the 
of  the  teacher  and  shows  acquaintance  with  various  edaotlW 
books  and  papers  which  would  naturally  be  outside  the  Wcs 
the  mere  literary  man.  The  only  faults  which  we  hmv  :  '  f 
with  the  book  are,  6rst,  that  the  subject  matter  mij;' 
more  fully  indicated  without  prolixity;  secondly,  tha: 
may  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  who  would  find  it  ua 
and  be  glad  to  have  it ;  and,  thirdly,  that  there  is  no  loil 
either  of  authors  or  books.  The  book  shows  one  at  a  glM 
all  the  best  novels  dealing  with  any  given  period  ;  but,  if  ( 
wants  to  find  out  with  what  period  any  book  deals,  be 
needs  turn  over  some  80  pages  of  tables.     To  search  (or  < 
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igvcl  (of  unknown  subject-matter)  in  a  list  conlainitig  gco 
miia  is  rather  like  "searching  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of 
p_  la;."  We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  our  readers  :  it  com- 
liaci  the  excellences  of  a  useful  work  of  reference  and  a  dainty 
pft-book  in  quite  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Qeo^aphy. 

Tii  fyiJe  IVer/ii.     vi.  +  1 22  pp.     Nor/hern  Eurofit.     vi.  + 
m  pp.    (Ginn.)     is.  each.     Africa.     166  pp.  +  iz  coloured 
(Blackie.)     \s.  6J.     Africa   and  Australasia,     vii.    + 
[179pp.    (Macmillan.)    ls,6d.    Tike  Aiis/ra/ian  Coiiimonwea/ti. 
I  144  pp.     (Arnold.)     1/. — No    belter    evidence    of    the    great 
i  idfucet   that    are    l>eing   made  with    respect   to   the  study  of 
Ipognphy  could  be  furnished  than  the   improvement  that  his 
f  kbo  place  in  geographical  Readers.     It  is  no  longer  con.sidered 
tlficiest  that  a  Reader  should  be  interesting — there  is  such  a 
Hb^  u  accuracy  and   scientific   treatment   being  sacrificed  to 
picturesqueness.      Every   new  geographical   Reader   ihal 
[ippein  seems  to  vie  with  its  predecessors  in  Ireatint;  geography 
I  wmething   not   merely  of  great    human    interest,    but   as  a 
RbJKt  of  mental  discipline  niso.      In  other  words,  the  causal, 
'I  iJa  is  becoming  more  and  more  prominent,  and,  in  this  respect, 
^9  Ikeive  Readers  now  before  us  are  well  worthy  of  commendation. 
AKXher  point  to  which  careful  attention  is  l)eing  given  is  the 
I  (tiiactet  of  the  illustrations :  here,  again,  there  has  been  great 
iaproiement.     Vet  a  third  point  is  the  careful  graduation  of 
jUle  text-books,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  writer's  style  Co  the 
toqairemenls  of  boys  and  girls  of  various  standards. 

'The  Wide  World"  is  a  strongly-bound  little  book  Ihat  pre- 
tin  concise  yet  vivid  manner  the  habits  of  children  in  various 
It   consists  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  American 
I  Vacbers  and  others.     Some  of  the  headings  of  chapters  arc  : — 
ilian   Babies,  The  Boys  of  Mexico,  A  School  in  Cairo,  A 
nesc  Home.  "Northern  Europe  "  belongs  to  the  same  series, 
{}  curies  oat  the  same  method  in  greater  detail ;  it  deals  with 
an  countries  north  of  the  Alps.     We  have  on  several 
I  recommended  Messrs.  Blackie's  Continental  Readers  ; 
("Africa"  is  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  others,  and,  in  one 
:t,  we  think,  is  the  best  of  the  series — the  excellence  of  the 
illustrations  is  beyond  criticism,  the  coloured  photo  of 
"Victoria  Falls  being  especially  good.     On  the  other  band, 
t  relief  map  of  South  Africa  is  scarcely  as  clear  as  it  should  be. 
I  "Africa  and  Australasia"  member  of  Messrs.   Macmillan's 
Geography  Readers  "  series  is  a  well-written  book,  and 
:  ueatment  throughout  is  scientific,  the  broad  principles  of 
laphy  being  illustrated  in  every  chapter.      In  both  these 
i  there  is  a  useful  summary  at  the  end.     The  "  Australian 
Dunwealth,"  like  all  the  others,  is  well  illustrated,  but  its 
roa.p  is  a  coloured  one  of  the  continent.     The  chapters 
'With  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  its  explorers  and 
tvorages  from  the  British  Isles,  are  very  good,  but  the  whole 
:  instructive  little  book — accurate  and  up  to  date. 


rilitA  fi/ts.     184  pp.     EuTOpt,  including  the  British  Isles. 
i  pp.     By  L.  W.   Lyde.     is.  ^d.  each.      (Black.)    A  boy 
these  two  books  will  not  be  long  before  he  realises  Ihat 
aphy  is  not  a  list  of  names  and  figures.     He  will  see  that 
;  mnd  position  account  for  most  of  the  facts  of  every-day 
~,  md  with  a  good  atlas  in  front  of  him  will  team  more  of  the 
ptaphy  of  Europe  in  a  week  tiun  he  would  in  a  term  from 
old  style  of  geography  text-books.     A  special  word  of  praise 
M  be  given  to  the  boiutifully  clear  illustrations  with  which 
( two  books  are  provided.     The  style  is  essentially  logical  ; 
en  tJie  books  where  you  will,  the  formula  continually  recurs — 
jj    .     .     .     .    therefore    .     .     .     ."    Admirable  Readers  in 
fery  lespect. 


Crammar  and  CompoiiUon. 

A  First  Courst  in  Analysis  and  Grammar.  By  Richard 
Wilson,  B.A.  143  pp.  (Arnold.)  11.— There  are  several 
points  in  this  book  that  deserve  commendation  ;  the  definitions 
of  the  parts  of  speech  are  clear,  the  arrangement  of  the  lessons 
is  good,  there  are  numerous  exercises,  and,  as  far  as, we  have 
been  able  to  judge,  the  information  given  is  up  to  date  and 
accurate — two  qualities  that  are  not  always  present  in  text- 
books of  grammar.  « 

Applied  English  Grammar.  By  E.  H.  Lewis.  xii.+  lSj  pp. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.)  zs. — Professor  Lewis's  text-books  have 
mure  than  once  been  favourably  noticed  in  these  columns.  The 
one  now  under  notice  is  an  attempt  to  apply  grammatical 
principles  to  the  every-day  use  of  language.  There  are  two 
parts  :  Part  I.  contains  the  elements  of  conversational  English  ; 
in  Part  II.  a  more  systematic  treatment  of  English  giammar 
is  given,  beginning  with  the  sentence.  The  book  i.s,  without 
exaggeration,  a  really  excellent  one.  We  advise  all  teachers  to 
procure  a  copy,  and,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  they  will 
soon  adopt  it  for  use  in  Iheir  classes. 

Beience  and  Technology. 

Elementary  Treatise  oh  Physics.  Translated  from  Ganot't 
"  Elements  de  Physique "  by  Prof.  E.  Atkinson.  Sixteenth 
edition.  Edited  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Reinold,  F.R.S.  x.-f  1,137  pp. 
(Longmans.)  15;. — We  suppose  every  teacher  of  physics  knows 
and  respects  Ganot's  "  Physics."  For  many  years  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  boys  studying  this  subject  to  look  forward  to  the 
lime  when  they  will  each  possess  a  copy  o(  this  attractive  and 
beautifully  illustrated  volume.  But  what  is  true  of  every  branch 
of  science  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  physics :  the  rapid 
march  of  discovery  makes  necessary  all  sorts  of  revision  and 
modification  if  a  volume  on  the  subject  is  to  continue  a  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  wonderland  continually  extended  by  an 
army  of  researchers.  It  is  the  best  tribute  that  can  be  offered 
to  Ganot's  "Treali.se"  that  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain 
the  original  character  of  the  work  and  yet  lo  add  the  necessary 
information  respecting  recent  developments  to  bring  the  book 
up  lo  date.  Thinks  to  Prof.  Reinold's  editing,  the  sixteenth 
edition  of  the  treatise  is  likely  to  retain  and  augment  the  army 
of  admirers  and  readers  of  "  Ganot." 

More  Tales  of  the  Birds.  By  W.  Warde  Fowler.  Illustrated 
by  Frances  L.  Fuller.  232  pp.  (Macmillan.)  y.  6rf.— Mr. 
Warde  Fowler's  "Tales  of  the  Birds"  won  a  well-deserved 
popularity,  and  this  second  series  seems  to  us  even  better 
written.  The  tales  are  told  in  language  simple  enough  for  the 
youngest  of  readers,  and  yet  they  possess  a  literary  grace  to 
which  the  oldest  can  hardly  remain  insensible,  though  he  may 
find  it  difficult  to  define.  To  ascribe  to  birds  the  foibles  and 
sentiments  of  mankind  may  not  be  very  scientific,  but  it  is  done 
here  with  very  happy  elTecU  One  lays  down  the  book  with  the 
feeling  that  he  has  had  a  glimpse  of  the  world  from  the  birds' 
point  of  view,  and  with  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  of  bird  life.  A  book  so  well  calculated  to  arouse 
latent  interest  in  birds,  and  lo  give  a  sympathetic  insight  into 
their  habits  and  instincts,  is  to  be  unreservedly  commended.  A 
word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  eight  full-page  illustrations. 

Junior  Chemistry  arid  Physics.  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison. 
224  pp.  (Blackie.)  is.  bd. — Mr.  Harrison  is  already  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  elementary  books  of  science.  He  tells  us 
in  his  preface  that  the  subject  matter  of  each  chapter  was 
repeatedly  given  as  a  science  lesson  to  large  classes  of  children 
of  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  before  writing  it  out.     The  book  is, 
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then,  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher,  (hough  it  is  written 
throughout  on  the  nlil  lines  of  telling  everything  and  leaving 
the  pupil  to  find  out  nothing  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  encj'clopedic  in  the 
amount  of  information  it  provides.  But  this  ii  not  the  way  to 
teach  science.  It  is  not  well  to  give  children,  to  begin  with, 
lists  of  the  elements  with  their  symbols  and  simply  to  explain 
the  symlwls  as  a  kind  of  shorthand.  Nor  is  it  well,  after 
describing  the  preparation  of  oxygen,  to  add  this  p3r.igraph, 
"  The  following  equation  represents  the  chemical  change  pro- 
duced by  the  heat —  « 

KC10,=  KCl-f30," 

for  nothing  has  previously  been  said  by  way  of  explaining  what 
a  chemical  equation  is,  and  the  one  given  does  not  correctly 
represent  the  changes  which  take  place  when  potassium  chlorate 
is  healed,  The  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  sugar  molecule 
on  p.  76  will,  with  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  learner,  give 
an  erroneous  notion.  But  details  apart,  we  believe  the  method 
of  the  book  has  rightly  been  superseded  by  a  more  rational 
teaching  of  science  which  sets  the  child  in  the  attitude  of  a 
discoverer  and  estimates  more  highly  the  traiaing  of  the  mind 
than  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts. 

Jiural  Headers:  Senior.  By  Vincent  T.  Murchi,  F.R.G.S. 
292  pp.  (Macmillan.)  is.  M.—V/e  have  previously  spoken 
highly  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  series.  The  present  one  is 
on  the  same  plan  :  a  story  describing  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
three  boys  and  iheir  farmer  mentor  in  the  country.  It  first 
deals  with  farm  methods  as  carried  out  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  animal  and  vegetable 
life  of  the  country.  The  style  is  attractive,  and  the  book  is 
well  illustrated  by  numerous  cuts  and  coloured  plates.  Some 
of  the  litter  are  very  beautiful.  One  or  two  errors  ought  to  be 
rectified  in  future  editions — f.g:,"ihc  pupa  (of  a  gnat)  hangs 
head  downwards  in  the  pool  "  (p.  160) ;  a  young  frog's  "  elegant 
tail  tumbled  off  entirety  in  a  shrivclledup  state"  (p.  213)  :  and 
"  the  spores  which  come  from  the  spore-cases  are  the  seeds  of 
ferns  "  (p.  292). 

Hathematici. 

Ah  Arith'iielU  for  Schools.  Hy  J.  P.  Kirkman,  M..\.,  and 
A.  E.  Field,  M.A.  x.-f43o+liv.  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.) 
y.  6J.  (with  or  without  answers). — This  belongs  distinctly 
to  the  better  class  of  text-book,  and  deserves  a  favourable 
reception.  There  is  actually  an  appendix  on  the  use  of  squared 
paper  :  the  examples  are  both  practical  and  interesting,  and  the 
explanations  given  are  clear.  In  some  cases  a  woikedout 
example  is  given  in  a  form  which  shows  the  reasoning  well 
enough,  but  omits  the  computation,  or  gives  it  in  an  awkward 
form.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  give  the  actual  compulation, 
properly  arranged,  lower  down  on  the  page,  after  the  explana- 
tory matter.  We  think,  too,  that  in  the  questions  on  interest, 
percentages,  &c.,  the  practical  value  of  decimals  is  not  sufh- 
cienlly  brought  out :  many  of  the  examples  are  worked  by  vulgar 
fractions,  and  come  out  neatly  merely  because  the  dain  are 
artificially  assigned. 

j4  Second  Arilhmetie.  By  W.  T.  Knight,  vi.  -|-  90  pp. 
(Relfe.)  &/. — Mr.  Knight  gives  far  too  many  tiresome  and 
fanliislic  examples,  such  as  tlie  following:  "One  clerk  has 
24 '428571,  and  a  second  clerk  has  38^  sheets  lo  engross;  they 
call  in  a  third  clerk,  and  agree  to  divide  Ihcwork  equally  among 
the  three,  and  to  pay  the  third  clerk  at  the  rate  of  '2430J 
shillings  per  sheet.  How  much  will  he  receive  from  each  of 
thrm  ? "  In  other  respects  his  work  is  pafsable,  without  special 
features  of  any  kind. 


Easy  Mathematical  Problem  Papers.    By  C.  Davison,  ' 
120  pp.     (Blackie.)     2s.  ftd. — A  graduated  series  intended! 
pupils  of  about  seventeen.     The  range  covered  is  arilhn 
algebra   to    the    binomial     theorem,     Euclid,    and    elemei%tfa 
trigonometry.     In   the   earlier    pa[>ers   alternative    and    eatj 
problems  are  given.     The  collection  is  something  like  Mi|| 
"Weekly  Problem   Papers,"  but   easier,  and   may  be 
mended. 

Woolwich   Malhemaliial  Papers  Jor   the    Years   1892-11 
Edited  by  E.J.  Brooksmith,  B..\.,  LL.M.     (Macmillan.) 
— A  reprint  of  a  very  useful  and  sensible  collection  of  pa| 
especially  those  set  in  recent  years. 

Algebra.  Part  II.  By  H.  G.  Willis,  M.A.  »iii.,  177- 
liv.  pp.  (Rivingtons.)  \s.  ^d.  (without  answers,  ls.].—i 
Part  I.,  the  exercises  are  arranged  in  sets,  each  suited  for  a 
an  hour's  work  :  most  of  them  are  in  pairs  of  quite  similar  t] 
and  examination  papers  of  various  degrees  of  difficulty  art 
serted  at  intervals.  The  range  covered  is  from  factors  to 
grcssions.  Merely  fanciful  examples  are  rather  frequent ;  I 
used  with  discretion,  this  will  be  a  serviceable  class-book. 

Plane  Geometrical  Drawing.  By  R.  C.  Fawdry,  1 
xii.  -I-  186  pp.  (Spon. )  6s. — This  book  is  intended  main 
Army  candidates,  but  could  very  well  be  used  in  sdx 
There  are  numerous  worked  and  unworked  examples,  mi 
taken  from  Army  papers,  and  ranging  from  elementary  prob 
of  construction  to  the  copying  of  geometrical  designs, 
directions  are  clear,  and  the  work  seems  well  adapted 
its  purpose.  Except  for  examination  requirements,  the  med 
given  in  this  and  all  such  books  for  drawing  regular  pel}) 
arc  quite  useless ;  why  not  give  the  general  method  by  dm* 
the  protractor  7 

The  Story  of  Euclid.  By  W.  B.  Frnnkland,  M.A.  vfi 
(G.  Newnes.)  u.— This  is  an  entertaining  and  Irustworlhyb 
which  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  to  its  am 
Beginning  with  ihe  dawn  of  Greek  geometry,  he  brings  us  d 
through  the  dark  ages,  and  ends  with  a  popular  sketch  <i 
work  of  Bolzai,  Lobatchewsky,  and  Ricmann.  Portraits  o( 
two  last  are  given,  as  well  as  a  (poor)  print  of  Diirer's  "Ml 
colia,"  and  a  reduced  facsimile  of  the  plates  contained 
English  edition  of  Tacquet's  Euclid.  It  is  worth  noticing 
Mr,  Frankland  gives  Euclid's  own  definitions  of  the  5ti 
line  and  the  plane,  and  Ihe  proper  arrangement  of  his  postn 
and  axioms. 


Advanced  Perspective.     By    L.    R.    Crosskey  and  J. 
vi.  -I-  90   pp.     (Blackie.)     41.   td. — This   is  a  sequel   to 
Crosskey's  "  Elementary  Perspective,"  and  is  marked  by 
same  qualities  of  clearness  and  simplicity.     In  this  volnia* 
use   is   made   of  vanishing   and  measuring   points  in  ot 
OS  well   as   in    vertical    planes :   the  examples  arc   suffid 
varied,  and  include  several  interesting  problems  on  fh» 
The  student  who  carefully  works  through  the  book  ought 
able  to  attack  any  practical  problem  in  the  subject.     It  n 
remarked  that  no  illustration  is  given  of  the   use  of  te 
elements  when  actual  vanishing  lines,  &c,  are  inaccessible 
it  would  have  been  well  to  give  a  demonstration  of  the  pn 
of  measuring  points.     We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Crosske 
this   work   "practically   exhausts   the    subject"    except 
a  very  limited  meaning  of  "practically."     For  instance, 
are    many   applications   of  projective  geometry  lo  persp 
which  are  not  touched  upon  here  ;  in  this  respect  a  compi 
with  such  a   book  as  Fiedler's  "  Darstellende  Georoetri 
very  instructive,  and  shows  the  weak  points  of  English  to 
books  on  the  theoretical  side.    The  result  of  this  partial  tici 


M  of  Ihe  subject  U  to  deprive  the  student  of  many  resources 

vMdi  be  would  otherwise  have  at  his  disposal. 

Origmai  litvestigttiion :  or  luno  to  atlMk  an  extrcisi  in 
Ctuutry.  By  E.  S.  Loomis,  Ph.D.  vi.  +  64  pp.  (Ginn.)— 
Here  Is  nothing  very  novel  in  this  tract,  but  it  may  be  found 
ueful  OS  a  supplement  to  the  remarks  on  gcomelrica!  analysis 
vbicfa  are  found  in  most  of  the  text-books.  The  number  of 
fflastrative  examples  is  not  large,  but  they  are  sufficient  to 
iuiiate  most  of  the  general  principles  available  for  solving 
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^Atalyiii  of  Commercial  Corrnfondtnct.  By  Dettloff  Mueller, 
HB.,  M.L.,  Lecturer  at  the  Mandclshochschulc,  Leipzig, 
Pater  of  English  at  the  Offeniz  Handelslehianstah,  Leipzig. 
(Leipzig  :  published  by  B.  G.  Tcubner.)  .M.  3.  — This  little 
Mdt  is  an  attempt  to  treat  commercial  correspondence  on 
^khit  scientihc  lines.  The  student  is  taken  through  the 
^e  of  commerce,  and  typical  transactions,  consiilcred  in 
tlidt  economic  and  legal  aspects,  are  shown  to  give  rise  to 
Ijpical  letters  and  commercial  documents.  The  author  has,  we 
■Unit,  attempted  too  much  within  the  short  space  of  142  pages, 
krioi  indeed  he  intends  the  explanatory  portion  10  serve 
■Oely  as  notes  to  a  full  treatment  by  the  teacher.  The  plan 
p  (be  book,  however,  is  excellent.  The  ovX^  pily  is  that 
k  serious  faults  of  style  in  which  the  book  abounds  makes 
I  of  very  questionable  utility  in  the  class-roum  o(  either 
iGerman  or  an  English  school.  The  language  generally  seems 
p  be  a  blend  of  "  American"  and  German  idiom.  A  few 
ptiineDS  will  suffice  : — "  In  all  cases  the  reply  to  an  inquiry 
Wt  be  distinctly  severed,  by  a  thoughtful,  pushing  business 
■an,  in  the  body  of  the  letter  from  the  suggestive  offers  of 
Aides  not  inquired."  "  Our  bottom  prices."  "  We  are  since 
Ik  beginning  of  our  business  in  connection  with  these  firms." 
'The  latter  therefore  may  .  .  .  go  conform  with  ihe  state- 
lenL"  "Exporters,  desirous  of  cheaper  freight,  wish  several 
ucels  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  globe  to  be  changed 
1I0  one  parcel,  because  the  two  or  more,  composing  the  new 
gopound  parcel,  are  in  weight  within  the  limit  of  certain 
eight  rates."  "  My  dear  father  died  two  years  ago,  and 
vould  like  to  be  able  to  earn  my  living  myself  as  soon 
I  possible  in  order  to  relieve  my  poor  mother  .  .  .  I  would 
idgt  myself  happy  to  receive  a  favourable  reply  .  .  .  With 
K  vespects,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours." 

Tkaughls  OH  EducaiioH.  Speeches  and  Sermons.  By  Man- 
eB  Creighton,  D.D.,  &c  Edited  by  Louise  Creighton. 
i». -(-215  pp.  (Longmans.)  S'-  "^t- — These  addresses  of 
le  late  Bishop  of  London  are  full  of  good  things  well  and 
heiy  said.  The  volume  does  not  lend  itself  to  continuous 
W&Df,  because  of  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  and 
Faa  unavoidable  repetition  which  such  a  course  accentuates. 
irooghout,  education  is  treated  in  that  broad-minded  manner 
*  which  the  late  Dr.  Creighton  was  famous ;  for  him  education 
Ma  matter  of  practice  and  principles,  not  of  systems.  He 
Ns  tired  of  urging  people  to  disregard  the  provision  of 
■adioiMl  mechanism  and  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
picnts  of  education.  One  of  the  chief  results  of  education 
tDbU  be  to  increase  a  person's  happiness,  which,  as  has  been 
id,  "  consists  in  the  consciousness  of  the  free  use  of  our  capaci- 
es  in  an  excellent  way,"  and  these  speeches  and  sermons 
>  a  long  way  towards  showing  bow  education  may  perform 
ii  function.  The  reader  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
lydtode  of  happy  remarks  in  which  the  addresses  abound  ;  we 
I  from  quoting  instances  so  as  not  to  diminish  his  pleasure 


in  finding  then  in  their  proper  context. 
benefit  by  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 


All  teachers  would 


The  Eyesij>kl  of  School  Children.  By  Edward  Magennis, 
M.D.  32  pp.  (Bristol:  Wright.)  6</.— Of  all  the  natural 
endowments  uf  a  child  the  eyesight  is  most  important.  It  is 
consequently  ar,  imperative  duly  of  the  parent  and  teacher  to  do 
everything  possible  to  preserve  this  "fairest  gift  of  nature." 
Yet  there  are  persons  in  these  responsible  positions  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  functions  and  anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  to  such 
Dr.  Magennis  particularly  addresses  himself.  We  have  here, 
told  in  simple  language  and  briefly,  the  important  facts  which 
should  be  known  by  those  who  wish  to  preserve  this  faculty,  and 
we  hope  all  teachers  and  parents  who  feel  their  incompetence  in 
this  matter  will  study  this  excellent  bjoklel. 

The  Youth's  Poeiel  Note-book.  Compiled  by  G.  N.  Hester, 
B.A.  160  pp.  (Houlston.)  Leather,  2r.  net;  cloth,  \s.  fid. 
— A  nicely  prcvduced  pocket-book  in  the  form  uf  a  diary  with 
four  days  to  the  page.  At  the  top  of  each  page  an  appropriate 
aphorism  is  printed.  The  first  part  of  the  book  contains  Lord 
Chesterfield's  "Advice  to  his  Son,"  and  Hazlilt's  "Advice  to  a 
Schoolboy."     Altogether  a  very  suitable  present  for  a  boy. 

Training  Colleges  (Eeoles  Nonnales)  for  Women  Teachers  in 
France.  By  Maude  E.  Newbigin,  M.A.  (Edin.).  iv.  -f  67  pp. 
(Edinburgh  :  Urown.)— Miss  Newbigin,  a  former  student  of  St. 
George's  Training  College,  Edinburgh,  and  at  present  Lecturer 
in  the  Edge  Hill  Training  College,  Liverpool,  held  during  the 
year  1900-1  a  travelling  studentship  in  connection  with  the 
Gilchrist  Educational  Trust,  and  chose  as  a  subject  for  study  the 
.system  of  organisation  and  the  methods  of  the  French  Ecoltt 
Normales.  This  book  contains  her  report,  which  Wiis  rightly 
considered  worthy  of  being  printed  by  the  Committee  of 
Management.  Miss  Newbigin  has  provided  students  of 
pedagogy  with  a  very  readable  and  instructive  account  of  the 
methods  of  training  ailopted  in  France  for  mistresses  destined  to 
leach  in  prim.^ry  and  secondary  schools.  We  can  cordially 
recommend  the  volume  to  the  attention  of  students. 

Educational  Studies  and  Addresses.  By  T.  G.  Rooper. 
213  pp.  (Blackie.)  2s.  6d.  net. — "Sound  principles  that  are 
old  may  easily  be  laid  on  the  shelf  and  forgotteni'unless  in  each 
successive  generation  a  few  industrious  people  can  be  found  who 
will  lake  the  trouble  to  draw  them  forth  from  the  storehouse." 
This  is  the  modest  way  in  which  the  author  of  these  essays 
speaks  of  his  own  work.  But  Mr.  Rooper  has  done  a  great 
deal  mote  than  merely  restate  the  truths  propounded  by  edu- 
cationists of  other  times.  Scattered  up  and  down  these  pages 
the  careful  reader  will  find  many  shrewd  and  original  remarks, 
which  are  clearly  the  outcome  of  a  wide  experience.  A  nice 
appreciation  of  the  new  needs  of  the  present  day,  supplemented 
by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  aspects  of  educational 
theory  and  practice,  has  enabled  Mr.  Rooper  to  modernise  the 
teachings  of  the  old  masters  and  to  provide  acting  teachers  with 
practical  rules  suitable  for  immediate  application  in  the  educa- 
tion of  twentielli-century  children.  The  papers  will  be  found 
interesting,  helpful,  and  inspiring. 

Pastors  and  Teachers.  By  the  Right  Rev.  E.  A.  Knox,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Coventry.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Charles  Gore,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  xix.  -I-  300  pp. 
(Longmans.)  $1.  net. —We  have  here  six  lectures  on  Pastoral 
Theology  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge  earlier 
in  the  present  year  by  the  Bishop  of  Coventry.  We  gather 
from  the  author's  preface  that  the  publication  of  the  volume  has 
been  hastened  so  that  it  may  be  of  assistance  lo  those  interested  in 
the  education  of  children  during  the  discussions  on  the  Education 
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Bill  now  before  Pailiament.  But  the  book  will  hive  a  far  wider 
circle  of  influence,  since  it  deals  with  the  duly  of  the  clergy  and 
of  schoolmasters  toward  the  most  important  pan  of  education, 
namely,  the  formation  of  character.  Teachers  of  every  religious 
complexion  will  find  here  fruitful  suggestions,  and  they  will  do 
well  to  study  the  lectures. 

Seri/iluie  Lotto.  Series  II.  For  Voung  People.  (To  be 
obtained  of  Miss  E.  T.  Cook,  J,  Rothsay  Koad,  Bedford.) 
IJ.  3d.  Tht  Book  of  Books.  A  new  card  game  of  Scripture 
Hislory.  (To  be  obuined  of  Miss  A.  E,  Martin,  Keswick.) 
I». — These  are  two  new  games,  devised  with  no  little  ingenuity, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Scripture  history  in  a  more  attractive 
way  than  is  common.  So  long  as  the  good  old  method  of 
caning  children  who  did  not  lake  the  trouble  to  learn  is  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  modem  and  unwholesome  plans  of  throwing 
all  the  onus  of  a  child's  progress  upon  the  teacher,  these 
devices  may  prove  serviceable. 

MacmillatCi  StuiienC s  Journal  of  School  Practice  and  Visits 
0/  Observation. — This  is  a  good  little  vcule-mecum  for  students 
and  the  directors  of  their  work  in  the  practising  schools, 
prepared  evidently  by  an  experienced  hand.  Anyone  who  had 
not  had  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  diflicully  of 
making  minute  sub-heads  of  observation  and  the  like  would 
have  devised  a  more  complicated  show  of  points  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  two  pages  of  advice  are  as  prclit.ible  and  as 
much  to  the  point  as  they  are  brief.  There  is  no  excessive  and 
confusing  s)'stemalisation  ;  and  not  a  single  hard  word. 

The  Ruin  of  Education  in  Ireland.  By  F.  Hugh  O'Donnell. 
202  pp.  (Nult. )  51.  net. — The  opinions  of  educated  Catholic 
laymen  on  the  Irish  University  question  have  often  been 
asked  for.  One  is  here  given  of  an  extreme  kind.  Mr.  F.  H. 
O'Oonnell,  a  former  student  of  Gal  way  College  and  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Parliamenlary  party  under  Parnell,  has  published  in 
this  book  the  evidence  he  intended  to  give  before  the  present 
University  Education  Commission.  He  proposes  that  the  priest 
.should  be  restricted  to  bis  spiritual  duties,  and  that  the  layman 
should  have  in  Ireland  the  same  freedom  that  be  has  in  oihec 
Catholic  countries.  He  compares  the  present  system  under  the 
English  Protestant  Government  to  the  Fanariote  system  in 
Turkey  whereby  the  Sultan  entrusted  Greek  interests  to  the 
Greek  Prelacy  to  the  effacement  of  the  Greek  laity.  No 
Catholic  government  would  tolerate  such  a  system.  In  the 
authur's  opinion  the  bishops  have  had  their  chance  and  abused 
it.  Maynooth  was,  he  urges,  founded  for  clergy  and  laity. 
The  laity  have  been  excluded.  Newman  founded  a  university, 
towards  which  /"25o,ooo  were  contributed.  What  did  ihc 
bishops  do  with  the  money  ?  When  they  transferred  it  to  the 
Jesuits  there  was  "  nothing  but  bare  walls,  without  libraries, 
lalioratories,  or  lecture  halls."  The  Church  has,  the  book  tells 
us,  in  the  lost  fifty  years  received  /^20,cxx},ooo  and  squandered 
it  on  ecclesiastical  extravagance.  The  bishops  propose  a  mixed 
university,  but  have  hitherto  denounced  mixed  institutions. 
They  have  controlled  primary  and  secondary  education — and 
ruined  it.  Their  new  Catholic  university  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  Jesuits  whose  system  is  shown  by  history  to  be  ruinous 
to  the  Catholic  religion.  Such  is  a  brief  risHmf  of  Mr, 
O'Donnell's  arguments  for  distrusting  the  bishops  in  the  matter 
of  university  education  in  Ireland. 

Christ  the  Way.  By  Francis  Paget,  D.D.  54  pp.  (Long- 
mani.)  \s.  ftd.  net. — The  four  addresses  in  this  little  volume 
were  given  last  January  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  at  a  meeting  of 
schoolmasters,  college  tutors,  and  lecturers,  at  Haileybury, 
They  should  prove  of  great  assistance  to  schoolmasters  in  the 
preparation  of  school  sermons,  and  may  be  read  with  much 
profit  by  nil  concerned  in  educational  work. 
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Heading  Made  Easy.  Part  I.  By  Anna  Snell.  \-i.  -^  ai 
Illustrated.  (Philip.)  &/.— Mia  Snell  has  added  to  this 
edition  of  her  book  a  short  explanation  of  the  principles  tO' 
borne  in  mind  by  teachers  using  it.  By  following  the  norttu 
word-method  upon  which  the  book  is  based,  language,  wriuc 
and  reading  are  connected,  and  the  child  is  exercised  in  a. 
three  at  the  same  time.  Words  and  ideas  are  conveyed  to  lb 
young  pupils  instead  of  letters  and  sounds,  and  interest  is  tho 
excited  from  the  beginning.  The  method  is  a  good  one,  bat  i 
needs  a  teacher  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  it 
The  illustration  on  p.  18  would  not  be  recognised  as  a  va4 
by  children  ;  it  looks  more  like  a  bathing-machine. 

An  Old  IVeslminsler  Endowment.      Being  a  History  of 
Greycoat  School  as  recorded  in  the  Minute  Books.     By  E.  £ 
Day,  Headmistress.     292  pp.    (Rees,  124,  Pall  Mall.)    31.  ne' 
— The  present  writer  confesses  that  he  bears  now  for  the  fin 
time  of  the  Greycoat  School ;    but  to  judge  from  the  exlnc 
given  out  of  the  Minute  Books,  a  history  o(  the  school  might  1: 
expanded  to  several  tiroes  the  size  of  this  modest  book  and 
be  inleresiing.    The  Greycoat  School  was  founded  in  1698 
charity  school  for  forty  children,  the  master  to  receive  a 
£26  (lix  pounds  more  than  the  master  of  Rugby  School  by 
founder's  will).     The  adventures  of  the  charity,  what  by 
money,  what  by  enemies,  and  what  by  objectionable  mi 
are    briefly    and   amusingly    set    forth.     One    master,    Ayne 
neglected  the  school  so  that  nobody  learnt  anything,  and  open 
insulted   the  Governors:    ihey  were  all  "a   parcel   of  piti/i 
fellows,"  he  told  them ;    "  they  mismanaged   their  trust,  oih 
kept  a  prison,  not  a  hospital ; "  then,  turning  to  the  boys  in  hiJJ 
who  had   been   enjoying  the  scene,  he  said,   "Ye  poor  wklB 
negroes — aye,  poor  slaves  and  prisoners — work  ihem  in  sUfC 
whip  'em,  whip  'em,  make  them  work  till  they  die."    He 
retired  to  the  school  door,  and  said  :    "  You  are  Governors,] 
are,  such  as  you  are.     I  am  master  of  the  house  and  will 
when   I   please,  do  what   I   please,  and  have  what  I  pica 
Aymes  went  when  the  Governors  pleased.     Others  qoiiW 
large   families  on   the  place.     Everybody  connected  with  I 
place  seems  to  have  had  an  odd  name.     There  was  .Mr.  Ml 
the  tailor,  Mr.  Thickbroom  the  coal  merchant,  Mr.  High  Stit 
and  Mr.   Groundsell ;    Mr.  Cardinal  and  Mrs.   Wiseman,  I 
Punch  and  Mr.  John  Leech,  Mr.  Drawiie,  Mrs.  Grace  Step! 
Mrs.  Langcake,  Mr.  David  Gegondee,  and  many  other  6tl 
The  boys  are  oddly  characterised  also;  in  the  Minute  BO 
we  have  "Thos,  Jones  (fat  boy)  " — who  is  always  in  hot* 
— and  "Thos.  Jones  (finger)."     The  charity  made  a  good  4 
o{  money  by  selling  ihe  little  girls'  hair.     Diogenes  would  t 
been  gratified  10  hear  of  an  honest  baker,    Mr.   Browne,  1 
"  was  pleased  to  send  a  sack  of  pease  in  consideration  of 
badness  of  the  bread  which  he  sent  into  this  hospital."   ' 
boys  were  employed  as  drawers  of  lottery  tickets,  for  which 
trust  once  received  a  fee  of  £,\i)  los.     We  should  like  to  I 
more  of  the  boy  Parents,  who  objected   to  the   trade  be 
apprenticed  to  as  being  "  inconsistant  to  his  Jenius  and  bedl 
his  Tallents."     There  is  a  charming  picture  of  a  Utile  GtfJI 
girl  opposite  page  94. 

The  Limits  of  Evolution,  and  othtr  Essays.  By  C 
Howison,  LL.D.,  Mills  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  \ 
versity  of  California.  396  pp.  (Macmillan.)  7;.  6</.  net.— I 
other  essays  are :  Modern  Science  and  Pantheism  ;  Later  Cell 
Philosophy  ;  the  Art  Principle  as  Represented  in  Poetry} 
Right  Relation  of  Reason  to  Religion:  Human  ImmorU 
its  positive  Argument  and  the  Harmony  of  Determinism 
Freedom.  The  book  is  a  token  of  Ihe  spirit  of  the  tim 
reaction  against  the  biological  bias  which  has  led  in 
last  generation  lo  an  attempt  at  a  philosophy  devoid  dk 
coping-slone  of  metaphysics.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  thai- 
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Hcffison  bis  supplied  a  final  system  of  meUphysics.  He  may, 
bowevet,  justly  be  said  to  have  offered  a  strenuous  attempt  at  a 
coBiractive  theory  of  metaphysics,  founded  on  Berkeley,  Kant 
lad  Loibnilz,  with  divergences  from  Ihem  which  he  has  carefully 
pointed  out  in  his  preface.  Dr.  Ilowison  has  undertaken  a 
mighlf  task.  He  tells  us  that  the  chapters  in  (his  volume  have 
lieeo«rillen  at  dates  covering  twenty  years  of  his  life,  that  he 
an  nukes  considerable  changes  in  his  earlier  thoughts— to 
hiij  the  essays  into  harmony  "with  the  governing  view." 
S«b  work  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration,  and,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  it  is  often  very  suggestive  and  stimulating  in 
the  problems  raised  quite  apart  from   the  recognition  or  non- 

lilioD    of    the    adequacy   of    the    author's   theory   as  an 

lation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

t  EJilars  do  not  held  tkemulves  rtspOHsibU  for  the  opinioHS 
aftmtd  in  letters  whuh  appear  in  these  columtts.  As  a 
mil,  a  Utter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  in 
Thk  School  World  zaill  l>e  submitted  to  the  coiuributor 
k]tre  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  may  appear 
Itgether. 

I  CoIoni&I  View  of  the  "  Rhodes "  Soholaraliipi. 

Tiir  lute  Mr.    Cecil    Rhodes  has  left   provision   fi.tr  certain 

KkolArships,   and   has  willed  that   the<e  shall   lie  awarded    to 

un  persons    possessing    certain   qualifications.        However 

I  we  may  or  may  not  approve  of  these  qualifications,  the 

I  of  the  man  must  be  observed,  and  discussion  of  this  aspect 

;  subject  is  idle.     No  young  man  is  entitled  to  one  of  these 

nlarshlps  unless  he  pusscs.ses  the  qualilicaiions  indicated  in  the 

^factor's  will,  and  should  a  youth  by  any  chance  ever  reach 

who  falls  seriously  short  of   these  qualiBcations  in  his 

fc  in  the  University,  that  one  must  expect  the  finger  of  scorn 

'  polnlcd  at  him  by  his  fellows. 

The  discrimination  of  the  relative  measure  of  the  prescribed 

alions  in  the  several  candidates  that  may  present  them- 

I  for  the  scholarships  is  another  matter  altogether,  and  the 
ds  of  procedure  may.  be  considered   fair  subjects  for  re- 

Gon  and  discussion, 
he  qualifications  appear  to  be  : 
ll)  The  candidate  must  proceed  from  a  certain  locality. 

|l)  Must  have  attended,  for  a  number  of  years,  some  public 
[other  large  school  {implied;   see  (5),  (6),  (7)    immediately 
fler). 

31  Most  presumably  show  that  he  is  able  to  pass  Rcsponsions, 
I  actually  hold  some  diploma  which  is  accepted  by  the  Uni- 

tuty  authorities  in  lieu  of  Responsions. 

I4)  Must   pass  a  qualifying    examination  in    knowledge   and 

II  ability  (here  is  a  chance  of  acquiring  some  training  in 

Il- 
ls) Must  show  love  for  outdoor  sports,   such  love   to   have 
1  itself  in  a  practical  form  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  won 
toiimalion  of  his  schoolfellows. 
\V>)  Must  produce  evidence,  likewise  from  his  schoolfellows, 
:  he  has  shown  the  virtues  characteristic  of  a  Christian  gen- 
mo,  vii.  : — chivalry  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense,  truthful- 
*,  honour,  kindness  to  the  weak  and  helpless,  iStc. 
Al)  Must  be  able  to  obtain  evidence  from  hi.<:  headmaster  that 
J  luj  proved  himself  a  I.^d  oi  strong  character,  that  he  is  really 
I  individual,  that  he  has  been  loyal  10  his  school  and  that  he 
hu  actually  shown  in  his  school  life  natural  ability  to  lead. 
Persooally,   I   regard   these  as   excellent   qualifications.      It 
to  me  that  this  great  man  has  bit  quite  the  right  ideas, 


and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  trustees  will  take  every  possible 
care  to  have  his  will  in  these  matters  followed  as  closely  iaa 
possible. 

Under  the  will  the  hoy  leader  of  a  school  can  claim  that  this 
qualification  ol  his  (estimated  at  two-tenths  by  the  benefactor 
himself)  be  estimated  at  its  full  value  in  distinguishing  him 
from  his  rivals,  even  though  he  fall  .short  of  them  in  book-lore. 
Similarly  the  hoy  who  throughout  his  schooldays  has  been  an 
enthmiast  in  the  play-fields  has  his  claim,  as  also  have  the  boys 
who  have  shown  these  precious  gifts  of  charity  and  of  chivalry, 
or  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  loyalty  to,  and  upright- 
ness of  character  in,  their  school. 

It  is  when  one  comes  to  measure  these  quatificatioiu,  to 
weit'h  them  in  the  balance,  so  to  speak,  that  one  is  cornered. 
The  trustees  have  here  a  great  task,  and  I  feel  that  they  should 
secure  all  the  idvice  they  can  possibly  gel  from  the  Colonies, 
as  well  as  from  authorities  in  England,  before  propounding  a 
scheme  for  carrying  out  the  will  o(  the  great  Englishman. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  candidate  should  either  be  a  native  of 
a  colony  or  have  bad  his  home  in  one  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  ;  that  the  home  of  his  parents  should,  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  be  in  the  colony  the  scholarship  for 
which  he  is  seeking ;  that  he  should  have  attended  a  public 
school  of  the  colony  for  a  given  number  of  yeats,  subsequent 
to  which  he  might  possibly  be  permitted  to  attend  a  school 
outside  the  colony;  that  the  examination  should  be  held  within 
the  colony. 

As  to  the  qualilicatians  pertaining  to  the  "chasb"  (sports 
generally),  to  "CHIVALRY  "  and  to  "character" — ^the  three 
C's :  these  virtues  can  at  least  be  made  real  qualifications, 
although  it  may  be  difficult — perhaps  impossible — to  measure 
their  degree  in  the  several  candidates  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
petition. It  can  certainly  be  required  of  all  candidates  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  evidence  from  their  several  schools,  from 
majiters  and  boys,  of  their  disposition  and  conduct  under  these 
three  heads.  A  perhaps  clumsy  means  suggests  itself  to  me  of 
even  assigning  marks.  Ejich  colony  could  have  a  committee — 
called,  say,  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust  Committee  —  to 
adjudicate  between  the  several  candidates  by  actual  evidence 
and  careful  enquiry  in  reference  to  their  careers  in  the  schools. 
In  Newfoundland  the  Council  of  Higher  Education  might 
[»ssibly  make  a  satisfactory  committee  for  this  purpose,  but, 
in  all  circumstances,  one  sees  the  possibilities  of  miscarriage 
in  justice,  the  contingencies  varying  in  the  several  colonies.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  very  wide  subjccL  I  am  quite  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  excellence 
in  what  I  have  termed  the  three  "  C's "  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  eligibility.  Neverlhele.ss,  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
benefactor  really  did  intend  that  these  virtues  should  have  a 
telling  effect  in  separating  the  candidates. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Rliodes  must  have  intended 
his  scholarships  to  influence  the  leading  schools  of  the  Empire. 
The  scholarships  may  do  more  than  anything  else  towards  culti- 
vating the  virtues  embraced  in  what  I  have  termed  the  three 
C's  among  schoolboys,  and  therefore  I  feel  strongly  that  it 
should  be  incumbent  upon  candidates  to  have  attended  some 
public  school  of  the  colony  for  some  considerable  number  of 
years  in  order  that  the  colony  may  not  be  robbed  of  this 
indirect  blessing  and  help. 

In  order  to  debar  or  discourage  attendance  at  "  cramming  " 
institutions  immediately  preceding  the  liter&ry  examination,  all 
candidates  should  be  required  to  prove  that  they  have  been  at 
some  public  school  for  a  nuniber  of  consecutive  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  examination. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Rhodes  intended  attendance  at  school  lo 
hea.sinei/ua  non.  Whether  this  attendance  should  be  exclusively 
at  a  school  in  the  colony  or  not  is  a  question  for  consideration, 
and  much  might  be  said  on  both  aides.     I  am  naturally  con- 
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cemed  in  Ihe  indirect  cfTect  of  the  scholarships  on  the  colonial 
schools,  and  there  is  some  danger  or  this  effecl  being  minimised 
if  the  )jcst  l>o]rs  are  encouraged,  or  even  pennittcd,  to  leave  the 
colony  to  attend  schools  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
■re  some  strong  reasons  why  a  lad,  after  attending  one  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  colony  until  he  is,  say  i;  years  of  age, 
should  lie  |>erniitled,  if  not  encouraged  to  go  to  a  school  else- 
where amid  a  larger  and  more  quickening  environment ;  and  as 
his  destiny  is  to  be  Oxford,  it  seems  reasonable  lo  conclude  that 
be  could  not  do  better  than  attend,  if  possible,  a  public  school 
in  England,  where  he  would  have  a  chance  of  acquiring  such 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  sp:ech  as  are  comnon  to  English 
folk.  The  "scholar"  would,  in  the  clrcumsiances,  when  he 
went  to  Oxford,  feel  more  at  home  amongst  his  English  and 
other  cenfrirts,  would  settle  down  to  work  and  enter  into  the 
corporate  life  of  the  University  with  more  courage,  and  he 
would  be  able  lo  commence  immediately  lo  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  life  at  Oxford. 

It  would  seem  a  pily  to  send  a  lad  to  Oxford  at  too  young  an 
age,  and  I  would  suggest  the  age  of  19  as  being  the  minimum, 
and  31  as  the  maximum  age  fjr  compelition. 

No  candidate  should  he  permitted  more  than  two  trials. 

The  above  are  just  a  few  thoughts  briefly  expressed.  Under 
each  head,  of  course,  much  could  be  written. 

W.   W.   Bl-ACKALU 

Bishop  Feild  Collef;e, 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Proper  View  of  PuniBhrnent. 

"  Punishment  and  apology  are  seldom  associated  together." 

"  I  would  regard  the  apology  as  a  confession  and  as  a  sort  of 
guarantee  that  the  oflcnce  would  not  be  repealed." 

"  They  would  be  suspended,  and  as  they  would  scorn  to 
apologise  they  would  practically  l>e  excluded." 

"  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  protests  he  made,  he 
bad  no  right  to  resist  authority,  and  that  being  the  case,  there 
was  no  humiliation  involved  in  an  apology." 

These  quotations  are  not  from  the  report  of  a  schoolmasters' 
meeting,  nor  did  the  speakers  probably  give  a  thought  to  schools 
or  their  discipline.  But  they  reminded  me  of  some  old  specula- 
lions  of  my  own,  for  which  I  was  much  laughed  at  by  my  friends, 
which  I  have  never  yet  solved  to  my  own  satisfaction.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  we  may  see  in  Ihe 
letters  "  lo  the  Corinthians "  and  elsewhere,  if  a  member 
offended  he  was  excommunicated,  and  only  when  he  repented 
was  he  admitted  back  into  the  Church  and  to  the  priviligt  of 
punishment.  "  He  chastiseth  every  son  whom  he  receivelh." 
"  If  ye  receive  not  chastiscmcni,  then  are  ye  not  sons."  So,  in 
the  ideal  school,  a  wilful  deliance  of  authority  should  be  not 
" punished,"  but  treated  with  "suspension,"  or  a  magisterial 
"  sending  to  Coventry."  When  the  pupil  is  repentant  and 
willing  to  submit  to  authority,  then,  and  not  till  then,  should 
punishment  be  inflicted.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  privilege, 
accorded  only  to  one  who  has  gained  a  sense  of  his  fault,  and 
is  heartily  sorry  for  the  same.  Apology  should  be  tendered, 
and  punishment  received  as  a  "  sorrow  working  for  righteous- 
ness."   I  should  be  glad  to  heat  other  views. 

T.  JONBS. 

Cambridge. 

The  Teaching  of  Drawing. 

Op  late  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  teaching 
of  dr*wing.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  rflbrts  of  the  Royal 
Drawing  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Its  founder 
and  director,  Mr.  T.  R.  Abletl,  has  for  many  years  been  en- 


deavouring to  prove  the  educational  advantage  of  teachii 
subject  rationally.  Briefly  staled,  his  chief  principles  ai 
following  : — 

(1)  Children  must  be  taught  drawing  collectively  in  a 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  work  individually  from  copies 

(2)  Before  beginning  lo  draw  an  object  they  must  be  tl 
and  guided  by  the  teacher  to  ensure  that  they  iee  tor. 
They  must  be  made  fully  to  understand  the  various  directi 
which  the  different  lines  which  make  up  the  object  te 
converge.  This  can  most  readily  be  done  by  comparisa 
reference  to  other  objects  whose  lines  run  in  a  similar  dirt 
The  great  aim  of  the  teacher  must  be  that  each  line  ii 
understood  by  the  pupils.  Kor  this  reason  the  objects  gil 
the  children  lo  draw,  at  any  rate  at  first,  should  be  very  i 
in  outline. 

(5)  In  diawing  the  objects  very  little  attention  shoo 
paid  to  mere  manipulation,  >'.«.,  neatness  of  outlining.  M 
ol  importance  is  that  the  children  should  grasp  the  g 
form  of  the  object  they  are  going  10  draw,  and  underslat 
principles  which  govern  Ihe  direction  of  its  lines.  Manipti 
will  follow  gradually  with  practice,  and  in  any  case  it  is  t 
essential  in  rational  drawing. 

(4)  As  soon  as  Ihe  children  have  drawn  an  object,  aim 
roughly  mastered  its  principles,  they  should  be  made  lo  rt 
it  from  memory.  This  is  most  important,  and  should  nei 
omitted.  Rightly  used,  it  will  be  of  immense  value  lo  the 
Gradually,  as  he  learns  to  understand  more  and  more  • 
principles  which  underlie  the  drawing  of  all  objects,  he  11 
enabled  lo  draw  almost  any  design  from  memory,  even  th 
the  most  complicated  character. 

The  advanloges  of  this  rational  method  over  the  oti^ 
system  are  almost  too  patent  lo  require  enumerating.  1 
first  place,  the  child  is  taught  to  see  ;  a  great  end,  anl 
which  every  teacher  knows  it  is  very  difficult  to  accoa 
But  more  than  this,  the  child  is  taught  10  think  and  to  rtnA 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  lastly,  he  is  encouraged  to  put  into  act^ 
what  he  has  learnt  .ind  thought  about.  These  are  I 
benefits  which  will  Irain  the  child  to  the  utmost  limits 
capacity. 

C.  Gasquoinb  HaktI 

Flickling,  Norwich.  | 
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Macmillan  and  Co.'s  New  Educational  Books. 


: 


MaCMILLAN'S    manuals    fob    teachers.— Nkw    Volcm. 

PRINCIPLES    OP    CLASS    TEACHING.       By  J.  J.   Findlay,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of   the  Cardiff^ 

Intermediate  School  (or  Boys.     Globe  8vo,  5s. 


Indo-Jiraman  Phonology,  with  special  reference  to 

the    Middlo   aad   New    Indo-lrauian    Languages.     By 
LoDis  U.  Gbat,  PbX).     8vo,  Vis.  6d.  net. 


GREEK   &    LATIN. 

Macmillan's  Gheek  Course. — New  Volume. 

Greek  Prose  Composition.  By  S.  0.  Andrew, 
M.A.,  Head  Mailer  of  the  Sulme  Oraminar  School, 
Oldham.     Globe  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

*,*  Key  for  Teachers  only,  6b.  net.       [Shortly . 

The  Elements  of  Greek.  A  First  Book,  with 
Onunmar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  by  F.  K.  Ball, 
Ph.D.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

Latin  Passages  for  Translation.  For  the  Use  of 
Highay  Forms  in  Schools,  and  of  Students  working  for 
Pass  Degrees.  Selected  by  M.  Alford,  Lecturer  in 
Olassios  at  Girton  and  Westfield  Colleges.   Globe  8vo,  3s. 

School  GvardUin. — "  As  good  a  book  a.  we  havo  Aeen  for  the  iiie  of 
0rdlnai7  sludenta  who  are  not  merely  on  the  look-out  for  all  that,  ati 
Itomiaer  la  Ukely  to  set  in  the  next  batch  of  Scholarahip  Bxamlustion 
qoerttoaa.  .  .  We  ihoulil  like  to  lee  the  nse  of  auch  a  book  made  one 
of  the  ragnlarly  recurring  leieou  In  the  higher  foinu  of  Mhoola" 


ENGLISH. 

Macuillar's  Ekolish  Classics.— New  Volumes. 

The   Autocrat   of  the   Breakfast   Table.     By 

Olivbb  Wendell  Holmes.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  John  Downie,  \L  A.  With  Map.  Globe  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

Selections  from  Campbell.    Edited,  with  Intro- 

ductioD  aud  Notes,  by  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  Globe  8vo,  2s. 

BoBwell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

With  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketch  by  U.  B.  Cottebill, 

M.A.     Globe  8vo,  2s.  63. 
Uneationat  AVtrs.— "The  author  ha^  Inserted  a  good  deal  of  infonna- 
ttoa  wblck  will  be  foand  of  great  value  to  tsacheni  and  slndenta,  and 
whMl  la  not  to  be  found  In  other  editions.    The  Biographical  Sketch  is 
brief  and  to  the  ix>lnt." 

Borke's  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 

Diicontents.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
P.  G.  Selby,  M.A.     Globe  8vo,  28.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS    &    SCIENCE.] 

Algebraical  Examples.     Supplementary  to  IIaUi] 

and  Knight's  Algebra  for  Beginners  and  Element 

Algebra.    (CbapR.  I.-XXVII.)      By  H.  S.   Uall.  M.A.| 

With  or  without  Answers.     Globe  8vo,  38. 

Sdiicatiottal  Timtt.—"Thii  name  of  the  author  ahould  b*.  In  itaelf,  the  I 

beat  of  riicoinmeDilationa  for  any  work  on  algebra  due  to  hla  pen." 

An    Elementary    Treatise     on   the     Caloalua,] 

With  iUuHtrations   from    Geometry,    Mechanics,     aodj 
Physics.       By    Profesaor   Geoboe    A.    Oibsoh,    M.j 
P.R.S.E.    Crown  8vo,  Ts.  6d. 
}falitrt.—"  Among  several  notable  characteriitles  poumaed  hj  tUi' 
work,  the  most  prominent  appear!  to  be  the  aeverity  of  Its  logic.     In  on* 
important  respect  it  diffen  m\nn  fr«mi  the  uaual  English  motlwAatieal 
treatise — it  seems  to  speak  to  the  student,  warning  him  agatnjtC  too  prob- 
able error  and  giving  him  advice.     This  is  a  feature  which  should  b» 
enooaraged.    .    .  A  work  which  .teems  to  leave  no  dlUlculty  unuoticod.* 

Spherical  Trigonometry  for  the  ase  of  Colleges 

and  School*.     By  thelate  I.  Todhdsteb,  ILA.,   F.RS... 

Revised  by  J.  G.  Lbathem,  M.A.,  D.Sc.      Crown 

7s.  6d. 

School  n'orU.—"}tr.  Leathern  has  perfonced  his  task  of  revhdoa  lai 
very  able  and  Judicious  way.  .  .  .  Substantial  additions  hare  been  i 
all  of  retL\  interest  and  importance." 

Second  Eoi'noN  Now  Ready. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Kinematios    and 

Dynamic!.      By   Professor  J.   Q.   Macoiuboob, 
D.Sc.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Magnetism    and    Ele 

trioity.      Being   a   Laboratory    Course    for    Schools 
Science.  By  H.  E.  Haoley,  B.'So.  Lond.  Globe  8vo,  3a. 
Saturt. — "  An  excellent  collection  of  laboratory  experimenta. " 

A  College  Text  Book  of  Chemistry.     By  In 

Remsbn.  Extra  crown  Svo,  8s.  6d.  net. 
QvartHan.—"  Tho  author's  skill  In  writing  elementary  te-vt-boote  I 
well  known,  and  this  work  dlaplays  the  features  by  whicli  his  otkl 
writings  of  the  kirxl  mrr  characterised.  An  unosnal  Ikciiily  lsshow»| 
emphasising  facta  which  illiistrnte  general  priociples,  nr  arc  oib.nrl.efl, 
special  interest,  while  all  tttat  Is  unessential  Is  excludi.d,  and  tb.  wholol 
put  together  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner  so  as  to  fonuan  Inteirwtiiitf  i 
readable  text- book." 

Thobouohly  Revised  asd  bbocoht  op  to  dath. 
Practical    Botany   for    Beginners.     By  F.   O^ 

Bower,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  i 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  D.  T,  GwTKNB-VAtJOHAl 
M.A.,  Assistant  in  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow 
Second  Edition.  Globe  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
.fcumols/Z/m-Mculfurr.  — "Books  that  are  so  i-a«y  to  follow,  and  w1 

really  lead  one  on,  and  teach  practical  botany,  are  rwaarkaMy  nn, 

that  [s  why  wn  welcome  this  primer  of  307  pages." 


MACMILLAN   &  CO.,   Ltd.,  St.  Mabtin's  Strbet,  liONDON,   W.C. 
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MATRICULATION;  NEW  REGULftTIONS. 

SUITABLE     BOOKS     IN     THE 

NDSEY     HISTORICAL     SERIES. 


[HIGH    HOL.BORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


■ATRICULATIOH  TBBT  PAPERS  IN  EMOLIBH  HI8T0RT. 
8d.  p««t  fr««.  i!"r(Uiin  Ihii  WO  qii.ntiotis  m-t  Mu.ler  lli«  Old 
'  '  ■"•(!  by  Prrioils  and  Topics  inl^i  'H  Tesl 

the  tuii-pfrioa,  USS-lOOl  ;  I'rui  Ihivart 

:i'f  e'trlitr  jtcrioil  twir  <tii*'iirtttd. 

1  iH  tiriiir'l  Willi  ^pecimlrefcroiici't"  European 
;  i' -  .elopmenU,  hi  the  Tlireti  publl;ili'-<l  Voliif(iti'< 

IBLJiM&  A  bXBBCISBB  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

a-1603.     Book  0, 1715-1820.    Book  0, 1688-1832. 

rriio  2s.  ii«t  Mcli.        liiUiIiiavi'l,  3i.  ml. 

Volume  mnUlag  eg  FSill  Answcri  to  TyinaU  Vupstious. 
mtlcm,    BkLIBNT    POINTS    IN    ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

t^'Bilt    Ab   sons,   Canmbvid^e. 

|k'5l«'4  vOfhlntj  I')  ^«r.  hut  uiih-Ji  (o  piiMi,  ''V  "  '■("iii**'rj>'iji  n/  !hf<r 
cun  mclh-^ii  vilU  Ih--^  ,'/th>  h^l  tmcUf,'-   in  A'lf,  i*.. 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  ANO  COLLEGE 
I  TEXT-BOOK  AGENCY 

^^Uttdlnti  AitierU-ju)  Eil'traiinnsl  Jotinial^,  aa<t  all  liicSlamU.nl 
^pc»k«  nKr<l  m  tbe  V.fi.     C«lAluipir>  ami  Li^U  uii  appHratloQ. 

t 

JI'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNA3SUM," 

IWITH    THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

1,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  tbe 
Uaiversity  or  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,   Cloth,   Price  7s.  6d. 

JSTATIilNBIL>-    CtllWAXV,  .St.iiksi  R-,'  Hmi,   I/)SIk)N. 

VIQMV     REAP-y. 

Ky  3to,  cloth,  (l'i4  p)) ,  26.  6d.,  Iran  by  post. 
THK 

OF 

I  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

|fOK    TKE    year    1902, 


L 


CONTAIKINO 


formation  respecting  the  objects  and 
prations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
laniiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
w  various  Examinations,  &c.,  with  an 
p»endix  containing  the  following  Exami- 
ation  Papers:— 

•d  tlKuiiiiiiatioiiof  Tcwtacn  for  lilpIoin»»,  MMauMiiiier,  1001. 

bo.  ilA  ilii.  O'hrii'Ini.i.'i,  lllOl. 

H  ICvainlnBlum  of  PupllH  forOrtifloat'C!*,  MltlBUiamer,  1(K)1. 

Do.  ilo.  do.  Clii'iBtriias,  1001. 

mi  St  Fruleoionkl  Pnllmliimty  Exaiiiinatioii,  March,  lilOl. 

Do.  do,  do.  September,  1001. 

ptt  %t  tiovri  Funu*  Exainluatioii  MidMiimiiier,  1001. 

D9.  da  .  Chrlstuiu,  1901. 

1 1,  6,  cod  a  nia^  In  had  M|iarately,  prioe,  trvt  by  po^t,  Vd.  cad) 
«■«.    !taf.  T and  sprier,  fm by  post, 4d,  each  >ct. 


liO^SrXDOIT : 
IIS  HODGSON.  89,  Farringdon   St.,  E.G. 


KINO'8  COLLEOE,   LONDON  (Dniveraity  of  London). 
Department  for  training  Taaohera  for  Secondary  Schooli. 

The  Conn*p,  wliii-li  us  liit'Midod  t.>  nioet  Ihfl  reqiilivutrtntft  .'1'  ll..-  IVju'liers' 
Re);i^trmtion  r'oMncII,  i^  lioth  itrn'-tfril  (tinM-i'linK  ptvnM?rly  tlii'''">*H|  win\i 
ill  It  ^'-rMn'tarj' Siliiji,I)ahi|  !!i'  _  for  lh«  Londini  Tuarher*' 

(iilil. .1.1,1  .11. .1  111.  I '  ri.itl.-a;..  '    iliii;  ."^yniti.'atd). 

Til..  i"..iir^.' ...;l'ui.i._.s  ,1  y.Mi ,  ij*r  or  .Ianiiar>'.    The  fwe 

I.*  £30  f'lr  liieyt^r,  if  i)ald  in  a.Urttn:.j,  -ir  jkClO  lOS.  [ler  term  (3  termn). 

For  further  jiarticiilara  apply  to  the  .SEcainARV,  Kitso's  Onxcnic, 
Srmvi.,  W.C. 

TUTORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

COLCHESTER. 


Cambridge  I-Iigher  Local    -     From   £1  178.  Od.  per  Gtoiip. 
L.  Xi.  A.    •    £1  13s.  fid.  per  Subject. 

WRITE     AT    ONCE     FOR     FOLLi     PARTICULARS. 

fENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TE.-^CHERS, 

^-^  as,  Cravsm  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

{TeUgraphic  y(rfi/«M— "  Didaskai-os,  London.") 

Conducted  by  Mlu  LoursA  Brouch,  Uie  RegUlrar  of  tbe  TcRcbers' 
Guild,  formcfly  Sccrct&ry  of  the  Womea's  EdacalioQ  Union,  TcAcbcn' 
Iraining  and  KegUtrmtion  Society,  &c.,  Jiid  Mix-.  A.  M.  .Mf;'\[is. 

MiM  Brouch  anil  .Mii*  Mfahs  supply  Uoiversity  Graduates,  Trained 
nod  Certificated  Tcachen  for  Public  Htgn  Schools  and  Private  Schools, 
V^isiting  Teachers  of  Special  Subjects,  Kindeigaiten  Ml<«lres5e5,  &c.,  as  well 
ai  English  and   Foreign  Governesses  for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  U  made  to  emptoyers  until  an  engagement  is  effected. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

■31,  SyurHAMiToM  Street,  Bloomsburv  Square,  W.C. 

Ji^ejri^tmr—JKKV.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  (Canuh). 

Luw  coiuinisiiion^.     Liberal  discount. 

Headiiijulers  having  vacancies  on  their  staS!i  attd  A-s«i^tant*M%.scets 
seeking  appointnteiit^areR.'tkcd  to  communicate  with  ihc  Rkoistrar. 

Office  hours,  lo.n.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  .Saturdays,  to a.tn.  to  t  p.m.  Inter\-iews 
gcticrally  tttwetu  rhtM;  hou^^,  or  Uy  -tpe\.'i.it  apfwintmeni. 

COUNTY    SCHOOL,    PWLLHELI. 

WANTED,  111  Siiitenilier   next,   ii   SCIENOK    MASTER.      ClKli.iatry, 
''      I'liynloi,  U.iUiiyaiid  ElemeuUry  Mallieiiiaiioi.     Denrt-o  .ir  A.H.C8. 
[ii|dDiiia  and  ex{>erienc0  eflKeiitial.     Salary  will  depfindiipon  iiuAllfieatloin 
ami  expcrienc...    Aj.ply  m.t.  Inter  llinn  July  K'th,  t<j  the  H*«dtiuuttw. 

30  0K-KE:EPIN0.— .'V    Ltuly  tindertnkei   to  keep 
AccoaDt4  for  Collegoa  and  Schools.     Ilighent  Hefcrcni--e«.     .Mud.jraf''. 
TeriiiK. 

Writo— M.  A.  C,  Victoria  Library, 

104,   HiKh  Str.>et,   Kensiiitlon,  W. 


TyPEWRITINC. 


TeBllmontalB,  N5S..  Syllabusetor 
Work,  &c.»  neatly  and  accurately 

copied. 
Special  Termi  to  Schoolmasters. 

MRS.  MARSLAND,  304,  LORDSHIP  LANE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

For  other  Advortiseinents  of  the  character  of  the 
foregoing,  see  page  it. 

J.    POOLE    &    CO. 

(ESTAllLl.SUED    IMI), 

104,  CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD.   LONDON. 

SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  STUDENTS'  THEOLOGICAL 

Booksellers,  New  and  Second-hand. 


All  enquiries  as  to  Prices  of  Books  in  our  VERY  LARGE 
STOCK  answered. 

BOOKS     BOUGHT. 


Vlll. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 


C.  E.  MULLER,  ORME  &  CO., 

148,    HIGH    HOLBOBN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

AND     AT 

INi  Oxford  Street,  Manchester    {Adjoinirtg  Oweiis  College). 
Manufacturers    of    A2)paratus  for   Teaching 

CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, 
MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTATICS,  &o. 

Dealers  in  pure  anb  Commercial 
Cbemicals. 

i^*  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  COLLEGES, 

SCHOOLS.  INSTITUTES,  &c r^i 

Scientific    Glass-Blowing    ft'om    Sketch 
promptly   executed   by  oar 
own    workmen. 
Scientific  Apparatus  Repaired. 

Students'  Sets  of  Apparatus. 

NEW     ELECTRICAL     LIST,- JUST     READY  i  p^g^    pp^^ 
SPECIAL     LIST    OF     BALANCES  I 

REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

(OR.    POCKLINGTONS    FORM). 


L^A£) 


For  Colleges  and  Schools. 

IMPROVED    PATTERN. 

ALL    PARTS    READILY    VISIBLE. 

SILVER    VALVES. 

This  Preis  ha&  b«en  ipccJAlly  designed  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 
Ac.,  who  desire  to  illustrate  the  ffreat  multiplication  of  force 
Obtainable  by  utiltsing  the  laws  of  Hydrostatics  alone  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  bo  found  useful  for  enperiments  on  regelation. 
&c.,  where  pressures  amounting  to  half.a^ton  or  upwards  are 
required. 

zm-    Ps*ice    £2    as. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATIVE  APPARATUS,  HADE  IN  OUR  OWN  WORK- 
SHOPS.    LATEST  PATTBRN8. 

LABORATORY    BENCHES,    FUME    CHAMBERS,    &c. 

PROJECTION    LANTERNS. 

KSQUIKIK»  bOLIOITEII. 

14,    Commercial    Street,    LEEDS. 


LABORATORY 
FORNAGE 


FLETCHER 

AND 

MORGAN'S. 


4 


supplied  by    pijjyp    UI^I^I^IS    4     ()( 

EDMUND     STREET, 

BIRMI 

And    179,    GREAT     BRUNSWICK    STREE 

DUi 

Cataujouiw  rpfls  Application. 
COMPLETE     LABORATORY     FURNISHINt 


TO    THE 

CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER     LOG 
EXAMINATION. 

By  the  Tntor*  of  the  University  Eutmiiuitiom  < 
Inititution. 

Containing  particulars  as  to  boolcs  recommended  I 
1903,  and  general  suggestions  for  a  method  o(  i 
statistical  tabioa  (not  obtainable  elsewher 

New  Edition,  80  pages,  obtainable  post  (rea. 
Candidate    by  writing   to  tbe  Manager  of  the  InsU 
Mr.    E.    S.    WnTMonTH,  M.A.,  87.  Southami 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


401  U. E.P.I.  Candidates  prepared  suoce-ssl 
Examination  during  1895-1901,  ol  whom  63  gained  di«»l 
At  the  Examination  lield  in  December,  1900,  whieh 
fined  to  Mathematics  and  Langnages,  of  the  throa 
dates  who  took  distinction  in  German  two  weru  prepi 
this  Institution ;  so  also  was  one  of  the  two  who  ta 
tinotion  in  French.  Also  in  Mathematics,  one  of  i 
who  took  a  first  class  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  Matbe< 
Tutors  of  the  Institution.  At  the  June,  1901,  Exam 
50  U.E.P.I.  candidates  passed,  of  whom  13  look  .a 
First  Class  or  Distinction. 


Joan  Balb,  Bom  A  Dahisusoii,  IM„  Ox^w<l  HooM,  8»-  W,  Grfst  ntckfleld  Straet,  Otfbra  Stnat.  W. 
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CONTENTS. 

lOOIC    AS    A    SCHOOL    SUBJECT.      By  rrof.  J.  WELTON,  M.A.  

I    TRAINING    IN    SCHOOLS.     (Illustniied.)    I:    The  Model  Course  of  the  Board  of  Education.     By 
M.\S  CHESTERTON 

AND     HISTORY      IN     THE      NEW      MATRICULATION     EXAMINATION     OF    THE    LONDON 
ERBITT.     I:    The  Changes   in   the  Syllabus.      II:    The  New  Syllabai.      By  Prof.  K.  J.  C.  HEARN- 
>V.  M.A.,  LL.M.    . 
tACHINO    OF    MATHEMATICS    AT    PREPARATORY    SCHOOLS.     (Illustrated.)      Ill:    Algebra.      By 

RLES  GODFREY,  M.A 

nONS    FOR    THE    CORRELATION    OF    STUDIES.      By  NORMAN  L.  FRAZER,  B.A. 

TORY-BOOKS   OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY.      Hy  C.  S.  FEARENSIDE.  M.A.  

H00LMA8TER    IN    THE    FOREST    OF    ARDEN.      By  CAMILLA  JEBB      
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EWB    OF    EDUCATION 

ORY    OF    THE    BRITISH    CONSTITUTION 

HBRIOT'S    HOSPITAL    .  

lARACTER    OF    TIBERIUS 

NOTES   FOR   AUGUST.     By  ilie   Rev.  Canon  STEWARP,  M.A.       . 

UIRY    INTO    THE    SLOPE    AND    STYLES    OF   WRITING  ... 

8E   OF   ELEMENTARY    ARD    EXPERIMENTAL    PLANT-PHYSIOLOOY.     (With  Chart.)     tl:    Seeds 
Beedlingt.     (Communicated  by  Prof.  MIALL,  K.R.S.)... 

MMITTEE    STAGE    OF    THE    EDUCATION    BILL 
OF   INTEREST.    General;   Scottish:  Irish;  Welsh:  Current  History 

8  OF   RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS  .  

PON DE NCR: 

e  Union  of  Educational  Associations.     By  K.  H.  RENFORI) 

niAeacians  "    and    "Suitors    of     Penelope."       By    WALTER    COPLAND    PERRV    and     '•  VOUK 

KEVIEWER"  

Society  of  ArU  French  Examination      Hy  if  V.  PAVEN-PAYNE 
Teaching  of  Elementary  Geometry.      Hy  HENRY  B.  WOODALL 
periment  with  Dioxide  of  Sulphur.      By  II.  PERKINS 
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JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

13,    SoUTMAMITON    SlfcEKT,    Bu>0)I*;ilL'RV   S'JUARE,    W.C. 

^<fiV/mr-Ritv.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  <Cviiab.>, 
Lo\r  coiuinissions.     LiberAl  (li!M:i>unt. 
H«Adn*a«fers  having   vacincie«  on   th«if    staffi   aikI    Asii*UDt-Mucer& 

^  I : !')tincntsafe»»ked  10  ■    with  Ihc  Registrar. 

,  lo.i.m.  10  s  p.m. :  :  >a  m.  to  1  p.m.     loteniew* 

ii'  Aceti  ihe^huur^.  or  1  -nninictiL 

BLACKBOARD    STENCILS. 

fi  nny  «clio«»l  wlicre  quick  lUuBi-mlioii  on 
I'  ii"!  •'f  Stwicni*;  bImo  ll*tt   of  American 

li '^ilr  ..r    AniaiiPAli  Hooks  for  nhirh  we  41* 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOK  AGENCY, 

20,    HIGH     HOLBORN.    LONDON.    W.C. 

V  In;  ';  I' ;  ,„,  ..„,(  .;,.,./,  ;,ni  Av.i.f.i 

CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNA8SUM," 

WITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,    Cloth,    Price   7s. 

THK   HTATlKNKFtS'  CUMPAXY,  Stahonkrs    IUii.,  Ix.mkjs. 

THE    SCHOOL    WORLD. 

CHAROEB    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Paje        es  10    0 

Half  Patfe.  or  Column  2  IT    8 

Quarter  Page,  or  Half  Column  .  ..    i  10    O 

One  Eighth  Page,  or  Quarter  Column  0  17    6 

^(ll»lIrr  .SiHict'^  pro  rata.        Tt-ciim  for  S^'ric*  "1  Iri^ei-tiC'i]!^  on  Ai'i>tii*fclion. 
A«lviTiis.!m«niM  sltDiiKi  U;  a{Mrf.4Siil  u-  iho  Advertlternent  Depart- 
ment,   "The  School  World,"  Metftr«.  Macmiltan  &  Co.,   Ltd..  St. 
Martini  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Prepaid  Bubtorlptlon,  including  postage,  i%,  per  annum. 

MACMILLAN  ft  CO.,  Limited,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W. 

Demy  9vo,  cloth,  G94  pp.,  29.  6d.,  free  Ijy  post. 
THE 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1902, 

CoNT.MKINr. 

AH  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  &c.,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exami- 
nation Papers:— 

1.  nip«'<  vl  atBisiiilfiallun»rTn*i')ian>for  Diplorims,  Mi'iDUiiiiuej,  1VU1. 
;.  IV)  i|n.  .to.  ChrlKtiiiu,  1901. 

X.  r>iH,r«  ml  .-vl  EuinlDtUon  of  Pujillt  for  OitlllceI'M,  Mldtuinmor,  limi. 
t.  Ho.  <la  da  Chi'liliriu,  lIKil. 

A,  FkiHTt  Ml  ttProrealonkl  PrellialiUIJ  Ktatnlnatlon,  Murli,  1901. 
<i.  Pa,  Oa.  do.  acpt«iiihor,  1001. 

;.  I\i|<en  Mt  at  tioirtr  foHM  BnmintUon  lifilnuininer,  ISOl. 

g.  |>a  do.  .  <'lirl»tiii««,  IiKll. 

',•  Soe,  8,  4,  4,  and  0  m«y  Iw  Irivt  •«[«nt«l)r,  price,  fr«B  liy  po«t,  M.  each 
•rt.     Nii«.  I  Mill  K.  \n-\rt,  frtre  by  poat,  <'l.  otrti  net. 


IjOITr3035r: 

FRANCIS  HODQSON,  89,  Farringdon  St.,  E,C. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Ui»i<»r  lli«)  niJina«^iii.'iit  of  a  Coninuif- 1*  a;'!'   Iri'--!  hy  ihf  T-w.-her*'  Gnild, 
Oollene  of  Pr-rfni.tur.^,  H-adi.  .n,  Ai^<icUUOD  of  ^ 

AMi-'raiit-MiHirc^nM,  ar  A-iaociaUon.) 

Ahbr^f^l\,  i.i..wv  ■-.   W.C. 

R«guimr~^i*»  AuNK6  G.  GOOI;*KR. 
TbiJi  Ajteiicy  hu  been  eatmbllihiyl  for  the  parpou  of  BttAlpllOK  T« 
^o  flntj   work  without  unDt^oafttary  c-nt.      All  fee*  Itave  Uierpfore 
caloolftted  on  Uie  lowesc  twBfs  to  cover  th^  working  i!<¥|«n«4<fl. 

Heftdmiatx«<Mefl  of  Public  and  Privkt^  SchooU,  and  P«reot«  reqnid 
Toacban,  or  Teachers  seeking  appointmeiirs,  are  luvited  Co  appljr  to  f 

AtfBBCy. 

Maoy  Ondaateii  and  Trained  Teachers  for  Schools  an*l  Prirat«  PtaiU 
Vlaitlng  Teachers  for  MuhIc,  Art,  and  other  special  sumecU;   For 
Toacbera  of  various  uatiooalitjfti;  KiDdergart«n  and  other  Te^ebcn  | 
on  the  Aeglsier.  and  ^\ery  endeavour  is  made  Co  lupply  suitable  • 
dates  for  aoy  vacancy. 

School  Partuerthlps  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 

Offlce  honrs— 9.S0  a.iii.  to  5.3()  p.m.    Hotini   for   )iit«rn«w«  bt« 
lO.SO  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Wedussdays  to  1.90  p.nL  * 
whrn  the  otlioe  i«  olo*"?*!. 


DATCHELOR      TRAINING 
FOR    TKACHKRS, 


COLLE( 


a.K. 


T«fh 


'HI 


...111 


C'\UUEnwCLL    Gbovk, 
/'rin«*ipu? — Mii»a  Rroo-. 
Sd'utrtat  of  ifrfAmf— Mi»s  Carpkvtcr. 

Other  Teaclv  -  "•■  '  ' -'" 

Provided  a   practical    roiinie    ol 
SfvoDdary  Schools,  willi  ahundn:' 

UAT0HEL<>l!(4i)<j  !■  ,,.,.^,  ...i., 
.STCDE.VTS     PKEPAUEl)     KOR     THK     I  A 
fKRTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEAi 
FREE  STfDENTSHIP  anai^ml  annually  to  •    ,.,.,.,...,;    . 

Srtpteriiber  or  JftDuary,  when  the  College  cour««  bcyln.       Alau 
A  KI.NUEBi;AriTEN  DIVISION  (.rejarSrig  for  the  Bmnlnatinn.  of  I 

Natlotial  Fro*?!)*"!  UnioD.      Al«o 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION   pri^parini;  for  Inter.  Arta  or  Oiall 

ni>;her  I.,oral  Exairuriartoii. 

F».'*^rf  :  tlj  to  i^'io  a  year  for  non-pwidants- 

A  coiiiioitatl.5  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Ttrmi  nuxleiat*'. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Supplie',  etpencnee^i  T«acher»,  with  University  'lidtincliooa   i 
.Mathi*iuatii.'-i,    En^lt,h    l.an(;iiage   and   Literature,    llittory,     I 
French,     flarruan,  luliau  and  Science,    to    PUBLIC    UD    PMTl 
80M0OLB,  a:, : 

0)    ASSIBTART  HISTRE8BBB. 

m    RBBIDEHT   AND   VISITIMO  TBACHKRI  for  Kpeeiil  aul^o 

(3)  LBCTURERS. 

(4)  EXAHINERB.    The  Examinations  nre  conducted  In  Public  ■ 

Private  Schools  In  all  subjects  by  written  papers,  and  * 
•yf-t  by  Examiners  of  long  prafesslonal  standing  and  exci 
tlonal  experienoa. 

ApplicatlonH  U^    he  iitiiilc   to  yi\i^  Qrcxkr,  See.,  M,   Mall  Cbamb 
EeiiAiDgvm,  W. 

TBE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEiCfl 

Prlncipal-Mita   M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.(Lond.). 

A  Residential  College  providing  a  Year's  Profeasiooal  Tnininc 
for  Secondary  Teachers. 


,.-.  ■^•.^..\.^ 


The  Coune  Inclndes  preparation  for  the  CainS- 
fTbeory  and   Praclicr),   and   for  the  Teacbtr 
University,     llie  Ettidcnt.i  attend  the  Cambr 
Teaching,   in   ad<)lti3n   to  those  of  the  nwi'l' 
Ample  opjKJrtuulty  is  siven  for  prartlre  in  t-.. 
Msthematics,  and  other  subjtjcta  in  various  scli 

Stud<*nts  areai1niltL'->d  m  January  and  in  S.  ; 
as  to  qnaliflcatintiA  fur  admlBsiou,  .Scholarslii; 
ubtained  on  application  to  thi*  Principal,  Wi/r  > 

pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHEI 

^-^  15,  Craven  .Street,  Charing  Cno&s,  W.C 

{TtUgr^fhic  AdArtu — "  Didaskaio*,  I^koom  *> 

Coi^ducted  by  Mt&»  t^tiKA  Brough.  laic   ~i 
Gaildf  formerly   Secieiary  of  the  Women**    1- 
7' raining  and  Kegi.^traiion  Society,  &c.|  attd  M' 

Miss  Rmouch  :viul   Mi.^*  Mfaps  supply  Univet!>tty  (.•r»<iu*iai,  Tr 
and  Certihcnied    Tcncher*  for  Public  High  SchooU   and   iVirMc    *m-|  _ 
Visiting  Te.icbcrs  of  Special  Subjects,  KinderKartrn  MiitxcMca,  ftc,  u  1 
as  English  and  Foreign  Govemessea  for  Private  Famiiio. 

No  charge  U  nuide  10  employers  until  an  engngrmeni  b  cABCt«4. 


TYPEWBITINC. 


Testimonials,  MSB.,  Byllabu 
Worli,  Ac,  neatly  ajM  accurma 

copied. 
Special  Terms  to  Sohsoli 


MRS.  MARSUNO,  304.  LORDSHIP  LANE,  LONDON.  S.L 

For  other  Advertisements  of  the  character  at  •■ 
foregoing,  see  page  Iv. 
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EXCEPTIONAL    YALUE. 


r^ 

•? 

1 

rS 

^■■^ 

1 

CHEAP    FORM     OF    BALANCE 

Of  \riiv  TiRST  PiMSK,  with 
A^Af  e      KHIPE     EDGES    AND 
MKSMrK   I    C  BEARINGS. 

B£AM      SUPPORT,     LEVELLINO     SCREWS,     PLUMB     LINE, 

EXTRA     HOOKS. 

SENSITIVE    TO    ONE    MILLIGRAMME. 

Nok  soocx — lOD  Gramme. .  ..£!•• 

No.  5001.-750         £1  tl    ( 

NKW   CA8E8   (WOOD)    FOR    ABOVE. 

TWse  Ca««s  are  ^uuncd  to  resemble  mahocBny  ftnd  are  supplied  with 
iiidiac  i^ont.    Glass  front  mnd  back.     On   lilting  front  a  spring  auio* 
"  y  keeps  door  at  re()uired  hei(;ht. 

No.  $009,  100  KTam  si/c.  8/0;  Na  5003A,  750,  10/8. 


CHEAP  SET  OF  WEIGHTS  IN    POLISHED  BOX. 

For  use  with  Balance*  Nos.  5000  and  5001. 
No.  5003.  — 100  srammes  10  i  milligram,  Bv. 
No.  5<»4- — «»         I)  ..  ..        Tl. 

BXTRA  PRAOTION8.  JtimiUr  to  th6«c  supplied   in  above  (Nos.   soo}^ 
and  S004)  kept  in  stock.     Price  II.  6d.  per  do/en. 


N.B,— Baware  of  ■«(«  of  weltfhta  at   ohe&p«F  prloes  bat  of 
only  approximate  aoouraoy  and  rou^h  finish. 


F.  E.  BECKER  &  CO.,   "  *.';.Sr->. "  33-37  HATTON  wall,  LONDON. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 

JAMES  GALT  &  CO., 

Educational  Soohsclleis  and  Stationers, 

BKO  to  ABSOUKCE  TBBm  ReHOVAL  to  KOBE  OOHMODIOnS 

AND  Suitable  PaEiiiaits  at 

28,  John  DaltoQ  Street,  Maoetiester. 


London   &    South   Western    Railway. 


SHORT    HOLIDAY  TRIPS 

To  the  Continent. 


SPECIAL  SHOWROOM  FOR  SCHOOL  PRIZES. 
Ter;  large  setectloo  In  ever;  ckss  or 


)OOKS     BLOCKED     IN     GOLD     WITH 
SCHOOL    ARMS. 


CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


CYCLING  TOURS  in  Nomumdy   and    Brittany,    via 
Southampton. 

Atailabu  fob  RiTUBMiNO  rROH  Hatui,  Canuooao,  on  St.  Halo, 


S  to  11  dkyi  Biatinion  tlokati  (3nl  C1*M  BaU  uid  2nd  Otbin  Btauiwr) 
Issued  u  foUowi  : — 

Loudon  to  Ham,  S4ii.  (kl.,  every  Ttinnday 
Southampton  to  HArre,  17>.  6cl.,  every  SatiirdAy 
London  to  Cmq,  W*..  every  Friday  and  Stetarday 
Bouthampton  to  Caen,  2lfl.  .,  .. 

lyondon  to  Trouvllle,  SSs.  6d.     „  „     (l) 

Soutbampton  to  Trouvllle,  13s.    „  „ 


} 


AVAILASI.S    rOR 

14  Davs. 


availasui   for 
«  Day* 


London  to  St.  Kalo,  for  St. }  i 

Servan,     DInard,     Dinan,  >  !4a.  6d.,  every  Wednecday  I 
Hont  at.  Michel,  &c         )  | 

u„„„ „,„„  ,„  at    M.t„  /1T».  Od.,  every  Friday  and  I      Availau.*  roB 

Southampton  to  8L  Malo,  ^  Saturday  f        U  Davb. 

London  lo  Cbarbonrg,  for  f  ™^  gj  Toaadav 

Avranche..  ContAncea,  ftc.  /  ™-  <»■ '  ""^  Tueaaay      I 
Southampton  to  Chert>ourg,  ISa  Od.,  every  Satorday    / 

London  to  Bavra,  lit  Claaa,  34a.  Od.  ;  Second  Claas,  lOa.  Od.   i 
Su  tun    „        „  „  SOa.  Od.  ;  „  17a  Od.    I  Win-BUD 

luued  every  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  available  for  [  TiOKBn. 
return  up  to  and  including  Tuearlay  following  date  of  laaue.   ' 

(a)  Not  Isaued  on  AiignaC  8th,  13tb  and  ISth. 


Far  Partinulan  of  Sattinfi  and  all  /Mrtktr  ii^/brmoMon  apfil  to  Mb. 
H.  Houota,  SHpl.  of  tki  Unt,  (Kolerloo  SlaUoii,  London,  S.K.,  or  to  Ma. 
T.  H.  Williams,  Doda  an/t  Jtarint  Supl.,  Hauthnmpton. 

CHAB.  i.  0WU8,  Otnent  Managn. 
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BRITISH     ASSOCIATION     FOR     THE 
ADVANCEMENT    OF    SCIENCE. 

BURLINGTON  HOUSR,  I/DNDON,  W. 

TllK  next  ANNUAL  HBETINO  of  the  ASSOCIATION  willlbe  lield 
at  DBLFAST,  commencing  on  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10. 

Preridknt-Blbct  : 

Prof.  JAMES  DEWAR,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D,8r..  F.R.a 

Infbrmitlon  about  local  an-angemeots  may  be  obtained  on  applIcaUon 
to  the  Local  SicKKTA RIM,  3,  Wellington  Place,  Belfaat. 

W.  C.  ROBERTS-AUSTBN  1     General 
D.   B.  SCOTT  I  Secn-Uries. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  in  the  SCHOOL  ofMODERM  L&NOOAGBS 

Tiro  Bcholarahipt  in  GERMAN  (givao  by  Mr.  and  Mra.  Charlxs  Hardine), 
of  the  annual  value  of  £M  each,  tenable  durioii  three  yeara,  are  olTercd  lo 
•tudento  entrrinK  the  School  of  Uodem  LangiUKes  next  Seaaion.  At  the 
cloaaof  tbe  Uiiro  year  TraveUluR  Scholanihlpa  of  £100  each,  tenable  at  a 
German  Univeraity  for  one  year,  may  be  awarded  to  Uieae  acholara,  pro- 
vided that  they  have  taken  the  B.A.  degree  in  the  School  of  Modem  Lan- 
Roagea. 

An  Kntrance  Examination  to  the  School  of  Modern  LangtUKea  will 
commence  on  Monday,  Septamber  16th,  IP02.  Applicatinna  for  admlailon 
moat  be  received  by  the  Registrar  on  or  liefore  Aupunt  Iflth. 

For  further  parUcularii  apply  to  the  Reoistrik  at  the  Univeralty. 

XJRIYBRSITT  COLLBQE,  BRISTOL.    SeasioDb!  Coursaa 

are  or^nined  for  the  Malrii!ulatioii,  Preliminary  Selentiftc,  Inter- 
mediate Arta  and  Intermediate  Science  Kxaminatloui  of  the  UnlTeraUy 
of  London,  and  for  the  B.A.  and  B.8e.  Degree  Work.  Compoeition  Tee  for 
each  of  the  alwve  Couraea,  CIS  I3i,  per  aeaalon.  Beglatratlon  Fee  One 
Guinea. 

OompleteThraeTeaza'Oouraeiai^  arranged  for  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical, 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Couraeafor  Stndenta  intending  to  become 
Arehlt«cta  and  Surveyora. 

The  College  ii  the  only  Inilltution  in  the  Weat  of  England  which  pro- 
vldea  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

A  Lady  HAa  saait  ArPoiimcD  ab  Totok  to  thx  Wombi  STtTDum, 

For  full  luformatioti  ae«  PrDapaotna,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  on 
af plication.      JAMES  RAFTER,  Regiatrar  and  SacretAry. 

KINO'S  COLLEGE.  LONDON  (UniTertity  of  London). 
Dopartmant  for  training  Teaohen  for  Sacondary  School!. 

Tht  Ooiirse,  which  in  iutcndwl  to  meet  thu  requirement*  nf  ilr  IVaclierH" 
Reglatration  Council,  is  both  practical  (including  properly  dlruclpd  work 
in  a  Secondary  Schoollaod  theoretical  (preparluK  for  the  London  Tfachera^ 
Diploma  and  the  Certtflcate  of  the  Teachers*  Training  Syndicate). 

Tlie  Courae  occupiea  a  year,  beginning  in  October  or  January.  The  fea 
la  CaO  for  the  year,  if  paid  in  advance,  or  CIO  10s.  per  term  (3  term*). 

For  further  particiuara  apply  to  the  Sscrktart,  Kimo's!  Collkok, 
Btrahd,  W.O. 


THE  ASSOGtATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGADEMy  OF  MUSIG 

AND  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIG  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS  IH  MUSIG. 

Polnm-HiS    MAJESTY    THE     KINO. 
PruidrKl—U.R.H.   The  Pbi.m.-e  or  W«Ltf<,   K.Q. 


Local  Centra  Examlnationa,  held  annually  in  March  and  April. 
(Soe  Syllabua  A.) 

School  Examlnatlona,  held  threp  limes  a  year,  vli..  March  and  April, 
June  and  J<il,v,  and  Ort.<>ber  and  November.  (See  Syllabus  B.)  Eiitriea 
for  the  October  aud  November  Examination  will  be  received  on  or  belore 
Ootobar  Sth,  1W2. 

Spacimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  the  Local  Centre  and  School  Exam- 
Inailonaof  I  BOS  to  1001  inclusive,  can  lie  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Central  Olflce.     Price  8d.  per  set,  iwr  year,  poat  free. 

Copint  of  Syllabuaas  A  and  U,  and  all  Infomatian,  wHl  ba  aont  on 
application  to^ 

Jams  MniR,  Secretary,  14,  Hanover  Sqnare,  London,  W. 

Telagrapblc  Addraaa— "  Aaaocia,  London," 

TUTORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

COLCHESTER. 


Cambridgo  Higher  Local    -    From  £1  178.  6d.  per  Group. 
L.  L.  A.    •     £1  12s.  6d.  per  Subject. 

WSITR  AT  ONCE  FOB  FULL  PARTICULARS. 


For  other  Advertisements  of  the  character  of  the 
foretolntf,  •««  patfe  IL 


University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

/ncerporafed  u  nder  Eoyal  Charttr  and  a  CandtiutHt  Cotlfje  n/  tht 
Univtrtili/  nf  Walts, 

PHnHjxU-B.  R.  RBICHBL,  M.A..  LL.D.,  Ut«  Fallow  of  All  SoaU' 
College,  Oxford. 

DBPARTMBNTS. 
Bnltlecta.  Profeaaora. 

Greek W.  Rliya  Roberta,  Lltt.D,,  late  Fallow  of  Eln«'a 

College.  Ombridge. 
Latin E.  T.  Araold,  Litt.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, (}ambr1dga. 
French  and  German  ..     Frederic     Spenser,     M.A.((}amb.X     PUL     Doe. 


I 

I 


.Scientinc  Languagaa . . 

Hljitory 

Constitutional  History 


(Uipiig). 
T.  Witton  Da  vies,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 


lema 


J.  B.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Lincoln  Ck>Uage,  Oxfbrd. 
The  Principal. 
Bnglish  Language  and/  W.  Lewis  Jones,  H.A.,  Ula  Scholar  of  Qoeen'a 

Literature..  I         (College,  Cambridge. 

Philoaophy  Jamea  Gibson,  M.A.,  lata  Fellow  of  St.  John's 

Collegi*,  Cambridge. 
Mathematics  .     O.  H.  Bryan,  Sc.D.,  F.R.8.,  lata  Fellow  of  Pater- 

house,  Cambridge. 

Welsh J.  Morria  Jones,  M.A.    late   SeboUr  of   Jema 

College,  Oxford. 
Physics..  ..     E.  Taylor  Jonea,  D.Se. 

Chemistry  . .     J.  J.  Dobbie,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  late  (}lark  Fellow  I 

Glaagow  Univeralty. 
Biology..  .       R.     W.     Pbillipa,     M.A.(Carab.).    D.8«.(Lon<l 

late  Scholar  of  St.  John'a  Qillege,  Ckmbrldg 

ZoolnRy Fhlllp  J.  White,  H.a(Bdin.),  F.a8.B. 

Agrliiilture  ..     Thomas  Winter,  M.A.(Edin.),  F.O.S. 

E.lucatlon  ..     J.  A.  Oreen,  H.A. 

Inclusive  Tuition  Fee,  £11  Is.  a  year.  Laboratory  Fees  addltlona^^^ 
on  the  scale  of  £1  Is.  per  term  for  six  hours  a  week.  * 

The  College  Courses  qualify  for  the  degrees  of  the  Univeralty  of ' 
and  tnclnde  moat  of  the  Sut^ecta  for  De>;reas  of  London  University  in  *  ^^ 
and  Science.  Students  wiahing  to  graduate  in  Medicine  In  the  UniversitK.'^ss 
of  Bdiuburgh  and  Glasgow  can  make  one  Annus  Medlcus  at  this  Oolla^^^ 
There  are  special  departmenta  for  Agriculture  and  Blaotiical  RnTineerlK^  f, 
a  Day  Training  Department  for  men  and  women,  and  a  Department  for  ^  '■iV 
Training  of  Secondary  Teachers. 

The  average  co«t  of  living  (in  Imlgiug'*)  and  Tuition  at  Bangor  foe  ^-3i# 
Session  (S3  weeks)  ia  from  £30  to  £<a.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Woitt.'^B, 
under  the  anpervialon  of  Miss  Mildred  Fowle,  who  is  the  Collage  L^ft^T 
Superintendent  of  Women  Students,  is  now  open. 

At  llie  Entrance  Bcholanhip  Examination  (which  commencea  ^ 
September  In  each  year)  over  30  Scholamhlpa  and  Exhibitiona,  langiaff  " 
value  from  £40  to  £10,  will  be  olTered  lor  eoiupetition. 

For  detailed  information  aa  to  (^araea,  Botnnce  and  other  SekaA^ 
ships,  Ac,  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar, 
Bangor. J.  E.  LLOTD.  M.-%-_ 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMBlL 

(,Univ€r»itif  o/  1/ondonX 
YORK  FLACB,  BAKKR  STRRBT.  W. 

.  PriDcipttI— Hiss  Ethel  Hurlbatt. 

The  Smiiinn  1903-8  will  open  on  ThurulAy,  Octub«>r  2ml. 

BtudenU  are  requeited  to  eater  their  naiiie:^  on  WHne«4ay,  Octob«r  liC 

Lectures  ar«  given  in  all  brandies  of  General  aiitl  HtKher  Bdacatloii. 

Taken  systematically,  tbey  form  a  connected  and  projirreasire  cosiM,J 
but  a  slDKte  course  of  Lecture*  in  any  subject  may  be  attended. 

CnurMft  are  hnid  in  preftaration  for  si  I  Bxaminations  of  the  UdIt 
of  London  in  Art«  and  Science,  for  the  Teachers'  Diploma  (Loodoa),  i 
for  the  Teachem*  Certificate  (Cambridge) :  and  aUo  a  Special  Ooorae  I 
Srlentiitc  Instruction  in  Hyttinne.     Six  Laboratorina  are  np«n  to  ttodsnV 
fur  Practical  Work.      Pour   Entrance  Scholarahips   will   be  awarded  1 
June,  190S.     A  Gtadfitone  Memorial  Prize  and    the  Early  Kof^Uah  ~ 
Bociety'i  Priu  will  be  awarde<l  to  students  in  June,  IfWS. 
Student!  can  pe«lde  In  th«  Colletf*. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal. 

BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    WOMB] 

(UniitntHn  aj London}. 

YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

Department    for    Profesalonal    Training    In    Teaolili 

(Recognised  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate-) 
Head  of  the  Department— Mlsa  H.  RoBsaTBON,  B.A- 

The  third  Term  of  the  Session  1903  begins  on  Thunday,  October  L 
The  Course   iucludea   full    preparation    f<>r   the   SxaminatioiM  Ibr  i 
Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Uuiveraltlea  of  London  ami  Oamb 
held  aunualfy  in  December. 

Six  Open  PfetlTer  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  15  ftuinaaa, 
be  awarded  in  January,   1003.    Candidates  must  hold  a  dq(t«» 
eciuivalent  In  Arts  or  l^ienre. 

Appll'-ation  to  be  made  to  Miss  RoBiBiaoic,  not  later  than  Deoaub 
ISlh.  \v01. 

THE  INCORPORATED  FROEBBL   EDUCATIONAL    II 

BTITUTE.    Cbairmsn     of    Committee,     Sir    W.     Mather.     M.P.l 
Tresnurer,    Mr.    C.    O.    Monterlore,    MA.  ;    Secretary,    Mr.     Arthur    C 
Symouds,  M.A.     TRAINING  COLLBCiE  FOR  TBACUERS,  TALOART 
ROAD,  WEST  KENSI  SOTON,  LONDON.    Principal,  Miss  E.  K.  Lawra 
Ilradmlstreas  of  Kindergsrlen  and  School,  Miss  A.  Yelland.      The   Nl_ 
PENSION  will  OPEN  on  SBl'TEHBRR  18th.     Students  are  pra{«re<]  1. 
the  Kumlnatton  of  the  National  Froebel  Union,  and  for  the  Univenslty  \ 
Cambridge  Teachers' Bxstiiination.     Prospectuses  and  all  partjculars  ta 
be  obtained  from  the  PRINCIPAL  at  the  Institute. 
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V. 


OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  JULY,  1903. 

Mr.  Murray's  List  of  Special  Text-Books. 


ENGLISH     LANGUAGE    AND 
LITEEATUBE. 

Mairj  bfltih  Oraminu  for  Blerocnt&ry  Scbooli.  with  IM  Ex«r- 
dM« and  cnfally  gradiuUHl  Tiralug  LaHaom.    Bjr  T.  O.  Ball,  M.A. 

laoo,  iL 

l>ii»  work  almi  at  the  rlMnat  and  flliunleat  ■tatement  poaalbte  of  th« 
tnl  printiplea  of  Sii(;li>)i  Onunmar  fnr  the  uae  of  chilitren  from  about 
<i^t  to  twelre  year«  of  age. 

UmI  Muiam]  of  Bn<llah  Onunmar.  Wit)i  Historical  Introdactlon 
nJ  eoplDtui  KxereiHM.  Bjr  Sir  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.U,  and  T.  D.  Hall, 
1I.A.    With  Appendices.    Orowu  Sto,  8h,  fla. 

>uaal  or  BB<llth  Compoaltlen.  With  eoploaa  Illaitrationi  and  Frac- 
lial  InrciM*.  (juitol  ccjaallv  for  BchnoU  and  for  Private  Studenta 
<Jt«lllih.    B)-T.  n.  HiLL,  MA.    Crown  8vo,  Sh.  lid. 

tada  RUtory  or  Engliib  Llt«ratDre.  Giving  a  Sketch  of  Uie  Lives 
<nir  Chief  Writers.     By  Jaukh  Kowlxv.    Small  crown  8vo,  3ii.  Od. 

ttn  ipaclmaDi  of  Enfllth  LIUratur*.  8«lecled  from  the  Chief 
i«kiii  and  arranged  Chronologically.  By  Jauks  Kowliv.  With 
Ml    Small  crown  Svo,  Si.  ad. 

IMM  luioal  of  Bnjfllah  LIMntnn.  A  HLitory  of  EnRllih 
utontnre  of  the  chief  English  writom,  founded  upon  llie  Manual  of 
«!»«  B.  SilAW.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Hevlied.  By  A. 
Huuiio!!  Tbompsom,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Oainbridge,  and 
CiO»«r«ity  Enenslon  Lecturer  in  English  Literature.  With  Notes. 
«.  Crown  Svo,  7b.  fld. 

Ifi  Bpulraans  of  Enfllah  Lltarator*.    Selected  from  the  Best 
"mm,  and  arranged  Chronologically.    By  T.  B.  Soaw,  M.A.  Crown 

idatUon  to  PMtry.    (Poetic  Expression,  Poetic  Truth,  the  Fro- 
»P*of  Poetry.)    By  Laohii  MAONoa.    Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 
•■ItxJ  to  convey  the  elements  of  taste  and  Judgment  In  poetry  by 
bMlanJ  ordinct  method  of  litetmtore  teaching. 

^'  '  .   Sane  and  sensible,  and,  when  occasion  aerrea,  not  without  a 
psgfkmnoar." — Sjiectator, 

■  .    Clear,  critical,  and  eompnebensive.    .    .    .   The  book  deaervea 
"cimlatiou."— AitZv  Nncs, 

SCIENCE. 

TQI  Fiei  of  HatuN.  Popular  Readings  In  Elementary  Science.  By  the 
tn.C.  T.  OvEWDKH,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St  Patrick's,  Rector  of  Ennis- 
■iUn.    With  numeruuji  Diagrams,     Fcap,  Svo,  2s. 

[I Dm  Couri.  of  Practloal  Selene.,  with  Pull  Directions  for  Ex- 
PwiasDtssnd  numerous  Exorcises,  By  J.  U.  Lronako,  B.Sr.Lond. 
•ilb  ■  Preface  by  Dr.  Olac«tokb,  K.  R.S.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  *d. 
'TU  etercises  described  are  suitable  for  quite  young  beginners,  and 
7  vol  serve  the  double  purpose  of  applying  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
saetk  and  developing  a  srientiQo  frame  of  mlud.  .  .  .  The  expert* 
■aart  described  concisely  and  are  well  arr»og«l."— ^o/tirr. 

t  Conn,  of  Cb.mlatry.    By  J.  H.  Lkokard,  B.Uc.Land.   la.  od. 
Twchers  of  junior  <<cience  classes  will  And  it  a  iraok  worthy 
1  eiamination." — GJ*uyour  Htraid. 

.    An  excellent  little  book  for  young  stedents    .     .     expounded 
kadmirtble  siniplicity  and  go<^Kl  order.    .     .    A  valuable  introduction 
imental  knowledge  of  the  oonstltntion  of  things."— &»(>mai>. 

kCioaadworkor8el.no..    By  St.  Ocokox  Mivabt,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
y.R.&    Crown  8vo,  os. 

In    Mod.m    Botany.    By   Patrick    Oiddics,    Professor   of 
ay.    University  College,   Dundee.    With  Illustrations.     Crown 
o,  Sa.  «d. 

I  kody  of  Animal  Lir*.    By  J.  Arthur  THouaoic,  Regina  Professor 
T  Katural  Science  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  Joint  Author  or 
"  KvoluUon  of  Sex,"  Author  of  "Ontllnm  of  Zoology."    With 
ay  lUustemtioos.    Crown  Svo,  fis. 

'  of  th«  Baniu.  By  Jomt  HoKihdricx,  Proreasor  of 
In  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  SKoniBAaa, 
1  Laboratory,  Qlasgow.    With  lUuatratlona.    Crown  Svo, 

.'ad. 

■  BMlIm  or  Batnr..  A  Manual  or  Pbyslograpby.  By  Dr.  Hdoh 
Bu— 11  Mill,  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  With 
t>  Coloured  Maps  and  08  lUuttntioua.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

I  IMwilaetlon  to  Modam  Oooto^y.    By  R  D.  Robkrts,  sometime 

'" •  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge;  Fellow  of  University  Collrge, 

D  ;  Secretary  to  the  Cambridge  and  London  University  Exten- 
■  ayDdloat*.  With  Coloured  Maps  and  lUuBtrations.  Crown  Svo,  6i. 


HISTOBY. 

Bmall.r  Hlitory  of  Rome.  From  the  Earliest  THmea  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Empire.  Thoroughly  Revised  by  A.  H.  J.  ORKmiDoa, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  With  a  Supplementary 
Chapter  on  (lie  Emplr«  to  117  a.o.,  by  ti.  Uiddliton,  M.A.,  under  th. 
direction  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramhav,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  With  Coloured  Map, 
Plana,  and  Illustratlona.     Crown  Svo,  Si.  dd. 

BCnd.ot'i  Ulatory  of  Vod.rn  Bnropt.  From  the  Capture  of  Coaatan. 
tinopla  by  the  Turks,  146S,  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  187ii.  By 
RiCHARO  Lonni,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Braaenose  College, 
Oxford.    Fourth  Edition.     Thoroughly  Revised.     Crown  Svo,  7b.  M. 

StndaBt'i  Hlitory  of  Europ.  durinf  th.  Mlddl.  A^u.     By  Hkhrv 

Hallaii,  LL.D.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  M. 

Bmallar  Hlitory  of  Bnfland.  From  the  Earlieat  Timaa  to  the  Tear 
I8ST.  Keviaetl  and  Enlarged.  By  Ricmard  Lodge,  M.A.  With 
Coloured  Majki  and  iM>  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo,  Ss.  dd. 

Th.  Btudant'a  Hun..  A  History  of  Englamt,  from  the  Earliest  Tlmu 
tj>  tlie  Kovulutlon  in  1688.  By  David  iiuuc.  Incorporating  the 
Researchen  of  recent  Historians.  Revised,  corrected,  and  continued 
la  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  In  187B,  by  J.  B.  Brxwir,  M.A.  With  Notaa, 
Illu-stratlons,  and  7  Coloured  Maps  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo,  7b.  fld. 

*.*  Alio  In  Thr..  ParU.    3s.  M.  each. 
I.  From  B.C.  U  to  the  Death  of  Richard  III.,  A.O.  14SJ. 
11.  Henry  VII.  to  the  Revolution,  16SS. 
III.  The  Revolution  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1S78. 


Juar  Odt. 
loUrmediat.  Pronoh   Grammar  and  OstUn.s  of  Byntaz.    With 
BiMtorlcal  N'oKu.     ByG.  II,  Clarxk,  M.A.,  of  HymersCk)Uege,  Hull, 
and  L.  R  TAN'quRRXv,  B.  tis  L.    Crown  Svo,  Ss,  id. 


SIE    WILLIAM    SMITH'S 

EDUCATIONAL    SEBIES. 

LATIK    COQRSB. 

YODDg  Baflnn.ri'  Latin  Coura..    ',29.  each. 

I,  First  Latin  Book.     Grammar,    Easy   QueitlODs,  Exeroiaes   and 

Vocabulariea. 
It.  Second  L«tln  Book.    An  Eaay  Latin  Reading  Book,  with  Analysis 

of  Sentences. 
HI.  Third  Utiu  Book.    Exarciaea  on  the  Syntax,  with  Vocabulariea. 
[V.  Fourth  Latin  Book.    A  Latin  Vocabulary  for  Beginners,  arranged 
according  to  Sut^ecta  and  Etymologies. 

PriDolpla  Latloa. 

Part       I.  Grammar,  Delectoa,  Exeroises,  and  Voeabalarles.    Tbirty- 

elghlh  Edition.    >a.  6d. 
Appendix  to  Part  I.     Additional  Bxercisea  and  Exam. 

Papers.    2a.  dd. 
Part     II.  A  First  Latin  Beading  Book.    8a.  «d. 
Part   III.  A  First  Utln  Vers.  Book.    Ba.  fld. 
Part    IV,  Latin  Proa.  Composition.    3s.  Od. 
Part      V.  Short  Talai  and  Anecdotes  lor  Translation  Into   Proae. 

3d.  Od. 

ORBEK    COURIB. 

Inltla  Oraoa. 

Part  I.  A  First  Greek  Course,  containing  Accidence,  Boles  of 
Syntax,  Exercises  and  ViK^abularies.  Edited  and  carefully 
Revised  throughout  by  Frahtis  Brooks,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
in  Classics  at  University  College,  Bristol,  and  formerly 
Classical  Scholar  of  Baltiol  College,  Oxford.  Ss.  dd. 
Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional  Exerciaea  and  Exam. 
Papers.    2s.  6d. 

Fart    II.  A  Greek  Reading  Book.    la.  M. 

Part  III.  Proae  Composition.    8a.  dd. 

OERMAM    CODRBB. 

Q.rman  Prlnolpla. 

Part  I.  Grammar,  Exercises,  Vocabularies,  and  Materiala  for  Con. 
versation.    Ss.  fld. 

Fart  II.  Reading  Book,  with  Dictionary.    Ss.  fld. 
Praotleal  Q.rman  Orammar.    For  Advaucwl  Students.    3a.  fld. 

ITALIAN    COURBB. 

Itkllan  Prlnolpla. 

Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectns,  Bxercisea,  Vocabulariea.  A  New 
Bdiiion,  thoroughly  Revised  and  in  Fart  Rewritten.  By 
C.  F.  CoaciA,  Proleaaor  or  Italian  In  th.  University  of 
Oxfcinl.    Ss.  0(1. 

Part  II.  A  Reading  Book.    3..  fld. 


A  CompUU  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Standard  Educational  Vforks  ptiblished  by  Mr.  Murray  may  be  had,  post  free,  on 
m.  Thii  Catalogue  include*  Sir  mUiam  Smith's  Famous  Series  of  Students'  Manuals,  Smaller  Manuals, 
■i«,  Principias,  dtc.  

JOHN     MURKAY,    ALBEMARLE     STREET,     W. 
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SUMMER  HOLIDAYS  ABROAD. 


GAZE'S    POPULAR     TOURS 


DDRINO    THE    SEASON. 


TO 


Paris 

Antwerp  and  Brussels  ...  4^  days. 

Holland  ...  ...  ...  5^    do. 

The  BMae  and  Belgium  ...  6i    do. 

The  Flemish  Cities    ...  ...  8     do. 

Ant-werp,  Brussels  and  Paris  ...  8      do. 

The  Ardennes  ...  ...  9J  ,  do. 

Normandy  and  Brittany  ...  10   do. 

Castles  of  the  Loire     ...  ...  8     do. 

The  Moselle  and  Khine  ...  8i    do. 


LEAVING  LOHDOH 
Every  Saturday  and  Monday. 


Fortnightly. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
July  5,  Aug.  2,  Sept.  6. 
do.  15,   do.  12,     do.    9. 


QAZE'a  CONTINENTAL  TIME    TABLE,      Cornet.    Compact,   Complete,    of   all    Bookseller*.    I'-,    by    Po«t    1/2. 
"PARIS,  and  HOW  to  SEE  IT,"  with  New  Map  and  llluttration*.     Price  Sd.,  by  Poet.  8d. 


T 


OURS    through    BMOLAMD,    IBBLAMD,    SCOTLAND    and    WALES. 

RAVEL    TICKETS,    RAIL    and    STEAMER,    for    all    parts,    issued   in    advsooe. 

RIPS    to   the  priDoipal    SEASIDE    and    INLAND    RESORTS. 


YACHTING  CRUISES  to  the  Western  Highlands,  Orkneys,  &c. 


Que*!  Mew  Programme*  sent  Oratli.     Guide  to  Ireland,  "Home  of  the  Shamrock,"  beautifully  Uluitrated 

1/-  net,  cloth  1/6  net,  postage  2d. 


Address  Correspondence  to 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS,  Gaze  Hoase,  London,  E.G.;  or  apply  at  Branches,  63,  QUEEN 
VICTORIA  ST.,  E.G.,  150,  PICC.\DILLY,  W.,  32,  WESTBODKNE  GROVE,  W. 


Oaa«'a  ImtarpraMra  at  the  Chief  Contlnaatai  Termini. 


Tele  J  '>*"'"*  ^°°°-  '•  *•  3.  HOLBORN. 
(frami  "OAZC,"  LONDON 


f^:  Jbttjlrtt  maUfr, 
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IMAL  LOGIC  AS  A  SCHOOL  SUBJECT. 

By  J.  Wklto.n,  M.A. 
ilessoi  of  Education  in  the  Yofkshire  College,  Leeds. 

ILL  educational   theories  of  the   present  day 
seek    a    psychological     foundation  :     "  the 
child  "  has  become  the  centre  of  interest. 
1  this  is  good  so  long  as  it  is  not  forgotten  that 
lild  has  to  develop  into  an  adult,  and,  con- 
Bntly,  that  a  consideration  of  the  "  natural  " 
encies  and  "spontaneous"  interests  of  child- 
is  no  sufficient  guide  to  sound  educational 
lure.     Were   it    true  that   these   tendencies 
[interests  lead  a  child  to  such  mental  activity 
ill    develop    his    capacities   and    powers    to 
fullest  extent,  and  that  in  the  most  fruitful 
ctions,  then,  indeed,  child  psychology  would  be 
one  satisfactory  basis  of  educational  doctrine. 
:  experience  is  far  from  bearing  out  any  such 
sistic   opinion.     Each    fiuman    mind    has    its 
rent  weaknesses  as  well  as  its  innate  capacities, 
[spontaneous  interest  will  at  best  lead  only  to 
Edevelopment  of  the  latter,  not  to  the  strength- 
of  tlie  former.     Not  spontaneous  but  corn- 
mental    activity   is    necessary    to    exercise 
mental  functions  which  are  naturally  weak, 
Lin  arranging  a  course  of  study  this  medicinal 
:  of  studies  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  well  as 
more  directly  obvious  value.     "There  is  no 
or    impediment   in    the   wit    but    may   be 
jht  out  by  fit  studies,"  says  Bacon,  and  his 
convey   an  important    truth  too  apt  to  be 
Btten  in  these  days  of  premature  specialisation. 
Sot  the  least  common  "  stond  or  impediment  in 
wit "  is   inability   both   to  think  clearly  and 
xpress  thought  exactly  and   unambiguously. 
I  no  one  is  likely  to  deny  the  importance  in  life 
curate  thought  and  expression.     To  estimate 
ctly   the  force    of    evidence,   to    distinguish 
veea    proof    and    assertion,    to    see    through 
liisms,   to   draw   exact    distinctions,   to  avoid 
asing  prejudice  with  knowledge,  the   desired 
the  established — all  this  keeps  a  man  both 
I  deceiving  himself  and  from  deceiving  others. 
'this — like  other  desirable  things — only  comes 
'  being  sought,  and  the  vast  majority  of  children 
Bow  no  "  spontaneous  "  tendency  to  seek  it.    The 
kchool  must  supply  the  appropriate  medicine  for 
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loose  thought  and  inept  expression,  anti  must  insist 
on  the  medicine  being  taken. 

On  the  face  of  it,  formal  logic  is  just  such 
a  systematic  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  sentences 
and  of  their  combination  into  discourse  as  seems 
the  most  obvious  medicine  of  the  kind  required. 
Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  invalid  argument  and 
faulty  expression  are  much  more  common  in 
writers  and  speakers  of  to-day  than  in  mediaeval 
writers,  who  all  studied  formal  logic  in  school  and 
university.  We  have,  then,  a  post  hoc;  is  it  also 
a  propter  Iwc  ?  De  Morgan  held  that  it  is.  "  We  live 
in  an  age,"  he  wrote,  "in  which  formal  logic  has  long 
been  nearly  banished  from  education  .  .  .  The 
growth  of  inaccurate  expression  which  this  has 
produced  gives  us  swarms  of  legislators,  preachers 
and  teachers  of  all  kinds,  who  can  only  deal  with 
their  own  meaning  as  bad  spellers  deal  with  a  hard 
word,  put  together  letters  which  give  a  certain 
resemblance,  more  or  less  as  the  case  may  be. 
Hence  what  have  been  aptly  called  '  the  slipshod 
judgments  and  crippled  arguments  which  every- 
day talkers  are  content  to  use.'  Offences  against 
the  laws  of  syllogism  (which  are  all  laws  of  com- 
mon sense)  are  as  common  as  any  species  of 
fallacy  :  not  that  they  are  always  offences  in  the 
speaker's  or  writer's  mind,  but  tliat  they  frequently 
originate  in  his  attempt  to  speak  his  mind.  And 
the  excuse  is  that  he  meant  differently  from  what 
he  said  :  which  is  received  because  no  one  can 
throw  the  first  stone  at  it,  but  which  in  the  middle 
ages  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  plea  of  guilty." 

Of  course  it  will  be  urged  that  sufficient  training 
in  exact  reasoning  and  accurate  expression  is 
given  by  other  subjects  in  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum,  notably  by  mathematics  and  the 
physical  sciences.  But  further  thought  will,  per- 
haps, throw  some  doubt  on  this. 

Mathematics  does,  indeed,  demand  exact  reason- 
ing, and  it  gives  a  more  thorough  training  in 
concentration  of  thought  than  does  any  other 
branch  of  study.  But  its  range  is  limited  and  its 
expression  highly  technical  and  symbolic.  There 
is  not  much  belief  nowadays  in  a  training  of 
abstract  "  faculties  "  which  can,  when  trained,  be 
applied  to  any  subject  whatever ;  such  pseudo- 
psychology  seems  to  linger  only  amongst  the 
extreme  advocates  of  "  training  the  observation." 
Generally  it  will  be  granted  that  we  apply  our 
trained  powers  easily  and  well  only  in  directions 
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cognate  to  those  in  wliich  they  have  been  trained. 
Thus,  the  trained  matliematician  wll  reason  well 
mathematically,  but  will  not  be  helped  by  his 
mathematical  training  to  draw  inferences  from 
data  which  have  no  mathematical  aspect,  or  in 
which  the  mathematical  aspmct  is  unimportant. 
Again,  some  minds  are  defective  in  mathematical 
power,  and  no  amount  of  mathematical"  medicine  " 
will  do  much  to  strengthen  their  weakness  in  this 
direction.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  everybody 
should  become  a  competent  mathematician.  But 
it  is  desirable  that  every  adult  should  be  a  com- 
petent thinker,  and  able  to  express  his  meaning 
exactly.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  a  medicine 
which  is  not  mathematical  to  apply  to  the  very 
large  number  of  pupils  who  have  either  little 
ability  or  little  time  to  give  to  mathematical 
studies.  In  this  connection,  too,  we  may  note,  in 
passing,  the  movement  towards  making  geometrical 
mathematics  more  "practical"  by  substituting 
sense  "  intuition  "  for  demonstrative  reasoning. 

The  objection  to  mathematics  as  a  general  train- 
ing in  inference  on  the  ground  of  the  narrowness 
of  its  scope  applies  with  perhaps  greater  force  to 
any  brancli  of  physical  science.  This  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  often  ignored,  and  teachers  are  urged 
to  introduce  physics  and  chemistry  into  their 
schools  on  the  ground  that  those  subjects  are  of 
pre-eminent  worth  in  training  the  mind  to  exact 
reasoning.  But  to  reason  well  in  any  subject 
implies  an  extensive  knowledge  of  data,  as  well  as 
skill  in  using  data  ;  consequently,  instruction  in 
chemistry  will  not  enable  one  to  reason  well  in 
a  diiTereut  subject,  of  the  contents  of  which  he  is 
ignorant.  Further,  it  is  open  to  considerable 
question  whether  the  teaching  of  a  branch  of 
physical  science  in  school  is  such  an  excellent 
training  in  inference  as  is  commonly  assumed. 
That  to  reach  by  inference  correct  conclusions  in 
physics  or  in  chemistry  demands  very  exact 
thought  as  well  as  very  copious  knowledge  of 
data  may  be  granted  at  once.  But  this  is  just 
what,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  schoolboy 
or  schoolgirl  cannot  do,  because  the  immaturity  of 
knowledge  available  renders  it  impossible  to  see 
what  data  are  really  involved.  Every  natural 
phenomenon  is  of  enormous  complexity,  and  it 
requires  very  much  more  knowledge  than  a  pupil 
at  school  possesses  to  unravel  that  complexity 
with  skill  and  certainty.  The  "  inferences  "  of 
such  unprepared  minds  are,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
more  or  less  wild  guesses  from  data  carefully 
selected  and  presented  by  the  teacher.  Even 
when  the  conclusion  enounced  is  true,  its  accu- 
racy can  be  proved  only  by  an  appeal  to  a  much 
wider  range  of  data  ;  it  is,  therefore,  unjustified  as 
an  inference  from  the  data  present.  In  such 
cases  the  "  science "  lesson  is  a  training  in 
inaccurate  thought,  thougii  its  real  character  is 
disguised  by  the  accidental  accuracy  of  the  con- 
clusion. 

There  is  needed,  then,  a  subject  which  will  give 
as  general  training  as  possible  in  the  drawing  of 
inferences,  and  it  should  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the 
data  can  be  clearly  and  adequately  grasped  by  the 


pupils.  Language  studies  partly  fulfil  the  requir 
ments.  The  eduction  of  rules  of  grammar  ie 
process  similar  to  the  discovery  of  a  physical  la 
with  the  difference  that  the  data  in  the  former  ca 
are  both  more  familiar  and  indefinitely  more  sim^ 
than  in  the  latter.  Similarly,  translation  from  oi 
language  to  another  demands  clear  grasp  of  fi 
thought  to  be  expressed  and  careful  search  for  tk 
most  appropriate  form  of  expression.  But  the  fnJ 
value  of  translation  is  only  gained  by  fairly  id- 
vanced  students ;  and,  moreover,  translation  mere 
develops  the  power  of  grasping  thought ;  it  gin 
no  practice  in  criticising  thought. 

Such  considerations  as  these  may  throw  di 
on  the  claim  that  the  usual  school  curricuh 
gives  an  adequate  training  in  exactness  of  thoi 
and  expression.  What  is  needed  is  an  instrumi 
to  develop  the  power  of  dealing  with  data  of 
kinds,  and  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  inferem 
both  of  oneself  and  of  others.  Such  an  instrunx 
we  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  formal  logic,  the 
province  of  which  is  the  investigation  of  the  C 
nection  of  data  with  conclusions,  independeotl] 
the  nature  of  the  data  themselves  and  of 
actual  truth  of  the  conclusion.  It  is  a  subj( 
indeed,  in  much  disrepute  amongst  those 
have  not  studied  it.  Those  who  have  will 
more  likely  to  agree  with  De  Morgan  that  "  1^ 
tends  to  maintain  the  power  of  reason  over 
unusual  and  unfamiliar  more  nearly  equal  to 
power  over  the  usual  and  familiar  than  it  wa 
otherwise  be."  No  logician  would  claim 
logic  alone  will  make  a  man  reason  well,  ba 
study  of  the  forms  of  valid  inference  and  the  ni 
usual  modes  of  violating  those  forms  at  li 
affords  some  protection  against  many  kinds 
error,  and  continued  practice  in  both  analy! 
given  expressions  of  thought  and  seeking  c 
forms  of  expression  for  oneself  trains  a  habi 
accurate  use  of  language  which  reacts  on 
character  of  thought. 

It  will  probably  be  objected  that  formal  log 
too  abstract  and  technical  to  awaken  the  iot 
of  children.  In  reply  it  may  be  urged  that  i 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  subject  are  excrescei 
which  may  well  be  dispensed  with.  We 
not  encumber  school  logic  with  the  artificial 
of  immediate  inference  or  with  the  distinci 
moods.  Stripped  of  these  redundant  refine 
formal  logic  is  much  less  technical  than  anybi 
of  physical  science.  Nor  is  it  exceptionally 
stract.  The  subject  matter  is  thought  expri 
in  language,  and  this  is  as  concrete  as  is 
subject  matter  of  chemistry,  or  physics,  or 
geography.  The  relations  logic  investigates 
abstract  only  in  the  sense  in  which  all  gei 
relations  are  abstract.  There  is  nothing  in 
essential  nature  of  the  subject,  then,  to  m  ' 
repellent  to  young  minds.  Indeed,  Lewis  C; 
in  his  preface  to  the  First  Part  of  his  "  Syml 
Logic " — a  book  intended  prmiarily  for  y 
folk — speaks  of  it  as  "this  fascinating  subji 
and  as  a  "  most  interesting  mental  recrea 
Of  course  it  may  be  made  dull  by  bad  teac 
but  then  so  may  every  subject. 
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\or  are  we  pleading  for  the  addition  of  a  new 
subject  to  a  time  table  already  in  too  many  cases 
overcrowded.  Everything  we  desire  to  see  taught 
OB  be  taught  as  integral  parts  of  subjects  already 
iccepted,  and  we  will  be  bold  to  say  will  make  the 
teaching  of  those  subjects  more  effective  because 
more  real.  The  matter  of  formal  logic  may  be 
classified  under  three  heads — terms,  propositions, 
bferences.  Of  these  the  first  may  be  dealt  with 
IS  part  of  grammar,  and  will  include  investigations 
bto  such  questions  as  implication  and  application 
>f  terms,  the  force  of  negative  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
Ihe  differences  between  collective  and  class  terms. 
In  such  enquiries  there  will  be  made  manifest  the 

Kure  of  definition,  the  difficulties  of  framing 
icl  definitions  and  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
bibility  to  define  is  necessarily  a  proof  of  complete 
Inorance.  The  doctrine  of  propositions  treats  of 
the  forms  in  wiiich  judgments  are  expressed. 
Especially  the  distinctions  between  general  and 
[articular,  and  between  categorical  and  hypo- 
ihetical.  These  distinctions  will  be  drawn  out  in 
lection  with  grammar  lessons  and  applied  in 
iposition  lessons.  Finally,  the  doctrine  of  in- 
ices  treats  of  the  justification  of  judgments 
of  the  setting  forth  of  proof.  It  will,  therefore, 
|bd  its  place  mainly  in  composition  lessons, 
|nmmar  being  called  in  as  an  auxiliary  in  dealing 
irith  matters  of  form. 

It  is  not  intended  that  these  three  lines  of 
taquiry  should  be  conducted  in  this  order.  Pro- 
Hbly  the  best  starting-point  is  the  examination  of 
nme  fallacious  arguments  with  the  object  of  dis- 
Weruig  the  nature  of  the  invalidity.  This  may 
le  made  not  only  interesting  but  fascinating,  and 
I  will  lead  both  to  the  formulation  of  canons  of 
orrect  inference  and  to  the  more  minute  exami- 
tttion  of  the  forms  of  propositions  and  the  meanings 
if  terms.  This  is  a  mental  exercise  appropriate  to 
bildren  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
ad  we  believe  that  one  or  two  lessons  a  week 
Deducted  on  these  lines  would  be  of  immense 
ecefit  to  the  pupils,  and  would  be  a  most  valuable 
reliminary  to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  as 
■ell  as  an  excellent  preparation  for  life. 
We  would  urge,  finally,  that  the  examination  of 
iferences  be  not  confined  to  syllogism,  but  be 
[tended  on  the  lines  of  symbolic  logic  to  combi- 
itions  of  more  than  two  premises.  Logic  is  thus 
«de  much  more  interesting  as  well  as  much  more 
Ueosive  in  its  application.  The  use  of  diagrams 
lould  be  encouraged,  and  the  examples  should  be 
lade  as  varied  and  attractive  as  possible.  Pro- 
ibly  the  teacher  cannot  do  better  than  take  as 
Is  general  guide  the  little  work  by  Lewis  Carroll 
)  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  These 
mnarks  may,  indeed,  appropriately  close  with  the 
including  sentences  of  the  advice  given  to  his 
JUDg  readers  by  that  most  sympathetic  of  their 
lends: — "Once  master  the  machinery  of  Sym- 
)lic  Logic  and  you  have  a  mental  occupation 
ways  at  hand,  of  absorbing  interest,  and  one  that 
iU  be  of  real  use  to  you  in  any  subject  you  may 
kt  up.  It  will  give  you  clearness  of  thought — 
e  ability  to  see  your  way  through  a  puzzle — the 
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habit  of  arranging  your  ideas  in  an  orderly  and 
get-at-able  form — and,  more  valuable  than  all,  the 
power  to  detect  fallacies,  and  to  tear  to  pieces  the 
flimsy,  illogical  arguments  which  you  will  so  con- 
tinually encounter  in  books,  in  newspapers,  in 
speeches,  and  even  in  sermons,  and  which  so  easily 
delude  those  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
master  this  fascinating  Art.  Try  it.  That  is  all  I 
ask  of  you !  " 


PHYSICAL    TRAINING    IN    SCHOOLS. 

By  Thomas  Chestkrton. 

Organising  Teacher  of  Physical  EnerciMt  for  the  London 
School  Board. 

I. — The  Model  Course  of  the  Board  op 
Education. 

THE  ever-increasing  migration  of  people  of 
almost  every  class  of  life  to  our  large  towns 
and  cities  is  making  the  matter  of  systematic 
physical  training  an  indispensable  addition  to  our 
present  artificial  mode  of  living.  The  want  of 
exercise  of  a  rational  and  beneficial  character  is 
felt  daily  in  all  sections  of  the  community.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  so  in  London  and  the  large  pro- 
vincial towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the 
population  is  necessarily  crowded,  and  few  facilities 
exist  for  out-door  recreation  and  sports.  A  strong 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  a  rational  system  of 
physical  training  for  children  is  the  fact  that  in 
recent  years  teachers  have  become  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  form  of  drill  or  physical 
exercises,  to  maintain  attention  and  order  in  their 
classes,  and  to  secure  change  from  the  monotony 
of  study.  This  great  want  was  felt  many  years 
ago,  as  is  evident  from  the  numerous  works  on 
physical  training,  deportment,  calisthenics,  &c., 
published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  find  the  number  of  works  on  these  and 
kindred  subjects  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
till,  towards  the  end  of  that  century,  there  was  a 
plethora  of  systems  and  methods  (all  of  which  had 
their  special  claims)  overrunning  the  country. 
England,  among  the  other  important  nations  of 
Europe,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  latest  in 
the  field  with  regard  to  recognising  the  full  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  in  adopting  what  may  be 
called  a  common  system  for  the  use  of  her  school- 
children. Germany  was  the  first  of  European 
countries  to  systematise  physical  training,  and  to 
draw  up  definite  exercises  on  physiological  and 
anatomical  lines.  Undoubtedly,  one  object  in  each 
country  was  to  improve  the  physique  of  the 
nation ;  while  the  chief  end  in  view  was  to  rear 
boys  with  a  military  instinct,  and  to  fit  them  to 
take  their  places,  on  arriving  at  manhood,  in  the 
defence  of  their  country.  Hence  we  find  that 
every  continental  system   was  based  on   military 
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lines,  and  that  the  training  was  in  nearly  every 
instance  for  boys  only. 

The  numerous  systems  in  vogue  at  the  present 
time  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  undoubtedly 
chiefly  derived  from  continental  sources,  the  free 
movements  having  the  Swedish  system  as  their 
foundation,  while  exercises  with  dumb-betis  and 
similar  appliances  spring  from  the  German  system. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  more  strenuous 
efforts  have  been   made  than  in  any  other  former 
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period  to  arrive  at  some  definite  system.  Still  we 
appear  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  arriving  at  a 
definite  national  system  of  physical  training  for 
children.  This  matter  appears  to  be  one  which 
can  only  right  itself  in  time,  since  no  legislation 
can  succeed  in  making  even  two  persons  think 
alike  on  the  matter.  For  instance,  some  authorities 
approve  of  free  movements ;  some  want  dumb- 
bells; others  want  both  free,  dumb-bell,  and  wand 
exercises;  some  insist  on  having  music  to  accom- 
pany all  the  exercises,  no  matter  of  what  cha- 
racter; others  do  not  want  music;  a  few  prefer 
clubs,  sceptres,  and  calisthenic  rings  ;  some  desire 
gymnastics  on  fixed  apparatus,  though  others 
totally  ignore  the  value  of  such  appliances ;  some 
advocate  systematic  games  only ;  while  others 
maintain  that  swimming  can  supply  the  want 
better  than  anything  else.  Some  systems  err  on 
the  side  of  extreme  simplicity  mingled  with  the 
grotesque,  one  of  these  systems  directing  tlie  pupils 
to  lie  on  their  backs,  roll  from  side  to  side,  kick, 
and  whistle.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
so-called  systems  which  advocate  a  heterogeneous 
and  complicated  collection  of  positions  and  con- 
tortions of  such  a  nature  as  totally  to  defy  anyone 
to  teach  them  without  the  continual  use  of  the 
text- book. 

Of  late  years  we  have  had  another  method  (by 
no  means  new),  viz.,  that  of  elastic  developers, 
pulley  weights  and  patent  hand-appliances.  This 
system  has  been  advocated  more  as  a  money- 
making  venture  than  for  the  physical  benefit  which 
accrues  from  its  use.  Still  such  a  method  has  its 
special  value  when  applied  to  individuals,  but 
nothing  in  advance  of  what  was  possible  before  its 
re-introduction. 

With  regard  to  the  systems  now  in  use  in  this 


country,  it   can   only  be   said   that    they   are   tc 
numerous  to  mention,  nearly  every  town  of  anj 
importance  having  a  system  not  necessarily  very 
dissimilar  from  others,  but  sufficiently  unlike  to 
say  there  is  a  difference.     Each  of  these  systems 
is   in    most   cases  only   observed   locally,   and    is  ,^ 
rapidly  giving  way  to  one  or  other  of  the  systeni^^ 
which  will  be  dealt  with  in  these  articles.     Still, 
many  of  these  local  systems  are  admirably  com 
piled,  and  appear  to  be  producing  good  results. 

The  only  systems   that   can   be   considered   ;^^  ^ 
widespread  are  the  following : — The  Model  Courr^j 
issued    by  the  Board  of  Education ;  the  Swediaj^' 
System ;    and    Chesterton's    Drill    and    Physic^/ 
Exercises.     The    following    short    description 
these  systems  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea 
their  usefulness,  and  set  forth  the  claims  advance 
in  support  of  each. 

The  Model  Course. 

The  Model  Course,  issued  in  pamphlet  form  LyJ 
the  Board  of  Education,  has  not  been  l)efore^' 
piublic  long  enough  for  one  to  arrive  at  anyde 
conclusion  as  to  its  merits  ;  still,  as  it  is  camp 
of  a  little  from  every  known  system,  ample  scope 
is  given  to  form  some  idea  of  its  value  as  a  meaas 
of    national    physical   culture.     The    system  Iws 
evidently  been  compiled  primarily  as  an  incentive 
to  military  drill,  the  great  war-scare  of  the  p«st 
three  years  being  undoubtedly  responsible  for  Us 
introduction.       The    course   is   divided    into  two 
parts.     Part  I.  consists  mainly  of  military  drill  »s 
taught  to  recruits  in   the  British  Army,  and  the 
instructions  are  identical  with  those  found  in  the 
Infantry  Drill  Book,  with  the  exception  that  the 
word  "scholar"  is  substituted  for  the  word  "re- 
cruit" or  "soldier."    The  drill  contained  in  Parti, 
is    much    beyond    that   required   in    the    physical  I 
training   of   children,   and    contains    considerably] 


A^'f^ 


Model  Coune. — Knees  bending  and  tuetcfain^. 
Harper  Street  Boanl  School,  London,  S.E. 

more  drill  than  is  taught  to  a  soldier  before  a 
is  placed  in  his  hand ;  in  fact,  there  is  more  tha 
many  recruits  succeed  in   mastering  during  thoi^ 
first  three  months  of  service,  and  more  than  anj 
class    of    elementary    school-children    will    sati 
factorily  accomplish  during  their  school  career, 
the  time  set  apart  for  the  subject. 

Part  II.  consists  entirely  of  Physical  Exercis 
A  few  general  instructions  head  this  part,  and  the 
follows  a  series  of  leg  exercises,  which  compri« 
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marching  with  heel  raising^,  leaping  off  the  left  and 
nglit   foot,    iiopping,    rapid    marching,    gymnastic 
marching  (slow  marching  with  knee  raising),  and 
Jouble  march  (with  or  without  knee  raising).    The 
foregoing  exercises  are  identical  with  those  given 
to  the  recruit   as   part   of  his   physical  training. 
Free  movements  (four  exercises  only)  come  next, 
one  of  which  "  may  be   omitted   at   discretion." 
There  are  five  exercises  with  staves,  identical  with 
those  done  by  the  British  soldier  in  Physical  Drill 
with  .\rms,  and  lastly,  there  are  seven  groups  of 
exercises  with  dumb-bells,  five  of  these  being  those 
used  in  the  training  of  recruits.     The  exercises  are 
iolended  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys,  the  object  in 
view  being  "  not  display  but  the  setting-up  of  the 
scholars,   and   the   development  of  their  muscles 
»iid  activity."     While  the  compilers  have  been  ex- 
tremely   careful    to    include    all    the    elementary 
military    drill    in    a    strictly   progressive   order — 
sitbough  one  important  point,  "  sizing,"  is  omitted 
—still  they  have  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  set 


when  dealing  with  young  soldiers,  and  where  nu- 
merous squads,  in  all  stages  of  advancement,  may 
be  found  on  a  parade  ground  at  the  same  time ; 
but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  when  dealing  with 
classes  of  elementary  school-children,  where  each 
teacher  is  responsible  for  the  physical  training  of 
one  particular  class. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Drill  and 
Physical  Exercises,  we  have  also  a  deep-breathing 
exercise ;  but  as  so  many  medical  authorities 
differ  on  that  particular  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  which  method  is 
the  correct  one  to  follow.  The  method  suggested 
is  different  from  all  others  advocated  by  experts. 

The  system  of  Drill  and  Physical  Exercises  con- 
tained in  the  Model  Course  is  an  excellent  one  if 
restricted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  first  in- 
tended— the  training  of  the  soldier ;  but,  in  its 
present  form,  it  is  totally  unsuitable  and  impracti- 
cable for  the  physical  training  of  elementary 
school-children,    particularly    those   in   the   lower 


Model  Cauric—  I'hy.s 


.\iih  >lnves.     Kllrtngfaajn  Street  Board  Schoul,  LundoD,  S.W. 


brth  the  Physical  Exercises  in  a  similar  manner, 

■ost  advanced  exercises  being  introduced  without 

By  elements  being  previously  described  or  prac- 

iied.      This   paucity   of  elementary   movements, 

together    with    the    small    number    of    advanced 

oercises  given,  constitutes  the  principal  defect  in 

tte  whole  course.     The  genera!   instructions  say 

,  in  teaching  "  the  work  should  be  so  arranged 

to  be  always  changing";   but  little  variety  of 

ovenient  is  given  to  enable  the  teacher  to  comply 

Wlh  the  instructions.     A  careful  perusal  of  the 

nphlet  convinces  one  that  the  second  part  of  it 

pniust  have  been  compiled  by  someone  who  was  not 

raiitnately  acquainted  with  the  conditions  obtaining 

'1  our  elementary  schools,  or  who  possessed  but  an 

■ocomplete  knowledge  of  the  physical  training  of 

^Idren. 

One  paragraph  of  the  instructions  contained  in 

tile  pamphlet  will  confirm  the  truth  of  the  above 

ftfliark.     The  paragraph  says  :  "  After  the  first  few 

I  '«sons,   the   teacher   must  carefully  select  those 

[icbolars  who  are  fitted  by  their  muscular  strength, 

Uctivity,   and   intelligence,  for   harder    work,  and 

■these  may  be  pushed  on,  and  the  weaker  kept  at 

rasier  exercises."     Such  a  method  is  all  very  well 


classes.  The  physical  exercises  would  be  practi- 
cable and  beneficial  so  far  as  the  elder  scholars, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  yearsof  age,  are  concerned, 
provided  that  they  had,  when  in  the  lower  classes, 
been  taught,  and  had  practised  progressively,  the 
simpler  movements  from  which  the  advanced  exer- 
cises given  in  the  Model  Course  have  been 
evolved. 

This  course  must  be  considerably  improved, 
simplified  in  many  respects,  amplified  in  others, 
and  all  irrelevant  matter  removed  before  it  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  "  Model  Course,"  and  no  more 
military  drill  should  be  demanded  than  is  neces- 
sary to  form  a  basis  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
the  Physical  Exercises. 


In  connection  wilh  Ibe  Inlernalional  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Decufative  Arts,  lo  be  held  at  Turin  trum  August  to  October  of 
this  year,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  lo  show  the  present  state 
uf  physical  education  in  all  its  aspects.  Special  sections  are  to 
be  devoted  lo  toys  and  appliances  fur  manual  training,  (ogames, 
gymnastics  and  other  forms  of  recreation,  and  to  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  primary  schools.  Conferences  and  dis- 
plays of  physical  exercises  have  also  been  arranged.  Intending 
exhibitors  should  communicate  wilh  I'tof.  L.  Tagliani,  37,  (ue 
Bidone,  Turin. 
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ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  IN  THE  NEW 
MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

By  F.  I.  C.  Hkarnshaw,  M.A..  LL.M. 

Professor  of  Histoiy,  &c.,  at  the  Hartley  University  College, 
Southampton. 

I. — The  Changes  in  the  Syllabus. 

TAKEN  as  a  whole,  the  changes  in  the  Matri- 
culation syllabus  effected  by  the  new  regu- 
lations do  not  spell  reform,  but  revolution. 
The  examination  is  to  be  shorter  ;  there  will  be 
six  papers  instead  of  nine.  It  will  admit  of  much 
more  complete  specialisation  :  neither  Latin  nor 
Science  is  compulsory.  The  standard  in  several 
subjects  is  lower  :  only  one  of  the  two  Latin 
jjapers  survives  ;  the  English  is  a  mere  shadow  of 
its  former  self.  As  a  result,  the  examination  will 
be  at  once  easier  and  less  valuable.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  London  medical  schools  have  found 
the  old  Matriculation  a  well-nigh  insuperable  bar 
to  many  of  their  students  who  desired  the  London 
medical  degrees.  It  is  largely  to  their  influence 
that  the  present  degradation  has  taken  place.  The 
Matriculation  has  ceased  to  be  a  "  leaving  exami- 
nation "  for  schools :  it  has  become  an  entrance 
examination  to  the  reconstituted  university.  It 
would  be  well  for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis- 
tresses to  recognise  at  once  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
worthy  goal  towards  which  to  direct  the  ambitions 
of  their  better  scholars.  It  will  in  future  rank  with 
the  "  Littlego"  of  Cambridge  and  the  "  Smalls  " 
of  Oxford  ;  and  will  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
evil  to  be  endured  by  those  who  desire  London 
University  degrees,  but  as  in  itself  of  little  value. 

In  no  subject  is  the  lowering  of  standard  more 
evident  than  in  the  English.  There  is  to  be  one 
paper  only.  From  the  syllabus  English  Grammar, 
the  History  of  the  Language,  and  Literature,  have 
all  disappeared.  The  single  remaining  paper, 
which  may  well  be  headed  "  General  Elementary 
English,"  is  to  contain  questions  on  (i)  Composi- 
tion, pr6cis-writing,  paraphrase,  analysis  of  sen- 
tences;  (2)  the  salient  facts  of  English  History; 
and  (3)  the  salient  facts  of  General  Geography. 

It  is  an  undoubted  advantage  that  the  History 
has  ceased  to  be  limited  by  the  old  irrational 
"  1700  A.D."  It  is  also  well  that  Geography  has 
at  last  been  recognised.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
omission  of  English  Grammar  is  wholly  indefen- 
sible :  while  to  attempt  to  test  a  knowledge  of  so 
many  subjects  in  one  three-hours'  paper  is  simply 
ridiculous.  English  Grammar,  Composition,  &c., 
ought  to  have  had  one  paper ;  History  and  Geo- 
graphy together  a  second  paper. 

The  inclusion  of  History  and  Geography  among 
the  optional  subjects  makes  it  possible  for  candi- 
dates who  have  no  other  specialities  to  offer  to 
supplement  the  vast  and  vague  generalities  of  the 
compulsory  paper  by  more  precise  and  detailed 
study  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  compensate  for  the 
elimination  of  Grammar.  One  regrets,  too,  the 
disappearance  of  Literature.     It  was  not  a  subject 


easy  to  examine  in  ;  but  few  subjects  opened  up 
teacher  and  to  class  such  wide  regions  of  woi 
and  delight. 

II. — The  New  Syllabus. 

But  just  as  Mark  Antony  came  to  bury  Ci 
not  to  praise  him,  so  it  is  the  main  work  of  I01I 
pedagogues  to  prepare  schemes  of  study,  not] 
criticise  regulations.  "  Theirs  not  to  reason  w| 
Theirs  but  to  do,"  &c.  What  to  senators  orl 
examiners  are  the  arid  hours  which  must  be  spi 
by  teachers  amid  the  desolations  of  precis-wriinj 
the  dissections  of  analysis,  the  desecrations  I 
paraphrase,  and  the  depravities  of  composition! 


(i)  The  Compulsory  "  English"  Paper:— 
{a)  Composition  might  well  be  taught,  not  afl 
subject  by  itself,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  the  oti 
subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Topics  from  Histof 
Geography,  Classics,  Science,  might  be  made  I 
basis  of  essays,  by  means  of  which  the  main  ri 
of  correct  writing  could  be  inculcated, 
teachers  and  others  who  desire  a  handbook 
composition  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  " 
Manual  of  Essay-writing,"  by  J.  H.  Fo'  ' 
(Black,  2S.  6d.),  and  "  A  First  Manual  of  Coi 
position,"  by  E.  H.  Lewis  (the  Macmillan 
3s.  6d.). 

(b)  Precis- wriiing  embodies  the  art  of  summai 
ing  and  abstracting.  It  is  the  art,  very  valu* 
in  its  place,  of  the  newspaper  reporter.  It  1 
long  held  a  prominent  position  in  Civil  Sen) 
examinations,  and  manuals  exist  for  the  use 
candidates  for  these  examinations.  Such  are' 
Evan  Jacob's  "  Indexing  and  Precis  Writia 
(Macmillan,  2s.  6d.)  and  A.  W.  Ready's  "Pr« 
Writing"  (Bell,  3s.  6d.).  But  for  purposes 
Matriculation,  it  would  probably  be  sufficient 
teachers  to  select  a  few  parliamentary  speec 
from  The  Times,  or  a  fev/  paragraphs  from  so 
narrative-book,  and  require  the  pupils  to  abstt 
the  essentials  and  put  them  together  in  the  f(l 
of  a  concise  summary, 

(c)  Paraphrasing  is  a  vicious  practice,  combit 
all  the  worst  excesses  of  vivisection  and  profanat 
The  living  words  of  the  poets,  in  particular,  oiJ 
to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable.  Fw 
differs  in  kind  ironi  prose ;  the  one  cannot 
transmuted  into  the  other.  The  command  C 
expression  given  by  paraphrasing  does  not  0 
pensate  for  the  esthetic  degradation  involi 
Those  who  are  compelled  to  teach  this  obnoxi 
subject  will  require  no  text-lKx>k.  They 
choose  for  the  operations  of  their  pupils  all 
poems  which  they  most  dislike. 

(d)  Analysis  is  a  familiar  school  subject.  I 
adequately  explained  in  most  text-books  of  Eng 
grammar.  Among  these,  Nesfield's  "  Manua 
English  Grammar  and  Composition  "  (Macmil 
2S.  6d.)  is  highly  to  be  commended.  Books  d 
ing  specially  with  the  subject  are  C.  P.  Maa 
"  Analysis "  (Bell,  2s.)  and  Richard  Wils 
"  A  First  Course  in  Analysis  and  Gramnt 
(.\rnold,  IS.). 
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(«)  English  History.     No  date  limits  are  stated; 
but  only  the  salient  facts  are  expected  to  be  known. 
Probably  a  small  text-book  like  Ransome's  "  Ele- 
mentary History  of  England"  (Rivingtons,  is.  gd.), 
or    Sanderson's  "Summary  of   British   History" 
(Blackie,  is.),  would  be  sufficient.     But  it  would 
be  eminently  desirable  to  use  some  less  meagre 
outline.     The  educational  value  of   summaries  is 
small.     More  adequate  reviews  of  English  history 
will  be  found  in  the  manuals  of  Hassall  (Riviag- 
ons,  3s.    6d.),    Oman    (.'Vrnold,    5s.),     Ransome 
ingmans,   4s.  6d.),  and    Mathews   (Macmillan, 
6d.).     Any  one  of  these  will   well  cover    the 
requirements  of  the  syllabus. 

l/)  Central  Geography.  Again  only  the  salient 
bets  are  asked  for.  Several  excellent  and  most 
interesting  text-books  have  lately  appeared.  H.  R. 
Mill's"  General  Geography  "  (Macmillan,  3s.  6d.), 
Chisholm's  "  School  Geography "  (Longmans, 
35. 6d.),  and  Lyde's  "  The  World  "  (Black,  2S.  6d.), 
«e  all  admirable.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Longmans'  "  Shilling  Geography  "  contains  all  that 
i»  absolutely  necessary. 

(2)  The  Optional  "  Modern  History  "  Paper  : — 

This    paper   will    contain    questions    on    "  the 

'  ffiieral  course  of   English  history  from   14.85  to 

I  lie  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  some  reference 

['0  Ihe  contemporary  history  of  Europe  and  Colo- 

"  al  developments.''       A    note    adds    that    "  the 

Uestions  will  be  framed  to  test  the  general  con- 

tions    of    history    and   historical   development 

than  technical  detail."     This  syllabus  is  a 

Bstinct     improvement   on    the   old   one.       There 

no  doubt   that   a    knowledge    of   the    last  two 

iitunes    of    British     history    is    of    paramount 

pportance.     The  mention  of  "  the  contemporary 

story  of   Europe,"  moreover,   is  conTmendable ; 

history  of  these   islands    has   been   too   long 

tudied  in  isolation.      It   would   have  been  much 

r,  however,  if  modern  European  history  had 

made  an  "  optional  subject  "  by  itself.     One 

Eht  have  hoped  then  to  see  it  introduced  into 

d1  curricula.     For  this  paper — 

(4)  English    History,  1485-1901,  is   treated    suffi- 

LOcntly  thoroughly  in  the  text-books  of    Hassall, 

Ransome,  and  Mathews,  already  referred 

Students  who  can  afford  to  look  beyond  the 

[iculation  examination  to  more  advanced  work, 

lin  particular  those  who  are  thinking  of  taking 

'  ty  in  Intermediate  or  Final  Arts,  would  do 

,       to  read  up  the  period  in  the  larger  books  of 

"Wsome,  "An  Advanced  History  of    England" 

lIKivjngtons,  7s.  6d.),  or  York   Powell  and  Tout 

["History  of  England  "  (Longmans,  7s.  6d.). 

^)  History  of  Europe,  1485-1901.     The  questions 

[  on  this  subject  are  bound  to  be  so  vague  and  so 

Reneral  that  it  would  not  "  pay  "  to  devote  time  to 

*  special  text-book.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  give 

funicular  attention  to  the  foreign  affairs  treated  of 

^  'lie  manual  of  English  history  used. 

For   reference,    however,   the   following   would 

I  prove    valuable:     Lodge's     "Modern     Europe" 

ifurray,  7s.  6d.),  Miss  Wilmot-Buxton's  "  Makers 

(Methuen,    3s.   6d.),    Thatcher  and 


Schwill's  "  General  History  of  Europe,  350-1900  " 
(Murray,  9s.). 

{c)  Colonial  Developments  are  dealt  with  in  all 
recent  text-books  of  English  history.  Those, 
however,  who  wish  to  have  them  treated  con- 
nectedly should  get  either  Woodward's  "  Outline 
History  of  the  British  Empire"  (Cainb.  Univ. 
Press,  IS.  6d.  net),  or  Miss  Dodd's  "  Short  His- 
tory of  the  English  Colonies"  (Dent,  2s.  6d.  net). 
For  reference,  Jose's  "Growth  of  the  Empire" 
(Murray,  6s.)  may  be  commended. 

(3)  The  Optional  "  Ancient  History"  Paper: — 
This  paper  is  limited  to  "  the  general  course  of 
Greek  and  Roman  History,  and  an  outline  of  the 
earlier  Monarchies."  The  questions  are  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  in  the  Modern  History 
paper. 

(<i)  Greek  History  is  covered  in  sufficient  detail  in 
Smith's  "Smaller  History  of  Greece"  (revised 
edition,  Murray,  3s.  6d.).  Somewhat  fuller  are 
the  two  excellent  modern  text-books  of  Shuck- 
burgh  (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  4s.  6d.),  and  Oman 
— 7th  edition  only — (Longmans,  4s.  6d.). 

(b)  Roman  History  is  well  and  concisely  told  in 
Smith's  "  Smaller  History  of  Rome  "  (revised 
edition,  Murray,  3s.  6d.).  Another  book,  even 
more  brief,  and  yet  quite  full  enough,  is  Shuck- 
burgh's  "  History  of  Rome  for  Beginners  "  (Mac- 
millan, 3s.  6d.).  Well's  "  Short  Historyof  Rome  " 
(Methuen,  3s.  6d.)  will  also  amply  cover  the  re- 
quirements of  the  syllabus. 

(c)  Tlte  Earlier  Monarchies,  viz.,  Egypt,  Chaldaea, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia,  are  dealt 
with  in  Smith's  "  Smaller  Ancient  History " 
(Murray,  3s.  6d.).  A  slighter  book,  however,  San- 
derson's" Ancient  Oriental  History  "  (Blackie,  is.) 
contains  all  that  need  be  known. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  new 
syllabus  is  certain  to  call  forth  a  crop  of  special 
books.  For  example,  already  Messrs.  Clive  and  Co. 
announce  for  September  a  volume  to  cover  the 
Composition,  Pr6cis-Writing,  Paraphrase,  and 
Analysis  of  the  English  paper,  and  a  "  Modern 
History,  1485-1901,"  dealing  with  all  the  topics 
required  for  the  optional  paper  bearing  that  title. 


Ma,iiil/an's  New  History  Readers.  (Senior.)  v.  -f-  314  pp. 
xs. — This  is  the  third  circle  in  the  oiirse  of  Readers  "on  the 
concentric  plan,"  the  previous  two  of  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  The  stories  are  well  told,  the  illustrations  arcyood,and 
though  we  have  marked  some  small  points  on  which  we  should 
differ  from  the  writer,  nio.st  ol  them  are  not  impoitant  enough  to 
tnemion,  or  seriously  to  diminish  the  v.\lue  of  the  Uiok.  But  a 
few  may  be  pointed  out.  John  did  not  "sign"  .Ma);na  Carta. 
"Italy"  was  not  a  "  power  "  in  the  tifleenlh  century.  John 
Huss  was  not  (as  seems  to  be  implied  on  p.  l.tj)  a  conlemporary 
of  Luther  and  .Melancthon.  The  first  words  of  ilie  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  are  not,  nor  "  do  they  mean  in  English,"  "  you  may 
have  the  body."  William  and  Mary  did  not  promise  "to  obey 
the  rarliament."  The  range  of  events  is  from  prehistoric  limes 
to  the  late  war  in  South  Africa.  The  summary  is  publishol 
separately  in  a  pamphlet  of  52  pages,  price  4d. 
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THE     TEACHING      OF      MATHEMATICS 
AT     PREPARATORY     SCHOOLS.' 

By  Charles  Goi>krey,  M.A. 
Senior  Mathenutical  Master  at  Winchester  College. 

III. — Algebra. 

IT  has  been  the  custom  in  England  to  begin  the 
study  of  algebra  before  that  of  geometry,  the 
opposite  practice  being  usual  on  the  contin- 
ent. So  long  as  geometry  is  regarded  as  synonym- 
ous with  "  Euclid,"  probably  it  is  wise  to  learn 
algebra  first.  But  if  we  are  to  make  the  intro- 
duction to  geometry  experimental,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  spend  a  year  at  this  work  before  attacking 
the  more  abstract  and  arbitrary  science  of  algebra. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  in  teaching  algebra 
to  take  the  duller  and  less  useful  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject at  the  beginning.  In  reality  long  multiplica- 
tion and  division,  the  rule  of  H.C.F.,  fractions 
with  literal  denominators,  fractional  and  negative 
indices,  need  not  come  within  a  boy's  view  for  two 
years ;  the  algebraical  rules  for  square  and  cube 
root  he  will  never  need  even  if  he  is  to  be  Senior 
Wrangler.  A  reasonable  order  for  the  early  parts  of 
the  subject  would  seem  to  be  such  as  the  following: 

Transition  from  arithmetic  to  algebra  ;  negative  number  and 
its  application  to  quantity  ;  use  of  brackets,  drill  in  notation 
of  algebra  ;  addition  and  subtraction,  treated  as  operations  with 
brackets  ;  positive  integral  indices ;  iiiultiptication  and  division 
by  expressions  of  one  lemt  ;  practice  in  numerical  evaluation 
by  veri^'ing  identities,  and  testing  roots  of  equations. 

Symbolical  expression. 

Simple  equations  and  problems. 

Fractions  with  numerical  denominators. 

Equations  involving  such  fractions. 

"  Horizontal "  multiplication,  with  plenty  of  practice  in 
writing  down  the  squares  of  given  expressions. 

Cartesian  coordinates  :  plotting  of  simple  graphs. 

Simultaneous  simple  equations  illustrated  by  graphs. 

T'roblems  on  simultaneous  equations. 

Factors  of  expressions  of  the  form  or  +  ix  +  c,  when  a,  i,  c 
are  integral    numbers    (important    particular    cases :    .r*—  o', 

How  to  solve  an  equation /(x)=o  when /(j)  can  be  factorized. 

How  lu  solve  by  means  of  a  graph  when  /[x)  cannot  be 
factorized  at  sight, 

Problems  on  easy  quadratics. 

H.CF.  and  L.C.M.  of  expressions  that  can  be  factorixed  at 
sight. 

Long  multiplication  and  division. 

Detached  coefficients. 

Rule  for  H.CF. 

Qtuidialic  surds. 

How  to  solve  quadtaiics  by  completing  the  square- 
How  to  reduce  degicc  uf  equation  when  one  or  more  roots 
can  be  found  by  inspection. 

Arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions, 

Kcvifion  of  fractions  ;  ratio  and  proportion. 

To  describe  a  first  lesson  in  algebra  is  a  task 
from  which  one  may  well  shrink;  probably  nothing 
in  elementary  teaching  needs  more  judgment  and 
mathematical  knowledge.  But  one  thing  is  clear 
— the  elementary   teaching  of   algebra  must   be 

*  Cone  'udtd  from  page  245. 


very  largely  arithmetical.  To  give  an  exampl 
every  boy  will  assume  that  (a  -|-  fc)*  ^  o*  4-  ^ '.  b 
if  he  is  told  to  try  the  eflfect  of  putting  numb< 
instead  of  a  and  h,  he  will  at  once  see  his  mistal 
There  are  a  few  very  excusable  blunders  that  cc 


stantly  recur :  -  + 
a 


•Ja+h  :^  s/a  -i-t 


ca 


1  1 

b  ~  i+b' 
and   so  forth.     These  must   be  referred   to  cc 
tinually  in  oral  work,  and  are  best  exorcised 
arithmetical  illustrations. 

The  idea  of  Negative  Numbers  is  takeo' 
without  great  difficulty  :  one  can  refer  to  debti 
to  games  ;  a  score  of  —  3  is  what  a  golfer  will  d 
"  3  down  "  ;  if  this  is  wiped  out,  it  means  th 
he  must  have  won  3  points ;  therefore  -  (  -  3)  =  -ij 
The  most  interesting  practice  in  dealing  with  | 
negative  sign,  as  indeed  with  all  the  elementa 
operations,  is  provided  by  the  tracing  of  graj" 
of  which  more  will  be  said  beiow. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — From  the  snn 
a  +  2b  and  2a  -f-  b,  subtract  the  sum  of  a  -\-  b  and  a* 

\{a  -\-  2/')  -I- (2a  +  b)\  -  {(a  -H  *)  +  (a  -  b)\ 
=  {a  +  2b  +  2a-\-b\  -  {a  +  *  +  a  -  AJ 
=  <3a  +  3*l-)M} 
=  3a  -h  3*  -  2a 
=  a-|-3A. 

This  way  of  working  addition  and  subtraQ 
"  horizontally  "  brings  out  the  meaning  and  u 
brackets  ;  the  "  vertical  "  method  of  putting 
expression  under  the  other  wastes  an  opporttia 
and  may  lead  to  mechanical  work. 

Multiplication  should   be  done   in  the  sal 
way,  the  pupils  being  trained  to  write  down 
product  by  inspection,  term  by  term. 

Numerical  Evaluation. — To  give  point  toll 

work   it   is  well   to   set  chiefly  questions  of 

following  type:— Discover,  by  substitution,  whetl 

any  of  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4  are  roots  of  t 

equation  :   x^—  8a°  -J-  19*  —  12  =  o.      Or  again 

ascertain  whether  the  following  statement  is  true! 

{a  +  bf  +  (a  -  by  -..  2a'  -f-  26'. 

(i.)  If  a  =  2,  6  =^  I 

(ii.)        a  =  3,  6  =  2 

(iii.)        a  =^  —  2,  6  —  —  t ,  &c. 

Numerical  evaluation  snould  be  practised 
cessantly  throughout  the  algebra  course  by  m( 
of  graphs. 

Equations. — The  Four  .Axioms. — Ax.  i. :  i 
the  same  number  may  be  added  to  both  sides 
an  equation. 

Ax.  ii. :    Any  the   same  number  may   be  9 
tracted  from  both  sides  of  an  equation. 

Ax.  iii.  :  Both  sides  of  an  equation  may 
multiplied  by  any  the  same  number. 

Ax.  iv.  :  Both  sides  of  an  equation  may 
divided  by  any  the  same  numl>er  (excluding  zel 

These  four  axioms  are  the  comer-stones  of  eqi 
tion-solving ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
at  least  the  first  year,  no  other  method  of  deaK 
with  an  equation  should  be  p>ermitted.  Then 
nothing  more  hopeless  than  the  task  of  eradicat 
that  noxious  shibboleth, "  Take  it  to  the  other 
and  change  the  sign  "  :  a  boy  once  taught  in  i 
way  has  almost  forfeited  his  chance  of  ever  un( 
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—3_jr= --4  =  4-4  =  0. 


Standing  how  to  solve  an  equation.     Furthermore, 
bis  answer  will  generally  be  wrong. 

When  the  solution  has  been  found,  it  must 
be  verified.  Verification  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  process  of  solving  an  equation.  If  this  is 
Delected,  the  meaning  of  a  root  will  not  be 
understood.  Incidentally,  verifying  a  root  often 
gives  good  practice  with  fractions. 
SoWe  the  equation : — 

x-t     ax-  3     3*  -*  _ 

3  S  »         ' 

referring  to  the  four  axioms,  and  verifying  the  solution. 
Multiply  both  sides  by  ^ : — 

10(1  -  I)  -  6{2*  -  3)  =  JS(jr  -  4)  -  30*   ...   Ax.  iii. 
Remove  brackets : — 

lOr  -  10  —  12*  +  18  =  45*  —  60  —  30X. 
Simplify : — 

-2x  +  8  =  isx-to. 
Sibtnct  15X  +  8  from  both  sides  :— 

-17*  =-68 Ax.  ii. 

Wride  both  sides  by  —  17 : — 

•f  =  4       Ax.  iv. 

ytrifoatioH.     If  JT  =  4  : — 
'-1     2X-3      3      5 

2 
■'.  j:  s  4  is  the  correct  solution. 

Gkaphs  have  found 
tliar  way  into  elemen- 
tuy  work,  and  are  now 
recognised  as  quite  the 
most  valuable  instru- 
ment in  our  possession 
i's  awakening  interest. 

For  a  first  lesson  in 
graphs,  a  square-ruled 
blackboard  is  necessary ; 
ach  boy  must  be  provided  with  squared  paper. 

draw  on  the  board  a  pair  of  lines  OX,  OY, 
intersecting  at  O  at  right  angles.  These  are  the 
"axes."  Explain  that  one  can  get  from  O  to  any 
punt  on  the  board  by  first  journeying  horizontally 
a  certain  number  of  squares,  and  then  journeying 
vertically  a  certain  number  of  squares.  Thus,  a 
pair  of  numbers  is  sufficient  to  describe  the  posi- 
tion of  any  point  on  the  board ;  these  are  the 
"co-ordinates"  of  the  point.  If  the  horizontal 
journey  is  to  the  right,  it  is  reckoned  -f  ;  if  to  the 
Wt  it  is  — .  Similarly,  if  the  vertical  journey  is 
"Pi  it  is  -f  ;  if  down,  it  is  — . 

It  is  advisable  to  practice  the  use  of  co-ordinates 
^'htt  proceeding  further.  This  may  be  combined 
vith  practice  in  finding  areas  on  squared  paper,  as 
siggested  in  the  article  on  Geometry  in  the  present 
wies.    Thus:— 

riad  the  number  of  squares  in  the  figure  whose  corners  are  : — 
(i.)  (2,  a),  (  -2,  2)  ( -  2,  -  2)  (2,  -  2)  (a  square  of  area  16). 
(ii.)  (o,  o),  (o,  6)  (3,  4)  (a  triangle  of  area  12). 

(iii.)  (o,  o),  (o,  6),  (8,  4)  (an  equal  triangle). 

There  most,  of  course,  be  plenty  of  oral  work ; 
lie  class  being  asked  to  name  the  co-ordinates  of 
points  indicated    on    the    black-board ;    and    in- 


versely,  to  mark  on    their    paper  points  whose 
co-ordinates  are  given  by  the  master. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  draw  a  graph,  e.g., 
that  oi  y  =  2x  —  ^.  Let  any  values  be  assigned 
to  X,  and  the  corresponding  values  of  y  calculated, 
the  work  being  arranged  in  a  tabular  form  : — 


Graph 

^l. 

=  ax 

-3 

— 

X 

5 

4 

3 

2 

I 

0 

-I 

—2 

-3 

-  4 

-  5 

y 

7 

s 

3 

I 

—  I 

-3 

-s 

-7 

-9 

-II 

—13 

The  above  table  consists  of  a  set  of  pairs  of 
numbers  (5,  7)  (4,  5),  &c.  To  each  pair  of  num- 
bers corresponds  a  point,  which  must  be  marked 
on  the  squared  paper,  the  x  number  being  always 
measured  off  horizontally,  the  ^  number  vertically. 
If  all  the  points  thus  found  be  connected  by  a 
line  drawn  freehand,  this  will  be  the  graph. 

For  more  complicated  equations,  it  is  easier  to 
make  the  computation  in  several  stages,  e.g. : — 


Graph  of  /  =  — -H*-a:— 


=  0. 

X 

3 

2 

I 

0 

-1 

-2 

-3 

-4 

-5 

-6 

-7 

x^ 

9 

4 

I 

0 

' 

4 

9 

16 

*S 

36 

49 

x' 

4 

2.2s 

I.OO 

a2S 

0.00 

0.2s 

I.OO 

2.25 

4.00 

6.25 

9.00 

12.25 

'f.+x 
4 

5.25 

3.00 

I.2S 

0.00 

-0.75 

—  1.00 

-0.7S 

0.00 

•■*5 

300 

5^5 

y=-  +  x-2 

3*5 

1.00 

-0.75 

-2.00 

-2.75 

-3.00 

-a-75 

-2.00 

-0.7s 

1.00 

3..S 

Incidentally,   the    accompanying   figure    shews 
that,  approximately — 
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(i. )  The  rools  of  —  +  x 
4 


2  =  o  are  x  =  1.5  and  x  =  —  5.5. 
(ii.)  The  solalion  of  the  simullaneous  eqaations  :— 


-»'  =  »'  -3 

x" 
/  =  -  +  -r  -  2 


is  (x  =  a,  _>>  =  1)  occurring  twice. 


For  very  elementary  work,  it  is  advisable  to 
limit  graph  tracing  to  the  forms  y  ~  ax  ->r  h  and 
y  =  ax^  -\-  hx  -f  c,  where  a,  A,  c,  may  be  any 
rational  quantities. 

SiMULTANHous  EQUATIONS. — The  application  of 
graphs  to  simultaneous  equations  is  obvious. 
Questions  may  be  set  conveniently  in  the  form  : — 
Solve  the  equations : y  =  ^x  -  2\ 
JC  =  -  2.ir  -  I  f  * 
Also  draw  the  grapJis  and  ascertain  that  they  meet  in  the 
point  given  by  the  solution. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  type  of  exercise  : 
Draw  OH  the  same  axes  the  graphs  ^  —  ;r  +  3, 
y=  *-3>y=^  -x-i,y  =-x  4-  3;  and  find  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  four  graphs. 

Fractions  need  not  take  up  much  time  ;  it  is 
unnecessary  to  introduce  literal  denominators  at 
first ;  probably  the  solving  of  equations  will 
provide  enough  practice  in  fractions  with  nu- 
merical denominators. 

Quadratic  Equations.  —  When  a  boy  has 
learnt  the  method  of  solving  a  quadratic  by  "  com- 
pleting the  square  "  he  is  apt  to  forget  that  fac- 
torising  is  the  natural  method,  and  the  easiest 
whenever  it  is  possible.  For  this  reason  it  is 
perhaps  wise  to  interpose  some  interval  of  time 
between  the  teaching  of  the  two  methods. 

When  the  second  method  is  needed,  the  roots 
should  not  generally  be  left  in  a  surd  form,  but 
should  be  actually  worked  out  to  a  few  significant 
figures ;  and  even  these  approximate  roots  should 
be  verified  occasionally,  contracted  multiplication 
being  used  for  the  purpose. 

Solving  quadratics  by  a  formula  ought  not  to  be 
taught  to  boys  at  preparatory  schools. 

Equations  with  Literal  CoiiFFiciENTs  may 
very  well  be  relegated  to  a  revision  course  of 
algebra. 

Quadratic  Surds.— A  very  small  subject.  The 
importMt  points  are  to  see  that  (v'l)'  =  2, 
that  n/8  =  2s/2,  and  that  ^a'  +  i*  is  not  a  +  b. 
The  following  are  useful  types  of  exercise  : — 

Given  that  ^2  =  1. 414  ...  evaluate  to  three  significant  figures : 

<i.)(N/8-l)'.       (it)—-!—, 

(i.)    s/8-  i)'  =  8+  I  -2^/8 

9-4^2 
9-5-66... 
=  3-34  -.  approx. 

ii'  «^  ^/8  +  v>2  2  v/2  -H  ^2 

V8  -  ^/2    (v8  -  v'2)(n'8+  -Ji)'      «-  « 

6 

2 
=     0. 707    apprnx. 

These  pieces  of  manipulation  are  quite  necessary 
in  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  exercise : — 


Verify   that    3  +    \'2    is   a    root   of   the    equation 
x^  -6x  +  J  —  o. 

Ratio  and  Proportion  is  mainly  an  arith- 
metical subject.  But  there  are  a  few  simple 
propositions  of  constant  occurrence  in  connection 
with  similar  figures  in  geometry  which  deserve 
some  special  notice  in  our  teaching.      Such  are  : — 


a  J  =  Si 
a      » 


b 


J 


and  again,  if   -=-=  -  each  of  these  fractions  is 
x     y      t 

equal  to 


d 


IS  ' 


Ax  -♦-  ^^  +  K« 

There  is  not  much  point  in  teaching  Negative ^^ 
AND  Fractional  Indices  except  as  leading  directl^__ 
to  LoGARiTH.Ms.  And  there  seems  to  be  gener  -^ 
agreement  that  the  study  and  use  of  logarithms  ' 

better  left  to  the  public-school  stage. 

Instead  of  pushing  further  the  study  of  algeb- 
a  more  profitable  course  is  to  introduce  a  l>^^v.< 
trigonometry,  of  a  kind  that  has  been  sugges^^.^   ' 
by  recent  Navy  entrance-papeis,  &c. 

IV. — Numerical    Trigonometry     of     Acx:_.j.^ 
.'\ngles  AND  Right-angled   Triangles. — If      /,,; 
gonometry  is  begun  early,  it  must  not  be  of    tba 
algebraic   type.       The   study   of    trigonometrical 
identities,    addition    formiilns,  the   general   ang/e, 
etc.,  though  indispensible  at  a  later  stage,  presents 
considerable    difficulties,    and   is   of    an    abstract 
character  that  renders   it   unsuitable   for  an  im- 
mature mind. 

The  object  of  this  first-stage  trigonometry  is  to 
give  the  pupil  familiarity  with  the  use  of  sine, 
cosine,  and  tangent  of  a  single  acute  angle.  No 
prominence  must  be  given  to  special  angle' 
such  as  30°,  45°,  60° ;  these  angles  are  of  no 
special  interest  in  practice.  The  whole  work 
should  be  based  upon  four-figure  tables  of  the 
circular  functions :  logarithms  are  unnecessary. 
The  Board  of  Education  publish  such  tables  in» 
leaflet  form  (5s.  per  hundred),  giving  sine,  cosiiie» 
tangent,  and  cotangent  for  every  degree  bet« 
o'*  and  90°.  (Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, ' 
Harding  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  E.G.) 

The  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  one  functi 
the  tangent  is  most  useful  in  application  to ; 
blems.     After  the  meaning  of   the  tangent 
angle  has  been  explained,  the  class  should  be] 
to  draw  specified  angles,  say  10",  20",  30°, 
&c.,  with  a  protractor,  measure  perpendicular  aO 
base,  find  the  ratio,  and  then  compare  their  result 
with  the  tables,  of  which  each  boy  should  have  ' 
copy.     They  may  then  be  instructed  to  construct 
a    graph    with   the   tangents   they   have    already 
found  ;  if  the  graph  is  drawn  neatly,  the  tang 
of  intermediate  angles  may  be  read  off  ( 
figure. 

The  problem  should  also  be  set  in  the  jnver 
form  : — Draw  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  '7,  ao 
measure  it  in  degrees;  verify  from  the  tables. 
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A  varied  set  of  problems  in  "  heights  and  dis- 
tances "  can  now  be  solved  by  the  use  of  the  tan- 
gent alone  ;  and  in  due  course  the  sine  and  cosine 
will  be  introduced.  To  define  the  other  three  func- 
tions as  well  would  be  confusing  to  beginners. 

Each  problem  should  be  attacked  in  two  diflfer- 
ei»t  ways — (i)  by   an   accurate  drawing  to  scale ; 
(ii)  by   trigonometry.      The   results   of    the   two 
rncthods  should  generally  agree  to  i  per  cent. 
1  In  working    out    the    numerical    results,   con- 

^^Z'acted    multiplication    and    division    should     be 
^Kls«<1.    The  only  identities  needed  at  this  stage  are 

Before  the 


Ki-m'A+cos'A  =  i,and  51^  =  tanA. 


cosA 
I>'«jpil  is  shown  the  reason  for  these  identities, 
fee  should  actually  verify  their  truth  numerically, 
either  by  means  of  tables  or  by  measurement. 

Even  under  our  limitation  "  trigonometry  of 
*~ight-angled  triangles,"  we  can  do  a  good  deal  in 
the  way  of  solving  general  triangles:  thus,  given 
that  AB  =  5  inches,  AC  =  4  inches,  and  BAG  = 
•4-*3  r  to  find  the  other  sides  and  angles  of  the 
triangle  ABC.  Draw  BD  perpendicular  to  AC. 
I^'iom  the  right-angled  triangle  BAD,  find  AD  and 
BD,  We  then  have  CD ;  and  from  the  right-angled 
triangle  BCD  we  can  find  BC  and  the  angle  C. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  work  should  not 

precede  the  study  of  Book  VI.  in  geometry;  the 

geometrical    principles   involved   are   self-evident. 

It  is  found  interesting,  and  can  be  combined  with 

*  ■    actual  field  work  with  a  model  theodolite  such  as 

tluimade  by  Messrs.  GriflSn  (price  ^3  16s. ')•     It 

ifibrds  excellent    practice    in    computation,   and 

requires  no  difficult  or  abstract  reasoning. 


if 


With  regard  to  the  balance  of  different  subjects 
'n  elementary  mathematical  teaching,  it  is  to  be 
■"oped  that  the  Mathematical  Association  Coni- 
"liltee  will  be  able  to  suggest  some  arrangement 
*i)ich  will  be  acceptable  to  public  and  preparatory 
^'wols.  The  convenience  of  a  well-understood 
to^jrdination  of  teaching  would  be  so  great  that 
*iiail  differences  may  perhaps  be  sunk  in  the 
'""'mpt  to  reach  such  an  end. 

Algebra  I  would,  in  the  earlier  stages,  insist  much  more 

\  ifian  is  done  at  present  on  the  accurate  use  of  syinlKils 

(lorthand  languoge  for  expressing  arithmetical  0()<:ralions, 

""K  'o"£   "sums"  of  niultiplicaiion,  division,  &c.,  until 

work   has  been   done   on    simple  equations  of   the   first 

-  «  aids  to  the  solution  o(  problems.     Later,   I   would 

riiuch    of    the  harder    manipulation    with    fiactions    and 

Till  index  expressions  which  is  now  taught,  and  in  place 

•e  devote  much  time  to  the  development  of  the  notion  of 

-    :ty  as  a   lunciion   of  another,  illustrated   by  plotting 

{jared  paper.    The  theory  of  fractional  and  negative 

uld  be  (aught  as  leading  up  tologatilhras  lo  base  lo, 

ieptecate  the  too  early  use  of  these  in  calculation.     Ariih- 

li  irigiinoraelry  involving  functions  of  acute  angles  only, 

''ih  constant   reference  lo  four-figure  tables  and  accurate 

^%i  to  scale,  should  be  taught  much  more  generally  than  it 

'""■     For  Ixiys  in  the  higher  forms  who  are  hut  poor  malhe- 

J'^'Ujrb  1  have  found  it  an  interesting  and  stimulating  ch.iiigc 

""Jti  the  weary  round  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  they  had  trodden 

'' Ofttsram  before.     A  short  course  of  the  same  work  should, 

"o  in  the  case  of  good  boys,  be  preliminary  to  the  algebraical 

'•ntiBeiit  of  uigonometry. — T.  W.  Marshall  in  Nalutt. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CORRELATION 
OF  STUDIES. 

By  Norman  L.  Krazbr,  B.  A. 
Assistant -Master  in  the  Cardiff  Intermediate  School. 

THERE  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  correlated  scheme  of  studies. 
But  hitherto  its  recognition  in  practice  has 
been  remarkable  for  two  things  ;  first,  it  has  been 
nearly  always  relegated  to  the  preparatory  school 
of  the  seminar,  and  secondly,  the  correlation  in 
schools  for  older  pupils  has  been  decidedly  patchy 
and  haphazard.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose 
to  indicate  any  broad,  general  scheme  ;  I  shall 
merely  try  to  make  the  correlation  in  the  pro- 
vince I  have  chosen  a  little  less  haphazard.  Nor 
are  the  suggestions  original ;  many  of  them  are  the 
outcome  of  the  united  work  of  colleagues,  and  have 
undergone  the  test  of  several  years'  wear  and  tear. 
Thedetails  connected  with  the  correlation  of  French 
are  my  own. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  have  chosen  the 
simplest  organisation — a  school  of  which  the  en- 
trance age  is  ten  and  the  leaving  age  seventeen  ; 
while  attention  has  been  given  solely  to  correlation 
between  "  English  "  studies  and  the  modern  lan- 
gtiages,  of  which,  in  this  scheme,  French  stands 
as  the  type.  History  forms  the  basis  of  the  corre- 
lation. 

Form  II,  (Age  lo). — A  proper  starting-point  for 
English  History  will  lie  England  and  her  peoples 
till  the  time  of  Alfred  ;  for  Geography  there  is 
hardly  a  spot  in  the  country  without  its  local 
traditions  to  lend  interest  to  historical  events.  In 
this  period  there  is  no  lack  of  simple  ballad  and 
descriptive  poetry  to  foster  a  literary  taste  that  we 
need  not  here  coerce  into  a  formal  study. 

Let  us  now  try  to  insert  French,  remembering 
that  the  children  are  ten  years  old  and  that  the 
work  is  to  be  practically  wholly  oral.  It  may  be 
said  boldly  that  at  this  stage  books  are  impossible 
for  pupils  and  impracticable  for  teachers.  Each 
teacher  must  work  out  a  scheme — so  far  as  the 
details  are  concerned — for  himself.  He  will  con- 
tinually find  himself  correcting  impressions  and 
altering  his  point  of  view.  First,  he  will  be  con- 
fronted by  this  difficulty  :  if  the  English  History 
is  the  basis  of  the  correlation,  what  line  is  to  be 
ta]<en  with  the  French  ?  To  study  English  his- 
tory in  French  appears  incongruous  ;  for  a  child  of 
ten  to  study  the  corresponding  French  history  is 
ridiculous  ;  moreover,  the  interest  recedes  to 
vanishing  point.  Is  a  compromise  possible .' 
Alfred,  the  great  king,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  Few  would  object  to  his  passing  through 
France  and  keeping  his  eyes  open  by  the  way. 
He  would  gather  a  good  deal  about  Franks,  their 
history  and  their  ways.  He  might  even  attract 
the  love  of  a  young  prince  and  bring  him  to  his 
island — to  share  his  triumphs,  and  at  last  form 
one  of  that  court  from  which  light  and  learning 
were  diffused.  There,  the  Frank  prince  would 
hear  songs  of  the  prowess  of  the  fathers  of  his 
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hosts.  He  would  hear,  too,  of  their  predecessors 
in  the  island  plains.  Let  the  boys  draw  pictures  of 
P'raDkish  chieftains  and  English  minstrels,  let  their 
pictures  help  in  the  class-teaching,  let  them  give 
names  to  the  folk  in  the  story,  and  the  all-essential 
interest  is  secured. 

Form  Lower  IIL  (Age  ii). —  This  year  will 
advance  the  study  of  English  History  to  the  Great 
Charter.  Chapters  from  "  Hereward  the  Wake," 
"Ivanhoe"  and  "The  Talisman"  judiciously 
selected  prevent  study  from  becoming  mere  dry- 
as-dust.  The  local  geography  widens  out  into 
England,  and  the  physical  side  of  it  hardly  knows 
whether  to  range  itself  under  Science  or  the  Hu- 
manities. 

We  repeat  the  last  French  experiment.  The 
Conquest  is  the  salient  point  of  the  period  ;  let  us 
turn  it  to  account.  A  youth  in  W'illiam's  army 
has  the  best  oppiortunity  for  observation  :  soon  he 
will  watch  the  settlement.  If  he  has  been  fortu- 
nate he  may  even  be  summoned  to  the  Gemot  at 
Salisbury.  If  so,  he  has  settled  down,  and  in 
good  time — say,  next  term — his  son,  and  later  his 
grandson,  will  be  helping  to  solve  the  great 
questions  of  their  day.  If  one  of  his  descendants 
is  found  in  arms  against  John  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  term,  proposals  as  "  sudden  "  have  been 
made  before. 

Form  Upper  HI.  (Age  12). — The  great  struggle 
between  England  and  France  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  forms  a  centre  for  History 
and  Geography  alike ;  and  from  contemporary 
ballads,  Chaucer's  "  Tales,''  Shakespeare's  plays 
and  Stevenson's  romances  enough  literary  material 
may  surely  be  gathered.  The  campaigns  of  the 
Black  Prince  and  of  Henry  V.  afTord  everything 
necessary,  and,  for  the  French,  I  accordingly  offer 
no  outline  for  this  period  at  all. 

Form  Lower  IV.  (Age  13). — In  History  the 
"  Age  of  Discovery  '*  is  reached.  In  politics 
Spain  takes  the  place  of  France,  and  the  geo- 
graphy lessons  acknowledge  the  change — paying 
homage  at  the  same  time  to  the  great  new  world 
of  the  West.  For  Literature  we  have  Shake- 
speare, Hakluyt,  Kingsley  and  Tennyson  to  choose 
from . 

It  has  been  assumed  hitherto  that  the  class  has 
had  no  French  text,  and  that  all  formal  grammar 
has  developed  naturally  from  the  oral  work.  It  is 
now  right  to  use  a  text,  and  the  oral  work  will 
continue.  Should  the  text  be  concerned  with  the 
same  theme  as  the  oral  teaching  ?  Is  the  histori- 
cal correlation  to  be  kept  up,  or  is  a  more  literary 
bias  to  be  given  ?  Again  we  venture  upon  a 
compromise.  There  is  one  book  which  enjoys  an 
exceptional  popularity  in  French  schools.  It  is 
a  translation  of  Scott's  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather." 
Why  not  take  this  French  version  for  our  text  ? 
It  can  be  made  the  basis  of  the  oral  work,  or  — far 
less  eflTectively — room  might  be  found  for  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  misfortunes  of 
Mary  Stewart  or  the  adventures  of  Henry  of 
Navarre. 

Upper  IV.  (Age  14). — With  the  Revolution  of 
1688  for  a  starting-point,  a  year's  work  will  bring 


us  to  the  general  settlement  after  Waterloo 
natural  geography  selection  will  be  India  and  Noi 
America.      For  literature  there  is  the  whole  aga 
Anne — to  be  carefully  avoided  for  boys  of  fourteei 
but  Southey,  Campbell,  and  Byron  in  poetry,  ax 
Swift,  Macaulay,  and  Thackeray  in  prose  rem 

According  to  our  reckoning,  it  is  the  fifth  y< 
French,  and  literary  form  is  becoming  a  matter 
importance.  Without  straining  the  principles 
correlation  a  suitable  text  is  "  Paul  et  Virginie.'" 
there  is  to  be  a  division  between  the  printed 
oral  theme,  there  is  the  Court  of  the  Gn 
Monarch,  the  adventures  of  Charles  Edward, 
glamour  of  Lafayette,  or  the  million  possibilitii 
among  them  a  text — of  the  Revolution  itself. 

Lower  V.  (Age  15). — The  boy  who  basremai 
at  school  so  long  has  been  through  a  course 
English  History.  But  if  he  is  to  profit  fully  by 
a  careful  revision  is  essential.  To  revise  the  who 
in  a  single  year  is  not  a  task  for  boys  of  fiflert 
So  we  must  be  content  with  the  earlier  half— sa, 
as  far  as  1485.  The  Geography  will  be  Europ« 
Literature  now  becomes  more  difficult ;  forastilia 
correlation  that  precludes  a  graduaJly-develope 
culture  must  be  avoided.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chaucer  and  Addison  are  equally  acceptabk 
choose  Chaucer  rather  than  Addison. 

Can  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  French 
Yes,  but  with  discrimination.  The  study  C 
Chaucer's  delightful  tales  does  not  correspond  ffl 
an  English  boy  to  the  study  of  fourteenth-centul 
French.  The  letter  kills.  The  spirit  of  Chaurt 
has  its  counterpart  rather  iu  the  fables  of  De  I 
Fontaine  than  in  other,  more  apparent,  resen 
blances. 

Upper  V.  (Age  16). — The  English  History  n 
vision  is  continued  as  far  as  Waterloo.  F< 
Geography  there  is  the  British  Empire.  I 
English  Literature,  naming  would  be  presumptit* 
In  French,  too,  there  is  no  real  difficulty;  W 
books  occur  to  me — the  "Three  Musketeers," all 
"  Picciola." 

Sixth  (Age  17). — Now  that  a  fair  knowledge ( 
English  History  has  been  secured  there  are  sevefl 
possible  courses  open,  viz : — a  year's  Ancid 
History,  if  the  treatment  be  sufficiently  broad 
a  special  period  of  European  History ;  or  tt 
history  of  our  own  country  and  people  in  the  tini( 
nearest  to  ourselves.  If  Ancient  History  is  chosel 
then  English  Literature  offers  Tennysott 
"  Qinone,"  "  Ulysses,"  and  several  other  piece 
and  Byron's  "  Childe  Harold."  For  French  tin 
is  Fenelon's  "  Telemaque."  But  how  absurd 
read  "Telemaque"  if  the  basis  of  study  is  \ 
nineteenth  century  !  In  that  case  parts  of  TainI 
"  Origines  de  la  France  contemf)oraine  "  are  B 
too  difficult.  Again,  to  accompany  a  survey 
modern  European  history  a  selection  book  arrand 
chronologically,  such  as  Ploetz,  might  be  uscfuU 

Modern  IV.  and  V.  (Age  15-16). — There  is 
reason  why  the  English  studies  here  should  not 
substantially  the  same  as  those  for  the  Lower  I 
Upper  Fifth  forms.  In  French,  greater  stress 
laid  on  oral  work,  and  with  the  increased 
allowed   for    modern  languages  in  the  time' 
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Ibere  is  room  for  much  practice  in  general  con- 
.■ersatioD.  A  modem  novel,  or  some  such  book  as 
Kuhn's  "  Lesebuch,"  forms  a  suitable  text. 

Modern  VI.  (Age  17). — The  same  diversity  of 
Jioice  in  the  matter  of  history  occurs  here. 
Modern  European  history  and  that  of  the  nine- 
«enth  century  are  alike  good,  and  the  modern 
rommercial  development  of  the  world  serves  as  a 
geographical  accompaniment  to  either. 

In  French,  the  aim  is  to  keep  as  modern  and 
diomatic  as  possible.  The  reading  will  include 
such  works  as  "  Le  gendre  de  M.  Poirier  *'  and 
"Tartarin,"  while  the  oral  work  will  deal  with 
modern  French  everyday  life. 

Such  is  a  crude  outline  of  a  possible  correlation. 
That  there  are  in  it  many  points  to  which  exception 
maybe  taken  goes  without  saying;  but  I  am  far 
BXttt  concerned  with  the  principle  than  the  details. 
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TRUE    STORY-BOOKS    OF    ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


By  C.  S.  FEARENsms,  M.A.OXOO. 


ISTORY,  in  the  higher  ranges,  may  become 
very  "analytic"  and  "philosophic,"  but  it 
is  at  bottom,  after  all,  only  "  story  "  writ 
All  authorities  are  practically  agreed  that 
teaching  of  history  must  largely  consist  in 
ng  stories,  and  that  in  the  earliest  stage  these 
ries  should  be  actually  told  by  the  teacher  with 
help  of  appropriate  pictures.  But  it  soon 
omes  necessary  to  supplement  oral  stories  by 
nted  ones ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  short 
de  to  indicate  some  of  the  best  collections  of 
ue  stories."  When  I  first  projected  this  paper 
years  ago — as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  my 
historical  IJovels  and  their  Uses  in  Teaching  " 
Boot  World,  November,  1900) — I  imagined 
a  list  of  about  a  score  of  books  would  nearly 
aust  the  subject.  I  have,  however,  gathered 
^titles  of  about  two  hundred  books  which  seem 
Jaim  investigation ;  but  neither  have  I  had 
!to  investigate  them  all,  nor  should  I  do  justice 
many  in  the  space  allotted  to  me.  1  have, 
jtefore,  limited  the  sphere  of  my  survey  to 
lish  history,  and  to  only  a  small  part  of  that. 
Ive,  for  the  present,  excluded  source-books  and 
rs  definitely  meant  for  school  use,  and  there- 
I  in  most  cases,  "  text-booky,"  and  I  have  con- 
1  myself  to  books  which  could  be  presented  as 
^books  to  the  average  boy  or  girl  without 
sing  his  or  her  resentment  at  receiving  Gregory 
der  when  jam  was  expected.  And  even  within 
1  sphere  of  British  history  I  have  practically 
no  attention  to  the  mediaeval  or  Victorian 
,  nor  to  voyages  of  discovery,  nor  to  stories 
'justrative  of  the  fact  that  "  peace  hath  her 
"ctories  no  less  renowned  than  war."  There 
iiust  be  many  books  containing  stories  from  the 
tjriy  history  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  but 
J  have  not  yet  come  across  any  satisfactory  speci- 
BS.     And  there  are  various  publications  setting 


forth  in  modern  English  the  semi-historical  legends 
connected  with  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  the  Wan- 
derings of  the  Northmen,  Chivalry,  and  the 
Crusades ;  but  these  I  have  not  found  time  to 
examine.  This  explanation  will  account  for  the 
omission  of  such  books  as  Mr.  Newbolt's  "  Stories 
from  Froissart,"  or  the  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Payne's 
"  Voyages  of  Elizabethan  Seamen."  Some  of  my 
gaps  may  be  filled  up  by  reference  to  the  appendix 
to  Professor  Withers'  "  Memorandum  on  the 
Teaching  of  History"  (P.  S.  King,  3d.);  but 
there  is  internal  evidence  that  that  list,  though 
useful  and  suggestive  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not 
exhaustive  or  based  on  complete  knowledge. 

The  "  True  Story-books  of  English  History " 
catalogued  at  the  end  of  this  article  fall  into  four 
groups.  The  first  set  are  quite  general  in  character, 
the  others  follow  the  trend  of  modern  syllabuses 
in  English  history  by  laying  some  stress  on  "  the 
contemporary  history  of  Europe  and  colonial 
developments  "  (to  quote  the  New  Regulations  for 
the  London  Matriculation  Examination).  They 
deal  respectively  with  leading  episodes  in  European 
history,  with  biographical  collections  (not  confined 
to  British  men  and  women),  and  with  the  "  ex- 
pansion of  England."  All  of  the  books  have  (what 
our  text-books  necessarily  lack,  owing  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  produced)  some  literary 
flavour,  or  at  any  rate  they  are  not  mere  hack-work, 
but  are  the  outcome  of  "  intelligent  enthusiasm." 

The  first  group  consists  of  stories  about  salient 
facts  in  English  history,  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  Blaisdell  differs  from  the  many  similar 
books  of  English  origin  in  having  a  useful  list  of 
references  to  poetical  and  other  literary  illustrations 
of  the  subject.  Knight's  "  Half  Hours"  is  suitable 
for  more  advanced  readers  than  the  other  volumes 
in  the  group.  The  most  serviceable  set  of  stories 
is  Green's  "  Readings,"  and  the  editor  in  his 
preface  gives  an  admirable  apologia  for  this  kind 
of  collection : — 

In  their  leal  to  cram  as  many  facts  as  ix)&sil)le  into  their  pnges, 
the  writers  of  most  historical  text-books  have  been  driven  to 
shut  out  from  their  narratives  all  that  gives  life  and  colour  to 
the  story  of  men.  History,  as  we  give  it  to  our  children,  is 
literally  "  an  old  aln;)anack  "  ;  and  is  as  serviceable  as  an  olrl 
almanack  in  <]uvckening  iheir  wits  or  in  rousing  their  interest. 

The  second  group  provides  the  necessary  back- 
ground of  European  history.  Most  of  the  volumes 
are  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further  descrip- 
tion. But  Jane  Andrews'  "  Ten  Boys  "  still  re- 
quires introduction.  It  is  the  work  of  a  successful 
American  teacher,  who  here  describes  ten  typical 
boys  of  different  periods  in  simple  language  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  home  the  great  changes 
which  have  come  over  the  conditions  of  everyday 
life.  Though  most  of  these  boys  are  fictitious,  their 
stories  are  "  historical  "  in  a  real  sense  of  the  term. 

The  third  group  deals  with  "  representative 
men"  of  all  ages  and  climes,  and  are  suitable  for 
various  ages,  Carlyle  being  the  most  advanced  of 
the  four.  The  books  by  Mr.  Benson  and  Miss 
Stirling  are  expressly  designed  with  the  moral 
purpose  of  teaching  by  example.     Mr.  Murray  and 
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Messrs.  Black  announce  similar  biographical  col- 
lections with  a  similar  purpose  ;  and  these,  like 
the  books  here  named,  should  satisfy  enquirers  for 
help  in  the  biographical  treatment  of  history. 

The  fourth  group  is  somewhat  miscellaneous, 
and  may  strike  many  as  "  drum-and-trumpet 
history."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  volumes 
mcluded  deal  with  the  maritime  activity  of  the 
Tudor  seamen  (Froude  and  Southey),  with  the 
early  colonial  enterprise  of  the  English  in  America 
(Mowbray  Morris  and  Tiffany),  and  with  various 
episodes  in  naval  and  military  history  since  the 
lieginnings  of  the  oceanic  empire  of  Great  Britain. 
The  admirable  collections  of  Messrs.  Mowbray 
Morris  and  Laughton  were  fully  described  in  the 
February,  1902,  issue  of  The  School  World. 
Mr.  Fitchett's  books  are  full  of  good  stories,  based 
on  the  best  authorities  and  told  with  spirit.  Their 
chief  faults  are  their  spreadeagleism  and  their 
chaotic  arrangement,  which,  without  increasing 
their  interest,  diminishes  their  educational  value. 
Comparison  between  the  Froude  and  the  Southey 
volumes  will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive. 
Practically,  the  books  in  that  group  describe  most 
of  the  incidents  whose  significance  is  explained  in 
Seeley's  "  Expansion  of  England." 


III.  Oeoeral  Biography. 


I.  General. 

L  s.  d. 

Blaisdell,  a.  F.,  "Stories  from  English  History" 

Ginn    o    2     o 
Church,   A.   J.,  "Stories  from  English   Ilistoiy" 

See  ley    050 

Also  poblUbed  in  three  paru  (is.  6d.  each) :  (i)  Juliu-t 
Cjesv  to  the  Black  Prince;  (>)  Richard  II.  to  Cbaila  l.\ 
(3)  Commonwealth  to  Quc«n  Victoria. 

Grksn,  j.   R.,  "Readings  from   English   History," 

3  vol*.  Macmillan     046 

Selected  from  standard  author*,  (t)  Hcngist  to  Cressy ; 
(>)  Cressy  to  Cromwell  ;   (3)  Cromwell  to  Balaklava. 

Kn'ICHT,  Charlks,  and  Vai.entinb,   L.,    "Half- 
Hours  of  English  History,"  4  vols ...  Wame    080 

(1)  Roman  Period  to  Henry  III.  ;  (3)  1273.1603;  (3)  1603* 
1703  ;  (4)  i7o>-i637.  The  volumes  consist  of  extracts  from 
what  were  once  standard  authoi>,  and  are  also  available  IQ 
more  expensive  form  (5s.  per  vol./ 

VONGB,   C.   M.,   "Cameos  from  English  History," 

9  vols.        ..  ...        Macmillan     250 

(1)  Rolio  10  Edward  II.  :  j>;  Wars  in  France;  (3)  Wars  of 
the  Roses;  (4)  Reformation  Times;  (5)  Kngland  and  Spain; 
(6)  Forty  Veara  of  Stuart  Rule(i6o3-s6<3);  (7)  Rebellion  and 
RcMoraiion  (1641;  1679);  (BJ  The  End  of  Uie  Stuarts  (i66>- 
'7«8)  ;  (9)  The  Eigtitcenlh  Century. 


"  Bknson,  a.  C  and  Tatha.m,  K.  F.  W..  "  Men  of 

Might"     Arnold     o 

Studies  of  great  characters  (from  Socrates  to  Welliogton). 
Written  by  two  Eton  Masters  for  the  boys  in  ibeir  forms. 

Carlvle,  Tho.mas,  "  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship " 

Dent,  net     o 

Messrs.    Chapman    and   Hall    issue    numerous    editions  at 
various  prices. 

•Stirlinc;,    A.    M.,    " TortJibearers   of    History" 

Nelson     o 
Also  in  two  rolnmes :  (i)  Earliest  limes  to  Reforauttioo  (».) ; 
(a)  Reformation  to  French  Revolution  (zs.  6d.}. 

Markham,  Sir  Clements,   "The  Sea  Fathers" 
(Columbus  to  Franklin) Cassell    o 

Total     (,0  I 

IV.  Expansion  of  England. 

•  FiTCHETT,  W.  H.,  "  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire  " 

Smith  Elder    o   6 
Mostly  dealing   with  stirring  episodes  in   the  Great   War, 
which  tue  author  has  treated   more  systematically  in  "  How 
Eneland  Saved  Europe."    (4  vols.,  6s.  each.) 

FiTCHETT,     W.      H.,     "Fights    for     the     Flag" 

Smith  Elder    0    6 
Episodes  (mostly  naval)  from  Blake  to  Inkermarm. 
Froude,  J.  A.,  "English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century" Longmans,  >m/    0    6 

Can  also  be  had  without  illustrations  (3s.  6d.). 
Laugton,   J.    K.,    "Sea  Fights   and  Adventures" 

Geo.  Allen  o  6 
Long.  W.  H.,  "  Naval  Yams  (1618-1831) "  Gibbingi  o  6 
Morris,  Mowbray,  "Tales  of  the  Spanish  Main" 

Macmillan  o  6 
Morris,  W.  O'Connor,  "The  Great  Campaigns  of 

Nelson" Blacltie    o 

Southey,   Robert  (ed.   D.    Hannay),  "  English 

Seamen       Methaen    o    6 

Howard,  ClifTord,  Hawkins,  Drake,  Cavendish. 
Tiffany,  N.  Moore,  "  Pilgrims  and  Puritans"  Ginn    o    j 
The  voyage  of  the  Max/tow^r  anii  the  Plymouth  settlement. 

Wood,  Walter,  "  With  the  Flag  at  Sea  "  Consuble    o   6 

ToUl    £t  M 

Grand  total       7    2 
Less  discount  on  ;^6  12    o       1  ij 


Net  total    £i   9 


II.  European. 


Total    £346 
£    s.    d. 


Andrews,  Jane,   "  Ten   Boys  who  Lived   on   the 

Road  from  Long  Ago  till  Now  "  ...       Ginn    020 

Bcgtoning  witli  the  primitive  Aryan  and  ending  with  the 
modern  American. 

Carlyle,  Tuomas  (edited    by  Cyril  Ransoms), 

"The  Battles  of  Frederick  the  Great "...  Arnold     036 
•Creasy,   Sir  Ed\vari>,    "The    Fifteen   Decisive 

Battles  of  the  World  "     ...  Chatto  or  Macmillan     026 
Gardner,  Alice,  "  Rome,  ihe  Middle  of  the  World  " 

Arnold    036 
Fourteen    sketches,   extending    from   Augustus  to  the  six. 
tcenth  centory, 

•YoNGE,  C.   M.,   "The   Book  of  Golden   Deeds" 

Macmillan,  nt/    026 


ToUl    j^o  14    o 


*  Tbe_  hve  books^  asterisked  appear  among  the  sixty  books 
Prof.  Withers  as  suitable  for  school  libraries. 


Arriati :  Analfasis.  Books  I.  and  II.  By  H.  W. 
M.A.  xxxvi.  +  168  pp.  With  Illustrations.  (Blackwi 
Classical  Texts.)  ii.  (td. — The  fact  that  there  is  no  Ei 
edition  of  Arrian's  "  Anabasis  "  is  not  in  itself  sufficient,  «5 
Auden  thinks,  to  justify  his  producing  an  edition  with  scbooll^ 
notes.  A  scholar's  edition,  with  discussions  of  railitsry  («*5 
blems,  would  be  verj-  welcome  indeed.  However,  if  we 
that  schoolboys  are  to  have  notes  for  everything,  Mr.  Aadeo 
produced  quite  an  interesting  little  book.  The  "  Introducti*' 
is  specially  so,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Editor's 
style  is  improving.  We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  A^ 
dices  on  Alexander's  army  and  on  Alexander  in  legend,  as 
the  judicious  military  criticisms.  The  notes  are  concise  add 
too  many ;  they  ate  also  accurate  (but  where  does  Mr.  Ai 
get  bis  theory  of  the  torchrace,  ii.,  5,  8  ?).  Illtisttations 
given  of  Alexander,  realistic  and  idealised,  views  of  graves, 
a  number  of  other  well  chosen  blocks. 
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E SCHOOLMASTER  IN   THE  FOREST 
OF  ARDEN. 

F  By  Camilla  Iebb. 

WE  were  two  conscientious  Englishwomen  en- 
joying  a   summer   holiday   at  one  of  the 
loveliest   spots  in    the  Belgian   Ardennes, 
md  it  occurred  to  us  as  such  that  we  might  add  an 
■*ment  of  edification  to  our  enjoyment  by  taking 
gular  lessons  in  French  conversation.     "  Let  us 
nquire  for  some  grammar-school  master,  or  daily 
loverness,"  we  light-heartedly  said  to  each  other, 
""who  will  be  glad  to  earn  a  few  francs  so  easily." 
But  a  couple  of  days  at  Les  Kochers  convinced  us 
'  hi  this  delightful  little  town  has  its  deficiencies  as 
Hell  as  its  endowments.     It  possesses  two  thousand 
abitants,  very  clean  streets,  cheap  and    com- 
iftable,   though  primitive   hotels,  a  water  supply 
irliich  can  generally  be  reckoned   upon   for  quite 
jlhree-fourths  of  the  year,  exquisite  scenery  and  a 
charming  Walloon   population.     But  baths, 
oks,  newspapers,    grammar-schools    and    daily 
vernesses,  will  there  be  sought  for  in  vain.     Se- 
ondary  education  there  is  none.     The  half-doicen 
Dcible  families  who  reside  there  send  their  children 

0  boarding-schools,  or  employ  resident  governesses, 
ibe  better-class   bourgeon   and    farmers  are   edu- 

at   the  elementary  schools  along  with   the 

asants,  and  sometimes  have  two  or  three  years 

(terwards  also  at  boarding-schools. 

Primary  education  is  represented  by  three  esta- 

fehments.     First,  the  girls'  and  infants'  school, 

onducted  by  a   small   community    of  five  nuns. 

Hext,  the  communal   boys'  school  (answering  to 

board-schools),  which  numbers  about  seventy 

Wars;  and,  thirdly,  the  much  larger  voluntary 

s'  school  {icole  adopiiej  under  the  Freres  de  la 

>ctriiu  Chritienm,  a  teaching  order  widely  spread 

1  most  Roman  Catholic  countries.     These  Chris- 
Brothers,  in    their    picturesque   soutanes  and 

pping  hats,  exercised  a  strong  fascination  upon 

Protestant    and    insular   minds.       We    half 

nshed  a  romantic  vision  of  taking  lessons  from 

!  of  them,  and  listening  open-mouthed  to  thril- 

og  tales  of  monastic  lite.     But   any  such   hope 

»s  promptly  quashed  by  the  Frere  diredcur,  who 

!ilh  chilling  politeness  referred  us  to  the  master  of 

! communal  school,  pointedly  remarking  that  he, 

I  a  married  man,  could  receive  us  at  his  house 

rithout  impropriety. 

To  the  communal  schoolmaster  we  applied  ac- 
ffdingly.     There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  him, 
ept  that  arising  from  the  curious  local  custom 
'calling  a  man  quite  as  often  by  his  wife's  name 
sby  his  own.     But,  as  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  reveal 
r  of  the  real  appellations  here  in  question,  we 
speak  of  our  friend  the  schoolmaster  as  M. 
mz,  after  Jean  Paul  Richter's  delightful   peda- 
jue,  whom  he  much  resembled  in  devotion  to 
profession  and  his  children  and  in  a  childlike 
ower  of  enjoying  very  simple  pleasures. 
M.  Wuz,  then,  was  an  individual  of  very  attrac- 
tive countenance  and  uncertain  age.     He  struck 


us  as  beiiig  distinctly  more  what  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  a  gentleman  than  the  average 
English  board-school  master.  But  here  the  in- 
fluences of  race  must  be  taken  into  account,  for 
Walloons  of  all  classes,  unlike  their  Flemish  com- 
patriots, are  famed  for  the  cl»arm  of  a  manner 
which  is  "  easy  without  familiarity,  and  deferential 
without  serviHty."  As  regards  birth,  M.  Wuz  was 
merely  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  peasant  proprietor. 
His  education,  received  at  a  well-known  Normal 
School,  seemed  scarcely  equal  in  thoroughness  to 
that  imparted  at  English  training  colleges.  He 
certainly  knew  much  less  of  the  history  of  bis  own 
language  than  we  did. 

He  received  us  with  much  urbanity,  and  at  once 
consented  to  instruct  us  on  very  moderate  terms. 
As  soon  as  we  had  succeeded  in  heading  him  ofT 
from  an  inclination  to  talk  about  subjects  and 
attributes,  "  for  the  man,"  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  "  was  human  and  a  schoolmaster,"  we  keenly 
enjoyed  our  conversation  with  him  and  gained  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  information  about  local 
affairs  in  general  and  local  primary  education  in 
particular.  Some  part  of  this  last  may  prove  in- 
teresting to  English  readers,  since  Les  Rochers 
(an  important  town  in  its  way)  may  be  fairly  taken, 
along  with  the  districts  surrounding  it,  as  typical 
of  the  whole  Ardennes  country. 

Primary  education  in  Belgium,  and  especially  in 
this  part  of  it,  is  largely  under  ecclesiastical  con- 
trot.  Our  friend,  as  a  pious  Catholic — he  had 
lately  made  a  holiday  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes — did 
not  particularly  demur  to  this  state  of  things. 

M.  Wuz  was,  as  we  have  said,  genuinely  de- 
voted to  his  profession,  but  he  did  not  deny  that  he 
found  the  work  severe.  Under  the  Belgian  system 
of  state  education  neither  monitors  nor  assistant 
teachers  are  approved  of.  Everything  is  arranged 
on  the  one-man  one-school  basis.  He  had  to  find 
occupation  for,  and  maintain  order  amongst,  all  the 
different  classes  simultaneously.  The  ecoUs  adop- 
tees {i.t.,  voluntary  schools  sanctioned  by  the  Go- 
vernment) have  here  a  distinct  advantage.  In 
Les  Rochers,  three  brothers  and  five  sisters  were 
assigned  to  these  respectively,  as  monastic  rule 
does  not  permit  solitary  workers.  School  hours 
are  also  long,  from  7,45 — 11  a.m.  and  i — 4  p.m. 
Two  short  intervals  are  allowed  for  recreation ; 
but  during  these,  what  our  friend  called  the 
"pedagogic  eye"  is  no  less  required  than  at 
lesson  time. 

M.  Wuz,  moreover,  found  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  lynx-eyed  inspector, 
to  give  two  hours  daily  to  preparation,  which,  for 
merely  elementary  and  thoroughly  familiar  work, 
seems  a  large  proportion  of  time.  In  winter  he 
was  further  expected  to  teach  three  evenings  a 
week  in  a  night-school  for  older  lads,  for  which, 
however,  he  received  an  additional  salary.  There 
was  only  one  half-holiday  in  the  week — Thursday, 
and  on  Sundays  he  had  to  appear  at  church  and 
superintend  the  devotions  of  his  pupils,  a  duty 
which  demanded  some  considerable  exercise  of  the 
ail  pedagogique,  and,  in  fact,  necessitated  standing 
even  during  the  sermon.     Six  weeks'  holidays  are 
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allowed  in  autumn,  from  tbe  middle  of  August  to 
the  beginning  of  October,  a  week  and  a-hatf  at 
Easter,  and  only  three  days  at  Christmas.  The 
strain  of  work  is  thus  both  severe  and  long  con- 
tinued. We  could  not  much  wonder  that  M.  Wuz 
declared  he  wouldli  never  allow  his  beloved  little 
daughters  to  follow  his  own  profession,  and  would 
prefer  to  see  them  nuns.  All  primary  school- 
mistresses in  his  experience  early  lost  their  health 
from  over-work. 

The  programme  of  instruction  is  issued  by  the 
central  government,  but  certain  modifications  are 
permitted  in  accordance  with  local  requirements. 
At  Les  Rochers  it  included,  in  the  first  place,  la 
religion,  consisting  mainly  of  a  catechism  very  much 
longer  than  any  of  those  inflicted  upon  the  happy 
English  child.  In  the  next  place,  French.  This 
is  a  subject  of  considerable  importance,  as  the 
present  population  naturally  speak  Walloon,  and  it 
is  common  enough  for  children,  when  they  first  come 
to  school,  not  to  understand  a  word  of  French. 
Walloon,  however,  is  a  Romance  dialect  much  re- 
sembling French,  and  they  quickly  acquire  the 
last-named  language  —  thanks  to  their  school 
training. 

Arithmetic,  history,  geography,  drill,  singing, 
and  hygiene,  form  part  of  the  programme  of  in- 
struction. With  regard  to  this  last  subject,  we 
felt  some  doubts  as  to  our  instructor's  qualifica- 
tions,after  one  evening  when,  with  the  thermometer 
standing  at  about  75*^'  Fahrenheit,  he  received  us  in 
a  parlour  some  nine  feet  by  six,  with  door  and 
window  carefully  closed.  But  the  undoubted  fact 
that  Les  Rochers  has  of  late  years  reached  a 
standard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  unusually  high 
for  continental  towns  proves  that  some  aspects  at 
least  of  this  question  have  been  successfully  im- 
pressed upon  the  rising  generation.  Great  stress 
is  also  laid  on  the  incidcation  of  humanity,  and 
here,  again,  with  obvious  success.  Cruelty  to 
animals,  unless  we  reckon  under  that  head  the 
use  of  dogs  for  draught,  is  rare  indeed  at  Les 
Rochers,  and  cruelly  to  children  seems  an  un- 
known crime. 

Attendance  at  school  is  compulsory  in  Belgium  up 
to  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  in  the  Ardennes  parents 
are  generally  allowed  to  keep  their  children  at  home 
in  summer  after  they  have  made  their  first  com- 
munion, an  event  which  takes  place  when  they  are 
eleven  years  old.  This  is  a  sensible  concession 
enough,  as  their  services  are  often  needed  in 
summer  for  taking  charge  of  goats  and  cows,  and 
during  the  long  winter  months  they  attend  school 
regularly,  and  often  continue  to  do  so  till  they  are 
sixteen.  From  this  otherwise  meritorious  custom 
arises  a  certain  amount  of  moral  danger,  as  many 
communes  are  too  small  to  maintain  more  than  one 
school,  and  the  sexes  are  thus  necessarily  taught 
together.  Our  friend  admitted  that  deplorable 
results  sometimes  followed  from  this  association  of 
boys  and  girls  well  in  their  teens,  and  that  great 
watchfulness  was  needed  on  the  part  of  the  master. 
In  these  mixed  schools,  the  teacher  is  invariably  a 
man,  which  renders  the  system  doubly  objection- 
able for  female  pupils. 


After  thirty  years'  service,  the  Belgian  primary- 
school  teacher  can  retire  on  a  pension  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  his  salary.     At  the  age  of  sixty,  retire- 
ment is  made  compulsory  by  a  paternal  govern-    ^ 
ment,  which,  in  this  respect,  would  seem  to  act^, 
wisely.     For  the  work  is  bard,  as  we  have  seen  ^ 
and    besides   the  worry   of   maintaining   constan^^ 
supervision,    there   is   the   still    greater   worry  C:::^; 
undergoing  constant  inspection,  and  of  being  pe^^.. 
petually  obliged  to  try  new  methods.     The  Bel^^^ 
Government  seems  much    inclined   to    fuss    o»< 
national  education,  and  is  above  all  things  anxioiu^ 
that  it  should  be  kept  well  up-to-date.     It  wouW  > 
require  a  much  wider  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
than  that  possessed  by  the  present  writer  to  decide 
whether  this  extreme  activity  produces  better  or 
worse   results   than   our   system   of    comparative 
laisser  alUr.     One  thing  is  certain.     The  Belgian 
lower  orders,  at  any  rate  in  the  Ardennes,  do  uot 
read  nearly  so  much  as  the  same  class  in  England. 
Les  Rochers  is  considered  a  kind  of  capital  in  its 
own  district.     There  is  no  larger  town  to  be  found  j 
within  a  distance  of  three  hours  by  rail,  and  in  the 
summer  it  is  much  frequented  by  tourists.     Yet  in  j 
Les  Rochers  not  a  book  can  be  purchased  except* 
Catechism  and  a  Tourist's  Guide.     The  fact  spalts 
for  itself.     Lending  libraries  are  unknown.    The 
better-class   bourgeois    sometimes    possess    a  few 
books,  chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  but  they  are 
meant  to  be  looked  at,  not  read.     Even  M.  Wui. 
though  he  owned  a  copy  of   the   "Itincraire  de 
Paris  a  Jerusalem,"  was  quite  ignorant  of  its  coo- 
tents,  and  did  not  know  that  it  was  by  Chateau- 
briand.    He  kindly  lent  us  two  other  books:  ooei  I 
"  Les  Mensonges  d'Histoire,"  he  certainly  had  nol  I 
read,   as  it  was  very  strongly   anti-Protestant  U>  I 
tone,  and  he,  the  most  polite  and  considerate  of  j 
men,  would  never  have  risked  hurting  our  feelings  | 
intentionally.      The  other,  of  which  he  adraitte«J  [ 
his  ignorance,  was  a  highly  melodramatic  but  quit* 
inoffensive  historical  romance,  entitled  "  Patira." 
obviously  intended  for  the  jeuiie  personne.    These] 
three    works,    along    with    a    few    school -booksi 
seemed    to    us    to  constitute  his    entire    lihraiyi 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  could  scarcely  be  '.allw 
a    well-used   one.      And    M.  Wuz   was  prolMWy 
tbe  best    educated   man    in    the  place,   with  tb^j 
possible   exception    of   six   or   seven    better-i 
families. 

Newspapers  it  is  also  impossible  to  buy,  tha 
they  can  of  course  be  procured  by  ordering 
from  Liege  or  Brussels.     Yet  the  peasantry  ta 
keen  interest  in  politics,  and  by  some  means 
other  procure  information,  which  is  more  or  \t 
trustworthy,  generally  less.     At  the  beginning 
the  Transvaal  War  they  warmly  esp>oused  the ! ' 
of  the  Boers,  but  their  enthusiam  has  cooled  > 
late.     They  do  not  particularly  love  iheir  Du 
neighbours,  and  have  come  to  see  that  it  is  not  1 
pedient  to  make  enemies  of  the  English. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  say  good-bye  to  M.  Wo 
Our  parting  in  the  flesh  was  attended,  on  our 
at  least,  with  genuine  regret,  and  with  an 
wish    that  our   aux  revoirs  might   prove  the 
shadowing  of  a  solid  fact. 
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EACHING   OF  ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS. 

LIMINARY  Report  on  the  Teaching  of 
nentary  Mathematics,  addressed  to  the 
imittee  appointed  by  the  British  Asso- 
consider  that  subject,  by  the  Assistant- 
Lssociation,  has  been  published  in   the 

the  Association,  and  is  reprinted  below. 
nent  affords  additional  evidence  of  a 
sconstruct  the  scheme  of  mathematical 
iools;  and  the  recommendations  are  in 
reement  with  those  of  the  Committees 
tish  Association  and  the  Mathematical 
I. 

/ement  in  favour  of  reform  needs  all  the 
at  can  be  given  to  it,  and  for  this  reason 

expressed  by  the  Assistant-Masters' 
a  axe  very  valuable.  It  will,  however, 
f  each  association  of  teachers  attempts 
p  a  scheme  of  work,  and  proposes  sylla- 
3urses,  in  the  various  branches  of  school 
cs.  There  are  quite  enough  syllabuses 
id  the  publication  of  more  will  only  give 

of  reform  an  additional  argument  for 
nation  of  the  present  system,  on  account 
finite  standard  it  affords.  One  of  the 
}ns  given  for  retaining  Euclid's  text  is 
an  excellent  standard  for  work  and  ex- 
,  and  tliat  if  it  were  abolished  confusion 
the  result.  The  obvious  reply  to  this  is 
best  geometrical  teaching  and  study  is 
countries  which  do  not  follow  Euclid. 
ng  this  aside,  mathematical  reformers 
to  give  representatives  of  the  traditional 
5  opportunity  of  pointing  scornfully  at 
5  of  opinion  among  them,  and  this  is 
be  done  if  many  syllabuses  or  schemes 

rer  may  be  decided  as  regards  details, 
sneral  agreement  upon  several  matters  of 
tal  importance,  and  the  schools  in  which 
nt  is  taken  of  them  are  only  those  in 
isoDabie  educational  principles  are  not 
1,  In  the  first  place,  it  is  agreed  that  an 
»ry  course  of  work  with  compasses,  pro- 
ind  scale  should  precede  tne  study  of 
ometry.  A  good  teacher  knows  this  in- 
and,  even  if  he  has  only  Euclid's  text  to 
I,  be  manages  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  that 
Ing  is  based  upon  actual  constructions  by 
.  But  there  are  many  masters — not  ex- 
eadmasters — who  still  believe  that  geo- 
tuld  be  commenced  by  learning  definitions, 
>,  and  axioms,  and  reading  propositions, 

are  the  men  who  have  to  be  convinced 
inge  is  desirable. 

bra  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  should 
ated    with    arithmetic    and    geometry  to 

extent  than  hitherto,  and  that  elabo- 
complicated  expressions  which  only  test 
live  ability  should  be  avoided.  It  is  iin- 
e  for  boys  to  have  to  devote  so  much 
iaaplifying  complicated  expressions  when 


they  do  not  understand  the  real  meaning  of  a  frac- 
tion ;  yet  this  is  often  done.  Instruction  carried 
on  in  this  way  cannot  be  justified  either  by  the 
standard  of  methods  or  of  results. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  these  columns  about 
mathematical  work,  by  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  and  others,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 
further  into  the  subject.  Mathematical  masters 
and  several  public  examining  bodies  have  signified 
their  acceptance  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
new  movement  for  reform  has  been  based,  so  it  is 
possible  now  to  carry  into  effect  changes  which 
were  out  of  the  question  several  years  ago.  The 
essential  characteristics  of  the  reforms  advocated 
are  contained  in  the  subjoined  Preliiniaary  Report 
of  the  Assistant-Masters'  Association:  — 

/. —  Tlie  Aim  of  Afathematiis.  We  consider  to  be,  in  ihe 
first  place,  to  furnish  the  mind  with  those  concepts  of  number 
and  form  which  give  quantitative  definiteness  to  all  branches  of 
knowledge. 

We  believe  that  inciiientally  nuthcmatics  afford  a  certain 
formal  training  of  the  mind,  although  the  subject  can  claim  no 
monopoly  In  this  respect. 

//. — Arilhmelii.  (1)  The  method  of  teaching  in  the  early 
stages  should  be  inductive  and  concrete.  Actual  measuring  and 
weighing  should  be  introduced  as  early  as  possible. 

(2)  Decimals  should  be  treated  as  an  extension  of  the  ordi- 
nary notation,  their  nature  being  illustrated  by  actual  metric 
weights  and  measures.  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  deci- 
mal by  a  decimal  would,  we  think,  have  to  follow  vulgar  fractions. 

(j)  The  decim-ilisation  uf  English  money  and  English  weights 
and  measures  should  be  practised  fre()uently. 

(4)  Approximate  methods  should  be  gradually  introduced 
.-ifier  the  treatment  of  finite  decimals.  They  should  be  taught 
with  due  regard  to  rigidity  of  proof.  Appreciation  of  the  degree 
of  approximation  should  be  continually  insisted  upon. 

(5)  If  "commercial  arithmetic"  is  to  be  taught  at  all,  the 
subject-matter  should  receive  more  adequate  and  correct  treat- 
ment, and  the  examples  should  be  drawn  from  transactions  as 
they  actually  occur. 

Ill.—Algtbra.  (1)  The  foundation  of  algebra  should  \x 
"literal  arithmetic,"  1.^.,  algebra  should  at  first  be  arithmetic 
generalised. 

(2)  The  minus  sign  should  receive  its  extended  meaning  from 
copious  illustrations  ;  and  illustrations,  not  rigid  proof,  should 
also  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  the  "  rule  of  signs." 

(3)  .Algebra  should  often  be  applied  to  geometry. 

(4)  Logarithms  should  form  an  important  section  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  believe  that  the  graphic  method  could  be  very  usefully 
entployed  in  this  connection. 

(3)  We  desire  to  deprecate  Ihe  waste  of  lime  so  commonly 
practised  in  mere  manipulation  of  symbols. 

II'. — Gionutry.  (i)  Weare  sironglyof  opinion  that  Ihe  ordi- 
nary deductive  geometry  should  be  preceded  and  continually 
supplemented  by  concrete  and  inductive  work. 

(2)  Whilst  "mensuration"  might  possibly  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  physics  and  arithmetic,  we  believe  that  the  value 
of  geometry  would  be  enhanced  by  practical  applications  of  the 
propositions  as  they  occur. 

<3)  We  feel  very  strongly  Ihat  Euclid's  text  is  very  unsuitable 
for  teaching  geometry.  But  we  are  impressed  with  the  difficulty 
of  abolishing  its  use  in  Ihe  face  of  external  examinations.  Under 
the  circuinslanccs,  we  can  only  ho|)e  th.tt  examining  bodies,  even 
if  they  insist  on  Euclid's  sequence,  will  allow  greater  latitude  in 
meih'jds  of  proof,  and  give  greater  prominence  to  easy  "  ridere" 
and  applications  of  geometry. 

A    A 
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EDUCATION     IN     NORWAY 
ELSEWHERE.' 


AND 


THE  Eighth  Volume  of  the  Reports  presented 
to  tlie  Board  of  Education  by  the  "  Special 
Inquiries'  Department  "  is  now  before  the 
world.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  principle  has  de- 
cided its  contents  ;  these  are  not  only  multifarious 
and  unconnected,  but  also,  in  some  instances, 
extraordinarily  incomplete.  Thus,  after  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  educational  methods  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  we  have  a  paper  on  the 
Training  of  Teachers  in  Switzerland  and  another 
on  the  school  system  of  Zurich,  which  is  followed 
by,a  short,  but  very  sympathetic,  account  of  the 
"  Ecoles  Maternelles"  of  Paris.  This  paper  seems 
to  have  been  omitted  by  mistake  from  vol.  N-ii. 
on  the  French  Schools ;  there,  it  was  distinctly 
wanted,  while  here,  there  is  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason  for  its  appearance.  The  same  criticism 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  second  half  of  the 
volume.  We  have  papiers  on  Instruction  in  Por- 
tugal, Hungary,  Servia,  Japan;  papers  on  new 
methods  of  teaching  special  subjects  in  English 
schools;  accounts  of  School  Journeys  in  English 
schools;  then  we  go  off"  again  to  the  other  end  of 
the  world,  to  read  of  Education  in  South  Africa 
and  Education  of  .Asiatics. 

If  these  volumes  are  intended  for  the  information 
and  edification  of  educational  e.>:perts,  this  lack  of 
systematic  arrangement  must  detract  seriously 
from  their  usefulness. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  review  of  this  educational  lucky-bag  in  a 
short  notice  like  the  present.  We  will,  therefore, 
turn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  what  has  been 
going  on  in  Norway,  where  the  educational  pro- 
blems have  been  curiously  like  those  now  exercising 
us  in  England. 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  Norway 
appears  to  have  been  alive  to  the  importance  and 
the  difficulties  of  a  truly  national  education.  No 
doubt  an  impetus  was  given  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  by  its  separation  in  1814  from  Denmark, 
from  which  certain  aristocratic  institutions  were 
inherited  which  did  not  well  fit  a  nation  whose 
strength  and  aspirations  came  from  the  peasantry. 

The  classical  (kathedral)  schools,  which  worked 
under  the  clergy  and  the  University,  became  an 
anomaly,  and  one  very  hard  to  deal  with.  In  1830 
these  still  existed  almost  unaltered,  but  private 
schools  had  been  started  in  accordance  with  more 
modern  ideals.  Mr.  Niesen  was  headmaster  of  a 
large  school,  divided,  like  our  own  public  schools, 
into  a  classical  and  modern  (real)  side.  This  and 
similar  experiments  were  only  partially  successful, 
and  we  meet  with  the  complaint,  so  familiar  to 
English  ears,  that  the  prestige  of  the  classical  side 
retains  all  the  clever  boys  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the"  real"  department.     By  1857  the"Storth- 
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ing"  had  taken  the  question  in  hand,  and  a  B 
was  passed  by  which  Latin  composition  (transl 
tion  from  Norwegian  into  Latin)  was  abolishe 
altogether,  amid  a  storm  of  opposition  from 
Conservatives. 

Since  this  time  the  education  question  has 
constantly  to  the  fore,  and  the  controversy  has 
become  milder  as  the  years  have  passed.     Chan 
in   the  national  life  have  taken  place :  contemn 
raneously  the  peasantry  have  learnt  to  feel  tt| 
strength,  and  a  lower  middle  class,  equally  dei 
cratic  and  strongly  imbued  with  commercial  n 
has  gradually  come  into  existence. 

In  1896,  while  in  England  we  were  fighting 
Sir  John  Gorst's  ill-fated  Bill,  the  Norweg 
Storthing  was  busy  over  similar  questions, 
we  read  of  undue  separation  between  elemeoti 
and  secondary  education,  to  the  detriment  of  bol 
of  the  overlapping  thereby  engendered,  of  I 
length  of  time  spent  over  classics,  of  the  reaso 
for  and  against  mixed  education,  we  feel  as  if 
must  have  stumbled  on  the  report  of  a  "  Meeti 
to  consider  the  Education  Bill  "  in  one  of  our 
English  newspapers.  But  here  the  similarity 
In  England,  education  prabiemsare  decided /w 
people  ;  in  Norway,  they  are  decided  by  the  peoi 
for  themselves,  and,  naturally,  the  results  are  di 
ferent.  There  is  certainly  no  hesitation,  no"tal 
ing  the  line  of  least  resistance,"  about  the  Bill  as 
passed  in  the  Storthing  in  1896. 

Latin  was  abolished  altogether  from  all  schools 
supported  by  public  money,  and  schools  were 
established  in  the  following  gradation  : — 

fi)  Elementary  and  secondary  education  was 
united  by  making  the  "  folke "  (elementary> 
schools  the  beginning  of  education  for  all,  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

(2)  This  was  followed  by  the  "  middel "  (lower 
secondary)  school,  also  common  to  all,  and,  iii<e 
the   "  folke,"   teaching  both  girls   and    boys  to- 1 
gether. 

(3)  Then    came    the    "  gymnasium  "    (high 
secondary)  intended  for  the  higher  classes,  ini 
far  as  they  only  can  afford  to  keep  their  child 
unemployed  after  the   14   to   15  years  of   apl 
which  they  would  have  left  the  "  middel  "  sc 
The  gymnasium  is  divided  into  "  sides,"  and,/ 
the  present  time  only,  Latin  may  take  the  place! 
some  other  subject,  but  as  the  gymnasia  proB' 
to  prepare  pupils  of  both  sexes  for  the  UniveratJ 
and  as  no  one  proposes  to  do  away  with  its  cla 
cal   teaching,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  an^ 
Latin  edict  can  be  carried   out,  in   its  enti 
even  in  the  future. 

Norway  appears   to  be  happily  free   from 
"  religious    difficulty " ;     there    is    a    Consdt 
clause,  allowing  parents  to  withdraw  their 
ren  if  they  choose,  and  subject  to  this,  religitf 
instruction  according  to  the  established    Chu" 
is  given  in  all  the  schools  and  is  subject  to 
supervision  of  the  clergy.     The  account  of  e 
cation   in    Norway  which  we    have   briefly  si 
marised  is  given  in  detail  in  the  voluine  before  i 
and  will  well  repay  the  careful  study  of  all 
are  interested  in  the  subject. 
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TWO   VIEWS   OF    EDUCATION.' 

EDUCATION  is  in  the  air.     Even  your  ruan  in 
the  street  has  views  on  the  subject.     What 
with   speeches   in   and   out  of   Parliament, 
ariicles — leading    and    otherwise — in    newspapers 
kind  reviews,  and  the  new  books  which  follow  one 
rknother  with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  ail  dealing 
with  education,  it  would  really  seem  that  we  are, 
as  a  nation,  awaking  to  the  fact  that  a  people's 
well-being  is  a  measure  of  the  individual  intelli- 
gence of  its  units.      Would  that  this  awakening 
were   true !      But    the   warning,    "  use   not    vain 
epetilions,"   applies   here :    and   there    is    grave 
nger,  now  education  is  fashionable  in  the  politi- 
'a\  world,   that  over  much  speaking   may   usurp 
the  place  of  that  earnest,  patient  endeavour  which 
IS  necessary  if  our  national   education   is  to  get 
ati&factorily  re-organised.      The   manufacture  of 
liystems  of  education  and  of  schemes  for  the  co- 
irdination  of  primary,  secondary,  and  university 
ducation  is  easy  enough — on  paper,  but  theoretical 
^ans  are  apt  to  come  to  grief  when  tried  by  the 
TCry-day  standard  of  what  is  practicable  in  the 
Khool. 
But  though   many  of  the   books   dealing  with 
rious  aspects  of   education    recently  published 
ire  of  doubtful  utility,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
f  Benson's  little  volume  will  prove  of  great  assist- 
'  anc*  to   youthful   graduates    beginning   work   as 
schoolmasters.     There  is  little  in  his  pages  which 
*ill  not   have    occurred    to   every   public-school 
iiaster  of  ten  years'  experience,  at  some  time  or 
oiher  in  his  career;  but  there  are  conclusions  that 
We  believe  most  schoolmasters  will    have  grown 
out  of  before  twenty  years  of  teaching  have  been 
wcoraplished.     One  of  these  is  scepticism  as  to 
[the  value  of  training  for  teachers.     It  is  true  that 
M.Benson  writes  for  the  masters  in  "  good  public 
ichools,"  and,  after  all,  these  constitute  but  a  small 
lotion  of  the  great  army  of  teachers,  and  it  may 
sthat  Mr.  Benson  is  only  sceptical  of  tlie  value 
training  for  this  small  minority,  and  not  for  the 
ajority  of  schoolmasters.     '*  Training  can  never 
ike  a  man  an  effective  teacher,"  we  are  told, 
his  is  true  enough  ;  but  training  of  a  sensible 
jtind  will  improve  even  the  man  who  is  a   born 
acher,  and  save  the  pedagogic  genius  from  un- 
ssary  expenditure  of  energy.     But  more  im- 
irtant  than  this ;  since  there  are  many  schools 
few   born  teachers,  training   will   give   us   a 
'  fcpply  of  eflfective  schoolmasters  who,  without  this 
probation  period  of  guidance,  would  be  miserable 
I  men  vainly  trying  to  do  what  they  have  undertaken 
toiccomplish. 

This  difference  of  opinion  notwithstanding,  we 
lave  read  Mr.  Benson's  book  with  the  greatest 
"ttrest.  It  is  practical,  interesting  and  sympa- 
^etic.      It  would  save  headmasters  a  deal   of 
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trouble  and  anxiety  to  place  a  copy  of  the  volume 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  without  any  previous 
experience  beginning  to  teach  in  their  schools. 

Mr,  Haldane  discusses  education  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  man  of  affairs  who  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  educational  systems  of 
other  countries.  In  the  first  two  of  the  five 
addresses  inctuded  in  his  book,  education  alone  is 
dealt  with,  while  in  the  remaining  three,  "  Federal 
Constitutions,"  "  The  Appellate  Courts,''  and 
"  Science  and  Religion,"  are  the  subjects  under 
consideration.  Mr.  Haldane  rightly  insists  that 
no  fruitful  instruction  of  a  higher  technical,  or 
university,  standard 'can  be  given  in  the  absence 
of  a  good  foundation  of  a  general  secondary  edu- 
cation. He  also  makes  it  clear  that  nothing  but 
harm  results  from  trying  to  keep  elementary, 
secondary  and  university  education  in  separate 
water-tight  compartments.  These  grades  must 
imperceptibly  graduate  the  one  into  the  other, 
and  one  thing  which  will  help  to  do  this  is  a  freer 
intercourse  between  teachers  of  all  kinds.  We 
commend  these  broad-minded  addresses  to  other 
politicians. 


THE    STORY    OF    THE     BRITISH     CON- 
STITUTION.' 

TO  quote  the  words  of  the  preface,  this  is  "  an 
attempt  briefly  to  set  forth  the  main  results 
of  modern  historical  research  in  a  form 
acceptable  to  the  general  reader,"  which  "  may  be 
useful  also  to  students  as  a  preliminary  to  more 
exact  and  detailed  work."  It  is  for  such  students 
and  for  teachers  that  "  a  list  of  leading  dates  has 
been  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  book  included  in 
the  Appendix,"  along  with  some  extracts  from 
authorities. 

Mrs.  Dale  has  certainly  given  us  a  readable 
account  of  the  development  of  our  institutions 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  date  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill.  The  men  and  measures  of  past 
times  are  made  to  live,  and  many  parallels  are 
made  with  modern  ideas.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  to  teach  history  without  having  given 
special  study  to  the  subject  will  find  much  that  is 
enlightening,  and  many  suggestions  that  will  help 
them  to  understand  what  is  often  obscure  in  the 
ordinary  text-books.  But,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
dates  in  the  text,  and  to  the  author's  habit  of 
making  introductory  remarks  to  the  various  periods, 
the  reader  will  often  be  confused  as  to  the  order  of 
events.  No  authorities  are  ever  referred  to,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  know  how  far  the  results  of 
modern  research  are  really  embodied  in  the  work. 
For  feudal  times,  Mrs.  Dale  has  certainly  escaped 
saying  anything  which  conflicts  seriously  with  the 
latest  books  ;  but  she  misinterprets  William  I.'s 
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ordinance  on  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  she  post- 
dates the  introduction  of  scutage,  she  allows  John 
to  sign  Magna  Carta,  and  she  apparently  ignores 
the  saving  clauses  of  Confirmatio  Cartarum. 
Similarly  she  still  believes  in  the  conflict  between 
merchant  gilds  and  craft  gilds,  and  in  the  whole- 
sale Tudor  establishment  of  grammar  schools. 
From  incidental  phrases  we  gather  that  she  writes 
from  the  moderate  Anglican  point  of  view,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  she  does 
not  clearly  distinguish  between  Puritan  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  "  Independent " 
separatists  therefrom.  She  attributes  "  prophesy- 
ings"  to  the  latter,  and  the  "  Mayflower"  voyage 
to  the  former.  After  1688,  the  thought  of  the 
growth  of  Greater  Britain  seems  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  invasion  into  a  professedly  "  constitutional " 
history  of  much  military  and  diplomatic  matter 
which  confuses  the  story,  and  the  new  commercial 
attitude  of  England  towards  the  colonies  is  mis- 
interpreted. There  are  a  fair  number  of  meta- 
phors used  to  help  in  the  explanation  of  insti- 
tutions. Sometimes  these  are  confused,  as  when 
"  fabrics  hang,"  or  "  gold  is  mingled  with  sand," 
or  when  "  inanimate  nature  chooses  to  interfere." 
.\nd  finally,  the  book  is  not  entirely  free  from  the 
old  bias  which  we  may  best  describe  as  the  "  1832- 
Wbig"  tradition,  which  uses  too  freely  the  words 
"nation"  and  "people,"  which  ante-dates  the 
powers  of  Parliament,  and  represents  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  as  an  obviously  necessary  change.  It 
leads  to  such  statements  as  that  "  a  student  of  the 
English  constitution  is  bound  to  condemn  despots 
and  all  their  ways,"  and  yet  to  praise  the  "  popu- 
lar despotism  of  Elizabeth."  But,  with  all  its 
defects,  and  a  want  of  definiteness  is  among  them, 
we  welcome  this  latest  attempt  to  popularise  the 
story  of  the  British  constitution. 


GEORGE    HERIOT'S    HOSPITAL.' 

THE  name  of  this  ancient  school  will  be  new 
to  most  who  live  south  of  the  Tweed;  and 
they  will  regret  that  their  first  news  of  it 
comes  when  it  has  ceased  to  be.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  unpromising  signs  of  the  day  that  reformers 
are  so  ready  to  end  instead  of  mending,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  traditions  of  centuries  to  a  sudden 
access  of  zeal.  Here  was  an  old  school,  housed  in 
a  handsome  building  like  a  college  quadrangle,  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  city,  which  might  in  judicious 
hands  have  risen  to  real  fame  ;  and  it  is  gone,  why 
does  not  appear  in  these  pages,  but  gone  it  is. 
There  were  abuses,  no  doubt ;  the  masters  may 
have  been  of  the  incompetent,  the  discipline  harsh, 
the  life  rough  ;  yet  these  things  were  once  true  of 


*  **  George  Hcriot's  HOTpilaL"  Mrmoin  of  a  Modem  Monk,  being 
reminiscences  of  life  in  ihc  Ho^piul.  By  Clcmcnl  B.  L)unn,  M.D.Kdin. 
The  Ho«pila!  described  from  An  architectural  htandpoinl  by  Hip))olyte  J. 
Blanc,  K.S.A..  F.R.I. b.A.,  illtuirated  with  inea<>ured  drawing...  by 
R.  Sbekleton  Balfour,  A.K.I.H.A,,  and  a  full  collection  of  the  >laiops' 
Marks  on  the  buildinif  by  the  late  Sir  Jatncs  Gowans.  Memoir  of  F,  W, 
Bedford,  n.C.l.,  LL.D.,  the  last  Hou>e  (.oveinor.  By  Maior  Charles 
Henry  Bedford,  with  J'urtrait.  an  pp.  (Edinburgh:  K,  and  S. 
Livincstoiie.) 


alt  schools.     If  the  scheme  of  the  sch^ 

remodelled,  so  that  the  old  foundation^ 
nucleus,  and  other  boys  were  admitted  I 
of  fees,  great  things  might  have  been 
Heriot's  Hospital.  However,  it  is  tod 
lament ;  and  we  can  only  express  our 
with  the  interesting  record  which  is  hei 
to  us.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  more  comd 
was  not  attempted,  and  the  reminisces 
in  ;  but  perhaps  that  may  yet  be  doii 
The  hospital  has  its  crop  of  amual 
the  master  who  thought  "  divers  disd 
those  incident  to  the  sponge-fished 
gatherer  ;  the  bent  pins  on  the  ma$ 
the  thousand  and  one  monkey-tricks  '( 
boy's  diabolical  ingenuity.  To  one  i 
the  orderly  schools  of  to-day,  the  sB 
dyism  which  used  to  be  universal  v 
ordinary  thing.  Then,  again,  therd 
names,  such  as  the  Knaps,  and  od 
"  One  of  the  Knaps'  laws,  as  inexoi 
Medes  and  Persians,  was  that  if  anj 
appeared  in  the  square  wearing  a] 
every  boy  must  touch  wood  and  whisti 
name  of  wonder,  why  ?  But  imagine  t! 
delight  of  the  boys  in  a  master  who  aH 
white  hat  in  summer.  He  never  fo 
reason  for  the  hubbub  which  greeted  hisl 
Was  there  ever  another  school  in . 
plunged  into  their  morning  bath  thr 
door  in  the  room  above  ?  But  we 
adding  just  one  word  in  commendatic 
cellent  architectural  drawings.  The  < 
Cnossos  will  be  interested  to  learn  tha 
Mason's  Marks  is  his  "  sacred  Double  4 
Heriot's  Hospital  the  true  Labyrinth  j 


THE    CHAR.\CTFR    OF   TIB] 

IN  this  book,  Mr.  Tarver  tries  t 
Tiberius  was  the  best,  as  he  has 
ablest  of  Roman  emperors,  and  thai 
view  of  him  is  due  to  the  misrepres 
Tacitus  and  of  local  gossip.  We  m 
once  that  the  vices  ascribed  to  hirn 
exaggerated,  and  that  they  are  expla 
by  the  fact  that  Tacitus  draws  upon; 
personal  enemies,  such  as  the  younget 
That  profound  dissimulation  whichi 
ascribed  to  him  may  not  have  been  pra 
earlier  years,  but  may  have  been  for 
later  by  circumstances  or  by  mental 
He  may  have  been,  probably  was,  a 
loving  husband  to  Vipsania ;  he  may 
disinterested  public  man,  who  undi 
only  because  he  thought  it  to  be  hi 
against  his  own  desire  ;  the  friendship 
and  Caius  and  Germanicus  may  havi 
and  the  murders  fathered  upon  him  oi 


I"Tilieriu.i  the  Tyrnnl."     By  J,  C   T»rv»f.    4J»  | 
155.  net. 
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■i\  all.  And  yet  it  is  possible  that  in  his  later 
years  the  disillusionment  of  Hfe  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment, together  with  the  awful  burden  of 
empire,  may  liave  unhinged  his  intellect  and 
brought  out  those  hideous  vices  which  are  con- 
nected with  his  name.  Whilst  admitting  freely  his 
^teat  ability  as  general  and  administrator,  and 
even  the  malicious  distortion  of  facts  by  Tacitus 
(of  which  Mr.  Tarver  gives  many  proofs),  it  is  im- 
possible to  accept  the  picture  of  almost  superhuman 
excellence  which  is  here  offered  to  us  in  place  of 
the  equally  incredible  monster  of  iniquity. 

But  although  we  must  not  accept  Mr.  Tar\er's 
defence  in  full,  yet  the  book  is  welcome  on  several 
counts.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  useful  correcti\  e  to 
,  Tacitus,  and  deserves  to  be  pondered  by  those  who 
study  Tacitus  in  a  critical  spirit.  Again :  it 
abounds  in  racy  and  lively  pictures  of  Roman 
society,  and  especially  of  the  underground  intrigues 
which,  if  true  (and  there  is  likely  to  be  irulh  in 
theni),  go  far  to  explain  much  that  is  otherwise 
mysterious.  Finally,  Mr.  Tarver's  appreciation  of 
political  forces  is  just.  We  have  not  seen  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  equestrian  order  so  well 
Uought  out  before — that  order  which  Mr.  Tarver 
calls  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Empire.  The  sketch 
of  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  rela- 
tions of  people,  Senate,  and  Emperor,  are  all  well 
done.  And  we  must  not  fail  to  add  that  Mr. 
Tarver's  own  style  is  full  of  that  humour,  although 
litre  rather  tart  in  flavour,  which  forms  the  charm 
of  his  "  Observations  of  a  Foster  Parent." 


NATURE    NOTES    FOR    AUGUST. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Steward,  M.A.(Oxon.) 
Piincipal  of  Salisbury  Training  College. 

klnal  Life. — On  August  1st  the  close  time  for  birds  ends. 
«sn)  of  the  wadeis  begin  to  return  from  tdeir  qyarters  in 
"«  tJttemc  North,  such  as  the  Knot  and  the  Grey  Plover, 
»littc  they  have  been  breeding.  Swifts,  the  last  of  the 
Si««llows  to  come,  are  the  first  to  go.  All  adult  Cuckoos  leave, 
Mne  yiiung  birds  remaining  till  October. 
Aujust  i2lh.  Grouse  shooting  begins. 

l<t«n  Sandpiper  revisits  us.  Young  broods  of  Blackcock 
l>«r«l  in  New  Forest.  Sand  Martins  assemble  in  ihousinds  on 
'■'tui.h  wires  and  roost  in  withy  beds-,  in  which  haunts  the 
11  Lby  Kalcon  may  be  seen  attacking  them. 

Aliont  this  time  birds  of  prey,  as  owls,  abandon  their  young 
'<'lli«irown  exertions  to  procure  food. 

Mule  the  two  classes  of  Wasps,  Solitary  and  Social.     Find 
^-  ncsi-heaps   of  the   great    Wood-ant.     Read    Lubbock   on 
Ants  "  and  observe  their  habits. 

ttioakO\oiy.—Bii//er/lies.—Look  for  The  Painted  Lady 
(ikiilli.!.,  road-)  ;  Purple  Emperor  (woods,  carrion) ;  Azure 
ftiK,  Argi'ilus ;  the  rjrc  Cambctwell  Beauty  comes  over  to 
tngland  from  the  Continent  when  strong  east-winds  blow  ; 
ted  Admiral,  Brown  Hair  Streak,  Brown  Argun,  Peatl 
Skipper,  and  Clouded  Yellow  (clover  fields). 

.\mong   the    Molhi    may    be    found     Dusky    Swallow,    Dun 
f  iKiimao,  De&th's  Head  Hawk  (at  rest  on  palings)  ;  Tryphcuna, 


fimbria,  subscqua  and  orlxjna;  Copper  and  Straw  Underwing, 
the  Mouse,  Feathered  Gothic,  White  Spotted  Pinion  (C. 
Diffiiiii),  August  Thorn,  Vapour  Moth,  Red  Underwing, 
Tissue  Moth. 

The  following  Larvxt  may  be  found : — On  Paflars,  Poplar 
Hawk,  D.  Furcula,  Bifida  and  Vinula ;  Red  Underwing  and 
White  Satin  M.  On  Ifitlows,  Camberwell  Beauty  B.,  Purple 
Emperor  Butterfly,  Eyed  Hawk  Molh  (and  on  apple-trees),  , 
Small  Elephant,  Red  Underwing,  Ta.niocampa ,  Xylocampa, 
White  Satin  Moth.  Lime,  Lime  Hawk  Moth.  Mfech,  Lobster 
Moth.  Privet,  Privet  Hawk  Molh.  Hofis,  Comma  Butterfly. 
Broom,  H-Psi  Moth.  Thislles,  Painted  Lady  Bultertly,  Shark 
Moth.  Bcdslraw,  Small  Elephant  Moth,  Hummingbiid  Hawk, 
M.  ocellata.  Nettles,  Camberwell  Beauty  Butterfly,  Comma 
Bultertly,  Spotted  Buflf  Moth,  A.  Triplasia.  Plantain,  Wood 
Tiger.  I'ioUts,  Frilillaries.  Small  Bimhveeii,  Convolvulus 
Hawk.  Reeds,  Plusia  F.  Mint,  Pyrausta  P.  (on  wood  of 
forest  trees)  Leopard  Moth ;  (the  trunks  of  large  trees)  Goat 
Moth. 

Plant  Life.—Now  are  in  flower  on  various  heaths  the 
S.  John's  Worts,  Campanulas,  Veronicas,  Slachys  (5  kinds), 
Calaminls  (3),  Composites,  Uinbellifera-,  Bedstraws,  and  Hemp- 
netlles,  as  well  as  Marjoram,  Catmints,  Horebound,  Netllcworl, 
Orobanche  minor,  Soapworl,  Bladder  campion,  Navelwort 
(walls).  Purple  Loosestrife,  Wild  Mignonette,  Rock  Rose, 
Creeping  Cinquefoil,  Colchicum  or  autumn  crocus,  Evening 
Primrose.  Look  in  ih:  woods  for  Betony  and  Winter  Green  ; 
in  boggy  places  and  streiims  for  Herb  Bennet,  Droscra,  Bog 
Ashoiiel,  Lathyrus  paluslris,  Bog  Pimpernel,  Yellow  Marsh 
Saxifrage,  Knitted  Spurrey,  Persicaiia  Bistort,  Water 
Germander  ;  and  by  sea-shore  and  salt  marshes.  Sea  Holly, 
Samphire  (cliti^i),  Thrift,  Sea  Lavender,  Slatice  Reticulata 
(marshes  E.  Anglia),  Erodium  m.'uitimum,  Portland  Spurge, 
?.oitera  marina  and  Sea  Purslane.  The  Ueptford  Pink,  Irish 
Menziesia,  Scottish  Asphodel  and  several  Sedum  flower  in 
this  month. 
Folk-lore  :— 

All  the  tears  St.  Swilhun  can  cry, 

St.  Bartlemy's  mantle  wipes  them  dry. 

St.  Barthi»U>me*  (August  24th) 

Brings  the  cold  dew. 

L'  the  24tfa  of  August  be  fair  and  clear, 

Then  hope  for  a  prosperous  autumn  that  year. 


AN    INQUIRY    INTO    THE    SLOPE    AND 
STYLES   OF   WRITING.' 

The  following  discussion  is  based  partly  on  experiments  and 
partly  on  the  general  principles  of  psychology  and  facts  cf 
experience. 

Habits  to  be  Encouraged. 

Children,  in  first  learning  to  write,  u&e  the  finger  and  wrist 
movements.  Such  movements  by  their  small  hands  produce  very 
small  letters,  and  the  teacher  must  give  a  great  deal  of  attention 
tu  the  movement  of  the  full  arm  in  order  to  train  the  child  to 
make  use  of  the  movements  which  permit  the  formation  of 
larger  letters.  The  lull-aim  movement  when  the  elbow  is 
resting  on  the  desk,  for  which  we  have  used  the  term  full-arm 
movement  with  rest,  is  much  muie  rapid  than  the  linger  and 
wrist  movement.     One  of  the  subjects  in  some  of  the  expert- 

I  Abalracted  from  a  pnper  by  Dr.  Cloyfl  N.  McAllister,  published  lit 
Stuiliti  /rem  Ike  Vale  Hiyduilogical  LatwnWry,  vul.  viii.,  copies  of 
whicti  ca.i  tic  oblaiticil  from  Messrs.  Williams  aitd  >torgate,  14,  Hei.rietla 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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mtnts  used  the  forearm  movemcnl  for  wriling  his  signature — 
Ibal  is,  ihe  sidelo-side  swing  of  (he  forearm — the  direction 
of  the  line  of  wriling  is  nearly  toward  the  body,  or  mor; 
exactly  in  line  with  the  forearm.  A  backward  movement  uf 
Ihe  whole  arm  carries  the  hand  along  the  line,  while  the  side- 
lo-side motion  of  the  wrist  and  forearm  makes  the  separate 
strokes.  The  top  of  the  paper,  for  this  form  of  movement, 
must  be  inclined  to  the  right.  This  movement  produces 
wriling  with  very  sharp  angles.  It  is  certainly  an  easy  move- 
ment, but  Ihe  head  will  be  inclined  toward  the  right  to  make 
the  reading  easier  for  the  oblique  position  of  the  paper.  The 
straight  middle  position  for  the  paper  would  cause  ihe  elbow 
10  be  pushed  outward  and  lorward,  so  that  Ihe  forearm  may 
be  parollel  with  ihe  bottom  edge  of  ihc  paper ;  this  encouiages 
stooping  uf  the  shoulders,  and  necessitates  bending  the  head 
forward  so  that  the  chin  is  pressed  closely  lo  the  throat,  com- 
pressing the  air  passages.  Such  a  position  cannot  be  used  in 
the  schools,  and  we  question  the  value  of  using  it  even  for 
(adults.  The  finger  and  wrist  movement  permits  round  forms 
for  Ihe  letters,  and  so  a  more  legible  hand  ;  it  is  very  much 
slower  than  Ihe  full-arm  movement  with  rest,  requiring  not  less 
than  l6  per  cent,  more  time  than  those  movements,  so  that  the 
loss  of  time  in  producing  the  writing  doubtless  balances  the 
gain  in  legibility. 

Experience  has  shown  the  teachers  of  penmanship  thai 
neither  movement,  by  itself,  should  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  ;  if  used  in  combination,  the  freedom  of  the  forearm 
can  be  united  with  Ihe  more  delicate  touch  and  shaping  puwcr 
of  the  fingers,  enabling  the  writer  lo  execute  easily  and  rapidly, 
with  less  fatigue  than  with  either  movement  separately.  For 
small  children,  the  greatest  attention  should  be  given  lo 
developing  a  good  full-arm  movement.  Even  with  much  care 
in  this  direction  Ihe  lingers  will  be  used  largely.  This  means 
of  course  that  the  elbow  is  lo  rest  upon  the  desk.  The  child  is 
unable  to  coordinate  properly  Ihe  movements  of  the  arm. 
If  the  arm  does  not  rest  upon  the  desk,  it  will  be  held  lightly 
to  the  sides  of  the  l>ody  in  order  to  aid  in  the  control  of  the 
movement.  After  Ihe  arm  has  been  well  trained,  the  rest  will 
often  be  considered  not  necessary.  The  trunk  of  the  body 
should  be  inclined  a  little  forward,  the  back  straight,  the 
upper  arms  hanging  nearly  vertical ;  the  breast  not  touching 
the  front  edge  of  Ihe  desk.  If  the  desk  is  sulTicienlly  low,  this 
permits  an  easy  position  for  writing.  The  head,  inclined 
slightly  forward,  should  not  be  brought  too  close  to  the 
writing.  The  left  forearm  should  be  so  placed  that  it  will 
make  an  angle  of  alwut  60°  with  the  right  forearm.  All  the 
larger  movemenls  should  l>e  made  with  the  full  arm,  also  all 
of  the  strokes  directly  up  and  down.  The  fingers  should  aid 
in  furmiiig  the  turns,  producing  thereby  broader  turns  than 
the  full  arm  movements  alone  would  tend  to  produce. 

Training  Preliminary  to  Writing. 

The  preliminary  training  of  the  child  should  lie  to  give  it 
perfect  control  of  Ihe  hand.  Clay  modelling  in  the  kinder- 
garten is  available  for  this  purpose.  This  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  use  of  the  brush.  Most  children  have  ihe  slate 
Of  lead  pencil  placed  in  their  hands  nl  the  start.  The  slate  or 
lead  |>encil  rcrjuiies  a  firm  grip  and  some  pressure  in  order  to 
pro<)uce  friction  enough  to  make  the  path  of  the  point  visible. 
The  habit  thus  formed  of  gripping  Ihe  pencil  is  seldom 
eradicated. 

The  narrow  path  of  the  (>encil  |<erniit$  small  figures,  Ihe 
wrist  or  edge  of  the  palm  near  the  little  finger  rests  upon  the 
table,  and  the  hand  is  moved  by  short,  limping  steps  along  the 
line.  The  broader  path  of  Ihe  biush  makes  a  small  figure  or 
character  impossible  for  Ihe  small  bands,  and  a  large  full-arm 


movement  is  easily  acquired.  By  the  continued 
brush  a  higher  degree  of  muscular  sensitiveness  is 
child  soon  learns  to  make  finer  and  more  regular  1 
bright  colours  and  solid  figures  produced  by  the  b 
much  more  interest  to  the  child  than  the  empty  01 
duced  by  a  pencil.  No  attempt  should  be  made  10  1 
until  the  child  has  acquired  a  fair  degree  of  com 
movemenls  of  the  arm.  This  should  be  followed  b) 
large  letters  with  the  bru.sh,  care  being  taken  to  si 
forms  of  the  letters  are  properly  impressed  upon  the  1 

The  use  of  the  pen  will  follow  naturally  from 
brush  does  not  require  a  hard  grip,  and  the  pen  w 
lightly.  Soft  pens  and  light  penholders  should  be  u& 
lion  should  be  given  to  ibe  manner  of  holding  thi 
wrist  or  side  of  the  palm  must  not  rest  upon  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  should  support  the  hand, 
used  should  be  a  heavy  black  or  dark  blue,  and  t 
light  yellow. 

The  slate  has  become  a  matter  of  history  at  leai 
American  schools  are  concerned.     The  lead  pencil 
be  used,  but  the  child  should  be  furnished  with  vet] 
The  earlier  training  with  Ihe  brush  and  pen  will 
the  child  how  lo  prevent  rubbing  the  soft  pencil-mi 

The  Beat  Slope  for  Writing. 

The  question  of  economy  in  lime  always  enters 
cussion  of  any  system  of  writing.      By   means    of  < 
it  has  l>een  recognised  that   Ihe    most  rapid  short 
ore  those  made  by  swinging  Ihe  forearm  back  and  fc 
on  Ihe  muscles  below  the  elbow  as  a  pivot. 

The  exact  angle  at  which  the  movements  must  be 
reference  to  the  body  had  not  been  determined  pre 
experiments  here  recorded,  but  the  direction  was  1 
determined  to  cause  the  exponents  of  Ihe  sloping 
writing  to  affirm  that  a  slope  of  48°  permitted  the 
writing. 

Four  positions  of  the  writer  may  be  properly  as 
since  the  demands  of  school  hygiene  are  that  Ihe  fi 
only  should  be  u.'ied,  we  will  consider  that  position 
such  a  position  the  students  are  instructed  to  sit 
front  of  the  desk,  keeping  Ixilb  sides  equally  dist 
The  paper  should  be  turned  so  that  the  bottom  ed| 
angle  of  20°  with  the  edge  of  the  desk.  If  a  slop 
added  to  this  angle  we  find  that  the  down  slrol 
ihe  strokes  determining  the  slant,  are  68*'  from  ll 
axis  or  the  front  line  of  the  body.  The  slope  recon 
general  writing  and  for  instruction  in  the  schools 
in  like  manner  would  mean  an  angle  72'  to  the  hurt 
The  u(i  strokes  of  Ihe  letters  are  made  at  an  ani 
ihe  luise  line,  for  the  angle  $4^  Exceptions  to  t 
found  in  the  case  of  Ihe  ietlers  r  and  s,  Ihe  inili 
which  would  be  at  an  angle  of  39°  to  the  base  line 
the  up  strokes  of  which  should  be  at  45^.  Thus  ih 
vary  from  54"  to  6^'^  from  Ihe  horizont.-il  axis.  Tl 
results  in  great  beauty  is  60°.  The  range  of 
from  68"  to  80''  with  Ihe  horizontal  axis,  accortlii 
or  beauty  is  most  required. 

The  experiments  on  large  movemenls  have  sboi 
tendency  lo  change  the  slope  toward  Ihe  direction 
made.  The  hand  in  Irving  lo  use  a  slope  bet 
48'  would  unconsciously  lake  a  slope  of  from  1 
58°.  The  lines  lying  al  such  small  angles  to  I 
Income  hard  to  distinguish.  The  distances  bet 
are  very  much  diminished  as  the  slant  from 
increased,  and  the  turns,  being  more  and  more 
to  be  angles.  Such  angular  writing  is 
rapidly. 
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If  the  up  strokes  slope  off  from  the  down  strokes  in  the 
letters  mentioned,  the  legibility  is  not  so  great  and  the  illusion 
produced  by  the  copy  is  that  the  down  strokes  slope  backward. 
Such  a  copy  might  cause  the  child  to  write  a  back  hand. 

The  copy  may  show  the  lines  connecting  the  Utters  without 
a  break  in  a  word,  but  we  should  not  insist  that  the  pen  be  not 
raised  during  the  writing  of  the  word  ;  it  doubtless  will  be 
raised,  but  the  downward  strokes  will  meet  the  connecting  lines, 
and  the  child  will  be  aided  in  estimating  the  height  of  the 
letters  and  the  spaces  between  them.  The  position  suggested 
for  the  paper  permits  the  child  to  follow  the  pen  more  easily 
with  the  eye.  With  such  a  manner  of  writing  children  will 
acquire  a  legible  hand  quickly.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
who  leave  the  schools  early  in  the  course  will  be  able  to  write  a 
leijible  hand. 

There  should  be  no  studied  effort  to  disconnect  the  letters. 
Such  an  effort  may  cause  a  full  stop  at  the  close  of  each  letter. 
If  the  hand  has  been  trained  to  a  continuous  movement,  when 
wilting  rapidly  without  any  effort  to  raise  the  pen,  it  will  be 
seen  to  jump  over  the  distance  in  the  upward  strokes  when  (he 
down  strokes  must  retrace  the  path  made  by  the  up  strokes. 
This  manner  of  writing  soon  leads  to  the  omission  of  many  of 
the  connecting  lines.  The  result  is  more  legible  than  before 
these  lines  were  committed,  and  the  speed  is  increased  by  the 
saving  of  time  in  the  rapid  free  movement  of  the  pen. 

The  siies  of  the  letters  should  l>e  reduced  considerably  from 
the  large  copy  placed  before  the  beginners.  Each  pupil  should 
be  allowed  to  make  those  sizes  naturally  agreeable  to  him,  after 
the  forms  of  the  letters  have  been  thoroughly  mastered.  The 
space  between  the  lines  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
appearance  of  crowding,  and  to  permit  paying  no  attention  to 
the  lines. 

The  lines  aie  often  a  means  of  retarding  the  speed,  for  some 
attention  is  given  to  keeping  on  ihem.  If  the  hand  ha*  been 
trained  to  write  on  a  line,  it  will  not  be  a  difTicuk  task  to 
continue  in  a  straight  line  without  the  aid  of  the  ruling. 

When  speed  is  demanded  Irom  the  advanced  pupil,  a  slight 
slanting  of  the  paper  to  the  left  may  be  suggested.  The  move- 
ment in  forming  the  letters  is  now  a  fixed  habit,  and  iheir 
direction  with  reference  to  the  body  will  not  change.  The 
result  is  that  a  slant  between  75"  and  85°  is  now  used  ;  this  is 
legible  and  permits  greater  speed  than  the  strictly  vertical. 

The  question  is  often  asked  :  Is  there  any  valid  objection  to 
leaching  a  back  hand  ?  The  eicperiments  recorded  above  show 
conclusively  that  there  is  at  least  one  valid  objection,  that  is, 
such  a  slant  requires  movements  that  are  comparatively  very 
hard  to  make  and  so  reduces  the  speed  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  must  be  considered  impracticable. 


A  COURSE  OF   ELEMENTARY  AND   EX- 
PERIMENTAL PLANT-PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Communicaltd  ty  Prof.  L.   C.  Miall,  F.R.S.) 

II. — Seeds  and  Seeduncs.' 

Th«  first  part  of  the  "  Course  of  Elementary  and  Experi- 
mental Plant- Physiology,"  of  which  the  following  is  the  second 
instalment,  dealt  with  "  Leaves,"  and  was  prefaced  by  an  intro- 
duction explaining  the  character  of  the  schools  for  which  the 
work  is  suitable,  the  objects  the  authors  have  in  view,  and  the 
general  conditions  under  which  methods  of  teaching  by  inquiry 

1  Tlie  coarse  hAi  htcw  drawn  iip  by  Profc»»or  Percy  Groom,  of  Cooper's 
Hill;  ProfcMor  M.  C.  Pultef,  of  Newcastle;  Mr.  Harold  Wajter.  l^^pet:ror 
of  Science  and  Art  SdiooU;  and  llic  follow  jriii  incmUcr$  of  the  >taff  of  (he 
Vorksbite  Coileae,  ^U.,  Profewor  Miall,  Dr.  W.  G.  Soiiili,  and  Mr.  N. 
Walker. 


are  possible.  Teachers  of  botany  who  have  not  read 
duciion  should  do  so,  and  will  find  it  in  our  issue  for 
1901. 

(1)  Broad  beans  and  wheat  are  suitable  for  a 
of  study.  Plant  in  wet  sawdust,'  four  weeks  befoi 
lesson,  enough  seeds  of  each  kind  to  supply  every 
the  class.  Provide  a  similar  quantity  of  Ibird-wec 
week,  and  first-week  seedlings  for  following  lessons,  1 
that  each  is  ready  on  the  very  day  when  it  is  tu  be 
April  and  May  are  the  most  suitable  months. 

If  we  take  two  plants,  and  four  stages  of  each,  th< 
eight  seedlings  to  be  examined  by  every  pupil.  Shot 
too  many,  take  only  the  bean  in  the  first  instance,  an 
the  wheat  to  a  later  part  of  the  course. 

(2)  Take  a  number  of  dry  beans,  and  find  out 
water  must  be  added  to  them  to  make  up  the  volume 
Place  the  beans  in  wet  sawdust  for  three  days ;  again 
how  much  water  is  required  to  make  up  to  too  c.c. 
the  difference  indicate  ? 

(3)  Study  the  whole  series  of  seedlings  one  by  one, 
oldest  first,  and  working  back  to  the  seedlings  of  1 
growth.     Let  each  pupil  draw  his  own  seedlings  to  1 

(4)  Note  the  parts  of  a  bean  seedling,  its  seed  lot 
dons),  primary  root  (radicle),  and  primary  stem 
Study  the  rootlets  ond  their  arrangement.  Ma 
measurement  of  the  successive  internodes  of  the  stei 
of  expansion.  Why  are  the  rootlets  arranged  in  verl 
See  whether  any  light  is  thrown  upon  the  questi( 
sections  of  the  root. 

(5)  What  are  the  most  obvious  differences  betwi 
seedling  and  a  wheat  seedling  ?  Do  not  prematun 
class  what  are  the  differences  between  a  monocotyle 
a  dicotyledonous  seedling  ;  that  is  to  lose  an  opporti 

(6)  Study  .1  bean  seed  soaked  in  water  for  two  da 
a  dry  bean.  Observe  the  seed  coat,  the  place  of  atL 
what  ?),  the  place  where  the  pollen  tube  entered  (h 
be  discovered  by  the  class  ?),  the  parts  within  the  ae 
the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged. 

(7)  Study  a  grain  of  wheat  in  the  same  way,  com 
every  particular  with  the  bean  seed.  Observe  that 
the  ovary  (pericarp)  is  here  completely  adherent  to  tb 
Note  the  deep  furrow  running  along  one  side  of  ll 
the  lase  of  the  opposite  side  is  the  cmbr)-o.  At  Itn 
of  the  grain  is  a  tittle  tuft  of  hairs  (what  are  these?] 
grain  with  a  prominent  embryo.  Grains  just  ripe,  f 
alcohol,  ate  best ;  but  dry  grains,  softened  for  t» 
water,  will  do.  With  a  mounted  needle  remove  I 
and  testa  overlying  the  embryo.  This  will  expose 
and  plumule.  Carefully  remove  the  embryo  from  t 
inserting  the  point  of  the  needle  beneath  the  upper 
embryo.  Behind  the  plumule  and  radicle  the  shiel 
ledon  will  be  noticed,  with  its  smooth  outer  face 
applied  to  the  food  cells  (endosperm).  Examine  wi 
lens  the  cavity  left  in  the  grain  after  the  removal  off 
Scratch  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  and  determine  what 
diately  beneath. 

Cut  through  another  grain,  so  as  to  halve  the  e 
study  the  parts  with  a  lens.  The  radicle  will  be  se 
towards  the  mictopyle  at  the  very  base  of  the  grail 
haps,  the  apex  of  the  stem  with  two  or  three  11 
leaves.  A  transparent,  stained  section  will  show  lb« 
clearly.  Notice  in  the  section  a  minute  scale  arisii 
side  of  the  embryo  opposite  to  that  which  bean  the 
and  at  about  the  same  level.  What  is  this  scale? 
second  cotyledon.     What  is  there  above  the  embiro 


1  The  txix  should  \k  a  fool  dtcp,  lo  allow  MiScifm  1 
nuliclcs  of  the  bean.',. 
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chief  part  of  the  grain  ?      Is  there  any  store  of  food  in  a  wheat 
I  grain  ?    If  so,  of  what  kind,  and  where  situated  ? 

(8)  Enquire  what  becomes  of  the  food  reserves  during  the 
germinition  of  a  seed .  If  starch,  once  pre->enl,  disappears,  to 
whu  cm  its  disappearance  be  attributed?  What  caused  the 
diappearance  of  starch  in  the  green  leaf?  Is  the  same  ex- 
plMUtion  applicable  here  ?  How  can  the  disappearance  of  the 
ituch  from  the  seed  be  made  visible  ?  Take  a  bean  seedling  in 
which  the  stem  has  begun  lo  push  vigorously  ;  cut  thin  sections 
ihioogh  a  cotyledon,  and  look  out  for  corroded  starch-grains. 
Tate  a  wheat  seedling,  whose  first  leaf  has  pushed  out,  make 
actions  of  the  food  reserve,  and  see  if  any  corroded  starch- 
pjinsare  present.  While  starch  disappears  from  the  embryo 
uiietd,  it  often  forms  elsewhere.  Try  to  find  it  in  the  bean 
ind  wheal  seedlings. 

(9)  Which  grows  most  vigorously  in  a  young  seedling, 
tht  stem  (plumule)  or  root  (radicle),  and  why?  Which  fiist 
merges  from  the  seed  coat  ?  Study  the  elongation  of  the  radicle. 
Fm  this  purpose,  take  two  or  three  beans  with  radicles  an 
inch  (25  mm.)  long.  Mark  the  radicles  with  transverse 
Wiun  ink  lines,  2  mm.  apart.  Keep  under  conditions  favour- 
»lJe  to  growtli'  for  several  days.  Then  note  the  distance  of 
Ike  marks,    and    see  in    what    region   growth  has  been  most 

I  npid. 

(10)  The  fine  hairs  on  the  radicle  must  have  been  frequently 
[aouced    by    this    time ;    let    us   examine  them   more  carefully, 
a  number  of  seedlings  of  mustard  on  wet  flannel.     On 
that  part  of  the  radicle  are  root  hairs  to  be  found  ?    Why  are 
ere  none  on   the    root  tip?      How  can  we   prove   that   their 
uialion  is  limited  ?     Make  out  the  region  of  root  liairs  in  an 
>ld  seedling  of  bean.     What  is  the  use  of  root  hairs  ?     Have 
key  any  power  of  6xing  the  plant?— any  power  of  absorbing 
•let? — any  power  of  absorbing  solids?     See  whether  the  toot 
lirs  adhere  to  the  Hannel.     If  so,  try  to  discover  how.     See 
ether  seedlings  can  absorb  some  of  a  weak  solution  of  eosin 
vater,  or  finely  powdered  carmine. 
Collect  from  what  has  now  been  seen  a  general  statement  as 
I  the  uses  of  root  hairs. 

(II)  The   path   of  the  water  in  the   root   may  be  shown  by 

spending  a  seedling  with  the  lower  hall  of  its  root  in  a  0'5 

cent,  solution  of  Hoffman's  violet  for  two  or  three  hours. 

I  remove  the  seedling,  and  cut  across  the  root  a  little  dis- 

:  above  the  coloured  part.     Examine  the  cut  surface  with  a 

t  lens. 

the  radicle  of  a  fresh  seedling  rest  on  litmus  paper.     Is 

le  any  change  of  colour  ?    If  so,  what  does  it  indicate  ? 

12)  Grow  some  seedlings  inearth  laid  upon  a  slab  of  polished 

The  tracks  of  the  roots  will  be   marked  by  a  slight 

sioD  of  the  poliihed  surface.     What  conclusion  is  to  be 

■wn  from  this  ? 

(13)  At  a  certain  point  in  its  growth  some  part  of  the  seedling 
gieen,   but   at    first   there  is  no  green  to  be  seen  m  it. 

at  difference  docs  it  make  lo  the  living  seedling  whether  it 

gteeo    tissues   or   not  ?       Devise   an    experiment   to  show 

beiUcr  (a)  a  seedling  devoid  of  green  tissues,  and  (lij  a  seed- 

pocsosiog  green  tissue,  can  fix  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 

(14)  Let    us   next   investig.ite    the   conditions    necessary    for 
fmitulion.     Take  a  number  of  large  bottles,   and  put   into 

two   beans  with  enough  sawdust  to  cover  them.      Letter 
bottle,  and  treat  as  described  below.     Except  wheic  other- 
directed,  the  seeds  are  to  l>e  kept   moist,  supplied   with 
30  air,  exposed  to  ordinary  diffused  daylight,  and  to  the 
'  oadioaijr  indoor  temperatnte. 


'  A_S9od  pUn  IS  to  Itl  the  radicle  grow  down  the  tul>e  of  a  tttistle-licaded 
*   kit  of  water ;  r 
watch  glaia. 


faaaaL  aupiiortcd  in  a  dasit  of  waier  T  i>>c  s«ed  should  Ix  kept  cot  ercd  with 
<iW|i  Mcirnftg-papw  or  a 


(a)  Seeds  kept  quite  dry. 

{i)  Seeds  supplied  daily  with  a  little  carbonic  acid. 

(f)  Seeds  supplied  with  carbonic  acid  only. 

((/)  Bottle  kept  in  the  dark. 

(f)  Bottle  kept  cold  with  ice. 
Note  the  results,  and  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  conditions  which  favour  the  germination  of  seeds. 
((5)  Place  a  number  of  soaked  peas  in  two  tightly-corked 
flasks,  which  ore  not  to  be  more  than  half  filled.  After  twelve 
hours  remove  one  of  the  corks  gently,  and  insert  a  lighted 
taper.  What  follows?  Pour  lime-water  into  the  second  flask. 
What  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  experiments? 

(16)  Place  some  peas  in  wet  sawdust  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tall  iar.  Bum  up  the  oxygen  with  a  taper,  and  immediately 
seal  up  the  jar.  Note  the  effect  upon  the  germination  of  the 
peas. 

(17)  Pin  several  soaked  peas  or  beans  to  a  piece  of  wood 
6oaliag  on  water.  Let  some  be  entirely  immersed,  others 
partly  immersed,  and  others  quite  out  of  the  water.  Leave 
them  to  germinate,  and  note  the  results.  What  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  this  and  the  preceding  experiment  ? 

(iS)  In  some  animals  the  oxidation  of  carbon  compounds 
and  the  liberation  of  carl>onic  acid  are  accompanied  by  a  rise 
of  temperature.  Give  examples.  Is  the  same  thing  true  of  a 
seedling?  Determine  with  suitable  precautions,  and  under  pre- 
cisely similar  conditions,  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  a  mass  of  germinating  peas  and  a  miss  of  peas 
killed  by  boiling.'  A  little  coirosive  sublimate  should  be  added 
to  the  water  in  which  the  peas  are  boiled  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  bacteria  and  moulds  during  the  experiment.  What  name 
do  we  give  to  the  taking-in  of  oxygen  and  the  liberation  of 
carbonic  acid  by  animals  ?  Does  any  similar  gaseous  exchange 
take  place  in  a  seedling  or  in  a  full-grown  green  plant? 

(19)  Fix  a  sheet  of  glass  in  a  sloping  position  in  a  wooden 
box.  Put  wet  sawdust  and  broad  beans  above  the  glass,  placing 
the  beans  so  that  their  roots  will  press  against  the  glass.  This 
gives  a  good  view  of  the  root  and  its  branching. 

(20)  The  same  box  and  glass  plate  can  l>c  used  for  another 
purpose.  When  the  bean  roots  have  grown,  say,  an  inch  long, 
tilt  the  lx>x  so  that  the  upper  e<lge  of  the  glass  plate  is  decidedly 
sloped  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  What  effect  has  this  upon 
the  direction  of  the  main  roots? 

Pakt  It.  (for  more  advanced  pupils). 

(21)  It  is  supposed  that  the  preceding  sections  have  been 
worked  through  previously.  At  some  later  lime  the  following 
seedlings,  or  a  selection  from  tliem,  may  be  studied  :— Pea, 
lupine,  kidney  bean,  melon,  sycamore,  oak,  ash,  sunflower, 
buckwheat,  dale-palm,  pine.  To  these  should  be  added  at  least 
one  which  has  never  been  carefully  exauiined  before,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  exhibit  some  new  and  interesting  feature. 
Our  enquiry  now  becomes  comparative.  Unless  it  is  desired 
to  protract  the  life  of  the  seedlings  for  some  S[>ecial  reason,  all 
the  seeds  may  be  germinated  in  sawdust,  and,  if  more  convcnieal, 
indoors. 

(22)  Conip.ire  seedlings  of  broad  bean,  pea,  oak,  lupine, 
melon,  sycamore  and  sunflower.  Draw  them,  and  note  their 
resemblances  and  dillerences.  There  is  one  imjiorlanl  respect 
in  which  the  cotyledons  of  the  first  three  dilTer  from  Ihuse  of 
the  last  lour ;  what  is  it  ?  Give  examples  to  show  thai  the 
cotyledons  may  differ  in  number,  form,  thickness,  and  mode  of 
packing  within  the  seed ;  after  germination  they  may  differ  in 
colour  and  texture.  What  differences  in  position  and  in 
function  are  associated  with  difference  in  colour?     Compare  a 

^  The  seeds  may  be  placed  in  n  test'tulic,  into  which  the  Ihcrmometer 
bulb  is  passed.  Pack  ihe  tube  with  cottoa  wool  in  a  cardboaid  box,  and 
co\er  all  with  a  bcll-jnr  «r  other  screen. 
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lully-developed  green  cotyledon  with  a  foliage  leaf.  Does  it 
possess  stomates,  palisade  cells,  spongy  tissue,  veins?  Do  you 
find  any  seedlings  wliich  ate  intermediale  between  llie  groups 
with  underground  and  al»ve-ground  cotyledons  ? 

(23)  Study  the  escape  of  the  embryo  from  the  seed  coat  in 
sunflower  and  melon.  Which  end  of  the  cotyledons  is  first 
extricated  ?  What  advantage  is  gained  by  the  arching  of  the 
hypocotyl  (part  of  the  stem  intermediate  between  the  radicle 
mnd  the  cotyledons)  ?  Observe  that  the  root  soon  becomes 
firmly  fixed  in  the  earth — bow  ?  The  seed  may  become  fixed  in 
the  earth  too.  IIow  is  this  elfeclcd  in  the  case  of  sunflower, 
corn-cockle  and  linseed  ?  Sow  each  in  moist  earth,  and  deter- 
mine the  manner  and  the  degree  in  which  the  earth  adheres. 
If  the  toot,  and  also  the  teed,  can  be  fixed  in  the  earth,  it  will 
Dot  be  difficult  for  the  seedling  to  draw  its  cotyledons  out  of  the 
seed.  IIow  is  it  done?  Show  that  the  melon  seedling  has  ■ 
special  way  of  extricating  itself  from  the  seed  coal.  After  ger- 
minating for  a  week  or  so,  we  can  discover  a  thickening  which 
grasps  the  lower  edge  of  the  cleft  seed-coat.  How  does  this  aid 
in  extrication  ? 

(24)  Some  seeds  have  nothing  within  the  seed  coat  but  an 
embryo ;  others  have  a  store  of  food  as  well.  Give  a  known 
example  of  each  kind.  Here  are  a  number  of  seeds  in  alpha- 
betical order  :  ash,  buckwheat,  corn-cockle,  maize,  melon,  oak, 
pea,  sunflower ;  to  which  kind  docs  each  belong  ?  After  soak- 
ing in  water  for  a  few  hours,  sections  of  the  seeds  may  be  cut 
with  a  razor,  or  the  larger  ones  may  be  dissected.  Make  draw- 
ings to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  embryo  and  the  food  store, 
where  these  arc  distinct.  Determine  in  which  of  the  seeds 
named  the  food  store  contains  starch. 

(25)  Take  date  stones  germinated  in  moist  e.irlh.  Search 
for  the  embryo  by  halnng  the  stone.  Notice  the  enlarged  end 
of  the  colyle.lon.  What  change  does  the  stone  undergo  during 
germination  ?  Is  any  starch  to  be  found  either  in  the  embryo 
or  (he  stone  which  encloses  it  ?  By  examining  a  succession  of 
date  .stones  sown  one  after  another,  something  can  be  learned 
as  to  the  use  of  the  stony  part.  Compare  the  seedling  of  the 
date  with  that  of  wheat.  Does  the  date  seedling  throw  any 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  large  scale  of  the  wheat  seedling  ? 

(26)  Raise  an  equal  number  of  seedlings  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  dark  and  in  the  light,  sowing  all  in  good  garden  mould. 
Determine  the  dry  weight  of  several  examples  of  each  weekly, 
and  goon  till  several  leaves  have  liecn  put  forth.  Plot  the  results 
in  curves,  and  account  for  the  results  obtained. 

(27)  Study  the  forms  of  the  first  true  folioge-leavcs  in  any 
plants  which  have  l>een  raised  from  seed.  Notice  that  they  are 
often  of  simpler  form  than  those  which  appear  later  ;  Umbelli- 
ferx,  milfoil,  buttercup,  and  shepherd's  purse  are  examples. 
Sometimes  they  are  more  ordinary  (i.t.,  resemble  the  leaves  of 
nearly-related  plants  more  closely)  than  the  later  leaves,  which 
often  have  a  very  peculiar  form.  Tropaeoluiii  majus,  the  nas- 
turtium of  gardens,  has  peltate  leaves,  an  uncommon  shape  in 
Gcraniaccx  ;  but  the  first  foliage-Icavcs  are  three-lobed,  which 
is  a  common  shape  in  this  order.  In  furze  the  later  leaves  are 
reduced  to  spines,  but  the  early  ones  arc  ttifoli.tte,  like  those  of 
clover  and  many  other  leguminous  plants. 

Remark  also  the  usual  succession  of  leaf  shapes  in  water 
plants  with  broad  floating  leaves.  They  may  be  successively 
(1)  filiform,  (2)  elliptic,  (3)  sagittate,  (4)  peltate  (while  water- 
lily;  or  (I)  filiform,  (2)  elliptic,  (3)  sagittate  (.\lisma  and 
Sogittnria). 

Keep  notes  of  any  such  sequences  in  plants  raised  from  seed, 
and  try  to  discover  what  they  mean.  Why  are  most  cotyledons 
of  simple  shape  ?  Why  are  the  cotyledons  broad  in  mustard, 
&e.,  long  and  narrow  in  sycamoic,  &c.  ?  Set  down  other  ques- 
tions which  occur  to  you  while  you  are  walchinj;  seedlings.  Do 
not  think  it  likely  Ihat  the  first  answei  which  presents  itself  will 


be  the  right  one;  it  will  generally  be  wrong,  and  the  r^ 
answer  will  in  the  end  be  recognised  by  its  fitting  many  o^ 
cases  besiiles  that  which  first  attracted  yoar  attention.  , 

(28)  Fix  a  bean  seed  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  by  a  ^ 
passed  into  the  bung.  Pour  a  little  water  into  the  bottle,  4 
line  it  by  a  layer  of  blotting  paper,  which  dips  into  the  wit 
Observe  the  growth  of  the  seedling,  the  escape  of  the  ridid 
its  elongation,  its  direction  of  growth,  &c.' 

(29)  The  radicle  at  first  points  downwards ;  does  it  nlvi] 
point  vertically  downwards  ?  How  is  its  direction  affected  ( 
tilting  the  vessel  through  15"  and  30'  ?  Take  two  bean-Kti 
lings  raised  in  air,  as  in  section  28.  When  secondary  Mt 
have  pushed  out,  rotate  one  of  the  seedlings  through  a  vertid 
angle  of  about  30°.  After  a  week's  further  growth,  dctermil 
the  way  in  which  the  primary  root  or  radicle,  the  second* 
roots,  and  the  tertiary  roots  respond  to  the  pull  of  gravity. 

(30)  Coat  the  vessel  outside  with  opaque  paper,  learin| 
narrow  vertical  chink  on  one  side.  Fix  a  seedling  at  90°  fn 
the  chink.  Is  the  radicle  deflected  ?  If  so,  is  it  deflef 
towards  or  away  from  the  light  ? 

(31)  Pass  the  roou  of  germinated  linseed  through  peifota 
muslin  tied  over  a  tumbler  filled  with  water.     Place  the  tumo 
on  the  window  sill,  and  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  shoots  1 
roots.  I 


SEEDS    RAISED  —  | 

/y  Sawdust \ Jft  GmdenMouid  — ^ 
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(32)  Place  a  slight  obstacle  in  the  path  of  ■  ndide,  «^ 
strip  of  lead  or  tinfoil,  supported  at  one  end.  Determine 
comparison  with  weights)  what  power  the  tip  of  the  radicte 
of  overcoming  resistance. 

(33)  Place  a  firmly-supported  marble  in  the  p«tb  ol 
radicle.  See  how  the  radicle  behaves,  and  try  to  explain  \i 
difference  in  response  to  pressure  between  the  tip  of  the  rm 
and  the  part  just  above  the  tip ;  (2)  the  advantage  | 
thereby  when  the  radicle  has  to  make  its  way  through 
ground. 

(34)  Lay  a  glass  beaker  on  Its  side,  Put  a  small  sp( 
soaked  with  water,  in  the  cli'sed  end,  and  leave  the  olhef 
open.  Fix  a  bean  seedling  in  the  middle  of  the  beaker  by 
of  3  tittle  wet  blutting-paper.  Notice  whelhei  the  radidell 
inwards  or  outwards. 

(35)  Allow  a  radicle  to  grow  downw.nrds   over  an   ind 
(60°)  and  smoked  glass  plate,  so  placed  that  the  radicle  is  f< 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  glass.     What  indications 
discovered  of  a  movement  of  the  tip  towards  and  away  froi 
glass,  or  from  side  to  side  7 


I  In  seme  laljoratorie^  moulds  uivari.-kbly  appear,  and  dearoy 
raised   in  cloMd  vessels.      The  gTt>wth  of  moulds  may  b«  hin 
steriluing  ttle  vcmcU  and  their  cunlems  with  furtualiii  solutioo  (4XX 
..olulton  may  be  .ipplied  to  whole  seeds,  but  it  injures  radicles  aad  gl^ 
tissues. 


m 
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two  sets  of  the  same  kind  of  seedling,  say,  beans, 
St  and  the  other  in  good  garden-iimuld.  Place 
len  border  side  by  side,  so  that  both  may  be  sub- 
same  conditions  of  warmth,  light  and  maijiiuie. 
seeds  into  parcels,  say,  ten  in  each,  and  select  the 
the-weight  of  each  parcel  may  be  the  same.  Plant 
!  time,  and  remove  one  parcel  every  week  in  order 
tsdry  weight.  Plot  the  dry  weights  weekly  on  a 
^am  on  op{x>site  page), 

gs  to  be  examined  at  one  time  may  be  conveniently 
le  box,  which  should  be  a  foot  deep  for  beans, 
>Dg  radicles ;  handles  to  the  bodies  aie  desirable, 
the  members  of  the  class  should  make  their  own 
garden  mould  should  be  sifted  thornuehly,  so  as  10 
leable  and  of  uniform  quality ;  a  space  should  be 
ceive  it.  The  removal  of  the  seedling  from  the 
nst  requires  some  care  to  avoid  breakii|^eor  paiLial 
a  good  plan  to  empty  the  box  upon  a  large  tabic, 
seedling  thoroughly  but  gently,  and  alttt  draining 
in  a  botanical  tin  or  other  closed  box. 
ire  a  plumule  of  bean  with  a  radicle  in  (he  following 

rase  to  the  pull  of  gravity. 

>nse  to  the  stimulus  of  light. 

mse  to  difference  in  humidity  of  air. 

upils  who  have  made  the  foregoing  experiments 

i  to  solve  the  following  practical  problems  :  — 

itb  a  bean  seedling,  fixed  as  in  2&,  a  plate  pierced 

enough  to  give  easy  passage  to  the  radicle.     Place 

at  it  does  not  come  immediately  beneath  llie  tip  of 

How  can  you  cause  the  radicle  (without  touching 

Dugh  the  hole  ? 

irou  induce  radicles  to  grow  upwards  tniitead  o( 

Du  induce  radicles  to  leave  the  earth  and  enter  the 

you  get  radicles  with  dense  or  with  sparse  root- 
ire? 

you  raise  from  a  bean  a  very  tall  seedling  with 
of  the  normal  colour?  How  can  you  (without 
seedling,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  without  intei- 
nsible  obstacle)  check  its  upward  growth  at  a 
el,  or  at  a  particular  time  ? 


3MMITTEE     STAGE     OF      THE 
EDUCATION     BILL. 

an  Autumn  Session  has  been  decided  upon,  theie 
that  the  Education  Bill,  1902,  will,  before  the  end 
become  the  Education  Act,  1902.  But,  judging 
rations  which  have,  up  to  the  present,  taken  place 
lauses  of  the  Bill,  there  will  be  a  marked  ditTerencc 
\ct  and  the  Bill  in  its  original  form.  To  appie- 
sily  the  amount  of  work  already  accomplished  in 
;  will  be  convenient  briefly  to  cuinpare,  in  their 
final   forms,   the   clauses   which   have   been  dis- 

5E  I. — Local  Education  .\uinoRtTiKs. 

icaied  in  our  July  issue,  the  result  ui'  the  first  four 

e  Committee  was  the  adoption  uf  Clause  I.  as  it 

xl  in  the  Bill,  vir.  — 

^  purposes  of  this  Act  the  council  .if  every  county 
county   borough    shall   be   the    local    education 

'lovided  that  the  council  of  a  liurouyli  with  a 
over  ten  thousand,  or  of  an  urban  dis^trict  with  a 
over   twenty   thousand,  shall,  as   resptcts   that 


borough  or  district,  be  the  local  education  authority  for  the 
purpose  0/  Part  III,  of  this  Act,  and  for  that  putposc,  as 
respects  that  borough  or  district,  the  expression  "  local  educa- 
tion authority  "  means  the  council  of  that  borough  or  district. 

Pwt  II.— Higher  EdtiMtlon. 

CUIUSB   II. — POWKR   TO  AlD    HlGHER    EDUCATIOK. 

Before  the  debate  on  Clause  II.  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Balfour  att- 
nouticed  that  the  Government  bad  decided  to  increase  the 
amount  of  State  aid  for  elementary  education.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech,  the  leader  of  the  House  enplained  that  the  special 
aid  giant  under  the  Voluntaty  Schools  Act,  1JS97,  and  the 
special  grants  under  the  Necessitous  School  Boards  Act  of  the 
same  year,  were  to  be  withdrawn,  thus  setting  free  some 
jCS6o,ocio,  to  which  is  to  be  added  a  new  Exchequer  grant  of 
j^900,QOO,  making  an  available  total  of  ;£l, 760,000  for  distribu- 
tioQ  in  the  form  of  a  new  aid  grant.  This  total  amount  is  to  be 
allocated  in  the  following  manner  :  (o)  by  distributing  4s,  to 
every  educational  authority  in  the  country  per  child  in  average 
attendance  in  the  schools  for  which  the  authority  is  responsible  ; 
and  {i)  one  penny  per  scholar  will  be  given  out  o(  the  Ex- 
chequer for  every  2d.  by  which  the  product  of  a  penny  rate  falls 
short  of  10s. 

The  debate  on  Clause  II.  occupied  the  sittings  on  two  days, 
with  the  result  that  the  clause  was  much  modified,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  tbe  following  :— 

yfr  iV  eriginally  ifaed.— The  local  education  authority  may 
supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary, 
and  for  that  purpose  may  apply  the  residue  utider  section  one  of 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  includiiig 
&ny  balance  thereof  which  may  be  unexpended  at  tbe  end  of  the 
financial  year,  and  may  spend  such  fuither  sums  as  they  think 
tit :  Provided  that  the  amount  raised  under  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of 
t-wopence  in  the  pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  tbe  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  may  (ix  by  Provisional  Order  made  as  respects  any 
particular  county  or  county  borough  on  the  application  of  the 
council  of  that  county  or  county  borough. 

/»»  its  amtndfd  JoTm.—T\ii^  local  education  authority  shall 
consider  the  needs,  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  thetu 
desirable,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
supply  gr  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary 
(including  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  general  co-ordination 
of  all  furnis  of  education),  and  (or  that  purpose  shall  apply  all  or 
so  much  as  they  deem  necessary  of  the  residue  under  Section  I 
of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  1890,  and  shall 
carry  forward  ftir  the  like  puipuse  any  balance  thereof  which 
may  remain  unexpended,  and  may  spend  such  other  sums  as 
they  think  tit :  Provided  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  council 
of  a  county  for  the  putpuse  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under  this 
Act  shall  not  oceed  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
rate  of  twopence  in  lUe  pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  County 
Council  with  the  cortsent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  may  fix. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  changes  in  Clause  If.  include  the 
abolition  of  the  twopenny  rate  limit  in  county  boroughs,  the 
obligatory  instead  of  the  optional  application  of  the  "whisky" 
money  to  higher  education,  the  dcclarotion  that  the  local 
authority  shall,  instead  of  that  it  may,  take  action  in  the  matter 
o(  the  provision  of  secondary  education,  and  tbe  specific  inenlion 
of  the  training  of  teachers  as  part  of  its  duty. 

Clause  III.— CoNcunRBifr  Powers  of  Smallbr  Borouchs 

ANI>  UKBAN  DiSTRSCl'S. 

Clause  III.  originally  read  :  The  council  of  any  npn-county 
borough  or  urljan  district,  who  have  power  to  adopt  or  have 
adopted   Part  III.  of  this   Act,  shall  have  power,  concurrently 
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wilb  the  County  Council,  to  spend  such  sums  as  they  think  fit 
Tor  the  purpose  of  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  education 
other  than  elementary :  Provided  that  the  amount  raised  by  the 
council  for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rales  under  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  may  \te  produced  by  a  rate 
ul  otu  fenny  in  the  pound. 

In  its  amended  form  the  Clause  is  the  same  except  that  the 
words  "  who  have  power  to  adopt  or  have  adopted  Part  111.  of 
this  Act"  are  omitted.  By  this  alteration  to  Clause  III.  the 
number  of  local  authorities  forjhigher  education  is  increased  to 
1,183,  as  compared  with  the  33c  or  .so  of  the  Bill  as  it  stood 
before. 

Clause  IV. — Rrligioi's  Instruction. 

Clause  IV.  as  it  originally  stood  is  the  same  as  in  its  amended 
form  without  the  sentences  from  "  or  any  religious  cathecisin  " 
down  to  "  hostel  so  provided." 

As  amende  J  in  Commillu. — (i)  A  council,  in  the  application 
of  money  under  this  Part  of  this  .\ct,  shall  not  require  that  any 
particular  form  of  religious  instiuctiun  or  worship,  or  .iny 
religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination,  shall  or  shall  not  be  taught,  used,  or 
practised  in  any  school  or  college  aided  but  not  provided  by  the 
Council,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  ftoni  or  placed  in  an 
inferior  position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  provided  by  the 
council  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief,  and  no  calechism  or 
formulary,  distinctive  of  any  particular  religious  denomination, 
shall  be  taught  or  used  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  so 
provided. 

(2)  In  a  school  oi  college  receiving  a  grant  ftom,  or  main- 
tained by,  a  council  under  this  Part  ol  this  Act, 

(a)  A  scholar  attending  as  a  day  or  evening  scholar  shall  not 
be  required,  as  a  condition  of  beinq  admitted  into  or  remaining 
in  the  school  or  college,  to  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any 
Sunday  school,  place  of  religious  worship,  religious  observance, 
or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or  college  or 
elsewhere ;  and 

(/')  The  times  for  religious  worship  or  for  any  lesson  on  a 
religious  subject  shall  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpt»e 
of  allowing  the  withdrawal  of  any  such  scholar  thctelroni. 

Part  III.— Elementary  Education. 
Clause  V.-'Pari  III.  to  aiti.y  wiilkk  AtiopTiiD. 

Clause  v.,  which  read  as  fallows,  has  been  struck  out  of  the 
Bill:  — 

"The  following  sections  of  this  Part  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  within  the  area  of  a  local  education  authority  for  which  it 
is  adopted,  and  a  local  education  authority  may  adopt  it  for 
their  area  by  a  resolution  of  that  authority.  The  provisions 
contained  in  the  first  schedule  of  this  Act  shall  have  effect  with 
resfwct  to  the  resolution  of  adoption." 

The  result  is  the  complete  and  simultaneous,  and  not  the 
gradual  abolition  of  school  boards,  with  the  exception,  at  present, 
of  that  of  London. 

Ci-\DSE  VI  — Powers  and  Dinins  as  to  Elementary 
Education. 

.\fter  discussion.  Clause  VI.  was  adopted  without  moditication. 
The  clause  reads  as  follows: — The  local  education  authority 
shall,  throughuul  their  area,  have  the  power  and  duties  of  a 
school  btiaid  and  school-attendance  committee  undei  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts  1870  to  1900,  and  the  control  of 
all  secular  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools,  whether 
provided  by  them  or  not,  and  school  boards  and  school  atten- 
dance Cbiuniittecs  shall  be  abolished  in  that  aiea. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST.1 
GENERAL. 


I 


The  new  Regulations  for  the  Matriculation  Exami 
the  University  of  London  have  been  received  l>y  leac 
mixed  feelings,  but  there  is  one  matter  connected 
examination  which  should  give  great  satisfaciion.  W 
the  appointment  of  a  number  uf  experienced  tej 
examiners  for  Malciculation.  Hitherto  there  has  l>ee 
gulf  fixed  between  examiners  for  the  University  and  t< 
secondary  schools,  and  the  pupil  has  been  a  kind  of  sh 
to  be  tossed  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  the  battledo 
two  sides  in  this  educational  game.  The  chiet  obj 
examiners  of  the  old  type  is  that  their  standard  1 
capacity  is  wrong,  with  the  result  that  their  papers 
open  to  severe  criticism  when  judged  by  piactical 
"  General  Elementary  Science"  might  have  been  mad 
able  instrument  in  education  if  the  examiners  had  used 
but  they  missed  their  opportunity.  The  examiners 
may  be  termed  General  Elementary  English  should 
their  papers  that  all  they  expect  from  cnndidates  is  ei 
a  working  knowledge  of  English.  We  look  forw 
interest  to  the  papers  which  will  be  set  by  the  Dew  1 
under  the  new  Kegulations. 

Among  the  new  examiners  appointed  for  the  Mat 
examinations  of  September,  iQOi,  and  June,  190J,  ' 
the  following  : — Latin,  L)r.  James  Gow  and  Mr.  \V.  C. ! 
Greek,  Mr.  T.  \V.  Allen  and  Mi.  K.  S.  Thompson. 
Pfuf.  John  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds. 
Prof.  Brandiii  and  Mr.  E.  Janau.  German,  Prol 
Schiiddekopf  and  Mr.  Francis  Storr.  Ancient  Hist 
J.  K.  Kotheringhain  and  Mr.  W,  E.  Jordan.  Modett 
Mr.  A.  K.  Pollard  and  Prof.  J.  K.  Liughton.  Mat 
Mr.  VV.  U.  Eggar  and  Mr.  G.  B.  .Mathews,  F.R.S. 
Ur.  A.  H.  Fison  and  .Mr.  D.  Kiutoul.  Chemistry,  \ 
Biker,  F.k.S.,  and  Dr.  G.  S.  Turpin.  Bjlany, 
Richardson  and  Mr.  V.  H.  Blackman.  /.oology,  D«. 
bert  Fowler  and  Mr.  O.  Latter  (for  June  only).  Gi 
Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm  and  Prof.  VV.  VV.  Watts.  Ge 
and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mr.  Walter  Ilewson  and  & 
Christ. 

We  believe  there  has  been  some  unavoidable  lenici 
examination  of  the  internal  candidates  at  the  rea 
mediate  Examiuations  at  London  University.  This 
avoidable,  for  an  examining  body  cannot  be  turnc 
teaching  one  in  a  day.  But  we  believe  that  in  ait 
the  future  the  Internal  Examination  will  attain  as  high 
higher  standard  tlian  the  External.  It  will  be  arm 
the  papeis  worked  by  the  Internal  students  aie  sub 
the  External  examiner  (or  approval  ;  and  that  tne  a 
the  successful  candidates  will  also  be  supervised  by 
would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  Ua 
students  of  ampler  means  or  opportunities  were  e 
escape  the  high  standaid  which  has  hitherto  been  kc 
has  made  the  reputation  of  the  London  degrees. 

A  School  of  Modern  Languages  has  been  found 
University  of  Birmingham.  The  course  of  instruciii 
"school"  will  extend  over  three  years,  and  will 
advanced  and  compichensive  character,  including  le< 
only  on  the  philok>gy  and  liieratuie  of  inudeiii  Laugi; 
also  on  the  histoiy  and  institutions  of  foreign  nations  < 
roelhuds   of  niodern-languiige    teaching.      (-'oly 
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kn  obuined  a  first  class  in   the  Intermediate   Examination 

I  French,  German,  Latin,  English,  Mathematics  or  Logic,  will 

eillowed  to  enter  the  school  with  a  view  to  graduation  in  it. 

mdidKes  for  the  School  of  Modern  Languages  may,  however, 

lk(  the  Intermediate  Examinaiion  at  entrance   to   the  Uni- 

>ily  in   lieu  of  the  Matriculation  Examination.     A   special 

ncdiate    Examinaiion   will   be   held    for   this   purpose  in 

ubtr,  1902.     Ader  completmg  iheir  course  of  study  and 

two  ekaniinalions  (one  at  the  end  of  fhc  first  year  and 

at   the  end   of   the   third,  this   latter  being   equal  in 

to  the  ordinary   M.A.    examination),  slutients  of  the 

ol"  may  be  admiiled  to  the  dtgree  of  "  Bachelor  of  Aris 

^Ibe  School  of  Modern   Languages,"  and  alter  one  year  of 

pihn  study   in  this,    or   a   foreign   university,  they   may   be 

lined  10  the  degree  of  "  Master  of  Arts  in  the    School  of 

ideni   Languages"  on  presentation  of  a  ihesis.    The   main 

of  the  "school"  is  to  train  teachers  of  modern   lan- 

I  (or  English  secondary  schools.    Several  valuable  schoiaj- 

1  have  been  given  by  Mr.    and  Mrs.  Charles   Harding  to 

10  Ihe  objects  of  the  new  school.     Four  scholarships  of  the 

value  of  £s°  each,   tenable   by   students  of  German 

;  three  years  in  Ihe  School  of  Modern  Languages,  may  be 

d,  two  in  1902  and  two  in  1903.     At  the  close  of  the 

year,  travelling  scholarships  of  ;f  100  each,    tenable  at 

an  university  for  one  year,  may  be  awarded  to  these 

lirs,  provided  that  they  have  taken  the  B.A.  degree  in  the 

ungiuun  School  of  Modem  Languages. 

RE  annual  exhibition  of  specimens  of  work  executed  by 
ils  in  schools  of  all  kinds  under  ihe  London  School  Board, 
tctd  tt  the  Examinaiion  Hall  on  the  Thames  Embankment  at 
Ihe  end  of  last  month,  was  very  successful.  The  varied  nature 
|«f  Ihe  exhibits,  ranging  as  they  did  from  simple  biushwork 
jses  done  by  infants  to  elaborate  examples  of  metal  work 
»riil  by  adult  pupils  in  evening  conlinualion  schools,  or  to 
Mances  of  skilled  cooking  from  the  cookery  centres,  constituted 
I  effective  object  lesson  as  to  the  wide  extent  of  the  work  the 
'London  Sch'wl  Board  has  accomplished  in  the  education  of 
I  anaan  Londoners.  The  work  shown  from  schools  for  the  deaf, 
1  blind,  and  the  menially  defective,  brought  into  high  relief 
^humajiitarian  nature  of  much  of  the  Board's  activity,  while 
kexhibils  from  the  day  industrial  and  the  truant  schools  were 
ence  enough  that  successful  efforts  are  being  made  to 
rove  the  children  who  are  unsatisfactory  morally.  A 
BJculkrly  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  fact 
classes  could  be  seen  at  work.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
en  showed  convincingly  that  the  teachers  have  solved  the 
em  of  maintaining  good  discipline  and  at  the  same  time 
kii^  the  liveliest  Interest  in  the  pupils. 

KE  department   of  the   recent   exhibition  of  the    London 

Boiiid  deserves  a  separate  reference.      The  exhibits  of 

itific  app«rat»is  of  a  simple   kind   made  by  teachers   and 

i  were  a  great  improvement  on  those  shown  at  the  special 

alion  in  November  last.     This  is  partly  to  be  explained  by 

ifoct  that  the  work  of  this  year  is  a  second  attempt.     We  are 

I  to  be  able  to  report  that  increased  attenUon  has  been  given 

al   branches  of   physics  that  were  almost  ignored  lost 

i:  Init,  if  the  exhibition  is  a  safe  guide,  there  is  still  too 

:  attention  given  to  what  is  now  called  Nature  Study.     The 

ittuniiies  town   children   of   the    poorer    classes    have    of 

ning   acquainled    with    the    lieauty   of    natural    objects   is 

riljr  so  limited  that,  unless  they  are  introduced  to  familiar 

ao<i  animal   forms  in  the  school,  and  led  to  underslan<i 

!  of  the  wonders  of  nature  by  means  of  simple  lessons  from 

ympathetic  tcicher,  a  valuable  refining  influence,   ready  to 

and  of  easy  application,  is  being  lost.     We  have  again  to 


regret  that  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  was  indis- 
criminately mi.Ked,  to  the  consequent  bewilderment  of  the  visitor. 
But,  on  Ihe  whole,  the  pieces  of  apparatus  shown  indicated  that 
the  science  instruction  under  the  Board  is  given  in  accordance 
with  modern  ideas  and  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature. 

As  a  preliminary  to  ihe  Nature  Study  Exhibition  now  being 
held  at  the  Botanic  Hardens,  an  exhibition  was  held  towards  the 
end  of  June  at  the  Hartley  College,  Southampton,  uf  the  work 
done  by  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  secondary  and  primary 
schools  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  .\s  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  seen  the  selection  from  the  exhibits  then  on 
view,  which  forms  part  of  the  London  Exhibition,  can  imagine, 
there  was  abundant  evidence  that  the  teachers  of  these  districts 
are  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  rational  science  teaching  in  the 
education  of  children  of  all  ages.  A  conference  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  exhibition,  at  which  papers  by  several  edu- 
cational authorities  were  read,  gave  the  teachers  of  the  locality 
an  opportuily  of  comparing  their  methods  with  those  employed 
in  other  districts. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  approved  the  appointment  by 
the  Teachers'  Registration  Council  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Rundall  as 
[heir  Registrar.  Mr.  G.  W.  Rundall,  who  is  an  M.A.  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  was  a  master  at  Marlborough  from  1877  to 
l8gi,  and  headmaster  of  the  High  School,  Newcaslle-under- 
Lyme,  Staffs.,  from  iSgi  to  1900.  He  is  a  member  of  Ihe 
Headmasters'  Conference,  and  of  ihe  Incorporated  Association 
of  Headmasters,  and  Chairman  of  the  West  Midland  Divisional 
Committee  of  that  association.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Political  Committee  and  of  Ihe  Educational  and  Library  Com- 
mittee of  Ihe  Teachers'  Guild.  During  Ihe  past  year  Mr. 
Rundall  has  been  an  Occasional  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools 
for  the  Board  of  Education.  He  bus  also  acted  as  an  Examiner 
for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  and  for  Ihe  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Annou.ncement  has  been  made  by  the  Teachers'  Registra- 
tion Council  that  applicants  for  admission  to  Column  B  of  the 
Register  of  Teachers,  instituted  by  the  Order  in  Council  of 
March  6lh,  1902,  may  obtain  the  necessary  forms  from  the 
Registrar  (Mr.  G.  W.  Rundall),  49  and  50,  Parliament 
Street,  London,  S.W.  Before  tilling  up  the  forms,  applicants 
are  recommended  to  study  the  precise  terms  of  the  Order, 
which  is  to  be  obtained,  price  lid.,  from  Messrs,  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  The  head- 
master or  headmistress  of  a  recognised  school  who  has  held 
office  for  not  less  than  one  year  may  be  put  upon  Column  B  of 
the  register  at  any  time  during  the  three  years  following  March 
6th,  1902,  without  further  qualification.  The  authorities  of  any 
school  desiring  to  obtain  official  recognition  for  it  should  submit 
an  application  for  registration  on  behalf  of  one  or  more  ol  ils 
teachers  who  appear  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Order. 
The  dilficulties  involved  in  determining  the  status  of  certain 
classes  of  teachers  are  so  great  that  the  work  of  registration 
must  inevitably  be  slow  to  begin  with. 

The  holiday  courses  al  the  University  of  Jena,  which  are 
open  to  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  be  held  this  year  from 
the  4lh  to  the  2jrd  of  August.  The  subjects  to  be  taken  up  aie 
divided  into  live  classes,  viz.:  science;  pedagogy;  history, 
theology,  and  philosophy ;  art ;  and  languages.  All  in(|uirics 
should  be  directed  to  Fiau  Dr.  Schnelger,  2,  Gartenstrasse, 
Jena,  from  whom  detailed  programmes  of  the  courses  can  be 
obtained. 

At  the  recent  annual  conference  of  the  Incorporated  Asso- 


ciation  of  Headmistresses  of  Public  Secondary  Schools  the 
following  resolutions  were  pasvd  : — "This  conference  welcomes 
the  Education  Bill,  1902,  ns  constituting  a  single  local  auihKrity, 
«iid  trusts  that  every  means  will  be  taken  to  render  it  capable  of 
dealing  adequately  with  forms  of  education  other  than  elementary 
within  the  areas  of  counties  or  county  boroughs,"  "  While 
noting  with  satisfaction  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  that  women  would  not  be  ineligible  as  members 
of  the  local  education  authorities,  the  Association  of  Head- 
mistresses urges  that  definite  provision  should  be  made  by 
statute  for  ibe  inclusion  o(  women  on  the  education  committees 
of  the  local  education  authorities." 

The  second  annual  conference  of  the  teachers  in  Govern- 
ment Schools  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  began 
on  July  2nd  at  Johannesburg,  and  lasted  ten  days.  Mr.  SarganI, 
the  Director  of  Kducation,  succeeded  in  bringing  together  over 
700  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  new  colonies,  and  by  an 
appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Johannesburg  was 
able  not  only  to  provide  the  visitors  with  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions, but  to  offer  them  hospitality  and  to  secure  a  libeml 
supply  of  entertainments  for  their  leisure  hours.  At  the  opening 
meeting,  Mr.  Sargant  outlined  the  scheme  of  educational 
development  which  it  is  proposed  to  pursue,  and  laid  stress  on 
the  decision  of  the  Administration  that  separate  schools  were  lo 
be  provided  for  coloured  children,  who,  be  said,  had  as  much 
right  as  the  children  of  other  taxpayers  to  efficient  education 
from  the  Government.  These  separate  schools  will,  conse- 
quently, be  just  as  well  equipped  as  those  provided  for  other 
sections  of  the  community.  Among  the  lectures  provided,  those 
on  astronomy  by  Sir  D.  Gill,  the  Astronomer- Royal  of  the 
Cape,  and  those  by  Major-General  Baden-Powell  on  the  culti- 
vation of  habits  of  observation,  deserve  special  mention. 

Thb  late  Sir  Thomas  Storey  presented  the  Storey  Institute  of 
Science  and  Art  to  the  Corporation  of  Lancaster  to  commemo- 
rate the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  Ins'itute  has  done  a  great  deal  lo  foster  the 
study  of  art,  science,  and  technology  in  Lancaster,  but  in  recent 
years  its  work  has  l>een  much  hampered  by  the  want  of  accnm- 
niodalion  for  the  large  number  of  students  who  have  presented 
themselves.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Storey 
has  made  a  magnificent  Coronation  gift  of  ;i  10,000  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Lancaster  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  on  a  site 
adjoining  the  Institute,  a  technical  school  in  harmony  with  (be 
present  buildings.  It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  more 
suitable  Coronation  gift  than  that  selected  by  Mr.  Storey,  and 
we  ate  hopeful  that  many  of  the  wealthy  men  in  the  large 
towns  throughout  the  country  will  follow  the  excellent  example 
which  has  been  offered  them  at  Lancaster. 

As  a  rule,  science  teachers  are  prepared  to  take  part  in 
any  movement  or  meeting  having  for  its  object  the  extension 
or  improvement  of  scientific  instruction.  Evidence  of  this  in- 
terest in  educational  progress,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  science,  b 
afforled  by  the  success  of  the  conferences  of  science  teachers 
which  have  been  referred  lo  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns. 
The  eagerness  with  which  teachers  receive  suggestions  for  con- 
ferences and  the  activity  with  which  they  give  their  support  b 
a  gratifying  sign  of  the  times.  .\  meeting  was  recently  held  at 
Manchester,  upon  the  invitation  of  .Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Municipal  .School  of  Technology,  to  consider  ar- 
rangements for  an  annual  conference  of  science  teachers  and 
others  in  the  North  of  England.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
leading  representatives  of  primary,  secondary  (including  tech- 
nical) and  other  forms  of  higher  education,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  favour  of  holding  anuual  conferences  of  science 
icachcis  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 


The  first  Conference  of  Science  Teaehen  in  the 

England  will  be  held  at  Manchester  on  January  Mi 
1903,  and  subsequent  Conferences  will  be  held  in  ol 
The  subjects  to  be  coiuiidered  at  the  various  sessi' 
Conference  will  be:  (i)  The  curriculum  in  differei 
schools,  showing  the  proportionate  time  which  she 
lotted  respectively  to  Mathematics  and  Science  o 
hand,  and  lo  literary  and  other  subjects  on  the  other 
coordination  and  delimitation  of  science  teaching 
grades  of  schools ;  (3)  The  methods  of  teaching  Ex 
Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry)  in  its  early  stajrci 
methods  of  Nature  Study.  With  a  view  lo  effective  1 
all  papers  to  be  printed  for  circulation  to  the  members 
session,  and  copies  to  be  supplied  to  the  openers  of  1 
prior  to  the  Conference.  So  far  ts  possible,  and  wl 
able,  arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  an  exhibition  ol 
in  connection  with  each  subject  of  discussion. 

J 
The  novel  experiment  of  keeping  dogs  at  sdB 
been  in  progress  at  Clayesmore  School  (the  work  of 
described  in  The  School  World  for  June,  190c 
years,  and  the  result  has  been  altogether  good.  T 
the  kennels  is  found  to  lie  partly  in  the  fact  that  dc 
an  interest  for  leisure  hours,  for  those  odd  times  1 
when  the  boy  has  nothing  particular  to  do— period 
schoolmaster  will  attest)  that  cause  the  greatest  a 
often  present  a  .serious  problem.  It  has  been  foua 
care  of  dogs  is  a  sound  means  of  moral  discipline  I 
while  thoroughly  agreeable  to  boyish  inclinations, 
knows  bow  dearly  the  English  boy  likes  to  keep  a 
under  proper  supervision  the  possession  of  such  a  p 
make  him  kind  to  all  animals,  while  it  also  etuib 
enjoy  the  open  air,  and  in  the  most  natural  mannei 
great  deal  of  the  common  laws  of  nature  and  tl 
animal  life. 

Much  care  has  evidently  been  expended  in  the 
of  the  descriptive  list  of  books  suitable  for  Army  E: 
issued  by  the  Kensington  Coaching  College.  There 
many  excellent  text-books  available  in  almost  ev 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  time  to  examii 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  most  suitable  for 
purpose.  A  classified  list  such  as  that  before  us  it  I 
to  teachers. 

We  are  glad  to  see  in  No.  3  of  Tie  Nalure  Stud) 
timely  letter  from  Prof.  Miall  pointing  out  the  fulil 
cases)  of  plant  collecting,  and  the  harm  caused  to 
flora  by  its  indiscriminate  practice.  For  nature  stud 
is  Ixtter  than  the  practical  study  of  common  planb 
be  r.-iised  whenever  required  and  in  any  quantity." 

With   reference  to  the  notice  of  the  little  bo 

"Amigos  y  Auxiliares  del  Hombre,"  in  our  July  i 
informed  that  the  book  is  a  translation  of  one  whici 
title  of  "  Friends  and  Helpers,"  has  long  made  Misi 
popular  in  American  schools.  Unfortunately,  no 
this  fact  is  made  upon  the  title  page.  The  Spanis 
the  book  was  produced  mainly  as  a  Reader  fur 
Cuba,  and  the  Philippines.  .-\t  the  same  time  it  w 
would  be  useful  for  the  increasing  number  of  studcnu 
as  the  language  which  next  to  English  will  lake  a  sti 
gieater  territory  than  any  other. 

Thk  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Liverpool  T( 
stru:tion  Committee,  which  has  reached  us.  is 
iolercsting  reading.     The  most  important  fact  repo 
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Klioo  vitb  the  secondary  schools  in  receipt  of  grants  from  the 
nmittee  during  the  pist  year  is  the  inspection  of  the  schools 
Iflbc  Board  of  Education  at  the  request  of  the  Coinmittee  and 
■rilb  the  consent  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  schools.  The 
((ports  of  the  Board  of  Education  bear  ample  lestimony  to  the 
jellent  work  being  dore  in  the  schools.  The  defects  pointed 
I  arc  such  as  have  arisen  mainly  from  inadequate  income. 
)  icmedy  these  shortcomings  more  money  must,  the  report 
ku  out,  be  provided  from  some  source  or  other,  nnd  the 
■Kr  is  engaging  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Commillce 
I  the  school  authorities.  In  connection  with  the  commercial 
I  subsidised  by  the  Commiilec,  a  scheme  has  been  for- 
Itled  for  the  establishment  of  afternoon  classes  in  modern 
French,  German  and  Spanish  are  being  taught  to 
I  ttndeols  who  are  all  eng.iged  in  business,  and,  to  <[uote 
eitpnrt,  "  it  is  gratifying  to  find  the  regularity  and  continuity 
flh«  attendance  has  been  maintained  at  a  very  high  level, 
nderable  proportion  of  the  studenli  attending  four  or  five 
I  a  week." 

SCOTTISH 

[[tc  Scottish  Education  Estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
irise  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  debates  uf  recent  years, 
tr  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  progress  of  education 
;  the  past  year  was  given  by  the  Lord  Advocate  in  opening 
IdiKossion.  Its  range,  however,  was  soon  greatly  extended 
Flke  succeeding  speakers,  who  preferred  to  deal  with  the 
■HIities  of  the  future  rather  than  with  the  achievements  of 
(  rtepisi.  The  large  additional  grants  that  are  to  go  to  England 
the  new  Education  Bill  will  necrssilate  an  equivalent 
I  tor  Scottish  education,  and  how  best  to  expend  this  money 
I  the  problem  members  set  themselves  to  solve.  It  was  a 
!  of  Qiiot  hominci  tot  sinlentiae,  as  each  one  had  hie  own 
for  the  educational  situation.  The  Lord  Advocate,  in 
Jsplr,  though  speaking  with  reservation,  gave  a  forecast  of  a 
run  lor  next  ses-Mon  which  would  deal  not  only  with  secondary 
^iiKatinn  but  with  (he  whole  educational  system  of  Scotland, 
debate  very  clearly  showed.  Lord  Balfour  will  have  no 
hask  in  drafting  a  measure  which  will  satisfy  everyone.  If 
|ill  is  to  deal  with  all  branches  of  education,  it  must  follow 
nes  of  the  English  measure,  and  Mr.  Bryce  has  in  advance 
I  the  Government  against  applying  to  Scotland  the  prin- 
I  of  the  English  Bill.  But  neither  he  nor  any  ol  the  other 
•  critics  has  suggested  a  workable  alternative  scheme. 

papers  set  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations  this 

[have  maintained  the  high  standard  of  excellence  that  has 

terised  them  for  some  years  past.     In  practically  all  the 

cit  the  mental  capncitv  of  the  pupils  for  whom  the  papers 

ttended  has  been  fairly  gauged,  and  the  questions  set  are 

I  up  on  the  soundest  educational  principle.i,  demanding  not 

r  knowledge  but  intelligence  at  every  stage.     As  a  eonse- 

ihe  examinations  have  now  .secured  the  confidence  and 

Ct  of  the  leaching  profession  to  an  extent  that  was  entirely 

Hog  in  the  early  years.     The   literature   queslinns   in    the 

tOrade  English  paper  must  be  excluded  from  this  favourable 

The  DfparlmenI  very  rightly  insists  that  a  knowledge 

ature  is  only  of  value  when  it  has  been  acquired  at  first 

I  aiv)  not  from  text-books.     Yet  year  by  year  questions  on 

ore   appear  which  are  a   test  of  nothing  save   text-book 

rtedge.     Last  year  in  French  the  pupils  were  a^ked  to  give 

ant  of  Rabelais'  great   work,  and   this  year  the  junior 

in  English  are  expected  to  know  something  of  Jeremy 

rand  Hooker  and  their  works.     It  is  questions  like  these, 

Ifhe  necessity  some  teachers  feel  of  teaching  down  to  them, 

hu   brought   the   whole   teaching   of   literature   into  dis- 


The  West  of  Scotland  Association  of  Secondary  Teachers  in 
Public  Schools  have  forwarded  the  following  resolutions  to  the 
Education  Deportment  :—(i)  That  the  Association  approve 
generally  of  the  provisions  for  the  Leaving  Certificate,  and 
regard  with  special  satisfaction  the  restriction  of  the  term 
"Leaving  Certiticate"  to  mark  the  close  of  a  full  course  of 
secondary  education.  (2)  That  the  provision  whereby  "  where 
two  or  mote  languages  are  taken  one  of  them  must  be  Latin  " 
will  have  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  teaching  of  modem 
languages  and  will  shut  out  from  the  benelit  of  the  certificate  a 
large  class  (especially  of  girl.s)  who  wish  to  take  a  full  course  of 
seccmdary  education  on  the  line  of  modern  languages  rather 
than  of  science  or  classics.  (3)  That  a  group  be  instituted  in 
the  t.eaving  Certificate  proper,  placing  modern  languages  on 
the  same  footing  as  classics  and  science.  (4)  That  the  Asso- 
ciation cordially  approves  of  the  institution  of  a  Commercial 
Ceriificaie,  and  specially  welcomes  the  provbion  to  delay  to  a 
later  period  in  school  life  instruction  in  special  subjects. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1901,  Mr.  Scougal,  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Western  Division  of  Scotland,  sutes  that  ihere 
is  room  for  more  careful  attention  to  distinctness  of  articulation 
ami  to  at  least  approximate  correctness  of  pronunciation  in  the 
schools  of  his  district.  The  defects  peculiar  to  these  schools, 
and  more  especially  to  those  in  Glasgow,  are  detailed  at  length, 
but  all  districts  have  certain  peculiarities  cf  pronunciation  which 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  schooUs  to  combat  and,  if  possible, 
eradicate.  Mr.  Scougal  stales  that  there  are  schools  even  in 
the  poorer  districts  which  show  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  correct  pronunciation  when  due  pains  have  been 
taken,  lie  finds  that  one  of  the  difiiculiies  in  the  way  of 
improvement  is  that  many  teachers  regard  the  defects  as  in- 
curable, while  others  have  not  trained  tl.emselves  even  to 
recognise  such  defects.     Quii  cmlodiel  eusloJes  f 

IRISH. 

A  TKIUUTK  to  the  new  Intermediate  system  was  paid  at  the 
annual  prize  distribution  at  St.  Columba's  College,  Rathfarn- 
ham,  where  it  was  staled  that,  in  consequence  of  the  reforms,  it 
wa-«  proposed  to  introduce  it  in  the  school  so  far  as  the  curri- 
culum allowed. 

The  temporary  inspectors  of  the  Intermediate  Board  finished 
their  year's  work  on  June  1st.  Their  reports  are  confidential, 
but  an  abstract  of  them  will  be  published  and  sent  to  heads  of 
schools.  The  lime  has  now  come  for  the  Buard  lo  appoint 
permanent  inspectors.  There  is  a  very  strong  (eding  that  the 
temporary  inspectors  should  n  )t  be  permanently  appointed,  the 
schools  being  by  no  means  satisfied  that  they  are  the  best 
possible  men.  This  is  one  of  the  questions  on  which  some 
interchange  of  views  personally  between  teachers  and  a  consulta- 
tive committee  would  have  been  of  immense  advantage. 

Thk  Convent  Schools  Committee  have  unanimously  passed 
lesoUitions  that  in  the  Intermediate  Programme  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  mathematics  should  be  compul-sory  for  girls  in  the 
higher  grades,  but  that  arithmetic  should  be  made  a  separate 
sui'ject  in  every  grade;  that  the  option  of  English  (now  History 
and  Geography)  instead  of  Experimental  Science  (or  giils  in  all 
grades  ought  to  be  ctmtinued  ;  that  in  girls'  schools  instru- 
mental music  and  needlework  should  be  subjects,  and  should 
be  tested  by  examination  in  the  school  ;  that  domestic  eco- 
nomy should  be  made  practical,  and  should  include  cookery. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  in  London  the 
following  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Irish 
Branch,  and  unanimously  carried:—"  That  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Central  Council  when  promoting  educational  legislation 


to  take  into  coniideration  the  needs  of  Ireland  with  a  view 
either  to  their  being  met  in  EnglisJi  Bills  or  to  the  passing  of 
separate  measures."  This  represents  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
Irish  Branch  that  an  undeserved  injustice  is  being  inllicted  on 
Irish  education  by  the  limitation  of  registration  to  England. 

Tub  June  examination  papers  of  the  Intermediate  Board,  which 
were  looked  forward  to  somewhat  anxiously  as  being  the  first 
under  the  new  system,  have  on  the  whole  given  general  satis- 
faction. The  only  papers  to  which  exception  can  fairly  be 
taken  were  those  in  Greek,  which,  besides  containing  serious 
misprints,  were  too  difficult  both  in  themselves  and  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  other  subjects.  In  some  subjects  the 
L  papers  were  perhaps  too  easy,  but  this  is  a  fault  on  the  right 
'  tide  when  the  object  is  not  to  fail  the  candidates,  but  to 
encourage  them.  A  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism  has  been 
passed  on  the  English  papers,  but  in  our  opinion  with  very  little 
justificatioiu 

The  Catholic  Headmasters'  Association  recently  passed  reso- 
lutions that  the  Intermediate  Examinations  should  in  n<i  year 
conclude  later  than  July  1st  (this  in  consequence  of  a  report  that 
the  Board  desire  to  postpone  the  examinations  till  the  end  of 
July),  that  the  Association  was  in  favour  of  an  independent 
University  for  Catholics,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  students 
who  for  the  first  time  next  year  may  join  secondary  schools  in 
which  the  First  Year's  Science  Course  has  been  taught  during 
the  session  1901-2  should  be  allowed  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
Second  Year's  Course.  The  Department,  in  reply  to  this,  regret 
that  ihey  will  be  unable  lo  pay  grants  in  respect  of  pupils  who 
take  the  couise  in  Introductory  Chemistry,  and  have  not  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  first  year  in  Introductory  Physics. 

TUERit  being  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Treasury  grant 
for  Technical  Instruction  in  Ireland  will  be  continued  after  the 
present  year,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  at 
their  general  meeting  at  Maynooth  appear  justified  in  passing 
the  (ollowing  resolution  : — "  Since  the  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Act  (1899)  provides  only  £sS-°°°  *  >■=■■"  fo' 
technical  instruction  in  Ireland,  whilst  England  receives  from 
public  funds  close  upon  ;f  1,000,000,  we  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  Treasury  in  withholding  or  limiting  in  any  way 
the  grant  hitherto  offered  to  all  local  authorities  levying  a  local 
rale  for  such  inslniction.  We  do  so  the  more  because  the  sum 
of  ;C5S,ooo  comes  mainly  from  Irish  funds ;  moreover,  the 
Councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs  have  levied  rates  00 
the  faith  of  a  promise  that  an  equivalent  sum  would  be  given  by 
the  Treasury,  whilst,  if  the  grant  lie  withheld,  no  part  of  the 
country  will  derive  any  advantage  for  technical  education  from 
the  Act  of  1899." 

In  answer  to  the  request  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the 
various  associations  of  teachers,  that  the  Intermediate  Board 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
should  form  a  consullative  committee  to  confer  willi  repre- 
sentatives of  schools  in  respect  to  changes  in  their  rules  and 
programme,  the  Intermediate  Hoard  have  decided,  alter  careful 
consideration,  in  the  negative,  In  reply,  Ihey  stale  that  they 
cannot  undertake  the  responsibility  of  establishing  such  a  com- 
mittee, but  that  all  represent Ations  coming  to  the  Board  from  a 
responsible  source  will  alw.iys  have  full  attention.  They  further 
add  that  "  the  Board  are  accustomed  to  set  aliout  the  pre- 
paration of  their  I'rogramme  early  in  the  month  of  NovemUri 
in  each  year,  and  that  it  would  \x  therefore  desirable  that  any 
lecommendalions  that  are  lo  be  submitted  to  the  Uoaid 
should  be  received  not  later  than  November  ist  in  each  year." 
The  Department,  on  the  other  hand,  are  favourable  to  the 
suggestion,  and  are  willing  to  establish  .i   consultative  com- 


mittee on  the  lines  suggested,  being  anxious  to  be 
with  the  schools.  This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
government  of  the  schools  is  not  an  ideal  arrangement 
work  of  the  Department,  however  important,  can  ooi 
small  portion  of  school  work.  There  can  be  no  doub 
absence  of  personal  contact  between  the  Intermedia 
and  the  schools  has  led  to  many  mistakes  in  the  p 
might  have  been  obviated,  and  the  Board  would  have 
advised  in  adopting  the  suggestion. 


WELSH. 


d 


The  University  of  Wales  (Graduates)  Bill  has  be 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  pres 
by  Lord  Cross,  and  has  passed  without  any  altera 
therefore  is  ready  for  the  stage  of  the  third  reading. 


n^M 


Wales  has  now  a  share  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  geni 
Carnegie  has  stated  his  willingne.ss  to  furnish  ;^6,ooo  f 
buildings  for  Merthyr  Tydfil — on  condition  of  provisic 
and  that  the  libraries  be  not  a  burden  on  the  librai 
under  the  Act — so  that  the  "  whole  of  the  revenue 
from  the  maximum  assessment  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
of  books  and  general  upkeep  of  the  libraries."  Mr. 
adds  that  he  is  induced  to  give  this  sum  because  < 
debteilness  to  the  Welsh  element  in  America.  "T 
are,"  he  says,  "a  great  people."  He  brackets  t 
Scotsmen.  ^H 

Frobablv  it  is  not  generally  known  that,  to  enter 
courses  for  the  B.D.  degree  in  the  University  of  Wa] 
"  condition  precedent "  that  ihe  candidate  shall  hav 
degree  in  .\t\i.  Of  course,  in  theological  colleges,  i 
that  there  will  be  students  who  have  not  graduated  in 
will  not  do  so — at  any  rate,  within  the  time  of  ra 
college — so  as  to  be  able  to  go  on  continuously  as  si 
theolc^y,  after  graduating  in  Arts.  But  it  is  not  itut| 
that  Wales,  which  bos  produced  so  many  theotq 
preachers,  should  be  anxious  to  demand  in  its  Ud 
particularly  high  standard  in  this  subject.  With 
increasing  number  of  graduates  amongst  the  laity,  it  « 
future  be  clearly  desirable  that  the  leaders  of  religiov 
should  have  a  broad  training  as  well  as  theological  sch 

At  the  University  College  of  \orth  Wales  at  Bl 
cently,  there  has  been  given  by  Mr.  George  Rac  1 
£i,yxi  to  l>e  the  nucleus  of  a  sum  to  be  raised  for  tl 
incnt  of  a  Chair  in  ("conomics,  with  special  reference  u 
and  finance.  Sir  Alfred  L.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  hai 
Ihe  University  of  Wales  no  less  than  twelve  scholanbii 
a  year  each.  Of  these,  five  he  has  allotted  to  Battgi 
Aberystwyth,  and  two  to  Cardiff.  The  scholarshif 
stricted  to  Welsh  students.  The  Senate  of  the  Bangc 
have  decided  to  award  iwo  of  these  scholarships  this 
as  an  in-College  award  on  the  result  of  lost  year's  « 
one— a  most  significant  defiarture — as  a  scholarsh 
student  in  training  as  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  sch 
Bangor  also,  the  Tate  Trustees  have  given  ^^  1,000  to 
the  Tale  Exhibitions  in  scientific  and  technical  wor 
there  is  announced  the  prospect  of  £2,yxi  to  rstabli 
scholarships  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Osborne  Mc 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  uode 
scheme  of  the  WeUh  Intermediate  Education  Ac 
read   from   the   local  Association   of   the  As»isli 


Schools  asking  that  the  Governors  should  give  grants 
masters  of  modem  languages  to  visit  the  continent 
pose  of  perfecting  themselves  in  pronunciation.  No- 
:  of  the  request  at  the  moment  ;  hut  if  Governors 
hers  of  modern  languages  who  cannot  speak  the  Ian- 
h  they  have  to  teach,  it  might  not  be  badly  invested 
there  is  any  that  could  legally  be  given  for  the  pur- 
end  it  in  this  way.  Indeed,  it  would  probably  lead 
cted  stimulation  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  if 
ers,  besides  language  teachers,  could  receive  grants 
them  to  see  the  methods  of  teaching  their  subjects 
n  foreign  schools. 

:hnical  Instniction  Committee  of  the  Glamorganshire 
uocil  has  inquired  into  (he  likelihood  of  good  candi- 
g  forthcoming  if  they  insiiiuled  a  scholarship  for 
ishing  lo  graduate  in  Music  in  the  University  of 
Jch  a  scholarship,  if  established,  would  be  founded 
lon  with  the  University  College  of  South  Wales  at 
"he  Committee  say  :  "  It  is  full  time  for  us  in  Wales 

to  produce  not  only  vocalists,  but  also  scientific 
tho  will   elevate   the  standard  of  musical  education 

the  whole  country,  and  who  will  enable  Wales  lo 
iper  place  not  only  in  the  world  of  song,  but  also  in 
mposition  and  orchestration."  It  is  reported  that 
ical  Scholarship  offered  by  the  Carmarthenshire 
iDcil  nineteen  candidates  entered,  and  that  of  these 
eclared  by  the  examiner  of  sufficient  merit  lor  special 
With  these  examples  before  them,  other  counties  in 
jrelty  certain  to  consider  the  desirability  of  institut- 
Musical  Scholarships. 

CURRENT  HISTORY. 

liament  of  Cape  Colony  is  to  resume  its  sil  tings, 
laps  the  most  momentous  question  recently  decided 
vernment.  But  is  it  peace?  Hostilities  in  (he  field 
to  an  end,  but  what  will  happen  among  the  various 
'ape  Town?  Loyalists,  Africanders,  Dutch,  atl  are 
■led  by  the  recent  war,  and  none  of  them  feel  that 
aui  by  any  possibility  be  regarded  as  having  said  the 
The  institution  called  "  Parliament,"  regarded  by 
as  the  panacea  for  all  evils,  looks  too  much  like  a 
ment  to  try  in  South  Africa.  And  recent  experiences 
o  not  help  us  to  feel  confidence  in  its  peace-making 
Let  Austria- Hungary  speak,  or  some  of  our  New 
inies.  Meanwhile,  our  thoughts  go  back  to  early 
5,  and  we  begin  to  understand,  in  the  light  of  current 
t  James  \.  and  Charles  \.  may  not  have  been  alto- 
le  wrong  when  they  said  they  had  tried  Parliaments 
them  wanting.  They  blundered  in  governing  wilh- 
lents  because,  unlike  their  Tudor  predecessors,  they 
>  cotunlt  public  opinion  otherwise. 

.B  of  the  Emperor  William  11.  has  called  our  attention 
ice  more  to  Elsass-Lothringen,  and  reminded  tho.se 
are  old  enough  to  remember  it  of  the  wonderful  war 

That  war  was  practically  over  in  a  month,  occupying 
iod  of  our  summer  holidays.  What  followed  was  a 
mpt  at  the  impossible,  to  build  up  French  armies  and 

efficient  before  the  German  armies,  already  efhcienl, 
e  completed  their  work  of  capturing  Paris.  The 
talesmen  were  asked,  "Against  whom  are  you 
And  the  answer  was,  "Against  Louis  XIV."  It 
venge  of  an  at  last  united  Germany  for  the  losses 
lon  the  Empire  in  its  chaotic  coodilioD  of  the  i;rili 

44,  Vol.  4.] 


and  18th  centuries  by  the  "Grand  Monarque"  and  his  successors. 
It  is  an  interesting,  though  complicated  story — the  gradual 
acquisition  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  France  between  1540  and 
1792.  But  the  question  as  to  the  control  of  the  course  of  the 
Rhine  is  older  than  Louis  XIV.  or  the  Reformation.  It  began, 
indeed,  when  the  partition  of  S43  first  marked  out  roughly  the 
frontiers  of  modern  France  and  Germany  and  left  between  them 
that  long  strip  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
included  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  North  Italy.  And 
now  Elsass-Loihringen  is  once  more  entirely  German  :  it  is  the 
possession  of  the  German  Empire,  and  its  inhabitants  are, 
according  to  the  recent  decree,  to  be  governed  as  loyal  Gennan 
citizens,  no  longer  subject  to  temporary  dictatorships. 

Thk  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  has  been  visiting  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia ;  in  other  words,  the  Prussian  King  and  Gennan 
Emperor  has  been  to  Maiieiiburg  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights.  He  at  least  still 
believes  in  the  old  cause  of  that  famous  order.  Only  now  the 
enemy  seems  to  be  Poland  and  Poles  instead  of  heathen  Wends. 
It  is  an  interesting  story,  the  Germanisation  and  christening  of 
the  old  Wendish  Prussians,  illustrating  in  many  ways  the  modes 
of  thought  and  action  that  governed  the  men  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  thai  have  so  passed  away  thai  it  needs  much  reading 
and  wide  sympathy  even  to  understand  them  in  these  "  Rome- 
less"  days.  But  we  may  spare  a  word  to  indicate  the  connec- 
tion between  "  Prussia  "  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word  and 
the  Hohenzollern  family.  Albert  of  HofaenzoUem  was  Grand 
Master  o(  the  Teutonic  Knights  at  ibe  time  of  "  the  Reforma- 
tion." The  order  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  was  in  many 
ways  subject  to  the  then  powerful  kingdom  of  Poland.  So 
Albert  turned  Protestant ;  that  is,  he  dissolved  the  order  and 
made  himself  ruler  of  their  territory  under  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Prussia.  His  eldest  grand-daughter  carried  the  Duchy  as  a 
dowry  to  her  cousin  of  Brandenburg,  and  when  neailya  hundred 
years  later  the  Emperor  Leopold  wanted  Ilohenzollern  help  in 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  it  was  sold  to  him  on  the 
payment  (beforehand)  of  the  title  "  King  in  Prussia."  The 
latter  story  would  <carry  us  too  far. 

EvKRY  now  and  then  we  are  coming  across  the  phrase 
"ZoUverein  or  Customs-Union"  in  our  newspapers,  and  it  is 
said  that  some  of  our  statesmen  are  wanting  to  introduce  into 
the  working  of  the  British  Empire  this  thing  without  any  name 
but  a  foreign  one  that  wants  translating.  And  when  we  enquire 
why  this  thing  is  wanted  and  why  it  has  no  satisfactory  English 
name,  we  find  answers  which  set  us  thinking.  We  team  from 
our  histories  that,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  Germany 
was  regulated  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  was  divided,  much 
against  the  wish  of  many  German  patriots,  into  some  forty 
monarchies  of  various  kinds  and  sizes.  Austria  was  the  pre- 
dominant partner  in  this  loose  confederation,  and  her  rival 
Prussia,  unable  to  contend  with  her  on  terms  of  equality,  set  to 
work  in  a  very  humble  way  making  commercial  treaties  with  her 
neighbours,  and  forming  a  Toll-union  ("  Zoll-verein ")  to  knit 
them  together  on  the  basis  of  the  abolition  of  "  frontiers  "  as  far 
as  commerce  was  concerned.  On  this  humble  foundation  was 
built  the  structure  which  triumphed  afterwards  at  Sadowa  and 
Sedan.  Is,  then,  the  British  Empire,  for  which  we  are  told  a 
Zoll-verein  is  also  desirable,  in  the  condition  of  Germany  in 
1830-40?  Is  it  only  a  loose  federation  which  requires  knitting 
together  by  commercial  ties  mutually  inclusive  of  its  parts  and 
carefully  exclusive  of  the  enemy?  Is  the  tie  so  loose  that  it  is 
necessary  to  lax  ourselves  indirectly,  by  means  of  a  protective 
tariff  round  the  Empire,  and  wall  ourselves  in  like  China?  Or 
is  this  Zoll-verein  the  price  the  British  Isles  must  pay,  like 
Prussia  in  1830-40,  in  order  to  win  the  Colonies  tu  her  tide? 
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RECENT    SCHOOL    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modem  Languages. 

Paul  Htyst,  CAmbbiata.  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  Bernhardt. 
iT.  +  76pp.  (Heath.)  ix.  31/.— The  Novtilm  of  Paul  Ileyse 
are  no  food  for  babes  and  sucklings,  and  to  produce  an  edition 
of  any  of  (hem  for  school  purposes  seems  singularly  perverse. 
On  this  account  alone  we  cannot  recommend  the  book.  Those 
who  are  fit  to  enjoy  this  little  woik  of  consummate  ait  will  not 
need  the  rather  flat  notes  and  the  vocabulary  which  the  editor 
has  supplied. 

H,  A.  Guerber.  Marie-LeuUe  tl  U  Dtu  dt  Reuksladl. 
Edited  by  the  Author,  iv.+  ioi  pp.  (Heath.)  li.  3^.— We 
cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  mistake  to  choose  Marie-Louise 
for  a  heroine — there  are  so  few  redeeming  fcaluies  in  her  cha- 
racter. We  should  consider  the  book  as  little  likely  to  interest 
boys,  and  we  should  certainly  refuse  to  read  it  with  girls. 
Though  written  in  simple  and  fluent  French,  it  cannot  rank  as 
literature.  The  attempt  "  to  repeat,  as  frequently  as  possible, 
the  most  common  idioms,  conjunctions,  and  adverbial  expres- 
sions "  is  in  itself  commendable,  and  Miss  Guerber  might  have 
produced  a  useful  little  book  if  only  she  had  chosen  some  more 
suitable  subject.  To  some  of  the  renderings  in  the  notes  we 
must  take  exception ;  thus  we  should  not  tolerate  "  dinners 
galore  "  nor  "  she  feels  badly  "  nor  "a  mature  being  "  (for  vn 
hemmt  Jaii). 

Edited  Books. 

Tht  Age  ef  Ckauctr.  By  F.  J.  Snell,  M.A.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Professor  Hales.  242 -|- xlviii.  pp.  (Bell.) 
y,  6d. — Messrs.  Bell's  useful  and  cheap  series  of  Hnad- 
books  ef  Englisk  Liltraluri  are  by  this  time  very  widely 
recognised,  although  hitherto  no  opportunity  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  us  to  speak  as  highly  of  them  as  they  deserve. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  they  betray  a  happy  tendency  to  run 
into  edition  after  edition,  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  of  the 
volumes  which  have  already  made  this  series  notable  may  yet 
receive  a  tribute  of  praise  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Snell's  present 
volume  on  "the  Age  of  Chaucer"  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
workmanship,  not  only  for  its  positive  features,  but  because, 
when  a  writer  is  severely  limited  by  the  conditions  of  his 
work,  what  he  excludes  from  discussion  is  often  as  signifi- 
cant of  his  powers  as  the  remainder  which  he  condenses. 
And  this  little  monograph  may  lay  fair  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  complete,  acute,  stimulating,  and  scholarly.  The  half 
century  or  so  with  which  it  deals  has  already  been  dealt  with 
on  its  historical  side  by  Mr.  Snell  in  another  volume,  but  the 
literary  value  of  this  account  is  unquestionable,  and  as  a  pre- 
sentment of  a  series  of  literary  portraits  subsidiary  in  inteiest 
perhaps  to  Chaucer,  but  full  of  importance,  e.g.,  Langland, 
Wydiffe  and  Gower,  to  mention  no  others,  it  is  worthy  of 
great  attention.  Indeed,  as  concerning  Gower,  it  is  difHcult  to 
recall  any  recent  account  of  him  which  is  more  attractive. 
Naturally  the  Miracle  Play  occupies  a  very  consideiable  portion 
of  the  author's  space,  and  Mr.  Snell's  account  of  it  is  rather 
remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  it  puts  information  which  is 
already  common  property  than  for  any  originality  concerning 
this  topic  of  perennial  interest.  He  does,  however,  suggest 
several  lines  for  further  research  if  anything  may  come  forth  of 
that ;  and  his  statement  that  the  salary  of  players  in  some  of 
these  extraordinary  productions  ranged  from  fourteen  pence  to 
four  shillings  a  day  is  as  startling  as  it  is  pleasing.  Con- 
cerning Chaucer  himself,  one  only  wonders  why  Mr.   Snell 


should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  even  the  shadow  of 
apology  to  "  social  purists  "  for  the  trade  of  a  vintner,  whict 
the  occupation  to  two  successful  fathers  brought  to  light  I 
such  men  of  genius  as  Chaucer  and  Raskin.  If  by 
purists  Mr.  Snell  means  the  weaker  brethren,  surely  t, 
trivial  tyranny  has  endured  long  enough !  We  would  reip 
fully  suggest  that  the  spelling  "  vassel  "  on  p.  141  is  an  e« 
The  style  of  this  monograph  is  as  delightful  as  the  matte 
learned.  It  is  emphatically  a  book  to  read,  if  only  for  | 
delicious  subconscious  humour  of  passages  like  this:— "J 
"result  is  that  Chaucer  performs  an  unexpected  somerault,  dad 
"cates  his  poem,  not  humorously,  to  the  'moral  Gowet 
"  '  philosophical  Strode,'  and  closes  with  a  translation  of  Dul^ 
"invocation  of  the  Trinity." 

Potms  of  Englisk  Country  Life.  Selected  and  edited  by 
K.  George  and  W.  H.  Iladow.  112  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.) 
— There  is  nothing  included  in  this  charming  voluine  whi« 
not  well  known  to  every  fairly-equipped  student  of  Ei 
literature,  but  the  compiling  of  such  a  book  is  a  distinctly  hi| 
conception,  and  it  has  been  most  successfully  executed.  Peil 
its  greatest  service  will  be  to  display  accurately  and  vividly 
trifling  proportion  which  nature  poetry  bears  to  the  whole  b( 
of  English  literature.  It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  b 
great  deal  of  Wordsworth  in  this  collection ;  but  he  cannol 
said  to  be  over-represented.  Curiously,  however,  neither  CtsI 
nor  Shenstone  supply  any  illustrations,  in  spite  of  the  fact  I 
Ciabbe's  muse  dwelt  in  the  country  persistently,  though,  perl 
less  in  commerce  with  inanimate  than  with  human  natoie. 

StUitioHS from  De  Quineey.  By  Milton  Haight  TUik,  Pk 
501  pp.  (Ginn.)  41.  6rf. — The  introductory  matter  of 
edition  is  really  well  worth  attention,  and  the  notes  art 
merous,  clear,  and  in  some  cases  extremely  valuable.  Thei 
has  been  selected  with  great  judgment,  and  includes  many 
familiar  things  as  well  as  those  universally  known  pieces  \ 
which  the  name  of  De  Quineey  is  for  ever  associated.  The  wl 
selection  makes  a  useful  addition  to  educational  literature, 
if  its  use  tends  to  encourage  a  taste  for  De  Quineey  which  sfa4 
contribute  to  discouraging  the  prevalent  taste  for  Macul 
great  good  might  come  of  it.  The  secret  of  De  Quince/s 
is  worth  untold  gold  to  him  who  can  master  it,  whereas 
Macaulay,  style  was  sometimes  a  vice  and  sometimes  an  affd 
lion. 

Tkt  Sckool  Anlkology.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban.  Pail 
and  II.  259  pp.  and  391  pp.  (Blackwood.)  is,  each.— 1 
division  of  English  poetry  in  these  two  volumes  is  made  by 
eluding  in  the  first  the  period  between  Chaucer  and  Burst,* 
by  commencing  the  second  with  Wordsworth  and  cooclodiif 
with  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt.  The  selection  is  throuf^boat  sdl 
rable,  and  these  two  volumes  represent  a  kind  of  quinleaeoM 
many  well-known  anthologies  of  more  pretentious  reputaM 
but,  although  from  the  title  given  to  them  it  might  be  tb(M 
that  only  purely  educational  interests  could  be  served  by  th 
they  are  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  their  inclusion  in  the  lit 
of  all  lovers  of  English  literature.  We  cordially  commend  < 
to  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  as  much  fur  their 
reading  as  for  their  pupils'  use. 

A  Study  in  tkt  Hymbolism  of  tke  Divina  Cimmodia. 
Eleanor  F.Jourdain.  76  pp.  (The  Norland  Press. )  ts.n 
Useful  to  Dante  students  and  Dante  lovers.  It  cannot  be  ct 
exhaustive  or  critical  in  the  higher  literary  sense  of  the 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  lighter  literature  which  has  gailK 
about  the  work  of  the  great  Florentine  poet  it  is  undoubt 
interesting.  So  far  as  purely  English  readers  go,  it  might 
been  rendered  more  serviceable  had  at  least  a  prose  tranil 
been  offered  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  wherein  the  Italian 
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>uite  in  the  original  tongue  is  still  an  impos- 
I  people  who  would  with  a  translation  derive 
from  Min  Jourdain's  popular  style  of  writing 


t 


By  William  Gow.  7»  pp.  (Elliot  Stock.) 
hor  of  these  poems  informs  his  readers  that  many 
I  Scottish  flavour  about  them,"  and,  moreover, 
ess  the  essential  elements  of  human  experience 
I  or  lofty,  grave  or  gay,  and  in  them  the  reader 
ippy  blending  of  humour  with  seriousness  and 
any  which  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
"  When  an  author  tells  his  readers  what  they 
15  verses,  the  trade  of  a  poor  reviewer  is  at  an 
lend  Dr.  Gow  to  the  public  ;  or  to  tij  public — 
>s,  a  different  thing, 

w.  ByJ.  A.  Nicklin.  42  pp.  (Black.)  8./.— 
mbines  some  poems  which  are  old  favourites  with 
religious  poetry  with  others  not  so  well  known. 
cUres  his  own  intention  to  have  )>een  the  pro- 
ad  of  humble  pendant  to  Mr.  Henley's  '  Lyra 
U  not  an  extravagant  ambition,  but  it  has  been 
'  realised  in  these  pages,  which,  however,  con- 
is  interesting ;  notably,  a  selection  from  Walt 
would  have  been  very  much  surprised  hid  he 
ach  a  connection. 

Mrjr  /leader  for  Advanced  Clones.  190  pp. 
IX.  4</. — This  is  a  continuation  of  a  scheme 
ed  in  these  columns  recently,  and  as  a  selection 
ncient  and  modern,  it  is  deserving  of  high  praise. 
iluded  is  thoroughly  well  known,  but  many  un- 
arc  likewise  drawn  upon,  and  Sir  Francis  Hast- 
fietsor  Palgrave,  Henry  Newbolt,  Alfred  Austin, 
son  are  by  this  means  introduced  to  the  notice  uf 
schoolgirls,  who  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
ijuaintance. 

Monarchy.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Whithan. 
ingtons. )  2s.  6d.  —  An  uncommonly  useful 
e  teachers  who  find  little  time  for  disinterring 
nt  history  of  Israel  from  the  slate  of  apparent 
ich  it  exists  in  the  Bible  records.  This  matter 
thirty-one  lessons  covering  the  periotl  from  the 

I  to  the  accession  of  Solomon.  The  general 
eries  ii  followed  in  detail,  and  all  the  character- 
ume  are  excellent. 

Richard  III.  By  L.  W.  Lyde.  160  pp. 
-  Another  of  Mr.  Lyde's  successful  attempts 
that  usually  shadowy  personage,  a  "general 
when  he  condescends  to  particulars.  We  have 
a  the  only  distinguishing  merit  of  this  series  is  a 
te  usefulness  for  ordinary  class-work  ;  and  this 
as  the  character  already  earned.  It  is  well,  but 
}ne  i  and  the  scope  of  the  scheme  of  the  series  is 

t  A  Midsummer  Nigkfs  Dream.  By  Stanley 
ewood  Shakespeare  Manuals.)  34  pp.  (Hey- 
tr.  Stanley  Wood  has  taken  to  answering  his  own 
les  of  questions  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholastic 

II  interesting  exhibition,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
as  scholarly  and   full  as  the  que.itions  are  in- 

rald  be  a  pity,  however,  if  this  well-meant  effort 
other  people's  laziness. 

ErM/  on  Chatham.  By  Rev.  H.  W.  Dennis. 
gmans.)     tx.  &/. — An  edition  containing  much 


serviceable  teaching  material,  and  no  little  evidence  of  care  and 
scholarship,  but  most  remarkable  for  the  illustrations  which 
diversify  the  text.  The  notes  are  excellent ;  and  so  once  upon 
a  time  was  Macaulay  ;  but  we  have  frequently  said  of  late  that 
Macaulay  as  a  stylist  was  a  temporary  and  not  an  eternal  bless- 
ing.    This  volume  confirms  one's  conviction. 

Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents. 
By  F.  G.Selby,  M.A.  172  pp.  (Macmillan.)  ax.  W.  — Avery 
serviceable  edition  of  a  most  notable  work,  which  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  improved  if  .the  account  of  Burke  in  the  intro- 
duction had  been  made  a  little  more  interesting.  There  is 
plenty  of  everything  else  in  it,  but  little  of  Burke.  The  notes 
are  good. 

Milton's  Lycidas.  By  H.  B.  Cotlerill.  Iia  pp.  (Blackie.) 
IX.  bd, — Sixty-four  pages  of  introduction  and  thirty  o!  closely- 
printed  notes  to  a  Miltonic  text  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
ihiee  lines  will  strike  any  observer  with  a  sense  of  disproportion 
in  a  school  edition  ;  but  there  it  alt  is  ;  and  it  must  be  said  that 
Mr.  Cutterill  has  managed  his  task  with  punslaking  accuracy. 
The  two  appendices  are  really  valuable. 

Richard  the  Second,  ig6pp.  (Blackie.)  ix. — Despite  its  title, 
the  illustrative  element  in  this  volume  is  not  large,  though  it 
is  fairly  good  of  its  kind.  The  literary  matter  is  not  remark- 
able. Except  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
whit  particular  service  this  addition  to  the  myriad  editions  of 
Skakespeare  can  be. 

King  Lear.  By  D.  Nichol  Smith.  174  pp.  (Blackie.) 
ls,(>d. — This  volume  follows  the  general  lines  which  in  this 
series  of  editions  are  now  well  known.  The  historical  and 
tilerary  matter  supplied  by  the  editor  is  good;  the  "Critical 
Appreciation "  is  readable  though  not  remarkable ;  the  notes 
are  rather  poor ;  but  Appendix  A  is  worth  attention. 

Emerson's  Essay  on  Beauty.  By  Susan  Cunnington.  87  pp. 
(The  Norland  Press.)  11.  6</. — An  able  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
new  subject  in  a  promising  and  valuable  way.  It  cannot  fail  to 
■itimulate  deeper  lliought  and  to  promote  clearer  literary  and 
philosophical  insight  than  the  majority  of  school  editions.  The 
"  Subjects  for  Thought  "  at  the  end  are  splendid. 

iVaverley.  By  E.  E.  Smith.  198  pp.  (Black.)  ix.— This 
useful  series  is  becoming  quite  substantial  in  point  of  the 
number  of  volumes  it  contains.  The  process  of  selecting  the 
matter  has  been  carefully  managed,  and  the  notes  are  clear,  and 
not  at  all  a  burdensome  addition  to  the  text. 

MiltotCs  English  Senntts.  By  E.  H.  Blakeney.  (English 
Classics.)  40  pp.  (Blackie.)  id. — A  very  useful  edition, 
compact  and  condensed  with  an  array  of  notes  worth  much 
attention,     Strikingly  well  done  under  the  conditions. 

Hiitory. 

An  Introduction  te  British  History,  iv.  -I-  atJO  pp.  (Blackie.) 
IX.  2d. — This  Reader  (for  we  suppose  it  is  intended  to  be  such) 
takes  subjects  from  ancient  British  times  to  the  present  day.  It 
has  a  summary  and  illustrations,  .some  of  which  are  good,  others 
are  in  gaudy  colours.  It  shows  no  signs  that  its  author  has 
lead  anything  (or  the  last  thirty  years  of  what  has  served  to 
illustrate  our  earlier  history,  and  apparently  nothing  but 
fighting  has  happened  in  our  history  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  which  can  interest  children. 

Social  Life  in  England.  (Vol.1.  From  Saxon  times  to  1603.) 
By  J.  Finnemore.  xi.-t-258pp.  (Black.)  ix.  &/.— This  is  an 
excellent  little  book,  brightly  written,  and  with  seventy-eight 


good  illustrations.  Thirty-three  of  its  pages  are  taken  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  "  Kenilworlh." 
The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  is  that  Mr.  Finneinore  is  not 
acquainted  apparently  with  some  of  (he  latest  information  on 
feudal  times,  and  is  thcrefure  out  of  date  about  the  manor  and 
its  antecedents.  Otherwise,  we  can  heartily  recommend  this 
book  as  one  in  which  its  young  readers  will  delight 

Prtbltnii  and Exercists  in  English  History.  (Book  D,  IJIJ- 
1820.)  ByJ.S.  Lindsey.  (Cambridge  :  I leffer  &  Sons.)  2i.net. 
— Mr.  Lindsey  is  rapidly  progressing  in  his  task  of  covering  the 
whole  course  of  English  history  by  means  of  a  series  of  typical 
questions  and  model  answers.  We  reviewed  the  second  book  of 
the  series  last  March;  this  is  the  ihird.  Mr.  Lindsey's  wide 
information  and  his  skill  in  classifying  and  stating  facts  are 
evident  on  every  page.  Some  of  the  answers  provide  outlines 
and  summaries  valuable  not  only  to  examinees,  but  even  to 
historical  lecturers  and  teachers.  For  example,  not  many 
students  of  the  period  under  review  would  be  able  to  enumerate 
nine  separate  attempts  to  invade  the  British  Isles  during  its 
course.  Vet  Mr.  Lindsey  tabulates  the  nine  attempts  on  one  of 
his  pages,  and  a  very  valuable  study  in  comparisons  and  contrasts 
the  list  provides.  As  one  glances  through  the  questions  dealt 
with  in  this  work  one  perceives  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  a  great 
service  to  the  teacher  or  scholar  who  cannot  afford  lime  to 
wander  far  from  the  confines  of  his  text-book.  It  provides  him 
with  numberless  new  points  of  view:  it  abstracts  salient  features 
of  all  kinds  :  it  shows  him  how  to  organise  his  own  infarmation, 
and  how  to  state  it  in  examination  form.  We  think,  however, 
that  Mt.  Lindsey  would  have  been  welt  advised  both  to  simplify 
and  to  shorten  his  series.  What  with  "  Set  X  "  and  "  Set  Y  "  ; 
what  with  "Book  G"  covering  the  period  1688-1832  and 
"Book  D"  following  it  on  the  period  1715-1820;  what  with 
question  974  following  immediately  on  question  861,  question 
471  succeeding  question  746,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum;  the 
whole  scheme  becomes  as  complicated  as  a  Chinese  puzzle. 

A  First  History  of  England.  By  C.  L.  Thomson.  Pact 
III.  1272-14S5.  xii.  ■f283  pp.  (Horace  Marshall.)  zs.— 
We  have  already  welcomed  and  recommended  to  our  readers 
the  first  two  parts  of  Miss  Thomson's  history.  The  third  part 
continues  the  good  qualities  of  its  predecessors.  The  story  is 
well  told  in  simple  language  inspired  at  first  hand  by  the  medi- 
eval writers,  and  the  illustrations  are  almost  uniformly  good 
and  of  greatly  varying  interest.  We  can  imagine  no  belter  in- 
troduction to  the  main  story  of  English  history.  But  with  the 
advance  into  the  more  complicated  events  of  the  Tlantagenets 
the  difficulty  arises  of  constitutional  history,  both  lay  and  eccle- 
siastical. And  Miss  Thomson  seems  to  us  to  have  fallen  into 
gome  of  the  usual  misrepresentations.  Thus,  although  she 
knows  (p.  46)  that  "until  1322  it  had  not  been  recognised  that 
the  Commons  must  always  sit  in  Patliomeni,"  she  allows  herself 
to  say  (pp.  19,  20)  that  "since  129$  every  regular  Parlia- 
ment has  consisted  of  Clergy,  Barons  and  Commons."  On 
page  26,  she  "  proves"  the  "  illegality  "  of  Edward  I.'s  taxation 
in  1295  by  saying,  "it  had  been  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
Great  Charter,"  though  articles  12  and  14  had  beea  omitted  in 
the  re-issue  of  1216,  and  had  never  been  restored.  And  this 
ante-dating  of  checks  on  royal  authority  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  allusion  to  "  the  rights  and  privileges  that  had  been  so  pain- 
fully gained  "  before  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (p.  108),  coupled 
with  the  account  of  elementary  privileges  gained  first  (p.  152)  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  In  ecclesiastical  matters,  too,  we  note 
he  use  of  the  phrase  "  anti-church  "  where  "anti-clerical"  is 
meant,  and  of  the  phrase  "Church  of  Rome "  instead  of  the 
"Catholic  Church."  We  have  been  so  pleased  with  Miss 
Thomson's  work  on  the  whole  that  we  offer  these  criticisms 
with  a  view  to  future  editions,  and  to  the  continuations  which 
we  hope  to  see. 


Messrs.  E.  J.  Arnold  and  Son,  of  Leeds,  have  sent  us 
a  new  series  of  cartoons  to  illustrate  British  history, 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Stacey  and  are  printed  in  coli 
being  taken  to  make  them  carefully  correct  in  dress  1 
details.  Each  picture  is  about  a  yard  square,  and  tb' 
apparently  intended  to  number  about  eighty.  The  pio 
be  had  mounted  or  otherwise,  prices  varying  accordin{ 
name  chosen  for  the  series  is  The  A.  L.  Hist.iry  Pictur 
the  half-dozen  copies  before  us,  we  should  judge  they 
useful  and  effective  decorations  of  the  schoolroom.  C 
of  course,  be  taken  in  their  use,  otherwise  the  more  t 
children  will  either  puzzle  the  teacher  with  awkward 
or  carry  away  false  impressions.  Pictures  must  mai 
dromatic  unities,  and  therefore  anachronisms  will  an 
highly  improbable,  e.g.,  that  such  a  group  of  ancient  1 
is  lepresented  in  No.  I  ever  met  as  they  are  there  rep 
Each  individual  is  correct,  but  the  whole  is  misleadii 
explained.  Similarly  in  No.  50,  Indians  were  not 
present  at  the  moment  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
yet  their  dealings  with  the  exiles  sufficiently  wan 
inclusion  in  the  pictures.  In  No.  40  we  fancy  the  ex 
sailor  would  lind  something  to  criticise.  The  Spai 
ought  by  their  relative  positions  to  be  taking  the  « 
some  of  them,  yet  their  sails  are  all  full,  and  the  EngU 
the  foreground  is  in  imminent  peril  of  being  run  dow 
Elizabethan  sailors  did  not  run  such  risks  as  are  hi 
sented.  But  such  difficulties  are  probably  inevitable  ii 
history,  and  this  seiies  promises  to  be  a  welcome  addit 
schoolroom  decorations. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  same  publishers  Tk 
Genealogical  History  Chart,  by  L.  Williams  (42  in. 
price  55.  net.  There  are  portmits  of  all  the  Ki 
Egbert  downwards  (how  many  of  these,  we  wonder, 
fancy?)  arranged  in  a  circle  surrounding  genealogic 
and  two  maps,  one  of  "Saxon  Times,"  the  olh< 
British  Empire  of  to-day.  Mr.  Williams  in  Queens 
think  his  tables  are  on  a  new  plan.  We  have  seen  si 
in  England  long  before  this,  down  even  to  the 
colouring  the  various  houses  difTerently  and  making  I 
parti-coloured.  Still  the  chart  is  effective  and  not  nof 
appearance.  ^^ 

Geography.  ^| 

America.  The  Illustrated  Continental  Geography 
176  pp.  -I-  16  maps.  (Blackie.)  ir.  W. — This  boo- 
up  to  the  general  standard  of  merit  possessed  by 
preceding  members  of  the  series  previously  reviewt 
column.  It  provides  interesting  reading  for  schooll 
the  infoimation  given  is  generally  accurate  and  a 
The  most  uns,-)tisfactory  feature  of  the  book  is  the  pi 
the  relief  maps. 

Vbject    Lessons    in    Geography.       By   Vincent    T. 

'    F.R.G.S.     xvi.  -t-  334  pp.     (Macmillan.)     3r.  6rf.— Tl 

!    who  carefully  follows  the  directions  given  in  each  ti 

'    have  no  difficulty  in   making  his  geography  lessons 

interesting  but  disciplinary  as  well.     The   book  is  so 

use  in  the  lowest  forms.     It  commences  with  the  dl 

sonal  observations  of  out-of-door  phenomena,  and  froil 

proceeds  in  an  orderly    manner   to  the  study  of  tb 

geographical  principles  which  they  exemplify  on  a  fi 

"  The  falling  rain,  the  gutter  streams,  and  roadside  p< 

tually  become  his  natural  teachers."    This  is  as  it  • 

and  we  cordially  recommend  the  book.     There  are  a 

"Lessons"  that  are  not  quite  satisfactory:  e.g.,  ade 

necessarily  a  sandy  waste   (p.   219),  and  we  think  •  ( 

I  should  be  made  between  a  water-jxirling  and  a  watcisl 


Boienoe  and  Technolo^. 

■OMomy  for  Sehtlarskip  aad  Ctrlificale  Sludenli. 
Lush.  viii.  +  J51  pp.  (Macmilian.)  21.  6</.— 
ok  was  compiled  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
.he  King's  Scholarship  Examination  and  the 
xmioation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  the 
lookery,  Household  Management,  Accidents  and 
t  of  the  Sick  will  appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of 
he  part  dealing  with  the  chemistry  of  food  and 
notice  some  errors  and  looseness  of  expression, 
'ings  of  starch  grains  in  Figs.  3,  4  and  5  are 
ng.     The  remaing  illustrations — 76  in  number — 


'cU  Htatik  Manual.     Edited  by  Antony  Roche. 

XV. +  304  pp.     (Bailliere,   Tindall  &   Cox.)     31. 

the  authorised  English  edition  of  the  "  Official 
il  "  issued   by  the  Imperial    Health  Departmem 

It  covers  a  wide  field,  and  will  be  useful  35  a 
nee  in  elementary  general  hygiene  and  preventive 
lie  phraseology  is  occasionally  vague,  and  lome 
literally  translated  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable 
;e  reader.  For  "elastic  band,"  e.g.,  we  find 
•  and  for  "  tubular,"  "reed-formed." 

ms  far  XuraJ  Sckoots  :  Senior.  By  Vincent  T. 
3.S.  xxiv. +  3o6pp.  (Macmilian.)  2J.  &/.— This 
utlially  the  matter  of  a  book  noticed  last  month 
;ed  in  the  form  of  object  lessons.  It  may  be  con- 
mended  to  lural  teachers.  A  section  at  the  end 
il  information,  in  a  concise  form,  on  the  common 
d  flowers,  and  shows  how  a  nature  calendar 
rn  up  and  the  events  filled  in  by  the  scholars. 

t-BooL  By  W.  L.  Boys-Smith.  (Allman.)  6.1. 
tentious  little  book  will  be  found  very  useful. 
^  ('3  PP-)  specifies  various  observations  to  be 
student  ;  it  is  divided  into  botanical,  zoological 
.phical  sections.  A  list  of  questions  set  in  the 
of  the  National  Froebel  Union   "to  test  obser- 

0  given.  The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  blank 
s  and  sketches. 

''eJCt-BtOK  of  Chemistry.  By  Ira  Kemsen.  xx. 
ilacmillan.)  8/.  f>d.  net. — Professor  Remsen  is. 
3  teachers  of  chemistry  in  this  country  as  the 
al  hooks  on  chemical  subjects.  His  "  Elements 
which  was  first  printed  in  England  in  18S7,  was 
lental  in  popularising  the  "  research  "  method  of 

1  is  now  generally  adopted  in  our  best  schools. 
ry,  therefore,  to  say  very  much  about  the  clear- 
itor  Remsen's  style  of  exposition  and  the  sim- 
(planations,  for  teachers  of  chemistry  are  familiar 
racteristics  already,     The  book  before  us  is  in- 

placc  between  the  author's  "  Introduction  to  the 
nistry"  and  his  larger  text-book  on  inorganic 
emical  theory  and  the  treatment  of  the  non-metals 
(26  pages  of  the  bonk,  the  metallic  elements  are 
bout  220  pages,  and  the  remaining  giart  of  the 
m  to  certain  familiar  carbon  compounds.  Prof. 
U  from  his  usual  practice  of  interspersing  the 
id  the  ordinary  text,  and  collects  the  practical 
:cbe$  al  the  ends  of  the  chapters.  In  view  of  the 
of  really  good  manuals  of  chemistry  already  on 
:  are  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  need  for  a  new 
t  as  wc  find  it  to  \k. 


iHsect  Life:  Souvenirs  of  a  Naturalist.     By  J.-H.    Fabre, 

D.  is  Sc.  Translated  by  the  author  of  "Mademoiselle  Mori." 
With  a  preface  by  David  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  edited  by 
F.  Merrifield.  xii.  +  320  pp,  (Macmilian.)  6j-. — Fabre's 
Souvenirs  Eatamologiqius  are  among  the  most  fascinating  con- 
tributions 10  the  literature  of  natural  history,  and  this  transUtion 
of  the  first  aeries  allows  the  English  reader  to  enjoy  their 
vivacity  and  charm.  Fabre's  French— as  Mr.  Sharp  points  out 
in  the  preface— is  difficult  to  translate  adequately,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  present  version  is  very  successful.  Only 
here  and  there  does  a  little  quatntness  of  expression  remind  one 
that  (he  work  is  a  translation,  and  these  few  instances  are  not 
unpleasing.  In  this  volume  the  author  restricts  himself  almost 
entirely  to  accounts  of  his  personal  observations  of  (he  remark- 
able instincts  of  Hymenoptera.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  in  fiction  surpassing  the  interest  of  Fobre's  description 
of  the  relentless  piracy  and  artistic  assassination  in  vogue  among 
certain  insects  of  this  group.  The  chapter  entitled  "  Three 
Strokes  of  a  Dagger "  is  an  admirable  example  of  his  style. 
The  volume  contains  16  beautiful  plates  by  Mr.  M.  Prendergast 
Parker,  and  is  attractively  printed  and  bound.  We  hope  its 
success  will  be  such  as  to  induce  the  publishers  to  produce  the 
remaining  series.  An  index  would  have  added  to  (he  value 
of  the  book. 

Kathemfttlei. 

Solutions  of  the  Problems  and  Theorems  in  Smith  and  Bryant's 
Geometry.  By  Charles  Smith,  M.A.  230  pp.  (Macmilian.) 
&s.  (xl. — A  concise  key,  without  figures,  which  will  doubtless  be 
acceptable  to  teachers.  "  Solutions  of  Theotems,"  by  the  by, 
is  a  curious  expression  ;  and  the  use  of  W  (or  "  parallel  "instead 
of  "  is  parallel  to  "  is  rather  objectionable,  as  it  tends  to  en- 
courage =  for  "equal." 

The  7\oeednale  .Arithmetiis.  Book  VI.  132  pp.  (Oliver  and 
Boyd.)  ill. — This  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  candidates  for  the  Merit  Certificate,  and  appears  likely  to 
serve  its  purpose  well  enough.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a 
collection  of  Merit  examination  papers,  and  a  fair  number  of 
exercises  in  mental  arithmetic. 

First  Stage  Alathematics.  Edited  by  W.  Briggs,  LL.D., 
M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.  viii.  4-  186  pp.  (W.  B.  Clive.)  ir. 
— This  contains  the  Euclid  and  algebra  required  for  the  South 
Kensington  elementary  stage.  The  Euclid  is  satisfactory  enough, 
the  algebra  is  not.  For  example  :  "  Suppose  -t-  2  x  -  3  or 
-  2  X  -f  3.  Evidently  the  product  will  not  be  the  same  in  either 
of  these  cases  as  in  -(-  2  x  +3.  Therefore  we  assume  that  +  2 
X —3  =  —6,  and -2  X +3= -6.  .  .  .  Again,  suppose  -2 
X  —  3.  This  is  different  from  (he  last  two  cases,  and  we  assume 
that  -2  X  —3  =  -f  6."  "  In  grammar,  if  we  remove  either  the 
subject  or  predicate  from  a  sentence,  we  destroy  the  sentence. 
So,  too,  in  algel>ra,  if  we  remove  either  the  symbols  or  the 
operations  from  a  sum,  we  destroy  the  sum."  But  it  is  not  all 
so  had  as  this,  and  the  chapters  on  equations  are  really  helpful. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  are  the  First  Stage  arithmetic  papers  for 
the  years  1882-1901. 

Drawing, 

Freehand  Drawing  of  Foliage,  <&■<-.  By  John  Carroll. 
(Bums  &.  Oates.)  iii.-f  24  pp.  is.  6d. — It  is  impossible  to 
insist  too  strongly  upon  the  value — to  art  student  and  nature 
student  alike — of  the  drawing  of  plant  forms.  The  twenty- 
four  reproductions  here  given  of  photographs  from  nature  are 
accompanied  by  useful  analytical  diagrams,  which  indicate  the 
best  method  of  treating  each  example.  The  subjects  are  of 
graduated  diRRcuUy,  and  (he  book,  as  a  whole,  maybe  confi- 
dently recommended. 
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Blaciie's  Stulh  Ktnsingten  Drawing  Cards  (Coloured).  Set 
v.,  OmamenI  (Advanced),  M.bd;  Set  VI.,  Plant  Forms,  \s.i3d. 
(Blackie  &  Son.)— Even  ihe  conventional  and  wearisome  "free- 
hand copies "  over  which  we  yawned  al  school  became  inle- 
resling  when  we  were  allowed  lo  painl  them.  The  twenty 
copies  in  each  of  these  series  will  alford  good  practice  in  laying 
on  flat  washes  of  colour,  but  the  colouring  of  some  cards  of 
Set  VI.  might  with  advantage  have  been  more  natural.  Most 
of  the  dciigns  are  above  the  average  of  such  publications,  some 
of  those  in  Set  V.  being  copied  from  friezes,  &c.,  in  (he 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Philipi'  Frtc  Brush  Drawing  Copy  Books  Applied  to 
Patlttn.  By  Stanley  Thorogood,  A.R.C.A.  Books  I,  II.,  and 
III.,  yl.  each  net.—  It  is  a  pity  that  so  clever  a  draughtsman  as 
Mr.  Thorogood  should  not  have  taken  the  pains  lo  provide 
belter  elementary  brush-work  examples  than  these.  Some  of 
the  early  examples  are  quite  clumsy,  and  are  moreover  wanting 
in  ihe  precision  which  is  essential  in  drawings  intended  to  be 
iniitateil  by  young  students.  It  is  only  in  Book  III.  thai  the 
copies  rise  lo  anything  like  a  high  level. 

Maimitlan'i  Frtt  Brush  Design  Drawing  Cards.  By 
Francis  N.  Wallis.  In  three  sets:  Junior,  Iniermediate,  and 
Senior.  2i.  each  Set. — Set  I.  of  these  cards  is  the  best  series 
of  brush-work  copies  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
The  examples  are  well  chosen,  well  diawn,  and  sufficiently 
interesting,  and  the  various  stages  for  setting  out  the  designs 
are  clearly  shown.  It  is  a  pity  that  Sets  II.  and  III.  do  not  quite 
fulfil  Ihe  promise  of  their  predecessor.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
more  complicated  than  the  junior  set,  but  they  are  neither  so 
Ijraceful  nor  so  interesting. 

Philips'  Primary  Dratving  Cards.  By  F.  F.  Lydon. 
Standards  I.  to  VI.  \s.  td.  each  net. — Are  apparently  the 
outcome  of  the  circular  on  Primary  Drawing  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  provide  copies  for  practice  wilh  both 
a  flexible  and  a  firm  point.  It  is  not  easy,  from  the  selection 
of  cards  sent  us,  to  trace  any  very  methodical  progress  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  examples,  and  many  of  the  more  advanced 
illustrations  are  not  well  enough  drawn.  Why,  for  example, 
teach  a  child  lo  draw  a  horse  which  could  wilh  difficulty  be 
made  to  stand,  and  to  perpetrate  lettering  which  is  absolutely 
ugly? 

Tht  Sous  of  Dtsipt.  By  Waller  Crane.  381pp.  (Bell.)  i>s. 
net. — We  are  glad  lo  see  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Crane's  well- 
known  work  at  a  price  which  puts  i(  within  the  reach  of  a  much 
larger  circle  of  readers  than  could  proht  by  it  before.  The 
book  is  founded  on  lectures  addressed  to  students  of  the  Man- 
chester Municipal  School  of  Art  while  Mr.  Crane  was  director 
of  that  institution,  and  is  abundantly  and  admirably  illustrated 
by  photographic  reproductions  of  old  and  modern  work  and  by 
line  drawings  by  the  author.  Mr.  Crane  divides  his  subject 
into  ten  chapters  dealing  respectively  with  the  architectural 
basis,  the  utility  basis  and  influence,  the  influence  of  materia! 
and  method,  of  conditions,  the  climatic  influence,  the  racial 
influence,  the  symbolic  influence,  the  graphic  influence,  the 
individual  influence,  the  collective  influence  ;  an  arrangement 
which  of  itself  shows  that  he  assumes  too  much  general  artistic 
knowledge  for  hii  book  to  be  fit  for  a  class-book  in  primary  or 
ordinary  secondary  schools.  The  volume  contains,  however, 
much  information,  notably  about  methods  and  processes,  which 
would  be  very  useful  to  teachers  in  such  schools,  and  interesting 
to  older  pupils.  It  is,  in  short,  a  book  which  should  certainly 
find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  good  school-library. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I 


Tht  Editors  do  not  hold  thimstlvis  responsiblt  for  tk 
expressed  in  litters  which  appear  in  these  lolum 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  j 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  ike  c 
be/ore  publication,  so  that  the  criticism  and  1 
appear  together. 

The  Union  of  Educational  Aisoclatloni 

No  one  who  has  the  best  interests  of  his  country  at 
afford  to  disregard  the  numerous  educational  confer 
meetings  of  teachers  which  are  held  annually.  T 
fessional  onlooker  is  filled  with  admiration  for  the  e 
of  the  men  and  women  who,  though  jaded  and  w 
the  fatiguing  duties  of  term-time,  yet  give  up  a  gene 
portion  of  their  leisure  hours  to  discuss  educational 
and  to  endeavour  to  eflect  ihe  advancement  ol  the 
lion  of  education.  Many  citizens  who,  like  myself, 
layman's  interest  in  all  problems  affecting  the  educat 
country  read  and  try  to  understand  the  discassioni 
more  or  less  fully  in  the  newspapers  from  lime  to  I 
it  is  difficult  lo  understand,  and  it  is  wilh  a  view  to 
ment  that  I  venture  to  address  you,  why  so  manyai 
of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  in  existence.  Th' 
to  be  a  Headmasters'  Conference,  together  with  Ai 
of  Headmasters,  Headmistresses,  Assistant-masters, 
mistresses,  Modern  -  Language  Teachers,  Science  1 
Public  Schools,  Principals  of  Private  Schools,  Head 
Preparatory  Schools,  and  probably  others  which  have 
under  my  notice.  And  all  these  enterprising  associaiio 
cerned  only  with  secondary  education  ;  another  long  lit 
made  of  societies  consisting  of  teachers  in  elemental 

To  an  outsider  like  myself  ihii  condilion  of  thi 
lo  aflbrd  an  excellent  example  of  dissipation  of  energ 
it  may  be  postulated  that  ihe  chiel  object  of  each  of  t) 
lions  named  is  the  improvement  of  education.  Com) 
so  lofty  an  aim,  particular  class  interests  appear  I 
initiated  as  being  of  quite  minor  importance.  It  i 
prising  that  practical  politicians  are  apt  to  dispc 
resolutions  of  these  separate  societies  as  merely  | 
pressions  of  opinion  and  in  no  sense  representing  the 
and  carefully  formulated  views  of  the  imposing  army  1 
in  secondary  schools.  Clearly  very  much  is  lost  by 
plication  of  small,  select  coteries  each  wilh  ils  own 
but  nationally  insignificant,  object  to  forward.  Is 
thing  lo  gain?  Is  there  no  educationist  wilh  a  p 
exalted  that  he  may  with  general  acceptance  adof 
of  the  old  man  who  collected  his  sons  and  spoke  th 
the  interpretation  of  which  was:  "  United,  we  stand 
we  fall"? 

Are  the  interests  of  a  headmaster  so  unlike  (b 
colleagues  who  assist  him  that  ihey  may  not  beic 
same  society?  Imagine  the  same  principle  appli< 
learned  societies ;  there  would  be  a  chemical  i 
professors  and  another  for  demonstrators.  But,  fort 
the  advance  of  chemical  science,  broader  counsels 
vailed.  The  professor  and  bis  demonstrator  meet  or 
footing  as  chemists,  yet  one  hears  nothing  of  insub 
in  the  laboratory.  Why  cannot  a  headmaster  and  his 
a  headmistress  and  her  colleagues,  all  meet  on  an  eq' 
as  educationists  ? 

Does  it  not  seem  like  giving  the  enemy — end 
enemies  of  education — cause  for  scoffing  thai  many  ol 
masters  of  secondary  schools  in  this  country  are  e 
membership  ol  ihe  Incorporated  Association  of  Hi 
but  not  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference  ?  And  « 
educationists  must  the  ladies  deliberate  apart  from  lb« 


Uc  fact  u,  teacbeit  in  secondary  schools,  with  their  muUi- 
l^iciuon  of  individual  interests,  are  quite  exceptional.  It  is 
lint  that  the  names  "  head  "  and  "  assistant,"  "  schoolmaster  " 
I  "ichoolmistress,"  were  merited  in  what  should  be  the 
»ble  title  of  "teacher." 

R.  H.  Rknford. 

"PhMMiani"  and  "Solton  of  Penelope." 

Yout  Reviewer  of  my  "  Sancta  Paula"  has  thrown  doubts 

apoD  my  "scholarship"   because   on   page   83    of  the  book, 

Jnodiu  calls  the  young  Roman  nobles  PhtuaciaHi.     In  doing 

I  be  only  quoted  Horace,  who  calls  the  degenerate  Roman 

of  his   own  day  "suitors  of  Penelope,"  and  Parasiles 

\Alaium,    K.   of  the   Pkatacians.     It  is  customary  to  call 

lidfindulgent,  unwarlilce  young  men  "  P/iaeacians,"  and  the 

|«ujge  has   been   entirely   misunderstood  by  your   Reviewer, 

lanoot  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  want  of  scholarship. 

Walter  Copi.ANn  Pi£Rry. 
lAtbenxum  Club. 

11  AH  gild  to  learn  that  Mr.  Perry  did  not  mean   to  identify 
fPhseacians"  and  the  "  Sponsi  Penelopes,"  as  he  certainly 
I  to  do  in  the  following  passage  of  his  book  (p.  83)  : — 
"Especially  great   was   the   throng    of   young   nobles — the 

PAncians,"  as  Toxotius  called  them  : 

Sponsi  PeneIopc&,  nebalones,  Alcinoique, 

Id  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  opcrata  juventus. 

(Suitors  of  Penelope,  parasites  of  Alcinous, 

Who  spend  too  much  litne  in  caring  for  their  skin^)" 

.  Pet^'i  punctuation  and  translation  o(  this  familiar  cjuola- 

mecmto  me  to  bear  the  construction  which  I  put  upon  it  ; 

tlihill  be  pleased  to  apologise  for  my  "  misunderstanding  " 

luy  dissical  scholar  accepts  his  version  as  correct  and  free 

I  imbiguity.     I   should   like  to  add  that  I  did  not  go  so 

kuiOKCuse  Mr.  Perry  of  "want  of  scholarship"  :  my  exact 

>  were,  "  sometimes,  <^ we  have  out  doubts  as 

I  irhether   Mr.    Perry's   scholarship  equals   his  enthusiasm." 

>  <ru  a  general  impression   which  led  me  to  qualify  my 
ible  opinion  of  the  book.     Writing  a  short  notice,  I  could 

viK  not  go  into  detail,  and  so  confined  myself  to  giving  two 
HI  iiutances. 

Your  Reviewer. 

The  Society  of  irti  French  Exainlnatlon. 

Hjiut  years  you  have  noted  the  unsatisfactory  papers  set  in 
ich  at  the  Society  of  Arts  Examinations.      As  there   has 
■lly  been  a  revision  of  the  syllabus,  it  was  thought  the  style 
[papers  would  be  altered,  but  the  one  set  last  April  was 
Cof  the  bad  old  type.    The  examiner  still  appears  to  think 
llbere  was  a  golden  age  of  English  prose  which  should  still 
j,  as  French  writers  imitate  the  writers  of  their  own 
:  age.     For  him  our  golden  age  was  the  eiehteenlh  cen- 
\i  to  he  g^ves  pieces  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Sterne  and 
to  be   IransL-ited    into  French.     This  year  it  was  Gold- 
It't  turn,  and  the  extract  from   "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " 
I  many  words  and  phrases  used  in  a  different  sense  from 
dem  one.      To  expect  a  candidate  to  translate  a  piece  of 
I  first  into  modern  English  and  then  into  twentieth-century 
in  the  short  time  allowed  is  unfair,  and  does  not  so 
test  his  knowledge  of  French  as  of  eighteenth-century 
iih— a  most  excellent  thing,  but  not  necessary  in  a  corn- 
pal  examination. 

piece  to  be  translated  into   English  was  from  Taine's 

iiptioa  of  Oxford  :  in  it  Taine  wrote,  "  de  larges  cours  avec 

:  central  d'eau  jaillissante  "  :  this  the  examiner  has  abbre- 

to  "  de  larges  cours  d'eau  jaillissante,"   thereby  quite 

the  tense. 


In  the  grammar  questioiu,  our  old  friends,  the  feminines  of 
eourt-vilu  and  hibreu  appear.  Is  there  a  feminine  of  kibren'i 
Littre  denies  that  there  is;  hibra'ique'myxxA  as  ils  feminine,  but  it 
is  a  quibble  to  ask  for  a  feminine  of  such  a  word.  At  the  top  of 
the  paper,  it  is  stated  that  candidates  will  be  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  concessions  specilicd  in  the  decree  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  relative  to  the  simplification  of 
French  syntax.  And  yet  the  examiner  asks  for  the  plural  of 
compound  nouns,  despite  the  Minister's  opinion  that  such  rules 
are  unnecessary,  and  that  all  compound  nouns  may  be  written 
in  one  word,  and  the  sign  of  the  plural  placed  at  the  end.  One 
of  ihe  words  asked  for  was  ihivre-feuilU,  spelt  with  a  hyphen. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  authority  for  spelling  it  thus.  And 
how  often  would  a  clerk  need  to  write  the  plural  of  TeDtum  in 
the  course  of  his  commercial  career  ? 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  recently  tried  lo  make  its  examina- 
tions more  useful  by  having  three  grades.  It  has  also  ceased  to 
advertise  its  examiners'  books  by  recommending  them  to  cnndi- 
dales  in  their  syllabus.     But  there  is  still  work  for  them  to  do. 

DB  V.  Paysn-Pavnr. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Geometry. 

The  English  notion  that  Euclid's  "  Elements  of  Geometry  " 
is  a  system  of  unsurpassable  logic  and  unapproachable  as  a 
training  for  the  thinking  faculty  is  dying  a  particularly  hard 
death.  The  blows  delivered  by  great  Continental  philosophers 
and  educationists  of  a  century  ago  seem  to  have  had  very  little 
effect  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  and  the  present  revival  of 
discussion  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  fatal  to  an  opinion  so 
dear  to  English  teachers.  However,  the  adherents  of  a  worn- 
out  system  of  pedagogy  are  clearly  Hearing  the  "last  dyke." 
Their  chief  thrtist  appears  to  be  the  charge  that  the  attempts  at 
reform  in  mathematical  leaching,  made  known  «o  widely  by  the 
Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  are  hasty  experi- 
ments suddenly  hurled  into  publicity  by  Professor  Perry  and 
prompted  by  n  new  spirit  of  heresy ;  and  their  chief  parry  the 
plea  ih-tt  uniformity  in  the  teaching  of  geometry  is  essential  if 
we  would  ovoid  being  landed  in  a  "disastrous  muddle"  by  a 
"  lack  of  cohesion." 

So  long  ago  as  1871  Mr.  J.  R.  Morcll,  formerly  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Schools,  writing  in  the  Educational  Review  of  that 
date,  urged  that  the  Eucliilic  method  was  unfit  for  teaching,  that 
it  was  not  a  healthy  training  for  the  thinking  faculty,  and  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  a  more  truly  scientific  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  Morell's  article  can  be  recommended  to  all  inter- 
ested in  Ihe  present  discussion,  with  which  it  is  as  up  to  date  u 
though  written  yesterday.  Kant,  Hegel,  Kcrbart,  Steinert, 
might  be  quoted  to  show  that  as  a  precise  method  Euclid's  is 
utterly  wanting.  This,  however,  is  unnecessary.  Since  the 
publication  of  Todhunter's  School  Edition  of  the  "Elements" 
in  l56»,  any  schoolboy  has  been  able  to  point  out  flaws  in  the 
"  unsurpassable  logic."  The  definition  of  angle,  the  12th  axiom, 
props.  22,  24,  of  Book  I.,  10  of  Book  III.,  32  of  Book  VI.,  are  a 
few  flagrant  examples  of  particular  flaws.  Recent  editors  such 
as  R.  C.  J.  Nixon  and  M.  M.  Taylor  have  endeavoured  to 
remedy  these  and  others,  hut  the  principle  is  that  of  putting  new 
patches  on  an  old  garment ;  the  general  defectiveness  of  Eu:lid'« 
method  remains,  though  it  is  less  frequently  dwelt  upon.  A 
system  of  logic  which  requires  the  proof  of  nineteen  propositions 
before  two  sides  of  a  triangle  can  be  shown  to  be  greater  than 
the  third,  which  makes  such  an  obvious  and  fundamental 
proposition  as  its  eighth  depend  on  such  an  involved,  indirect 
and  otherwise  useless  proposition  as  its  seventh,  which  prescribes 
nine  separate  actions  in  order  to  draw  one  line  as  long  as 
another,  and  which  is  then  held  up  as  a  pattern,  is  more  likely 
to  bring  logic  into  disfavour  than  to  promote  its  study.  The 
fundamental   truths  of  geometry,  instead   of  growing,    like   a 
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genealogical  tree,  out  of  the  construction  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  or  any  other  single  origin,  are  in  the  main  independent 
of  one  another.  To  exclude  the  principle  of  a  firicri  inluilion, 
the  methods  of  scientific  induction,  and  the  direct  appeal  to 
experience  and  experiment,  is  tn  stifle  thought,  to  stunt  mental 
growth,  and  to  debase  the  subject  to  the  level  of  a  catechism. 

Whether  as  an  introduction  to  logic  or  to  geometry,  "  Euclid  " 
is  equally  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  modern  education.  As  a 
work  of  genius,  as  a  contribution  to  the  growth  of  geometrical 
knowledge  in  the  early  ages  of  European  development,  its  fame, 
as  all  admit,  is  imperishable.  But  fame  is  no  argument  against 
reform.  After  two  thousand  years  Aristotle  was  abandoned  as 
a  preceptor  in  natural  science.  Boyle  and  Black,  Davy  and 
Faraday,  cut  us  adrift  for  ever  from  the  philosophy  of  the  great 
Stagyrite,  and  our  youth  is  not  even  allowed  to  waste  time  in 
studying  it  as  a  mental  discipline.  In  geometry  we  have 
been  less  fortunate.  Great  mathematicians  have  left  it  to 
others  to  repeat  (he  cry  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  more 
truly  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject,  that,  after  a  sway  of 
two  thousand  years,  Euclid  must  be  awarded  his  place  in  the 
VValhalla  of  the  dead.  !Iis  vaunted  followers  have  long  ago 
forsaken  the  spirit  of  their  master,  for  Euclid  in  bis  day  was  a 
reformer,  and  what  reformer  ever  held  that  nothing  better  could 
ever  supplant  what  he  had  done  ?  And  he  must  have  no 
successor.  Any  attempt  to  set  U|>  one  rigid  system  in  place  of 
another  is  an  attempt  to  damp  the  educational  activity  which 
has  been  quietly  proceeding  for  many  years,  and  has  now 
received  a  useful  fillip  by  the  British  Association.  Let  the 
Buthoiity  which  controls  the  curriculum  of  a  school  slate  in  a 
general  way  the  kinds  o(  geometrical  work  which  it  will  expect 
the  pupils  to  do  at  a  considerably  advanced  stage  of  their 
education,  but  let  it  leave  every  teacher  to  be  his  own  authority 
upon  the  methods  by  which  he  will  educate  his  pupiU  up  to  that 
stage. 

Even  in  a  reactionary  age,  educators  can  hardly  be  coerced 
into  any  dead  level  of  uniformity.  That  is  only  possible  wiih 
mere  novices  or  time-servers.  Education  is  a  living  pro-cess  and 
must  exhibit  variety  in  every  detail.  A  glance  at  the  elementary 
chemistry  books  of  the  last  thirty  years  will  show  that  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  teaching  chemistry  ;  but  our 
chemists  are  not  thereby  at  variance,  their  methods  of  reasoning 
yield  remark.ibly  uniform  results.  Uuw  can  it  be  held  lliat 
geometry  would  suffer  by  a  similar  variety  of  ways  of  treatment? 
Yet  we  hear  of  a  committee  having  the  presumed  object  of 
arriving  at  some  sort  uf  utiifutmity  by  means  of  a  "judicious 
omission  and  readjustment."  If  this  striving  after  uniformity  is 
to  become  a  shibboleth,  it  will  only  afford  another  occasion  for 
the  oft  repeated  taunt  that,  as  a  nation,  we  ate  slow  to  move  in 
educational  matters  and  lag  conspicuously  behind  our  neigh- 
bours. 

It  ii,  however,  interesting  to  note  that  in  at  least  one  quarter  of 
our  "  Empire,"  namely,  in  Wales,  substantial  progress  is  being 
made  towards  variety.  At  the  recent  Festiniog  conference  of 
the  teachers  of  science  and  mathenutics  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  principality.  Dr.  J.  J.  Kindlay,  headmaster  of  Cardiff 
Intermediate  School,  gave  an  account  of  his  method  of  edu- 
cating beginners  in  geometry.  By  every  inductive  device  and 
auxiliary  experiment  he  causes  the  chief  geometrical  concepts  to 
grow  up  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  preliminary  introduction  soon  to  be  cast  aside  in  favour  of 
the  old  deductive  method.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  complete 
synthesis  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Findlay  sees  no  prospect  of  ever 
laying  to  his  pupils,  "  Now,  you  must  begin  again,  and  learn  these 
truths  by  analysis,  and  deduce  them  from  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  axioms."  What,  however,  is  to  be  especially  noted 
is  that  this  "educational  research  work,"  as  Dr.  Findlay  aptly 
call*  it,   is  conducted  with   the  approval   of  the   educational 


authority  in  Wales.  In  the  general  regulations  and  est 
schedules  of  the  Central  Welsh  Bimrd  there  is  a  defi 
missive  clause,  allowing  any  headmaster  to  submit  an  ' 
five  scheme"  in  any  subject,  and  if  the  Executive  Com 
the  Board  approve  of  such  scheme  they  will  examine  t. 
in  accordance  with  it. 

Hbnrv  B.  Wo< 
The  County  School, 
St.  Asaph. 
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Experiments  with  Dioxide  of  Bnlphiw. 

Every  chemistry  master  is  aware  of  the  many  poii 
semblance  between  CO,  and  SO,.  Perhaps  it  may 
to  some  to  know  that  magnesium  ribbon  can  be  burnt 
sulphur  dioxide  (with  separation  of  sulphur)  as  easily 
former.  Alsn  I  have  found  strongly  ignited  phospho 
capable  of  burning  in  SO, — with  accompanying  sul 
posit. 


H.  Pb 


School  of  Science, 

Workington. 


Proper  View  of  PnniihmeBt. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Tht  Captain  there  appears 
ttory,  "Pat  and  the  Colonel,"  illustrating,  I  think,  ra 
one  view  of  punishment.  Pat  had  done  a  mean  thinf 
Colonel  punishes  him  "to  restore  his  self-respect."  T 
to  me  to  bring  out  quite  admirably  one  elTect  of  wis 
ment.  Pat's  remark,  "  I'm  jolly  glad  you  licked  me 
characteristic  of  the  real  boy  at  his  best.  By  making  I 
ment  which  is  most  natural  to  him  the  boy  feels  th^ 
once  more  face  his  own  conscience  without  fear  of  repi 

This  view  may  not  cover  all  cases,  as  ponishment,  oi 
tus,"  is  sometimes  needed  purely  as  an  incentive  to 
In  either  case,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  punishm 
almost  all  helpful  effect  unless  there  is  a  genuine 
submission.  There  may  be  exceptions;  but,  speakini;  c 
boys  under  the  influence  of  a  good  tone,  no  penalty 
believe,  prove  so  severe  as  not  admitting  the  individua 
privilege  of  punishment." 
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By  J.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A. 

A  MANUAL  OF 

ESSAY-WRITING 

For  Colleges,  Sohools,  and  Private  Students. 

flowll  orown  8vo.    Price  2s.  6d.    BooDd  In  etoih. 

'*  The  carDestnejb&  iuid  fckill  wUb  which  Mr.  Fowler  develo^M  tbU  idea 
constitute  the  chief  cUim  of  his  work  to  consideration,  and  raise  it  head  and 
alMnildcn  above  any  other  text-book  on  composition  which  we  have  wen."— 

"The  best  book  of  iu  kind  which  hs^  fallen  into  our  hand^  yet.  It  Is 
practical  and  lucid,  and  contains  useful  appendices  of  notes  and  subjects  for 
aaays." — Kiiuca/ioHal  Rtvtrm. 

"  For  the  master  and  for  the  private  student  it  is  far  and  away  the  mo«L 
helpful  nuuual  of  compoutioo  we  have  yet  iKtn,"~JaMniAi  0/ EatiC4UwH. 

flmAU  Grown  Syo.   Prioa  5d.    Ump  CtoCh. 

FIRST  COURSE 

OF  ESSAY-WRITING 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler,  the  author  of  a  '  Manual '  of  Composition  published 
"-  which  we  then  coDMdercd  and  bttll  believe  to  be  'head  and 
above  any  olhcr  text-book  '  on  the  subject  intended  for  advanced 
has  now  issued  a  *  Firit  Ccttru  0/  Eisay  Writinr^'  meriting  almosi 
high  commendation.  The  book  is  short,  cheap,  and  eminenily 
I,  and  the  hints  that  it^ves  not  only  help  the  pupil  to  wiitc  correct 
!ngTisii.  and  to  choose  the  right  words  and  to  arrange  his  seniencci  in 
suitable  order,  but  (what  is  of  still  greater  importance)  show  him  how  to 
atiwJc  his  subject,  and  encourage  him  to  think  and  observe  and  exptess  his 
tsmn  ideas  cltArly  and  concisely  in  his  own  language."— 7"*/  GtiArdiam. 

"  It  is  on  the  whole  the  best  practical  introductiun  to  English  Composition 
Ut»l  »«  have  ^fin:'—Tk€  Jgurmmi nf  EduuUi^m. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  BOOKS  FOR  SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    LONDON,    1903. 


MATRICULATION,  JANUARY,  1903. 

OTid.— T«nTiA.  Book  I.  With  N'oten  and  VoctbuUry.  By  B.  S. 
SBrcKiiDitnH,  M.A.     li.  M.  \ 

TiuiiTiA.     Book  III.    With  N'otM  ud  VocuboUnr.     By  E.  a  Bbdoe-  ! 
siBon,  M.A.     U.  M.  \ 

Eurlpldaa.— ALCUT18.    With  Note*  ud  Vocsbaluy.    By  R«v.  M.  A.    I 
tiAVnei.o.  M.A.     1«.  fld. 

Alcutis.     EillUKi  by  M.  U  Earlc,  Ph.D.     a*.  «d. 

■nflUb  Orunmar,  Past  and  Present.  By  J.  0.  StanxLo,  M.A. 
««.  <».  Key,  21.  M.  iiat.  (Adapud  lo  lk«  Ltnutoit  JValrifliZaHoii 
OurM.) 

A  Short  History  of  English  Lltaratara.     By  Profkuor  O.   | 

5*1NTSBL-»Y.      Ss.  tJd. 

a  History   of  Bntfllsh   Literature.      By  E.  J.  Mathiw,  1I.A. 

Biameatary  General  Science.  By  A.  T.  StHiiotig,  B.8e.,  sod 
U  M.  JoHU,  B,9c     U.  M.    {Aikiftitd  lo  Ou  LmdM  Maminiatim 


Lessons    In    Elementary    Chemistry,     Inor^aale    aatf] 
Organic    By  Hir  Hisnr  Roscoc,  F.R..'S.     it.  td. 

Elementary  Mechanics  of  Solids.    By  W.  T.  A.  Emtags,  M.A.] 

■->«.  Dd. 

Maehanlos  for  Beginners.    Uy  W.  OALuvrLv,  M.A.    it.  dd. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Beginners.  By  B.  B.  BaduvJ 

B.Sc.     i».  M. 

Botany  for  Beginners.    By  BsitssT  BvAsa.    ta  U. 


MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1903. 

iSil  BookM  M  OU  Bttulttlient.) 

Uvy.— Book  XXI.      Adipte-1  Irom  Mr.  Oapes'i  ediUoo.      With 
sod  Vocsbulsry.     By  J.  E.  Miludihh,  M.A.     U.  M. 

XMlophon,— AxABASii.    Book  VI.    With  NoMs  sad  Voosbulary. 
Rev.  O.  H.  Hall,  M.A.    li.  (Id. 


OXFORD    LOCAL    EXAMINATION,    1903. 


With  InlroductioD   ud  N'otw.      By  K. 


Shakespeare.— .Vaokth. 

DklOBTOlf,      l!<.  (»ll. 
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M.A.     Is.  ivt. 


Euripides.— Ml^EA.     With  Not«n  and  Vu^-abulaiy.     By   R«t.  tL  , 
BAvrKLO,  M.A.     Is.  dd. 

■urlpldes.- UiDEA.     Edited  by  A.  W.  Vibball,  Utt.D.     U,  M. 

HauK  I>IE  Kara  VANE  (conlainlng  "  Kalif  Storch"  tnd  "  Oms 
oensterschilT'").  With  Note*  and  Vocabulary.  By  H.  T' 
Ph.  D.    3s. 

A    Glass-Book    of   the    Catechism    of    the    Ghuroh 
England.    By  Rev.  0.  P.  Maclear,  D.D.     U.  d<t. 

A  First  Class-Booh  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Oharoli  ( 

England.    My  Rev.  0.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.    tkl. 

Aa  Blamantary  Introdnotloa  to  the  Book  of 
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Macleak,  D.D.     4s.  M. 
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Maclear,  D.D.     >s.  ad. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.      Authorised  Varaton.    WtU 

Notes.     By  T.  E.  Paoe,  M.A.,  and  Rer.  A.  8.  WaLroui,  M,A. 

2s.  6d. 
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Maoaulay.— La\s  or  Ancient  Rome.  (Containing  Moratius,  Lake 
Regillns,  and  tlie  Ariiuds.)  With  Introduction  and  Note*.  By 
W.  T.  Webb,  M.  A.    Is.  »d. 

Shakespeare.- A  MiDevMUEB  Niout's  Dream.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.     By  K.  Deiubton.     Is.  9d. 

MUton.— L'Allsobo,  11  Pikskrow,  Lvcidas,  Abcahw,  SoxNm,  &c. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  W.  Bell,  M.A.    Is.  M. 

CoMcs     With  IntroducUon  and  Notes.    By  W.  Bell,  M.A.    Is.  Sd. 

Caaaar.- The  Gallic  War.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabolary.  By 
Ker.  A.  8.  Walfolk,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

Phaedroa.— Fablb.— With  Notes  and  Voeabslary.  By  Rev.  G.  H. 
Nall,  M.A.     Is.  8d. 

Cloaro.— Pro  Miu>ice.     Edited  by  F.  H.  CkiLsuK,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 
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ALCEvris.     E<lited  by  M.  U  BABU^Ph.U.    U,  M. 
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Xenophon.— Mbmokabilia  SocRATin.   Edited  by  A.  R.  Cli-bb,  B.A.  ta.1 

A.NABA8ia.    Book  I.    With  Notes  and  Vocabolary.      By^Rar.  A,  flLJ 
Walpole,  M.A.     la.  dd. ;  with  Eierdsoi.    By  I.  A.  W.lls,  iL 
Is.  Od. 

MolUre.— Le  MisABTBBora    Edited  by  O.  B.  Fashacst.    la 

HauB.— Die  Kabavabe.    Edited  by  H.  Uasbr,  PIlO.    aa. 
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irst  Step  in  Arithmetic,  uuusisting  of 

Examples  in   tlio   First   Four  Kulcs,  Simple  aud  Com- 
pound,  and  of  Explanatioim  and   Hints  on   Methods. 

J.    G.    BatDsuAw,    B.A.      Globe    Svo.       Without 

rera,  la.  6d.    With  Answers,  'is. 

ay  to  Easy  Exercises  in  Book-keeping. 

By  J.  Tborntok.    Extra  rrown  Svo,  lOs.  Gd. 


PART  II.   NOW   READY. 

odern  Book-keeping  and  Accounts. 


In 


Tliree  Parti.  I$y  William  .•Vdoii;,  F.C..\.  (Jrown  8vo. 
I'ftrt  I. — KLK»tENT*itY.  Is.  Cd.  Part  11.— Ikter- 
MEDl.*Tn.     2a.  [Jloojicr  iC  Graham's  Si'ricii. 


thaiie.       Tragcdie    Tirue    de    lecrituro 

•^auiite.       Par  Jean   UActs».      Kdited  with   au   Intro- 

.  10  and  Notes,  by  P.  C.  oit  SuMlciniAST,  .Associate 

<sor  of  French  in    Han'ard    Uuivcrsity.      Globe 

-■'.o,    3s..  (.id,  [Min'^iiiiltiin'n  FTfurh   Clussirs, 


REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

HTDRAULIC  PRESS 

(DR.    POCKLINGTONS    FORM). 


.<;d 


For  Coltejtes  and  Schoots. 

IMPROVED    PATTERN. 

ALL    PARTS    READILY    VISIBLE. 

SILVER    VALVES. 

This  Press  has  Ueen  spnciaHy  designed  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 
&c..  who  desire  to  illustrate  the  great  multipdcalion  of  force 
obtainable  by  utilising  the  laws  of  Hydrostatics  alone,  at  the 
same  time  It  will  be  found  useful  for  experiments  on  regelation, 
&c.  where  pressures  amounting  to  half-a-ton  or  upwards  Are 
required. 

im~     Pz>ioe    JSa    2s.     -WG 
BPECIIL  EDUCATIVE  APPARATUS,  MADE  IN  OUR  OWN  WORK- 
SHOPS.   LATEST  PATTERNS. 

LABORATORY    BENCHES,    FUME    CHAMBERS,    &c. 

PKOJEOTION    LANTERNS. 

ENQUIRIES  .SOLICITED. 

14,    Commepcial    Street,    LEEDS. 


Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New   Educational  Books. 

JIACMII.L.VN'S    M.VNUALS    FOR   TEACHERS.— New  Volume, 


INCIPLES  OF  CLASS  TEACHING.   By  J 

lnt«;nn'-'diate  Sehool  for  Boy.s.     Glubo  Svo,  6s. 

GREEK    &    LATIN. 

M*c«ii.l.vn's  Ghekk  Coorjsb,— New  Volume. 
Prose  Composition.     By  8.  O.  Andrew, 

Hrad  .M.-isUr  of   the   Huhno  Grammar  School, 
Globe  8vo,  3s.  Cd. 

*,"  Key,  for  Teachers  only,  .5s.  net,        [SltorUy. 
■"-•  ■'  — "  It.  in  very  v/i.Il  ■Ion..,  niiil  wo  iiiu  giv^  il  heiirty  nralnc." 

iges  for  Translation.    For  tbe  UsOto* 

ins  111  SiliooN,  liiui  of  Students  working  for 

eO!i.      Selected  by   M.   Alforo,  Lecturer  ij 

Girton  utid  Wcstl'iold  Colleges.    Globe  8vj,  r  „ 

A  'wk  us  wo  have   hwu    for  the  use  of 

■y  on  til**  If'ok.oiit  Tur  all  that  nu 

f   liatfli  nt  8c)iotar*'tiip  Rxaniination 

,    .    \\':  bii -til'l  lii.c  u.  itei>  Iht^  iiHi' ol  KUfli  a  tKNik  made  one 

,  ly  ri*^iirriitK  I'v.'ioii.i  in  i.hc  hi^ilicr  ri.nni  of  H.'lKiMla." 

.'ersions  of  Passages  for  Translation  into 

I  Pro«e.  By  A.  W.  Potts,  M.A.,  LI,.D.,  Hciid 
r  of  Feltes  College,  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition. 
8vo,  4s.  6d.  net.       [For  the  tise  of  Teachers  only. 
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■lL,ULa°4  Esoi.1811  Classics, — New  Volumes. 

Autocrat    of   the    Brealifast   Table.     By 

LL   UoLUES.      With   Introduction   and 
OowaiE,  il.A.     With  Slap.     Globe  Svo, 

,i.a. 

,1^ia,  -  *'  Ttic  bioKmiiliical  xkelcli  is  brief  and  to  the  point, 
I  «ob«  a»e  full,  ar..\init4,  aiiit  liiriilly  written." 

i%'%  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 

tatcntk     Kilited.  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
G  Skliiy.  .M.A.    (llobc  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 
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J.    FiNDLAY,    M.A.,    Head   Master  of   the   Cardiff 

MATHEMATICS    &    SCIENCE. 

Algebraical  Examples.     Supplementary  to  Hai,l 

aud  K.NiQin'.s  Algebra  for  B«ginneri  and  Elementary 

Algebra.    (Cbapiors  I.-XXVIl.)     by  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A. 

With  or  without  Answers.     Globe  Svo,  2s. 

hjhii-otional  T>mfs. — "Tho  iiaineor  tjie  author  slioiil'J  bo,  in  iL-Mjlf,  the 

tH.-Ht  of  reconimentlationfl  for  any  wurk  on  algelitm  One  to  bin  pen." 

An    Elementary    Treatise    on    the    Calculus. 

With    Illustrutious    from    Geyrautry,    Mechanics,    and 

Physics.      By    Professor    Geobge    A.    Gibson,    1I..\., 

F.R.S.E.     Crown  Svo,  Vs.  6d. 

Xatvff. — "  Amnng   ?*everal  notable  clwracterislirA  poMes^e-l  by  thU 

work,  tlie  mOHt  proiiilneiit  ajittnirs  to  Ik.-  the  Hovcrity  of  its  lot;ir.     (u  one 

important  reiipecl.  it  ilifr,^ri4  aUo  frmi   \,\\^  tiniint  Kiii^UhIi    [iiat)i>3mattcal 

treatise— It  s.^iMil*;  to  .<iK'ak  lotlie  f*tu(|..*lif,  warning  liiTn  jigainnt  lo-i  inol>. 

able  urror  niiU  giving   tiiiii   a-ivict*.     This  i„  n  ffnturf  which  «ti')itl<l  b*? 

fiiconrairi'il.  •  ■  ■  .A  work  w)i((;h  ^cniiiM  tn  Iravo  no  iliflkully  iinnoti'^vl."* 

Spherical  Trigonometry  tor  the  Use  of  Colleges 

and  Schools.     Ky  the  luto  I.  Todbcntrr,  M.A.,  F.H.S. 

RevLscd  by  J.  G.  Leathkm,  M.A.,  D.bc.     Crown  Svo, 

7b.  Gd. 
School  World — '*  Mr.  I.«atliem  baa  perfonin^l  hiii  ta.ik  of  revision  In  a 
very  able  and  Juilicloan  way.  ,  .  .  HubaUntlal  arlilli4oiui  have  htvn  r<i.i<tf< 
all  of  real  Intereat  and  ini|iortaiici-." 

Second  IOdition  Now  Ready. 
An   F  lementary   Treatise  on   Kinematics   and 

Dynamics,      by   Piofessur    J.   G.   MAConEcion,    M.A., 

1 1. So.,  LL.D.      t:rowii  Svo,  10s.  tij. 

A   College   Text-Book    of  Chemistry.      By  Ib.\ 

llK.MsiiM.  Extra  orowu  Svo,  Ss.  6d,  net, 
ffNifnriiin.— "The  author's  skill  In  wriiiii^  ulenicntary  lext.boiiki  la 
well  known,  and  this  work  di^play^  (Im  luaturrs  by  which  IiLs  other 
writiliKri  of  th4  kind  art*  I'liuracteri^^eil.  An  nuiianal  facility  i^  sliowii  In 
eniphaiki.HlnK  fnct^  which  iliusunlf  {{'-'n"ral  urinciplc.-*,  or  are  otlierwiiie  of 
special  Interf^iit,  while  nil  that  ii«  nnfi«!.Ht,ttaI  if>  nxcltlded.  ami  tin)  whole  is 
]Mit  together  in  a  cl«*ar  aud  .liuipld  manner  so  aa  to  form  an  lol''ri"*llln£ 
aud  readable  mt-Ujok." 
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Manufacturers    of    Apparatus  for   Te<xchintj 

CHEMISTRY, 
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Scientific  Glau-Blowing  from  SItetcli  promptly  executed 
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NEW    ILLUSTRATED    CATAUOGUE    OF 

CHEMICAL   APPARATUS   JUST   READY. 

POST  FREE   TO  TEACHEflS. 


PIRIS  EXHIBITION,  1900. 

JOSEPH 
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"GRAND    PRIX" 
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Steel  Pens. 


CILLOTT'S 
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166,  8,  6,  292,  293,  291  (Mapping), 

659  (Drawing). 


Of  Highest  Quality  ;  and,  having  Greatest  Durability, 
are  therefore  CHHAPB8T. 


WitJi  so  OrigiDkl  llliutr»tloD>.    Price  '2).  M. 
The    HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTH. 

A  Ould«  to  th*  PrevealioD  and  CoDtrol  of  Dental  DUeaie*. 
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Balance*.  Agate  In  Metal.  Edge*  and   Planet,   Levellln|[ 
Plummet,  Special  Support  for  Beam,  and  Turn  Button  in 

Lever. 
aSO  t'to.,  each  CI  13a.  Sd.  net.    100  trm.,  aaoli  £1  ■■.  i 
Cases  for  above  Ss.  6d.  and  10a.  each. 


iysa  PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO., 

Scientific  Apparatus  Makers, 
BIRHINf 


TelcplioiiB  No.  in. 
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TO   THE 

CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER     LOCA 
EXAMINATION. 

By  the  Tuton  of  the  University  ExaminatloB 
Institution.  " 


Containing  particulara  aa  to  books  rocommeuded 
1903,  and  general  suggestions  (or  a  method  of 
statistical  tables  (not  obtainable  elsawhi 

New  Edition,  80  pages,  obtainable  post  free. 
Candidate    by  writing   to  the  Manager  of  the  losti 
Mr.    E.    S.    WxvMOUTH,  M.A.,  27,  Southampton 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


'itcB^j 


401  U. E.P.I.  Candidates  prepared  successltl 
Examination  during  1895- 1901 ,  of  whom  69  gai  ncd  dirtl 
At  the  Examination  bold  in  December,  1900,  whloh 
fined  to  Mathematics  and  Languages,  of  the  threo 
dates  who  took  distinction  in  German  two  w«ro  prop 
this  Institution ;  so  also  was  one  of  the  two  who  to 
tinotion  in  French.     Also  in  Matheui  ■.  of  I 

who  took  a  first  class  was  prepared  by  o i -  \t,b 

Tutors  of  the  Institution.      At  tiie  Juik-.  I'A'l, 
60  U.E.P.L  candidates  passed,  of  whom  13 
First  Class  or  Distinction. 
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E.  J.  ARNOLD  &  SON,  LTD.,  LEEj 

Beg  to  state  that  they  have 
From  the  Receiver  of  the  Debenture  Holders  (LEWIS  HARDY,  Esq.)  the 

MISCELLANEOUS  &  GENEEAL   ST 

Moffatt  &   Pai^e,   Ltd., 

28,  Warwick  Lane,   LON 


ArranKements  have  also  been  made  with  the  Receiver  to  forward  all  Orders,  Ac,  received  after 
1903  (Trade  Orders  and  Remittances  excepted),  to  E.  J.  A.  &.  S.,  Ltd.,  for  execution. 


« 


All  Enquiries  to  be  addressed  to 


E.  J.  ARNOLD  &  SON,  Ltd., 


BUTTERLEY   STREET, 
HUNSLET   LANE, 


LE 


I 


INTERLINEAR 

GERMAN  READING  BOOK. 

By  F.HAHH.    Editcdaud  Kevisedby  C.  A.THIMM^P.RG.S. 

Willi  tlip  IHW  Gfriitai)  OrtliOiirnpliy  aini  Dm  IJloml  Kii(;li»l]  TrmiiMtation, 

un   Ihn   Htttniltoniaii   Syistvin.     r^oiitainjng  a   K*«l«;tJOQ   Df    Tales   hy 

cclobrat*<MJemi«n  Antin'r*.  j>ru«re.sRlvfly  arraiiKeil  eltber  for  uic  !u 

Clatfttiji  or  for  8rlf-«tu.ly. 

Crown  8vo.  wrapper,  la. ;  ctoth,  la.  6d. 
"  We  commend  to  the  notice  of  uitr  riuiIerH  tliiit  really  capital  telecUon 
of  intoroslJng  dtoi-ies."— fra^f/cai  Tcarhcr. 

WEissNER's  GERMAN  LANGUAGE 

A  Practical  and  Eaiy  Method  of  Learnlof. 
By  MATHIAS  MBI88RER. 

An  liiiproveriient  '>ii  Si-i'I^ii'-virkfr  iin.t  Alm*«  SysteiuN. 

23rd  Edition. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.     Key  to  the  Exerctiet,  crown  8vo,  sewed,  Is. 

E.  MARLBOROUGH  *  COTsr.old  Bailey,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  KKLIABLE  IMPROVED  K'>ltM  of 

H.S    APPARATUS 

(PRODUCIRG    BOTH    0A8    AID    80L.UTI0II>. 
Which  will  last  for  many  months  in  constant  use,  without 
renenalA  or  cleaning  (deeoriptive  Pamphlet  sent 
on  api-ilicfttion),  can  be  obtained  from 

BREWSTER,    SMITH    &    CO., 

6,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 

Manufacturers   and   Importers  of  Chemical   Apparatus   and 
Pure  Chemicals. 

Ipeclal    Cheap    Porcelain    Basins,    Stoppered    Bottles, 

Flasks,  Pipettes,  and  Graduated  Vessels,  (or  School  use. 

Our  Kew  Blast  Bunsen  Burner,  ordinary  size,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 

Oar  Hew  Modlfloatlon  of  Ramsay  Burner,  small  slu,  for  ordinary 

Bunseo,  prioe  2s,  each, 

Ohtmical  Appamlus  Priu  LUl  Post  Free  to  Teacher). 


J.    POOLE    &    C( 


(B.STAULISHBD    IS."!*), 

104,  CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD.   Li 


SOB 


SCHOOL.  OLASSICAXi,  MATHEMATICAL.  S( 
AND  STUDENTS'  THEOLOGICAL 


Booksellers,  New  and  % 


All  enquiries  as  to  Prices  of  Books  in  our 
STOCK  answered. 

BOOKS     BOUG 


P.JOLIN  &0t 

ScieDtific  InsirDmeDt  and  School  Ai 
for  all  subjects  a  speciality 


linkers   to   Science 


and    Art    Schools, 
and  Universities. 


\  largo  Stock  of  New  and  Second-hand  Appai 

Special  Apparatus  to  illustrate  Text  Boukx  and 
made  to  order. 

Plca-ie  write  for  quotation  before  ordcriny.    t.Ut 

25,  TEMPLE  STREET,  BRII 

(I.ute  :i5,  Nauruk   Wimb   BTli».arli 
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CHARLES    GRIFFIN    &    CO.'S    PUBLICATIONS. 


Bovs  COULD  vor  iiA\K  A  MORR  AtLUAiNO  iKTRODUCTinN  lo  Scientific 
«uiu  thftn  ch«c  i:hunning-lookinK  voluincik" — Letter  to  tbc  PubUshcn 
m  tb«  Hcadmimer  ofocic  of  our  great  PuSUc  ScbooU. 

pimUt  hy  Ckariti  H^Aym^tr,  mmd  a  FrontiM^iecg  in  C*>l9urs. 

PEN-AIR    STUDIES   IN   BIRD   LIFE. 

By    CHARLES    DIXON. 
laoiudlDtf  all  Bpeclaa  Indlganoua  to  the  BrltUh  lales. 

Handwmt  ClnIJi,  7».  ed.  \  [ill,  Bs.  6d.,  foitjrrr. 

OPEN-AIR  STUDIES  IN  BOTANY: 

Wtetiea   of    British    Wild    riowani    In    their    Homaa. 

By  R.  LLOYD  PRAEQER.  B.A..  M.R.I. A. 
IteMlA^  Drawing,  from   Nature   by  S.  KOSAMONL)  PKAECER, 
^^■K  and  PlK.|ot:n>pbt  by  R.  WELCH. 

^^^^^^Bb<J  vtimulaltiig  itoolc.'  — Tht  TitHti. 

^^k  H»<tJloMU  ClcU,  S*.  ed«  fvU/rtt. 

PeN-AIR  STUDIES  IN  GEOLOGY: 

An  Introduction  to  Oeolotfy  Out-of-Doora. 

GRENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.Q.8.,  ProfeMor  of  OeoloBy 
in  the  RoyAl  College  of  Science  in  Ireland. 
With  Ifl  Full-page  PUles  after  PbutOKraph*,  aud  lltustralioDs. 
'  A  charming  boole.  .  .  tKrautifuIly  illuuratcil."— .^/V'f.rww. 

nr  PlMitS  Live  and  Work.  hased  on  LesMins  originally 
gi\-rn  to  Cotinlry  Chil'lrcn.  By  KleaNOR  Hl'GHES-GlBB. 
With  IIIuMralions.     Crown  Svo,  clolli,  2s.  6d. 

le  M&king  of  a  Daisy,  "  Wheat  out  of  Lilies."  and  other 
Studies.  By  Elkanok  IIuuhes-Giub.  With  Illustrations. 
Ciowo  Svo,  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

ic   Flowering  Plant,  with    a   Chapter  on   Ferns  anci 
Mosses.     Uy  J.  R.    .^insworth   Davis,   .M.A.,   F.Z.S. 
}ih  Illuftlrations.     Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Entareed. 


Stcotui  EfiittJH,  XrfiS€(i.  CrvtonaTff.    H'ttA  litUiiraliens.   jPr/£/ 16A- 

A  MANUAL  OF  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES. 

By  Percy  Gardner,  M.A.,  Litt.  D.,  Pioressor  of  Classical 
ArchoKilogy  and  Art  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and 
F.  B.  JKVONS,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall 
in  the  University  of  Durham.  With  Bibliography,  .\ppen- 
dices,  and  Indices  [Greelc  and  English). 

"  Few  men  are  better  qualified  Xo  undertake  such  a  surwy  than  Profeuor 
Gardner  and  bi&  colleague." — TtMut. 


SnviUttnIk  Ediltm.    Larft  Crmm  Bt«.    10a.  Sd. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

By  William  Ramsay,  M.A.  ;  Revised  by  Prof.  Kodolko 
Lanciani,  D.C.L.Oxon.,  LL.D.,  K.S.A.,  assisted  by  Prof. 
E.  VR  RUOKKRO,  both  of  the  University  of  Rome.  With 
two  Photogravures,  and  Map  and  Plans  prepared  by  Prof, 
Lanciani  to  illustrate  the  more  recent  discoveries  relative 
10  the  Topography  of  Ancient  Rome. 

"  It  ii  THE  BK..<T  anJ  HANliia^T  jjuide  yet  produced." — Atht-H^mtn. 

Bamaay's    Elementary    ManuiJ    of  Roman    Antiquities. 

Adapted  for  Jtinior  Classes.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Ninth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is. 

Ramsay's  Manual  of  Latin  Prosody.  Illustrated  by  Copious 
Examples  and  Critical  Remarks.  For  the  use  of  Advanced 
Students.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Be. 

"There  U  no  uther  work  on  the  subject  worthy  to  compete  with  it." 
—AtJumrum. 

Ramsay's  Elementary  Manual  of  Latin  Prosody.  Adapted 
lor  Junior  Classes.     Crown  Svu,  cloth,  2s. 


London  :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

EXCEPTIONAIi    VALUE. 


M      SUPPORT, 


,P     FORM 

Of    VtR 

AGATE 


L  RV    hFST     riMM, 

KNIFE     EDGES    AND  «aj».B 

BEARINGS.  CHEAP 

LEVELLING     SCREWS,     PLUMB      LINE, 
EXTRA     HOOKS. 
SENSITIVE    TO    ONE     MIIIIGRAMMK. 

— 100  Gr.Tmrlie  £t     fl     6 

.-w         ,.  ..  £1  1»    • 

E.W    CASES   (WOOD)   FOR    ABOVE. 

■re  vuincd  to  resemble  mabouiny  and  are  supplied  with    . 
Gtawfrom  and  back.     On  lifting  front  a  spring  auto- 
Itcep*  ^foor  at  reqtiired  height.  NaB*- 

Na.  9009,  100  graiB  Mxe,  I/ft;  No.  soraA.  aso.  10/l>  I 


SET  OF  WEIGHTS  IN 

For  u»c  wiib  Ualancte  Nos.  «ao( 


POLISHED   BOX. 

;iud  5001. 


No.  5003.-100  graromcs  to  i  tniltigram,  Ss. 
No.  5004. — SCO         ,,  .,  „        ?>■ 

BXTRA  FRACTIONS,    Mfnilar  to  thoM  supplied  in  above  <Nca.  gaoj 
arid  5004)  kept  in  ttuclc.     Price  1k«  6d.  per  ilo/en. 


-B«w&ra  of  aats  of  wol^U  »t  ohaapar  prloas  but  of 
only  ApprOKlmato  »oour&oy  »nd    rou^  flnlsh. 


'£Cr£M  CO.  "siss?,:  32  ■37.HAmi\/WAlL.  LONDON. 
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Munii]  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

Ineorporattd  under  Roi/al  Charirr  anti  a  Coiutilv^nt  CitUege  aj  Kt 
VnlitrtilyB/fFala. 

iMiKijni— H.  R.  REICHEL,  M.A..  LL.D..  Ute  Follow  of  All  8oiil« 
OollBgf,  Oxfonl. 

DKPARTMENTS. 
BuUaeU.  Profnitoni. 

OiMk W.  Rlijrn  RobnrU,  LIttD.,  Ut«  Fellow  or  King'o 

OollafCe,  Gainbriflgc. 
hMn K.  V.  Arnold,  Liii,D.,  Ule  Follow  of  Trinity  Col- 

lege,  Cambridge. 
Franoh  and  Oerrnan  ..     Fradaiic     Spencer,     M.A.(Cuiib.),     Phil.     One. 

(LeipjlR). 
Setenlllle  Lengaegea . .     T.  Wlttoii  Davie*,  B.A,  Ph.D. 

atntorr J.  E.  Lloyl,  M.A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxlbnl. 

CoDtUlu'innal  BUtor}-    The  Principal. 

BaglUh  Language  and  /  W.  Txwia  Jonea,  M.A,  Ute  Srlialar  of  Queens' 

Llteratnre  ..)         OoUaire,  Cambridge. 

Philoeophy  ..    Jamea  Gibson,  II. A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John'o 

College,  Cambriflitp. 
MUhematlrs  ..     G.  B.  Bryan,  Sc.D.,  F.R.a,  Ute  Fellow  of  Peter- 

houM,  CambrldRe. 
Walak J.   MarrU  Jnoea,  U.A.    Ute   Scholar  of  Jeaiu 

Oollege,  Oxford. 

Phyaica K.  Taylor  Jnnes  D.So. 

ChemUtry  . .    J.  J.  Dobbie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  UVe  OUrk  Fellow  of 

Glaagnw  Unlvnmity. 
BloloKT aw.     Phllllpa,     M.A(Oainb.),    D..^.(Lona.;, 

late  Scholar  of  Ht.  John'n  College.  CambriilKe. 

Zoology Philip  J.  White,  M.B.(Bdin.),  F.R.8.E. 

Agriculture  ..    Thomaa  Winter,  H.A.(Edlu.),  F.G.t). 

Koaeatlou  J.  A.  Green,  B.A 

Indoaire  Tuition  Fee.  £11  In.  a  year.  Laboratory  Feft  ailJUional, 
on  the  acale  nt  £1  1m.  prr  term  for  six  honra  a  week. 

The  College  Couraea  qoalify  for  the  degreeaof  the  Unlveraity  ol  Wales, 
and  ihclnde  ntoit  of  the  SuttJecta  for  Degree* of  London  Unlveni'ity  in  Arts 
and  Science.  Students  wishing  to  graduate  in  Medicine  In  the  Universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  GU«gow  can  make  one  Annua  Medlcns  at  this  College. 
There  are  special  departmenta  for  Agriculture  and  Electrical  EncineerinK, 
a  Day  Training  Department  for  nren  and  women,  and  a  Department  for  ih'- 
Training  of  Secondary  Teachers. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (in  lodgings)  and  Tuition  at  Bangor  for  tht 
Session  (SS  weeks)  Is  from  £90  to  £tO.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Wumen, 
nnder  the  snjien'inion  of  Miss  Mildred  Fowls,  who  is  the  College  Lady 
Superintendent  of  Women  Htudenta,  is  now  open. 

At  the  Entrance  Hcbolarshlp  Exaniliuitlon  (which  commences  in 
September  in  rsch  year)  over  20  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  ranging  in 
value  from  £40  t«  £10,  will  be  offered  for  competition. 

For  detailed  Infurmatlon  as  to  r«oni«a,  Kntmneeand  other  Scholar. 
ablps,  *c,  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar, 
Bsn,.(..r  J.  E.  LLOTP.  M.A. 

TTMVER8ITY  COLLGOE  OF  NORTH  WALES  (A  Con- 
stituent College  of  the  Univeralty  of  Walai).  Department  for 
the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachera.  Professor  of  Kducstion,  .T.  A. 
Grkev,  B.  A.L.mil,,  s*^i(«ied  by  Miss  A.  N.  .loHNsTOK,  MA.,  and  Mr.  F. 
Fletchib,  B.A. 

Pre[iar«tion  is  nlTered  for  the  Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  University  of 
Wales  and  for  the  Cambridge  Diploma  (Tlieorelical  and  Practical), 
Facilities  for  Prsclical  Training  are  pmvitled  at  tin*  two  County  Schools  in 
Bangor.  A  Kindergarten  and  Prrparatuiy  School  has  also  been  established 
In  connection  with  an.l  under  the  control  of  the  Department,  anda  Course 
In  preparation  for  the  Higher  Certificates  of  the  National  Knibel  Union 
hah  b<*en  srrangetl. 

Full  particulars  of  the  (3ountes,  Fees,  Scholarahlpa,  ftc,  luay  be  had  on 
appllcatlou  U>  the  Registrar. 

KINGS  COLLEGE,   LONDON   (Ofilversity  of  London). 
Department  for  training  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Ooursf,  willed  is  InU'iided  In  meet  tlie  rr<|uireniHii(t.  (tl'  11k-  Trarhers' 
Rej;i«tratlon  Council,  is  both  practical  (Indudtni;  proficrly  direcle*!  work 
In  a  Secondary  8chool)and  tbeon<tlcal  (iireisirlng  for  tlit*  l/>ndnn  Teachera' 
Diploma  and  the  Certlllcate  of  the  Teachers'  Trsinuig  SynillcsteX 

The  Courss  occupies  a  year,  lieginnlng  in  October  or  Jsnuar>'.  The  fee 
Is  £30  for  the  year,  if  paid  In  ailvancr,  or  CIO  10a.  per  term  (S  term.'X 

Fnr  further  psrtirulara  apply  to  the  ^Ki^RrrARV,  King's  Collror, 
Sthaxd,  W.C. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.    Free  Batnrday  Morning 
Laeturei  to  Teaehari. 

1.  A  tVMit  H<i  of  sbout  Ten  LiH-'lures  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics." 

By  Prof.  UuDsos,  M.A. 

2.  A  Course  of  alKiut  Ten  I>ectures.  Historical  snd  Critical,  on  "Co- 

menlus,  and  the  Beginning  of  Modem  Bducslloiial  Theory."     By 
Mr.  Adamsox. 
The  Courses  begin  on  October  llth  and  16th,  and  will  be  ciintlnued  on 
alteinuiie  Saturdays. 
For  Prospectus  apply  lo  the  Seoretasv,  Ki^o'h  Coli-kok,  fiTRAsrt,  W.C 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

(UXIVEIiSITy    OF    I-OXDON). 

The  Michaelmas  Tenn  beglnsonOctoberSnd,  \Wi.  The  College  preparei. 
Students  for  the  London  Degrees  in  Science  and  Arts,  and  fur  the  Oxfonl 
Honour  Bxamioatlous. 

Ten  Entrance  Scholarships,  from  £40  to  £7a  a  year,  tenable  for  three 
years,  will  be  olTsrpd  for  comreHilou  in  .luly,  1(K». 

For  further  partlcuUre  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Koysl  UuUuK-ay  College. 
KnglelleM  flreen,  Snrrtry. 


c 


OLLEGE     OF      PRECEPT 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Chnrtcr). 
BuooMsauRV  Square,  Lonoost,  W.C 

D/PLOAfA     EXAAffyA  r/OyS. 
The  Examination*  of  Tenchers  for  ihe  CoIteKe  Diploma*  ar« 

first  w^k  in  January  and  ihe  fir«t  week  in  July,  m  Ixmdon, 

fnllowinK  provincial  Local  Centres  :—vi«.,  BirminKham,  Briuol, 

Manchir^ter. 
1  he  Diplomat  are  of  three  fcrades— Associate,  Licentiate,  and  I 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Kducalion  U  an  obliKatory  tuhje 

grade. 

Candidate)  are  not  required  I9pas.i  in  all  subjects  at  one  Ea«Q 
Examination  fee,  One  Guinea ;    the  local  fee  at  the  Proline 

is  lOS. 

Candidates  at  the  July  Examination  may  aUo  be  examined 
for  Special  Certificates  of  Ability  to  Tt*ch.  Tbe  fee  for  tfa 
Examination  is  One  Guinea. 

The  following  Priies  are  awarded  :— Theory-  and  Practice  of 
£,\Q  ;  Classics  <>  *.r«rek  and  Latin),  £,t, ;  Mathemaiics,  £,*»  \  Pby» 
j£5  ;  A  "  DorecW  Scholarship,"  of  the  value  of  ;£»ij,  lo  the  cand 
having  attended  two  Courses  of  the  Lectures  for  Teachers  deliv* 
College  durin^c  tbe  p^e^'edi^K  twelve  months,  artd  having  pasi 
examination  for  a  Collctce  Diploma,  stands  first  in  tbe  Lxamini 
rhcor>'  and  Practice  of  fcducation. 

Tbe  Reculations  for  tbe  above  E^v  ami  nations  may  b«  obtaiod 
cation  to  the  Secre^ar)'.     T^^  papers  sti  at  the  Examitiationa  h 

Stc 

3V  Mavr  Beaaion  Commeno«a  29th  September. 

BIRKBECK    INSTITUTI 

Breams  Buildings,  Ciiancery  Latie.   E. 

PaixriPAL:  li.  AUMITAOE-SMITH,  M.A. 
DJCY     JILMI>      BVBNXMIO     CX<J&BI 

UHIYERSITY  OF  LOHDOH.— Complete  Day  (bourses  for  all 

nati'ins    in    8elertc-*,    an.l    Complete    livening   Oonraea  f 

Kxsmlnstion*  for  the  Science,  Arts  and  Law  Degraaa. 
BCIENGB  CLASSES  in  every  Dranrh,  Willi  PTBctieal  Work.  We 

Labonitnriei  f.r  Chenii.try.  Eiperimental  Phyahrs,  BlolQ| 

snd  Botany)  nuil  Metallurgy. 
LECTURES  on  PtdlilrsI  Ecimumy.  Ouumercial  Geography,  Ooi 

Bsnkruptcy,  Equity  snd  Oonveysnciug,  Logic,  P^ycliuloj^y  i 

Kreiieh,  Germsn  and  Italian  Literature. 
CLASSES  In  Classics,  MiMleni  Lan,iusges,  Englbh  and  Conun 
CONJOINT  BOARD:  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  In  Chaolat^ 

lll'il.iKV  nnd  Piactical  Pharmacy. 
BCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening^— Drawing,  Fainttog, 

.M'"l-tlinii.  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carvliig,  Ac 
CIVIL  SERVICE.— Assistant-Surveyor  of  Taxea,  Ac  Seconds 
/'m<;v.-/i*<  t,tt.     f^iUndnr  (Vf.  {hit  jxui  Sd.)  on  rtpptUnlian  to  tks 


arc  printed  in  ihe  College  Calendar,  price  »*.  fid.  free  by  post. 
C.   R.    HODnsOV,   B.A..  S 


o 


O  AMD  45,  HARLEV  STREP:T,  CAVENDISH  SQUAI 

UEEN'S     COLLEGE      FOR      l,J 


Founded  1Z4S. 

Trt/ruM-HER    MAJESrV    THE    QUEEN 

Princi^-TH^    Rev.    T.    W.    SHARPE.    M.^X..    C 

The  chief  aim  of  the  College  is  to  give  a  broad  education  up  to 

19.     The  College  Course  stipplicn  at  the  same  time  a   t^mplete  1 

for  siudcnu  who  desire  to  do  advanced  work  in  special  brancbcs  \ 

either  in  the  Colleec  or  elsewhere. 

Professors  of  UnivetMiy   di&tinctimi   deliver   Lectures  (email 

reading)  in  Theolog>',  in  English  and  Foreisn  Literatures,  «im|  H 

conduct  Ctas^e-*  in  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages. in  .\rta,  m 

Pupils  can  resi<lc  with  Misj*  W'ootJ,  at  41.  Haney  Street. 

Fec-s  for  C'"'m pounder 4.  3  to  10  ^uineat  the  Term. 

I'cims  for  >cpAiate  co<iri>o,  and  other  parllculnrs,  <  an    ^w   obi 

.Miis  Ckolda<-K,  Ijidy  Roident. 


BEDFORD    COLLEGE    FOR    WC 

VOKK  PI.ACIC.   IIAKKK  srKF.KT,   W. 
Ospartment    for    Profeaaloital     Training    In    S 

(Rec  »i(ni«e'l  Ity  the  (.'smbridge  Hyndieate). 
llssil  i.rthi'  l>-|>sriiMenr— Miss  11.  Roueutmx,  RA 

The  third  Term  nf  tin-  .lissi  m  lisr.'  begins  un  Thur-day.  Oc 
The  Course  Includes  f^itl  preparation  for  tbe  KxaiiiinatJm 
Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Universities  of  Loodoa  aa 
held  annually  In  December. 

8lx  Hoholarshlpa,  each  of  the  value  of  £19  Iga.  will  b«  a 
January,  IWi.  Candidatea  must  hold  a  degre*  or  aa  cqa 
Arts  or  Science. 

Application  U>  be  made  to  Miss  H.  Robcrtsok.  not  latar  than 
IStli.  low. 


THE  INCORPORATED  FROEBBL   EDUCATIOR 

BTITUTE.  Cluiirmsn  of  Conimlttaa,  Hir  n°.  Malbi 
Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  O.  Montellore,  M.A.  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  J 
Hyinunds,  M.A.  TRAIMNO  COLLEOB  FOR  TKACHKBd,  TA 
ROAD.WEST  KKNSINOTO.N,  LONDON.  Princit«l.  MIsa  B.  B. 
Beadrnlstress  of  Kindergarten  anil  School,  MIsa  A.  Tellaad.  T 
.SK.HijlON'  will  OPEN  on  SBPTBHDER  leih.  Students arejii 
the  Exsmlnation  of  the  National  Froebel  Union,  and  for  the  Un 
Cambridge  Teachers'  Examlristion.  Prospectnies  and  all  partici 
be  obtained  fmm  the  PRINCIPAL  at  the  Institute. 


For  othar  Advertlaamanta  of  tha  oharaoM*  oi 
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SEND    FOR    A    COPY    OF 

lorace  Marshall  &  Son's  HZ.-.ui^.,  c.u.o^o.. 

KOMANCE  READERS.      iRmH,ii,,iir,t,nAinStptaHbn. 
Edited  by  C.  L.  THOMSON. 
t^Kiner  in  E'lglUh  LiUraltirt  to  th*  Central  Wehh  Board, 
Tales  from  the  Greek.    Consisting  of  Greek 

Myths  and  Stories  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  vory 
limply  told.  Fully  illustrated  by  Hei^en  and  Jahet 
SnuTTON.     Cloth, '8vo,  168  pages,  1b. 

2.  The  Celtic  Wonder  World.  Fairy  Legends 
ind  Hero  Tale.s  from  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Armorioan. 
Fully  illustrated  hy  E.  Cosneb.  Cloth,  Svo,  158  pages,  Is. 

Selections  from  the  Morte  D'Arthur.    Prepared 

for  the  Use  of  Schools  by  C.  L.  Thomson.  Beautifully 
Uloitrated  by  Helen  Stratton.  Cloth  8vo,  240  pages,  2.s. 

[Rradv  the  fi rut  iceek  in  Septemh':r. 

Deni  F^es,  and  other  French  Plays  suitable 
'or  acting  by  Young  Children  at  School  Eutertaiumeats, 
*t.  By  Vioi.ET  PA.BTINGTOS,  Brevette,  French  Mis. 
(rail  at  the  Queen's  Collie  School,  &o.  Paper  cover,  9d. 

[Now  recuif/. 
tCtiilmitfaHt<iftl^'ahort  boobj  fnUpntl/rft  nn  rectii>l  of  half 

th*  ftvhttah^it  Jirirf, 

ULL  PICTURES  FOR  HISTORY  LESSONS. 

Raadj/  nrly  in  September. 
Batntlfiilly  Prliit«d  In  Coloan,  on  Stoat  Paper,  metal  riuui 
top  snd  bottom,  and  vamlahed. 
he  First  Series  of  Six  Pictures,  now  ready,  includes  the 
ing  subjeots : — Old  English  Byrnie  and  Shield,  King 
Vs  Jtwtl,  Viking  Ship,  The  Death  0/  Harold  (from  the 
Tapestry),  iti.,  Ac.      Price  93.  net  the  Set  of  Six,  or 
M  each. 

Sand  for  full  Proapeotua. 

Bon :  HoRACB  Mabshall  &  Son,  Temple  House,  E.G.    I 


WHITTAKER'S    BOOKS. 


Elementary  Practical  Chemiitpy.  On  the  Heuretic  Method. 

Fiir  line  in  St^conihiry  Adit  TccbuiCAl  .Schools.  By  Waltkb  HaRRU, 
Jl.A..  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  Ilia  Sutherland  Technical  lualltute, 
Lonpton. 

Vol.  I.,Maaffurenient    !«.   Vol,  II.,  Bxeroiaes  and  Pmblema.    li,  6d. 
Vol.  111.,  Qiitlllative  and  Qnantitatlve  Analyais.     la.  M. 

FIrit  French  Book,  According  to  the  "New"  Method. 

By    D.   Mackay,  M.A.,  of  Ayr  Academy,  unJ  F.  J.  Cubiis,  Pb.D. 
it.  lid.  net. 
Sabjeet  Pictnre  (Coloar^d),  go  in.  x  40  In.  for  nw  with  the  abova 

fl.^.  lieu 

Elementary  Mathematici.  .Arithmetic,  Euclid,  .Algebra. 
nv  .'.  L  8.  Hatt"N,  M.V,  Director  of  studies,  and  O.  Bool.  B.  A., 
bectnrer  In  Elementary  .Mathematics,  East  London  Tedinlcal  Co1leK<. 
2ri.  M,     With  Answers,  3». 

H&gnetlim  and  Eleotrloity :    An  Introductory  Course  of 

T"in.-tioil.      ny  .1,    Rr.olN.<l.o   Aduxobtii,    M.Sc   (Vict),   P.Phy».S., 
I..M.|iirer  in  the  Municlpa]  Technical  .Scho<i|,  Rochdale,     is.  fld. 

A  School  Oeograph?.      By  Chables   Bird,   B.A.,  F.G.S., 

H.a'1  UiiHti'i  iif  iliK  Matlii-iuiitiiral  Sclionl.  Ro>-he«ter.      With  Sketch 
Maps  and  Diattrains.     ^n.  ^M, 
"  Mr.  HInl  pc^xeitseH  the  ftnit  rttqiilslte  fi>r»ucreAH — a  plain  and  strmlgbt* 
torwai'l  style."— ./oMrwi/  til  ijltirfttifnt. 

AuBgewahlte  Hiirehen.     Von  Ludwio  Bechstein.     With 

IiilrrMltictinii.  NotHM,  Bxerclsea  in  ratmnslation,  and  a  Vocabulary. 
Hy  P.  Shaw  .lerinKV,  Jl.A.     1».  IVI. 

Exerciies  to  Latin  Prote  Rules.    By  A.   P.  S.  Newhax, 

M.A.,  A-Hsistant  Matter,  Cheltenham  Oollai^     31.  6d. 

Dlstloguenda.  A  List  of  Latin  Words  with  their  Meaningu. 
By  A.  P.  8.  Nkwmas,  M.A.     Is. 


EOUOATIONAL    CATAUOQUE   1>0BT    FREE. 


WSiTTAKER  i  CO.,  White  Bart  Street,  Paternoster  Sq., 


liACKIE  &  SON  S  BOOKS 

FOR  OXFORD  LOCALS  AND  PRECEPTORS,   1903. 


Is 


[The  Wanvick  Shakespeare. 
[The  Picture  Shakespeare. 
[Junior  School  Sliakespeare. 
Paper,  3tl.  ;  cloth.  -Id. 


ibeth.     Edited  by  E.  K.  Chamhers,  MA.     Is. 
kcbeth.      Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  &c. 
icbeth.     Edited  bj  H.  C.  Notciitt,  B.A.     8d. 
igeline.     Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  &c. 

isman.     Blackie's  School  and  Home  Edition.     Cloth,  Is. 

ic    War— Books   lY.,    Y.,   YI.       Edited  by  Professor  John  Brown,  M.A. 

Illustrated.     Book  IV.,  Is.  6d. ;  V.,  2s.;  VI.,  la.  6d.  \Blackie's  Illustrated  Latin  Series. 

leid— Book    YI.      Edited  by  H.  B.  CoTTEEILL,  M.A.      2s.        [Illustrated  Latin  Series. 

:e— Odes  III.,  lY,      Edited  by  Stepaen  Gwynn,  B.A.     Is.  6d.  each. 

[Blackie's  Illustrated  Latin  Series. 

tropius.     Books  I.  and  II.     Edited  by  W.  Cecil  Laming,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

[Blackie's  Illustrated  Latin  Series. 

• — Book    XXI.      Edited  by  G.  G.  LoaNK,  M.A.     28.  6d,       [IllustraUd  Latin  Series. 

npides— Medea.     Edited  by  P.  B.  Halcombe,  M.A.     Illustrated.     Is.  6d. 

I's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History.     Part  IV.     Modern   History 
specially  dealing  vrith  European  History.    2s.  6d. 

London:  BLACKIE  &     ON,   Ltd.,  50,  Old  Bailey,  E.G. 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIO 

AND  ROYAL  G0LLE6E  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Palnm—ms    MAJESTY    THE     KINO. 
PrMuf«i(— H.R.H.  TuK  Pbixci  or  Walu,  K.0. 

Local  Centre  Examinations,  held  aonually  in  March  and  April. 
(See  ByllabiiK  A.) 

School  EKanrilnatlons,  held  thre«  Hmu  ft  year,  vis-,  March  and  April, 
June  end  Jnly,  and  October  and  November.  (See  Syllabna  B.)  EDtneA 
for  the  Octnber  aud  November  Bxamlnatlon  will  be  recei%'ed  on  or  be!or« 
October  8th,  1001 

HpecJmtn  Theory  Papers  set  in  the  Local  Centre  anil  School  Rxam- 
inaUonaof  IS(M)  to  1901  iDclORive,  can  lie  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Ctntral  Offloe.    Price  M.  per  act,  tier  year,  yxi  free. 

Copies  of  Syllabuaea  A  and  11,  and  all  information,  will  tie  Rent  on 
application  to — 

Jahcs  Mpir,  amrtnrji,  H,  Hanover  Squve,  LoDdon,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address — "Asaocia,  Lond.m." 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  luanafrement  of  a  Committee  api>ointed  by  the  Teachers'  Guild, 

Oillege  of  Preesptoim,  Beadmlatieaaea  AiaooiatloD,  Asaociatlon  of 

Aolttant-Mlitreaaea,  and  Private  Bcboola'  AuodatJon.) 


.^ddraat— T4,  (}b»u  Sraarr,  liOKDOK,  W.O. 
JiafMraf^Mlaa  AONBS  G.  (X>OFBR. 

Thia  Agency  haa  been  establiahed  for  the  pnrpoie  of  enabllnR  Teachers 
to  find  work  vrithoot  unneoeasary  coat.  All  (oee  have  therefore  been 
oalculated  on  the  lowest  basla  to  cover  the  working  erpenaes. 

Beadmlslreaaea  of  Pnblie  and  Private  Bchoola,  and  Parenta  rsqolrlng 
Teachers,  or  Teacbera  aeeklng  appointmeola,  are  invilwl  to  apply  to  thla 
Amej. 

liany  Oradoates  and  Tialnod  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Private  Pamillee ; 
VUtlng  Taaohera  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  aobjects;  Foreign 
Ttechen  of  vartoos  nationalities ;  Kindergarten  and  other  Teachers  are 
on  the  Register,  and  evary  endeavoor  la  made  to  atipply  suitable  candl* 
dates  for  any  vacancy. 

School  Partnershlpa  and  Tranafers  are  arranged. 

Offloe  hoars — 0.80  a.in^to  5.SU  p.m.  Hours  for  Interviews  are  from 
lO.SO  am.  to  1  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.  to  i  p.m. ;  Wedneadaya  bo  l.SO  p.m.  only, 
when  the  office  la  closed. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNrVEHSlTY  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Bnpplle*  exparlenced  Taaehers,  srttb  University  dlaUnotloiu  in  Cliaiii^a, 
Mathematics,  Knglish  language  and  Literature,  History.  Bconon-lca, 
French,  German,  lulian  and  Science,  to  PUBLIC  IIID  PBIVITB 
BCHOOLS,  as : 

(1)    iSBISTAHT  MIBTBEBMB. 

(1)    BBBIDBBT   AMD   VISITIRO  TBACHBRS  for  special  subjects. 

(9)    LBCTURBBB. 

(4)  BZIMIBERB,  The  Examinations  are  conducted  In  Public  and 
Private  Schools  in  all  subjects  by  written  papers,  and  rim 
rnor  bv  Examiners  of  lonf  professional  standing  and  axcsp- 
tlooal  sxperlsnos. 

Applications  to    be  msili^   t"  MIm  Orinkr,  Mk-.,   4)1,    Hall   Chambers, 
KenaloRton,  W. 


CENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 
JS,  Cravkm  St-kebt,  Chaking  Cross,  W.C 
{TeUgrmfkic  Addrttt^"  Divkskkvo^,  London.") 
Cooducted  by  Miu  I^uisa  Brough.  Ute  ReEUtrAr  of  the  Teachers' 
Gaild,  fbnnerly  SecretArjr  of  the  Women't  Education   Union,    Teachcn' 
TnuiungUKl  RegUtration  Society,  &c.,  and  Miu  A.  M.  Mfails. 

lIuBBROUCHand  Miu  Mdads  supply  University  Graduates,  Trained 
and  Ceiti6cated  Teachers  for  Public  Hifh  Schools  and  Private  Schawls, 
VidtiDg  Teachers  of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  ftc.,  as  well 
M  Eoglisb  aiid  Foreign  Governesses  for  Private  Families. 

No  charf  e  is  oude  to  employers  until  an  engagement  ii  effected. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

•3,  SouTHAVPTON  Strkct.  Bloomsburv  Squark,  W-C. 

^#X7Wntr_REv.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  (CanUb.) 

Low  commissions.     Liberal  discount. 

Hcadmattfrs  having  vacancies  on  their  stafTs  and  AssUtant-Maslera 
■Mdng  appointments  are  asked  to  communicste  with  the  Regi^strar. 

Office  hours,  loa.m.  to  5  p.m.  ;  Saturdays,  10a.m.  to  i  p.m.  Interviews 
generally  between  these  hours,  or  by  special  appointment. 


CERTIFICATED  TEACHER  of  LING'S  SWEDISH 
SYSTEM  OF  GYMNASTICS  requires  position  in  SchooU  in  or  near 
Ixtndoo.  Hockey  Coaching.  Ktement.iry  Oaactng.  Apply— Miss  JONES, 
^  Ckawporo  Strcst,  W. 


a 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEJ 

A  Reildeuttal  College  providing  a  Year's  Frof««sioaal  Trail 
for  Secondary  Teachen. 

Aa  the  pott  of  Principal  has  become  vaeant,  ovinic  to  the  api 
of  Miss  runnett  as  Normal  MJMtreiit  in  the  New  Day  Trftlnla 
under  the  London  Connty  Council,  Mi^^  MAfuiARKT  S.  Tou3tot&.j 
Assistant  Mistress  of  the  North  Londoa  Collegiate  School  for 
formerly  RnaidenC  Lecturer  at  the  Training  CoTleg*  <IB92— 97), 
tim  roDJteut  of  thi»  Governors  and  H'%A  MifttreM  of  the  abov 
kindly  undertaken  to  act  as  Principal  of  the  Collegt  durtU);  the 
TiioA  Tenn,  pendlnif  tlie  appomtment  of  a  new  Principal. 

Thi  Course  includes  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teach«n'  C 
(Tilery  and  Practice),  and  for  the  Teacher*'  Diploma  of  tlw 
University.  l*he  students  attend  the  Oambrtdge  Unlranity  Le 
Teaching,  iu  a«idiUon  to  thoae  of  the  reaident  and  ▼taiUog  I 
Ample  opportunity  is  gi ran  for  practice  in  teaching  Sclaooe,  Li 
Matnetnatlcs,  and  other  snl^eeta  In  various  schools  in  Oambridgi 

Stndenu  tre  admitted  in  January  and  tn  September.  Fall  pi 
as  to  qoallflcatlons  for  admission.  Scholarships,  and  Bursarlee 
obtained  qu  ftpplication  lo  Miss  .M.  8.  Y'li'vn,  CsmbridKc  Tralnlai 

LIVERPOOL  GYMNASn 

MvRTi.E  Strfft. 
^The  finest  in  the  world.) 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
For  I,.adies  as  Medical  Gymnistic  TeAchers,  and  Sports  1 
Scut>oU  and  Colleges. 
Lfttfy  Dirtct0j^lHf.fit  M.  Mahsh,  N.S.P.K.  ' 
Qualified  Teachers  for  all  Brunches. 
A   thorough   training  is  given  in   the   Briiith,    Swedish,   Get 
American  «vstems.     The  course  is  both  Theoretical  and   Prmctic 
two  ytATh'  duration. 

Subjects  taken  : — Anaiumy,    Physiology,    Hygiene,    Myology, 

Ambulance,  Sick  Nursing,  Medical  Gymnastics,  Treslment  of  61 

Derormities  which  can  be  cured  by  movements  and  manipuUtiora 

Kducational  GynuusCics,  Drilling,  Fencing,  Rowing.  Swiraimii 

modem  Drills. 

Opportunity  fur  Class  Teaching  is  afforded  in  the  numerous 

children  and  adults  visiiing  the  (^ymnaftum  daily.     (Over  300  Piu 

dTpLOM.\S  GRANTED.  ^ 

House  of  Residence  for  Students,  ito,  Bedford  Street,  S.    ^^| 

For  prospectus  apoly  lo  the  Lady  Director.  ^H 

DATCHELOR      TRAINING       COL 
FOB   TEACHERS,  

Caiouwiu.  OaovK,  8,1.  ^M 

MUtnu  0/  MeMo<f— MUu  CARmrns.        ^^ 
Other  Tcjurhen  ad<1  Lcctorer*. 
PrOTldM  *  pnctlnl    roiiriM  of  profsmioiuJ    training   for  T^ 
S«coD(Ui7  BchoolH.  with  aboodaot  opportiintty  for  cUm  t*meh 

DATCaBLOR  (4C0  paplia)  auil  other  x-hooU. 
3TUDBNTS     PHKPARED     FOR     THB     CAMBRIDOK     Tl 
CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHINO  DIPLOIC 
FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awanjpd  tnutuUT  to  ■  Unlveraltr  0< 

S«pt«mber  nr  January,  when  the  College  counm  beala. 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  ureiiariuf;  for  the  Enmlnadi 

National  Fnxtwl  Union.      Also 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVl.SION  prepanDg  for  Inter.  Arts  or  C 
Higher  Ix)ral  Examination. 
Fees  :  £15  to  £20  a  year  for  noa.reatdenta. 
A  comrortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Tereu  modan 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEOE.  BRISTOL.    Sessioiul 

%ni  ori^nirted  for  the  Matriculation.  Preliminary  Sclentij 
mediate  Artfl  and  int«mie<ltate  Science  Rxaminatinns  of  the  Ol 
of  London,  and  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  ;  alao  for  the  C 
Higher  Local  Examination!.  Compoaition  Fee  for  e*cb  ot  I 
OonrMa,  413  I3|.  per  aaaalon.  Regiiitntlon  FW  One  Ouiaab 
Iff  being  orvanlned  for  the  Training  of  Seoondary  Teachers. 

Complete  Three  Year*'  Oaureeiaraarrannd  for  Civil,  Minlsc,  Mi 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Conniea  for  Studenta  int«ndLig  1 
Architects  and  Surveyor*. 

The  GolleKe  Ik  the  only  Inatitntion  in  the  Weat  ol  Bnglaad  « 
yidea  complete  Mi'dical  and  Dentsl  Corrtcula, 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Studenta  la  under  the  auperv 
Tutor. 

For  full  information  Bee  Proapectua,  which  will  be  L--..^ 
application.      JAMBS  RAFTER,  Registrar  and  SecreUr^ 


etar^^H 


TUTORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COL 

COLCHESTER. 


Cambridge  Higher  Local    -    From  il  n«.  6d.  pei 
L.  L.  A.     ■    £1  13*.  6d.  p«r  Sobjoct. 

WRITB    AT    ONCE    FOB    FOLL    PABTICUti 


For  other  Advertltementa  of  the  ohar»ct«r  a 
feraXotnC  ■••  vajfa  It. 
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CAMBRIDGE   UNIVERSITY   PRESS. 


Sophocles. — Antigone.  With  a  Commentary  abridged  from  the  large  edition  of  Sir  Richard 
C.  JEBB,  Litt.D.,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Assistanl-Tulor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  \_lmmedial*ly. 

8T.    MARK    IN    GREEK    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.     The  Greek  Text,  edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  Sir  A.  Y.  HoRT,  Hait.,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.     VViih  2  Maps.     2s.  6d.  nel. 
This  Edition  is  intended  for  the  use  of  boys  who  are  just  beginning  to  read  the  Greek  Testament 

PITT    PRESS    SERIES.— New    Volumes. 

Xenophon. — Cyropaedeia.  Book  i.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  founded  on  those  of 
H.  A.  Hoi.DEN,  LL.D.,  and  a  complete  Vocabiilatj-,  by  E.  S.  Shuckiiuki:h,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.     25.  .6d. 

Cicero. — The  Orations  against  Catiline.      Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Note.s,  by  J.  C. 

NiCOL,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Portsmouth  Grammar  School.     2s.  6d.  [Intmediately. 

Erckmann-Chatrian.— Histoire   dun   Conscrit  de   1813.     Edited,  with   Introduction, 

Maps,  and  Notes,  by  A.    R.   Rocrs,  M.A.     3s.  [I'mmeJiaftly. 

CJIMBRIDGE   BIBLE   FOR  SCHOOLS   &  COLLEGES.— New  Volume. 

General  Editor  for  the  I'Jld  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  A.  I'.  KiRKf.ATRiCK,  D.U, 

The  Song  of  Solomon.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.NDREW  Harper,  D.D.(Edinburgh),  Principal  of 
St.  Andrew's  College,  within  the  University  of  Sydney.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d.  net. 


Books  suitable  for  Examinations  in  1903. 


^P  OXFORD    LOCAL,    July,    1903. 

PITT   PRESS   SHAKESPEARE    FOR  SCHOOLS. 

^'^^beth.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary, 

by  A.  W.  Vehitv,  A[.A.,  ftoinetime  Scholar  ot  Tiinity  College,  Cam- 

bridge,     ts.  6d. 

.***frfuM». — "Undoubtedly  the  be»t   i>cbool  edition  extant  of  this  par* 

^^P^  play,  and  poiMibly  the  hcftt  that  has  ever  been  produced  of  any  pby  of 

^■bikespeare'A.     We  will,  moreuver,  go  further,  and  add  that  it  is  a  mine  of 

**kUh  for  all  itudcntx  of  Shakespeare,  whatever  may  be   their  object  in 

ijWymj  him' 

Hanry  Y.   By  the  same  Editor.    2nd  Edition,    ir.  6d. 


'  fftf  «chool  edition  of  the  play. 

PITT   PRESS   SERIES. 


WOHK. 

1^  Chien  du  Cnpilainr 


F-DITOK. 

M.  deG.  Vetrall 


Prick. 

h.  d. 


Waterloo  A.  R.  Rope*. . 

Die  Karavaoe  . .  .A.  .Scblottmann 

ne  Belio  Gallico.      Boolu  4-5     A.  G.  Peskett 


De  Rello  (Gallico.     Book  6 
Actio  Prima  in  C  Verrem 
Ode!^.     Book  3. 
Ode*.     Book  4   ■ 
Epode*  . . 
Aeneitl.     Book  6 

Medea 

Odyssey.     Books  9  R  to 

Book  3 

Anabasis.     Book  5 
Anabasis.     Book  6 


A.  G.  Peskett  .     I 

H.  Cowic  .1 

J.  Gow  .2 

J.  Gow  .1 

J.  Gow  .1 

A-  Sidgwick   .  . .     I 
C.  C  S.  Headlam    .     a 

(>.  M.  Edward;*  each  a 

A.  W.  Spratt  . .     5 

A-  Prctur  a 

A.  Pretor  ,2 


■ophon 
B»phoa 

■BRIDGE  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

Tht  folUncing  Editions  have  complete  Vembulatiei : — 

Books  4. 
s  &  6 
EU 


ophon 


I>e  Bello  Gallico. 

5  &  6 
Aeneid.     Book  t 
Anabmiift.     Book^  s  ' 


kd. 
E.  S.  Shuckburgh  Mch  t  6 
A.  Sidgwick . .  . .  I  6 
G.  M.  Edwards    each    i     6 


WDON  UNIVERSITY  MATRICOLATION,  Jannary,  1903. 

ptd«*  \ki>!U  W.  S.  Haim.ev,  M,,\.     j5.  6d. 

LOSDON  UNIYERSITY  MATRICOLiTION,  June,  i903. 


XcaopboD 
XtaophoB 
Ury 


Anabaslf. 
AnabaAiK. 
Book  31 


Book  6 
Book  6. 


A.  Prktor,  M.A. 

G.  M.  Gdwakds,  M.A 

M.S.  Di>isDAL«,  M.A 


5.  d. 

6 
6 
6 


THB  BbBIUBHTS  OF  ElfaLIBH    GRAMMAR. 

WrsT,  M.A..  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New  and  Enlarged 
EditiorL  Torty-Mxth  to  Fill) -fifth  Thousand.  Kxtra  fcap.  Svo, 
«■  6d. 


By    A.   S. 

Enlari 


OXFORD    AND    CAMBRIDGE    CERTIFICATE, 
Juty,   1903. 

PITT   PRESS   SHAKESPEARE    FOR   SCHOOLS. 

Twelfth    Ni^ht.      Edited,   with    Introduction,   Nolet  and 
GLMary,  by  A.  W.  VKaiTV,  M.A.     ;'>>  Edition,     ii.  6d. 

AthtniTHm.—"  .Mr.  Verity  ha^already  won  a  di-stinguished  name  amongst 
iboK  who  nitempi  lo  edit  English  literature  as  lileratar«  and  not  as 
philological  material.  The  present  volume  will  certainly  aild  to  his 
reputation.  It  is  a  model  of  how  a  play  of  Shakespeare  should  be  prepared 
so  as  to  attract  and  not  to  repel  young  students." 

PITT    PRESS    SERIES. 

AtrniOR.                            Work.                              EoiToit  %.  d. 

■olier*  Le  Misanthrope  ..  E.  G.W.  Brauiibotii    >    6 

Raolna  . .  Aihalie H    W.  Eve  . .  ..    a    o 

VrtltMt  . .  Die  Journiilisten  H.  W.  Eve . .  . .     a    6 

Rtobl  . .  Culturgeschicbttiche  Novellen  H.  J.  Wolstenholme    3    o 

ScbtUar  Maria  Stuart K.  H.  Breul  ..     j    6 

■wwulay  ..  Lord  Clive        A.  D.  Innes..  ..     1    « 

Hkoaulay  .  Warren  Hastings  A.  D.  Innes..  ,    f, 

Hilton  . .  Paradise  Uxtl.     Books  i-6    ..  A.  W.  Verity  ..10 

Milton  . .  Paradise  Lost     Books  7-g    . .  A.  W.  Verity  ..so 

Cliooro  . .  Pro  Sulla           J.  S.  Reid    . .  . .     ,6 

Horaco  ..  Odes.     Book  1 J.  (jow  .     a    o 

Horaoa  ..  Odes.     Hook  j J.  Gow  ..16 

Un  ..  ..  Bookji M.  S.  Dimsdale  ..    a    6 

Urj  ..  ..  Bookaa M.  S.  Dimsdale  ..     a    6 

Plautai  ..  Trinummus        J.H.Gray..  ..36 

VargU  ..  Aeneid.     Books  t,  a  &  3        ..  A  Sidgwick      amdi     i    6 

Eurlpldu  ..  Hecuba W.  S.  Hadley  ..16 

Homer  Iliad.     Books  9  &  10..  J.  C.  Lawson  96 

Sophoclu  ..  tEdipus  T>Tannu»                  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb . .  ..    40 

Oemosthanet  De  Coconl         W.  W.  Goodwin  . .  ti    6 

Eiulpldei  ..  HacchsE J.E.Sandys  ..  n    (i 

fcphocl..    ..     Antigone  {I^s'^fhu-'ckt^h }     *    - 

CAMBRIDGE  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

ne  following  Editions  have  com f  lite  Vocabularies  :— 
V«r<ll  ..     Aeneid.     Books  i  &  1  ..     .*.  Sidgwick    each     is.  6d. 


London:    C.  J.  CL.\Y  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


Vlll. 
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Professor 


ARITHMETIC    AND     ALGEBRA. 
A  New  Arithmetic.      By  G.  A.  Christian,  B.A.Lond., 

and  G.  Coi.LAii,  B.A.,  B.Sc.llond,    Sm'FSTH  Editiom.     Crowa  8vo, 
s6>  pp.  4a.  6d. 

'*  We  contider  il  to  salUfactor)*  tbat  we  have  at  once  placed  it  on  our  list  of 
books,  '—.ffrr'.  G.  H.  S.  ll'alfnU.  D.D.,  Prmcipal,  BtJt  CotUtl,  Durham. 

A  Key  to  a  New  Arlthmetio.     By  G.   A.   Christian, 

RA.Lond.,  and  t».  Collah,  B..\.,  B.Sc.I.ond.     Crown  8vo,  ty>  pp. 

net     es-  Oil. 


MEIKLEJOHN'S  SERIE 

SLtive    jj 


Short  Arithmetic.     By  G.  A.  Christian. 

A.  H.  Bakrr,  ha.     Crown  3%-o,  196  pp. 


B.A.,   and 

Is.  Od. 

With  Answers,     Im,  6<1. 


'*  A  book  of  well  gniduaird  examples  And  juu  %\  much  theory  ai>  will  e.\- 
pUin  the  mclhfxlsof  ilteir  *.>lution.'— /"A^  Educatwnal  Times, 

A  School  Algrebra  for  Junior  Forms.    By   F.   Oscar 

Lank,  U.ScLond.,  AMUunl  Master,  King  Kclw.ini's  Srltool,  Birminc- 
liam.     Crown  8vo.  3)a  pp-     •  •  !*•  6d* 

Wiib  Answers,  3^6  pp.     2a.  Od. 

**  A  very  tnutworthv  book  for  beginners,  extending  to  indices,  funU,  and 
proinxisions." — The  I  mh<€tiitjr  Cotrtt/^otuient, 


COMPOSITION. 

The  Art  of  Writing  English.  A  Manual  for  Students. 
With  Cbaplers  on  Paraphrasing,  Essay  Writing,  Precis  Writing,  Punc- 
luaiion,  and  other  mAtier&.  Hy  J.  M.  D.  Mkiklrjohn,  M.A.  Thiru 
Edition.    Crown  Svo,  340  pp.        .  Sa.  6d. 

"  •  The  An  of  Writing  Englikh  '  teeim  with  good  advice." — Tkt  Littrmry 
Werid, 

One  Hundred  Short  Kssays  In  Outline.    By  Professor 

Meiklejohn.     Fourth  EniTioK,     no  pp.  li.  Od. 

'*  This  is  undoubtedly  one  ol  the  moKt  UKful  books  for  pupi  tcachent, 
Scholar^ip  and  Cemficnic  »tudent5,  ever  produced."—  fkt  Pt;%cUcat 
Tenrfier. 

Qeneral  Intelligence  Papers ;  with  Kxrrcises  in  English 

Composition.  By  Gi£Ralxi  Bllnt,  M.A.  Crown  8va,  130  pp.     28.  Od. 

"  Thi*  little  book  i*  likely  to  be  ver>'  useful.  It  avoids  the  fault5of  <to 
many  txralu  of  the  ume  cfaa*^ :  the  questions  arc  not  too  difficult." — Ikci'. 
Joftpk  Wood^  D.  D. ,  Head  Master  0/  /farrow  SckoaL 


ENGLISH     LANGUAGE. 

The  English  Language :  its  Gramniar,  History,  and 
Literature.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A..  Twektv-secono 
Et'iTioN.  Enlarecd,  with  E.tcrdses  and  additional  Analyfws.  Crown 
8vo,  470  pp.    ■  4a.  6d. 

'*  1  gave  it  to  a  girl  candidate  for  an  English  tcholarship ;   she  got  fint 
place,  and  valued  the  help  she  got  from  the  book."— /K./tfAiifMi,  £'^.,£.H., 

Etmfieid  CoiUge,  Vork, 

A  New  Grammar  of  the  English   Tongue.     With 

Chapter  on  Composition,  Versification,  Paraphrasing,  and  Punctuation. 
With  Exerciseft  and  EKamination  Questions  Ninrtfentk  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  aSo  pp.    ■  .  ■  2a.  6d* 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  Language.    Crown 

8vo,  76  pp.  la.  Od. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  English  Literature. 

Crown  8vo,  11    pp.         ....  .      la.  6d. 

A    Short  G-rammar   of  the  English   Tongue,  with 

Three    Hundred   and   Thirty  Exercises.      THiXTfiSNTH   Edition. 

U.  Od. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

A  New  Geography   on   the   Comparative 

With  Maps  and  Diagrams  and  an   Outline  of  Commercial  G 
By   J.    M.    D.    MiiiKLKjoHN,    M.A.      TwF.vT\'-«rvr.?rrH 
150th  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  630  pp.  .  . 

The  British  Empire :  Its  Geography,  Resource 
merce,  Land  ways,  and  Waterways.  By  J.  M-  D.  MaiKLBfO 
Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo^  350  pp. 

"  This  i«  a  book  which  was  due  to  the  student,  and  which  be  01 
welcome  with  deserved  praise.  The  u«ua1  '  book  on  th«  Colonics 
dull,  ill-arranged ;  ibit  Ivook  is  tlic  pcrleclion  of  arraogeme 
Tea'^ktrt'  Aid. 

A  School   Geography.     With   special   reference   I 

rnerce  and  Hi«Jtorv.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  By  I.  M.  D. 
JOHN,  M.A.,  and  .M.  J.  C.  MKtKt.RjoHN,  B.A.  SKC^Nn 
Crifwn  8vo,  410  pp.  ...... 

*'  Thi»  is  a  well-planned  book,  with  many  good  features,  and  ih 
of  the  title-pa^e  i'«  sedulously  fulfilled."— T'Ar  Edncationai  Tv 

A  Short  Geography,  wiih  the  Commercial   High 

the  World.     Twentieth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  196  pp. 


'*  Terse,  practical,  informative,  and  statistic 
•xoirtly  what  a  School  Geography  needs  to  be."- 


This  shilling  Cicc 
-  Tkt  Teackerf  A 


The    Comparative    Atlas.     By   J.    G.    Barthg 

P.R.G.S.,   and   edited   by   Professor    MritCLKjoHK.       Cooc 
Plates  and  a  General  Index.     Second  EDrriON. 
**  No  aiUs  that  we  know  at  anything  like  the  price  gives  so  mad 
-  Tk*  Teackeri  Monthly, 

Europe  :  its  Physical  and  Puliiica!  Geography,  with  < 
on  latitude  and  Longitude,  Day  and  Night,  ana  the  Sea-tocu. 
Double-Page   .Map  in   Colour.     By    M.    J.    C    Meikls;o> 

r.R.o.s.  96  pp. 

Afirlca  :  its  Geography,  Resources,  and  Chronicle  of  L 
up  to  1897.  By  M.  J.  C.  MriKt-FjoHv,  B.A.O«on.  190T 
Crown  8vo,  76  pp. 

The    British    Colonies    and    Dependenoies 

Resources  and  Commerce.  With  Chapters  on  the  InterduuD 
ductionsand  ClinMtic  Conditions.  By  M.  J.  C  M»lKiJtjl 
Thibd  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  96  pp. 

The  United  States :  their  Geography,  Resource 
merce.  and  History.     By  M.  J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  B.  A.     9*  p| 

Australasia:  its  Geographv,  Resources,  Comraei 
Chronicle  of  Discovery.     By  M.  /.  C-  MBiKLKjnHN,  B.A^^ 


86  pp. 


1 


history 

A  New  History  of  England  and  Oreat 


With  Maps  and  Tables.     Dy  j.    M.  D. 
TIK.VTH  Rdition.     Crown  Svo.  688  pp. 


1 


Meikiriomn,  M.A 


**  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  concise  statements  and  orderly  u 
of  facts;  such  an  imprbvement  on  our  ordinary  Histories." — R.  , 
Ettf.,  Af.A.,  ThtCMUgt,  Buxton. 

A  New  History  of  England  and  Great   £ 

With  Maps  and  Tables.     Part  l.^Froro  b.c  ss  (o  A.Db.4 
EomoN.     Crown  8vo,  390  pp.  .  , 


'1 


A   New  Blstory   of  England   and  Great    I 

Part  11.— From  1509  tu  1890.    TEfn-H  Editiok.    Crown  tw 

Outlines   of  the  History  of  England  and 

Britain  to  a.o.  1890.     Sixth  Edition.    Crown  tvo,  84  pp^ 

A  Short  History  of  England   and  Qreat  E 

a>c.  ss  10  A.i>.  1890,    Thiktiknth  Edition.    Crown  tra. 


LONDON:  A.  M.  HOLDEN,   ii,  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


rEPT.,    1902. 
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GINN  &  CO., 


Educational  PubUshers,  London,  Boston  &  New  York, 


ST.    MARTINS    STREET,    LEICESTER    SQUARE,    LONDON,    "W.C. 

Fred.  J.  Hathsson,  London  Representativo. 
Among  the  moil  popular  of  GINN  it  CO.'a  Publications  in  England  are  the  following: — 


Inglo-Saxon. 
Astronomy. 

Botany. 

EngUih. 


Fr«ach. 
Oto^phy. 


•nnan. 


Cook  :  Flnt  Book  in  Old  English  ■ . 

YorxG :  General  Astronomy 

Meieb  :  Herbarium 

KiTTKBiiJGE  aud  Abnold:  Mother 
Tongue.    Part  I 

Gkeene:  King  Arthur  and  Hit 
Court  

HcDsoK :  Shakespeare's  Macbeth. . 

Classics  for  Children  Series. 

Poitek:  Dix  Contes  Modernei 

Davis  :  Physical  Geography 

Davis  ;  Elementary  Physical  Geo- 
graphy   

Youth's  Companion  Series:— 
The  Wide  World 
Northern  Europe 
Under  Bunny  Skies   . . 
Towards  the  Rising  Bun 

MuLLEB  it  Wenckkhach  :  Gluck  Auf 

Rodebtson:  Selections  from  the 
Correspondence  between 
Schiller  and  Goethe 

College  Series  of  Greek  Authors. 

Greek  School  Ciassics. 

A  BBui  r :  History  and  Description 
of  Roman  Political  Institutions 

Myers:  General  History    .. 

M\-£Rs :  The  Middle  Ages    . . 


s.  d. 

6  6 

12  6 

3  0 


Latin. 


2    6 
1    6 


Xlixs    and    Obebsodor  :    Latin 

Grammar    . . 
College  Series  of  Latin  Authors. 
Latin  School  Classics. 
2    0      Mathematios.   Wemtwortu  :     Plan;    Geometry, 

Revised 
Hill:  Lessons  In  Geometry 
Wentwohth  ;  New  School  Algebra 
Byebly  :  Differential  Calculus    . . 
Nature  Study.  Atkinson  :  First  Studies  of  Plant 

Life 

Beal:  Seed  Dispersal 
Gould:  Mother  Nature's  Children 
Hodok:  Nature  Study  and  Life. . 
Tompkiss:  Philosophy  of  Teaching 
Tompkins;   Philosophy  of  School 

Management 
(taoe:    Introduction  to   Physical 

Science 

Gaoe:   Physical  Liaboratory 

Manual  and  Note-book 
Gavley-  :  Classic  Myths  in  English 

Literature 
Long  :  Beasts  of  the  Field 
Long  :  Fowls  of  the  Air 
Knai'p  :  Spanish  Grammar 
Knapp:  Modern  Spanish  Readings 


6    6 


1    0 


1     0 
3    0 


3     6 


7     0 
5    0 


Philosophy. 
Physios. 

Prizes. 
Spanish. 


s. 

d. 
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3 
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Catalog^ues  sent  post  free  on  application.     Books  sent  on  approval  to  Teachers. 


)ASE^2^'S  EXJCLIX), 


THE     BLBMBNTS    OF    EUCLID. 

-BOOKS  I. -VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I. -XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 

with  Appendix  on   (he  Cvlimiew,    Schkre,   CoNf,   &c.,    wJili 
Copioiu  Annotations  and  Numerous  E.xerctMs. 

^J0HNC.\SEY,  LUD.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royiil  Univcniiv  of  1k- 

L  land,  Vicc*PrcitdenC,  Ro>'al  Irish  .\cademy,  &c.,  &c. 

JtUk  EMtton,  ^Hce  4X.  6*/.,  /cj/  fret  :   or  in  fu-f*  fnrti,  tach  2J,  6^. 

A  KBY    TO    THE     EXERCISES 

^riltSIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY'S  "ELEMKNTS  OK  liLCLILI.' 
By  JOSEPH  H.  CASEY,  Tiiloi,  UnivcrMly  College,  Dulilin. 
Secottfl  KHition.     Small  Bvo,  price  6s. 

K    SEQUEL    TO    THE 
IIRST  SIX  HOOKS  OK  Tllli  "ELEMK-VTS  OF  EUCLID. 
Edilioii,    Reviied    and     urcatly    Enlarged,    price    3s.    6d.,    cloth. 
Now  ready. 

Ready,  Second  Edition.  Rcvise<]  and  Enlarged,  564  pp.,  las. 
A    IRE.XriSE  ON    IHK 

ANALYTICAL,    GEOMETRY 

POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  ANIi  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
ig    an   account    of   its  most    recent    EaienMons,  with   niuDerous 
Ejuunpic*.     New  Edition.  Crown  8vow  , 

.K  TRE.XTISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY     TRIGONOMETRY. 

\  namerous  Eiamplcs  and  (^uc^iions  f.-r  Mxainiiijiiuti.       Third  Edition. 
Small  8vo,  14S  pp.,  price  3^. 

KEY    TO    THE    EXERCISES 

TMB  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRKIONOMETRY. 
I  noinerDuf  Examples  and  Questions.     Second  Edition.      Price  3s. 
A  TREATISE  OX 
PLANE    TRIGONOMETRY. 

[  an  aocnunt  of  H)'pcrboIi':  KuiKlioro,  with  Tiumerous  E.xaniplcs. 
Crown  8vo.     SccomiI  Edition. 

A  TREATISE  ON 
SPHERICAL    TRIGONOMETRY, 

ITS   APPLICATION    TO   GEODESY    AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


VeS,  PIGCIS,  ft  CO.,  I.iMiTKo,  104,  Gkapton  Stiekt,  DtjgtiN. 
Lomm>n:  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Entirely  New  Editiou — the  AcccHsion  Editiou — showing  the 
changes  in  South  Africa  aud  elsewhere.  Adopted  by 
the  London  School  Buiird. 

THE 

HOWARD  VINCENT  MAP 

OF    THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

For    Schools,    Public    Libraries,    &c. 

111.   on   Cloth,   Boilers,   and    Varnished,   accompanied    by 

Handbook  gratis. 

Radncad  Fmoalmlle  of    above  for    Pupils,   beautifully 

printed  In  colours,  size  13t  by  10  Inches. 

PRICE    ONE    PENNY. 


New  Edition,  just  published,  showing  the  latest  obaoges. 

Large  School  Wall  Map  of  Sontb  Africa. 

Size  50  by  4'2   iut-lies.       Prii-n,   on   Cloth,    Rollers,   and 
Varuishcd,  12i,,  with  Uaudbook. 


Just    PcBLiafraD. 
W.    &    A.    K.    JOHNSTOM'S 

NEW     SIXPENNY    ATLAS 

OF    THE    SIMPLEX    SERIES. 

Containing  43  carefully  selected  Maps ;  boautiliiUy  coloured  ; 

no  overcrowding  ;   strongly  bound. 

Specimen  Copy  sent  post  Ireo  to  any  Head  Teacher  in  the 

United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  Post  Card. 

Tor  /vll  tUtniU  lyj  \V%iH  Mafs,  l^'all  IttuMtrtttioni,  JUaaett  Ttrrtttrtal  and 

CtlrMial  Globt*,  Scienlijio  Iforks,  i£c. ,  He  our  Oitntogut,  vkich  U  })osttd  ffntU 

to  an;i  iiddresji, 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  LTD., 

OtofrapKlcal,    Kilucational,    and   (;<N«roI    fiibtithln, 

Bitiiia  Worka,  Baxter  Road,  an<l  30,  South  .St.  Andraw  Stmt,  Btlinbiirgb  ; 

7,  PstorooiUr  >i<fiwr«,  London,  E.OL 
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WILLIAMS  AND  NORGATE'S  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Eugene's  Student's  Comparative  Grammar  of 

toe  Fnnoh  L&n^ukje,  >vlt)i  an  HUicrlial  l^kcloh  >'f  the  Foniiatmu 

of  Prtnch.     F.ir  Die   L'»<>  uf  rublir  .H<^lir«li.     Willi   Bli-rrinM.     By 

O.  KcotNK   KA^XAtHT,  Ul*-    Kri-iich    Master   m  Westminnler  School. 

TwBnty-flr«t    Kdltloti,     thoroufjhly     K«vfsed.      tiqttaro    crown    8vo, 

cloth,  lit.    Or  wpuituly,  araminir,  Ba.  ;  Etcrclixa,  3a.  (kt. 

"  Ib  Itieir  thla  \»  in  inan.v  waya  the  moat  aatirfactoty  graiuiiiar  for  bei^iu- 

li«n  that  w«  have  aa  yet  aeen.     .    .    .    The  book  ia  likely  lo  be  iiaeful  to 

all  who  wlali  either  to  learn  or  to  tearli  the  Krerich  language." — Athe»>fruni. 

"  The  apnaarance  of  a  gnininiar  like  Uila  ia  lu  itself  a  aign  that  K'reat 

advanoa  la  Miogmadelntrieteachlugof  modern  lanKnaKea.  .  .  .  The  rule* 

kad  obaenrttlooa  are  all  ntlrJitincallv  elualfletl  and  explained It  la 

one  that  we  can  strouely  reconiinrnd  for  iiae  in  the  higher  fonna  vt  larye 
Mr^i>*o\-i." ^ Efiucati"itat  Tiiruf. 

The  Student's  Graduated  French  Reader,  for  the 

Uie  of  Public  Sehurjla.  By  Lnjs  I'ti.u.m.  M.A.,  lale  uf  Khin'a  L'olleue, 
London.  I.— First  Year  ;  Anec'lot.is,  Talew,  Historical  PIhcms.  E'lllcl, 
with  Notes  and  a  complete  Vocabulary.  TwL'lrth  KdltloD.  Crown 
tiro,  i*. 

II.— Seivud  Year:    HUtorloal    Piecea   and  Talea.      190  pagea. 

tJirUi  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3a. 
"  It  wonM  bcnoeaay  matter  to  llfi<l  a  French  reader  niorr  completely 
liatufactory  in  every  rv»pecl  than  tliat  of  M.  Uelboh.  Thecontentsi,  which 
have  been  aelected  with  Rteat  rare  and  .judgment  from  authora  of  the 
highest  itandlnit,  con^lat  of  portions  of  hlntnrj-,  hif.j;raphy,  anecdot«a,  and 
Ilction.fnllofiutereftt,  and  written  in  the  parent  French.  .  .  .  TlreBrranne* 
inoiit  of  the  materlaU  la  no  le»M  happy  than  llinlr  >alecllon,  the  ahorter 
extracta  beinu  orten  ^i-t:iu|ted  under  general  heada,  and  carenilly  graduated 
in  difficulty.'  — Alheturuft, 

*'Thla  la  a  very  wiiiafacLory  pollectioii  from  the  beat  authora,  aelected 
with  (treat  care  and  auppllcl  with  adequate  noiea.  ...  A  llioroughly 
good  book  of  thin  kind  ahould,  In  fact,  be  r^lculateil  to  Inrtplre  a  tiurte  for 
literature  in  the  atwlerrl'a  mind.  The  volume.'^  edit4.>4l  by  M.  Delbua  fairly 
meet  thii  requireineiit.  '  — ./.mrji.i/  i>/  i;/«ui/M)«. 

Eugene's   French   Method.    Elementary    French 

Lear«oua,  Bai>y  Rulna  and  Kxcrciaea  pirparmtory  to  the  "Sttident'a 
Comparative  Fnincli  Clratutiiar."  SixteentJi  Kditlon.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  la.  Od. 

Eugene's  French  Reader,  for  Beginners.  Anec- 
dotes and  TnlcM.  Edited,  with  Note*  and  a  complete  Vocabalary,  by 
U.oa  Delikm,  II.A.,arU.U.S.  "DriUnuU,"  Uleof  Kiuga  College. 
Third    Bditlon.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  la.  Od. 

Roget  (F.  F.)— An  Introduction  to  Old  French. 

By  F.  F.  Koa«T,  of  Oenera  Uolveraity,  lale  Tutor  for  Cuinparative 
rtiilology,  Bdlnburvh.  Uiftorr,  Grammar,  Chre4Utu:athy,  aorl 
Oloasary.  Third  Edition,  with  Map  of  French  Dialocta.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  01. 

Roget  (F.F.)— First  Steps  in  French  History, 

Literature,  and  Philology.  Fur  c4iii<li<l:ileii  for  the  Benttinb 
Leavlirg-CertllK'tttc  KxAiniiiailonR,  the  varloua  Univemltiea'  Local 
Eaarnlriatlooa,  and  the  Anu>  Kxamiualluna.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  bt, 

Boielle  (James).— French  Composition  through 

Lord  Macanlay'i  En^llah.    E'litcl,  vnIIIi  Not>'^.  llihi>.  «n<l  Intio- 
dactJon,  by  Jamc^  Bolar.i.rt,  Il.A.lulv  Uall.,    (^nior  Kreuch  Master, 
Dulwich  College,  &r.,  &c     Crown  8vo,  cluUi,  Sa.  per  volume. 
Vol  I.     Frederick  the  Great.         |         Vol.  II.     Warren  Haatlnwa. 

Vol.  III.     Lord  CIrve. 
"  Thin,  we  may  say  at  once,  la  an  exceedlnuly  uaeftil  idea,  well  carried 
out,  aird  one  of  the  be»t  thiols  of  it!i  chiAa  that  we  have  seen.    ...     We 
can  pronounce  thu  wrulvaleiice  of  the  idioms  recommended  to  be  <|olte 
unuaually  JUft."~.^'r/iMd(rf/  i.Vriti'-. 

Foa    (Msuiame    Eugen). — Contes    Historiques. 

(Cliagrin  de  Louii  XV.  — Berlrand  DugueacUn— Dupaylren— Gretry  — 
GiauieX  With  Idiomatic  Notea  by  O.  A.  Nivcv.  Third  EdlUun. 
Cloth,  it 

French  Classics  for  English  Students.     Edited 

with  Ilitrt'dMctlou  and  Nnli«.  by  Ltos  Dklso:^,  M.A.,  Ut«  of  Klofi'a 
Oollettc,  London     Crown  6vu,  paix^r  boardn,  tfd.  each. 

1.  Raoine. — Les  Plaidenrs. 

2.  Corneille.— Horace. 

3.  Corneille.— Cinna. 

4.  Moliere.— Bourgeois  Gentiihomme. 

5.  Corneille.— Le  Cid. 

6.  Moliere.— Les  Preci^uses  Ridicules. 

7.  Chateaubriand.— Voyage  en  Amerique. 


I 


8.  X.  de  Maistre.— Prisonnieurs  du  Ct 

and  Lepreux  d'Aoste. 

9.  Lafontaine. — Fables  Choises. 

Uy  O.  H.  (.'LAKiia,  MA.  :- 

10.  Moliere.— Le  Misanthrope. 

11.  Moliere.— Les  Fouberies  de  Soapi 

By  Ci.AroK  K.  Cosobli.  :— 

12.  The   Chansen    de    Roland.     Hisi 

Critical  and  Grarnruatical  IntrodncClon.    Three 

with  Explanatory    Notes  and  an  Bngliali    1^ 

Mtiir  Boarda,  \i>\. 

"Conipareti  with  other  buoka  having  the  aame  aim,  theae  booli 

very  favourable  mention,  for  the  notes  are  well  selecteil,  they  o< 

ndt  the  capital  fault  of  treapaaaing  on  the  province  of  the  graiun 

dictionary,  and  ao  pandering  to  Om  pupil's  laziiieaa  ;  and  they  I 

over,  generally  well  expressed  and  to  tlie  point.'— .Si/nnhtv  ilaH 

"  The  new  isstip  ia  a  man'el  of  cheapneaa." — Journnl  uf  tjIueaU 

Victor  Hugo. — Les  Miserables.    Les  Prin 

Epii«o<l»>s.  Edite.1,  wirli  Llff  aii'l  Nott'..),  by  J.  B.iIklj.x 
li'Acadeiiiic.     S'l-ond  Edrlion, -J  Voln.     Crown  8vo,  eech  3a.  < 

Victor  Hugo.— Notre  Dame  de  Paris.    A' 

for  the  M.ie  of  School"  and  Colleges,  By  J.  BoIklls.  i  Vola 
Svo,  each  'M. 

Contes  Militaires.    A.  Dacdet.    28.  6d. 

"  The  choice  la  an  exceittionally  good  one,  and  the  notes  acv  e: 

"  We  therefore  do  more  than  recommend — we  urge— all  r 
French  to  get  the  atoriea  in  aorne  form,  and  the  preaent  cue  ta  1 
and  cheap." — SchoolmtuUr. 

La  Coup  de  Pistolet,  &c.  Fbospeb  MtautkB. 

"A  book  more  adtnliably  minted  lo  its  purpose  coold  rnKh 
The  editor  dr»,ervea  to  be  congratulated." — Xaiiimat  Obisrrrr. 

Vaillante.    Jacqcbs  Vincent.    28.  6d. 

'*  The  books  are  well  got  up,  and  in  *  Vaillante  *  an  excellent  c 
been  made."— (/u/inlioit. 

A    Short    Sketch    of   German    Literatai 

Bohoola.  Preiiared  for  the  ticottlah  Leavlng-Certitlcate  Kxan 
By  ViriAX  PniLLipn,  B.  A.,  Fettes  Collefje.  Second  EdIUon 
Pott  i^vo,  price  1>. 

Complete  Practical  German  Grammar. 

Exotciaes constituting  a  Method  and  Reader.    By  T.  HeI!<wci 

Fourtlr  Edition,  almost  entirely  Re-writt«.n.     Crown  Svo,  c\n 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  fulle«t  and  ra 

factory    fierman    (Irarnniar    yet    published    rn    England."  —  Jo 

Bduait.on. 

Weisse's  Short  Guide  to  German  Idioms. 

a  Collection  of  the  Idloma  moat  In  uao.  Wllh  BsamlmUoi 
8TO,  cloth,  3a. 

German  Classics  for  English  Students^ 

Not..*  anil  Vocabulary.    Crown  -Svo,  sewed,  v  I.  .ach 

Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Glooke  (The  8< 

the  Bell),  and  other  Poems  and  Ballad.i.     Bv  M.  Foa 

Schiller's  Maria  Stuart.  By  Mokitz  Fo 
Schiller's  Minor  Poems  and  Balladi 


Anrui'a  \'kbso.n. 


auf   TauriB.      ] 
Dorothea. 


Goethe's    Iphigenie 

Goethe's  Hermann  und 

Goethe's  Egmont.    By  H.  Apel. 
Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti.     By  G.  Hsi 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.    By  , 

SciiMipr. 

Chamisso's     Peter     Schlemihl.       B 

FoRsran. 

Grimm  s  Marchen.    By  W.  J.  Hickib. 
Andersen's  Bilderbuoh  ohne  Bilder. 

ALfHOKsa  Buck. 


WILLIAMS    &    NORGATE. 
II,  UeurietUt  Streal,  Covent  Garden,  Luodou,  ftnd  T,  Brund  Btroel,  Oxford :  Edinburgb  Agoucy,  30,  South  Fradadol 
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[OflU  BALE,  SONS  &  DANIELSSON,  Ltd. 

Row  Ready.  Third  Edition. 

Adopted  a*  Tsxt-book  In  Swedish  Oymnaitlcs  by  "The  British 

College  for  Physical  Education." 
BiUBool:  i«  placed  ou  Ilie  Kr<i)iiiaillun  Lint  u(  tli-'  Lonjoii  School  BoarJ. 

Ichool   OymnastioB    on    the    Swedish    Syatem. 

A  HAtiilbuukof  Physical  Exerdsoa  rorBlemeiitary  Schoolji.    By  Allan 
Bromak,  of  thn  Royal  If yruuaatlc  Central  luatituttt,  Stuckbolni ;  Late 
Orv^'^itiS  Maiitflr  of  Physical  Exerclaea  to  the  School  Board  U*t  Loo- 
don.     Onwn  Svo,  ISO  pp.,  cloUi  letten^l,  3a.  M.,  with  u  Diagrams 
an<l  4l3ngnrea. 
"       .      .    .     For  itH^  tchoot  yHirh*ginnin^  n/Ur  the  Slit  Auyyjt,  JS95,  tht 
Jh^kfT  On%tJbr  I)(ti.-it<iiiu  aiul  thvanijnriVf'i  tcUl  not  be  paid  In  riiy  School 
4a  mAmA  prvri/ioB  ^uj  not  ht€n  twidr  in  Uit  tij'tfrvvtd  Tint  TaUe /or  instruc- 
^tt%i%  Stadfjih  "r  otKfr 'Irilt,  or  tiiihlhtt  f>ii>t>i'ijl  Ufnista.     .     . 

(The  Education  Department's  Code  of  Regulations  for 
Day  Schools,  1885.) 


HfCCIMKK    or    ILLraTIUTlON. 

fciw"*  '"'  ^'**'*  careftilly  reviseil  anj  many  chapters  ro*wrltten  ;  it 

Vv  Ulmtistad,  the  illiutratlnii<  being  nearly    all    new  and  many 

^■etfficti  added,  thus  elacidatlng  eaeh  movement    It  should  be  in  the 

ferary  teacher.      It  U  well  and  Qonciitely  written,  at  the  Maine 

glTlaeaclear  Krasp  of  the  sut^ect,  and  contain*  16  proj^reasive 

ebr  tae  ose  of  the  tncber,  and  ■uitable  for  all  atandanl«. 

Flap.  Svo,  price  la.  6d.  net,  \i>M  free,  la.  8d. 
«h«rhood.  By  Chas.  J.  Glassos.-,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S., 
^■P.LoDil.—"  Tills  little  handbook  conUtuji  \-aluable  advice  to  those 
Iflrli  who  are  Jiut  about  to  get  tuarritvl,  or  have  entered  upon  that 
>■  }Oang  Tlve*.  Advice  to  mother*  In  regard  to  their  iliiighteri.. 
I_t»  Kk^miMlr9Vf»  anA  othrrt  harimt  thr  cft/irqe  nf  vounp  pirU  i'l 
nr  tfMtnlng,'- — itxtract  from  Prelace.  ^^^"^ 


dtcal  Inspection  of,  and  Physical  Education 

Secondary    School!.      With  Taiilc.i  of  sutnn'.   WriKla, 

,  'itfv'h,  a"l  I'li'-l  liirth  ol  CliililriMi   ami   Adillls  uf  Initli  Si-xoi. 

Til  If  and  Uiei  Tables,  ic,  for  Preparatory,  Iii(jh,  and  Public  Schooln. 

BrCuRLU  HoBKRTs,  P.R.0.8.    Price  la. 

I  "*■  Series  of   Anatomical    Lecture   Diagrams 

(0»ti)ni»hl).     Ki.r  Physlolngical  CU»M».     Sile  of  Diagrams  li  l«0  ici». 

^P«cio,en  Diagram  p*ist  free  Id. 

,-*«nuu  I.— Ff^nit  and  B«i-k  of  Human  Skeleton  (5  (Igs.).     2.-Fmul 

J'*»'l»wlnn  Viscera.    3.— Front  View  shuwiiiK  Muwies.    4.— Back  View 

wmmu^  MojicJes.    y — Front  View  Hhowlup  Blood  Circuhitlon  (coloiirr'l). 

li—Biart  sod  Trachea  (11  fi(ui.  coloured).     '.-Back  View  nliowinK  Serve 

citmUoiu.     6.— Bone*  of  Hand,  Foot,  *c.     ii.— »S»ctlon»  of  Eye,  Bar, 

Klc    10.— Stomach,  Liver,  Spleen,  Ac.     11.— Some  Type*  of  Frsc- 

1    It— The  Three  Lever  Actiona  of  Muscles. 

_IMc>  M.  each :  Post  Fr«e,  4d.     Nos.  i  and  0,  (d.  each ;  Post  Free, 
Ike  Sense  of  Twelve  (iucluiiing  Two  Ooloiireil  Plates  of  Blood  Circu- 
mnnnted  oa  Roller,  2a.  6d.  net ;  Post  Free,  carefXilly  packe<l, 
Lettrs. 

.  An  Italian  Conversation  Grammar,  com- 

prtrinv  the  most  imp^irtant  Rules,  with  numentus  Kicainples  and 
r  'i:dlo/ue«,    Uinta  nn   VersilicaliMii,    a    Cluld*-    t4»    ItaUso 

iti'I   Knglinh-Italian   and  iLulisn-Engli.Hli  Vocabularicn. 
',    F.R.A.8.,    ProfesMir    at    Kliig'ii    College,    l>iiidoii  : 
.  s...-ioty  of  Artu,  4c,    8T0  pp.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  6a. 
'  ■'  .Kiiiiar  the  Tonic  Accent  on  Words,  and  the  Double 
,  I'HTent  a,  osnd  1  are  indicat.ed.) 


By  the  same  Author. 

■  Vita  Nuova  di  Dante  AUghierl.    With  Notes 

asd  Oommauta  In  Bngliah.      Dedicated    by  penuiaslon   to  W.  S. 
OLasnoinL    Clotli  boards.    Price  H.  M. 


Tcsitii  Btlition.     Price  6d.,  po«t  free  7d. ;  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  poHt 
free  4a.  lid. 

tiwm  -  and  •  Twenty    Exercises    on    200    French 

Vavba.  With  an  ludn  for  Eisnilnstion.  By  N.  PaUKl,  F.K.A.8., 
fritMipr  of  the  l>oiich  Lsugusge  anil  Literature,  and  Professor  of 
tlailaa  at  Klngo  Ooll«ge,  London,  and  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
■asl  Iralfao  Examiner  to  the  University  of  London. 


■  Kmf  "  to  the  above.    Sold  to  Teachers  only.     Price  2l. 


8-89,  Great  Titchfleld  Street,  Oiford  Street,  LoDiJon,  W. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  HEW  BOOKS. 

Tlew   Dolunics   of  tbc   dambriDge 

flDatbematlcal  Scrtcs. 

Differential  Calculus  for  Beginners.    By  Alfbed 

Lodge,  M..\..  late  Fereday  Fellow  of  St.  JoUo'a  College, 
Oxford,  Professor  of  Pure  Matbemalicg  at  tbo  Royal 
Indian  Engiueering  College,  Cooper's  Hill.  With  an 
Iiitroduotiou  by  Sir  Olivkb  Lodoe,  D.So.,  F.B.8., 
LL.D.,  Priucipftl  of  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
Crown  Svo,  4s.  tid. 

Elementary  Geometry,  comprising  the  Substance 

of  Kuclid,  Book  I.  1-48,  Book  III.  134,  and  Book  IV. 

1-5.        By   \V.    M.    Baker,    M..\.,   Headmaster   of   the 

Military  and  Civil  Department  at  Cheltenham  College, 

and  A.  A.  Bourne,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical   Master 

at  the  same  College.  llmmediaUly. 

This  Tolniue  li>  written  on  tlie  lines  recommended  by  a  Committee  of 

the  Mathematical  A.H!ti;>ciatiou  which  was  formed  at  the  anggaatlon  of  the 

British  Associali'iri  for  the  purpose  of  making  reforms  in  the  teaching  of 

Elementary  Msilieuiaiic:!.      It  will  consist  of  three  Books,  whloh  will  be 

sold  separately,  and  aUci  in  a  complete  volume. 

Examples  in  Algebra.    By  C.  0.  Tuckey,  B.A., 

A^isistant  Master  at  Charterhouse.     Crown  Svo,  3s. 
.*.   Tins  volume  alio  follows  the  suggestions  ol  the  C!uniuiitlee  of  the 
Mathematical  Association  above  referred  to. 


JBell'd   Science   Series. 

Kditnl  by  Paacr  Obook,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  and  G.  M.  MixcRix,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
iVfic  Kolusio. 

Injurious  and  Useful  Insects.     By  L.  C.  Ml\ll, 

F.  U.S.,  I'rofossor  of  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds.     With  100  Illustrations.     3s.  (kl. 

Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.      By  James 
Walker,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
In  University  College,  Dundee.     3a.  6d. 
"The  book  is  an  eminently  practical  one,  and  should  be  wanuly  wel- 
comed both  by  studente  and  Teachers."— f-V/woi/fiuifd  .Veu-*. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  ComparatiYe 

Anatomy  of  Animals.  By  G.  C.  Bourne,  M..A.,  D.Sc. 
F.L.S.,  Follow  uud  Tutor  of  Now  College,  Oxford,  and 
Lecturer  in  Comparative  Anatomy.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.     Animal  Organisation.     The  Protozoa  and 

Ccelenterata.  48.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  The  Coelomate  Metazoa.  48.  6d. 
*'  The  book  Is  novel  In  conception,  accurate,  up-to-date,  and  thoroughly 
artistic  In  execution.  Unlike  many  of  its  pre<lece*sors  and  contemponulea, 
the  book  Is  written  in  choice  Knglish.  It  is  in  places  even  racy.  .  .  His 
book  is  simply  chsnning  aiul  well  worthy  his  reputation,  and  while  llM 
literary  style  should  alone  ensure  for  it  a  wide  circulation.  It  cannot  fail 
to  exercise  a  leavening  and  humaoisiog  lofloeuce  on  the  youthful  mind." 
— Nature,  

Crown  Svo,  '_'s. 

An  Introduction  to  Chemistry.    By  D.  S.  Mac- 

Nair,  Ph.D.(Wiirzburg),  B.Sc. (London),  Late  Lecturer 

in  Cbemistr)'  at  tlie  East  London  Toohnical  College  and 

the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Tochuical  College. 

This  book  Is  intended  to  provide  a  Second  Year's  Course  In  Practical 

Science  for  puplla  who  have  already  gone  throiiKh  a  course  of  Laboratory 

work  In  Eleineutary  Physics.    The  aim  of  the  Author  has  been  to  lead 

the  Ixh'lnuer  iu  Chemistry  by  a  series  of  simple  and  logically  conneclc'l 

exiJeriiuentK,  chiefly  of  a  (itiantitatlve  nature,  to  an  Quderstauding  of 

some  of  the  most  Important  principles  of  the  science  and  of  the  methods 

or  iovestigatlou  by  which  they  have  been  eatablishcil.     Bexinning  with  a 

study  of  the  changes  which  takes  place  In  the  ra.ilinK  of  iron,  the  student 

is  led  on  to  the  Investigation  of  the  composition  of  air  and  water,  and  so 

to  the  chemical  changes  that  occur  in  the  burning  of  a  candle,  in  Iha 

conversion  of  chalk  luto  quicklime,  and  in  the  action  of  common  acida 

uiK>u  metalfi. 

Criiwn  Svo.  7«.  M. 

A  Spanish  Grammar,  with  Exercises.      By  M. 

Montrose  Ramsey,  Professor  iu  JoLms  Hopkins 
University. 

Crown  Svo,  0».  8d. 

The  Principles  of  Logic.    By  Hekbebt  Austen 

AiKiNS.  Loffingwell  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

London :  Oeorok  Bb[x&  Som.  York  Street,  Covent  Oardau. 
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SRAPHY  FOR  MATRICULATION  AT 
•^       LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

The    Revised    Regulations. 

By  E.  R.  Wethky,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Bradford  Grammar  School. 

E  revised  regulations  for  the  London  Uni- 
versity   Matriculation    Examination,  issued 
in  June  of  this  year  and  applicable  to  future 
lations  (except  that  of  January,  1903),  effect 
I   remarkable  changes   in  the  syllabus,  and 
ire  in  more  pronounced  fashion  than  in  Geo- 
f.     Under   the    old    regulations    there   was 
»lly   no   geography,   for  it  was  little   short 
:ical  to  regard  as  even  "  involving  a  know- 
of  the   most   salient   facts   in   general  geo- 
t"   the  one   or   two   questions — all   of    the 
ory  "    type — which  were  tacked   on  to   the 
'  a  History  paper.     In  the  new  regulations 
aphy  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  optional 
its   with   a  full  three-hours'   paper  attached 
True,   the   compulsory   "  Enghsh  "    paper 
equires  a  knowledge  of  the  "salient  facts" 
ore,  but  over  and  beyond  this  ">  Physical  and 
d   Geography "   app)ears  as    a   separate,    and 
y  a  separate,  and  distinct  subject.     And  it  is 
irfunctory  syllabus   that  the  University  au- 
ies  have  drawn  up.     Here  it  is ; — 

Physical  and  Genehal  Geooraphv. 

rollowing  regions  in  decreuiag  detail : — [a)  England  and 
{6)  Scotland  and  Ireland,  [()  Europe,  the  Medilenanean, 
)rUi  Allanlic,  North  America  and  (ireenland,  (d)  the 
log  Continents.  Recapitulation  from  th;  point  of  view 
Iritiih  Empire. 

Ition  should  l>e  directed  to  the  following  aspects  of 
eral  regions  : — The  broad  contrasts  and  chief  features  of 
id  relief.     The  chief  features  of  the   coastal  outline  as 

to  iho»e  of  the  relief.  The  disposition  of  the  watcr- 
>  and  of  the  chief  river  Ixuins.  The  winds  and  sea- 
s,  distriliution  of  rainfall,  the  climatic  contrasts,  and  the 
g  agricultural  contrasts.  The  districts  of  exceptionally 
c  tare  population  considered  in  relation  to  iheir  position, 

rcsouicei,  and  industrial  activities.     The  arrangement 
Kilitical  divisions  upon  the  land-relief  and  with  relerence 
drainage  system.    The  analysis  of  the  positions  of  the 
iwns. 
lo.  45,  Vol.  4.] 


Candidates  will  be  ex|iecled  to  understand  (he  main  physical 
causes  of  the  phenomena  they  describe,  such  as  variations 
of  atmospheric  (enipcrauire  ai;d  pressure,  their  seasonal  and 
regional  distribution  ;  the  causes  of  precipitation,  winds — their 
cause  and  prevalence  in  different  regions,  the  interpretation 
of  weather  charts,  and  the  meaning  of  the  net-work  and  other 
conventional  .symbols  employed  in  maps.  Time  need  not  be 
spent  in  elaborate  map-drawing.  The  answers  in  the  examina- 
tion should  be  illustrated,  where  necessary,  by  simple  diagrams, 
correct  in  general  proportion,  but  without  detail.  Candidates 
may  be  expected  to  identify  maps  without  names,  to  insert  upoi> 
such  maps  the  position  of  geographical  features,  and  to  work 
problems  ns  to  local  time. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  question  whether 
this  is  or  is  not  a  good  syllabus.  What  we  are  asked 
to  do  is  to  point  out  to  intending  candidates  what 
kind  of  work  the  scheme  involves,  and  to  suggest 
some  suitable  books  which  will  assist  them  in  their 
labours. 

The  main  thing  we  glean  from  the  syllabus 
is  that  students  who  take  up  Matriculation  geo- 
graphy in  the  future  will  be  expected  to  study  the 
subject  in  a  rational  and  scientific  way.  There 
is  to  be  a  truce  to  the  erstwhile  lists  of  capes  and 
islands,  mountains  and  rivers,  provinces  antl  towns; 
the  era  of  why  and  wherefore,  cause  and  effect,  is 
inaugurated ;  principles  are  to  be  learnt  and  capacity 
for  applying  them  to  be  shown.  That  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  examiners  appointed  by  the 
University  act  up  to  their  syllabus,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will.  If 
one  thing  more  than  another  is  becoming  apparent 
in  modern  geography  examinations,  it  is  that  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  questions  which 
merely  demand  memory  more  and  more  in  their 
due  proportion  to  questions  involving  powers  of 
thinking  and  reasoning,  and  of  applying  principles 
learnt  lo  physical  and  political  phenomena.  The 
I  old  type  of  question  was,  "  What  are  the  exports 
I  of  India?  "  "Name  the  chief  mountains  of  X." 
I  Now  we  substitute:  "  India  is  an  agricultural 
!  country:  show  this  from  its  exports,  and  give 
reasons."  And  "  Where  are  the  highland  regions 
(not  mountains)  in  X,  and  what  effects  have  they 
on  the  industries  of  the  district  ?  "  We  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  London  University  papers  both 
types  of  questions  will  be  represented,  but  we  are 
certain — in  the  face  of  the  new  syllabus — that 
it  will  be  the  "  rational  "  and  not  the  "  metnory  " 
type  which  will  preponderate.     To  emphasise  this 
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it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  certain  portions  of  the 
syllabus: — "  The  chief  features  of  the  coastal  out- 
line as  related  to  those  of  relief."  Some  sort  of  a 
"  list "  may  be  requisite,  but  the  point  lies  in 
the  "  relation ;"  e.g.,  the  Yorkshire  coast  from 
Flamborough  Head  to  the  Huniber  mouth  and  its 
hinterland  ;  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  say,  from 
Oban  to  Skye  and  its  hinterland,  with  the  causes 
of  contrast  in  the  two  cases.  "  The  winds  and 
sea-currents,  distribution  of  rainfall,  the  climatic 
contrasts,  and  the  resulting  agricultural  contrasts" — 
the  agricultural  contrasts  and  the  causes  thereof, 
say,  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy  and  the  Austrian 
Tyrol ;  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  and 
the  area  of  the  great  Basin  ;  of  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  New  Zealand.  "  The  analysis  of  the  positions 
of  the  great  towns" — whereon  the  curious  may 
read  much  to  their  enlightenment  in  Mr.  Dickin- 
son's able  article  on  the  great  towns  of  France 
in  the  current  number  (July)  of  the  Geographical 
Teacher. 

Again,  "  Time  need  not  be  sf>ent  in  elaborate  map- 
drawing.  The  answers  .  .  .  should  be  illustrated  .  .  . 
by  simple  diagrams."  Here  is  sound  common-sense. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  harder — notwithstand- 
ing mechanical  nostrums  and  mnemonic  systems 
— than  to  draw  from  memory  an  elaborate,  and  at 
the  same  time  good,  map.  Worse  than  all — from 
an  examination  point  of  view — it  takes  such  an  un- 
conscionably long  time  !  As  for  diagrams — the 
more  the  merrier,  and  the  simpler  the  better.  In 
a  very  recent  examination  we  were  so  struck  witli 
the  simplicity  and  lucidity  of  the  diagram- map 
annexed  that  we  make  no  apology  for  reproducing 
it  in  facsimile.  Certainly  the  author — quite  a 
young  boy — will  never  see  this  copy  of  it.     The 
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question  bore  on  "  agricultural  contrasts  and 
causes,"  though  not  in  so  many  words,  and  the 
answer  contained  this  sketch  map  by  way  of 
illustration.  It  is  not,  of  course,  given  to  every- 
one— even  to  London  Matriculation  students — to 
discourse  glibly  on  "  Trades"  and  "  Roaring  For- 
ties," but  much  discourse  can  be  dispensed  with  if 
the  art  of  diagram-map  drawing  is  cultivated. 

We  have  said  enough  to  siiow  in  what  spirit  we, 
at  all  events,  think  that  Matriculation  candidates 
should  go  to  work  under  the  new  regulations. 
~hey   must   get   down    to   principles,    cause   and 


effect,   eflfect    and   cause,    and   generally  learn    to 
apply  their  geography  lessons. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  this  article 
remains.  What  books  are  there  in  the  market 
which  will  show  the  way  ? 

We  have  written  so  far  synthetically  ;  we  will 
proceed  analytically.  Here  is  a  selected  list  of 
books,  to  which  we  affix  published  prices,  as 
pockets  have  to  be  considered  in  this  matter  as 
well  as  brains,  years  of  latest  issue  by  way  of  a 
guide  (not  always  infallible)  to  up-to-dateness,  and 
a  few  comments  on  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
books  specified.  Choose,  then,  any  one  of 
following  in  each  set : — 

Sk.t  I.  — Physical  Geooraphv  and  Phvsick;raphy. 
Herljerlson's  "  Oullinesof  Physiography  "  (Arnold),  1901.  4s.  I 

Tfa<  licst  ofihe  newcit  liooLs;  stiflf  reading  in  paru;  gsuerally  clcar,^ 
teruting,  and  well  illualrated. 
Mills  "  Realm  of  Nature"  (Murray),  1897.       55. 

V«ry  inlcrcMing  And  accurate  ;  good  coloured  ma[H, 

Gcikie's  "  Elementary  Physical  Geography"  (Macmillan), 

edition,  1900.     4s.  6<1. 
Huxley's   "  Physiography "    (Macmillan),   new    edition, 

6s. 
Two  "  clasiici  "  verj-  diflicult  to  beat.    Huxley's  may  be  >aid  to  c 
the  Aynihcdc  and  comparative  methods  of  teaching  geogrvphy,  witii  1 
Thames  as  unit. 

Set  II. — General  Gbocrai-hv. 

Chisholm's "  Scliool   Geography"   (Longmans),    new    cditioir— ■, 

1900.  3s.  6<1. 

Invaluable    book;    most  eicellent  introduction  of  60  pp.  on  pblili^K^ 
geography. 

Mill's  "General  Geography"  (Macmillan),  new  edition,  I9C^  « 
3s.  6d. 
Very  trustworthy,  as  nil  Mill's  works  art. 
Tarr  and   McMurry's  "Series   of  Geographies"    (Macinillxal, 
1 900- 1.     3  vols.  [i.  General  ;  ii.  North  America  ;  iii.  Eat^tpr 
and  other  Continents.]     34.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  each. 
Plenty  of  dct.-ul,  illustrations,  maps  or  all  sorts ;  American  point  of  1 
Mill's  "  International  Geography  "  (Newnes),  1900.      153. 

Seventy  authors,  nearly  all  o(  whom  have  lived  in  the  countries  1 
Ihey  desciibe  ;  an  invaluable  work  of  reference  for  a  ttacArr  of  j 

Meiklejohn's  "Comparative  Method"  (Holden).     37tb  edili 
1902.     4s.  6d. 
To  be  read  with  discretion  :  method  and  arrangcmeDI  very  goOiL 

Str  III.— Thk  United  Kingdom. 

Green's  "  Shoit  Geography  of  the  British  Isles  "  (Mac 
latest  edition,  1896.     3s.  6d. 
Written  on  true  geographical  principles. 
Herbertson's   "  Commercial   Geography  of  the  British  Uo 
(Chambers),  1900.      Is. 
Causes  and  consequences  from  cover  to  cover. 

On  The  Uritisu  Empire.  Two  new  books bj- "  Nemo"— "1 
Making  of  the  British  Colonies  "  (Heywood),  1901,  is.6 
and  "  The  Harmony  of  the  Empire"  (Heywood),  1901,  J 
— might  be  read  with  advantage. 

Set  IV.— Atlases. 

Philip's  "  Atlas  for  Beginners"  (Philip),  igot.     as.  6d. 

Title  "for  beginners  "  misleading ;  capital  for  most  eiaminaliora, rf" 
events. 

Kavenstein's  "Systematic   Atlas"    (Philip),  1895.     15s., 
abridged,  los.  6d. 
Large  number  of  insel  niap« :  capable  introduction  on  map  pn^jecnH 
Chisholm's  "  New  Atlas"  (Longmans),  1889.      12a.   6d.I 
abiidged,  1893,  5s. 
Clearness  personified. 
Newnes'  "  International  Student's  Atlas"  (Newnes),  15 

Up-to-date  maps  by  Bartholomew. 
Philip's   "Atlas  of  Comparative    Geography"  (Philip 
IS.  and   IS.   6d.     "  'The  London  School  Atlas  "  (Ara 

1901.  IS.  6d. 
Two  of  the  newest  and  best  Cheap  elementary  aitaaca;  1 

with  names. 
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We  repeat,  choose  any  one  in  each  set,  and  you,  sir 
or  madam,  who  have  to  enter  for  the  London  Matri- 
culation on  the  basis  of  an  average  school  geography 
curriculum,  or  perchance  to  teach  for  the  Matricu- 
lation on  a  "chapter  ahead"  qualification  (which 
may  be  no  fault  of  your  own),  will  not  go  far  astray. 
According  to  this,  four  books  make  the  minimum  ; 
the  irreducible  minimum  would  be  a  book  of  the 
Cbisholm  type  (ISet  II.),  and  of  course  an  atlas. 

We  could  say  much  more  on  this  subject  of 
books.  There  are,  of  course,  others — for  we  are 
very  far  from  claiming  omniscience  in  such  a 
matter— as  good  as  those  mentioned,  though  not 
better  for  the  immediate  purpose.  Our  list  may  be 
invidious,  but  it  is  not  exclusive,  and  is  not  meant 
to  be.  We  have,  for  instance,  made  no  mention 
of  ihe  "Commercial  Geographies"  of  Chisholm 
(Longmans, new  impression  los.  and  as.  6d.),of  Mill 
(Pilt  Press,  1901,  is.  6d.),  and  .A.dams  (Hirschfeld 
Bros.,  1902, 5s.) — all  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
;udeDt  who  has  a  bent  for  "  Applied  Geography  " 
•nor  of  the  British  classics,  Geikie's  "  Scenery  of 
itland"  (Macmillan,  1901,  2s.  6d.),  Ramsay's 
Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great 
Britain"  (Stanford,  6th  Ed.,  1894,  los.  6d.),  and 
iuli's  "  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Ire- 
id"  (Stanford,  1891,  7s.),  which  are  indispensable 
one  has  time  to  dig  deeper  into  the  geographical 
Id;  nor  of  Mackinder's  new  book,  "  Britain  and 
le  British  Seas"  (Heinemann,  1902,  7s.),  which, 
'en  time,  will  probably  become  a  classic  for 
ientific  geography.  We  think,  however,  that 
ity  lies  above. 

But  geographical  books,  it   should  be   remem- 

■ed,  are  constantly  growing  old.     Advertisement 

rife.     It  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  suggest 

:ain  "tests"  for  application  to  any  text-book 

atlas  wliich  a  candidate  may  have  a  mind  to 

;ure.     In  the  first  place,  then,  suspect  a  book 

hout  a  date  on  the  title-page;   it   may  be  all 

;ht.    The  odds  are  it  is  behind  the  times.      Be 

iured  that   the  date  is  not  suppressed  in  your 

srest.      Secondly,   if    it   speak   of  the   "Kong 

luntains"   as    still    existing   in    Africa,   of    the 

ilf-stream    as    the    great    determiner    of   West 

iropein  climates,  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  as  still 

plying    great    store  of    tin  and  copper   to   the 

Id ;  if  it  spells  Indian  names  with  "  00  "  and 

and    prints    Burmah    instead    of    Burma, 

.ng-ho  instead  of    Hwang-ho ;  if  it    does  not 

■Qte  proportionate  space  to  the  industries  of  the 

lited  States — in  a  word,  if  it  is  not   up-to-date, 

ive  nought  to  do  with  it.     Above  all,  beware  of 

'ises  (and    text-books,    too,    for   the   matter   of 

It)  which  are  not  strong  on  physical  features, 

icb  print   scaleless  maps,  which   are   not  clear 

distinct,  which  have  defective  registers,  and 

II  show  Formosa  as  belonging  to  China. 

Anyone  who  desires  further  information  should 

id  Mill's  "  Hints  to  Teachers  and  Students  on  the 

lice  of  Geographical   Books  for  Reference  and 

iding  "  (Longmans,  1897,  3s.  6d.),  and  should 

le  in  The  Geographical  Teacher — the  organ  of  the 

^graphical  Association — published    by  Messrs. 

ilip  and  Son  three  times  a  year  at  is.  a  time. 


PHYSICAL   TRAINING   IN    SCHOOLS. 

By  Thomas  Chbstkrton. 

Organising  Teacher  of  Physical  Exercises  for  Ihe  London 
School  Board. 

II. — Swedish    Drill   and   Physical  Exercises. 

SWEDISH  exercises  are  those  evolved  from  the 
system  introduced  into  Sweden  by  Ling  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  exercises  were  originally  medical  movements, 
and  from  them  school  and  military  gymnastics  were 
evolved.  For  a  considerable  period  the  Swedes 
claimed  originality  for  the  Ling  system  in  whatever 
form  it  was  taught ;  but  his  later  followers  admit 
that  the  ideas  were  not  new.  In  fact,  they  had  un- 
doubtedly originated  from  the  works  of  an  English 
anatomist  (1794).  Still,  to  Ling,  the  Swedes  owe  the 
systematisation  of  the  exercises  bearing  his  name, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  making  the  work  as 
perfect  as  possible,  and  adapting  it  to  the  training 
both  of  children  and  adults.  Militarism  was  at 
the  bottom  of  this  system,  and  it  has  been  altered 
and  improved  by  Ling's  followers  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  pace  with  modern  physiological  and 
anatomical  science.  Consequently,  it  has  become 
so  re-constituted  as  to  bear  but  little  resemblance 
to  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  presented. 

The  system  of  Swedish  drill,  as  known  in  the 
schools  of  this  country,  is  one  of  free  movements 
only,  and  it  is  claimed  for  this  system  that  it  is 
based  strictly  on  physiological  lines,  and  that  the 
exercises  have  been  chosen  for  their  gymnastic 
value,  those  only  having  been  introduced  which 
have  been  foiuid  to  produce  the  best  local  and 
general  effects.  It  is  also  claimed  that  scope  is 
granted  to  the  teacher  in  varying  the  exercises 
according  to  the  general  physique  of  the  pupils. 
The  exercises  are  calculated  to  develop  the  body 
harmoniously,  and  to  counteract  and  remedy  faulty 
growth  and  incorrect  posture.  The  primary  aim 
is  to  produce  beneficial  effects  on  the  nervous 
system,  the  muscular  system  being  considered  of 
secondary  importance.  The  system  rightly  dis- 
countenances spectacular  movement,  as  having 
little  effect  on  physical  development.  The  move- 
ments are  admirably  progressive,  commencing 
with  the  most  simple,  and  culminating  in  vigorous 
and  complicated  exercises.  This  progression  is  so 
detailed  that  the  simple  movement  of  each  limb  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  is  strictly  taken  into  ac- 
count. Some  authorities  on  the  system  totally 
disapprove  of  the  use  of  movable  apparatus— such 
as  dumb-bells,  wands,  clubs,  etc. — -with  the  exer- 
cises, since  the  value  of  the  exercises  is  lost  by 
using  such. 

The  exercises,  according  to  the  best  Swedish 
authorities,  are  arranged  as  follow  : — Preparatory 
movements,  foot  and  leg  movements,  neck  and 
trunk  movements,  arm  movements,  balance  move- 
ments, shoulder-blade  movements,  abdominal  exer- 
cises, lateral  trunk  movements,  marching,  running, 
jumping,  and  respiratory  movements.  The  fore- 
going are  called  free  standing  movements,  although 
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in  the  execution  of  some  of  them  the  hands  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  frequently  come  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  above 
constitutes  a  complete  course  of  physical  exercises 
unless  access  to  a  Rymnasium  is  allowed.  This 
latter  point  is  strongly  advocated  ;  in  other  words, 
the  exercises  should  be  performed  alternately  as 


that  they  cannot  be  arranged  musically  witb 
sacrificing  the  physical  benefits.  It  is  also  < 
tended  by  some  authorities  that  every  movern 
in  the  system  has  a  rhythm  of  its  own  distio< 
apart  from  music — consequently,  no  music  can 
suitable  to  any  series  of  movements.  If  mi| 
were  introduced  the  children  would  pay  morel 


Swedish  Drill  and  Pbyiical  Exercues. — Arm  stretching.     beUentlea  Rood  Board  School,  Ixiodon,  S.E. 


free  movements  and  with  the  aid  of  portable  and 
fixed  apparatus.  The  free  movements  are  all  to 
be  taught  by  word  of  command,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  minds  qf  the 
pupils  can  be  concentrated  on  the  work,  This 
plan  ensures  the  exercise  of  will-power  in  all  the 


tention  to  it  than  to  the  exercises,  therefore  phy: 
benefit  would  in  a  great  measure  be  lost.  S 
marking  and  counting  the  time  are  recommem 
unless  when  the  movements  are  of  one  letnpo. 

The  system  is  a  rational  one,  a  reason  tx 
given  for  everything  in  it ;  theory  and  praclio 


S»«jiib  Un'll  and  Pbyucal  Exerciics.— Half-knccling  iheltcr  position.     Honeywell  Road  Board  School,  London,  S,W. 


movements,  without  which  the  exercise  loses  its 
value.  The  system  also  disapproves  of  imitation, 
memorising,  &c.,  as  such  tend  to  cause  the  work  to 
become  purely  mechanical,  while  to  some  extent 
discipline  is  sacrificed.  Music  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  the  system  positively  condemning  it 
on  all  occasions,  contending  that  there  are  few 
^>'mnastic   exercises   which   are  rhythmical,    and 


hand  in  hand,  while  any  number  of  pupils  cal 
taught  by  one  teacher.  Being  independent 
elaborate  apparatus  for  the  proper  executiol 
the  exercises,  the  system  is  extremely  pracli 
The  exercises  can  be  executed  in  the  class  ro 
hall,  or  playground,  provided  sufficient  sp.ic( 
available.  Singing  in  conjunction  with  the  e: 
cises  is  rigidly   forbidden,   but   it   is  encoura 
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whilst  marching.  All  movements  must  be  per- 
formed with  unerring  accuracy,  and  each  must  be 
repeated  a  given  number  of  times.  Although  every 
movement  must  be  done  by  word  of  command 
according  to  some  authorities,  others  say  that  the 
pupils  may  "judge  their  own  time." 

The  system  claims  that  exercises  practised  from 
t«n  to  fifteen   minutes  daily  throughout  ordinary 
school  life  will  be  productive  of  important  physical 
results.      The  exercises  will  take  but  little  time 
from  the  lessons  of  the  day,  and  will  be  attractive 
to  the  pupils  of  all  ages,  proving  a  great  relief  from 
ner\'ous  tension.     They  will  not  only  be  restful  to 
the  body,  thereby  promoting  a  proper  circulation 
o(  ihe  blood,  and  keeping  tlie  entire  physical  sys- 
tem in  a  vigorous  condition,  but  they  will  promote 
good  humour,    cheerfulness,   and   a    natural    and 
healthy  tone  of  mind.     In  short,  the  exercises  will 
add  much,  not  only  to  the  health,  but  also  to  the 
happiness  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  as  they  contain 
all  titber  sex  needs  for  the  perfect  development  of 
the  body. 

One  notable  characteristic  of  the  system  is  the 
multiplicity  of  Tables  of  Exercises,  scientifically 
iirranged,  and  generally  known  as  "  day's  order." 
In  these  tables  the  exercises  are  claimed  to  be  set 
forth  in  their  progressive  sequence,  and  graduated 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  school  cliildren  of 
various  ages.  They  contain  those  exercises  which 
ite  to  be  done  in  one  lesson,  and  nothing  else. 
Such  tables  are  more  or  less  observed  in  schools 
which  have  adopted  the  system,  as  by  their  obser- 
vance an  accurate  and  effective  display  is  possible, 
o«ing  to  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  exer- 
cises. The  progression  is  very  definite  and  rigid, 
Mlh  as  regards  the  exercises  in  each  table  and  the 
progress  from  table  to  table.  Each  table  consists 
of  from  six  to  twelve  exercises,  according  to  the 
ri«ws  of  the  compiler,  commencing  with  move- 
"lenis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  terminating 
With  those  for  the  neck.  Occasionally,  tables  are 
lomd  in  which  the  exercises  occur  in  a  contrary 
wder,  but  such  are  the  exception.  After  all  that 
^wbeen  said  on  this  point  there  are  no  two  text- 
l^wks  which  contain  identical  tables,  neither  do 
'oy  two  professors  agree  as  to  the  sequence  of 
fi>Ke  tables. 
The  name  "  Swedish  Drill  "  is,  in  England,  fre- 
tly  misleading,  the  vast  majority  of  people 
sidering  that  any  system,  so  long  as  performed 
'5  tee  movements,  is  Swedish.  Hence  a  great 
"ttl  of  misunderstanding  has  been  created.  There 
*te  many  excellent  systems  of  free  movements 
*"'  h  are  distinct  from  the  Swedish,  notably  the 
an  and  Swiss.  Still,  the  Swedish  authorities 
lain  that,  although  a  teacher  may  use  free 
||rements  dissimilar  from  those  taught  in  the 
ish  system,  and  even  use  such  appliances  as 
lb-bells,  clubs,  sceptres,  wands,  &c.,  the  fact 
ins  that  the  work  is  still  Swedish. 
,  _e  system  of  Physical  Exercises  taught 
iiiroughout  girls'  departments  of  the  schools  under 
ibc  School  Board  for  London,  and  those  of  a  few 
provincial  Boards,  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  the 
Swedish  system  ;    but,  as  nearly  every  instructor 


has  simplified  and  modified  the  system,  either  by 
applying  music  to  the  exercises,  discarding  some 
movements  entirely  and  substituting  others  of  a 
more  attractive  character,  or  introducing  dumb- 
bells, wands,  &c.  (which  latter  practice  also  ob- 
tains in  a  few  training  colleges  for  mistresses 
which  have  adopted  the  system),  it  has  become 
difficult  to  know  where  the  original  system  leaves 
off  and  the  modernised  one  commences.  In  every 
instance  where  such  innovations  have  been  intro- 
duced, they  have  been  thoroughly  successful, ^and 
there  is  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  instructors 
or  class  teachers  to  return  to  their  previous 
methods;  in  fact,  the  improvements  are  daily  on 
the  increase,  thereby  insuring  better  results  than 
formerly  in  every  case. 


BATTERIES   FOR  LABORATORY  WORK. 

By  A.  E.  MUNBV,  M.A. 
Felsled  School. 

THE  subject  of  batteries  is  so  well-worn,  and 
so  few  workers  in  the  field  of  practical 
physics  have  themselves  failed  to  search  for 
a  suitable  cell  for  laboratory  work,  that  I  have 
some  hesitation  in  placing  my  opinions  on  paper. 

Investigations  upon  primary  cells,  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  finding  a  really  possible  cell  for 
continuous,  heavy  work,  are  often  begun  in  hope 
and  finished  in  dejection,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that,  when  more  than  a  few  watts  are  required 
for  anything  like  regular  work,  a  dynamo  is  the 
only  satisfactory  solution.  For  occasional  work  of 
a  rather  heavy  nature,  and  for  the  isolated  indi- 
vidual work  involved  in  a  course  of  practical  elec- 
tricity, or  in  a  piece  of  research,  primary  cells, 
however,  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  selection  of  a  cell  suitable  for  a  given  pur- 
pose depends  not  only  on  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  poles  and  upon  the  internal  resistance 
of  the  electrolyte,  but  also  upon  the  prime  cost, 
trouble  involved  in  recharging,  and  cleanliness  in 
use.  In  spite  of  the  legion  of  cells  which  have 
been  devised,  there  are  comparatively  few  possessing 
claims  to  general  use,  and  in  every  one  zinc  is 
found  most  suitable  as  the  fuel  or  negative  pole. 
The  ideal  cell  would  be  one  possessing  a  small  in- 
ternal resistance,  giving  a  constant  current  even  on 
short  circuit,  without  waste  on  open  circuit,  re- 
quiring no  amalgamation,  containing  no  corrosive 
liquids,  light  in  weight  for  its  output,  and  having 
a  negative  plate  and  electrolyte  easily  replaced  at 
short  notice. 

The  cells  which  are  most  prominently  before  the 
public  at  the  present  time  are  the  so-called  Dry 
Cells,  which  are  of  the  Leclanchi  type,  and  have 
recently  been  greatly  improved  in  the  matter  of 
internal  resistance.  The  negative  pole  generally 
forms  the  exterior  wall  of  the  cell  and  the  exciting 
fluid  is  absorbed  in  some  indifferent  compound, 
such  as  sulphate  of  lime.    These  cells  have  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  portability,  are  unbreakable  and  have      which  is  fairly  dead-beat,  ao 
nothing  to  spill.     Many  of  them  are  also  exceed-      cury  cups,  the  time  requiret 
ingly   efficient   when  new.      They  have   the   dis-      and  again  completing  the  c 
advantage  of  giving  no  indication  of  condition  till       more  than  about  twenty  sec 
used,    often    therefore   failing  at   a   critical    time.      resistance  in  the  external  ci 
They  are  generally  somewhat  expensive,  and   the      owing  to  the  rise  of  tempera 
wire  usually  attached  to  the  zinc  for  connection  is      was  used,  and  the  cell  itself  c 
apt  to  be  broken  off  if  often  bent,  though  these  two      on  account  of  the  heating  < 
last  defects  are  absent  in   the  Century  Dry  Cell,      error  was  probably  smaller 
mentioned  later.     They  are  usually  exhausted  long      first  sight.     The  cells  were  r 
before  the  2inc  is  consumed ;    and  though   some      but  were  those  most  commc 
makers  (f.^.,  of  the  E.C.C.  Cells)  allow  half  the      tory.     The  E.C.C.  wasa  No 
cost  on  purchasing  new  cells  when  the  old  ones  are      and  15  cms.  high  ;  the  Centi 
returned,  their  great  weight  usually 
decreases  tlie  value  of   this   advan- 
tage, owing  to   the  cost    of   transit.                                                   DISCHARGE   CUR 
1  here  is  a  very  large  number  of  Dry                    "f  Cells  wiili  one  ohm  in  External  Cirtuit 
Cells  on  the  market,  all  very  similar  AMPERES. 
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in   construction.     According  to  Mr.            . 
W.    R.   Cooper,   out   of  nine    types 
tested  by  him,  the  E.C.C,  Hellesden, 
and  Obach  were  the  most  efficient; 
the   Century   Cell,  however,   is   not            '' 
included  in  the  list. 

The  chief  advantage  of  Wet  over 
dry   cells   lies    in    the  possibility  of            s 
renewing  the  solutions  and  negative 
plates  when  these  become  exhausted; 
but    if  the   labour   involved   in    this            ^ 
process  is  anything  but  trifling,  this 
advantage  is   much   smaller  than  is 
generally  supposed.    For  tiiis  reason, 
double-fluid  cells  and  those  contain-               \ 
ing  zinc  plates  of  peculiar  form  should 
be  avoided  if  possible.                                         ~. 

It    is   further   generally    essential           ^  - 
that  cells  employed  should  stand  well               : 
on    open   circuit,   in    which    respect 
dry  cells  generally  behave  properly,            1    ■ 
but  many  wet  cells  rapidly  deterio- 
rate  when    left    unused.     Since   the               I 
kind  of  cell    adopted   must   depend 
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largely  on  the  object  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used,  it  will  be  better,  instead 
of  generalising   further,   to   attempt 
to  classify   the  requirements  of  the 
laboratory    as    follows: — (i)    Large 
currents  at  low  E.M.F.   for   a   few 
liours  continuous  run  for  motor  work, 
small  lamps,  electrolysis,  &c.     (2)  Moderate 
stant  currents  for  the  isolated  work  of  stud 
{3)  Small,  fairly  constant  currents  for  mirror 
vanometer  work,  or  the  testing  of  battery  resist 
(4)  Intermittent  currents  for  bell  ringing,  gas 
lysis  work,  &c. 

In  order  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  susta 
power  of  cells  capable  of  giving  fairly  heavy 
tents,  experiments  have  been  made  upon  six 
for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  and  the  result 
shown  in  the  form  of  discharge  curves  (Fig 
As  shown  in  this  diagram,  tests  were  made  « 
half  hour  ;  first,  with  one  ohm  (a  spiral  of  N 
platinoid    wire)    in    circuit  ;    then,    without 
interval    of   rest,   on    short    circuit.      A    St: 
D'Arsonval     testing    instrument    was    emp 
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tlie  current  (;iven  on  short  circuit ;  the  first  tei^g 
uade  with  the  cell  newly  set  up,  before  use.    ^^H 

Zarsak  the  same  size,  allowing  for  tl^ 
ell.   The  Bichromate  was  the  ordinary  on 
e  form,  the  Grove  a  half-pint   cell    in 
mic  acid  was  used,  and  the  Lalande,  7  c 
eter  by  10  cms.  high,  internally,  construe 
ribed  below. 

lining  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  ci 
1  under  their  respective  classes  : — 
Large  currents  for  several  hours, — The  fav 
or  such  work  was,  and  still  often  is,  the  G 
curve  given  by  it  shows  that  it  bears  a 
well,  but  its  internal  resistance  is  agaii 
her,  when  nitric  acid  is  used,  it  is  most  1 
ble  unless  placed  in  a  good  draught,  a 
il    cost  and  cost  of   maintenance   are   I 
Grove  cell,   however,  has  a   highet|fl 

iy  cell  which  can  pretend  to  give  a  constant 
I  These  remarks  may  be  applied  also  to 
msen  cell,  which,  however,  is  not  so  clean 
^s  the  Grove. 

ScHANscHiEFF  Cell,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
a  little  stir  among  those  interested  in  these 
k.  The  plates  are  zinc  and  carbon,  and  the 
^  sulphate  of  mercury  in  sulphuric  acid. 
Ul,  naturally,  has  a  low  resistance,  and 
to  be  very  constant.     When  exhausted,  the 

J'  reduced  must  be  reconverted  into  sulphate. 
y  who  has  conducted  this  operation  will 
ly  agree  that  this  constitutes  a  serious  blow 
Utility  of  the  cell.  The  mercury,  moreover, 
(  the  zinc  very  brittle. 

jCarsak  cell  (Fig.  2),  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  of  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  what  can  be  done  with  the 
Lelanche  type  of  cell.  The  zinc 
is  a  stout  sheet,  bent  into  a 
cylinder,  and  could  easily  be 
replaced  from  the  usual  labora- 
tory stock  of  sheet-melals.  The 
carbon  is  packed  in  manganese 
peroxide,  held  in  place  by  a  linen 
wrapper,  the  ends  of  the  cylinder 
thus  formed  being  discs  of  wood. 
The  solution  is  ammonium  chlo- 
ride, or  a  mixture  of  this  with  a 
salt  of  zinc.  In  the  latest  form, 
the  cell  itself  is  made  of  glazed 
t  papiermdi-lte,  v/hich  renders  it  light 

reakab'e.  The  depolariser  might  be  con- 
jlo  be  rather  more  readily  replaceable,  but 
lience  of  corrosis'e  liquids  and  local  action, 
[good  behaviour  under  test,  as  shown  by  its 
Certainly  renders  it  worthy  of  careful  con- 
bn  both  for  heavy  work  and  students' 
I  work. 

iLAt-.ANDE  cell,  as  referred  to  above,  is  the 
tande  Chaperon  cell,  the  plates  being  zinc 
pper.  the  exciting  liquid  caustic  soda  or 
and  the  depolariser  copper  oxide.  I  have 
'foT  some  time  for  students'  work  on  account 
reat  constancy  and  low  resistance,  and  have 
r  adopted  the  copper  oxide  plate  of  the 
L  Cupron  Element  Co.  as  a  great 

^  '  improvement  on  my  own.  This 
^^^^^  is  plate  and  depolariser  in  one, 
^^B^  and  largely  regenerates  on  ex- 
^^KT  posure  to  air  when  reduced. 
^^H  In  the  cell  tested  (Fig.  i),  I 
^^^H%  use  half  of  one  of  the  smallest 
^^^HR  copper  oxide  plates  made  by 
^^^B^'  the  Company;  sheet  zinc,  which 
^^^BB  can  be  cut  with  hand  shears, 
^^^^^  and  about  300  c.c.  solution  of 
L.  potash  (i  potash  to  5  of  water 

[^  by    weight)  —  Fig.     3.        The 

f  is  low,  only  0-75  volt,  and  in  spite  of 
Dts  to  the  contrary,  the  cell  does  not  stand 
[long  intervals  on  open  circuit.  I  have  had 
(tought  complete)  on  open  circuit  for  one 
it  has  completely  fallen  to  pieces.     Tlie 


General  Electric  Co.,  however,  in  their  Edison- 
Lalande,  recommend  a  layer  of  oil  over  the  solu- 
tion, which  may  largely  prevent  this  deterioration. 
In  running,  the  cell  is  undoubtedly  very  economical 
and  efficient. 

Dry  Cells  have  been  already  reviewed,  and  the 
curves  of  Fig.  i  show  what  large  currents  can 
be  obtaiped  from  them.  The  E.C.C.  and  Century 
cells  are  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  taken  (as  in  Fig.  2) 


%t?: 


Tig.  4. 


i"'S-  i- 


by  the  kind  permission  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  from  their  list.  The  latter  will  be  a  boon  to 
many  on  account  of  its  small  cost.  It  is  arranged 
with  a  binding  screw,  instead  of  a  wire,  attached 
to  the  zinc. 

(2)  Moderate  constant  currents  for  isolated  work  of 
Students. — For  this  work,  either  the  Lalande,  Car- 
sak,  or  in  certain  calls  Dry  Cells  may  be  recom- 
mended. These  have  already  been  described. 
Since  the  success  of  a  student's  work  so  often  de- 
pends upon  a  cell  giving  a  suitable  current,  a  small 
ammeter,  reading  say  to  6  amperes  (which  can  be 
purchased  for  12s.  6d.),  should  be  fixed  up  in  the 
laboratory,  and  its  terminals  brought  down  to  two 
points,  with  which  the  actual  terminals  of  the  cell 
can  make  direct  contact.  With  such  an  arrange- 
ment a  cell's  condition  can  be  discovered  in  a  few 
seconds. 

(3)  For  small  currents,  the  Daniell,  which  needs 
no  description  here,  is,  of  course,  very  suitable, 
and,  if  zinc  sulphate  be  used  in  place  of  acid,  it 
can  remain  set  up  for  long  intervals.  A.  dry  cell 
permanently  stopped  down  by  a  coil  of  resistance 
wire  wound  round  its  exterior  may  also  be  used. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  have  several  cells  to  give 
the  same  small  current  as  for  comparing  the  value 
of  parallel  and  series  arrangement,  I  have,  after 
a  number  of  experiments  on  sawdust  Daniells, 
sawdust  Lalandes,  and  the  like,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  simple  \'olta  cell  is  the  best. 
With  amalgamated  zincs  it  is  much  more  con- 
stant for  intermittent  work  than  is  often  supposed. 
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and  by  adding  the  same  amount  of  dilute  acid  to 
each  cell  the  same  resistance  can  be  obtained  in 
each.     With  (our  home-made  cells,  as  shown  in 


Fig.  6. 

Fig.  6,  most  successful  investigations  on  series, 
parallel  and  mixed  circuits  with  external  resis- 
tances between  o-2  and  2  ohms,  can  be  made. 

(4)  Intermittent  currents  far  bells,  ew.,  are  best 
supplied  by  a  Leclanche  cell  in  one  of  its  many 
forms,  since  no  other  cell  stands  so  well  on  open 
circuit.  Dry  cells  are  very  popular  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old  porous  pot  Leclanche,  which  is  now  but 
seldom  used.  Finally,  for  larger  intermittent 
currents  than  are  usually  required  for  bell  work, 
the  bottle  Bichromate  is  very  useful,  more,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  its  construction,  which  renders  no 
switch  necessary,  and  completely  removes  the 
negative  from  the  liquid,  than  because  of  any  other 
merits.  The  results  of  the  test  given  in  Fig.  i, 
however,  show  it  to  be  capable,  when  newly  set 
up,  of  giving  a  very  creditable  curve. 

I  have  reached  the  space  limits  assigned  to  me 
without  reference  to  Secondary  Batteries.  Some 
very  compact  forms  of  cell  are  now  made  for 
motor-car  work.  Secondary  cells  require  some 
care  in  charging,  discharging,  and  handling. 
They  must  always  be  charged  if  they  are  to  stand 
long  on  open  circuit,  and  even  then  deteriorate  in 
time,  if  not  used.  Their  chief  advantage  lies  in  the 
variation  of  current  and  voltage  which  they  can 
produce,  and  they  are  often  used  as  direct  current 
transformers.  Generally  speaking,  however,  when 
the  high  voltage  of  a  dynamo  circuit  requires  re- 
ducing, if  to  effect  this  by  the  introduction  of 
resistance  is  too  extravagant,  a  motor  transformer 
is  the  best  thing  to  use.  Excellent  machines  with 
several  windings  on  the  armature  and  double  com- 
mutators are  now  made  for  converting  direct  high 
to  direct  low  E.M.F.,  direct  to  alternating  current, 
or  vice  versd,  and  to  run  as  motors.  They  are 
necessarily  rather  costly,  but  will  do  a  great  variety 
of  work. 

The  Child  and  the  Education  Qaeition.  — Education  should 
leave  tlie  mind  quick  to  observe  and  ready  to  uk  questions. 
These  are  the  two  qualities  which  should  be  called  out  in  ever)-- 
body's  mind.  If  real  intelligence  is  to  remain  through  life,  this 
method  must  be  resorted  to,  and  I  ask :  Is  the  present  system  of 
education  likely  to  makechildren  alert  and  curiousand  eager  to  ask 
questions  ?  Discipline  foibids  it,  and  a  child  who  asks  a  question 
would  probably  be  promptly  suppressed  like  the  guinea-pig  in 
"Alice  in  Wonderland."  The  more  we  have  a  system  which 
alms  at  producing  certain  results  on  a  certain  day,  the  more  we 
shall  injure  the  capacity  for  perpetual  observation  and  perpeltul 
curiosity. — Bishop  Creighton. 


TRAINING  IN  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD, 

IN  a  letter  to  The  Irish  Teachers'  Journal  of  Augvcl 
2nd,  commenting  on  a  leading  article  in  ^ 
previous  issue  of  our  contemporary,  wh^ 
dealt  with  certain  views  expressed  in  a  lecture  9. 
him  to  Irish  teachers  of  chemistry.  Sir  Will  £5 
Ramsay  characterises  the  heuristic  system  as  g, 
plied  to  chemistry  as  "  rank  humbug,"  and  majfe 
the  astonishing  statement  "  that  it  is  only  igntt 
ranee  of  chemistry  on  the  part  of  the  propoundr 
of  this  system,  and  a  wholly  unphilosophical  vi'i 
of  the  function  of  the  teacher,  that  could  pcssibi 
have  led  to  its  inception." 

To  run  no  risk  of  misinterpretation,  it  will  li 
best  to  quote  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  in  whii 
an  estimate  is  formed  of  the  educational  value  0 
chemistry  as  a  school  subject.  Sir  Williai 
Ramsay  says  : — 

Vou  argue  that  "it  is  not  possible  to  form  the  habit  of  ( 
serving,  comparing,  and  reasoning  accurately  without  affbrdi 
the  pupils  ample  opportunity  of  exercising  the  necessary  Cinll 
while  they  are  in  attendance  at  the  school."  Although  Iheie 
a  certain  modicum  of  truth  in  this  assertion,  I  maintain  A 
chemistry  is  the  last  subject  I  would  choose  for  the  purpose 
cultivating  these  faculties.  It  is  far  too  difficult,  and  the  a 
elusions  rest  on  far  too  obscure,  and  complicated,  premises  to 
suitable  for  a  boy's  comprehension,  until  he  attains  such  a  gro>l 
and  development  of  mind  that  he  may  be  set  lu  study  phU 
sophy  with  profit.  Now  it  is  universally  agreed  that  it  is  « 
profitable  to  commence  philosophical  studies  until  the  puj^ 
have  attained  at  least  the  age  of  18  or  19  :  their  brains  ut 
sutEciently  developed.  Chemistry  is  at  lea.st  as  dilBcult  as  pl>9 
sophy.  Vet  while  certain  philosophical  conclusiotu  bearing 
evety-day  life  are  common  property,  and  may  be  stated  c*eo 
very  young  children  as  dogmata,  so  also  certain  conclusiotu 
garding  chemical  phenomena  may  be  similarly  stated, 
such  conclusions  are  not  gained  so  far  as  the  children  ire  0 
ccrned  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  but  are  stated  by  the  leacb 
OS  worthy  of  acceptance  ;  and  they  are  accepted  by  the  child 
faith.  So  too,  the  child  will  accept  chemical  statements ;  tti 
is  this  that  I  object  to,  that  the  pupil  is  led  to  believe  thai 
has  arrived  spontaneously  at  such  conclusions,  inferring  iM 
from  his  observations,  whereas  they  are  no  more  his  own  it 
the  "discovery"  that  the  perfect  of  tango  is  ittigi, 
heuristic  system,  as  applied  to  chemistry,  is,  as  I  said,  " 
humbug." 

Sir  William  Ramsay's  eminence  amongst  men 
science  demands  that  a  careful  consideration  shot) 
be  given  to  any  utterance  of  his  as  to  the  right  cou* 
to  pursue  in  arranging  the  science  instructioa 
our  schools.  What  has  come  to  be  called  I 
"  heuristic  "  method  of  teaching  science  has 
ready  exerted  so  wide  an  influence  on  methods 
teaching,  on  examination  syllabuses,  and  on  sdW 
text-books,  and  has,  in  the  judgment  of  cofflf 
tent  observers,  effected  so  marked  an  improvem* 
in  the  mental  equipment  of  the  boys  and  g» 
educated  by  its  means,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  tr 
teachers  will  hesitate  to  accept  as  final,  witlii 
further  earnest  examination,  the  pronounceoU 
that  "as applied  to  chemistry,  it  is  arrant  humbu 

Half    the  differences  of  opinion  in  cducatii 
matters  arise  from  the  misuse  of  names. 


irobable  that  what  Sir  Wiliiam  Ramsay  means  by 
'heuristic,"  and  what  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
eajch  method  of  teaching  mean,  are  not  at  all  the 
ame  thing.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  to  let  boys 
jid  girls  loose  in  a  laboratory  with  a  general  in- 
truction  to  acquire  scientific  knowledge  for  tliem- 
idves  would  be  absurd.  But  to  insist  that,  how- 
iver  clearly  facts  may  be  "  stated  by  the  teacher 
is  worthy  of  acceptance,"  science  cannot  be  pro- 
perly taught  in  this  way,  is  the  plain  duty  of  every 
man  who  considers  that  the  essentia!  requirement 
in  education  is  a  rational  training  in  the  scientific 
method. 

We  believe  that  a  course  of  practical  work  in 
the  rudiments  of  physics  and  chemistry,  such  as  is 
being  introduced  into  Irish  schools,  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  mental  training.  It  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  self-help,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  sound  education,  and  it  throughout  substitutes 
things  for  mere  words.  Under  the  old  system,  the 
aim  of  the  science  teacher  was  to  fill  his  pupils 
with  as  much  information  as  jrossible,  and  show 
striking  experiments  to  brighten  the  arid  waste  of 
words  he  wrote  upon  the  blackboard.  This  method 
of  teaching  science  is  educationally  bad,  as  every 
good  teacher  has  long  discovered.  The  new  plan 
is  sound  in  principle  and  inspiring  in  practice,  and 
no  teacher  who  has  freedom  of  choice  and  has  in- 
troduced modern  ideas  wishes  to  go  back  to  the  bad 
old  methods.  The  mistake  is  to  regard  the  work 
15  a  course  of  formal  chemistry  ;  for  it  is  rather 
in  introduction  to  scientific  procedure,  aiming  at 
the  cultivation  of  scientific  habits  of  thought,  at 
iccuracy  of  observation,  dexterity  of  manipula- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  taking  account  of  small 
tuatters.  We  are  convinced  that  "  heuristic  " 
jBchiDg  on  the  lines  of  the  Irish  course  provides  a 
Bkos  of  education  which  benefits  every  pupil 
Hb  follows  it,  and  will  prove  of  value  to  himself 
Htto  the  community. 

^V'hat  are  the  objects  which  teachers  of  science  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  should 
Mve  in  view  ?  Evidently  it  is  not  the  business  of 
tile  school  to  produce  physicists  and  chemists  ;  it 
Oiay  be  said  boldly  that  it  is  not  for  the  facts  of 
Kience  which  the  child  may  pick  up  during  his 
school  years  that  science  is  included  in  the  curricu- 
lum. The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  see  that  as 
miny  faculties  as  possible  of  each  of  his  pupils  are 
Pithily  developed.  It  is  now  understood  that  the 
youthful  mind  possesses  something  in  addition  to  a 
'tfbal  memory.  As  every  practical  schoolmaster 
.fawws,  pupils  can  be  led  to  cultivate  faculties  of 
rvation,  comparison,  and  reasoning.  Scores 
cience  masters  up  and  down  the  country  know 
well  that  boys  can  reason  accurately  about 
Fsimple  observations  included  in  a  school  course 
bemistry,  such  as  that  adopted  by  the  com- 
:  of  the  Headmasters' Association.  Rusting, 
lommg,  the  composition  of  air  and  water,  and 
tiinilar  subjects,  only  constitute  a  small  part  of 
Wmal  chemistry,  and  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
nil  our  school  science  neither  physics  nor  che- 
mistry, but  "  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of 
KieQce,'  and  about  these  we  have  no  hesitation  in 


saying  that  the  boy  can,  by  a  sympathetic  and 
patient  teacher,  be  brought  to  reason  intelligently. 
With  all  due  res{>ect  to  Sir  William  Ramsay,  we 
maintain  that  conclusions  in  problems  of  this  kind 
are  neither  obscure  nor  complicated. 

Men  of  science  have  had  to  fight  so  hard  for  the 
introduction  of  practical  teaching  in  science  in  our 
schools,  and  even  now  have  gained  but  a  partial 
success,  that  it  would  be  calamitous  if  the  obiter 
dicta  of  a  distinguished  chemist  were  to  obtain 
credence  as  the  dehberate  conclusions  of.  a  con- 
siderable section  of  men  of  science  with  a  know- 
ledge of  educational  problems.  Any  science 
masters  who,  after  reading  the  letter  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  directed,  are  tempted  to  doubt  the 
value  of  the  work  in  introductory  physics  and 
chemistry  advocated  by  the  champions  of  the  in- 
ductive methods  of  science  teaching  should  re-read 
Huxley's  volume  of  "  Science  and  Education,"  and 
they  will  continue  their  work  of  trying  to  bring 
their  pupils  to  arrive  spontaneously  at  their  own 
conclusions. 

Finally,  we  consider  that,  as  Sir  William  Ramsay 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  work  being  introduced 
into  Irish  schools,  he  should  not  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  ridicule  the  methods  to  teachers  who 
have  to  follow  them.  We  are  reminded  very 
forcibly  of  Ihe  perverseness  of  Balaam  in  exactly 
reversing  the  instructions  he  received  from  Balak, 
though  Sir  William  cannot  urge  the  same  excuses 
as  Balaam  could. 


ROYAL   COMMISSION    ON    UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION    IN    IRELAND. 

LORD  CADOGAN'S  Viceroyalty  in  Ireland 
has  been  marked  by  three  important  Edu- 
cational Commissions.  The  first  concerned 
Manual  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools,  the  second 
Intermediate  Education,  and  the  third  is  the  one 
now  inquiring  into  University  Education.  The 
exact  terms  of  reference  are  :  "  To  inquire  into 
the  present  condition  of  the  higher,  general,  and 
technical  education  available  in  Ireland  outside 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  to  report  as  to  what 
reforms,  if  any,  are  desirable  to  render  that  educa- 
tion adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Irish  people."  The 
first  two  commissions  have  already  resulted  in 
actual  reforms,  both  in  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Education,  and  in  this  is  an  omen  that  the  third 
will  not  be  without  practical  result.  The  problem 
set,  however,  is  a  far  more  thorny  one,  being  bound 
up  with  political  and  religious  prejudices  which 
have  hitherto  always  prevented  any  settlement  of 
the  question  likely  to  be  final. 

The  Commission  opened  last  September,  and 
held  nine  sittings  in  Dublin,  the  minutes  of  the 
evidence  taken  at  which  are  published  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  first  report.  There  has  also  been 
published  an  appendix  to  the  second  report  con- 
taining minutes  of  evidence  taken  at  the  second 
session  in  Dublin  in  November,  and  at  the  third 
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session  in  London  in  December.  These  two  vo- 
lumes contain  a  great  amount  of  evidence  from 
every  point  of  view,  one  advantage,  or  disad- 
vantage, of  a  commission  being  that  the  subject 
under  consideration  is  copiously  dealt  with  by  all 
kinds  of  persons  interested.  Although  the  final 
report  cannot  be  anticipated,  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  may  be  taken  as  now  fully  set  forth,  and 
the  rival  solutions  stand  marshalled  in  array  one 
against  another. 

Outside  Trinity  College  we  have  in  Ireland  for 
purposes  of  University  education  the  most  anoma- 
lous system  in  the  world.  The  Fioyal  University, 
established  in  1880,  and  with  a  present  annual  in- 
come of  nearly  ;r26,ooo,  is  an  examining  institution 
conferring  degrees.  In  close  connection  with  it 
are  the  three  endowed  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Galway,  whose  work  is  largely,  if  not 
almost  entirely,  to  prepare  matriculated  students 
for  the  Royal  University  examinations.  Resi- 
dence or  attendance  at  lectures  at  these  colleges 
does  not  count  towards  a  degree.  Other  institu- 
tions, besides  the  Queen's  Colleges,  also  prepare  for 
the  Royal  University,  notably  tlie  Catholic  Uni- 
versity College,  in  St.  Stephen's  Green,  founded 
by  Newman  in  1854,  ^^'^  handed  over  in  1883  by 
the  Bishops  to  the  management  of  the  Jesuits ; 
Victoria  College  in  Belfast,  and  Alexandra  College 
in  Dublin,  both  colleges  for  women ;  Magee  College, 
Londonderry,  a  denominational  college  for  Presby- 
terians, but  without  tests  ;  and  Kelvin  House  in 
Belfast,  a  coaching  establishment,  which  has 
proved  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Queen's  College 
there.  The  examinations  of  the  Royal  University 
are  conducted  by  the  Fellows,  of  whom  there  are 
twenty-nine.  The  holding  of  a  fellowship  is  subject 
to  the  condition  that  a  Fellow  must  teach  in  one 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  in  the  Catholic  University 
College,  or  in  the  Magee  College.  The  fellowships 
are  of  the  value  of  ^400  a  year,  and  are  appor- 
tioned fifteen  to  the  Catholic  University  College, 
seven  to  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  three  each  to 
the  Queen's  Colleges  at  Cork  and  Galway,  and  one 
to  the  Magee  College.  In  the  Queen's  Colleges  a 
Fellow  receives  the  difference  between  his  salary 
and  the  ;^4oo,  in  the  other  colleges  he  receives  the 
^400  in  full.  Thus,  the  Catholic  University  Col- 
lege receives  an  indirect  endowment  of  ^6,000  a 
year ;  the  Presbyterian  Magee  College,  ^"400  a 
year;  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  ^676;  Queen's 
College,  Cork,  ^344;  and  Queen's  College,  Gal- 
way, ^320.  There  are  also  some  further  payments 
lo  the  colleges  in  respect  of  other  examiners. 

The  Royal  University  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  the  professors ;  in  the  Queen's  Colleges 
they  are  chosen  by  the  Crown,  and  in  the  others  by 
the  Colleges  themselves.  The  University  is,  there- 
fore, closely  restricted  in  its  choice  of  Fellows. 
Two  things  have  followed  from  this.  One  is  the  in- 
direct endowment  of  Catholic  University  education 
i>y  the  State,  by  which  the  principle  of  Catholic 
endowment  has  been  given  away.  The  other  is 
the  advantage  in  the  examinations  of  the  Colleges 
with  Fellows  over  others,  and  of  the  Catholic 
University  College  in  particular,   with  its  fifteen 


fellows  who  are  also  examiners,  over  all  the  oth 
colleges.  This  has  led  to  complaints,  especially; 
reference  to  the  medical  examinations. 

The   government   of    the    Royal    University  ' 
vested   in  a  senate  of  thirty-six  members,  so  a 
ranged  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  ai 
Protestants  should  be  kept  practically  equal. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Royal  University  has  s« 
plied  a  want.  On  an  average  700  candidates  hai 
entered  for  matriculation  every  year,  and  500  h., 
passed ;  and  about  250  have  proceeded  to 
degree  examinations  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  betw^ 
150  and  200  graduating.  But  the  defects  of  } 
system  have  been  glaring.  Outside  of  Trin/, 
College  there  has  been  no  place  where  univer.s;>j 
education  proper  could  be  obtained,  and  a  parew 
objecting  to  Trinity  College  has  been  debarred  froi 
giving  his  sons  a  university  education  in  Irelam 
The  present  position  may  be  considered  from  tbr< 
points  of  view  :  (i)  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic! 
(2)  that  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  (3)  that  ( 
the  education  of  women.  The  history  of  the  rell 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  to  Ifis 
iiigher  education  is  well  given  in  Dr.  Starkie 
evidence,  but  the  practical  outcome  has  been  thi 
they  have  objected  to  members  of  their  religi< 
going  either  to  Trinity  College  or  to  the  Queefl 
Colleges.  A  few,  it  is  true,  have  entered  Trinity  1 
attended  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Intending  prieS 
also  have  been  provided  for  in  Maynooth  Colleg 
endowed  by  the  State  with  a  capital  sum  < 
^400,000,  but  a  large  majority  of  Romi 
Catholics  have  been  excluded  from  the  beae£ 
of  university  education  owing  to  the  absence  ' 
any  residential  university  of  which  the  Ron* 
Catholic  episcopacy  approved.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  t 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick,  states  t; 
Catholic  ideal  thus  : — 

Our  ideal  of  education  is  that  reIif;ion  and  secular  knowM 
cannot  be  separated,  and  that  at  the  time  between,  say,  eighth 
years  of  age  and  twenty  five  years  of  age,  when  every  Ibiokl 
young  man  is  turning  over  in  his  mind  the  fundamental  queitk 
of  life,  it  is  necess.iry  for  him  to  ix  brought  up  in  surroundil 
that  will  be  congenial  to  his  faith  and  favourable  lo  the  gra* 
of  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  demand,  therefore,  is  fo* 
university  or  a  university  college  which  sb 
fulfil  this  ideal,  just  as  Trinity  College  satisfies  | 
Protestant  ideal.  The  Test  Acts  would  be  appli 
so  that  the  institution  would  be  open  to  all  conm 
and,  subject  to  an  exception  as  regards  theologiC 
chairs,  adequate  endowment  is  asked  from  i 
State. 

The  Royal  University  has  acted  as  a  blig 
on  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Under  the  old  Que** 
University  (1845-1881),  although  they  did  not  atti 
the  object  for  which  they  were  established,  viz., 
attracting  Roman  Catholics,  they  did  excellt 
work  and  turned  out  a  remarkable  number  of  al 
men.  The  difference  between  their  prosperity 
1 88 1  and  1900  is  shown  by  the  following  figuf 
The  number  of  students  in  each  of  the  Qued 
Colleges : 


p  I88I-2. 

1899-1900. 

UECRBASB. 

...   567 

-      347       ... 

220  or  30  per  cent. 

...     402 

...       178       ... 

224  or  55 
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•.rease  has  steadily  taken  place  in  all 
rges  and  in  all  denominations,  most 
1  in  Belfast,  where  the  Presbyterians 
iased  from  353  to  247,  f.e.,  by  108,  or  30 
This  result  is  due  to  the  instability  of 
rsities.  The  Queen's  University  of  35 
iding  being  replaced  by  the  obviously 
Royal,  the  value  of  the  latter's  degrees 
inted.  But  a  more  powerful  reason 
/erything  has  become  subordinate  to 
in,  and  unless  the  Professors  are  willing 
e  merely  for  examinations,  candidates 
:oach  to  "a  college;  so  much  so  that 
)use  sends  more  pass  students  to  the 
iversity  than  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
preponderance  of  Fellows  in  the  Catholic 
College  has  created  an  impression  that 
I's  Colleges  are  handicapped  in  the 
■ns.  The  Queen's  Colleges,  therefore, 
form  that  will  restore  their  prosperity, 
a  return  to  a  residential  system,  more 
berty,  especially  in  conducting  exami- 
T  pass  students,  the  appointment  of 
xaminers  in  all  the  Royal  University 
ms,  and  a  reconstitution  of  the  Senate 
ademic  lines. 

again,  have  a  grievance  under  the 
stem.  The  Royal  University  is  their 
e  to  a  degree  in  Ireland,  and  the  Queen's 
re  open  to  them,  but  the  two  chief 
olleges  in  Ireland,  Victoria  College, 
d  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  have  no 
t,  and  in  Dublin  the  only  endowed 
n  to  them  is  Roman  Catholic.  Women 
are  in  rather  a  worse  position  than 
a  Catholics  in  Ireland.  The  Roman 
ay:  "  The  place  of  education  which  we 
jnly  indirectly  and  very  inadequately 
trhile  the  atmosphere  of  Trinity  College, 
are  asked  to  go,  is  pestilential  to  us." 
1  of  Dublin  say  :  "  Our  college  has  no 
at  all,  and  the  Protestants  among  us — 
ijority — can  only  obtain  teaching  from 
r  entering  a  Roman  Catholic  College." 
in  the  Royal  University  are  open  to 
t  neither  fellowships  nor  places  on  the 
[iss  White  has  given  some  interesting 
rwing  the  position  of  women  in  the 
sity : 

iculstion  ot  1897,  486  men  matricuUled  and  174 
IS,  aboul  73  per  cent,  of  men  .ind  16  [ler  cent,  of 
0  ihftt  Mme  clas.<  came  to  take  li.A.  degree  in 
C  84  men,  or  59  per  cent.,  and  61  women,  01  41 

i(  to  say,  the  percentage  of  men  in  matriculation 
S9  per  cent.,  while  women  increased  from  26  [>er 

cent.  Koughly  speaking,  the  women  were  I  :3 
n,  and  3  :  4  at  B.A, 

therefore,  demand  in  any  new  univer- 
^  of  treatment  with  men,  both  in  status 


and  endowment.  Such,  then,  are  some  of  the 
problems  and  demands.  What  are  the  proposed 
solutions  ?  The  chief  of  them  may  be  summarised 
as  follows : 

(i)  The  establishment  of  one  or  more  colleges  on 
an  equality  with  Trinity  College  under  Dublin 
University.  Dublin  University  would  then  cease 
to  be  a  university  with  only  one  college,  and  the 
new  colleges  would  benefit  by  association  with 
Trinity  College,  since  Dublin  University  would 
lend  them  an  ancient  name  and  guarantee  the 
standard  of  their  degrees.  The  new  colleges  would 
be  adequately  endowed  according  to  their  require- 
ments and  practically  autonomous.  There  would 
be  one  for  Roman  Catholics  preferably  in  Dublin, 
one  for  Presbyterians  in  Belfast,  and  others,  per- 
haps, in  Cork  and  Galway.  .A.11  these  colleges 
would  be  open  to  women.  Such  a  scheme  would 
have  the  great  merit  of  finality,  and  is  favoured  by 
such  witnesses  as  the  Chief  Baron,  the  O'Conor 
Don,  Dr.  Mahaffy,  Mr.  Lecky,  and,  apparently, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

(2)  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  propose  a 
Roman  Catholic  University,  pure  and  simple,  in 
Dublin,  subject  to  the  Test  Acts,  which  would  have 
an  atmosphere  as  Catholic  as  that  of  Trinity  is 
Protestant.  As  a  corollary  they  propose  also  a 
Presbyterian  University  in  Belfast.  The  Cork 
College  would  be  alTiliated  to  the  new  Catholic 
University,  and  Galway  might,  perhaps,  become 
an  .\gricultural  College.  The  objections  to  this 
are  that  the  Presbyterians,  as  a  whole,  are  not 
in  favour  of  a  university  in  Belfast  and  object  to 
denominational  universities,  and,  again,  that  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  position  of  women.  A  fear 
is  also  expressed  that  such  a  university  might  have 
a  low  standard  of  education  and  enter  into  unfair 
competition  with  the  existing  universities. 

(3)  The  reconstitution  of  the  Royal  University 
into  a  teaching  and  residential  university,  with 
colleges  in  Dublin,  Hellast,  Cork  and  Galway, 
giving  to  each  the  atmosphere  of  its  locality  and  an 
endowment  and  a  constitution  suitable  to  its  re- 
quirements. This  would  ensure  a  proper  educa- 
tional standard,  especially  if  external  examiners 
were  employed.  The  Senate  would  need  remodel- 
ling, so  as  to  become  academic  and  representative 
of  the  graduates  and  constituent  colleges,  and,  by 
thinking  first  of  education,  religious  friction  could 
probably  be  avoided.  The  objection  to  this  is 
that  it  does  not  grant  Roman  Catholics  that  posi- 
tion of  equality  with  Trinity  College  to  which  they 
believe  themselves  entitled. 

(4)  Other  proposals  resolve  themselves  practi- 
cally into  maintaining  the  status  quo  of  the  Royal 
University  as  an  examining  university,  while  in- 
troducing changes  into  the  Senate  and  govern- 
ment, bringing  in  external  examiners  and  taking 
all  possible  steps  to  guarantee  the  absolute  fairness 
and  adequate  standard  of  the  examinations.  This 
course,  it  is  thought,  might  stop  all  further  agita- 
tion and  give  Irish  university  education  the  rest 
which  it  requires.  But  what  if  these  hopes  prove 
illusory  ? 

The  two  volumes  under  consideration  also  con- 
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tain  a  large  amount  of  information  on  technical 
and  technological  education  in  reference  to 
primary,  secondary,  and  university  work,  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  with  the  proposed  new  colleges. 
The  enormous  expense  of  duplicating  the  apparatus 
and  laboratories  needful  for  technical  and  scientific 
education,  especially  in  connection  with  higher 
teaching,  is  sure  to  be  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  one  rather  than  many  universities. 


UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   SUMMER 
MEETING,  CAMBRIDGE,  1902. 

(From  our  Cambridge  Corrsspondrnt.) 

TWO  years  ago  the  general  subject  of  the 
Summer  Meeting  held  at  Cambridge  was 
"  Life  and  Thought  in  England  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  This  year  the  general  sub- 
ject is  "  Some  Aspects  of  Life  and  Thought  in 
Europe  and  America  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
It  will  be  observed  at  once  that,  while  the  present 
programme  supplements  that  of  two  years  ago,  it 
definitely  aims  at  making  a  less  complete  survey 
of  a  wider  field.  America,  though  it  figures 
prominently  on  the  title-page  of  the  syllabus, 
receives  only  five  out  of  a  total  of  about  150 
lectures.  Among  the  less  obvious  points  of 
contrast  between  the  two  programmes  are  these  : 
Literature  and  Art  takes  the  place  of  Natural 
Science  as  the  chief  among  the  subjects  grouped 
round  the  central  core  of  History  ;  there  is  no 
such  systematic  treatment  of  Education  as  that 
embodied  in  the  1900  programme;'  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  arranged  a  series  of 
lectures  and  model  lessons  on  the  teaching  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Nature  Study,  and  Music 
has  been  brought  in  to  illustrate  the  various  lec- 
tures on  national  history.  This  last  innovation  has 
been  universally  acclaimed  as  a  stroke  of  genius, 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Pares,  of  St.  John's  College,  has 
been  deservedly  praised  for  the  thorough  way  in 
which  he  has  carried  out  his  own  excellent 
suggestion.  University  College,  Liverpool,  should 
be  warmly  congratulated  on  securing  as  its  staff 
lecturer  in  History  a  man  who  is  so  free  from  the 
bookishness  and  insularity  which  cripples  so  many 
of  our  young  historians.  As  regards  the  general 
organisation  of  the  meeting — by  Dr.  Roberts  and 
his  successor,  Mr.  Cranage,  and  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Kirk- 
patrick,  their  working  deputy — nothing  need  be 
added  to  what  was  said  in  these  pages  two  years 
ago.  The  arrangements  have  been  carefully  made 
and  clearly  indicated;  and  the  authorities  have 
been  indefatigable  in  providing  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  unprecedentedly  large  num- 
bers (about  900)  attending  the  Summer  Meeting. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  notice  only  about 

'  Thest  1900  I.«cturu  were  publiihrd  in  a  volunir  entilled  "  Education  in 
lilt  Ninrtectitli  Ccniury,"  which  luu>  been  reviewed  in  thc^c  columns 
(CAmU  Univ.  Press,  41.X  Syllabu»<4  of  bulli  n'l>  of  Icvttlru  we  als>  pub- 
lished (pric«  If.  each  ;  is.  6d.  int«rtenvcd>. 


one-third  of  the  course  has  been  completed ; 
a  complete  account  is,  therefore,  impossibi 
unless  one  tries  to  rival  the  feat  of  the  1 
journalist  who  described  the  gala  performance 
the  opera  (criticising  the  singers)  which  n^v* 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  deferred  Core 
nation.  It  is  proposed  to  indicate  here 
general  nature  of  the  programme  and  to  defer 
treatment  of  the  special  work  on  Education  to 
future  number. 

The  "  central  subject "  has  been  History,  a 
the  chief  history  lectures  have  been  assigned  to 
the  central  period  of  the  morning  (10.30-11.30), 
and  have  in  all  cases  been  left  free  from  counter- 
attractions.  These  central  lectures  are  to  be 
published  in  the  autumn  by  the  University  Press, 
and  so  far  promise  to  be  well  worth  perusal.  If 
they  are  adequately  edited  and  equipped  with 
practical  bibliographies  and  a  good  index,  they 
should  also  be  worthy  of  purchase  as  a  constant 
guide  to  the  study  of  contemporary  history.  These 
lectures  include  the  disappointing  inaugural  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  the  ViceChanceliof; 
the  extremely  valuable  "  Introduction  to  th« 
International  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteentli; 
Century,"  by  Professor  Westlake;  and  a  series 
discourses  on  the  history  of  various  countries, 
sometimes  by  foreigners — e.g..  Professor  Mantoux 
on  France,  Dr.  Emil  Reich  on  Austria-Hungary, 
Professor  Marcks  on  Germany,  Professor  Vino- 
gradoff  on  Russia — and  sometimes  by  British 
scholars,  such  as  Messrs.  Bolton  King,  G.  P- 
Gooch,  J.  H.  Rose,  and  others.  The  lectures  on 
the  five  Great  Powers  of  Europe  have  been,  and 
are  to  be,  preceded  by  preparatory  lectures  bf 
Mr.  Bernard  Pares,  who  has  performed  his  work 
as  pioneer  with  great  lucidity,  modesty  and  tact, 
and  have  been  illustrated  by  musical  evenings  de- 
voted to  the  national  music  of  the  several  countries, 
in  which  foreign  visitors  have  given  cordial  as- 
sistance. These  central  lectures  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  various  lectures  on  biography, 
literature,  art  and  theology.  Lying  outside  the 
range  of  the  general  syllabus,  there  are  courses 
for  which  special  fees  are  being  charged — in  Physi- 
cal Geography,  by  Mr.  H.  Yule  Oldham,  and  in 
Nature  Study  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Adie,  R.  H. 
Biffen.  and  T.  B.  Wood. 

Of  the  lectures  so  far  given  and  not  directly  no- 
ticed above,  some  have  been  pronounced  faiiurel 
and  some  have  been  generally  recognised  to  p<*' 
sess  surpassing  merit.     Let  us  give  two  specimeBfj 
of  the   latter  group :    Dr.  Waldstein's  •'  Achiev*^ 
ments  of  Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  and 
R.G.  Moulton's  two  lectures  on  "Nineteenth 
tury  Developments  of  Shakespeare's    Mateti 
Dr.    Waldstein's   lecture   is   memorable    for 
things :   it  was  an  admirable  introductory  led 
to  the  series  of  lectures  on  Art  subjects,  and  silj 
plied  the  hearers  with  a  clue  to  the  whole  subjec 
and  it  was  delivered  in  such  a  way  as  to  exto 
applause  and  excite  interest  even  on  the  part 
those  who  are  not  much  interested  in  Art.    It 
being  printed,  by  request.      Canon    Lytteltoo,  »> 
his  very  variously  criticised  address  on  "  Educ»" 
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nal  Progress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  sug- 
3ted  that  the  chief  use  of  lectures  was  to 
:u]cate  the  "  art  of  forgetting  "  ;  but  Dr.  Wald- 
iin's  lecture  illustrated  two  other  equally  legiti- 
ite  and  perhaps  more  useful  functions  of  the 
ture — namely,  stimulus  and  guidance.  Prof.  Moul- 
I's  addresses — which  will,  probably,  not  remain 
published — not  only  exhibited  the  stimulating 
luence  of  which  lectures  are  capable,  but  also 
ve  a  valuable  exhibition  of  the  way  in  which 
isons  on  literature  may  be  made  vital  and  help- 
l.  One  may  safely  predict  that  the  literature 
iSons  in  three  or  four  hundred  schools  will  be  the 
tter  for  Prof.  Moulton's  object-lesson. 
By  way  of  contrast  with  these  supremely  sucess- 
1  lectures — both  in  matter  and  in  form — one  may 
rint  out  that  there  were  some  lectures  which, 
tlraugh  good  in  matter,  failed  to  obtain  complete 
iccess  because  of  some  blemish  in  manner  of 
ilivery,  while  others,  marked  by  great  poverty  of 
lought,  obtained  applause  solely,  one  would  think, 
!cause  they  were  uttered  in  an  agreeable  way. 
•eddedly  the  hearing  of  many  lectures  ought  to 
ive  the  large  number  of  teachers  present  some 
seful  hints  as  to  method  of  treatment.  The  mere 
latter  of  the  lectures  can  readily  be  obtained  from 
ooks ;  but  what  "  reads  "  well  doesn't  always 
speak"  well. 


THE  NATURE-STUDY  EXHIBITION. 

By  F.  W.  IlBADLEv.  M.A. 
Haileybury  College. 

rHE  Nature-study  Exhibition  has  been  a  great 
success  in  almost  every  way.  Though  many 
schools  did  not  contribute,  yet  all  classes  of 
:hools  were  well  represented,  and  there  is  indis- 
itable  evidence  that  the  study  of  nature  has  not 
itirely  given  place  to  that  of  books.  Even  in  the 
ise  of  schools  that  sent  no  exhibits  at  all,  we  are 
It  justified  in  concluding  that  work  of  the  kind 
bich  this  exhibition  was  designed  to  encourage 
IS  been  neglected.  Some  of  the  public  schools, 
lere  nature  is  studied  in  the  right  way  and  with 
cellent  results,  have  more  suo  treated  the  exhibi- 
n  with  a  certain  hauteur,  as  much  as  to  say : 
iVe  want  no  encouragement  from  exhibitions,  no 
Ivanising  into  activity  ;  we  are  self-sufficient  and 
mt  no  help  from  others."  This  may  be  perfectly 
«,  but  institutions  which  stand  so  firmly  on 
eir  own  basis  are  in  a  position  to  help  others, 
ough  they  themselves  require  no  help.  There 
B  other  schools,  however,  among  those  which 
led  to  exhibit,  where  nature-study  is  little 
counted  of,  and  pines  and  dwindles  in  a  soil 
which  Latin  verses  and  athletics  grow  rank, 
the  exclusion  of  some  things  that  do  not 
%rve  to  be  jostled  out  of  existence.  It  is  to  be 
)ed  that  the  wave  of  interest  set  in  motion  by 
I  exhibition  will  not  die  away  till  it  reaches 
se  institutions.     Perhaps  the  interest  will  not 


be  aroused  in  the  most  direct  way,  for  though 
large  numbers  found  their  way  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  pored  over  all  that  was  to  be  seen 
with  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  yet  public 
schoolmasters,  if  my  own  observation  is  correct, 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  having  no  doubt 
started  for  their  summer  holidays  without  letting 
anything  that  might  remind  them  of  school  delay 
their  departure.  This  is  very  natural,  though 
much  to  be  regretted.  But  the  exhibition  must 
Jiave  exercised  a  very  great  indirect  influence. 
Ample  justice  has  been  done  to  it  by  the  daily 
papers  and  scientific  magazines,  so  that  it  may 
have  its  effect  upon  those  who  were  too  busy  or 
too  indifferent  to  pay  it  a  visit. 

The  Meaning  of  Nature-Study. 

The  term  nature-study  was  well  chosen.  Any 
one  who  with  open  eyes  looks  at  and  observes  the 
objects  of  wonder  that  the  natural  world  has  to 
show  is  a  student  of  nature.  It  is  necessary  to 
realise  how  wide  is  the  scope  of  the  exhibition,  or 
else  one  may  be  tempted  to  criticise  much  of  the 
work  as  not  quite  to  the  point.  For  instance,  a 
St.  Paul's  boy  exhibited  some  good  coloured 
figures  of  butterflies,  and  there  were  some  excel- 
lent drawings  of  trees.  In  such  cases  one  cannot 
help  wondering  whether  the  boy  is  an  artist  or  a 
naturalist.  But  in  either  case  his  work  is  proper 
to  an  exhibition  such  as  this,  since  it  tends  to 
foster  the  observation  and  the  love  of  nature. 
Such  a  boy  may  become  an  artist,  or,  proceeding 
from  the  observation  of  phenomena  to  the  investi- 
gation of  their  causes,  he  may  develop  into  a  man  of 
science.  In  either  case  he  has  learnt  much  by 
carefully  drawing  what  he  sees. 

The  excellent  work  done  by  one  St.  Paul's  boy 
sets  one  thinking  on  a  much-vexed  question, 
the  comparative  advantages  of  day  schools  and 
boarding  schools.  No  doubt  a  boy  in  an  intelli- 
gent home  has  much  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
stimulus  that  he  will  never  find  when  he  is  all  day 
long  with  his  schoolfellows.  Notably,  a  bent  to- 
wards Natural  History  is  more  likely  to  find 
opportunities  if  he  is  a  day  boy.  Each  system 
has  its  advantages :  the  very  merit  of  a  boarding 
school,  the  fulness  of  its  corporate  life,  may  in 
some  cases  prevent  development  along  the  best 
and  most  natural  lines. 

Indoors  or  out  of  Doors  ? 

Nature  may  be  studied  indoors  or  out  of  doors. 
The  latter  is  the  method  most  to  be  commended, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by 
those  who  awarded  the  numerous  prizes.  In  many 
cases  the  outdoor  work  took  the  form  of  collections 
of  plants  or  butterflies.  Though  not  high-class 
work,  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  is 
impossible  to  collect  plants  and  name  them  cor- 
rectly without  learning  something  about  them. 
And  here  I  may  remark  that  rational  collecting 
would  be  much  encouraged  if  schools  brought  out 
printed  lists  of  the  animals  and  plants  found  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  in  an  easily  portable  form  and 
interleaved  so  that  the  collector  can  record  his 
observations.  Haileybury,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
the  only  school  which  exhibited  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  its  "Fauna  and  Flora"  proved  so 
interesting  to  some  zealous,  though  not  over- 
scrupulous visitor,  that  it  disappeared  before  the 
close  of  the  exhibition.  1  would  suggest,  too, 
that  there  should  be  more  variety.  Why  for  ever 
butterflies  and  flowers  ?  Why  should  bees,  wasps, 
dragon-flies  and  mosses  be  neglected  ? 

Something  Beyond  Collecting. 

A  mere  collector  is  only  a  half- developed 
naturalist,  but  boys  in  their  teens  can  only  in 
exceptional  cases  be  got  to  observe  for  the  sake  of 
observing,  to  collect,  in  fact,  anything  as  intangible 
as  mere  observations.  A  boy  at  Bootham  School 
has  done  work  beyond  the  ordinary,  putting  to- 
gether caterpillar,  chrysalis  and  moth,  or  butterfly, 
on  the  proper  food  plant  so  as  to  show  the  lite 
history.  This  has  required  a  good  deal  of  skil], 
and  probably  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  observa- 
tion. Whether  he  has  worked  in  the  spirit  of  an 
artist  or  tlie  spirit  of  a  man  of  science  is  a  question 
that  remains  open^  In  either  case  he  has  learnt 
something  of  nature  at  first  hand.  At  Bootham 
School  the  practice  of  keeping  diaries  and  record- 
ing observations  is  evidently  much  encouraged. 
This  is  excellent,  and,  in  addition,  this  and  other 
schools  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  publish 
a  Natural  History  Magazine.  This  must  be  a 
great  stimulus.  It  appears,  too,  that  at  Bootham 
a  naturalist  is  held  in  honour,  not  merely  tolerated 
as  an  amiable  eccentric. 

Apropos  of  the  recording  of  observations,  I  may 
remark  that  the  Marlborough  Natural  History 
Society  sent  only  one  exhibit,  but  that  a  valuable 
one  to  those  who  choose  to  study  it,  viz.,  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  in  which  will  be 
found  good  evidence  that  boys  there  are  encou- 
raged to  observe  and  do  observe. 

Not  many  museums  were  represented  by  actual 
specimens,  most  being  content  to  send  photographs. 
Curators  do  not  feel  justified  in  running  risks. 
But  Stepney  Borough  Museum  sent  exhibits  {e.g., 
the  model  showing  the  interlocking  of  the  barbs 
of  feathers)  which  showed  how  zealously  the  cu- 
rator has  striven  to  make  it  a  teaching  museum. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  specimens  from  the 
Eton  Museum.  But  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  marine  zoology  is  well  represented  in  school 
museums,  and  yet  such  a  blank  is  a  very  serious 
one. 

In-School  Work. 

The  Iioys"  work  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
has  been  done  out  of  school.  The  exhibits  sent  in 
by  the  various  elementary  schools  show  that  the 
authorities  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  including 
natural-history  lessons  in  their  regular  course. 
This  is  excellent;  grammar,  in  comparison,  is  of 
little  importance.      But  in-school  lessons  are  not 


enough,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  a  pbo 
of  the  boys  of  St.  Peter's  National  School 
port,  out  geologising.  There  are  also  phot 
of  school  gardens,  institutions  the  desiral 
which  no  one  but  an  over-burdened  ra 
would  dream  of  disputing.  Gardens  ougl 
accessible  to  all  elementary  schools.  In  to' 
diflicult  to  find  space,  but  the  need  is  in  pre 
to  the  difficulty.  Country  schools  have  a 
botanical  garden  all  round  them.  A  towr 
has  somehow  to  obtain  a  patch  of  ground  ai 
it,  or  else  make  what  use  it  can  of  a  neigh 
public  garden.  Flower  pots  and  flower  be 
not  to  be  despised,  and,  if  teachers  did  theii 
show  what  might  be  done  with  them ,  dwellers 
tenements  might  find  their  surroundings  brij 
through  the  application  of  knowledge  obtj 
school.  In  this  connection  we  may  meni 
aquaria  show  by  the  Froebel  Institute.  It  is 
to  think  how  many  town  boys  have  no  notii 
a  tadpole  is  like  ! 

Several  agricultural  colleges  put  in  exhit 
showed  that  they  were  doing  very  good  wi 
want  of  space  prevents  me  from  enlargii 
them. 

To  sum  up  :  this  exhibition  has  called  th 
tion  of  educators  to  the  truth  that  books 
the  sole  machinery  of  education,  that  each 
being  should  be  urged  to  go  out  of  doors . 
cover  what  no  doubt  has  been  known  fo 
past,  but  is  new  to  him  —  should,  in  ft 
his  eyes,  instead  of  getting  his  information 
hand.  It  will  be  long  before  this  is  g 
realised  by  those  for  whom  the  lesson  is  n 
portant,  for  many  teachers  have  been  sue 
books  and  nothing  else,  and  they  cannot 
pected  to  change  their  notions  all  at  once.  ^ 
more  diflicuit  to  educate  than  the  educator, 
has  now  been  emphatically  proclaimed  thai 
a  mere  bookman,  he  must  make  haste  to  I 
thing  more. 


CONFERENCES   AT  THE  NA 
STUDY    EXHIBITION. 

By  WiLKRKD  Mark  Webb. 


I 

1 


ONE  of  the  points  universally  recogi 
those  who  took  part  in  the  crowd 
ferences  held  in  connection  with 
ture  Study  Exhibition  was  that  "  nature 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  educat 
should  provide  a  training  for  all  ii 
early  years.  Sir  George  Kekewich,  for  i 
said  that  the  study  of  nature  is  just  as  esse 
the  scholar  in  a  secondary  as  for  one  in  an 
tary  school.  In  some  ways  it  is  even  moi 
tial,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
education ;  the  scholar  can  carry  th( 
higher,  making  it  a  basis  of  scientific  ka< 
Previously  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  had 
terised  nature-study,  not  only  as  the  ste^ 
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to  science,  but  also  as  a  means  of  literary  and 
artistic  culture.  "  Rob  literature  and  art,"  said 
he,  "of  all  that  is  the  outcome  of  nature-study,  and 
how  incalculably  tlie  poorer  must  they  appear." 

.•\nother  conclusion  arrived  at  by  all  those  who 
felt  called  upon  to  speak  of  the  aims  of  nature- 
study  is  that  it  is  to  encourage  habits  of  investi- 
gation and  enquiry  upon  the  part  of  the  pupils  con- 
cerned, or.  ns  Mr.  Herbert  Morreil  put  it,  "a 
wcU-ilIrcctcd  curiosity  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 

A  third  consideration  which  should  occupy  atten- 
tion is  the  opinion  clearly  expressed  by  a  number 
of  speakers,  and  by  no  means  objected  to  by  others, 
that  nature  can  best  be  studied  out  of  doors  and 
most  naturally  if  the  attention  is  directed  towards 
the  products  of  the  seasons.     Professor  J.  Arthur 
,  Tbomson  was  the  chief  exponent  of  these  ideals 
^*hicb  may  seem  to  point  towards  heuristic  methods; 
tnt  the  majority  of  speakers,  it  may  be  said,  were 
decidedly  against  being  bound  down  to  any  com- 
plete scheme  of  the  kind,  though  fully  admitting 
^be  value  of  letting  the  pupil  do  the  work  "  upon 
sions."       Professor   Miall  spoke  in  favour   of 
uristic  methods  carried  out  in  detail  and  even 
I  the  case  of  adult  students.     Many  of  his  ways 
jte  recognised  as  excellent,  but  he  found  a  host  of 
onents  to  his  pet  scheme  and  to  his  narrowing 
Sown  of  the  subject  of  nature-study  to  something 
iciually  living,  preferably  a  plant — "  because  the 
dy  of  animals  encourages  cruelly  " — without  the 
ilpof  any  pictorial  illustrations  whatever. 
A  great  deal   was  said  about  correlation ;  but 
aon  Steward,  wisely  quoting,  said   that    "  cor- 
Klation    for    the   sake   of    correlation    should    be 
•voided,"  and  further  gave  his  opinion  that  it  can 
1*1  and  is,  very  much  exaggerated,  especially  when 
the  leirs  of  the  bee  and  spider  are  dragged  in  to 
tach  simple  addition,  and  forms  of  plants  are  used 
*5  pegs  on  which  to  hang  an  elementary  Euclid 
l«55on.      Mr.   Rose,  an  elementary  schoolmaster, 
l»bo  treated  nature-study  from  the  primary  school 
mint  of  view,  similarly  objected  to  correlation  being 
■ftttied  too  far. 

The  question  of  culture  was  touched  upon  several 
''"les,  and  although  Mr.  Sadler's  paper  was  en- 
'lileii  "  Nature  Study  as  an  Element  of  Culture," 
I*  took  the  last  word  rather  to  mean  education. 
In  this  connection  Lord  Avebury's  remarks 
]"pon  education  which  does  not  include  a  know- 
ledge of  nature  may  aptly  be  given.     He  said  : — 

Kc  tuve  ill  met  persons  who  have  taken  a  university  degree, 

Wyet  do  nt>t  understand  why  ihe  moon  appears  lo  change  its 

"t;  «ho  ihink  corals  are  injects  ;  whales,  fish  ;  and  bats,  birds ; 

''^ilonot  rcilise  that  England  has  l>ecn  over  and  over  again 

*'•  ihe  sea  ;  and  still  twlieve  that  ihe  world  is  not  more  than 

^Kyttn  old.     Il  may  lie  said  that  ignorance  of  these  points 

^  "■  r  direcily  afTect  life,  but,  at  any  rale,  the  ignorance  of 

^■Itst  laws  of  heahh  leads  lo  most  deplorable  results.     No 

Mtb    Oiford    and    Cambridge    have   admirable  science 

A  man  can  study  there  with  many  advantages  and 

•^1  excellent  teachers,  but  the  prizes  and  fellowships  are  still 

'en  mainly  to  clawici  and  matbemalics.     Moreover,  natural 

*nce  It  rtot  yet  regarded  as  a  necessary    part  of  education. 

•{iwsite  given  there,  and  now,  alas  1  even  at  the  University 

1  Loodon,    wilhuut    requiring    any    knowledge   of  the   world 


in  which  we  live.  Our  universities  give  excellent  teaching, 
ibey  prepare  learned  specialists,  but  are  places  of  instruction 
rather  than  of  education.  The  most  profound  classictl  scholar, 
if  he  knows  nothing  of  science,  is  but  a  half-educated  man,  after 
att — a  boy  in  a  good  elementary  school  has  had  a  better  educa- 
tion. The  responsibility  rests  with  the  universities.  The  pub- 
lic schools  tell  us  that  they  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  universities  ;  the  preparatory  schools  ore  governed  by  the 
public  schooU  ;  thence  the  tendency  to  specialiie  the  education 
of  boys  from  the  very  beginning  of  school  life. 

The  question  of  teachers  is  a  vital  one,  and  the 
training  discussed  related  principally  to  those  who 
are  to  teach,  or  are  already  occupied  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  danger  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Thomson  is  that  the  teacher  who  deals  with  nature- 
study,  instead  of  being  organically,  may  only  be 
coercively,  interested  in  his  work.  Where  real 
teaching  from  nature  takes  place  in  secondary 
schools  at  the  present  time  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  due  to  enthusiasts,  and  these  are  the  life  of 
numerous  school  field-clubs.  The  urgent  need  for 
qualified  inspectors  for  all  kinds  of  schools  was 
another  point  alltiJed  to. 

School  museums  and  local  museums  as  supple- 
mentary to  out-door  nature-study,  and  the  useful 
school  work  in  the  class-room  for  which  it  forms  a 
basis,  were  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse 
and  Mr.  H.  Coates  respectively. 

Miss  Gurney  gave  an  account  of  the  work  of 
girls'  secondary  schools,  as  illustrated  principally 
by  those  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company. 
Mrs.  Franklin  rightly  claimed  that  much  good  work 
in  nature-study  is  the  result  of  home  inliuence. 
Among  special  subjects  of  interest  in  connection 
with  nature-study  work,  "  Trees  "  were  discussed 
by  Mr.  John  Evans,  "  Plant  Life"  by  Mr.  Scott 
Elliott,  "Geology "by  Professor  Grenville  Cole, 
"School  Rambles"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cowliam,  and 
"School  Gardens"  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Hooper,  "The 
Relation  of  Nature-study  to  School  Work  and  to 
the  Home"  occupied  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  Dr.  Bick- 
more,  of  New  York  Natural  History  Museum, 
gave  demonstrations  of  his  Methods  of  Visual  In- 
struction. "The  Teacher  as  an  Observer"  antl 
his  proper  attitude  were  treated  by  Miss  Mary 
Simpson  and  Principal  Hall  respectively,  while 
the  Work  of  Urban  Schools  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
H.  Major  and  that  of  County  Councils  by  Mr. 
Macan. 


He&ning  of  "Mature-itudy."— It  would  probably  remove 
much  petplenily  if  it  were  generally  understood  that  when  we 
speak  nf  the  study  of  nature  wc  restrict  the  term  "nature"  lo 
living  things,  plants,  animals,  insect:,  and  their  environmeni, 
lo  the  exclusion  of  things  that  are  lifeless.  Ag.iin,  the  term 
"  study"  in  this  connection  implies  something  more  than  mete 
passive  observation.  It  signifies  the  attitude  of  mind  of  one 
wlio  takes  an  intelligent  and  active  part  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
certain  kind  of  knowledge,  who  "  learns  by  doing,"  and  does 
not  rely  solely  on  the  second-hand  information  that  may  be 
derived  from  books  and  lectures. — A.  G.  Lcgard. 
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THE  SCHOOLS'  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  CORK 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

SOMEONE  has  cynically  remarked  that  the 
chief  function  nowadays  of  an  industrial  exhi- 
bition is  to  form  an  excuse  for  al  fresco  enter- 
tainments. Time  was  when  "  the  long  laborious 
miles "  of  the  Crystal  Palace  were  acclaimed 
as  the  dawn  of  the  golden  age,  when  swords 
should  be  turned  into  the  most  modern  reaping- 
machines,  and  each  man  "  tind  his  own  in  all 
men's  good,  and  all  men  work  in  noble  brother- 
hood." That  millennial  vision  is  still  far  away, 
and  we  have  grown  chillier.  We  no  longer  raise 
the  song  of  praise  because  manufacturers  of  all 
nations  send  specimens  of  their  work  to  a  common 
centre  in  quest  of  medals.  In  France,  according 
to  Mark  Twain,  few  men  escape  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Is  there  any  artificial  product  that  has 
escaped  decoration  at  modern  exhibitions  ?  They 
all  seem  to  end  in  a  shower,  if  not  of  gold,  of 
at  least  silver  and  bronze.  At  the  Cork  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  however,  the  medals  are 
still  things  of  the  future,  and,  though  man  has 
abundantly  supplemented  the  attractions  provided 
by  nature,  and  has  catered  well  and  wisely  for  the 
wants  of  pleasure  seekers,  the  main  function  of  the 
exposition  is  neither  medal-giving  nor  fele-^W\ng. 
It  is  an  industrial  exhibition  with  an  educational  mo- 
tive, intended  to  illustrate  the  industrial  revival  in 
Ireland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  indicate  the  lines 
along  which  tliat  movement  may  best  advance. 
Whilst  the  whole  Section  organised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland  forms  one  vast  object-lesson,  the  Schools' 
Exhibit  furnishes  an  ocular  demonstration,  of 
peculiar  interest,  of  the  possible  results  of  the 
application  of  science  and  art  to  the  material  re- 
sources of  Ireland.  The  Department  is  the  central 
authority  for  technical  instruction  in  Ireland.  The 
progress  and  success  of  its  schemes  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  people  at  large  understand 
their  exact  object  and  appreciate  the  value  of  tech- 
nical education  in  all  its  phases.  Three  objects, 
accordingly,  have  been  aimed  at  rn  the  Schools' 
Exhibit : 

(i)  To  bring  under  the  notice  of  committees, 
managers  and  teachers  some  of  the  results  of 
technical  instruction,  showing  as  far  as  possible 
the  material  conditions  under  which  that  instruc- 
tion is  given,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  work 
done. 

(2)  To  produce  a  living  object-lesson  of  the  kind 
of  mstruction  in  science  and  manual  work  in  wood 
which  is  now  given  in  Ireland  in  day  secondary 
schools  as  part  of  the  Department's  first  year's 
programme. 

(3)  To  give  an  illustration  of  suitable  equipment 
and  apparatus,  and  to  afford  local  authorities 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  kinds  and 
qualities  of  apparatus,  models,  casts,  &c.,  which 
educational-supply  firms  are  now  producing  for  the 
use  of  schools. 

To  attain  the  first  aim,  a  collection  of  some  of 


the  results  of  technical  instruction  in  Irelai 
elsewhere  has  been  secured  through  the  ass 
of  schools  in  Ireland,  England,  Scotland, 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Belgiu 
should  be  mentioned  here  that,  as  a  rule,  n( 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  a  display  of  w 
of  photographs  from  Irish  schools,  for  it 
have  been  premature  to  hold  up  to  public  e 
tion  the  results  of  work  so  recently  begur 
exception  is,  however,  made  in  the  case  of  s 
of  art,  especially  the  Belfast  Municipal  Tec 
Institute,  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  School  < 
and  the  Cork  School  of  Art.  Moreover,  thi 
out  the  exhibit  may  be  found  excellent  photof 
of  Irish  primary,  secondary  and  technical  s 
and  training  colleges,  and  examples  of  woi 
shown  from  several  Irish  technical  school 
eluding  the  Pembroke,  Kevin  Street  (Di 
Blackrock  and  Kingstown  Technical  Schools 

In  arranging  the  exhibited  "works,"  the 
classification  is  adopted,  the  exhibits  being  gr 
as  far  as  practicable  under  the  following  hea 
(i.)  Primary  Schools,  such  as  the  National  Si 
of  Ireland  ;  (ii.)  Secondary  Schools,  generally  I 
in  Ireland  as  Intermediate  Schools ;  (iii.)  To 
Schools,  including  Schools  of  Art  and  Doi 
Economy  Schools  ;  and  (iv.)  Training  ColUgi. 

The  photographs  and  "works"  exhibitec 
been  arranged  in  some  thirty  divisions, 
official  catalogue  contains  a  description  of  th 
tents  of  each  division  as  well  as  an  alpha! 
index  of  each  school,  with  cross-referenc 
the  stands  and  stalls,  and  Mr.  Toppin,  th 
partmental  official  in  charge  of  the  Secti 
always  ready  to  give  visitors  any  further  inf 
tion  which  they  may  require. 

The  exhibit  from  primary  schools  has  beei 
fined  to  views  of  school  buildings  and  exam[ 
liand-and-eye  work,  of  drawing,  and  of  cr 
instruction  in  wood  and  metal.  Some  very 
rural  schools  are  represented,  e.g.,  Corrie  S 
Isle  of  Arran,  Scotland,  as  well  as  some  < 
largest  schools  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  ^ 
of  the  Leeds  School  Board,  illustrating  dif 
phases  of  school  life,  forms  an  especially  iot 
ing  exhibit,  and  many  of  the  specimens  of  dri 
and  woodwork  are  very  creditable.  An  inten 
set  of  water-colour  sketches  of  Irish  pr 
schools  of  a  century  ago  is  shown  on  one  < 
screens,  and  some  specimens  of  the  modern 
of  the  National  Board  of  Education  are  exhi 
Occasionally  there  may  be  seen  good  examp 
the  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  primary  sc 
with  that  of  evening  classes  or  of  technical  sci 
such  as  the  exhibits  from  the  Burslem  S 
Board  and  the  Wedgwood  Institute,  Bui 
The  buildings  erected  by  managers  of  volu 
schools  in  England,  the  counter  part  oft  he  deno 
tional  schools  of  Ireland,  are  shown  by  pi 
those  of  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Mary's  Sc 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  being  of  sped; 
terest. 

Secondary  schools  are  mainly  represent< 
photographs  of  buildings  and  by  examples  of 
ing  and  design,  and  of  manual  instruction  ia 
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and  metal.     The   exhibits   from    Irish    secondary 
schools  consist  chiefly  of  photographs  and  draw- 
ings, and,  in  some  cases,  of  specimens  of  woodwork 
am  schools  where  the  Department's  first  year's 
Durse  of  manual  instruction   has    been    followed 
during  the  past  year.     The  exhibit  from  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers'    Schools,    Cork,   also   illustrates  a 
progressive  system  of  handwork,  consisting  of  com- 
plete courses  in  paperwork  (for  children  of  six  or 
Mven),  brick-work,  wire-work,  cardboard   model- 
ling  and    stencilling.     As    regards    English    and 
Scotch  schools,  the  examples  of  drawing  and  de- 
sign from  Arbroath  High  School  and  of  wood-work 
and  metal-work  from   Bablake  School,  Coventry, 
are  particularly  good,  whilst  the  George    Heriot 
Hospital  School,  Edinburgh,  has  sent  a  very  com- 
plete exhibit. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Section  is  that  many 
ofthe  exhibits  from  both  secondary  and  technical 
schools  are  accompanied  by  the  drawings  from 
which  they  were  made,  a  fact  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  utility  of  the  exhibit.  Thus,  the  admira- 
tion a  visitor  naturally  feels  at  the  sight  of  the 
magnificent  wrought-iron  table-lamp,  shown  by 
the  West  Bromwich  School  of  Art,  is  increased 
when  he  inspects  the  original  design,  for  a  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  lamp  enables  him  better  to 
appreciate  the  educational  value  of  such  work. 

The  technical  schools  occupy  most  of  the  stalls, 
and  photos  of  technical-school  buildings  are  shown 
on  the  screens.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
hring  home  to  committees,  managers,  and  teachers 
'mental  picture  of  a  first-class  technical  college. 
The  photos  from  the  Royal  Salford  Technical  In- 
stitute and  the  diagrams  and  dimensioned  plans  of 
llie  German  Technical  High  Schools  in  Brimswick 
ud  Hanover  give,  however,  a  good  idea  of  build- 
'Bgs;  whilst  the  varied  character  and  liigh  quality 
»lthe  instruction  is  indicated  by  many  of  tlie  ex- 
bibits,  such  as  the  designs  of  the  Glasgow  and 
of  Scotland  Technical  School  for  roof-truss, 
-.'irder,  box-girder,  and  steel  column ;  the 
splendid  book  of  drawings  from  the  Berlin  Build- 
ing Construction  School;  the  electrical  and  horo- 
loRical  apparatus  of  the  Northampton  Institute, 
London ;  the  confectionery  of  the  Borough  Poly- 
lechnic,  London  ;  and  the  leather  work  of  Herold's 
;  'utitute. 

Among  so  many  good  exhibits  it   is,  perhaps, 

"'-^•nus    to   particularise,   but,  as   regards    Irish 

-,  the  silver  work  and  modelling   from    the 

[iiin  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  the  wood-work 

metal-work  from   the   Pembroke   and    Kevin 

keet  Technical  Schools,  the   lace  designs  from 

Tk,  and  the  textile  work  from  Belfast  are  cer- 

nly  deserving  of  note. 

regards   English    and    Scotch    exhibits,    the 

ndon  County  Council's  schools  show  some  very 

'ejatiful  sp>ecimens  of  metal-work,  printing,  illus- 

^ling,    and     bookbinding ;     whilst    the    pottery 

.fork  from   Hanley  and   Burslem,  the  cake  orna- 

Dtation  from  the  Borough  Polytechnic,  London, 

stained  glass  from  Glasgow,  the  bookbinding 

jom  the  Acton  and  Chiswick  Schools  of  .'\rt,  the 

enamelling  from  Birmingham,  and  the  plumber's 
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work  from  several  Scottish  and  English  centres, 
have  attracted  much  notice.  Herold's  Institute, 
Bermondsey,  has  sent  a  remarkable  leather  exhibit, 
showing  raw  hides  in  different  stages  of  prepara- 
tion, the  various  leathers  made  from  ox-hide,  and 
samples  illustrating  the  staining  and  dyeing  of 
leather. 

Domestic  Economy  Schools  and  Training  Col- 
leges are  represented  mostly  by  photographs,  but 
the  Liverpool  School  of  Cookery  has  also  sent 
specimens  of  work  and  syllabuses  which  illustrate 
the  development  of  domestic  science  education  from 
1837  to  the  present  time. 

Two  excellent  exhibits  are  shown  by  the  Co- 
ventry Municipal  Technical  Institute,  and  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Department  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds.  The  former  has  sent  specimens  of  ribbon- 
weaving  by  students,  drafted  and  woven  from  their 
own  designs,  and  the  exhibit  from  the  latter  in- 
cludes pattern-books  containing  dyed  samples  of 
woollen  cloth  and  calico  from  the  experimental 
dyehouse,  a  model  of  the  dye-bath  used  for  experi- 
mental dyeing,  samples  of  wool  in  its  natural  con- 
dition, a  selection  of  dyed  samples  showing  a  variety 
of  fast  colours,  photographs  of  the  Clothworkers' 
Textile  Industries  Department,  notebooks  illustra- 
tive of  the  lecture  courses,  examples  of  students'  ex- 
perimental work  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  designs 
for  textiles,  &c. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Schools' 
Exhibit  is  one  which  is  perhaps  more  of  a  com- 
mercial than  an  educational  nature,  viz.,  the 
boot-making  section  from  the  Crawford  Technical 
Schools,  Cork.  Very  elaborate  boot-making  inachi- 
nery  has  been  set  up  in  the  Main  Hall,  and  is 
constantly  worked  by  some  twenty  apprentices 
from  the  Crawford  School,  who  carry  out,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  visitors,  the  complete  craft  of  boot- 
making.  Each  boot  takes  about  twenty  minutes 
to  complete,  and  in  the  process  passes  through 
some  dozen  hands. 

With  the  second  object  in  view,  namely,  to  pro- 
duce a  living  object-lesson  of  the  kind  of  instruction 
in  science  and  manual  work  in  wood  now  given  in 
Ireland  in  day  secondary  schools,  as  part  of  the 
Department's  first  year's  programme,  a-  full-size 
model  laboratory  of  the  composite  type,  completely 
equipped  for  twenty  pupils,  and  a  workshop 
similarly  equipped  tor  twenty  boys  engaged  in 
manual  work,  have  been  fitted  up  and  form  the 
central  features  of  the  exhibit.  The  apparatus 
for  the  laboratory  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Philip  Harris  and  Co.,  at  their  own  expense;  the 
workshop  benches  have  been  supplied  on  loan  by 
Messrs.  Booth  Brothers,  of  Dublin,  and  the  tools 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Department  from  the 
same  firm. 

In  both  the  laboratory  and  workshop,  demon- 
strations of  part  of  the  Department's  programme 
are  given  three  times  a  week  by  pupils  of  the 
Christian  Brothers'  School,  Our  Lady's  Mount, 
Cork,  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Rev.  Brother  J.  D.  Burke.  These  demon- 
strations take  the  form  of  practical  work  ;  thus,  in 
the   laboratory   the    boys    may   be    required,   for 
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instance,  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
certain  substance.  They  carry  out  the  operations 
in  view  of  the  visitors,  and  note  down  the  results 
which  they  have  obtained  in  their  note  books, 
which  are  then  inspected.  In  the  workshop,  a 
plan  is  drawn  of  the  work  set  in  each  demon- 
stration. The  boys  then  measure  the  wood 
according  to  the  precise  scale  indicated,  and  carry 
out  the  operations  required.  An  additional  interest 
is  given  to  the  work  by  arranging  the  design  so 
that  whilst  the  work  of  each  boy  is  complete  in 
itself,  it  forms  part  of  a  larger  object  the  production 
of  which  is  dependent  ufKDn  the  accuracy  of  each. 
All  these  operations  are  carried  out  under  the  eyes 
of  the  visitors,  and  the  presence  of  strangers  does 
not  seem  in  any  way  to  distract  the  pupils,  so  great 
is  the  enthusiasm  which  they  display  in  their 
work. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  demonstrations 
have  attracted  much  attention,  and  that  they  have 
proved  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
Exhibition.  As  the  Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett, 
Vice-president  of  the  Department,  remarked  in  a 
recent  speech,  "It  is  worth  a  journey  to  Cork  to 
see  the  radiant  benevolence  of  Brother  Burke's 
countenance  as  he  and  his  colleagues  preside  over 
his  little  band  of  youthful  Irish  students  in  the 
model  school-workshop  and  school-laboratory. 
These  lads  may  be  seen  there  unravelling  the 
elementary  mysteries  of  science,  and  preparing  to 
take  part  with  trained  hands  and  observant  eyes  in 
the  work  of  a  new  Ireland." 

The  large  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
interiors  and  exteriors  of  schools  and  plans  of 
floors  have  been  brought  together  in  order  that 
school  authorities  may  see  the  character  and  design 
of  school  buildings,  and  may  study  the  equipment 
of  class  rooms,  laboratories,  and  workshops,  and 
from  measured  drawings  make  notes  for  future  use. 
With  the  object  of  helping  committees  in  equipping 
their  schools,  the  Department  has  brought  together 
a  complete  exhibit  of  the  apparatus,  models,  &c., 
which  educational-supply  firms  are  producing  for 
the  use  of  schools. 

Very  many  of  the  exhibits  are  worthy  of  a 
detailed  description,  but  probably  enough  has 
been  already  said  to  indicate  how  thoroughly  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  Cork  Exhibition  has 
been  seized  to  bring  home  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
the  methods  and  objects  of  the  educational  policy 
of  the  Department.  All  interested  in  education 
should  see  the  exhibit,  the  most  complete  and 
interesting  schools'  exhibit  that  has  been  gathered 
together  lor  many  years. 


TliBRB  is  a  wide  difference  between  what  education  is  and 
what  it  should  be.  If  every  school  and  college  ihroughout  the 
country  were  closed  to-morrow,  it  would  probably  effect  some 
negative  good  within  an  appreciable  measure  of  time,  and  it 
would  certainly  abolish  much  positive  barm  that  is  l>eing  un- 
ceasingly produced  by  the  present  methods  of  instruction.  If 
nn  cfTort  be  made  to  develop  the  faculties  of  each  individual, 
then  it  is  better  to  leave  them  alone  to  develop  un  their  own 
account. — Harold  E.  Gorsl. 


THE  STUDY  OF  CHILDHOOD.' 
By  P.  A.  Harnett,  M.A, 

MANY  of  us  are  parents.     Between  alt 
tions  of   aduiiration  of   our  offspring  j 
fear  of  them,  we  spend  a  good  deal  of  tj 
in    providing   for    them.       It    may   even   be  i 
(though  people  not  parents  may  refuse  to  belij 
it)  that  very  few  but  parents  know  what  the  p 
session   of   children   costs,    of  what   children  i 
capable,  and  how  much  thought  is  necessary 
their   behalf.        Mr.    Herbert  Spencer,   atistel 
philosophical,  may  well  denounce  parents  for 
preparing  themselves  for  parental  functioDS. 
has   reason.      But    the    nature   of    things   foi 
on  us  many  tasks  for  which  we  have  to  fit  otirsel 
tx  post  facto,  so  to  speak  ;   and  even  a  philosop 
who  has  no  arrows  in  his  own  quiver  may  not 
get  that  many  practical  and  serviceable  instil 
come,  like  milk  to  the  mother,  to  parents  as  si 
whatever  they  read  and  to  whatever  societies  t 
do  not  belong.     Not  a  little  of  the  Child  Study 
called  is  apparently  stimulated  by  the  feeling  I 
nothing  can   be  predicated  of  children  till  it 
been  set   out   on  squared  paper ;   which  is  fa 
nately  not  true,  for  parents  would  else  be  in  t 
bad  case. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  confen 
held  by  the  British  Child  Study  Association 
Hampton  Wick  is  full  of  suggestion,  interspel 
with  some  exceedingly  debatable  matter  exefl 
fying  both  right  and  wrong  ways  of  "  studyil 
children.     It  is  worth  careful  reading.     Soin 
the  Associated  Students  are  themselves  paretf 
and  others  of  their  number  have  such  extensi 
and   {jeculiar   knowledge  of    the  objects  of  tb 
solicitude  that  when  they  speak  we  must,  «i 
niily,  remove  our  fingers  from  our  ears. 

The  Chairman,  Sir  James  Crichton  Brov 
magnum  tt  venerabih  nomtn,  sounded  the  note  of  a 
tion  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  from  hi 
There  must  be  no  forcing.  Precocity,  he  tells  i 
where  it  is  not  a  symptom  of  disease,  is  a  signO 
low  type  of  organisation.  True  ;  a  potato  cool 
too  qtiickly  is  a  poor  thing.  But  what  v/e  want 
know  is  not  merely  that  precocity  is  premattai 
but  how  to  fix  approximately  the  line  that  tna 
early  and  unstable  development  in  human  befl 
from  development  not  too  early  to  be  stabli, ' 
human  beings  can  arrive  early  at  great  powers 
live  the  average  term  of  life  without  physical 
mental  distress,  then  welcome  early  highly-ol 
nised  development,  Mr.  Nordau  and  Sir  James  I 
withstanding.  To  be  sure,  where  physical 
mental  distress  shows  itself,  the  sensible  tra 
spares  his  oil  and  his  toil,  and  goes  easy.  I 
perfectly  true  that  "  high  evolution  is  late  ci\ 
tion,  and  that  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  b 
and  of  civilisation  the  period  of  dependence  of 
spring  on  parents  is  gradually  lengthened  out,*' 


>  British  Ctiild  Sindy  Aiaoculhxi,     PfOc«cdiaci  at  a 
Child  SluJjr  belli  at  Noriiiaialicid,  Hampton  Wick,    a;  fpu    (S:xc«l 
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n  is  not  high  because  it  is  late ;  and  Sir 
•ould  surely  not  have  us  lengthen  this  period 
:ndence  in  the  interests  of  "  high  evolu- 
\nd  ....  what  is  this  period  ?  Any- 
pull  his  dial  from  his  poke  and  say,  It  is 
o'clock  ;  hut  we  want  to  know  how  to 
1  Greenwich  time  and  to  set  our  machinery 
un. 

y,  then,  the  study  of  childhood  which  Sir 
lemands  is  a  very  good  thing  ;  only  let  it 
jrgotten  that  he  wants  it  well-directed  and 
d.  He  insists  that  it  must  be  serious ;  it 
t  convert  trivialities  into  statistics  ;  it  must 
•ely  collect  curiosities.  It  is  much  to  be 
:hat  all  who  approach  this  delicate  business 
lave  some  psychological  training,  and  this 
)r  the  purpose  of  learning  how  hard  it  is  to 
racticable  inferences  from  psychological 
in  because  they  will  get  much  direction 
Sometimes  the  child-study  paraded  to  the 

trivial,  and  sometimes  it  deals  with  ordi- 
;es  as  if  they  were  abnormal.     It  is  an  un- 

fact  that  the  observation  of  morbid  cases 
most  valuable  light  on  the  conditions  of 
IS  well  as  of  disease;  but  the  solitary  and 
id  enquirer  tends  to  mistake  the  one  for  the 
Nor  is  it  without  significance  of  the  pre- 
ion  of  many  professed  students-of-children 

Association  held  its  meeting  at  an  Institu- 
foted  to  the  study  of  mental  defects.  In 
le  precedence  given  to  "  child-psychology  " 
)sychology  sometimes  set  before  teachers 
a  serious  nuisance.  Before  we  come 
:hildren,  we  ought  certainly  to  learn  what 

about  the  mental  and  moral  processes 
ealthy  adult.  No  serious  psychologist,  for 
,  would  follow  the  amateur  who  sees  in- 
e  warning  of  grown-up  piggish  gluttony  in 
mmy  because  his  eyes  sparkle  at  sight  of  a 
tart.  (And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
'osco  was  the  only  villain  I  ever  heard  of 
ed  fruit-tarts.)  The  road  to  Gehenna  is 
ith  the  hap-hazard  psychologies  of  theolo- 
idents-of-children,  to  whom  the  child  was 
in  adult  de-moralised,  and  not  merely  an 
lised  person.  As  Mr.  Holman  most  wisely 
.,  often  "in  our  infant  schools,  in  our  kin- 
n  methods,  we  are  dealing  with  the  normal 

as  though  they  were  defective." 
study  has  a  good  case,  but  it  is  not  made 
ly  unsound  argument.  To  have  been  a 
d  to  have  had  children  is  of  more  service  in 
upation  than  an  encyclopaedia  of  psycho- 
"here  is  no  parity  between  this  reasoning 
argument  propounded  as  parallel  by  a 
eaker  {quam  honoris  causa  ttomiiw)  thus :  "  I 
d  eyes  all  my  life  and  been  familiar  with 

of  them,  and  therefore  I  know  all  about 
"  The  eye  is  an  organ  directly  employed 
IS  information,  and  rarely  (in  ordinary  folk} 
itself ;  children  (goodness  knows !)  are  per- 

scrutinised  by  their  elders  and  have  even 
)wn  to  obtrude  themselves  on  notice  when 
\f  would  have  been  satisfied  on  easier  terms. 
ot  see  our  eyes,  and  we  do  see  our  children. 


And  the  use  of  "self-conscionsness"  as  equivalent 
to  "  consciousness  "  is  hard  to  pardon. 

When  Dr.  Kimmins  calls  down  reprobation  on 
the  Heedless  Parent,  he  says  no  more  than  is  right. 
But  one  may  fear  that  his  child-study-in-the-home 
might  possibly  lead  to  fussy  interference  in  some 
respects,  and,  in  others,  out  of  excessive  fearfulness, 
deprive  children  of  such  discipline  of  effort  as  they 
can  undergo.  Why  wilt  not  Dr.  Kimmins  "  say 
one  word  in  advocating  the  desirability  of  intro- 
ducing anything  in  the  form  of  regular  instruction 
at  an  early  age  "  ?  "  Instruction,"  word  or  thing, 
is  a  sort  of  bogey  ;  we  are  becoming  hypnotised  by 
it.  You  begin  to  "instruct"  the  babe  that  has 
strength  enough  to  grab  your  extended  finger.  His 
regular  meals  are  instructing  him  ;  Dr.  Kimmins 
knows  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  discipline  an 
infant  to  regular  feeding  times  ;  and  that  is  instruc- 
tion. Hear  Sir  James  Crichton  Brown  himself  on 
this  point.  The  first  moment  of  life  is  the  most  instruc- 
tive of  any  when  it  is  under  the  control  of  a  series  of 
successive  agencies.  Herbart  himself  could  not  have 
stated  more  positively  his  opinion  that  there  is  no 
education  without  instruction.  Instruct  as  much  as 
you  like  on  this  side  of  physical  or  mental  distress. 

Mr.  Holman  hits  a  naii  on  the  bead.  "  The 
ordinary  activities  of  the  child  will  at  least  supply 
sufficient  data  for  all  the  great  and  broad  and  sub- 
stantial investigations  that  we  must  first  make." 
So  far  as  Child-Study  has  results  to  show,  it  has 
produced  them  by  work  that  might  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  Novum  Organon  ;  its  sole  drawback 
is  that  it  cannot  use  the  methods  of  crucial  experi- 
ment. It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  play  with  souls, 
"  conscious  "  or  "  self-conscious."  But  unostenta- 
tious accumulation  and  careful  scrutiny  of  plain 
facts  may  help  the  honest  empiricist  considerably. 
The  admirable  investigations  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Pro- 
fessor Earl  Barnes,  though  they  do  not  perhaps 
tell  us  much  that  wise  teachers  have  not  divined, 
certainly  help  to  fortify  them  in  their  work. 

To  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  Child-Study,  if  it 
is  to  be  profitable,  must  conform  to  scientific  stan- 
dards ;  it  must  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  trick  or 
new  "  method."  First :  a  real  psychological  train- 
ing is  necessary.  A  smattering  of  psychology  im- 
poses on  the  unwary  victim  the  illusion  that  he  can 
proceed  deductively  ;  and  he  straightway  makes  un- 
warrantable inferences  from  what  he  thinks  he  sees. 
Next :  observations  must  cover  a  large  ground. 
They  must  be  observations  of  many  children. 
Enumeratio  simplex  calls  for  a  multitude  of  par- 
ticulars. If  the  observer  is  pre-occupied  with  but 
one  or  a  few  children,  he  is  certain  to  be  misled 
into  conclusions  on  too  slight  a  basis.  He  will  not 
know  how  many  of  the  phenomena  which  he 
chronicles  are  common  to  children,  and  how  many 
(if  any)  are  abnormal.  He  will  not  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees.  Finally :  observations  must  not 
only  cover  a  large  ground,  but  they  must  also  be 
checked  by  close  observation  of  some  individual 
children  apart  from  the  crowd.  The  observer  will 
otherwise  attribute  to  every  child  what  may  be 
common  but  not  universal,  nor  even  general.  He 
will  not  see  the  trees  for  the  wood. 
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TWO    SCIENCE  -  BOOKS    FOR    THE 
LIBRARY. 

DR.  THORPE'S  volume'  of  historical  essays 
is  very  welcome  on  two  grounds.  First, 
because  the  essays  themselves  are  delight- 
ful ;  secondly,  because  the  historical  side  of  che- 
mistry has  been  much  neglected  in  schools,  where 
it  has  been  crowded  out  by  the  demands  of  exami- 
nation syllabuses,  and  because  their  appearance 
enables  us  to  draw  attention  to  this  neglect,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  recommend  a  really  readable 
book  well  fitted  to  the  powers  of  the  more  inter- 
ested boys,  admirably  suited  for  use  as  a  prize- 
book,"  and  sure  to  be  in  great  demand  in  tiie 
library.  School  librarians,  we  know,  are  apt  to 
look  askance  at  science  books — "  They  so  soon  get 
out  of  date."  This  is  a  science  book  which  will  not 
get  out  of  date. 

Dr.  Thorpe  is  deeply  interested  in  the  group  of 
great  thinkers  and  workers  who  founded  modern 
chemistry,  and  accordingly  his  volume  opens  with 
six  essays  in  which  he  brings  vividly  before  us  the 
picturesque  figures  of  Boyle,  Priestley,  Scheele, 
Cavendish,  Watt  the  engineer,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  fathers  of  chemistry,  and  Lavoisier,  who 
perished  in  the  French  Revolution.  These  are 
followed  immediately  by  a  reprint  of  his  cele- 
brated address  to  the  Chemical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  in  1890  on  the  subject  of 
M.  Berthelot's  book,  "  La  Revolution  Chemique," 
in  which  that  eminent  chemist  had  claimed  for 
Lavoisier  a  greater  share  in  the  discoveries  which 
dignified  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
than  was  generous  or  even  fair  to  our  eminent 
fellow-countrymen,  Priestley,  Cavendish  andjames 
Watt.  In  the  subsequent  essays  Dr.  Thorpe 
discourses  on  Faraday,  Graham,  Wohler,  the  dis- 
coverer of  aluminium,  and  the  lifelong  friend  of 
Liebig ;  on  the  early  struggles  and  subsequent 
successes  of  Dumas,  on  the  work  of  Kopp,  Victor 
Meyer  and  Cannizaro,  and  on  that  of  Dmitri 
Ivanowitsh  Mendeleeff,  the  great  Russian  cliemist 
whose  heroic  mother — the  mother  of  seventeen 
children — finding  herself  suddenly  charged  with 
the  duty  of  providing  for  a  disabled  husband  and 
her  large  family,  established  a  glass  works  at 
Tolx)lsk,  and  managed  it  with  such  success  that, 
after  starting  her  elder  children,  she  was  still  able 
to  give  Dmitri,  the  youngest  and  greatest,  the 
advantage  of  an  education  at  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

This  book  will  delight  all  who  study  chemistry 
seriously.  They  may  not  learn  many  new  facts, 
but  they  will  do  better.  They  will  learn  that  to 
read  a  text-book  or  even  to  repeat  other  people's 
experiments  is  not  to  be  a  chemist.  We  hope  that 
many  of  Dr.  Thorpe's  readers  will  not  only  learn 
the  true  road,  but  follow  it. 

The  second  book'  under  notice  belongs  to  a  very 

•  "  bnn  in  HiMorical  Oiemiiirjr."    By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  C.B.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.    sfin  pp.     (MactniUan.)    13^.  net. 

•  *' Th«  Principle*  of    Inorganic    Cbenii*try.'     By   Wilhelm    Ostwald  ; 
ItamlaCcd  by  A.  Finillay,  M.A.    768  pp.    (Macmillan.)    t8s.  net. 


different  type.  It  is  a  book  for  the  stude 
has  already  made  some  progress,  and  is  suff 
advanced  to  be  ready  to  follow  the  latest  al 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  great  men 
lives  and  labours  are  the  theme  of  Dr.  T 
volume. 

The  reader  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
strict  division  of  modern  chemical  books  inti 
which  are  descriptive,  and  those  which  t; 
chemical  theory,  Tnay  be  a  little  surprised 
to  find  much  in  Dr.  Ostwald's  book  that  is  f; 
to  every  one  who  is  ready  to  study  such  a  « 
that  now  before  us.  But  it  must  be  remei 
that  the  author's  object  is  not  simply  to  i 
information,  nor  even  to  bring  forward 
theory,  but  rather  to  familiarise  his  readei 
the  new  ideas  about  the  nature  of  ch 
reactions  and  with  the  language  in  which 
are  expressed,  and  with  the  application  ol 
ideas  and  of  this  terminology  to  facts  whic 
long  been  familiar.  It  will  then  be  seen  tl 
book  is  wisely  constructed  for  its  purpose  of  i 
more  familiar  to  many  the  results  of  the  lab 
Horstmann,  Willard  Gibbs,  van't  Hoff,  An 
and,  we  may  add,  of  Ostwald,  in  relayii 
foundations  of  chemistry. 

Dr.  Ostwald's  book  will  be  most  helpful  t 
who  need  a  systematic  treatise  on  pure  cht 
on  modern  lines,  and  to  those  who  are  anx 
re-study  the  data  of  chemistry  with  the  aid 
conceptions  that  have  been  introduced  ii 
subject  by  the  modern  physical  chemists. 

W. , 


SEVEN    ROMAN    STATESMEN 

SINCE  Plutarch,  we  know  the  value 
biographical  treatment  of  history,  an 
is  need  to  remind  scholars  and  stiidei 
great  men  count  for  much  in  the  world,  esj 
in  such  periods  of  change  and  chaos  as  t 
years  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Mr.  Oma 
attempts  to  show  the  effect  of  the  men 
below  on  the  history  of  their  country ;  he  c< 
succeeds  in  producing  a  definite  impression 
personality  and  of  achievement  (or  failure)  i 
case.  Whether  the  picture  be  true  or  d< 
something  to  have  such  an  impression  ;  il 
the  memory  wonderfully,  and  app>eals  I 
sympathy  as  well  as  the  intellect.  It  is,  p 
not  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  si 
appear  to  be  crude,  one  might  almost  say  i 
sionist ;  for,  we  take  it,  the  book  is  addr« 
our  old  friends  in  the  •'  higher  forms  of  sc 
or  the  general  reader  (so  wc  should  infe 
from  notes  and  style),  and  these  would  not 
ciate  delicacy  of  touch.  There  is  no  mil 
the  picture  of  Tib.  Gracchus  as  a  fanatic, 
ends   were   foolish   and  unstatesmanlike,  I 


1  '*Seven  Roman  Statesmen  of  the  Later  Republic. "  The  GrM 
Crauu<,  C-\to,  Pompey,  Oeur.  By  Charles  Otnaii,  M.X.  Will 
and  Illustratioiu.    (Arnold.)    348  pp.    fc.  
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"means  worse  than  his  ends;  "  of  Caius  Gracchus, 
more  ambitions  and  revengeful  than  patriotic ; 
and  of  their  mother,  who  appears  as  a  terrible 
prig.  So  with  the  rest :  all  are  distinct,  but  all 
are  in  some  degree  exaggerated,  or  the  more 
delicate  shades  in  their  characters  elude  Mr. 
Oman.  He  is  happiest  with  Sulla,  whose  picture 
seems  to  us  to  be  very  truthfully  drawn.  Crassus, 
Mho  by  most  readers  of  histories  is  remembered 
by  his  greed  and  his  last  overthrow,  is  shown  to 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  military  capacity 
who  failed  because  somebody  had  to  fail  before 
Romans  could  defeat  Parlhians;  he  is  shown  to 
luve  been  prince  of  wire-pullers,  his  money-getting 
ooiy  a  means  to  that  end.  Pompey's  honesty, 
his  real  capacity  and  his  limitations,  all  are  well 
brought  out.  Cato  comes  out  as  the  most  credi- 
table picture  in  the  gallery,  and  Caesar  is  the 
worst.  Poor  Caesar !  Mr.  Oman  will  have  none 
of  Cjesar ;  he  is  only  magnanimous  because 
that  suits  his  purpose ;  he  is  a  great  military 
genius,  it  is  true,  but  his  real  part  is  the  mob- 
leader  and  Mohock.  Amongst  his  other  pertinent 
parallels  from  later  days,  ^Ir.  Oman  might  have 
remembered  Henry  V. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Oman 
IS  not  an  ideal  biographer.  We  must  now  cull 
attention  to  his  faults  of  style.  We  regret  to  see 
alack  of  good  taste  which  leads  him  now  and  then 
to  make  a  foolish  joke  (just  suited  to  the  "upper 
farms  of  schools ")  and  to  use  flippant  collo- 
juialisms,  or  even  American  slang  ("  platforms  " 
lad  "planks"  are  out  of  place  in  the  Forum); 
'squatter  ''  may  pass  as  really  a  different  tiling 
ttxn"  settler,"  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  "  guerilla  " 
jp.  253)  for  a  partisan  soldier  ?  The  daily  papers, 
w  know,  have  been  calling  the  Boers  "  guerillas." 
Kit  that  really  might  be  left  to  the  daily  papers. 
rben  the  allusive  epithet  is  as  common  here  as  in 
iWd ;  the  whole  book  is  overloaded  with  epithets. 
Mr.  Oman  frequently  repeats  himself,  almost  in 
liesame  words  (compare  pages  i8g  with  264,  118 
*ith  122,  114  with  123).  The  brief  introduction 
lad  one  short  chapter  interposed  show  that  the 
Ijcok  is  meant  to  be  read  continuously.  With 
Hnsdtutional  questions  Mr.  Oman  is  more  at 
Wae ;  his  accounts  of  the  real  efTect  of  the 
Eitacchan  legislation  and  of  Sulla's  reforms  are 
^toellent.  But  the  book  is  interesting  for  all  its 
pttits ;  and  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  the 
lal  reader  and  the  higher  forms  of  schools. 


pieral 

ILoii 
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olmutering. — There  is  no  profession  which  is  so  apt, 
'ottdsed  faithfully,  itj'mpathctically,  and  tenderly,  to  broaden 
Mcfaaiacter  »nd  enlarge  the  spirit.  A  man  who  goes  to  be  a 
IfcolniaMer  with  the  expectation  of  having  to  discharge  pre- 
iBftcd  duties  and  afterwards  to  till  his  leisure  time  as  clieer- 
Hf  as  he  may  suddenly  wakes  up  to  find  himself  in  the  grip  of 
I  Unds  of  problems  ;  he  finds  himself  bound,  like  Gulliver, 
■id  all  kinds  of  Liliputian  chains.  The  little  people,  who 
>■  11  first  sight  to  he  all  so  much  alike  in  tastes  and  character, 
Irediwtaic  human  beings  with  hearts  and  idiosyncrasies. — A. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY.' 

THIS  volume  in  the  "American  Teachers' 
Series,"  edited  by  Dr.  James  E.  Russell,  of 
Columbia  University,  is  a  further  addition 
to  the  large  number  of  pedagogical  treatises  made 
in  America  which  the  British  teacher  cannot  well 
do  without.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
written  by  a  single  author  on  uniform  lines,  and 
being  equipped  with  good,  select,  up-to-date  biblio- 
graphies. These  bibliographies,  like  the  rest  of 
the  book,  deal  with  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
history  ;  and,  though  they  do  not  contain  prices, 
they  usually  give  the  names  of  both  the  American 
and  the  British  publisher. 

Professor  Bourne  divides  his  work  into  two  parts 
of  almost  exactly  equal  length.  The  first  deals 
with  the  "Study  and  Teaching  of  History,"  the 
second  with  the  "  Course  of  Study."  The  latter 
part  is  likely  to  be  less  useful  here  than  in  the 
United  States,  for  it  assumes  the  existence  of  what 
we  have  not  yet  attained  here,  a  definite  but  flexible 
course  of  study  in  history,  correlated  with  other 
subjects.  Still  it  contains  useful  book-lists  and 
hints  on  special  periods  wliich  will  help  the  man 
in  the  British  class-room  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
growing  number  of  books  to  which  the  syllabus- 
framer  of  the  future  may  profitably  turn  for  sug- 
gestions. 

The  first  part  of  Professor  Bourne's  work,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  almost  everywhere  of  direct 
practical  value  to  the  class  teacher.  After  sketch- 
ing the  different  conceptions  of  history  which  have 
prevailed  at  different  periods,  he  turns  to  consider 
how  the  subject  is  used  as  an  instrument  of  educa- 
tion in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Not  until  he  has  laid  his  foundation  in  this  review 
of  the  actual  practice  of  the  past  and  the  present 
in  the  study  and  teaching  of  history  does  he  turn 
to  consider  the  value  of  history.  Then  he  gives 
an  extremely  wise  and  temperate  chapter  on  the 
aim  of  teaching  civics,  sketches  an  ideal  pro- 
gramme in  history,  points  out  the  kind  of  facts 
which  are  most  useful  for  school  purposes,  and  the 
kind  of  books  where  they  may  best  be  studied,  and 
describes  the  difTerent  so-called  methods  of  teaching 
history,  concluding  with  a  chapter  on  the  source- 
method.  Here  Prof.  Bourne  seems  to  us  to  strike 
the  just  mean  between  those  who  cling  to  the  dull, 
old  delusion  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  history  by 
getting  up  a  condensed  text-book,  and  those  who 
cherish  the  charming  illusion  that  if  you  fling  a 
child  into  a  library  of  "  sources,"  or  plant  him  in 
front  of  a  "  source-book,"  he  will  emerge  a  trained 
historian.  A  short  extract  from  this  chapter  will 
illustrate  the  general  sanity  of  Prof.  Bourne's  book: 
"  Teaching  history  is,  after  all,  a  work  of  interpre- 
tation. Its  aim  is  to  reveal  to  the  pupils  a  world 
of  which  they  possess  only  scattered  and  vague 

impressions The    shortest    route    to 

the  historical  attitude  of   mind  is,  therefore,   not 

>"Tbe  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics  in  the  Elementary  anil  the 
Secondary  School.  By  Henry  E.  Bourne,  B.A.,  aD.  x.-Hs^SPP' 
(Longmans.)    5s.  net. 


the  source-method — although  this  may  be  a  means : 
it  is  by  reading  the  great  masters  of  historical 
interpretation,  the  creators  of  modern  historical 
literature." 


PRINCIPLES    OF    CLASS    TEACHING.' 

THIS  is  really  a  book  to  be  read.  It  abounds 
in  evidence  of  much  learning  (notified, 
mostly,  in  a  thoroughly  inartistic  way,  by 
foot-notes) ;  it  is  often  wise  (sometimes  with  a 
gravity  that  suggests  eggs  and  one's  grandmother) ; 
it  is  not  without  wit  (often  successfully  disguised 
in  a  style  derived  partly  from  Jena  and  partly 
from  Chicago) ;  and,  without  any  qualification,  it 
is  sincere  and  honest  always,  the  fruit  of  a  fine 
enthusiastic  spirit. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Findlay  has  let  nothing 
in  the  pedagogic  way  pass  his  gates  without  taking 
toll  of  it ;  and,  as  he  insists,  his  new-fangled 
notions,  which  may  strike  the  stay-at-home  teacher 
as  "  mere  theory,"  are  in  almost  every  detail 
operating  somewhere  between  China  and  Peru, 
and  right  under  Mr.  Findlay's  interested  school- 
mastering  eye  whenever  it  surveys  mankind.  This 
is  indeed  a  great  recommendation.  In  matters  of 
education  we  are  generally  much  given  to  speaking 
all  at  once  and  listening  to  no  one  ;  but  Mr.  Findlay 
carries  his  scruples  so  far  that,  philosopher  as  he 
is,  he  has  a  good  word  for  the  humble  folk  who 
"  have  hitherto  adopted  methods  of  exposition 
which  are  frankly  empirical."  His  method  differs 
from  theirs  in  its  endeavour,  not  always  unsuccess- 
ful, to  bring  the  principles  of  class  teaching  into 
system.  It  is  no  fault  of  his  if  his  systematisation 
is  unlikely  to  commend  itself  as  a  whole  to  every- 
body ;  and  it  is  very  much  to  his  credit  (if  a  layman 
may  be  heard  in  court)  that  his  chapter  of  "  max- 
irns  "  and  his  chapter  of  "  hints,"  just  as  if  he  were 
himself  a  mere  empiricist,  are  the  best  in  his  book. 
Indeed,  the  wise  teacher  will  probably  disregard 
his  "  system  "  and  his  technical  terms,  and,  noting 
rather  the  sound  sense  of  his  practical  views,  with- 
out regard  to  their  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  psycho- 
logy or  what  not,  will  try  to  catch  something  of 
his  hopeful,  energetic  temper. 

He  rightly  leads  off  with  a  definition,  or  rather 
a  description,  of  education,  which,  accurate  but 
wordy,  gives  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Findlay's  music 
throughout.  He  tells  us  under  what  best  condi- 
tions the  class-teacher  influences  his  pupil  for  his 
pupil's  good.  He  adopts  the  familiar  German 
division  of  his  subject  into  Aim,  Control,  and 
Practice  of  Education,  and,  while  professing  to 
deal  and  actually  dealing  in  the  main  with  the  last, 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  en  parenthtae — no,  in  foot- 
notes and  other  spasms — on  the  two  former. 
When  we  get  him  on  to  Curriculum,  and  so  long 
as  he  is  clear  of  technical  terms.  Culture  Epochs, 


•  "  Prii>cipl«»  of  CUm  Teadiing."    By  J,  J.   Findlsy.     435  pp.  (Mac- 
■nilUn.)    51. 


Demands,  Pleas,  Apperception,  and  s^ 
full  of  suggestion.  For  instance,  hi^ 
differentiation  is  a  comparatively  cleari 
of  the  vexed  question  of  the  grading] 
practical  and  sensible.  When  he  b 
down  Curriculum  for  each  period  of] 
we  must  be  patient  with  him  awhile. 
Froebelian  enrage  ;  and  yet  it  is  to  oi 
his  cossetling  Infant  Training,  with  it! 
of  "  results,"  would  produce  prigs  and 
only  that  most  children  decline  to  be  i 
lous.  He  himself,  at  this  stage  of  his 
with  an  Abstract  Child  (how  very  likQ 
capital  letters  and  notes  of  excland 
not  with  the  perverse  imps  so  dear  and 

Let  every  bit  of  knowledge  be  put  to  M 
scription  which  leads  to  endless  futj 
worrying  at  the  obvious.]  He  [the  id 
story,  and  burns  to  tell  it  again  :  if  lie  tell) 
a  single  thread,  how  quickly  the  rest  tvili 
him  !  Then  he  will  act  the  story,  and 
about  it.  [Fancy  that!  as  they  say  in  S) 
He  wilt  paint  a  picture  of  the  flower  that  • 
the  beautiful  fairy,  and  he  will  search  fat' 
the  garden,  learning  all  he  can  about  its 
leaves.  While  doing  (his  he  will  commeii 
for  there  are  six  petals,  and  it  is  better  to  A 
to-day  and  in  bricks  to-morrow  ratJter  tk4 
fingers  into  a  counting  nuichine.  .  .  .  | 
''  common  school  subjects  " — reading,  writin 
much  longer  than  is  customary.  They  4 
spontaneous  interests  to  the  child:  tluy\ 
interests,  just  as  much  as  a  taste  for  beer  i 

taste For    all    ttecessary   m 

equipment  or  culture,  the  child  does  not  yt 
in  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic.  .  ,  I 
famous  hill-side  in  Thuringen,  where  FroebJt 
of  the  happy  title  "Kindergarten,"  there  oj 
glass  hoiues,  but  the  winds  of  the  mountaim 
sun,  the  winter  frost,  all  play  their  part  1 
ti/here  child  and  flower  bloom  side  by  side. 

Or  we  may  choose  a  song,  "  The  Snot 
can  be  acted  as  a  kindergarten  "  game." 
Little  white  snowdrop 
fust  waking  up. 

The  bell  of  the  snowdrop  is  the  signal  i 
wake  up  all  the  other  flowers  of  spring-tinti 

The  last  citation  is,  indeed,  a  type 
riously  sentimental  manufacture  of  irf^ 
ciations,  which,  if  they  are  not  positive^ 
and  in  the  truest  sense  "  unscientifid 
tainly  no  more  useful  than  the  three  I 
a  Kindergarten.  The  whole  chapta 
these  passages  occur  is  less  distinguis| 
sense  than  any  other  in  the  book. 

When  we  have  safely  accompanied 
out  of  the  Children's  Garden  (for  it  is  < 
a  Child  Garden),  it  is  hard  to  disagr^ 
He  writes  no  more  like  a  German  Kind 
but  like  an  English  schoolmaster  and  a  J 
Thereafter,  if  no  account  is  made  of  "' 
terms,  he  is  all  profit  to  the  reader, 
is  most  suggestive  in  his  treatment  of 
which  shows  that  he  has  done  diffic 
ardua  ad  astra. 
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We  cannot  part  with  Mr,  Findlay  without  wish- 
Tg  him  a  better  style  and  more  English.  He  will 
ay  "  commence  "  when  he  means  "  begin  "  ;  he 
■ccupies,  or  "admits,"  or  "  adopts"  innumerable 
•  stand-points " ;  once,  at  least,  he  positively 
.peaks  of  "  Rolsinson,"  and  means  not  Leech's 
Robinson,  but  Defoe's  Crusoe,  if  you  please,  who 
las  been  degraded  to  become  a  "  type  "  for  Ger- 
nnan  pedagogy.  To  what  base  uses  .  .  .  1 
Yet,  with  all  its  faults,  and  they  are  hard  to  bear, 
Mr.  Findlay's  book  is  a  real  book.  It  is  laboured  ; 
it  is  long  ;  it  has  no  distinction  of  manner  ;  but  it 
is  full  of  meat.  The  "  educationist,"  if  he  reads  it, 
will  read  it  only  once,  and  he  will  say  in  his  heart 
There  is  no  Pedagogy  ;  but  teachers  who  are  keen 
wll  read  it  twice,  and  be  twice  blessed. 


THE     .\DVANTAGES     AND     DISADVAN- 
TAGES  OF   HOLIDAY  COURSES.' 

^By  J.  W.  LoNGSDON,  M.A. 
Surrey   County   Council   SchooU. 

Holiday  courses  for  teachers,  in  whatever  subject  they  may 
ht  held,  are  at  present,  both  as  regards  their  origin  and  their 
practice,  little  more  than  a  makesbirt.  They  belong  to  a  iran- 
liiionil  period.  During  recent  years  somewhat  sudden  and 
apected  demands  have  been  made  upon  the  teacher — 
■ndi  which  be  cannot  meet  without  further  study.  To 
lify  himself  for  the  additional  task  he  has  only  the  school 
17s  in  which  to  work.  So  we  find  that  a  man  or  woman 
k  desires  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  his  or  her  mental  equipment  can 
tdays  find  a  holid.-iy  course  in  whatever  subject  he  or  she 
I  desire. 

Bt  it  is  of  courses  for  teachers  in  modem  foreign  languages, 
I  particularly  in  the  French  tongue,  that  it  is  proposed  here 
ttieat.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  slow  but  sure  movement  of 
protest  against  the  grammar-and-diclionary  method  of 
doling  with  a  modem  foreign  language  had  gained  enough 
farce  to  make  the  English-bred  French-master  stir  uneasily  in 
bi>  seat  and  ask  himself  if  he  ought  not  to  know  something  of 
the  country  the  language  of  which  he  professed  to  teach.  It  is 
>o  unquaiioned  fact  that  ten  years  ago  the  French  master  in 
ttie  majority  of  smaller  middle-class  schools  did  not — if  he  were 
u  Englishman — possess  any  knowledge  of  French  life  ;  nor  did 
ti{  attempt  to  deal  with  his  subject  as  with  a  living  language. 
For  him  the  establishment  of  holiday  courses  in  French  towns 
«u,  and  is,  a  disiinct  boon.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  statistics  on 
ttiii  subject,  but  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
dui  during  the  last  eight  years  at  least  2,000  teachers  of  French 
ki»t  visited  these  holiday  courses — teachers  who,  or  most  of 
*hom,  at  any  rate,  would,  but  for  the  opportunities  thus  oRered, 
I've  remained  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  life  of  the 
fttncb  nalioQ. 

This  may  seem  too  sweeping  a  condemnation  of  our  teachers 
«f  French.  lam  speaking  of  the  smaller  middle-class  schools. 
It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that,  especially  in  the  larger  or  richer 
Xbocis,  these  criticisms  do  not  apply.  Nowadays  a  well- 
ttlaoited  man  must  have  some  acquaintance  at  least  with 
freoch.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  term  "  well-educated  "  is 
•0!  eterywherc  deserved  among  teachers.  I  will  give  one 
nample  of  ignorance,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  case  is  by  no 
Dcaiu  exceptional.     Some  eight  years  ago  I  visited  a  country 

^  Abridged  fttMn  a  paper  read  at  the  Conference  or  the  Tcachcn'  Guild 
*  al  liie  CoUcgs  of  Preceptors  in  January,  1902. 
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grammar-sch.iol.  I  heard  the  French  master  give  a  lesson. 
The  boys  translated  a  French  readin(>  Ixjok  into  English,  but 
did  not  read  the  French  aloud.  When  the  translation  was 
ended,  the  master  proceeded  to  ask  gramtuar  questions  on  the 
piece  read.     This  was  the  form  they  took  :  — 

Question  :  What  does  the  second  word  in  the  first  line  come 
from? 

Answer  :  v,  0, 1,  r. 

Q.  :  What  is  the  future  of  »,  »,  1",  r  ? 

A.  :    (-',  t,  r,  r,  a,  i. 

Not  a  single  word  of  French  was  heard  throughout  the  whole 
lesson.  It  is  true  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion  the  master  so 
far  forgot  his  timidilyas  to  pronounce  a  French  word  in  my 
hearing.  He  nfked  me  some  tjuestions  about  the  word  he 
called  "koik'*  {ijuotfiie}.  Fortunately  it  was  written  on  the 
blackboard,  so  I  was  able  to  grasp  his  meaning.  Thnt  man,  I 
regret  to  say,  is  still  teaching  French,  and  he  has  not  been  to  a 
holiday  course.  So  there  is  still  occasion  for  further  effurl  on 
the  part  of  the  committees  of  management  to  spread  more  widely 
their  beneficent  net. 

We  ate  all  agreed  that  the  proper  way  to  teach  a  modern 
language  to  young  beginners  is  to  train  the  ear  to  understand  and 
the  tongue  to  repeat  the  foreign  sounds,  to  train  the  eye  to 
associate  the  visible  object  or  its  pictorial  representation  with 
the  spoken  word,  and  to  train  the  mind  to  think  in  the  foreign 
language.  And  most  of  us  know  that  the  chief  hindrance  to 
the  introduction  of  an  oral  method  is  the  want  of  teachers  who 
have  a  sufiiciently  fluent  acquaintance  with  the  language.  The 
difficulty  is  felt  none  the  less  keenly  in  a  larger  school  with  one 
qualified  French  master.  There  seems  to  be  a  tradition  amongst 
headm.isters  that  any  man  can  take  lower-form  French.  And 
the  lower-form  master  himself  has  no  objection  to  this  ;  but  he 
wiil  not  take  sixth-form  or  even  (iflh-form  French  composition. 
Consequently  the  French  master  has  to  give  all  his  lime  to  the 
higher  classes,  watching  with  sorrow  the  evil  methods  of  his 
colleagues,  but  knowing  the  impossibility  of  urging  reform  upon 
men  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  or  speaking  the 
foreign  language.  That  children  should  understand  and  speak 
within  the  limits  of  a  simple  vocnbul.iry  is  the  first  object  to  be 
aimed  at.  Those  who  teach  beginners  must,  therefore,  be  able 
to  speak  the  language  in  question. 

Let  me  give  two  more  instances  to  show  the  need  of  reform. 
A  teacher  known  to  me  who  prepares  boys  for  examination  in 
what  is  called  French  conversation  strictly  impresses  this  piece 
of  advice.  Make  up  yout  mind  in  English  what  you  are  going 
to  reply  to  the  examiner's  question,  and  then  translate  it 
into  French.  So  the  examiner  watches  and  waits  with  eager 
intensity  while  the  candidate  forms  with  his  lips  the  English 
phrase,  and  painfully  brings  it  out  word  by  word  in  something 
that  he  hopes  is  French.  In  a  school  I  once  visited  I  found 
two  periods  a  week  given  lo  French  conversation.  This  was 
how  it  was  worked.  The  girls  bad  a  book  of  phrases,  English 
and  French  in  adjacent  columns.  A  page  of  these  was  learnt  by 
heart  as  prepiration.  The  books  were  then  clo.«ed  and  the 
nustress  read  a  phrase  in  English,  and  expected  the  correspond- 
ing French  phrase  in  reply.  I  was  assured,  in  all  seriousness, 
that  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the  girls  this  was  the  only 
practical  method  of  teaching  French  conversation. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  in  my  opinion  a  large 
number  of  teachers  of  French  have  an  insufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  spoken  language,  and  therefore  that  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  go  lo  France  for  the  holidays  at  least,  if  Ihey 
cannut  afford  to  do  so  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Holiday 
courses,  though  a  temporary  expedient,  do  perform  a  most 
uselui  and  necessary  work.  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I 
am  guilty  of  exaggeration.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  very  con- 
sideiable  progress  that  has  of  recent  years  been  made  in  the 
elficieacy   of  modern-language    teaching — a   progress   towards 
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which  Ihe  holiday  courses  have  themselves  contributed.  The 
man  who  to-day  applies  for  the  post  of  French  master  must 
show  that  he  has  made  some  serious  study  of  the  language,  and 
(hat  he  has  spent  some  lime  abroad.  But  in  my  criticism  I 
have  in  mind  two  sorts  of  masters— those  who  were  appointed 
before  the  present  conditions  were  exacted  and  those  who  are 
appointed  as  general-subject  masters,  and  who  teach  French 
without  having  special  qualifications  for  so  doing.  When  I 
repeal  that  even  to-day  there  are  numbers  of  teachers  in  middle- 
class  schools  who  are  not  conversant  with  and  yet  have  (o  teach 
the  French  language,  I  am  simply  slating  a  fact  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

We  are  agreed,  then,  that  holiday  courses  are  a  necessity. 
How  (ar,  we  may  then  consider,  do  the  holiday  courses  in 
the  French  language  now  existing  meet  the  reasonable  demands 
of  the  students  attending  ihern  ?  There  are,  it  were  idle  to 
blink  the  fact,  shortcomings  in  the  present  system  of  organisa- 
tion and  control.  From  the  discussion  that  will  follow  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  commillee  of  management  may  receive  many 
useful  hints.  Should  the  final  control  be  vested  in  a  French 
committee  or  in  an  English  one  ?  How  far  should  the  time  of 
the  students  be  occupied  with  classes  and  lectures  ?  How  is  it 
best  possible  to  secure  opportunities  for  conversation  in  French  ? 
How  far,  if  at  all,  can  English  conversation  be  prevented  or 
prohibited?  These  are  some  of  the  points  on  which  we  should 
like  criticism  and  helpful  suggestion. 

Pulling  aside  Ihe  case  of  the  roan^or  woman — who  can 
spend  a  year  or  more  abroad,  let  us  consider  the  possibilities  for 
the  teacher  who  has  only  the  holidays  at  his  disposal.  He  has 
these  alternatives.  He  may  live  in  an  hotel.  In  this  case,  unless 
he  has  an  exceptional  faculty  for  making  acquaintance,  he  will 
get  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  speaking  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage ;  and  none  at  all  unless  he  already  possess  a  certain 
Huency.  The  I'renchman,  whether  he  be  lablt  il'/iile  or  ca/f 
acquaintance,  whether  he  be  hotel  porter  or  shopkeeper,  will 
not  long  listen  to  the  halting  wuids  of  the  beginner  in  French 
before  he  replies  to  him  in  English.  For  a  man  yet  unused  to 
French  conversation  this  first  method  is  almost  entirely  un- 
productive. The  second  plan  is  to  live  in  a  boarding  house. 
Of  these  there  are  plenty.  But  except  in  the  rare  case  where  a 
friendship  may  be  made  with  a  son  or  daughter  of  the  family  who 
has  some  leisure,  life  in  a  boarding-house  is  even  less  productive 
of  good  than  life  in  an  hotel  or  cafi.  The  third  course  open 
to  the  teacher  is  to  live  as  the  only  guest,  or  as  one  of  two  or 
three  guests,  in  a  French  family.  Find  your  ideal  French 
family,  and  this  is  the  ideal  method  of  spending  your  holiday 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  language.  These  aie  the  essential 
conditions.  The  members  of  the  family  must  be  pleasant  and 
willing  to  talk.  They  must  have  some  leisure  and  must  take 
trouble  for  Ihe  entertainment  of  their  guest.  They  must  intro- 
duce him  into  society,  and  take  him  about  to  theatres,  and  the 
like.  If  one  can  get  a  personal  introduction  lo  such  a  family  all 
is  well.  But,  for  the  most  pan,  people  arc  not  willing  lo  run  the 
risk  of  having  a  disagreeable  visitor  lor  the  sake  of  the  few 
weekly  francs  of  profit  that  can  be  made.  The  family  willing  lo 
take  the  guest  for  the  sake  of  the  money  is  not  usually  able 
lo  give  the  advantages  that  are  required. 

1  come  lo  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  who 
wants  lo  spend  his  holiday  in  studying  Fiench  had  best  join 
a  holiday  course.  The  objection — frequently  raised— that  the 
very  Aumber  of  Ihe  English  people  who  are  thus  associated 
mililatcs  against  the  opportunities  of  speaking  French  is  an  un- 
sound one.  Tlie  facts  arc  entirely  the  other  way.  Let  us 
consider  what  ihe  facts,  as  I  lake  them  to  be,  rially  are.  The 
expected  arrival  of  some  fifty  or  hundred  English  visitors 
produces  a  certain  pleasurable  feeling  of  interest  and  excite-  j 
mcnl.     The   town,   or   thai   section   of  it   concerned,  is  in   a   | 


hospitable  mood.  The  inhabitants  are  prepared  lo  show  thei^^ 
selves  and  their  city  to  Ihe  best  advantage.  Famihcs  which 
ordinary  circumstances  would  never  think  of  taking  ttoardo^ 
will  gladly  receive  meml>ers  of  the  party  as  paying  gue^^^ 
Excursions,  conferences  and  entertainments  are  oigaiii»^«^ 
A  fillip  is  given  to  social  activities.  This  is  largely  ihe  rc^s^ 
of  the  very  numbers  that  some  critics  urge  as  a  disadvantage.. 

In    a    holiday    course    there   will    he    naturally    lectures 
classes.     These  may  be  and  sometimes   are   exceedingly  ^^^ 

It  is  not  eaiiy  lo  tind  an  interesting   lecturer   at    every  st 

corner ;  nor  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  make  himself  interc:^  -»>- 
when  he  is  talking  lo  an  audience  only  partly  familiar  ^. 
his  language.  Bui  even  taking  the  gloomiest  view — tn-^:^  ^l 
reality  is  often  quite  cheerful — the  time-table  provides  ,v. 
the  student  may  listen  to  or  talk  French  for  three  hours  c»a  g,- 
mornings  a  week.  .\dd  to  this  two  hours  of  conversation  , 
mealtimes,  for  the  Frenchman  loves  lo  sit  and  cbal  om 
his  wine  or  coffee,  and  the  student  may  have  five  hours  < 
French  a  day.  This  estimate  is,  of  course,  the  minimum.  Bull 
the  man  who  travels  alone  will  not  get  anything  like  fivehoiuti 
a  day  in  which  he  can  listen  to  and  speak  the  foreign  toogue-f 
And  besides  this  minimum  of  five  hours  the  eager  studet 
can  readily  get  two  or  three  moic.  Myself  I  would  be 
martinet.  The  effort  of  listening  lo  an  unfamiliar  langui 
is  no  .small  one  ;  and  the  recreation  of  a  little  conversation  «i^ 
one's  fellow-countrymen  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  permissible. 

But  it  is  essential  that  the  members  of  the  course  should  pr 
pare  themselves  lo  make  ihe  best  use  of  their  time.  Tk^* 
subjecl-maller  of  the  lectures  rnunt  \ie  studied  befoiehaB'^' 
Continued  reading  and  writing  must  go  along  with  the  c<»^C 
verstition.  The  way  in  which  most  Englishmen  have  appU^0 
themselves  to  language-study  tends  to  make  ihem  dislruil  t  9^ 
evidence  of  their  own  ears.  A  word  or  phrase  must  be  seen 
print  und  its  construction  understood  before  il  can  be  at* 
used.  Therefore  vocabulary  must  be  acquired  from  bool 
The  student  who  comes  prepartd  and  tries  lo  make  good  use  ^ 
his  opportunities  will  not  go  away  disappointed.  The  man  «r^ 
has  never  had  any  French  speaking  will  seem  lo  gain  but  lit  *'< 
fluency  from  his  first  month  ;  but  he  will,  at  any  rate,  havr 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  French  people;  and  if  he  j 
for  a  second  visit  his  progress  will  prol>ably  surptisc 
Some  precautions,  of  course,  are  necessary. 

As  to  the  control  of  the  holiday  courses,  it  is  besi,  in 
opinion,  to  leave  as   much  as  possible  to  a  French  commitC 
of  management.     Each  year  makes  this  easier,  as  the  reqi>i« 
menis  of  English  students  beconie  belter  undeislood.     In  i 
lo  the  criticism  that  llie  courses  arc  not  serious  enough,  I  wo 
say  this :  in  the  holidays  no  teacher  ought  lo  be  asked  toKn 
for  more  than  four  or  five  hours  a  day  at  the  most. 

There  are,  il  is  Iruc,  certain   disadvantages  connected  < 
holiday  courses  ;  but— except  in  rare  cases — these  disadva 
are   still    more    strongly    felt    by    teachers    who   adopt  aSf  < 
the  alternative  methods  of  spending  their  holidays  in  Fnnotl 
The  advantages  of  holiday  courses  are  certainly  appreciaU 
a  large  number  of  teachers,  both  men  and  women.      I  ha^i 
word  more.      I  have  spoken  of  holiday  courses  as  a  leA|l 
expedient.     It   is   true   that   they  are  so.     But  under  slifh))] 
altered   conditions   they  may,  and  I    hope  will,    become  pt* 
manenl.     The  French  teacher  of  the  immediate  future  will  ■ 
doubt  prepare  himself  for  his  work  by  a  prolonged  residea 
abroad.     But  nothing  is  lost  more  easily  than  fluency  in  tp 
and  purity  in  accent.     For  all  teachers   of  French,  peifa 
visits    to     France    are    a    necessity,    and    when    Ihe 
temporary  and  elementary  character  of  the  gatherings  has  l« 
changed,  there  will  still  exist  a  wide  and  useful  field  uf  work  f«l 
the   organisers  of  holiday  courses  in  France,  GcfUMny,  Sp 
and  Italy. 


t  »^ 
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1.AR  ERRORS  IN  METEOROLOGY 
AND  GEOGRAPHY.' 


I  and  Rainfall. — An  examine  or  the  persistence  of 
i  idea  thai  the  presence  or  absence  of  forests  has  an 
ipon  the  amount  of  rainfall.  Some  keen  observer  lung 
ted  the  fact  that  forested  regions  enjoyed  a  heavier 
•n  those  not  forested,  and  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
til  was  produced  by  forests,  and,  as  a  corollary,  that 
nl  of  forests  diminished  the  rainfall.  Looking  over 
fe  found  many  treeless,  desert,  and  semi-desert  regions, 
Hth  instanced  them  as  frightful  exaniples  of  the  result 
wastefulness  in  destroying  the  forests.  Prominent 
fcse  examples  are  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Ihe  Iberian  Peninsula,  Italy,  northern  Africa,  and 
|ch  are  often  quoted  as  favourite  illustrations  of  man's 
>  of  climate  by  his  destruction  of  the  forests. 
f  to  this  charge  man  can  certainly  plead  not  guilty. 
psers  had  possessed  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
itimate  and  the  conditions  which  modify  it,  they  would 

I  at  once  that  the  geography  uf  this  Mediterranean 
t  present  conAguration  of  the  land  and  water,  and  the 
iwindi  are  such  as  to  give  it  a  light  rainfall — foiesu  or 
[  Furthermore,  a  knowledge  of  physiography  would 
|lt  them,  in  corroboration  of  the  above,  that  the  arid 
Id  conditions  now  existing  must  have  existed  for  many 
i  if  not  millions,  of  years,  for  the  mountains,  clitTs,  and 
^e  such  as  are  carved  only  in  arid  regions,  are  not 
iinuisl  climate,  and  these  forms  have  nut  been  made  in 
Fhe  situation  is  simply  that  the  cart  has  been  placed 
(  horse.  Want  of  rain  prevents  the  growth  of  trees; 
^es  does  not  prevent  rain.  This  position  is  geneially 
^ong  physical  geographers,  but  the  majority  of  the 

II  reverse  cause  and  effect. 

I  and  Floods. — A  persistent,  widespread,  and  well- 
)or  is  the  belief  that  floods  in  American  rivers  are 
|]  more  frequent  than  formerly,  and  that  this  is  due  to 
lal  of  forests  from  their  drainage  areas.  Every  great 
Bes  another  flood  of  editorial  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
f  the  elTect  that  roan,  by  clearing  away  forests,  has 
ihe  flood  height  of  streams,  and  correspondingly 
\  the  low  water-flow. 

ibbable,  although  it  has  not  been  proved,  that  Ihe 
(  land  by  cutting  away  Ihe  forests  and  undergrowth 
I  Ihe  regimen  of  streams,  increasing  their  flood  height 
li&hing  Ihe  flow  at  low  stages.  In  other  words,  water 
kins  or  evaporates  mure  rapidly  from  bare  ground  than 
|id  which  is  covered  with  trees  or  other  forms  of  vege- 
bt  where  the  forests  are  cut  away  the  land  is  seldom 
it  is  cultivated,  or  quickly  becomes  covered  with 
^ch  hold  ihe  water  quite  as  effectively  as  forests. 
in  fact,  however,  is  that  the  floods  in  American  rivers 
Iter  or  more  frequent  now  than  in  Ihe  post.  The  Ohio 
I  instance,   has    been   gauged   continuously   for   many 

P'hese  gaugings  show  no  appreciable  change  in  regi- 
vec  changes  m.\y  have  been  made  in  the  forest  cover 

Ion  of  Fiords. — In  the  school  geographies  we  are 
i  the  fiords  of  the  coast  of  Norway,  those  deep  gorges 
d  by  the  sea,  are  proof  tbit  the  coast  has  been  sinking. 
I  such  canyons  be  cut,  it  is  asked,  unless  at  the  time 
pnsuuction  they  were  above  sea  level }  "But  to-day, 
t£t  of  Alaska,  we  see  just  such  canyons  in  course  of 
below  sea  level.    On  this  coast  are  scores  of  glaciers 


try  Mr.  Henry  Gannett  to  tb«  ButUtin  of  the  Anterican 
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travelling  in  gorges,  which  near  their  lower  ends  are  many 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Muir  Glacier, 
where  its  front  meets  the  sea,  is  over  eight  hundred  feet  thick, 
six  hundred  feet  of  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
this,  like  all  other  glaciers,  is  constantly  carving  its  bed  deeper. 
The  Norwegian  floids  were  cut  by  glaciers,  and,  probably, 
while  the  sea  and  land  were  at  the  same  respective  levels. 
The  coast  of  Norway  may  be  sinking,  but  its  fiords  are  not 
evidence  of  it. 

Climate  and  Ocean  Currents. — Other  familiar  errors  con- 
cern climate  still  more  directly.  The  well-known  mild  climate 
of  the  northwest  coast  of  America  is  commonly  atlribuled  10  the 
balmy  influences  brought  lo  it  by  the  Japan  Current  ;  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  influence  upon  the  west 
coast  of  Europe,  and  the  cold  climate  of  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  is  attributed  to  the  supposed  current  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  hugging  this  coast. 

Th)t  these  expUnatioos  du  not  explain  will  be  realised  after 
reflection.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  Japan  Current,  however 
warm  it  may  be  when  it  leaves  the  Tropics,  retains  any  appre- 
ciable excess  of  heat  after  a  journey  of  six  thousand  miles  in 
northern  latitudes  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  trace  of  this  current 
reaches  the  shores  of  North  America,  its  force  being  entirely  lost 
thousands  of  miles  to  the  westward.  There  is  nothing  left  but 
the  merest  drift  of  the  surface  water  before  the  prevalent  west 
wind. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  the  condition  is  much  the  same.  The 
Gulf  Stream  loses  its  velocity  and  disappears  as  a  current  long 
before  the  British  Isles  are  reached.  That  the  cold  climate  of 
ihe  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  is  caused  by  an  Arctic 
current  close  inshore  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
such  current  along  this  coast. 

Winds  and  Ocean  Currenta. — There  is  probably  no  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  the  physical  life  of  the  earth  which  has 
been  the  object  of  greater  misconceptions  than  the  currents  of 
the  sea.  The  maps  of  the  school  books  ate  covered  with  lines 
and  arrows,  indicating  currents  in  every  conceivable  direction, 
every  temporary  drift  of  surface  water  reported  by  navigators 
having  apparently  been  recorded  as  a  current. 

The  system  of  oceanic  currents  is  very  simple  :  a  drift  of  water 
towards  the  equator,  a  current  along  it  flowing  westward  to  the 
land,  there  dividing,  flowing  north  and  souih,  and  dispersing. 

This  etjuatoriol  current  has  been  attributed  in  the  text-ljooks 
to  a  v.iriely  of  causes.  The  unequal  heating  of  sea  water  in 
different  latitudes  is  a  favourite  explanation.  This,  however, 
could  produce  currents  only  by  changing  the  volume  of  the 
heated  water,  and,  unfortunately,  if  the  water  under  the  equator 
were  appreciably  expanded  by  heat,  it  woulil  cause  currents  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  those  which  exist ;  we  should  find 
them  flowing  away  from  the  equator  mstead  of  toward  it. 

Another  explanation  given  is  the  increased  evaporation  in  the 
Tropics,  thus  lowering  the  .surface  of  the  water  and  causing  an 
inflow  from  norlh  and  south.  Were  this  of  any  appreciable 
magnitude  it  would  undoubtedly  cause  a  drift  of  water  lo  equa- 
torial regions,  but  there  would  be  no  corresponding  outflow, 
such  as  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Japan  Current. 

A  third  cause  assigned  is  the  diminution  of  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  sea  in  the  Tropics,  produced  by  the  heating  of 
the  atmosphere  and  its  cousei|uent  tarefaclion.  This  amounts  to 
a  fraclion  of  an  inch  in  the  barometric  column,  and  is,  therefore, 
a  small  matter.  Undoubtedly,  if  it  had  an  appreciable  efFect 
upon  Ihe  sea,  this  eflecl  would  take  the  form  of  a  slight  flow  of 
water  towards  the  equator ;  but,  when  equilibrium  was  thus 
established,  there  would  be  no  further  flow  toward  the  equator; 
not  would  there  be  any  flow  at  all  away  from  it. 

Still  another  cause  assigned  is  the  increase  in  density  of  the 
water  under  the  eijuator,  due  to  excessive  evaporation,  thus 
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increasing  the  saltness  of  the  water.     It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
effect  would  thus  be  produced  were  it  appreciable. 

The  true  cause  of  the  ocean  currents  is  sometimes  meotloned 
in  the  text-lxx>ks  ;  but  excepting  in  two  of  the  most  recent  ones, 
is  given  little  or  no  prominence.  The  initial  cause  is  the  trade 
winds.  Those  blowing  constantly  from  the  northeast  and  south- 
east induce  a  drift  of  the  surface  water  in  their  directions. 
These  two  drifts  meeting  near  the  equator  flow  along  it  west- 
wardly,  developing  into  a  well-defined  equatorial  current.  In 
the  Atlantic  this  current,  after  flawing  across  the  ocean,  im- 
pinges on  Cape  St.  Roque,  Brazil,  where  it  divides.  The 
smaller  part  turns  southward  and  skirts  the  coast  of  South 
America,  fading  out  near  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn.  The 
northern  and  much  the  larger  part  flows  through  the  Carribeao 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  gathering  strength  and  momentum 
in  the  narrow  passages  through  which  it  is  forced  by  the  body  of 
water  behind  it,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  through  the  Sirails  of 
Florida.  Here  in  the  open  sea  it  rapidly  widens,  shallows,  and 
loses  its  velocity,  and  in  the  middle  Atlantic  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  drift,  gradually  turning  southward  to  repeat  its  long 
journey. 

What  takes  place  in  the  Atlantic  takes  place  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  the  Pacific.  From  all  parts  ot  that  great  ocean 
within  the  Tropics  the  surface  water  is  driven  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  etjuator  by  the  trade  winds.  Along  the  equator  it 
flows  for  thousands  of  miles  in  a  great  current.  On  reaching  the 
land  it  divides,  and  the  southern  portion  subdivides,  lime  after 
time,  and  finally  is  lost  among  the  maze  of  islands  constituting 
Australasia.  The  northern  part  skirts  the  Japanese  Islands, 
gradually  turning  to  the  northeast,  as  it  gets  under  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  and  soon  disperses  in  the  great 
waste  of  waters  of  the  North  Pacific. 

These  are  the  great  oceanic  movements.  Thry  are  initiated 
by  the  winds,  and  their  course  is  modified  by  the  winds  and  by 
the  shores.  Besides  changing  the  courses  of  the  main  currents, 
the  shores  and  islands  divide  the  currents,  sending  ofl:  numberless 
little  minor  streams  of  water  in  various  directions. 

Inllnence  of  the  Ocean  on  the  Land. — The  land  absorbs 
heat  rapidly,  and  as  rapidly  cools.  Water,  on  the  other  band, 
is  heated  slowly  and  holds  its  heat  longer.  Moreover,  the  !>ea  is 
constantly  in  motion,  its  waves,  tides,  and  currents — especially 
the  latter— lending  to  create  a  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  mass.  In  consequence  of  all  these  conditions,  the  sea  has  a 
much  more  uniform  temperature  in  its  different  parts  and  at 
diflferent  times  than  the  land.  It  is  warmer  in  high  latitudes 
>nd  cooler  near  the  equator ;  it  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  summer.  It  follows,  further,  that  the  coasts  on  which  the 
prevailing  wind  is  from  the  sea  share  in  this  amelioration  of 
climate,  while  the  interior  of  continents,  and  coasts  on  which 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  land,  do  not  share  in  this 
amelioration  of  climate. 

Here  we  have  the  application  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 
On  the  northwest  coast  of  America  the  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  west,  from  the  sea,  and  they  bring  to  the  coast  the 
climate  of  the  sea,  which  is  warmer  on  an  average  through  the 
year  than  the  land,  and  also  much  warmer  in  winter  and  much 
cooler  in  summer.  The  coast  of  Euroiie  is  under  similar  con- 
ditions, while  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  of  northern 
Asia  is  under  reverse  conditions.  Here  the  prevailing  winds  siill 
being  from  the  west  come  from  the  land,  and  they  give  these 
coasts  a  continental  or  land  climate,  which  is  much  colder  in 
winter  and  warmer  in  summer.  As  was  stated  before,  the 
cold  climate  of  the  east  coast  of  the  United  Slates  has  been 
attributed  to  nn  arctic  current  flowing  close  inshore.  If  there 
were  such  a  current,  it  could  have  no  effect  upon  the  climate 
of  this  coast,  since  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west,  and 
could  not  bring  the  cold  of  the  sea  to  the  land. 
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By  the  Rev.  Canon  Steward,  M.A.( 
Principal  of  Salisbury  Training  College. 

Migration  of  Birds. — Students  may  nuke  a  sketi 
Europe  and  North  Africa,  showing  the  established  rou 
migration  flights ;  for  the  winter  migrants,  chiefly 
and  Waders,  will  begin  to  arrive  from  their  northerx 
places.  The  Swifts  have  started  for  South  Africa,  i 
martins  will  soon  follow,  with  the  Night  Jars,  Ri 
Shrikes,  Spotted  Fly-catchers  and  Turtle  Doves. 
still  met  with  in  cornfields.  Near  woods  the  Orel 
pecker's  undulating  flight  and  mocking  laugh  may  b 
Starlings  reappear  by  their  spring  nesting-places,  uti 
the  merry  note  of  spring,  but  a  monotonous,  ptaintire, 
cry.  Westell  ("  A  Year  with  Nature  ")  notes  four  seti 
uttered  by  the  Robin  at  this  season. 

Butterflies  and  Moths. — This  is  a  busy  month  fi 
larvaf  and  collecting  pupx.  It  is  possible  still  to  see  i 
Yellow  or  a  Camberwell  Beauty.  Three  of  the  Th 
nomos)  may  now  be  found,  as  well  as  Striped  Hawk  (I 
Wood  Leopard,  Brindled  Green  (on  tree-trunks),  C( 
Hawk,  Herald,  Epunda  Lichenea  (sea  coast),  D 
Lunar  Underwing  (Ivy),  Xanthea  F.,  Gold  Spot,  2 
Jour,  Sec 

Larva. — The  huge  caterpillars  of  the  Death's  H 
may  be  frequently  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato. 
Lady  (thistles).  Wood  White  (tufted  vetch).  Purple 
(willows).  Lime,  Privet  and  Poplar  Hawks  ;  C.  Bifldi 
Lobster  (beech  and  oak).  Red  Underwing  (willow  an 
&c.  m 

Search  for  pu/itr  should  be  made  this  oionth.'H 
specimens  may  be  secured  by  digging  with  a  ttowe 
fork  in  the  sod  at  the  base  of  such  trees  as  the  popli 
oak,  elm,  birch,  beech,  and  hawthorn.  A  critical,  t 
examination  should  be  made  of  the  soil,  bark,  moss 
leaves ;  many  of  the  cocoons  are  very  brittle,  and 
resemble  their  environment  as  to  defy  detection. 

Plant  Life. — The  Mints  are  now  in  flower,  as 
round-leaved,  spear,  pep)>erminl,  water,  meadow,  fii 
royal,  and  bergamot.  Wild  Basil,  Galeopsis,  Ladai 
ttan  (field  and  marsh) ;  Chenopodium  rubrum,  mui 
medium,  ficifolium  and  Botryoides  (Yarmouth,  I 
Ccraoiums,  sanguineum  and  purpureum.  Toad  Fl 
leaved  (East  Anglia)  and  repens.  Meadow  Saffroi 
pilosa  (heather).  Bearded  S.  John's  Wort  (Perth),  Ctei 
(Forfar),  Ladies'  Tresses  (chalk  hills).  The  rare  P 
small  Fleabane :  Erigeron,  Solidago,  Senecio  squalil 
Oxford  and  Bideford),  Centaurea  jacea  (Sussex) 
stitialis  (rare),  Slachys  germanica  and  ambigua.  i 
ramosa  (East  Anglia),  Diplotaxis  muralis,  Yerbascuf 
(Kent,  Cornwall),  Lobelia  urens  (heaths,  Devonshin 
or  Cuscuta,  Europcea  (rare.  Midlands,  Scotland), 
linum  (Ellesmere).  Bupleurum  tenuis  (East  Ao| 
nassus  palustris  (bogs,  north).  By  the  sea :  the  I 
Slock  (Wales),  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  Yellow  Horru 
Marsh  Mallow,  Koniger  maritimum  (Devon),  Lavati 
Mallow  (rocks,  S.S.W.),  Goldilocks,  Artemisia  ca 
Diotis  maritima  (S.  and  E.),  Euphorbia  poralias,  Gn 
Convolvulus,  Sea  Holly. 

J-'uHgi  are  now  very  plentiful.  Examine  and  cc 
Edible  Mushroom,  Fly  Agaric,  Slinkhoin,  Clnuil 
Hedgehog  Mushroom  in  damp  woods  :  the  Polypoc 
Stercum  and  others  on  lotteo  wood  of  old  stumps 
trees. 
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The  collector  of  the  minute  Alga  will  find  the  autumn  the 
•^e-st  time  for  Desmids  and  most  Diatoms,  for  which  ponds, 
.msches,  boggy  places,  and  the  stems  of  Sphagnum  may  be 
^s^rched.  As  the  evenings  grow  longer  he  may  wash  out  the 
(3>«cimens  and  prepare  for  the  cabinet.  The  Filamentous  Algae 
r»-aiy  be  mounted  for  the  herbarium  after  being  floated  on  to 
,-Cearine  paper  from  a  saucer  of  water  and  then  dried. 

Permanent  preparations  for  the  microscope  can  be  made  ;  but 
.tie  microscopist  will  observe  in  the  living  specimens  the 
liiflerent  methods  of  propagation,  the  ciliary  movements  of  the 
VoWox,  the  oscillating  movements  of  the  Oscillatoria,  and  the 
coUtion  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  Nitella  (Charucex). 

Students  of  Sea-waler  Algtt  should  obtain  from  a  friend  a 
fjaicket  of  them  from  the  seaside. 

Musts,  with  their  spore-box  and  its  operculum  and  calyptra, 
«»ai  well-repay  investigation,  the  peristome  in  particular  making 
a  good  study  for  the  microscope, 

folk-lore. — "  Plant  trees  at  Michaelmas  and  command  them 
logiow:  set  them  at  Candlemas  (Feb.  2nd)  and  entreat  them 
to  glow." 


THE   COMMITTEE   STAGE   OF  THE 
EDUCATION    BILL. 

CoNTtJfUiNG  the  summary  which  was  commenced  in  our  last 
iiRie  (p.  307)  of  the  progress  made  with  the  Education  Bill  in 
tke  House  of  Commons,  there  has  been,  notwithstanding  the 
oged  and  excited  discu-ssions  of  the  past  month,  but  a  very 
derate  advance  made.  As  our  readers  probably  know, 
Qiitse  7  deals  with  the  management  of  schools,  and  in  the 
prjgioal  Bill  reads  as  follows  :  — 

["All  public  elementary  schools  shall  be  managed  in  the  case 

picbooU  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  by  managers 

Died  by  that  authority  under  section  15  of  the  Elementary 

Mutation  Act,  1870,  and  in  the  case  of  schools  not  so  provided, 

}  ibe  pen>ons  who  aie  the  managers  for  the  purposes  of  the 

Vmentary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act." 

[The  wearisome  discussions  of  the  last  weeks  of  the  Session 

t,  however,   upon   a  revised   Clause   7,  proposed   by   Mr. 

Ifuur,  which  read  : — 

^"(l)  All  public  elementary  schools   provided   by  the   local 

horiiy  shall,  where   the    local   education  authority  are   the 

acil  of  a  county,  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a 

Bber  of  managers   not   exceeding  four  ajipointed    by  that 

ndl,  together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed 

[  the  minor  local  authority. 

'  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  ihe  council  of  a 
Ough  or  urban  district  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for 
f  school  provided  by  them  such  number  of  managers  as  they 
r  determine. 
P'|2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local 
lution  authority  shall  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of 
pumbei  of  trust  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed   as 
ded  by  this  Act,  tiigether  with  a  number  of  managers  not 
ding  two  appointed :  (a)  Where  the  local  education  authority 
I  the  council  of  a  county,  one  by  that  council  and  one  by  the 
local    authority;    and    (*)    Where    the    local    education 
ority  are  the  council  of  a  borough  or  urban  district,  both  by 
tbxl  authority. 

"(3)  One  of  the  managers  appointed   by  the  minor   local 

isthurity,  or  the  manager  so  appointed,  as  the  case  may  be, 

■hall  \x  the  patent  of  a  child  who  is  or  has  been  duiing  the  last 

l«elvc  months  a  scholar  in  the  school, 

"  (4)  The  '  minor  local  authority '  means  the  council  of  any 


borough  or  urban  district,  or  the  parish  council,  or  (where  there 
is  no  parish  council)  the  parish  meeting  of  any  parish,  which 
appears  to  the  county  council  to  be  served  by  Ihe  school- 
Where  the  school  appears  to  the  county  council  to  serve  the 
area  of  more  than  one  minor  local  authority  the  county  council 
shall  make  such  provision  as  they  think  proper  for  joint  appoiol- 
ment  by  the  authorities  concerned." 

Subsection  (i)  of  the  clause  was  disposed  of  before  the  end  of 
July,  and  the  discussions  were  chiefly  concerned  with  sub- 
section (2)  providing  for  the  management  of  voluntary  schools. 
Eventually,  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment,  in  a 
slightly  altered  form,  was  adopted  as  Clause  7,  the  parts  from 
"where  ihe  local  education  authority  are  the  council"  to 
"■  authoiilies  concerned  "  being  omitted  and  left  over. 

Clause  7,  in  its  modified  form,  as  it  stands  part  of  the  Bill, 
reads: — 

Cl-\USB    VII. — MAMAUE.MINT  OF    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

All  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall,  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the 
council  of  a  county,  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a 
number  of  managers  not  exceedin^  four  appointed  by  that 
council,  together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed 
by  the  minor  local  authority. 

W'here  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a 
borough  or  urban  district  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint 
for  any  school  provided  by  them  such  number  of  managers  as 
I  hey  may  determine. 

All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  in  place  of  the  existing  managers,  have 
a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a  number  of  trust  managers 
not  exceeding  four  appointed  as  provided  by  this  Act,  together 
with  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  two  appointed  also 
as  provided  by  this  Act. 

Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section,  schools  may  be 
grouped  under  one  body  of  man.igers  in  manner  hereinafter 
provided  ;  and  where  the  local  education  authority  consider 
that  the  circumstances  of  any  school  requite  a  larger  body 
oF  managers  than  that  provided  under  this  section,  the  local 
education  authority  may  increase  Ihe  total  number  of  managers, 
so,  however,  that  the  number  of  each  class  of  managers  is 
proportionately  increased. 


ITEMS    OF   INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

The  King  has  approved  of  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Londonderry  to  be  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  of 
Sir  W.  K.  Anson  to  be  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  remains  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  and  though  he  will  no  longer  be  concerned  with 
the  work  of  the  Department  for  Education,  he  will  continue  to 
take  charge  of  the  Education  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Sir 
John  Gorst  retires  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  office 
of  Vice-President  of  the  Council  becomes  extinct. 

Last  year's  Education  Act  provided  that  where,  during  the 
year  which  ended  on  the  31st  of  last  month,  school  boards  had 
been  spending  money  illegally  on  higher-grade  and  evening  con- 
tinuation schools,  the  county  councils  and  county  borough 
councils  of  the  area  were  empowered  to  sanction  such  expendi- 
ture. Had  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  been  passed  before 
the  date  mentioned,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  further 
legislation  in  the  matter.     But,  as  it  was,  it  was  imperative  that 
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something  should  be  done  if  the  work  in  night  and  other  schools 
concerned  was  not  lo  cease.  The  natural  thing  to  expect  was 
that  the  Uovernment  would  introduce  a  short  renewal  Bill,  but 
as  this  would  have  given  ibe  opporiuniiy  lor  protracted  discus- 
sion, the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Macnamara  was  the  better  way. 
With  the  blessing  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Macnamara  suc- 
ceeded in  piloling  the  Education  Act  (1901)  Renewal  Bill 
through  ils  various  stages  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Conse- 
quently, for  another  )ear  at  least,  the  useful  work  of  evening 
schools  can  be  continued. 

The  Teachers'  Registration  Council  have  made  the  follow- 
ing announcement :  All  cetlilicaled  leachcrs  known  lo  the 
Board  of  Education  to  have  been  employed  since  January  1st, 
1901,  in  elementary  schools,  (mining  colleges,  or  pupil-teacher 
centres,  under  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education,  or  in  poor- 
law  schools  or  ccrtilied  reforniatury  or  industrial  schools,  will 
be  placed  on  Column  A  uf  the  Register  without  further  applica- 
tion. All  other  ceitificaied  teachers  not  coming  under  the 
above  descriptions,  who  wish  to  be  placed  in  Column  A,  must 
epply  to  (he  Registrar,  Teachers'  Regis(ration  Council,  49  and 
|o.  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W.  No  special  form  will  be 
supplied,  but  applicanu  must  clearly  s(a(e  full  name,  address, 
da(e  of  l>eciiiiiing  cer(irica(ed,  and  name  of  last  public  elemen- 
tary school  in  which  they  were  employed. 

In  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  asking  how  many  of  his 
Majesty's  inspec(ors  were  at  present  engaged  in  inspecting 
secondary  schools  j  how  many  of  these  were  graduates  of  a 
British  university  ;  and  how  many  had  had  three  years'  ex- 
perience as  teachers  in  secondary  schools ;  Sir  John  Goist 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  recently  that  all  his  Majesty's 
inspectors  inspect  secondary  schools  of  some  kind,  and  that 
roost  of  them  are  graduates  and  most  have  had  experience  as 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  The  Vice-President  refused  to 
give  an  assurance  th.it  anyone  who  seeks  an  appoin(men(  on  the 

inspectorate  slafT  must  be  registered  on  column  B  of  the  Official 

I  Register  of  Teachers. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  before  Lords  Justices  Vaughan 
Williams,  Romer,  and  Mathew,  another  "Cockerlon"  case 
was,  on  August  5th,  adjudicated  upon.  The  question  raised 
was  whether  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  school 
boards  have  power  to  provide  at  (he  expense  of  the  ratepayers 
schools  for  the  education  of  their  pupil  teachers.  Eventually  a 
perpetual  injunction  was  granted  (o  restrain  the  London  School 
Board  from  making,  out  of  the  school  fund,  any  payments  for  the 
building  of  any  such  school  other  than  a  public  elementary 
school.  The  School  Board  were  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
action.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  (he  reply  of 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  a  question 
asking  whe(hcr,  in  view  of  the  powers  to  erect  and  maintain 
pupil  leachcrs'  centres  which  would  be  conferred  upon  the  new 
educational  authorises  under  (he  Educati'.m  Bill,  he  would 
undertake  to  sanction  any  expenditure  of  school  hoards  necessary 
lo  complete  pupil  teachers'  cen(res  already  in  course  of  erccdon. 
The  reply  was  that  any  such  applications  made  would  be  favour- 
ably entertained,  though  it  must  be  understood  (hat  the  sanction 
will  only  remove  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  auditor  in 
allowing  the  expenditure,  and  that  no  sanction  in  respect  of 
works  undertaken  since  the  above  decision  could  be  promised. 

Tub  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  memorandum  on 
physical  training  which  provides  school  managers  and  teachers 
with  numerous  practical  suggestions,  principally  applicable  to 
rural  schools.  It  is  rightly  urged  that  physical  training  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  carried  on  by  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  school, 
■nd  details  of  a  scheme  by  which  central  classes  of  from  20  to 


JO  teachers  can  receive  instruction  from  quaUlied  non-cum 
sioned   officers   in    the    "  Model   Course "   (described    by 
Chesterton  in  TiiE  School  Woklu  (or  .-August,  1902)  are  gi 
in  the  memorandum.    Great  importance  is  attached  to  regai 
this  drill  as  an  open-air  exercise,  and  numerous  plans  are  g 
for  overcoming  dihiculiies  brought  about  by  unsuitable  w< 
and  by  overcrowding. 


1 


Thb  .Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  decided  that  the  max£~ 
limit  of  age  for  candidates  for  admission  to  (he  Royal  Mi 
Academy,  Woolwich,  shall  in  future  be  19  instead  of  l£ 
thai  for  candidates  (or  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Cca»  j/^ 
Sandhurst,  19J  instead  of  19  (the  half-year  being  reckoik^  ^ 
calendar  months).  The  examination  for  entrance  to 
institutions,  to  be  held  in  November  next,  will  in  other  resp 
be  held  under  existing  regulations.  There  will  be  no  limit  I 
the  number  of  times  a  candidate  may  present  himself  fur  i 
Army  Entrtuice  examination,  provided  he  is  oiherwise  eligibIe-1 

The  Board  of  Education  has  had  under  consideration  it 
Specimen  Courses  of  Instruction  for  Training  Colleges  i 
by  the  Board  in  August,  1901,  lo  which  reference  was  made 
The  ScHOOl.  World  of  January  of  this  year  (p.  jo).    Traioi 
Colleges  are  now  invited  to  submit  for  approval  their  prop 
two  years'  course  uf  study  for  the  period  1902-4  lo  be  pun 
by    the   students    who    will    enter    the    Training    Colleges 
September.      It  has  been  decided  lo  modify  the  outline  1 
proposed  with  a  view,  mainly,  to  the  arrangement  of  the  subje 
in  groups  for  the  purposes  of  the  Cerlilicate  examinatioa 
1904.    The  subjects  will  be  grouped  as  follows : — (a)  Prelimin 
or  qualifying  subjects  which  will  he  tested   by  inspection  1 
oral  examination,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  by  written  examinalic 
including  reading,  black-board  drawing,  music,  manual  iostr 
linn  (for  nien)0r  needlework  (for  women),  physical  trajnio£,i 
practical    clemenlary  science,  including   nature  study;    («) 
practice  of  teaching;  (i)  four  obligatory  subjects  in  which  wtic 
examinations  will  be  held — theory  of  teaching  English  lang 
and  literature,  and  history  and  geography,  composition,  . 
melic  and  easy  mathematics.     (J)  No(  more  (ban  two  opii< 
subjects,  in  which  honours  can  be  be  obtained.     Such  siib}< 
may  be  :  a   language,  an   advanced   science,  advanced 
malics,  &c.     Training  Colleges  will  still   be  allowed  fre 
within  certain  broad  limits  to  frame  their  own  courses  of  sta 

The  exhibition  of  students'  works  to  which  prizes  have  I 
awarded  in  National  Competition  is  held  for  the   first  time  J 
the  well-lighled  galleries   of  the    India    Museum,  South 
sington,  instead  of  in  the  temporary  buildings  at  the  b«ek  i 
the  machine  gallery  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
change  is  in  every  way  an  improvement,  as  it  is  much  1 
now  to  judge  of  the  work  as  a  whole   than  it   has  ever  I 
before.     Though  fewer  gold   medals  have   t>een  awarded  ih 
usual,  the  general  level  of  work  is  very  good,  somewhat  bi|>l 
than  last  year.     The  drawings  from  the  antique  are  a  dii 
poor  collection,  but  those  from  life  are  lietter  than  iu  past  ] 
and  there  is  one  figure  modelled  from  the  life  which  is  admirsU 
The  bulk  of  the  exhibits  consist  naturally  of  designs  fur  dU 
processes  of  manufacture  and  decoration,  and  il  is  gratifyisgtj 
see  in  how  many  cases  these  are  accompanied  by  specimenl 
the  executed  woik,  and  how  much  belter  the  majority  of  I 
drawings  are  adapted  to  execution  than  in  days  gone  by. 
of  the  best  designs  are  for  embroidery  and  silversmillis' 
but   pottery,    mosaic,    lK>ok   illustration,   primed    muslin, 
stencilling   are   all    well    represented,     There   are    fewer  go 
designs  fur  stained   glass  than  last  year,  and   those  for  lit 
damask,  and  woven  labiics  generally,  aic  less  good  than 
have  been   expected.     The  architectural   drawings,  too, 
rather  a  falling  off.     The  schools  as  a  whole  seem  to  be  motel 
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Wyn\h  the  local  industry  than  they  used  to  be,  but  there  are 
centres  in  which  n  still  closer  connection  should  jirove 
rantageous  both  to  the  schools  and  the  manufacture.  It  is  to 
regretted  that,  as  last  year,  there  are  no  exhibits  from  the 
^1  College  of  Art,  and  also  that  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art 
ids  nothing  this  year.  The  examples  of  first  and  second-class 
iscs  in  the  May  local  examinations,  shown  at  the  entrance  to 
:  exhibition,  are  good  types,  and  sufficiently  indicate  the 
odard  of  woik  required  for  a  piss  in  the  various  subjects. 

;  trustees  under  the  laie  Mr.  Rhodes's  will  have  enlnisted 
G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Principal  of  Upper  Canada 
,  and  the  well-known  author  of  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
ward  Thring,"  "The  Great  Dominion,"  &c.,  the  task  of 
tptring  for  their  approval  a  scheme  for  giving  effect  to  the 
iviuons  contained  in  the  will  directing  the  establishment  of 
ilonial  and  American  scholarships. 


rne 

DC 
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P.  A.  Barnbtt  informs  us  that  there  is  no  foundation 
statement  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  columns  of 

of  our  contemporaries,  that   he  was  a  candidate  fui  the 

of  Education  at  the  University  of  London. 


CONFERENCE  of  representatives  of  Universities  and  of 
lodations  of  teachers  will  be  held  at  Cambridge  in  the 
^Bg  Michaelmas  term  to  consider  certain  questions  relating 
Be  training  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  for  boys,  arising 
Tel  the  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  6th,  1902,  for  pro- 
ling  the  manner  in  which  a  register  of  teachers  shall  be 
wed  and  kept.  It  is  certainly  lime  that  some  agreement 
■  arrived  at  as  to  the  most  desiiralile  course  to  pursue  in  the 
•e  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  Either  the  theory  and 
Udce  of  education  is  a  post-graduate  study,  or  candidates  for 
(leaching  profession  may  enter  upon  the  study  of  pedagogic 
bjecls  during  their  undergraduate  career.  It  should  not  t>e 
Scnlt  for  our  experts  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  which  is 
e  better  course  tu  adopt. 

For  children,  whose  parents  are  able  to  arrange  for  ibem 
liti  to  the  seaside  or  to  the  country,  the  long  vacation  is  the 
ppiest  time  of  the  year.  But  for  many  of  the  children  who 
lend  public  elementary  schools  in  out  large  towns  the  summer 
klidayi  are  at  best  a  dreary  time.  Many  of  them  have  nu 
Wee  between  stuffy  rooms  and  uninteresting,  narrow  streets, 
TIbey  live  too  far  away  from  them  to  be  able  to  use  the  public 
Irks.  For  some  years  this  difficuliy  has  been  met,  in  a  large 
(tsnre,  in  America  by  vacation  schools,  in  which  the  priinar/ 
>jecl  is  to  interest  the  children  and  to  brighten  their  holidays, 
■fdinary  school-lessons  are  ignored,  and  half  the  pastimes  are 
llmred  in  the  open  air.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
|Ais  excellent  idea  has  been  successfully  tried  this  summer 
don.  At  the  Passmore-Edwards  .Settlement,  Tavistock 
»,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  had  in  thorough  working 
•dtt  a  vacation  school,  which  was  attended  by  some  eight 
Mred  children.  The  whole  of  the  public  rooms  of  the 
element  buildings  were  given  up  to  the  school,  and  the  Duke 
'  Bedford  allowed  the  l>eauliful  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
Nllcnient  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  vacation  school. 
In  work  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Holland,  of 
lijhgste  School,  and  met  on  five  days  a  week  in  the  morning 
Ml  evening.  We  trust  that  next  summer  there  will  be  many 
Kh  schools,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  the  large  manufac- 
1^  towns  of  (he  north  and  midlands. 

ffnovBt-  kit>d  of  competition,  which  may  prove  to  be  of 
l>e  amongst  the  forms  of  a  secondary  school  where  manual 

IctioD  is  included  in  the  curriculum,  has  lieen  inaugurated 
I  Storey  InUitute,  I.Ancasler,  by  the  Principal,  Mr.  Wm. 
fa.     Boys  from  the  elementary  schools  of  Lancaster  attend 


classes  in  manual  training  at  the  Storey  Institute,  and  a  valuable 
Challenge  Shield  is  olTered  for  crimpetition  amongst  ihem  and 
will  he  held  for  one  year  by  the  school  which  obtains  the  highest 
aggregate  of  marks  during  the  preceding  school  year.  In  deter- 
mining the  holder  of  the  shield,  the  total  marks  gained  by  each 
school  during  the  session  of  thirty  consecutive  attendances  are 
to  be  added  together  and  divided  by  the  number  of  boys  on  the 
register  from  that  school  at  the  date  of  commencement.  The 
award  of  marks  will  be  as  follows  : — ( I )  Two  marks  to  each  boy 
for  each  registered  attendance,  one  mark  l>eing  deducted  for  late 
arrival.  (2)  A  rruiximum  of  fifteen  marks  lor  work  done  at 
each  attendance,  viz.,  five  for  drawing,  and  ten  for  bench  work. 
(3)  .'Xn  annual  examination  test  for  each  class,  at  which  a  maxi- 
mum of  one  hundred  marks  wilt  be  given,  viz.,  twenty-five  for 
drawing,  and  seventy-five  for  bench  work.  (4)  Any  cases  of 
misconduct  will  be  reported  to  the  Principal,  and  if  the  offence 
be  repealed,  marks  may  be  deducted  up  to  a  maximum  of  five 
for  any  lesson. 

The  United  States  Department  for  War  has  taken  an 
important  step  towards  providing  military  education  for  boys  in 
American  schools.  One  hundred  army  officers  are  to  be 
appointed  to  those  schools  and  colleges  undertaking  to  maintain 
a  hundred  pupils  under  military  inslraclion,  which  must  conform 
lo  that  given  in  the  regular  army.  Due  provision  is  to  be  mode 
for  proper  target  practice  in  all  such  institutions,  and  in  the 
existing  military  schools,  manceuvtes  and  the  elements  of 
engineering  are  to  l>e  taught.  A  record  will  be  kept  of  all 
pupils  taught  under  the  new  scheme. 

SOMR  interesting  experiments  have  Ijeen  tried  by  certain 
school  authorities  in  South  Germany  to  test  the  faculty  of  obser- 
vation as  it  is  exercised  by  boys  and  girls.  A  man  dressed  as 
an  ordinary  workman  and  with  ordinary  features  was  placed  in 
a  room  by  himself.  Classes  of  girls  of  diRrrent  ages  were  sent 
through  the  room.  All  that  the  teacher  told  them  was  thai 
they  were  to  go  into  the  room  through  one  door  and  out  through 
another.  When  they  returned  to  their  cla5srooms  they  were 
asked  to  descrilie  the  man  in  the  room.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  of 
(he  girls  confined  their  attention  to  the  man's  clothes ;  the 
others  described  both  clothes  and  features.  The  same  experi- 
ment, when  tried  with  boys,  revealed  the  fact  that  neatly  70 
per  cent,  of  them  confined  their  attention  to  the  man's  features, 
the  remainder  to  both  features  and  clothes. 

Several  new  text-books  of  elementary  mathematics  may  be 
expected  as  the  result  of  the  reform  movement.  Messrs.  George 
Bell  and  Sons  have  in  the  press  two  new  volumes  of  the  "  Cam- 
bridge Mathematical  Series"  which  will  embody  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
appointed  by  the  Mathematical  As-sociation.  The  first  is  a 
volume  of  "Examples  in  Algebra,"  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Tuckey,  an 
assistant-master  at  Charterhouse.  The  other  is  an  "  Elementary 
Geometry"  (comprising  the  substance  of  Euclid,  Book  I., 
1-48;  B<Mk  III.,  1-34:  and  Book  IV.,  1-5),  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Baker  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Bourne,  assistant-masters  at  Cheltenham. 
Both  of  these  volumes  will  be  ready  for  use  after  the  summer 
holidays. 

The  new  edition  of  the  C.ilendar  of  the  University  Corre- 
spondence College  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  Principal  and 
his  able  body  of  Tutors  are  determined  to  maintain  the  reputation 
for  helpfulness  to  the  private  student  which  they  have  enjoyed 
for  so  many  years.  Detailed  instruction  as  lo  how  to  proceed, 
both  under  the  old  and  the  new  regulations  for  Matriiiulation  at 
the  University  of  London,  make  it  quite  easy  for  a  student  in 
the  country,  away  from  an  education.il  institution  of  the  ordinarj- 
kind,  lo  prepare  himself  to  become  an  undergraduate  of  London 
University.      When   he   has  succeeded  in   this  initial  task  the 
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student  will  find  in  the  Calendar  all  the  steps  on  the  way  to  a 
degree  clearly  innpped  for  him.  There  would  seem  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  students  of  the  Correspondence  College  will 
figure  quite  as  prominently  in  future  as  they  have  on  past  lists. 

There  arc,  says  Mr.  James  Swinburne,  in  the  Wislminsltr 
Revitxu  for  August,  two  types  of  mind,  one  depending  chiefly  on 
memory  and  being  reproductive,  the  other  on  reasoning  and 
being  creative.  The  former  may  be  called  the  feminine  and  the 
latter  the  masculine  type  of  mind.  But  the  feminine  mind  is  by 
no  means  the  exclusive  pdssession  of  women,  any  mote  than  the 
masculine  mind  is  of  men.  At  present,  as  is  shown  by  an 
examination  of  school  and  college  curricula,  the  feminine  mind 
is  alone  appreciated,  though  the  developed  masculine  mind  is  of 
greater  teal  importance.  The  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Swin- 
burne seeks  to  establish  his  propositions  are  interesting,  even  if 
they  are  not  paiticularly  novel.  It  is  only  necessary  to  quote 
one  or  two  of  the  results  aitived  at  in  the  essay  to  show  that  it 
is  well  wofihy  of  careful  study,  e.e;-:  "Though  the  feminine 
mind  can  acquire  mathematics,  it  lakes  a  masculine  mind  to 
discover  or  use  it."  "  In  spite  of  the  few  marked  exceptions,  it 
cannot  be  held  that  women  are  icienlific."  "  The  clergyman  is 
the  highest  development  of  the  feminine  mind."  "  The  origin 
and  continuance  of  our  system  of  education  is  clerical  purely." 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
"Catalogue  of  Chemical  Apparatus"  of  Messrs.  Philip  Harris 
and  Co.,  of  Birmingham.  The  book,  which  is  well  bound, 
contains  some  250  pages,  and  is  very  fully  illustrated.  In  several 
instances  where  the  apparatus  offered  for  sale  is  of  a  complex 
nature,  a  full  description  of  its  use  is  given.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  excellent  and  rcASonably  piiccd  balances  of  Sar- 
lorius  find  a  place  in  the  list,  though  the  convenient  side 
release,  used  in  some  forms,  is  not  shown.  The  catalogue  seems 
to  have  been  brought  well  up  to  date,  as  evidenced  by  the 
furnaces  for  gas  and  electricity,  gas  analysis  apparatus,  and 
filtering  arrangements  detailed. 

A  NEW  edition  of  the  volume  entitled  "  Chemical  Handi- 
craft," which  forms  the  price  list  of  chemical  apparatus  of 
Messrs.  Griffin  and  Sons,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  has  just  been 
published.  Well  bound,  printed  on  good  paper  and  well  illus- 
trated, the  volume  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  high  reputation 
of  this  long-established  firm.  In  the  450  pages  of  the  book  a 
great  many  pieces  of  apparatus  for  special  purposes  are  figured 
and  described.  The  tendency  of  the  modem  catalogue  in  this 
direction  is  but  a  sigr,  of  the  times,  specialisation  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  necessity  as  the  field  of  science  widens. 
Several  forms  of  pyrometer  arc  described,  and  some  very  useful 
forms  of  furnace  for  single  Bunsen  burners.  Several  of  the  nine 
pages  devoted  to  air  pumps  seem  rather  unnecessary  in  a 
chemical  catalogue.  The  subjects  of  distillation  and  filtration 
receive  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  does  also  the  analysis  of 
gases.  A  fairly  extensive  list  of  reagents  is  included ;  those 
which  are  considered  "dangerous"  by  railway  companies  have 
a  distinguishing  mark  attached  to  them. 

Messrs.  E.  J.  Arnoij)  &  Son,  Limited,  School  Outfitters,  of 
Leeds,  inform  us  that  they  have  purchased  the  miscellaneous 
and  general  stock  held  by  Messrs.  Moffatt  and  Paige,  Limited, 
of  28,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  that  any  enquiries 
for  these  poitiuns  of  Messrs.  Moffatt  and  Paige's  stock  should  be 
addressed  to  them. 

SCOTTISH. 

The  secretaries  of  the  University  Court  of  the  four  Scottish 
nniversilies  ha»c  received  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie 
Trust  a  scheme  for  the  distribution  over  five  years  of  ;i  Joo,ooo   I 


among  these  universities.     The  explanatory  letter  which 
panics  the  scheme  lays  down  two  principles  which  the  T 
have  regarded  in  distributing  their  funds.     The  first  one  is  "  tl 
retention   in   the   hands   of   the   executive   committee    of    ll 
administration  of  any  funds  for   the   encouragement   of  poi 
graduate  research."    The  second  shows  that  the  capital 
of  the  Trust  are  to  be  left  untouched,  and  no  extensive  pei 
nent  devolution  of  its  income  will  be  made.     However  ai 
able   the   grants   may   be   to   the   different   University  C' 
the   terms   of  the   covering   letter   will  awaken  resentment 
university  circles.     They  show  very  plainly  the  intention  of  tl 
Trust  to  keep  the  power  of  initiative  as  well  as  of  the  pi 
in  their  own  hands.     While  there  may  lie  a  sentimental  r 
at   the   deposition   of  the    University   Courts  from  their 
estate,    it   is   certain    that    the   universities  will    be  spurn 
renewed  activities  by  the  necessity  of  passing  in  review  befoi 
body  so  strongly  constituted  as  the  Carnegie  Trust. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  has  billi 
accepted  the  different  examinations  qualifying  for  admis 
to  the  various  faculties  at  the  University  as  evidence 
applicants  for  the  benefits  of  the  Trust  "  were  deserving 
qualified."  As  the  qualifying  examination  for  entrance  to 
medical  faculty  is  on  a  much  lower  grade  than  in  the  o< 
faculties,  medical  students  had  a  decided  advantage  over  L 
fellows  in  Art  and  Divinity.  The  Executive  Committi 
their  last  meeting  had  this  subject  under  consideration, 
while  continuing  the  present  conditions  for  the  session  of  lyztl], 
has  resolved  that  an  approximately  uniform  test  of  preliminu; 
education  will  be  applied  to  all  beneficiaries  after  that  date. 

TtlE  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  u 
the  close  of  ihe  Merchant  Company  Schools,  Edinburgh,  aij 
that  Scotland  was  expecting  reforms  in  its  secondtrr  lol 
technical  education,  and  that  no  man  was  more  qualified  loKitt 
them  these  reforms  than  Lord  Balfour,  who  had  slated  oo 
a  recent  occasion  that  an  extension  of  school  management  uo* 
was  an  absolutely  essential  element  in  any  scheme  of  (cfonr- 
He,  Lord  Elgin,  quite  agreed  with  this  view,  but  vhiltvet 
scheme  was  adopted  would  have  to  l>e  sufficiently  elastic  tp  ioil 
both  uiljan  and  rural  districts.  He  thought,  also,  that  if  Ibel* 
was  to  be  an  extension  of  areas,  it  must  include  every  ooc 
within  the  area,  and  that  there  must  be  some  co-opention 
between  rating  and  endowed  authorities.  The  ditficultis  U> 
the  way  of  arriving  at  a  workable  scheme  which  would  conwrve 
the  rights  of  the  governors  and  at  the  same  time  bring  ihe^ 
into  some  sort  of  control  by  Ihe  representative  body  were  \ 
great,  but  he  hoped  not  insuperable. 

Passes    at   the    Leaving    Certificate    examination    will 
accepted  from  intending  students  by  the  University  of  I 
under  the  following  conditions  :  (i)  No  evidence  of  a  p«»i 
be   accepted   unless   the   candidate   has   passed    in   Lsila 
Greek  on  the  Higher  Grade  and  in  Mathematics  (at  least  oat 
Lower   Grade)  at  one  examination.     (2)  Any  candidate 
having   satisfied  the  above  conditions,  das  in   addition  | 
honours   in   Greek,    Latin,    I-'rench   or  German,  shall  be  < 
sidered  to  have  passed  an  examination  equivalent  to  Re 
sions  together  with  an  additional  subject. 

Tits  Senate  of  Cambridge  University  has  approved  \ 
following   recommendations   in    the   case    of   candid 
possess  Leaving  Certificates  of  the  Scotch  Education  ' 
ment  :   (1)   That   a  student   who   in  one   and  the   same  ) 
has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  both  Latin  and  Greek 
excused  from   Part    I.    of  the  Previous   examination  with 
exception  of  the  paper  on  the  Greek  Gospel  or  its  subditi 
(2)  That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the    Higher   Cride  | 
Mathematics   and   English  be   excused    from    Part   II.  of 
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Picvious  examination  with  the  exception  of  the  paper  on  Paley't 
Evidences  or  its  kubstilute.  (3)  That  a  student  who  has  passed 
in  ihc  Higher  Grade  in  French,  or  German,  or  Mathematics 
(including  Dynamics)  be  excused  fiom  the  additional  subjects  of 
ihe  Previous  examination. 

The  results  of  the  examination  for  the  L.L.A.  diploma 
of  St.  .Andrews  University  have  just  been  issued.  The  ex- 
aininttions  were  held  at  numerous  centres  at  home  and  abroad. 
f"roni  Ihe  report  it  appears  that  929  candidates  entered,  as 
compued  with  962  last  year  ;  282  candidates  entered  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  and,  from  the  commencement  of  the  scheme  in 
'^77i  S>^4  candidaies  in  all  have  been  examined  ;  127  students 
Have  this  year  completed  the  requisite  number  of  subjects, 
Mod  will  receive  the  L.  L.  A.  diploma  of  the  University. 

mrsff. 

StTBRAl.    important    subjects   will    be   brought   before   Ihe 
Eduational  Science  Section  of  the  liriiish  Association,  at  the 
meeiing  to  be  held  at  Belfast  on  September  I0th-I7lh.     Kol- 
lowinj;  the  procedure  adopted  last  year,  airangemenis  have  been 
made  for  the  consideration  of  specific  points  at  each  morning 
and  iflernoon  meeting,  instead  of  accepting  a  variety  of  papers. 
By  this   means   attention   can    be    concentrated    upon    mailers 
reqaiiing  the  expression  of  competent  opinion.     At  the  morning 
metling  on  Thursday,  September  Illh,   Prof.   Henry  E.    Arm- 
strong, F.R.S.,  will  deliver   his   address,  and    Dr.  VV.  J.  M. 
Stukie   will    read    a    paper    on    "Recent    Reforms    in    Irish 
Eduolion  —  Primary   and   Secondary — with    a    view    to   their 
to-oidination."     In  Ihc  afternoon  the  Report  of  the  Commiitee 
M  the  Teaching    of   Mathematics   will   be  presented.       It   is 
lioped  that  an  opportunily  will  be  afforded  at  the  same  time 
lot  Tcference  to  ihe  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the   Malhe- 
I  ■uical  Association  on  the  same  subject.     On  Fiiday,  September 
1  lilh,  in  the  morning  there  will  be  a  debate  on  Irish  Educational 
I  fork,  opened  by  papers  on   (l)   "Intermediate    Education   in 
[Iniind,"  Mr.  R.  M.  Jones  ;    (2)  "  The  Introduction  of  Practical 
[honiction   into    Irish   National   SchooLs,"  Mr.    W.   Mayhowe 
iRtller.     The  afternoon  subjects  will  be  "  Technical  Initruction 
iilRlilion  to   Industrial    Development  in    Ireland,"  Rt.    Hon. 
I  Uttice  Plunket ;  and  Reports  of  Committees  on  Teaching  of 
l&ieDce  in    Elementary   Schools,   and    Conditions   of    Health 
ntial  to  the  Carrying  on  of   the  Work   of  Instruciion   in 
[Schools.     The  morning  of  Monday,  September    15th,  will    be 
l^tfoted  to  a  debate  on  "The  Training  of  Teachers,"  in  which 
jfnf.  Withers,  Miss  Walter,  and  others  will  take  part.     In  the 
liltnnoon  Dr.   C   W.    Kimmins  will    read  a   paper  on   "The 
idn  in  which  Science  Subjects  should  be  taught  in  Schools." 
I  Tuesday,  September   l6lh,  ihere  will   be  a  debate   on  the 
"Teaching  of  English,"  intrcxluced  by  Mr.  V.  J.  Hariog  and 
K>n  Lyttleton  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  a  joint  discussion  with 
like  Section   of    Mechanical    Science    on    "  The   Training   of 
IKngineers."    On  Scptemlier  17th,  an  Interim  Report  on  Ex- 
ninations  will  be  presented,  and  also  papers  on  "  Educational 
f&perimenls." 

The  short  summer  courses  arranged  last  year  by  the   De- 

{wtment  uf  jVgriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 

held  in    Belfast,  Cork   and    Dublin,  proved   so   successful 

similar  courses  were  provided  again  this  year.     The  depart- 

t  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay,  who 

Mganised  a  course  uf  ioslruclion  in  chemistry  in  Dublin.     Three 

bboratories   were   in    use;  30  students  studied   at    the    Royal 

College  of  Science,  24  at  St.  Andrews  College,  and  another  24  at 

Ihe  Gbrislian  Brothers'  School,  North  Richmond  Street,  Dublin. 

to  addition  to  directing  this  course  of  instruciion,   Sir  Wm. 

ly  gare  •  scries  of  eight  afternoon  lectures  on  "  Some 
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Episodes  in  the  History  of  Chcnu'cal  Discovery."  At  Belfast 
a  similar  course  in  chemistry  (without  the  additional  lectures) 
was  conducted  in  the  Queen's  College  laboratories  by  Prof. 
Morton,  who  had  40  studenis  under  his  direction.  In  Physics, 
Prof.  Barrett  supervised  the  work  of  50  students  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin  ;  Prof.  Morton,  of  30  at  Queen's 
College,  Belfast  ;  and  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  40  at  the  Christian 
Brothers'  School,  Cork.  There  has  been  only  one  course  in 
manual  instruciion.  Twenty  teachers  assembled  for  instruction 
in  the  workshop  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  School  at  Tramore, 
County  Watetford.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  conducted  at 
the  larger  centres,  some  haifdozen  courses  have  this  summer 
been  arranged  at  various  of  the  convent  centres.  As  a  rule,  the 
number  of  teachers  at  each  centie  have  been  from  about  eight  to 
a  dozen. 

WELSH. 

Thb  Senior  Deputy  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Walea 
has  communicated  with  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  Corporation  of 
Carditf  as  to  the  site  which  is  oH'ered  to  the  University  Offices  in 
Cardiff.  The  Corporation  have  still  uader  discussion  the  amount 
of  space  to  be  alloited  to  the  University  offices.  The  sugges- 
tion is  to  give  half  an  acre  of  land.  Some  of  the  members  of 
Ihe  Corporation  seem  to  think  that  amount  is  too  generous  an 
allotment.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  University  is 
a  growing  institution,  and  that  muniment  and  record  rooms 
have  to  be  provided.  Cardiff,  however,  now  that  it  has  taken 
the  matter  in  hand,  will,  it  is  fully  expected,  do  the  thing  hand- 
somely. 

Wales  takes  education  questions  very  seriously,  not,to  say 
intensely.  But  we  have  not  seen  anything  so  strongly  put  in  the 
way  of  opposition  to  the  Government  Education  Bill  as  the 
following  resolution  that  is  reported  in  a  Welsh  newspaper  from 
Ihe  Carnarvonshire  County  Council:  "That  in  view  of  the  re- 
fusal uf  the  Government  to  introduce  provisions  for  safeguarding 
public  interests  with  regard  to  voluntary  schools,  notwith- 
standing the  whole  Bnancial  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  local 
rales  aided  by  Impciial  grants,  ihis  council,  as  one  of  the  au- 
thorities to  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Bill,  de- 
sires to  intimate  to  the  Government  that  until  such  safeguards 
are  introduced  they  will  not  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
in  County  Carnarvon."  They  further  arc  said  to  have  decided 
to  ask  the  co-operation  of  other  Welsh  county  councils. 

The  Cardiff  Higher  Grade  School  is  evidently  distinguishing 
itself  in  examinations  of  a  secondary  grade.  It  is  said  that  1 14 
boys  have  passed  the  Matriculation  examination  direct  from 
this  school.  In  the  last  June  Matriculation  examination  uf  the 
University  of  London,  one  of  the  boys  has  come  out  first  in  the 
Honours  Division,  winning  the  exhibition  of  /,yi  for  two  yean. 

EvERVONK  in  Wales  must  realise  that  since  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  came  into  force  a  large  amount  of  money  has 
been  raised  for  building  of  Intermediate  schools.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  expenditure  on  buildings  has  not  been  limited  to 
the  schools  which  come  under  the  Act.  For  instance,  Llan- 
dovery School,  which  has  been  termed  the  "  Eton  of  Wales," 
has  added  new  buildings  and  improved  the  old  buildings.  It  is 
announced  that  £1,000  are  still  needed  to  meet  the  cost. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Roberts  has  recently  spoken  at  Khyl  on  "the 
place  of  History  in  the  School  Curriculum."  In  the  course  of  an 
eloquent  address,  he  said  :  "  It  is  disquieting  to  find  that  the 
Welsh  County  Schools,  while  earniug  the  warm  and  even  enthu- 
siastic praise  of  the  examiners  for  the  thoroughness  and  ex- 
cellence uf  their  work  generally,  were,  wiih  some  striking 
exceptions,  often  criticised  severely  fur  their  history  teaching." 
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Mr.  Roberts  fell  (hat  history  had  been  in  EnplUh  schools  treated 
loo  much  as  an  intruder  "entitled  only  to  a  berth  in  a  cold 
corner  after  lant>uages,  mathematics,  science,  music,  drawing, 
had  been  comfortably  provided  for."  History,  moreover,  was 
often  entrusted  to  a  memt>cr  of  the  staff  who  might  have  an 
odd  hour  to  spare  from  his  other  work.  Amongst  the  points  to  be 
especially  borne  in  mind  in  history  teaching  Mr.  Roberts  recom- 
mended :— Graphic  oral  methods,  and  the  employment  of  a  text 
hxik  and  reading  books.  History  in  the  junior  claiises  should 
be  taught  as  an  epic,  drama,  or  song,  based  on  some  heroic 
figure  or  striking  incident.  Lastly,  Mr.  Roberts  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  coordinating  the  history  with  the  other  subjects  of  the 
school  curriculum.  But  he  added  that  co-ordination  or  concen- 
tration was  only  valuable  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  teacher. 

Jbsus  College,  Oxford,  is  />ar  ex,elle»ce  the  Welsh  College 
in  that  University.  The  revision  of  and  alteration  of  the  Sta- 
tutes which  passed  through  Parliament  last  month  is  an  event 
which  has  considerable  significance  for  Wales.  The  fact  is  that 
Welsh  students  entering  the  university  are  frequently  of  humble 
birth,  and  even  with  an  entrance  scholarship  it  is  often  ditficult 
for  a  student  well  worthy  of  a  university  career  to  see  his  way  to 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  we  think,  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
raise  the  value  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  We  should 
think  so,  even  if  the  number  of  .scholarships  had  to  be  lessened 
in  number.  But  we  understand  they  will  be  increased  in 
number.  The  value  of  the  scholarships  is  also  increased  from 
{,%a  to  C^oo,  and  the  exhibitions  from  ;^50  to  /^6o.  There  is 
also,  we  may  add,  at  Jesus  College,  a  Welsh  Graduate  scholar- 
ship, for  which  there  ought  to  be  keen  competition,  with  the 
increasing  number  of  graduates  in  the  university  of  Wales. 

In  continuation  of  a  note  in  the  previous  issue,  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  at  a  parish  council  (Llanasa),  in  the  county  of  Flint, 
the  chairman  referred  to  the  need  of  some  systtm  by  which 
persons  who  showed  that  they  were  possessed  of  natural  musical 
talent  might  receive  better  facilities  for  a  musical  education. 
He  suggested — and  the  parish  council  agreed — that  application 
should  be  made  to  the  County  Council  of  Flint  to  establish 
musical  scholarships  at  centres  where  scholars  from  Flintshire 
might  obtain  a  musical  education. 

CURRENT    HISTORY. 

Rome  has  made  another  conquest.  At  least,  she  has  another 
pupil.  And  the  new  pupil  is  being  introduced  by  the  latest 
previous  acquisition.  In  plain  English,  China  has  asked  Japan 
to  send  her  an  instructor  in  international  law.  Fur  inter- 
national law  is  Roman  law  writ  large.  VVIien,  amid  the  horrors 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  last  and  worst  fit  of  the  anarchic 
madness  that  was  one  result  of  the  sixteenth-century  Keforn\a- 
tion,  the  Dutchman  who  Latinised  his  name  into  Hugo  Grotius 
sat  him  down  to  find  a  new  morality  for  the  warring  nations,  he 
adapted  the  law  of  Rome  to  the  circumstances  of  his  time. 
They«x  Btlli  ac  Pads  is  the  old  Roman  law  proposed  for  the 
regulation  of  the  relations  between  the  monarchs  of  Europe. 
What  the  individual  person  was  in  the  old  law,  that  the 
individual  State  was  in  the  new.  They  were  to  be  all  equal 
before  the  law.  When  the  fit  was  over,  and  the  great  peace  of 
Westphalia  was  made,  the  principles  of  Grotius  were  adopted, 
and  arc  to  this  day  the  foundation  of  all  relations  between  civi- 
lised states.  At  first  and  for  long  confined  to  Christian  countries 
(the  subjects  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire),  it  has  now  spread 
to  include  others,  and,  as  we  remarked  above,  Japan,  having  a 
few  years  ago  entered  the  "  comity  of  nations,"  is  now  requested 
by  even  China  to  be  introduced  into  the  same  society.  Another 
example  of  the  dribbling  in  of  the  Millennium  P 


The  Court  Circular  has  said,  "  Prime  Minister";  and  wh 
some  people  remarked  on  the  impropriety  of  the  term, 
was  remembered  that  it  said  it  once  before.  "  Is  this  i 
portani  ?  if  so,  why  ?"  would  be  a  good  question  to  set  an  ap| 
form.  And  the  answer  to  this,  as  to  so  many  constitutiot 
questions  in  this  country,  must  be  historical.  If  there  cj 
"  post  of  Prime  Minister  "  it  is  an  unpaid  one.  Tlie  so 
asks  some  one  to  be  "  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,"  or  "  1 
Privy  .Seal,"  and  then  further  requests  him  to  nominate 
colleagues  who  are  to  hold  the  other  (paid)  offices  Id 
ministry.  Is  this  process  to  Iw  described  as  "  naming 
Prime  Minister"?  If  so,  what  was  the  tirst  instance?  Ml 
the  Cabinet,  then  a  comparatively  new  and  almost  un) 
institution,  lost  its  head  in  17 14  because  George  I.  could  i] 
no  English,  it  was  for  some  time  headless.  Wal|^iole  al< 
protested  against  the  charge  made  against  him  that  he 
a  "  prime  "  and  even  a  "  sole  "  minister.  He  fell  becai 
was  so.  After  him,  the  ministry  was  headless  again — at  Tea 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  head  for  some  time.  Who  ■ 
the  first  minister  who  stood  to  his  colleagues  as  Mr.  Balfol 
stands  to-day  ?  Was  it  Pelham  ?  Chatham  ?  the  younger  RB 
Liverpotil  ?  Grey?  Melbourne  ?  or  is  the  institution,  ai  tt  tJU> 
to-day,  modern,  Victorian,  like  so  many  of  what  we  f( 
imagine  are  our  ancient,  fundamental  institminrvs  ?  Must 
parody  Pope,  and  say,  the  Uritish  Constitution  never  if 
always  to  be — perfect  ? 

A  ROVAL  Commission  has  lately  issued  its  Report  oaj 
condition  of  the  Port  of  London.  And  it  appears  that  fori 
years  the  Thames  has  been  falling  liehind  in  the  mittal 
accommodation  for  the  ever-increasing  requirements  ol  o»a 
commerce.  .Something  is  to  be  done,  and  wc  con.memlj 
report  to  our  readers  as  containing  an  example  of  the  wi»dom[ 
with  which  the  world  is  governed.  Meanwhile  the  trade  his  c 
course  been  moving  elsewhither,  and,  among  other  places  tooci 
old  rivals,  Rotterdam,  .\ntwerp,  &c.  Our  forefathers  hAd  mo* 
high-handed  ways  of  getting  rid  of  such  rivalry  than  are  pooibl 
for  us  nowadays.  When  Great  Britain,  then  newly-come  ilH 
existence,  and  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  theiH 
who  was  described  by  eighteenth-century  statesmen  as  out  eoA 
boat,  secure<I  the  "Protestant  lit)crties  of  Europe"  at  Uind 
against  the  aged  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  they  handed  otct  IB 
Southern  Netherlands  (corresponding  to  modern  Belgium)  to  cH 
keeping  of  their  ally  Austria,  but  under  hard  coniiiions. 
"Sea  Powers"  were  not  intending  to  benefit  Auslrit,  J 
Antwerp  was  not  to  trade.  The  Scheldt  was  closed  to  s<*-| 
commerce,  and  the  boycott  thus  established  lasted  eighty] 
Then  it  was  broken  by  the  French  Republic  which  had  coi>q< 
Belgium,  and  the  "opening  of  the  .Scheldt  "  was  the  chief  (OM 
6elli\n  1793.  It  has  remained  open,  Antwerp  is  a  greilef  p* 
than  ever,  and  we  must  improve  London.  Such  is  the  fall 
which  commercial  wars  must  now  take. 

Whkn  Vasco  da  Gama  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  R 
and  Christopher  Columbus  stumbled  on  America,  the  pail  •' 
the  Mediterranean  had  till  then  played  in  worKiliistnt' 
to  be  ended.  But  with  the  growth  of  European  domin; 
East,  the  importance  of  the  "Middle  Sea"  has  giiij^-'' 
returned,  and  recent  events  on  its  coasts  have  served  t'>  ic9i!°' 
us  of  the  unity  of  history  and  to  teach  us  Ihal  th-re  ate  kiKf^ 
which  under  various  names  and  in  various  disguises  might  >la^ 
be  described  as  eternal.  The  "Powers"  which  inhatnl  i*' 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  siill  intcrcii-cd  inl* 
southern  shores  as  they  were  two  and  three  thousand  years  1^ 
Spain  has  relations  with  Morocco  ;  France  and  Italy  with  Till 
and  Tripoli.  And  our  very  latest  news  is  startling  in  its  tt( 
gestiveness.  France  is  fortifying  Bixerta.  This,  being  int< 
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means  s  revival  of  Carthage.  Italy  is  interested  and  Rome  is 
(he  capital  of  Italy.  Is  the  old  rivalry  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  to  reappear  at  ihLs  late  dale  ?  "  They  say  "  that  Great 
Britain's  policy  is  to  play  ofT  one  Mediterranean  power  against 
the  other.  Arc  we  going  to  have  a  new  meaning  given  to 
Cowper's  poem  on  "  Boadicea,"  and  is  the  setting  up  of  the 
British  queen's  monument  in  London  going  to  typify  a  fulfilment 
:  the  prophecy  contained  in  that  poem  ? 
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M.  Tulli  Cieerenii  EfiUulae.    IJI.  Efistulae  ad  Q.  Fratrem, 

vmeHlariolum  Pditionis,  Epistulae  ad  M.  Brutiitii,  Pieudo- 

iktrmis   Epislulat  ad  Oclavianum,  Fragmenta  Epistularum. 

Itutgnwil  brtvique   adnolalioHt  critita    inslruxit,    LudovUus 

CliuJe  Piiritr.  Scriptorum  Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis. 

(Clarendon  Press.)     (Not  paged.)     zs.  6d.  paper,  y.  cloth. — 

ll  is  lilting  that   Mr.   Purser,  who  has  done  so  much  for  (he 

concspondence  of  Cicero,  should  edit  this  volume.     The  recen- 

aoo  ii  based  on  the  Medicaean  codex,  with  reference  {so  far  as 

artiUble)  to   the  group  of  MSS.  called  by  Lehmann  2,  and 

In  the  record    of   the    lost  Laurisheim  group ;  for  the  Pelilie, 

,011  Berlin  F  and  Harleim  H  ;  in  the  tetter  to  Octavianus,  on 

IFH.    In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  series,  the  recension 

canservalive,   and   few   conjectures   are  admitted,  unless  it 

neee&iary  (as   Ernesti's  fepuli  added— ^.Z".  i.   i,  22).     In 

I,  42,    Ihealrum   tottus   Asiae  virlulibut  tuts  est  datum  is 

Jtcn  from   C,   that   is   Cratander's  edition   based   on   a    lost 

urisheimer,  as  being  "beyond  the  power  of  a  gloss-writer"  ; 

Bd  it   is   certainly   more   effective   and  more  Ciceronian  than 

t  bald  readings  usually  adopted.     A  number  of  conjectures  or 

rrcclions,  not  adopted  in  the  text,  are  mentioned  in  the  notes, 

K>te   perhaps   than    is   usual    in    this  series,  but  justifiable  in 

tit  case.    In  iii.,  S,  4,  the  MS.  AMnnSEIS  is  given  up  as  hope- 

,  but  the  chief  guesses  are  recorded.     This  volume  is  worthy 

I  its  companions. 

I  Stltel  Orations  and  LeIUrs  of  Cicero.  (Allen  and  Greenough's 
Idition.)  Revised  by  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Ketteridge. 
Siith  a  special  vocabulary  by  J.  B.  Greenough.  Ixv.  +  403 
h226pp.  Illustrated.  (Ginn.) — Parts  of  this  book  are  adapted 
the  beginner,  parls  for  more  advanced  readers  1  and  it 
kmlly  a  pity  that  the  two  were  not  kept  separate.  Fur  example, 
Introduction  contains  an  excellent  and  very  full  account 
the  Roman  constitution,  with  all  the  technical  terms 
plained ;  this  is  most  instructive  to  the  more  advanced 
lident,  and  is  not  insufTicient  for  the  top  forms  of  schools, 
contains  also  some  good  sections  on  oratory  (thnt  on 
Wivery,  oddly  enough,  being  separated  from  them  by  other 
tttcr)  fit  for  the  more  advanced  ;  and  a  section  on  Latin  style 
liicb  is  needless  except  for  beginners.  In  the  text,  quantities 
:  marked,  and  the  book  is  supplied  with  a  vocabulary ;  yet 
notes  are  filled  with  references  to  grammars  which  no 
for  girl  would  be  likely  to  look  up.  An  odd  feature  about 
'^HOK  references,  by  the  way,  is  that  numbers  of  them  are 
>sl  there  ;  space  being  given  in  parentheses  for  references  to  the 
>e«  edition  of  Allen  and  Greenough's  Grammar  to  be  inserted 
Ificiwatds.  "  II.  and  B."  is  another  title  which  is  followed  by 
_^  i  blank  space,  the  only  explanation  given  being  that  it 
^Meuu  "Hale  and  Buck."  Apart  from  these  references,  the 
^^Wci  are  few  and  simple,  but  there  is  too  much  translation, 
^^lie  selection  of  pieces  is  good.     Some  improvement  might  be 
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made  in  the  matter  of  the  Introduction.  The  editors,  in  saying 
that  Cicero's  only  rival  on  the  literary  side  of  oratory  is  Demos- 
thenes, forget  Burke,  who  as  a  literary  man  might  be  placed 
beside  Demosthenes.  He  was  greater  than  either  in  moral 
earnestness  and  p<ililical  insight  ;  nowhere  in  Demosthenes, 
or  anywhere  else,  do  we  t'lnd  such  vehement  and  convincing 
statements  of  eternal  principles.  And  why  are  Americans 
always  so  provincial  ?  No  one  cares  about  the  oratory  of  "  the 
late  Rufus  Choate  "  (p.  xliv.).  However,  we  are  spared  Rud- 
yard  Kipling. 

Ora  Marilima.  A  Latin  Story  for  Beginners.  By  E.  A. 
Sonnenschein,  LL.D.  With  Grammar  and  Exercises,  (Swan 
Sonnenjchein.)  2j. — The  need  for  a  simple  beginners'  book  in 
Latin  has  often  been  felt,  Caesar  and  Nepos  are  too  hard,  and 
liesides,  reading  ought  to  begin  soon  after  the  earliest  stages. 
Prof.  Sonnenschein  is  familiar  with  the  "new  method"  of 
teaching  modern  langu.-iges,  and  designs  this  book  as  an  aid  to 
ancient  languages  in  the  same  direction.  The  book  is  a  simple 
narrative  of  Caesar's  invasion  of  Bri'ain,  inlers-persed  with  con- 
versations on  daily  life,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  British  hoy 
of  that  era.  It  is,  as  the  editor  points  cut  in  his  prefiice, 
ancient  history  from  a  modern  point  of  view.  This  bfvok  will 
form  a  useful  sequel  to  the  excellent  beginners'  book  by  Scott 
and  Jones,  At  the  end  are  "preparations,"  including  voca- 
bularies and  grammatical  tables  for  each  section,  and  sentences 
fur  diill  both  ways. 

Denfs  First  Latin  Boot.  By  Harold  W.  Atkinson  and 
J,  W.  F.  Pearce,  With  twelve  coloured  illuslralions  by  M.  E. 
Denham,  ix,-|-328pp,  (Dent. )— This  is  another  book  inspired 
by  the  "  new  method  "  of  teaching  modern  languoges.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that,  in  the  attempt  to  combine  the  con- 
versational principle  with  reader  and  grammar,  it  falls  between 
two  stools.  We  think  that,  if  the  former  principle  had  been 
consistently  carried  out,  a  great  boon  would  have  been  conferred 
on  beginners.  Even  as  it  is,  the  book  is  interesting,  and  Is  a 
step  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  manuals.  The  little  pieces  are 
lively  and  skillutly  constructed  so  as  to  afford  practice  in  various 
rules.  But  Mr,  Atkinson  should  not  use  ntc non  for  "moreover," 
as  in  poetry.  Part  II,  contains  exercises  for  retianslation  with 
the  materials  of  the  reading  lesson.  The  vocabulary  is  arranged 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  modern-language  manuals  of 
this  type. 

Puerorum  Liber  Aureus.  A  First  Latin  Translation  Book. 
By  T.  S,  F'oster,  B.A.  X.-I-136  pp,  (Black's  Elementary  Latin 
Scries.)  \s.  bd. — Mr.  Foster  has  hit  on  much  the  same  idea  as 
Professor  Sonnenschein,  and  here  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
Roman  invasion  of  43  after  Christ,  "as  it  may  have  appeared  to 
a  Roman  schoolboy  living  in  Etruria."  The  boy's  life  is  de- 
scribed incidentally,  the  story  of  the  invasion  being  supposed  to 
be  communicated  in  a  friend's  letter.  Conversations  are  made 
the  means  of  conveying  other  historical  facts.  There  are  voca- 
bularies and  exercises. 

The  Odes  of  Horace.  Edited  by  Stephen  Gwynn,  with  48 
illustrations,  viii.-(-352  pp.  (Blackie.)  5^. — There  is  some 
originality  of  view,  or  at  least  of  expression,  in  Mr.  Gwynn's 
Horace.  "The  poet  of  those  who  do  not  care  for  pcetry,** 
"  the  clubman  among  poets,"  his  "  moral  maxims  are  frequently 
immoral " — such  are  one  or  two  of  the  phrases  which  have  struck 
us  in  the  Introduction:  the  comparison  of  i.,  28,  2,  munera 
cohihent,  with  Sj/^a  ntv^unoiy  ixainiat  nSrror  is  apt,  and  so  are 
many  other  comments  among  the  notes.  A  new  interpretation 
of  i,,  3.  25,  is  worth  quoting:  "There  are  four  Pythagorean 
elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water;  the  first  is  man's  inheri- 
tance, but  he  will  not  be  contented  with  it,  insisting  impiously 
on  trying  to  master  the  other  three.     And  so  the  poet  gives 
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examples  of  the  fate  that  has  met  men  who  tried  the  other 
elements."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  needless  trifles  such 
as  ii.,  15,  6,  "  myrlus,  p.  I,  fourth  declension,  as  the  quantity 
shows,"  see  also  ii. ,  l6;  or  alternatives  which  are  practically 
out  of  the  question,  as  L,  4,  18,  talis,  "some  translate  as  an 
adjective."  The  syntax  is  not  quite  trustworthy.  The  infini- 
tive of  purpose  (i.,  2,  5)  is  a  genuine  Latin  idiom,  and  may 
quite  as  well  be  used  so  by  Horace  and  Propertius  as  by 
imitation  of  the  Greek  ;  aiite  (i.,  6,  2)  is  most  inadequately  ex- 
plained by  "  omission  of  at" — why  was  ab  omitted,  that  is  the 
point.  But  Book  II.,  Appendix  III.,  on  pluperfect  indicative 
in  conditionals,  is  good.  Why  is  not  the  number  of  the  book 
printed  at  the  head  of  the  page  } 

Virgift  Atneid.  Btok  III.  Edited  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M,A. 
With  the  new  Oxford  text  by  special  permission.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Vocabularies,  xxxix. -1-133  pp.  (Arnold.)  is.td. 
— Mr.  Tatham  follows  up  his  iwo  books  of  the  -ICneid  with  a 
third  un  the  same  plan.  The  Life  by  Donatus  or  Suetonius  is 
translated,  with  a  few  explanations,  and  hints  are  given  on  the 
language,  metre,  and  subject  of  the  /Iineid,  and  a  few  allied 
questions.  Most  of  these  hints  seem  to  us  the  kind  of  thing  a 
reader  ought  to  compile  for  himself ;  no  boy  will  be  likely  to 
read  them.  The  Notes  are  often  too  elementary  ;  the  pupil 
ought  really  not  to  be  told  that  fraclat  means  fraclat  sunt  (53), 
qui  "but  he"  (327).  Most  of  them,  however,  are  interesting, 
if  longer  than  need  be.  The  quotations  from  English  literature 
are  welcome.  As  a  whole,  the  book  lacks  unity  :  needless  trifles 
cheek  by  jowl  with  discursive  illustrations,  and  a  vocabulary  at 
the  end— it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Tatham  has  everybody  in 
view  at  once. 

Livy,  Book  XXI.  Edited  by  A.  II.  Allcrofl,  M.A.,  and 
B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A>  xxvi.  +  J 36  pp.  (Clive.)  2s.  W.— The 
Introduction  to  this  IxKik,  on  Livy's  Life  and  Method, 
Carthage,  and  historical  topics,  is  well  adapted  to  convey 
the  necessary  information  in  the  briefest  possible  form.  A 
discussion  of  Hannibal's  route  over  the  Alps  is  admirably  clear 
and  succinct.  The  notes,  as  usual,  are  loti  elementary  ;  dtra  is 
explained  as  an  adverb,  and  (he  merest  grammatical  trifles 
are  explained.  Apart  from  this,  they  are  good  ;  and  this, 
a  bad  fault  educationally,  is  likely  to  make  the  book  more 
useful  for  private  students  who  wish  to  pass  the  London 
Matriculation  for  1903. 

English  Extracts  for  Latin  Prose.  Compiled,  with  intro- 
ductory hints  and  sentences,  by  A.  C.  Champncys,  M.A. 
viii.  +  166  pp.  (Longmans.)  21. — We  know  of  no  one 
who  is  so  skilfiil  at  compiling  collections  of  pieces  for  Latin 
prose  Bs  Mr.  Champncys,  whose  "  Easy  Pieces"  (compiled  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Kundall)  we  have  known  for  many  years 
and  proved  to  be  excellent.  The  easy  pieces  were,  however, 
adapted  ;  these  are  not,  but  arc  pieces  of  unaltered  English 
suitable  for  a  more  advanced  stage.  The  pieces  are  graduated 
in  difficulty,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  book.  The 
introduction  contains  some  useful  hints. 

Latin  Versions  of  Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose. 
For  the  use  of  Teachers  only.  By  A.  W.  Potts,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition.  loi  pp.  (Macmillan.)  4j.  fxl.  net.— For 
a  more  advanced  stage  still,  Potts's  "Aids,"  and  the  book  to 
which  this  is  a  companion,  need  no  recommendation,  having 
long  since  won  a  welldescrved  re|)Utation.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  versions  which  here  appear  in  a  second  edition. 
They  are  models  of  scholarship,  lucidity,  and  good  style. 

Plato's  Republic.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  ■viii.  -|-  184  pp.  Home 
and  School  Library.  (Murray.)  ar.— Il  is  no  easy  task  to 
write  a  treatise  on  the  Republic  in  a  small  volume;  and,  for 


a  popular  audience,  much  tact  is  needed  to  give  the  rigK. 
amount  of  explanation  and  comment  without  swamping  th« 
reader  in  unfamiliar  details.  Prof.  Campbell  gives  a  bri^ 
account  of  the  structure  of  the  dialogue,  insisting  upon  i^ 
unity.  He  then  examines  the  Platonic  conception  of  inorak.  ^ 
the  theory  of  ideas,  and  the  various  topics  taken  up  in  the  boo 
Prof.  Campbell  has  done  hU  difficult  task  with  real  skill,  and  t^  ^ 
produced  a  clear  and  interesting  treatise,  which,  if  we  mislay  ^ 
not,  will  not  only  interest  the  general  reader,  but  will  be 
assistance   to   the  student  who  can  read  Plato  in  the  Greek  . 

The  Elements  of  Greek.  A  First  Book,  with  grammar,  ^t: 
cises,  and  vocabularies.  By  Francis  Kingsley  Ball,  [*f)_ 
ix.  -1-  2S3  pp.  (New  V'ork  :  Macmillan  Company.)  di. — 
is  a  collection  of  exercises  and  reading  lessons,  with  sufSct 
grammar  prefixed  to  each.  Of  course  the  pi<K)f  of  such  bux:^!^ 
lies  in  the  using  ;  this  book  has  been  tested  in  use  bef^^" 
taking  its  final  form,  but  we  cannot  pretend  to  speak  posiiir 
as  to  its  merits  after  a  mere  perusal.  On  the  whole,  the  unn^Sf 
ment  appears  to  be  good.  By  beginning  with  oxytones  of  the  (i  ** 
declension,  and  by  similar  selection  later,  the  accents  arc  ni^>- 
casier  to  learn  than  in  any  other  book  we  liave  seen.  The  vc7 
is  begun  early,  a  tense  at  a  time  ;  the  passive  comes  before  c 
middle,  and  the  distinctive  middle  lenses  are  postpone 
Doubtful  quantities  are  marked.  The  reading  exercises  tf 
taken  mostly  from  the  Anabasis,  a  few  from  other  books.  Wetf 
glad  to  see  that  other  types  than  the  simple  sentence,  B 
conditional  for  example,  are  introduced  early  ;  and  that  panics 
are  not  forgotten.  A  few  illustrations  are  interspersed.  E 
why  ate  the  aspirated  sounds  called  "  tongh  "  (p.  4)  ? 

XtHofhon,  CyrofatJeia,  Boot  I.    With  introduction  and  oca 
founded   on  those  of  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.,  and  a  compS 
vocabulary.    By  K.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.    xx.  +  156  pp.  (■ 
Press  Series.)     Ur.  Holden's  editions  are  monuments  of  le^ 
ing    and    research,    but   arc   far  loo  full  for  a   school   edit^ 
Mr.    Shuckburgh   has  done  little  more  than  leave   out 
he  deems  unnecessary.     Although  we  are  in  favour  of 
boys  in  school  work  without  notes  as  far  as  possible,  we  coni 
these  notes  are  really  good  ;  the  only  suggestion  we  would  1 
is  that  there  should  be  less  translation  of  single  words,  wh 
the  vocabulary  makes  needless. 

•  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Book  //.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Xal 
M.A.  xxvii  -f  100  pp.  (Blackie's  Illustrated  Classics.)  2;.- 
Tbe  introduction,  besides  the  usual  account  of  Xenophon's  liJll 
and  works,  contains  a  section  on  the  author's  style,  and  oix  ool 
Cyrus.  It  is  suflicient,  and  interesting  to  read.  The  notautf 
too  elementary ;  they  ought  not  to  point  out  the  accuBli**! 
of  duration,  the  dative  of  time  when,  nnd  such  things.  Tbej 
pieces  of  translation  are  done  in  good  English  style.  Tbe] 
illustrations  ate  good,  and  ate  fully  explained. 

Edited  Books. 

IntroduetioH  to  Poetry.     By  Laurie  Magnus.     174  pp.    |M« 
ray.)    it. — This  volume  is  full   of   scholastic   detail   sodrdj 
devoid  of  pedantry ;    it  is  a  little  raasfrpiece  of  fluenqr  "^  \ 
literary  charm.     Nobody   who  lakes  il   up  is   likely  to  IsT^I 
down  until  the  la.st  page  has  been  reached  with  eager  allentiAl 
and  nobody  can  expend  the  least  effort  to  follow  Mr.  Mugi'l 
without  finding  himself  much  the  better  for  it.     From  b<(in 
to  end  it  is  excellent,  and  the  delightful  style,  the  breadth  ■ 
incisiveness  of  view,  the  sidelights  which  it  opens  upon  life  < 
thought,  and  the  frequently  deep  philosophy  which  li  aittaOi* 
veiled  in  the  author's  persuasive  rhetoric,  make  it  at  tinM*  f 
cinating.     No  better  small  Ixwk  could  be  put  into  the  haolbt 
the  kind  of  student  for  whom  il  was  primarily  wrillen  ;  and  itil 
to  be  unreservedly  commended. 
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punier  School  Poitry  Book.  By  W.  Peterson.  144  pp. 
(Xoongmuis.)  is.  6J. — This  collection  of  verse  is  delightful 
b^^autse  the  compiler  has  not  ignored  or  disdained  many  old 
fat-vonrites,  such  as  "  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence  "  and  "  Little 
^3oy  Blue,"  with  which  the  volume  opens,  nor  the  venerable 
Iscallad  of  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood."  It  would  be  worth 
lia.ving  and  using,  even  if  it  had  no  other  title  to  praise,  for  just 
ctiis  happy  characteristic  of  preserving  in  a  modern  and  up-to- 
date  form  much  that  is  left  to  memory  and  tradition  in  childhood 
<la.ya,  but  is  worth  a  permanent  place  in  printed  pages. 

7n   the    World  of  Books.     For  Middle  Forms.     256  pp. 

(Arnold.)     is.  6d.—\  fairly  good  collection  of  extiacts  both  in 

-prose  and  in  poetry.    The  interest  is  by  no  means  of  a  uniform 

nature  throughout,  but  the  compiler,  it  must  be  owned,  has  tried 

to  blend  very  varied  elements.     Romance,  history,  and  belles 

tottrts  are  all  drawn  upon  to  furnish  the  material  of  these  pages, 

which  certainly  range  over  a  most  extensive  literary  field :  from 

the  venerable  Bede,  through  the  unvenerable  Herrick  and  the 

IiiUile  Boswell,  to  the  Robert  Browning   who   poi^sibly  never 

qsite  understood  himself,  and  the  Charles  Darwin  who,   per- 

hiqis,  was  never  quite  understood  by  anybody  else  in  his  own 

tune.      Truly  a  catholic  selection,  and  quite  good  of  its  kind. 

Bot  the  title  might  have  been  less  rhetorical  with  advantage. 


UaeoMlay's   Life   of  Pitt.    By   John    Downie.      164    pp. 
(BUdc)    2s. — We  have  often  spoken  in  terms  of  high  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  I>ownie's  work  as  an  editor.    This  volume  betters 
the  best  of  it     Not  only  has  Mr.  Downie  been  fortunate  in 
Klectiog  a  work  in  which  Macaulay  is  less  irritating  than  usual 
to  those  who  do  not  blindly  adore  him — and  that  is  to  say  a 
E^t  deal  and  to  hint  at  more — but  the  editorial  part  of  his 
kboor  has  been  discharged  with  great  care.     Mark  Pattison's 
fiBy  on  Macaulay  is  prefixed  as  in  a  previous  instance,  but  not 
>*  order  to  save  trouble  for  the  editor.     Mr.  Downie  follows 
•ith  an  introductory  "  Note  "  of  twenty-four  pages,  which  is 
'Oliy  good  reading,  though,  perhaps,  his  defence  of  Pitt  is  not 
wnoiically  worth  much.     Moreover,  his  assertion  that  Chatham 
^  genius  while  William  Pitt  the  Second  had  only  talent  :s 
W  as  open  to  manifold  objections  as  his  concluding  phrase 
•krai "  Britains"  (instead  of  Britons)  "  beyond  the  seas."  But, 
'■'tvitiutanding,  this  is  a  good  and  careful  edition,  supplied  with 
**(ilendid  chronological  table  and  notes  worthy  of  any  scholar, 
bought  to  be  widely  used. 


(3- ■= 
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Tkt  Royal  Primer  Readers.  Book  III.  aoJi  pp.  (Nelson.) 
■'^An  exceedingly  interesting  reading-book  for  juveniles,  con- 
Wniog  much  highly  varied  literary  matter  both  of  prose  and 
Pwtiy.  As  should  be  the  case  in  books  of  this  kind,  the  illus- 
''Vions  are  a  most  prominent  and  most  satisfactory  feature,  and 
t  happy  thought  in  the  compiler  has  led  to  the  inclusion  of 
•tnj  coloured,  indeed  rather  highly-coloured  ones  for  the 
*>oit  part,  which  from  childhood's  point  of  view  cannot  fail  to 
idd  considerable  charm  to  the  collection.  The  "  notes  and 
innings  "  at  the  end  ate  particularly  well  done. 

Seltclitns  from   Campbell.      By   W.    T.    Webb.       133   pp. 

KagKsh  Classics.      (Macmillan.)    zt.— Campbell  is  not  one  of 

'ke  most  conspicuously  recognisable  of  literary  geniuses,  though 

4tthe  was  ■  genius,  if  an  unequal  and  often  faulty  poet,  there 

*U  be  DO  doubt.    The  compiling  and  inclusion  in  Messrs. 

Vaeaillan't  well-known  series  of    English   Classics   of  these 

'^Sdectkos"  is  by  no  means  the  least  happy  addition  to  an 

*beidy  very  representative  collection ;  and  as  the  writer  of  the 

IitiDdactiao  has  spared  no  pains  in  dealing  with  the  defects  of 

CiBpbdl  at  a  poet,  and  has  accurately  accounted  for  hb  failure 

*i  a  man,  in  spitt  of  the  paradox  of  his  long-continued  social 

I  and  hi*  tremendous  and  magnificent  funeral,  this  volume 


is  a  distinctly  serviceable  one.  Rarely,  one  thinks,  has  "  Pro- 
crastinating Tom  "  been  more  kindly  or  more  justly  dealt  with, 
even  in  more  pretentious  literary  efforts  than  an  educational 
edition.  The  selections  are  adequate  and  meritorious,  and  the 
notes  are  excellent. 

The  Song  of  Solomon.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Harper,  D.D. 
96  pp.  Cambridge  Bible.  (Pitt  Press.)  ar. — This  volume  is 
very  small  even  among  the  smaller  contributions  to  this  well- 
known  series,  but  it  is  just  ks  full  of  interest  as  it  is  of  careful 
and  comprehensive  scholarship,  which  has  in  this  case  the 
advantage  of  being  set  forth  in  a  singularly  attractive  literary 
dress.  "  The  Song  of  Solomon  "  presents  many  '*  nuts  to 
crack"  to  all  thoughtful  readers,  and  almost  every  possible 
theory  of  interpretation  concerning  it  is  liable  to  be  upset  by 
another  no  less  subtle  and  no  less  plausible.  As  a  literary 
conundrum,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  standing  riddles  of  the 
world  of  letters,  sacred  or  profane ;  while  the  varied  explana- 
tory schemes  which  are  appended  to  it  by  commentators  have 
usually  little  interest,  except  for  dogmatic  theologians.  Dr. 
Harper's  edition,  it  must  be  said,  is  free  from  any  repraach  of 
this  kind.  He  has  constructed  a  romantic  background  for  the 
v/hole,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  as  creditable  to  bis 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  to  hb  fancy,  and  no  less  to  hb 
scholarship.  Hence  in  dbcussing  the  purpose  of  this  singular 
poem,  and  afterwards  in  dealing  with  the  rational  basis  of  the 
customary  allegorical  interpretation,  and  in  summarbing  the 
history  of  this  mode  of  criticbm  in  the  Church,  the  editor  has 
made  solid  and  readable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  For  the  most  part  he  writes  as  a  critic  both  of  Budde 
and  incidentally  of  Wetzstein,  and  the  theory  of  the  former  b 
given  in  tremendous  detail  in  the  second  appendix ;  but  hb 
refutation  of  Budde's  elaborate  fallacies  is  temperate  and  con- 
vincing. The  section  of  the  introductory  matter  which  deab 
with  these  questions  b  intensely  interesting  and  well  managed. 
The  question  about  the  dramatic  form  of  the  book  brings  to 
light  interesting  comparisons  with  Robert  Browning  in  two  well- 
known  minor  colloquial  works,  which  are  suggestive  in  a  high 
degree,  and  the  discussion /<ir;im  of  the  Hebrew  view  of  love  as 
gradually  evolved  up  to  its  highest  expression  and  concept  in 
the  Song  of  Songs  is  full  of  charm.  The  inclusion  of  an  appen- 
dix, wherein  the  whole  text  is  set  out  in  the  form  of  lyrics,  with 
an  excursus  expressing  the  action  and  detailing  the  events 
which  form  the  basb  of  the  action,  materially  assbts  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  work.  As  a  text-book  this  edition  will  be 
found  invaluable. 

Dyc^s  Glossary  to  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Professor  Harold 
Ljttledale.  570  pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein. )  js.  6d. — It  b  a 
purely  Shakespearean  sentiment  that  "good  wine  needs  no 
bush  "  ;  and  so  Dyce's  Glossary  needs  now  no  commendations. 
It  has  earned  its  position  by  much  service,  and  this  present 
edition  is  welcome  enough.  A  singular  value  perhaps  attaches 
to  these  pages  from  the  fact  that  not  only  has  Professor  Little- 
dale  added  some  new  notes,  and  revised  Dyce's  explanations 
when  necessary,  but  the  references  have  been  made  applicable 
to  any  good  existing  edition  of  Skakespeare's  plays.  The 
labour  of  reducing  the  monumental  nine  volumes  of  Dyce  to 
the  dimensions  of  this  most  handy  book  of  literary  supplement 
has  been  singularly  well  done,  and  the  modest  hope  expressed 
by  the  editor,  that  this  glossary  will  fall  midway  in  the  estimation 
of  scholars  between  Schmidt's  and  the  well-known  work  of 
Bartlett,  will  probably  be  realised  to  the  full,  and  more.  For 
our  own  part,  we  are  prepared  to  use  this  book,  even  to  the 
comparative  exclusion  of  Bartlett's  useful  pages,  for  a  lung  time 
to  come.  Thb  work  is  as  exhaustive  as  it  b  ably  done,  and  being 
offered  by  Professor  Littledale  "  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander  Dyce,"  is  a  more  than  ordinarily  pious  oblation. 
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History. 
A  Shcrt  History  of  Rome.  By  W,  S.  Robinson,  M.A.  viii. 
+  486  pp.  (Rivinglons. )  y.  (xi. — It  is  very  difficult  to  write  a 
history  of  Rome  suitable  for  schools.  Such  a  history  should 
have  the  main  facts  clearly  stated,  without  entering  too  much 
into  detail,  should  avoid  controversy,  and  in  particular  new 
theories  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  discussed,  but  should 
sum  up  the  results  of  investigation  into  doubtful  points  whenever 
they  are  generally  approved  by  scholars.  A  great  difficulty 
lies  in  the  treatment  of  constitutional  history,  which  is  so 
uninteresting  to  the  young  but  so  indispensable  to  the  right 
understanding  of  Rome.  Mr.  Robinson  appears  to  us  to  have 
tackled  this  thorny  subject  with  judgment  and  knowledge.  He 
does  not  pooh-pooh  the  early  legends,  and  he  rightly  sees 
a  historical  basis  for  them  ;  in  this  respect  he  might  have  gone 
farther,  since,  for  example,  some  historical  fact  probably  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  There  is  hardly  sufficient 
ground,  moreover,  for  suggesting  that  Appius  Claudius  desired 
to  make  himself  a  tyrant  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  Claudii  is 
obscure,  and  has  only  recently  been  investigated  .systematically. 
But  tfiese  are  details  :  in  the  main  the  history  is  (|uite  satis- 
factory, and  Mr.  Robinson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  success. 
Tables  of  dates  in  Roman  and  eontemi)orary  history  are  added  at 
intervals  for  reference.  We  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Robinson 
had  avoided  the  split  infinitive, 

Tht  Middtt  Ages.  By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  ix. +454  pp. 
(Gion.)  51. — This  is  an  introductory  book  of  convenient  siie, 
suited  to  those  beginning  the  study  of  European  history.  It 
contains  fifteen  clear  maps,  most  of  them  coloured,  a  biblio- 
graphy to  each  chapter  confined  to  books  available  in  English, 
and  mostly  bearing  on  English  histoty,  though  other  depart- 
ments are  by  no  means  neglected,  and  an  index  in  which  foreign 
names  have  a  pronouncing  equivalent  supplied.  Written  mainly 
for  the  American  market — the  English  reader  will  be  perhaps 
startled  here  and  there  by  the  word  "our,"  meaning  "  United 
Stales" — it  is  excellently  suited  for  teachers  of  history  wishing 
to  know  more  than  is  contained  in  their  pupils'  text-books,  and 
specially  to  understand— what  is  so  much  neglected  still  among 
us — the  correlation  of  English  and  continental  history.  The 
first  put  of  the  book  seems  vague  and  disjointed,  but  this  is 
probably  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  :  the  "  Dark 
Ages"  are  not  interesting.  But  this  vagueness  disappears  as 
one  goes  through  the  book,  and  the  penultimate  section,  on 
the  Renaissance,  is  quite  delightful  reading,  the  best  short  ac- 
count of  that  complete  movement  that  we  know  in  a  book  of 
this  size.     We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  all  our  readers. 

The  Abt'Cf  History  Readers.  Book  I.  To  the  Norman 
Conquest  163  pp.  Is.  Book  II.  From  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  1485.  190  pp.  (Bell.)  Is.  yt. — These  books  consist 
of  "stories"  with  illustrative  verse  extracts.  There  are  pic- 
tures of  varying  merit :  some  are  good  and  instructive,  others 
are  old  acquaintances  which  are  not  so  desirable.  The  text  has 
been  revised  by  Dr.  Gasquet,  and  we  are  therefore  saved 
from  the  usual  Protestant  bias,  but  there  are  many  matters 
which  he  has  left  that  are  "  story  "  rather  than  history. 

Fanums  EngiishmeH.  Book  II.  Cromwell  to  Roberts.  By 
J.  Finnemore.  xii. -(-247  pp.  (Black.)  \s.  4./.— This  is  a 
good  specimen  of  a  biographical  English  history  reader.  The 
type  is  clear,  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good,  the 
stories  are  told  clearly.  The  author  has  selected  twenty-one 
heroes,  quite  half  of  whom  are  fighting  men.  The  history  is 
fairly  correct,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  matters 
which  will  have  to  be  unlearnt  afterwards  if  the  pupils  pursue  the 
subject.  But  probably  most  of  them  will  not  do  so,  and  it  is 
only  the  professed  student  who  would  trouble  about  the  varia- 
tloas  we  have  noted. 


Geography. 

Australasia.  The  Illustrated  Continental  Geography  1 
176  pp.  +  8  maps.  (Blackie.)  is.  &/.— With  the 
volume  Messrs.  Blackie's  admirable  series  is  comple 
have  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  general  excellence  of  Cl 
manifested  as  it  is  in  Australasia  in  as  high  a  degree  1 
preceding  readers.  At  the  end  of  the  present  volume  ti 
appendix  on  climate.  For  interesting  reading  ma 
abundance  of  good  illustrations,  including  several  colour 
and  for  general  accuracy  the  series  would  be  difficult  to 

Africa  in  1902.  By  C.  A.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
(Scholastic  Trading  Co.,  Bristol.)  M. — A  necessarily  sc 
sketchy  account  of  the  commercial  geography  of  Afric 
information  it  contains  is,  however,  accurate  and  up- 
There  are  several  sketch-maps  showing  railways  and  coo 
routes,  and  one  shows  the  battlefields  of  .South  Africa. 

Netv  Shilling  Geography.  160  pp.  (Arnold.) — In  tl 
the  allotment  of  space  is  as  follows : — General  Geogn 
pp.;  Europe,  62  pp. ;  Asia,  12  pp. ;  Australasia,  7  pp. ; 
9  pp.  ;  North  America,  8  pp. ;  South  America,  5  pp. 
statistical  appendix  of  8  pp.  There  is  nothing  uf  di 
merit  in  the  book. 

We  have  received  from  Mi.  Stanford  a  cardboard  mod 
on  the  6-inch  Ordnance  Survey  of  part  of  Berkshire.  It 
of  a  strong  leather  case  containing  two  pockets.  In  on< 
there  is  a  set  of  the  contour  lines  reprinted  from  the  surv 
contour-level  (they  are  made  for  50-feet  intervals)  being 
separately.  In  the  other  pocket  is  the  model  with  the  1 
cut  out  and  imposed  in  their  proper  positions.  The 
scale  is  the  same  as  the  horizontal  one.  Mr,  G. 
Moriell,  M.A.,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  model  w 
has  designed,  and  we  strongly  urge  every  teacher  inter 
geography  to  procure  a  copy  and  set  about  making  ooe 
own  locality,  according  to  the  instructions  given.  The  i 
by  6  in. — thus  representing  an  area  of  about  two  squaii 
and  the  price  is  only  y.     A  most  useful  example  to  foll« 

OrammftT  and  Composition.        ^| 

Lessons  in  the  Use  of  English.  By  Mary  F,  Kji 
-f  206  pp,  (Heath.)  2J.— For  the  lowest  forms  of  le 
schools  this  book  should  prove  very  suitable.  There  a 
174  lessons,  but  the  book  may  be  obtained  in  three  pari 
ninepence  each.  The  first  Part  consists  of  62  lessons  1 
cises  in  transcription,  recitation,  dictation,  punctuati 
composition.  In  Part  II.  the  student  is  introduced  to  (1 
of  speech,  and  advances  in  bis  previous  studies.  The  tn 
of  the  sentence  with  still  more  advanced  exercises  in  0 
lion,  &c.,  is  reserved  for  Part  III.  The  exercises  an 
rabte  ;  especially  welcome  are  the  finely-executed  plates 
in  composition.  But  everything  is  good,  and  we  sk|| 
diately  buy  copies  for  use  in  our  own  classes,  ^^ 

English  Grammar.     By  W.  Br>'ant.     viii.  + 168  pp. 
Is.  4rf. — The  numerous  exercises  will  be  found  useful  in  tl 
forms  of  secondary  schools  ;  otherwise  there  is  little  io  tl 
that  renders   it  in  any  way  different  from  other  text-i) 
present  in  use. 

Fourtdation  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.  By  ^ 
M.  S.  Woodley  and  G.  R.  Carpenter,  ix.  -f  166  pp. 
York:  the  Macmillan  Company.)  is.  6</. — Here,  ag 
are  unable  to  direct  attention  to  any  feature  of  distill) 
excellence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  several  wet 
books  on  English  Grammar  now  used  in  our  secondary 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  supplanted  for  some  time  ti 
"  Foundation  Lessons  "  u  for  more  advanced  students  tfa 
catered  fur  in  Mr.  Bryant's  book. 


ext-g 


kl  Soienot  uid  Technology. 

MoHtial  of  Astrottomy,     By  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,     vii.  +611 
p.    (Ginn.)     iw.  dd. — Professor  Young's  text-books  of  astro- 
tvomy  are  among   the   best  in  existence.     His  "Elements  ol 
Mtionomy  "  contains  a  course  of  work  suitable  for  schools,  and 
tu  "General  Astronomy"  is  a  standard  treatise  on  the  subject. 
The  pteseni   volume   is   intermediate   between  these  two,  and 
'iould  prove  valuable  to  students  who  propose  to  take  astronomy 
•5  a  degree  subject  under  the  new  regulations  of  the  University 
of  Loodon.     The  book  contains  a  survey  of  the  whole  ground  of 
wtionomical    .<»:ience,   boldly    and    precisely    described,   and 
brightened   with   excellent   illustrations.      It   will   inspire  the 
student  and  put  him  in  close  touch  with  the  essential  facts  and 
theories  concerning  the  earth  as  a  planet  and  all  other  known 
objects  in  space.     Among  noteworthy  points  are  Schiaparelli's 
obseirations  of  Mercury  (with   illustration),  photographic   dis- 
coRiy  of  minor  planets,  Keelar's  demonstration  of  the  meteoritic 
I    twoiy  of  Saturn's  rings,  photographs  of  comets,  good  repro- 
dndioDs   of  photographs  of  spectra,  including   Nova  Aurig.t, 
Min  Cell  and    Polaris,  and  some  of  Professor  Hale's  photo- 
gnphs  of  solar   phenomena.     A   scale   ought  to  be  given  on 
page  458,  to  show  the  actual  size  of  the  Cross  Divina  Meteorite, 
^1  this  is  a  small  matter.     Students  who  want  a  good  text-book 
of  isttonomy  should  obtain  this  one. 

A»  Introduttion  to  Cktmistry.  By  D.  S.  Macnair,  Ph.D., 
H-Sc.  ix.  +  182  pp.  (Bell.)  zr.— Written  for  boys  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  this  book  gives  clear  instructions  for  an 
"itcresling  series  of  experiments  which  lead  the  pupils  to  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  more  important  principles  of 
tlnmistry.  The  experiments  are  to  be  made  in  a  spirit  of 
"•each  upon  common  substances.  Supposing  four  hours  to  be 
•"Med  to  the  work  in  each  week,  the  pupil  will  not  be  intro- 
™ed  to  formutoc  and  equations  in  the  first  session  of  his  work. 
""  'eference  is  made  to  the  atomic  theory  throughout  the  book ; 
™buIi- and  equations  are  used  merely  to  express  the  proportions 
'''*hich  the  elements  are  found,  by  the  experiments,  to  combine 

I  itact.  Simple  apparatus  is  employed,  such  as  a  boy  may 
'  up  for  himself  with  the  aid  of  the  Bgures  and  instructions. 

'methods  ate  good,  and  results  obtained  by  following  in  the 
ilory  the  directions  given  are  satisfactory. 

^iimtntary  Physics  and  Chemistiy  for  the  ust  of  Schools. 

7Mn  Bidgood.    Books  I.  and  II.  136,  146  pp.    (Longmans.) 

^W  each. — These  books  are  intended  to  serve  as  reading  and 

I  «s  lesson  books  in  a   course  of  Klementary   Physics  and 

itry.     The  author  recognises  "  that  few  schools  are  pro- 

with  laboratories  for  individual  experiments,"  and  the 

are  hence  not   intended  as  laboratory  manuals.     When 

KJeration  is  taken  of  the  very  slight  cost  required  to  provide 

!  apparatus  for  individual  experiment,  it  is  unfortunate  that, 

>  Dow,  admissions  should  be  made  of  the  above  (act  regarding 

L''ia>ce  teaching  in  the  country.     The  first  book  treats  of  matter 

lit*  properties  ;  lengths,  areas,  and  volumes  ;  levers  ;  solids, 

and  gases,  and  thermometers.     The  second  deals  with 

tension,  latent  heals,  and  elementary  chemistry.      In 

*T  of  the  chapters  the  author  lias  been  successful   in  ren- 

^tf,  his  subject    clear  and  simple,    but  gravitational  attrac- 

I  >nd  the  inertia  of  matter  do  not  form  suitable  subjects  for 

t  first  chapter,  neither  are  children  of  the  calibre  for  whom 

(book  is  obviously  intended  capable  of  appreciating  the  varia- 

•  with  distances  of  gravitational  force.     References  to  mole- 

I  movement  which  are  frequently  made  are  also  unsuited  to 

and  objection  may  be  taken  to  such  statements  as 

al  has  a  great  lessening  effect  on  the  cohesion  of  the  body 

lad  on  its  other  properties."    A  mistake  is  made  in  the  state- 

of  the  value  of  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice.      The 


author  has,  however,  evidently  striven  for  scientific  accuracy  in 
expression,  and,  with  a  few  such  exceptions,  has  done  so 
successfully. 

Physiology  for  Btginntrs.  By  Leonard  Hill,  M.B.,  F.R.S 
viil.  +  IJ4  pp.  (Edward  Arnold.)  is, — Of  its  size  this  is  one 
of  the  best  elementary  books  on  human  physiology  which 
we  have  -seen.  The  facts  are  presented  in  concise  yet  simple 
and  interesting  language,  and  ate  illustrated  by  fifty-nine  useful 
woodcuts.  The  book  may  be  cordially  recommended  to 
students  attending  elementary  classes  in  the  subject. 

Onward  and  Upward.  By  Hugh  H.  Quitter,  B.A.  (Oxon.). 
200  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  y.  6d.  net. — This  is  a  reading-book 
for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  and  is 
intended  not  only  to  tcich  some  of  the  facts  of  the  evolutionary 
process  but,  by  comparing  and  contrasting  human  beings  with 
other  members  of  the  animal  world,  to  work  out  and  illustrate 
"a  conception  of  human  dignity  and  responsibility."  In  this 
we  think  the  author  has  succeeded.  The  style  is  clear  and 
interesting.  Many*af  the  illustrative  drawings  are,  however, 
extremely  crude. 

A  Courst  in  InvertebraU  Zoology.  By  Henry  Sherring  Pratt, 
Ph.D.  xii.  -1-210  pp.  (Ginn.)  ds. — Clear  and  exact  in- 
structions are  here  given  for  the  examination  and  dissection 
of  representative  types  of  all  the  invertebrate  phyla.  The 
relationships  existing  between  the  various  classes  of  animals 
described  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  the  "jerky"  treat- 
ment common  in  manuals  of  (bis  kind  being  thereby 
avoided.  A  useful  glossary  and  a  scheme  of  classification  are 
given  in  an  appendix.  Unfortunately  the  book  does  not  contain 
any  illustrations.  It  may  be  confidently  recommended  to 
advi-inced  students. 

HathematlcB. 

A  First  Step  in  Arithmetic.  By  J.  G.  Bradshaw,  B.A.  vi. 
-i-  166  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2s. — This  is  a  useful  little  book  with 
well-arranged  exercises  both  for  oral  and  for  written  work.  The 
earlier  pages  contain  some  sensible  bints  on  class  teaching. 

Elementary  Geometry.  By  W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.  iv.  +  80 
pp.  (Arnold.)  ir.  dd. — Mr.  Fletcher's  book  requires,  and  is 
intended,  to  be  supplemented  by  oral  teaching.  It  is  a  concise 
summar)',  with  outline  proofs,  of  the  essentials  of  plane  geometry, 
including  propuition  (with  the  assumption  that  the  quantities 
compared  arc  commensurable).  The  exercises  are  numerous 
and  of  very  different  degrees  of  difficulty ;  some  require  the  use 
of  instruments. 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  F.  L.  Grant,  M.A.,  and  A.  M. 
Hill,  M.A.  vi. -H  356  pp.  (Longmans.)  y.  6d. — An  unusually 
good  work  of  its  kind,  with  chapters  on  methods  of  computation, 
percentages,  &c.,  besides  the  more  technical  subjects  of  invoices, 
stocks  and  shares,  and  so  on.  There  are  tables  of  four-figure 
logarithms,  of  shillings  and  pence  as  decimals  of  a  pound,  and 
specimens  of  compound-interest  tables.  Copies  of  examination 
papers  recently  set  have  been  added  at  the  end. 

Academic  Algebra,  By  W,  W.  Beman  and  D.  E.  Smith,  x. 
-I-  384  pp.  (Ginn.) — An  elementary  text  -  book,  very  well 
printed,  svilh  an  immense  collection  of  carefully  graded  exercises. 
It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  graphs  have  been  completely 
ignored :  the  authors  have,  in  fact,  refrained  from  novelties. 
For  class  purposes  theii  work  will  doubtless  be  acceptable. 

MiscellaneouB. 

Encyclo/><idia  Britannica.  The  third  of  the  new  volumes, 
being  vol.  xxvii.  of  the  complete  work.  Chi-Eld.  xx.  +  744  pp. 
(Black  and  The  Times.)— So  many  interesting  subjects  arc 
dealt  with  in  this  volume  that  any  attempt  to  describe  the  con- 
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tenU  in  a  short  review  must  be  futile.     Only  a  few  of  the  more 
important  articles  having  connection  with  the  work  of  schools 
can  be  mentioned.     Sir  Joshua  Fitch's  paper  on  education,  and 
Dr.  N.  M.  Butler's  supplement  to  it,  referring  to  education  in 
the  United  States,  are  of  especial  interest  to   us.     Sir  Joshua 
traces  the  gradual  growth  of  what  may  be  called  the  English 
educational  system,  the  forces  which  have  controlled  it,  and  the 
results  it  eflfecled  during  the  lost  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    The  article  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  educational  his- 
tory, and  it  not  only  records  in  a  judicial  spirit  what  has  been 
accomplished,  but  also  suggests  directions  in  which  future  ad- 
vances should  be  made.     To  the  student  of  human  progress  we 
refer  the  instructive  essay,  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams,  on   "The 
Influence  of  Modern  Research  on  the  Scope  of  World  History," 
and  the  articles  on  Biblical  Chronology  and  Egyptology.     The 
mathematical   articles   include    the   subjects  of  combinational 
analysis,  analytical  dynamics,  differential  equations,  and  elastic 
systems.       All   important   geographical   divisions    and    places 
between  Chicago  and  Elche  are  described,  and  biographies  from 
F.  J.  Child  to  Jose  de  Elduayen.     Science  is  very  fully  repre- 
sented, among  the  subjects  being  colours  of  animals,  cornels, 
compass,   condensation  of  gases,   cylulngy,  difl'usion  of  gases, 
dynamo,  and  figure  of  the  earth.     There  are  also  articles  on 
cricket,  croquet,  cycling,  draughts,  and  many  other  subjects  uf 
interest  to  teachers.     Our  early  copy  contains,  in  the  conclud- 
ing lines  of  the  article  on  Edward  VII.,  the  words,  "  On  36lh 
June,  1902,  the  solemnity  of  the  Coronation  of  the  King,  and  of 
Queen  Aleuindra,   took   place   at    Westminster  Abbey."     We 
believe  that  this  unfortunate  mistake  has  been  rectified  in  the 
volumes  sent  to  purchasers,  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  page,  at 
great  expense.     In  conclusion,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
new  volumes  make  an  essential  supplement  to  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  work,  and  must  be  added  to  the  shelves  of  every  good 
school  library. 

Litu  and  Form.  By  Walter  Crane,  xv.  +  288  pp.  (Bell.) 
&r.  net. — This  is  a  cheap  reissue  in  smaller  form  of  .Mr.  Crane's 
well-known  book,  and  is  identical  in  size  and  price  with  the  new 
edition  of  "The  Bases  of  Design,"  which  we  noticed  a  few 
weeks  back.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  text-book  to  be  put  into  the 
bands  of  elementary  students,  but  it  gives  much  information 
which  should  be  useful  to  all  those  who  arc  engaged  in  teaching 
such  students.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated,  many  of  the 
drawings  (which  are  the  same  size  as  in  the  earlier  edition)  being 
by  the  author  himself.  The  careful  observer  will  trace  a  decided 
connection  between  several  of  these  plates  and  Mr'.  Crane's 
illustrations  to  the  "Circular  on  Piimary  Drawing"  issued  some 
months  ago.  Indeed,  the  first  three  chapters,  at  least,  of  this 
volume  should  be  read  by  all  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
interpret  that  Circular. 

Landmarks  in  Arlislic  Anatomy.  By  Robert  J.  Colenso, 
M.A.,  S:c.  With  six  original  plates,  vi.  +  62  pp.  (Bailliire, 
Tindall  and  Cox.)  y.  6<l.  net — Is  an  excellent  book  and  one 
fur  which  students  of  elementary  anatomy  fur  artistic  purposes 
should  be  truly  grateful.  Mr.  Colenso's  aim  is  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  human  form,  and  to  this  end,  instead  of 
beginning  his  subject  with  a  minute  study  of  the  various  bones, 
he  proceeds  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  and  (presupposing,  of 
course,  a  general  knowledge  uf  the  skeleton),  describes  first  of 
all  the  bony  and  tendinous  "  Landmarks "  which  the  student 
can  verify  for  himself  on  the  living  model,  or,  failing  that,  in  a 
looking  glass.  The  next  chapters  deal  with  the  superficial 
muscles  ;  and  the  bones  in  detail  are  taken  last.  The  book  is 
tyslemalically  and  practically  arranged,  and  should  enable  ihe 
art  student  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  he  could  hope  to  do  by  the  old 
laethod. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tki  Edilers  do  not  held  thtmstlvti  rtsfonsiblt  for  ikt 
expreatd  in  Utters  which  appear  in  Ihcsi  (o/umns,  | 
ru/e,  a  letter  criliiising  any  artieli  or  review  frim 
THii  School  World  tuill  he  whrnilted  to  the  conti^ 
before  publiealion,  so  that  the  criticism  and  rtflf 
appear  together.  I 

Quantitative  Determlnationa  by  Bchoolboyi.  , 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  some  quantitative  tk 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  a  school  is  a  necessity,  and  that) 
tative  work  alone  does  not  tend  to  foster  the  habit  of  wq 
neatly  and  accurately  and  of  reasoning  correctly  from  on 
tion  in  the  same  way  as  quantitative  determinations  do.( 
there  are  considerable  difficulties  arisiog  from  limitations ol 
and  circumstance.  | 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  pupils  should  learn  to  I 
balance  properly,  so  as  to  determine  a  weight  correctly  ar 
to  a  centigram.  But  balances  adequate  to  this  are  expel 
With  a  form  say  of  twenty  boys,  working  in  pairs,  we  ■ 
want  at  least  ten  balances,  and  even  then  it  is  a  long  time^ 
the  beginner  has  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  weigh  quick 
without  making  mistakes.  I  suppose,  at  first  he  will  re 
least  ten  minutes  for  each  weighing.  To  overcome  this  < 
I  have  had  made  a  "quick- weighing  "  balance,'  of  which j 


give  a  description,  in  the  belief  (hat  it  will  be  fouiul 
teachers  in  the  lower  forms  of  schools.  .V  weighing- 
one  centigram— can  be  made  in  less  than  haU-a-miat 
therefore,  the  experiment  requires  three  weighings,  and  d 
ten  pairs  of  experimenters,  the  weighings  will  occupy  Ii 
fifteen  minutes,  and  a  set  of  determinations — such  asAi 
below-can  l>e  carried  through  in  an  hour's  lesson,  tbi 
worked  out  and  compared,  and  the  mean  result  ase< 
The  boys  I  am  now  speaking  of  are  the  Lower  FourtI 
which  there  are  four  forms  in  the  school.  The  baM 
which  a  figure  is  given,  has  two  short  pans  provid 
hooks :  from  the  hook  of  one  of  the  pans  hang«  a  cf 
piece  of  glass  rod  dipping  into  a  vessel  of  water.  Th* 
put   into   the   pans  are   simply  the   nearest  number  0 


1  The  balance  u  tuppned  by  Mr.  Tamblya-Walk,  «f  GoMidaa 
at  a  ooit  of  jCt  loi. 
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coal  by  an  assistant.    The  Wimshurst  is  meanwhile  luraed  by  a 
motor  or  by  a  volunteer  from  the  class. 

The  followinf;  cases  are  readily  shown  :  two  spheres  with  like 
or  unlike  charge; ;  two  conductors,  one  charged  and  llie  other 
earthed  or  insulated  (this  last  requires  a  nice  adjustment  of  the 


r.g. 
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pointer) ;  and  the  corresponding  cases  for  the  field  Itetween  two 
condenser  plates.  The  process  is  much  faster  than  might  be 
imagined  ;  a  good  map  can  be  obtained  in  three  or  four 
minutes. 

The  same  experiment  can  be  performed  on  a  small  scale  by 
students  in  the  laboratory,  a  lamp  taking  the  place  of  the  lan- 
tern ;  or,  if  the  room  is  electrically  lighted  by  lamps  suspended 
singly  over  the  tables,  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  2  may  be  sub- 
stituted. The  conductors  arc  now  metal  cans  insulated  by  cakes 
of  paraffin  over  a  sheet  of  paper  and  connected  to  charged  Ley- 
den  jars  (see  Ames  and  Bliss,  "A  Manual  of  Experiments  in 
Physics").  The  pointer  is  that  described  in  Hadley's  "  M.ig- 
netism  and  Electricity,"  and  the  method  of  working  will  be 
obvious.  The  chief  disadvantage  is  the  difticully  of  maintaining 
the  insulation  of  the  jars  at  high  potentials  in  a  room  occupied 
by  a  class.  It  is  better,  when  possible,  to  keep  the  conductors 
charged  by  connecting  them  to  a  Wimshurst. 

I  have  also  found  lantern  shadows  useful  in  working  before  a 
class  with  a  vertical  galvanometer  or  a  mechanical  model  for 
illustrating  the  law  of  the  tangent  magnetometer.  If  the  students 
view  the  pointer  and  scale  directly,  they  get  different  readings, 
on  account  of  parallax.  But  if  the  pointer  is  painted  the  same 
colour  as  the  scale,  and  its  shadow  cast  upon  the  scale  by  a 
lantern,  every  student  is  able  to  observe  the  true  reading. 

William  Bennett. 

Municipal  Technical  School, 
Gravesend. 

Books  on  History. 

Can  you  find  space  for  three  notes  on  matters  in  the  August 
number  of  Thk  School  World  which  concern  me  either  as 
author  or  student  of  History. 

(1)  Your  very  kind  reviewer  of  my  Book  D  suggests  that  I 
should  "shorten  or  simplify"  my  series  of  "Problems  and 
Exercises  in  English  History."  As  many  persons  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  whole  series,  I  cannot  "shorten"  it,  but  have 
already  arranged  to  "  simplify  it " ;  and  this  process  of  simpli- 
fication will  begin  with  the  forthcoming  parts  dealing  with 
English  History  down  to  1 399. 

(2)  Prof.  Hearnshaw,  in  bis  very  sound  and  readable  article, 
has  mentioned  one  or  two  announced  books  dealing  with  English 
and  History  for  the  New  Regulations  at  London  Matriculation. 
May  I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  "Salient  Points  in 
English  History,"  announced  in  the  advertisement  columns  of 
your  July  number,  will  be  specially  adapted  to  both  the 
"  English  "  and  the  "  History  "  portions  of  the  new  syllabus. 

(3)  I  niilice,  in  Prof.  Hearnshaw's  list  of  books  recommended, 
that  he  mentions  the  "  Medixval   and   Modern   History"  by 


Messrs.  Thatcher  and  Schwill  as  if  it  were  the  only  bo( 

able  for  that  branch  of  the  subject.  Might  t  suggest  tl 
are  other  books  of  American  origin  (t.g.,  Myers,  G.  P. 
and  G.  B.  Adams)  which  are  not  obviously  inferior  to  1 
Schwill ;  that  there  are  many  American  books  dealing  will 
history  in  one  volume  which  are 
satisfactory,  from  a  combined  edi 
and  historical  point  of  view,  tj 
special  works  which  he  names.  I 
to  doubt  whether  any  of  the  books 
lish  history  which  he  specifies  so 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  syl 
the  "  School  History  of  Englanc 
lished  by  the  Clarendon  Press  ( 
Like  the  books  named  by  Prof.  Hei 
ll  is  not  as  uniformly  accurate  as 
he,  but  at  least  it  is  comparatively  1 
"  technical  detail." 

J.  S.  LiN 

"Phaeacians"  and  "Stiitors  of  Penelope.' 

"VouR  Revif.wer"  in  his  reply  to  my  protest  si 
shall  be  pleased  to  apologise  for  my  misunderstandin 
classical  scholar  accepts  his  vtrsion  as  comet  and  f\ 
ambiguity. " 

As  I  was  writing  to  Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  the  well-know 
of  the  Iliad,  I  referred  the  matter  to  him.  He  wri 
cannot  see  any  ground  for  '  V'our  Reviewer's '  critid 
best  the  complaint  can  only  be  against  Horace,  foi 
'  Sponsi  Penelopes'  and  '  Alcinoi  juvenlus.'  Your  ' 
of  Alcinous'  shows  that  you  agree  with  me  in  taking  Ale 
genitive  singular,  and  not  as  a  plural,  though  *  parasite 
a  little  hard,  even  on  the  Phaeacians.  So  I  certain 
your  version  as  correct  and  free  from  amhiguity." 

I  hope  that  the  above  will  satisfy  "  Your  Reviewer," 
he  will  make  the  promised  apology  in  your  next  issue, 
see  the  whole  letter  of  Mr.  Leaf,  if  he  wishes. 

Walter  Copland  | 

In  accordance  with  my  promise,  I  have  much  pt 
apologising  for  what  Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  a  classical  schuli 
with  Mr.  Waller  Copland  Perry,  author  of  "Sancla  I 
regarding  as  a  misunderstanding  on  my  part,  1 

VouR  Rrvi 
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Mil. 


THE     LATEST     NEW     EDUCATIONAL     BOOKS- 

NEW    8ERIE8    on     the     Lines    of    DENTS     MODERN     LANQUAQE    SERIES, 
(icuerml  Editor:     Walter  Ritpmann,  M.A. 

DENT'S    FIRST    LATIN    BOOK 

Bt  BtBOLO  W.  Atkivsoh,  of  RoiMill  Scbool,  and  J.  W.  B.  Peibce.  Hradiiuut«r  of  Hsrton  Oollage,  Sidcnp.     With  IS  Oolonrad  IlliutntlODa  by 

M.  B.  DnRiiAH.      Fcsp.  8va.  cloth,  i».  ikj.  nit.  (Jnat  Piihltahad. 


The   Temple    Series   of  CIksbIcbI  TexCa,  specially  pre- 
pared for  use  In  Schools  and  Colleites.— First  Vol. 

CiESAR'S     GALLIC     WAR,     Book     I 

tiirci]  by  A,  S,  WlLKlSrt,    I.L.I).,  Litt.D.     With  nuihoiouil  lUuitraUona. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is,  uBi. 

[JuatPubllnhed. 


The  Temple    Series   of    English    Texts,   specially    pre- 
pared  for  use  In  Bdhools  and  Colleges.— First  Yof. 

SCOTTS     MARMION. 

BdlCe<J,   with    BioRroiihical    Introduction.  Iiy   Iho   Kcv.   R.  P.   DavisbO!!, 
U.A.(Ozoa.)    With  numerous  ItluAlrstiDDH.    Crown  svn,  rioth,  la.  44. 

|.Ii»t  Publishtd. 


THE   TEMPLE  SHAKESPEARE  FOR  SCHOOLS.— First  Yolumes. 

Edil«d,  with  lutroductionB,  Notes,  aud  Glossaries.     IliuBti^ted  with  Coloured  I-'routispieces  ul  tho  Costumes  o£  the  Periods, 
with  Drawings  by  Promineat  .XrlisLs,  aud  with  numerous  Reproductious  from  Old  Engravings  in  the  editorial  matter. 
JuHt  PitbliNbml.  Ready  to  tiniu  for  the  opening  of  the  6ch04>U. 


THE     TEMPEST. 

Blttdbjr  Olifh*!ct  SmtjiTox,  M.A..  late  Pnnrtpiil  MThaniiarel  Grammar 
School. 
With  s  IlliintraUonii  by  W»ltik  Ciunx,     Crown  fivo,  cloth,  la.  4il. 


MACBETH. 

Sdlted  by  Okorue  Suitm,  M.A  ,   i. !.!>.,  rriricip*!  of  thn  United  Free 

Church   T«icliei;i'   Traliiini'   Colleto,    Ab4!r(iM.'ii. 

With  IlhiatrfttiouM  by  T,  II.  Rohinhcin.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  1a.  44J. 


DENT'S     ENGLISH     GRAMMAR     OF     PARSING     AND     ANALYSIS. 

By   W.    BliY.tNT,      Fcap.   8vo,  cloth,   1.^,  Id.  (j,n.t  PubllaheU. 


DENT'S    MODERN    LANGUAGE    SERIES. 

Edited  by  Walter  Kippmass,  M.A.  Based  on  tho  Principles  of  the  German  Reform  Movoment. 
Just  Publushfd.     EIGHTH  EDITION,  completing  3-J,000  copies. 

DENT'S     FIRST     FRENCH     BOOK.  ':l?-^T..'s£»n"ioN,  puwiahed  .vovember,  isos. 

Baaed  uu  Uie  Bulzel  Plctnrea  of  the  Seawnii.  Uy  ^.  Al4<B  &  W.  Hipi-m«n.i 


Fcsp.  Bvo,  la.  ed.  net.    <Tba  Elublb  BdlUon  conUloa  Ure  almple  Sou^n 
aud  MiuleX 


MECON'I)  „  „  (Bavlaed)  8epteuib«r,  18W. 

FUUBTH  „  ,,  September,  1000. 

.Sl.XTH  „  „  (Revised)  Oclobcr.  1901. 

BIOIiTH  ,,  J uat  Published. 


II  rill  /or  II  Full  l.iti  a/ Dfnfi  Modern  Ijiwjuiigt  Saikt, 


J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  29  and  30,  Bedford  Street,  London. 


Catalogues  and  Lists  Post  Free, 


SESSION    1902-3. 

A.  GALLENKAMP  i  Co.,  Ltd., 

19  &  21,  Sun  Street,  Finsbury  Square, 
LONDON,    E.C. 

SUPPLY    ALL    REQUISITES    FOR 

SCIENCE  WORK 
IN  SCHOOLS 

AT  SPECIAL  RATES 

IMCLUDINO 

Balances,  Drying-Ovens,  Furnaces, 
ACETYLENE  BURNERS  AND  GENERATORS, 

Hot  Air  and  Water  Motors,  Water  Batha, 
POLARISCOPES,  LABORATORY  STANDS, 

■Icroscopes,  Bpectroscopsa,  Bacteriological  Apparatua, 
Kii.rta  I'tMi-*,  I'oiitiL*!!!  ixv  Clav  W«he, 
Jena  Laboratory  Glass  Wars  ft  QIasi  Tubing,  ftc.,  Ac,  ftc. 

3»-  CATALOGUE  (660  pages  of  Illustrations 
and  Prices)  may  be  had  gratis  on  application 
by  Masters  on  mentioning  "School  World." 


APPARATUS 

FOR     TEAGHINQ 

Mensuration,  Surveying,  &c. 


Drawing  Instruments,  Model  Theodolite 

Surveying  Level,    Model  Sextant, 

Geometrical  Models,    Cubes, 

Measuring  Rules, 
Callipers    and    Protractors, 

Curve    Paper, 
Laboratory   Notebooks,   &c. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

20-26,    Sardinia    Street, 
LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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HOSSFELD'S  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS  mo5S5/?.1^n^a°gi 

USED    THROUGHOUT    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM    AND    AMERICA. 


FRENCH.  t.  d. 

Kngllih-Fnoch  Gramniar,  by  HoMfbld'i  New  MeUiod,  NewBdlUos, 

unngsd  for  CIuom,  SchooU,  *od  Prirate  LiesaoB*                   . .  I 

SlMnaiitmr7  Fnncb  Oninimar         1 

Bnentlali  of  Pnineh  Oraninitr       1 

AdTftDCAd  French  OniomRr t 

Franch  Composition  and  Idioms % 

Ooi^agatlou  of  French  R«KuUr  and  Irragulw  Verbs 0 

Polyglot  Oirrupoudeot  (EnK^lsh,  Freuch.  Oennsn,  SpsoUh)         ntt  S 

BnKliAh-Prench  Gommerclsl  Correspondent        1 

KnglUh-Frennh  Dictfonsry ..  ] 

French-Bn^lUh  Dictionary .1 

The  two  Dictionaries  In  one  volame                                        . .        . .  f 

Fr«ach  Reader  by  Hogneaet 1 


Manual  of  French  Oonversalion 

100  Faaaages  for  TranitlstiOD  Into  English  and  Oerman 

100  Passages  for  Translation  into  Oenuan  and  Franch 

Anecdotes,  with  notes,  by  Lannoyer         

New  BnglUh  and  French  Vocabulary        

Fniich  Dialounefl         

SPANISH. 
■uglUll-^i|•shl«ll  (irammar,  by  Bossfeld's  New  Method,  N'ew  Edition, 

arranged  for  Classes,  Schools,  and  Private  L«tsona                    . .  S 

Smatah-Engllah  Qraniuiar,  by  Uowfsld's  New  Method                   . .  4 

Key  to  above . .  • 

Spanish  Cttini>oiiitlon  and  Idioms,  by  J.  Boado  Yanez fl 

t>jrrcM[>ori<leiK-is  Commercial,  by  J.  Boedo  Yanec         I 

Cuqjufiatlou  of  the  8panlab  Regular  and  Irregular  Verba                 . .  0 

English-Spanish  Conimerclal  Oorreapondent 1 

Oflniian45i>anish  Commercial  Correspondent       t 

French-Spanish  Commercial  Correspondent                           . .        . .  S 

A  new  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  Dictionary                 . .  1 

Ditto,  by  Veissqnei S 

Hpanish-Engllsh  Dlctlonar]-.     Vol.  I-    By  Velasi)u«  . .                 ml  la 

Vol.  It.     EnKlisb-Spanlah.     InpreparatioM 

HoMfeld'a  8i«nlsh  Reader . .  I 

Oannan-Spauish  Reader         . .  > 

Hoasfeld's  Sianish  Dialogue*                               1 

aUBiaainSitanlsh 1 

Don  Quixote  In  Hpanlsh ..  S 

KagineerioeTratisUtious  lu  English  and  Spanlah                           net  8 
hpaniah  Technolof^ical  Dictionary,  by  N.  Ponce  de  Lttin  : — 

Vol.     I.— Kngllsh-Spanish M 

Vol.    II.— SpanUh-BugUsh    ..         U 


SPANISH— o»i«su«f. 

First  Spanish  Reader,  by  Nunei 

Second  ditto       

OBRMAM. 

Bnglish-Oerman  Orammar,  by  Hoasfeld's  New  Method,  lf«w  Kdltlon, 
arranged  for  Olasaea,  Schools,  and  Private  Lessons 

Msngel's  Qerman  Exercises  and  Idioms 

Oarman  Composition  and  Idioms 

Conjugation  of  Oarman  Regalar  and  Irragnlar  Verb^ 

Hoaafeld's  Qeruian  Reader 

Bn^Iish-Qannan  Commercial  Correspondent 

Bugllsh-Oerman  Dictionary 

Oennan-Engliah  Dictionary 

The  two  Dictionaries  in  one  volnma  . .  

Beleoe  Oarman  Stories 

Oerman  Dialogues        

ITALIAN. 

English-Italian  Qmmiiiar,  by  Hoasfeld'a  New  Method,  arruig»t  (br 

Classes,  Schools,  and  Private  Lessons  

Italian  (imposition  and  Idioms 

OoDjogatlon  of  Italian  Regular  and  Irregular  Verbs 
EngUeh-lulian  and  lUllan-Bnglisb  Dictionary  by  M<<l£l 
Ditto,  by  Hillhoase  (2  vols.),  New  Edition 

Ditto,  by  Hossfald       

lUlianReaaor,  by  Dr.  C.  .ScotU       

Italian  Proimncistlon,  by  Oomba    .. 

PORTUGUESE. 
PortugueiMf  GrauKiiar,  by  Qrauert    .. 
Portuguese  Orammar.     By  HASCARKNaAS 
Portuguese  Dialogues 

DDTOH. 
EnglUh-Dutch  an<l  nutch-Bngluh  Dictionary 
Dutch  DialLygiieA  

RUSSIAN. 

Manual  of  Hus-tiun  find  English  Conversation 
Eiigii.^li.Kus>iau  and  Russian-EngllBh  Dictionary 

SWEDISH. 
English  .Swfili-h  Slid  Mweiliali-Eni;liah  Dictionary 

DANO-NORWEOIAN. 
KoglUh-Iiauo-Norwegiau  and  DanoNorweifiiau-Bngllsh  Diclioimr)' 

Hints  on  Language,  by  R.  J.  Nnard 


] 
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HIRSCHPELD   BROS.,   Ltd.,  13,   PcaicivAr.   Street,   Holbobs,  Lokdou.  E.C. 
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Approved  School  Books  by  Dr.  Cornwell,  F.R.Q.2 

"  We  are  qnalinsd  by  ample  trial  of  the  books  lu  our  own  rJasM«  to  speak  to  thi>ir  great  efficiency  and  value.      We  have  never  known  so  oi 
InWrast  erioced  or  no  much  progress  made  as  since  wo  have  employeil  these  a.«  our  school  books." — Sdwxxtionai  rimes.  1 

The  Young  Composer:  Progrossive  Exercises  in  Ena 

CompositioD.     48th  Editionj_l8.  Od.     Kjcr,  3*.  J 

"  The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  superior.    We  are  parsoaded  this  Ml 

work  will  be  (uuud  valuable  to  the  Intelligaot  iiutniotor." — Wa 

Rtvitv. 


A  School  Geography.  89th  Edition,  38.  6d.  ;  or  virith 
30  Maps,  5a.  6d. 
■'  Very  superior  to  the  common  run  of  such  books.  It  contains  a  good 
d«tl  of  useful  mstter  of  a  mure  practical  kind  than  usual,  which  the  cier- 
dsas  are  likely  to  Impress  on  Ine  udnd  more  deeply  than  by  the  parrot 
■ystam. " — AOuntrum. 

A  School  Atlas.— Consisting  of  30  SmAll  Maps.     A  com- 
panion   Atlas  to   the    Author's   "  School    Oeograpby." 
2s.  6d.,  or  48.  coloured. 
Geography    for    Beginners.     68th    Edition,    Is. ;    or, 
with  48  pp.  o{  Questions,  Is.  4d.     Questions,  6d. 
"  A  very  useful  Series  of  Educational  Workt,  uf  which  Dr.  Cornwall  Is 
either  aiithnr  or  editor.    It  ('  The  Oeosraphy  for  Beginners ')  is  an  admir. 
able  Introd-jcUon.    There  is  a  vast  dllAcnlty  In  writing  a  good  elementary 
book,  and  Dr.  Cornwell  luis  shown  himself  possflsmnl  of  thst  rare  corublna* 
tlon  of  facullle»  uhlch  is  required  (or  the  task.'— ./oAii  Bull. 

Allen  and  Cornwell's  School  Grammar.  6fitb  Edition, 
2.<!.  rt^d  leather,  or  Ic.  9d.  cloth. 
**Thc  ncfUciicf  of  tjio  Gmntiuar  published  by  the  Iste  Dr.  Allen  an<i 
Dr.  Oomwell  makes  us  almost  dsnpair  of  witnaaalng  any  decided  Imprtjve- 
nant  In  this  department."— i<lA<M>WK. 

Grammar    for  Beginners  :     an   Introduction  to  Allen 
and  Coruwell's  "School  Grammar."     88th  Edition,  Is. 
cloth,  9d.  sewed. 
"This simple  Introduction  li  as  (rood  a  book  as  ran  bensed," — Sptetator 

&r  The  book  is  enlarged  by  a  Section  on  Word-buitding, 
with  EzercUe*  for  Young  Children. 


Poetry  for  Beginners :  a  Selection  of  Short  and 
Poems  for  Reading  and  Recitation.     13th  Edition 

Spelling  for  Beginners:   a  Method  of  Teaching 
and  Spelling  at  the  same  time.     4th  Edition,  Is, 

The   Science  of  Arithmetic:   a  Systematic  Count 
Numerical   Reasoning   and   Computations,     With 
numerous  Exorcises.     By  Jakes  Cobswkll,  Ph.  D., 
Sir  JosBDA  O.  Fitch,  LL.D.    S6th  Edition,  4s.  Cd. 
"The  best  work  on  Arithmetic  which  has  yet  appeared.    It  is  botli 

tiOe  and  practical  In  the  best  and  fullest  sense. "-Imdixi  ^lururlt.     ( 

Key   to   Science  of  Arithmetic.      With   the    Mel 
of  Solution  to  every  Question.     48.  6d. 

School  Arithmetic.     18th  Edition,  la.  Gd.    Kbt,  U.  f 

"  Eminently  practical,  well  stored  with  examples  of  wldor  nutce] 
mora  varied  cliaractar  than  are  usually  given  in  such  book.«.  ao^ 
mathni  of  treatment  being  thoroughly  tndvrtirt,  it  it  pr«-«niiuant]^ 
book  for  general  uae."— £np/t»A  /tyyrnal  of  Educalwn, 

Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  Combines  simpUoii 
fuloess  in  teaching  the  First  Four  Rules  an* 
mentary  Fractions.    9tb  Edition,  Is. 
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London:    SlMPKtN    MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  A  CO.,  Liuttbd. 


Edinburgh:   OLIVER  &  BOTD. 
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Problems  &  Exercises 
IN  English  History. 

Examinations  and  History  Subjects. 

Question 
Books  in 
History. 

I.  Preliminary  Alternatives. 

Booh  B,  1399—1603. 

(i)  English  History,  1399-1603. 

LQ.B. 

Book  D,  1715—1820. 

(2)         „             „          1715-1820. 
n.  jnnioT  Alternatives. 

S.N.B. 

(1)  European  History,  1763-1815. 

Q.E.H. 

Book  B,  1399—1603. 

(2)  Eng.  Hist.,  1399-1603,  esp.  1558-1603. 

M.Q.B. 

Book  D,  1715—1820. 

(3)          „          i7i5-i82o,esp.  1789-1815. 

LQ.B. 

Ditto. 

HI.  Senior  :  Alternatives  as  in  jfunior. 
IV.  Higher  :  Section  C. 

Ditto. 

Books  A,  B.  C,  D. 

(i)  English  History,  1066- 181 5. 

M.Q.B. and 

Book  B,  1399-1603. 

(2)         „             „          1509-1603. 

LQ.B. 

(3)  Foreign  History,  1519-1610. 

Q.E.H. 

[All  three  are  necessary  to  obtain  1st  or  2nd  Class] 

Description  of  the  above-named  Books. 
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Problems  and  Exercises  in  English  History. 

CoNTBNTs:  Select  CUssl6cd  BIblioeraphles ;  Notable 
Topics  (alKO,  in  D  and  G,  Sketch  and  Synopsis)  of  the 
Period ;  Hints  on  Answering  Questions  In  History,  illus- 
trated lay  40 — Go  Full  Answers  to  Typical  Questions,  with 
Hints  and  References  to  Accessible  Books. 


Boohs  B,  D,  0  (84 — 92  pp.  each). 
Price  2/-  net :  interleaved  3/-  net. 
Postage  3d.  or  jd.  extra. 


Ready. 


Booh  A  is  being  pablished  in  three  parts  (60  pp.  each) 


Part  I,  B.C.  53—1066.    \ 
Part  II,  1066—1216. 


In  Press. 


,        _       _   _  V  Ordinary,  2/-     1  Post 

Part  III,  1216-1399.      ]  Interleaved,  3/- ]  free. 

Similar  to  the  above. 

8.N.B.  -  Student's  Note-Booh  of  European  History, 
1789 — 1S15:  containing  a  bibliography  helpful 
for  the  period  1763 — 1789. 

In  Preparation.     Price  2/-  ordinary,  3/-  interleaved. 


Question  Books  in  History. 

Thete  contain  questions  set  at  various  public  sxamin- 
atlons,  but  art  not  mere  rttirints  of  old  e.\aminatu}n  papers. 
The  quenttons  set  are  grouped  according  to  periods  and 
topics,  in  order  to  guide  the  course  and  check  the  results 
of  study.  Three  volumes  are  published  or  In  prepara- 
tion. 

M.Q.B. -London  Matriculation  Test-Papers  in  Eng- 
lish History:  contiiining  4(X)  questions  set  1888- 
1902  on  English  History  down  to  1702,  arranged 
in  24  Test-Papers  (printed  on  one  side  only), 
with  full  Topical  Intlex. 

Ready.     Price  8d.  post  free. 

LQ.B.  =  Local  Examination  Test  Papers  in  English 
History  :  containing  all  questions  (700)  set  at 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  (Senior  and 
Junior)  Examinations,  1882-1901,  arranged  in 
48  Test-Papers. 

In  Press.     Price  1/8,  post  free. 

Q.E.H.  -Question  Booh  of  European  History,  476 — 
184S :  containing  about  1000  questions  arranged 
according  to  Periods  and  Topics. 

In  preparation.     Probable  price,  3s. 


European  History,   1763 — 1815.  is  also  handled  in  the  bibliographies,  and  in  twenty  specimen  answers  in 
Problems  and  Exercises,  Books  0  and  0.     The  bibliographies  can  be  had  separately  in  Leaflet  form. 

H^^  These  books  are  especially  recommended  to  teachers  and  students  preparing  for  the  Advanced  Papers 
in  History  to  be  set  under  the  New  Regulations. 

The  Interleaved  Editions  (strongly  bound  in  cloth)  will  be  found  permanently  valuable  as  note-books,  either 
Jor  the  personal  use  of  the  teacher  or  for  the  class-room,  especially  where  the  text-book  method  has  been 
discarded. 

Special  Leaflet,  Revision  Work  in  History,  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


HEFFER    AND    SONS,    CAMBRIDGE. 

AND    OF   ALL    BOOKSELLERS. 
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OTABLB  TOPICS   IN    ENGLISH    HISTORY,    1399—1603. 


Explanatory  Notb. — The»e  "notable  topics"  conBist  of  Persons,  Places  and  Terms  having  memorable 
Hociations  daring  this  period  of  Engliib  History.  Moat  of  these  Persons  and  Places  (including  the  three 
oreigners  named),  and  many  of  the  Terms,  are  culled  from  papers  set  at  various  public  examinations  daring 
•oent  years:  in  other  words,  they  have  been  hall-marked  as  important  by  educational  bodies  whose  jadg- 
Bent  is  usually  regarded  with  respect. 


I.    1899-1450. 


B.   Places. 
Agincourt 
Arras 
Avignon 
Beaugti 


'  A.   Persons. 

Lrundel 

BMofort 

ledford 

Etarenoe 

Dobham 

r^toif 

Btlendower 

sHoucester 

Botspur 

foan  of  Arc 

(Torthuuiberland  Konen 

Dldcaatle  Sbrewsbory 


C.   Terms. 
Alien  Priories 
Amiagnac 
Battle  of  Herrings 
De  Ueretico  Combu- 


Sawtre 
icrope 
Suffolk 


Branmam  Moor  Emperor  [rendo 

Constance  General  Coaocil 

Crevant  Great  Schism 

Fougires  Hundred  Years  War 

Homildon  Hill     Hussite 
Orleans  IjoUard 

Parliament  of  Bata 

Protector 
Tours  8alic  Law 

Troyes  Tripartite  Convent'n 

Verneuil  Cnleamed  Parliain't 


III.    1486-1629. 


A.   Persons, 
iknoe  Boleyn 
ikrthur 
Bsokingham 
Dabot  [gon 

Datberine  of  A  ra- 
Dndley 

Kargaret  of  Bur- 
orton    [gundy 
Norfolk 
Poynings 
lininel 
tyndale 
(VarlKsck 
RTarham 
VTolsey 


A.   Persons. 
Babingtoa 
B«con 
Burgbley 
Ckmpion 
Drake 
Probisher 
Qrenville 
Qrindal 
Dawkins 

gooker  [ingham 
oward  of  EfT- 
Leicester 
HaryQ.  of  Scots 
Rorfolk 
Parker 
Ralogh 
Hdney 
benser 
Malaingham 
Whitgift 


B.    Places. 
Blackheath 
Bosworth 
Bristol 
Cam  bray 
Canterbury 
Drogheda 
Estaples 
Floddcn 
Guinegatte 
Newfoundland 
Pavia 
St.  Aabin 
Stoko 
Toumay 
Utopia 


C.   Terms. 
Balance  of  Power 
Battle  of  Spurs 
Benefit  of  Clergy 
Canon  Law 
Chancellor 
Conclave 
De  Facto  King 
F.D.  [of  Gold 

Field  of  the  Cloth 
Holy  League 
Indulgences 
Intercuraus  Magnus 
Morton's  Fork 
Oxford  Reformers 
■Star  Chamber 


V.    1558-1603. 


B.    Places. 
Azores 
Blackwater 
BrUl 
Cadiz 

Cftrborry  Hill 
Cfttoau  Cambr^- 
Darien  [eis 

Fotheringay 
Geneva 
Havre 
Kinsale 
Langside 
Leith 

N.W.  Passage 
Smerwick 
Spanish  Main. 
Trent 
Vellowford 
Virginia 
Zutphen 


C.    Terms. 


Armada 


,jars 
Brownist 

Congregation 

Conventicle 

East  India  Compy 

High  Commission 

Huguenot 

Jesuit 

Marprelate 

Monopoly 

Plantation 

Politique 

Poor  Law 

Prophesying 

Puritan 

Kecusant 

St.  Bartholomew's 

Sea  Dogs 

Separatist 


Note  on  V.  —  Bothwell,  Cartwright,  Damloy, 
Issex,  Gilbert,  Knox,  Lyly,  Marlowe,  Moray, 
tforton,  Pcnry,  Shakspere,  seom  hardly  less  memor- 
ible  than  some  of  the  names  in  Col.  A. 


II. 


1460-1486 
B.   Places. 

Amboise 
IJarnet 


A.    Persons. 

Buckingham 

Cade 

Caxton  filoreheath 

Clarence      [ville  Chastillon 

Elizabeth  Wood-  Edgecote 

Gloucester  Formigny 

Hastings  Hexham 

.Margaret  of  An-  Mortimer'sCroaa  Lord  Marcher 

Montagu       [jou  Northampton       Losecoat  Field 


C.  Terms. 

Attainder 

Benevolences 

Constable 

Forfeiture 

Impeachment 

King-Maker 

Livery 


Salisbury 

Shrewsbury 

Somerset 

Tiptoft 

Warwick 

York 


Pecqniiii 

Poutefract 

St.  Albans 

Tewkesbury 

Towton 

Wakefield 


Maintenance 
New  Learning 
New  Monarchy 
Red  Rose 
Retainer 
White  Rose 


IV.    1629-1558. 


A.   Persons. 
Bonner 
Cranmer 
Cromwell 
Fisher 
Gardiner 
Hooper 
.Jane  Grey 
Ket 

Latimer 
.More 

Northumberland 
Pole 
Ridley 
Somerset 
Wyatt 


B.  Places. 
Boulogne 
Calais 
Chester 
Cleves 
Dusaindale 
Gravelines 
King's  County 
Maynooth 
Pinkie 
Portsmouth 
Queen's  County 
St.  Mary's  Clyst 
St.  Qucntin 
Solway  Moss 
White  Sea 


VI     1399-1603. 


A.   Persons. 


B.   Places. 


C.   Terms. 
Calvinist 
Catholic 
Cinque  Ports 
Episcopacy 
Lutheran 
Praemunire 
Prerogative 
Presbyterian 
Privilege 
Privy  Counoil 
Proclamation 
Protestant 
Reformation 
Renascence 
Roman  CathoUo 
Supremacy 
Three  Estates 
Treason 
Uniformity 
DnivetBity 


Notb  on  VI. — List  VI  contains  Topics  of  general 
interest,  associated  with  more  than  one  of  the  sub- 
periods.  Col.  A  consists  of  family  names  applying  to 
more  than  one  notable  peiaoo.  Col.  B  is  eqaallj^ 
divided  between  regional  and  town  names. 


Beaufort 

America 

Butler 

An  jou 

Cecil 

Aragon 

Courtnay 

Berwick 

Devoreux 

Bordeaux 

Douglas 
Dudley 

Brittany 

Burgundy 

Fitz-Gerald 

Cambridge 

Grey 

CastUe 

Howard 

Constantinople 

.Mortimer 

Dublin 

Mowbray 

Edinburgh 

Neville 

Flanders 

ONcU 

London 

Percy 

Ludlow 

Russell 

Oxford 

Seymour 

Ravenspar 

Stanley 

Spice  Islands 
The  Pale 

Stuart 

WoodviUo 

West  Indies 

Annates 

Appesls 

Chantry 

Cong^  d'^lire 

Convent 

Convocation 

First-Fruits 

Friar 

Monk 

Monastery 

Peter  Pence 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace 

Queen  Regnant 

Six  Articles 

Statute  of  Uses. 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  FIELDS  OF  GERMANY. 
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I.     Question  769. 

yields  of  Germany  "  ? 


To  what  extent  is  Pitt's  boast  justified  that  he  "won  America  on  the 


II.  Jottings.  Pitt,  by  subsidising  Frederick  II,  and  sending  a  British  contingent  to  the  Prussian  forces 
under  Brunswick,  enabled  Prussia  to  cope  with  her  enemies,  and  thus  provoked  France  to  spend  her  energies 
on  a  European  war,  leaving  Great  Britain  free  to  overthrow  French  influence  in  Canada  and  Southern 
India.  But  the  victories  of  Lagos  and  Quiberon  Bay,  in  1739,  were  equally  important  favors  in  the  struggle, 
by  giving  to  Britain  that  command  of  the  sea  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  a  successful  warfare 
in  far  distant  quarters  of  the  world. 

III.  Answer.  Pitt's  statement  was  made  in  reply  to  charges  of  political  inconsistency. 
In  opposition,  he  had  railed  against  George  II's  ministers,  especially  Carteret,  as  persons 
who  wantonly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  to  those  of  "  a  despicable  German 
eletflorate."  In  office,  he  advocated  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  Frederick  the  Great  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  Pitt's  answer,  in  effeift,  was  that  his  subsidies  differed  from  those 
of  Carteret  in  being  devoted  to  purely  "  British,"  not  to  purely  "  German,"  objeifls.  He 
paid  Frederick  for  his  help  in  winning  America  for  Great  Britain.  If  we  submit  the 
statement  to  critical  analysis  we  see  at  once  that,  beneath  the  general  truth  that  Pitt's 
policy  in  Germany  was  causally  connected  with  British  successes  in  America,  there  lie 
some  considerable  exaggerations  in  detail.  Pitt  did  not  "  win  America"  by  his  own  un- 
aided efforts;  he  did  not  win  the  whole  of  "America";  and  his  gains  in  America — and 
elsewhere — were  not  wholly  won  "  on  the  fields  of  Germany." 

(i)  Pitt's  Personality.  Though  Pitt  did  not  "  win  America"  by  his  unaided  efforts, 
undoubtedly  his  personality  was  pars  magna,  perhaps  even  sine  qua  non,  in  that  achieve- 
ment. "  England  has  long  been  in  labour,"  said  Frederick  II,  no  mean  judge  of  charaifter, 
"  and  has  at  length  brought  forth  a  man."  And  this  "  man  "  had  the  rare  power  of  inspir- 
ing quite  ordinary  persons  to  be  "  men  "  also.  "  No  one  entered  his  Cabinet,"  said  an 
acute  observer,  "  who  did  not  come  out  of  it  a  better  and  a  braver  man."  The  truth  of 
this  statement  is  seen  in  the  changed  charaifler  of  the  war  after  Pitt  had  taken  firm  hold 
in  its  administration.  He  renewed  the  spirit  of  the  Navy ;  and  nearly  all  the  British 
successes  in  America  were  due,  not  to  the  older  men  kept  on  for  party  reasons,  but  to  the 
new  men  whom  Pitt  himself  selecfled.  Hearing  someone  speak  of  Wolfe,  one  of  Pitt's 
men,  as  "  mad,"  George  II,  a  soldier  through  and  through,  observed  "  I  wish  he  would  bite 
some  of  my  other  generals."     Pitt  was  "  mad  "  in  this  sense,  and  his  "  biting"  "  took." 

(2)  Pitt's  Gains.  Pitt  partly  exaggerated  and  partly  minimised  his  winnings  when 
he  summed  them  up  in  the  term  "  America."  He  did  not  win  all  America,  not  even  all 
North  America ;  for  his  aiftion  was  confined  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  did  not  extend  to  the  vast  region  west  of  the  Mississippi.  But  he  and  his  coadjutors 
won  more  than  the  part  of  North  America  on  which  his  gaze  was  fixed :  they  won 
supremacy  over  European  rivals  for  the  possession  of  India,  and  after  his  fall,  they  won 
Havana  and  Manila — which  a  century  and  a  half  later  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  English-speaking  people. 

(3)  Pitt's  Spheres  of  A«J\ion.  Pitt's  gains  were  made  only  in  part  '*on  the  fields 
of  Germany" ;  and  so  far  as  they  were  made  there,  they  were  due  quite  as  much  to  the 
genius  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  to  the  blunders  of  their  common  foes  as  to  Pitt  him- 
self. But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Frederick  could  have  held  his  own  without  British 
subsidies  :  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  Frederick  had  gone  under,  France  under  Choiseul's 
leading  might  have  made  a  much  better  fight  for  America  and  the  Indies  than  sheaiftually 
did.  "  When  the  King's  house  is  burning,"  Bernis  had  told  Montcalm,  "it  is  no  time 
to  trouble  about  his  stables."  Bernis'  successor  knew  that  Canada  was  a  stable  worth 
trying  to  save,  and  that  the  only  way  to  save  it  was  to  attend  to  the  navy.  But  Choiseul 
did  not  come  to  pwwer  till  the  end  of  1758;  and  in  the  following  year  the  vitflories  of 
Hawke,  Boscawen,  and  Wolfe  (who  may  be  compendiously  summed  up  in  the  word 
'•  Pitt  ")  destroyed  Choiseul's  schemes  almost  before  they  were  hatched.  In  opposition  to 
contemporary  critics  Pitt  might  score  a  debating  point  by  promising  to  "win  America  on 
the  fields  of  Germany " ;  but  his  own  atflual  condudl  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  later 
critics  that  where  he  really  won  [predominance  not  only  in]  America  [but  also  in  India] 
was  on  the  sea. 

IV.  References.  The  general  histories  of  Lecky  and  Stanhope,  and  the  special  histories  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  may  well  be  supplemented  by  Macaulay's  6rst  essay  on  Pitt,  by  W.  D.  Green,  "  Chatham  " 
("  Heroes  of  the  Nations"),  and  by  the  contemporary  comments  of  Gibbon,  Hervey,  Johnson,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  etc.    See  too,  extraA  from  the  "  Annual  Register  "  of  1761  (Burke  ?),  printed  in  Colby  §96. 
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LIDSEY'S  PROBLEMS  &  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


Dpinions  of  tl)e  0re00. 


BOOK  B,  1399— 1603. 

Atheneeum,  211/  September,  1901. — A  most  valuable  piece  of  apparatus  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher  or  conscientious  self-educator  ....  In 
the  introduction,  excellent  hints  are  given  as  to  method  in  answenng 
questions,  together  with  ten  pages  of  sound  bibliography  ....  As  to 
tne  questions,  we  have  tested  them  over  a  period  with  which  we  are 
thoroughly  familiar,  and  find  them,  though  not  exhaustive,  representa- 
tive of  the  main  currents,  some  being  in  the  nature  of  book-work  and 
others  of  riders.  We  welcome  a  series  so  well  planned,  and,  in  this 
first  book  at  any  rate,  well  executed.  All  through,  the  experience  of 
the  teacher  and  examiner  is  in  evidence. 


Bookman,  August,  1901. 
to  thought. 


-An  incentive 


Bookseller,  August,  1901. — Mr.  Lindsey 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  thorough 
way  in  which  he  has  done  bis  work. 


Birnningham  Gazette,  4M  yuly,  1901. 
— We  strongly  recommend  it. 


Daily  News,  26th  Jvlv,  1901. — A  very  full  bibliography  of  generally 
available  books  is  given,  and  test  papers  are  set  and  answered.  These 
should  prove  valuable  to  examinees,  as  showing  what  examiners  want, 
and  their  general  plan  will  recommend  them  to  all  students  who  want 
to  be  guided  in  their  course  of  reading. 

Echo,  i-jth  yuly,  i<y>i. — The  student  who  Is  working  for  an  examination 
will  find  the  book  of  very  great  value  and.  indeed,  indispensable  ;  since 
it  not  only  supplies  him  with  information,  but  teaches  him  by  example 
how  to  present  his  knowledge  ...  The  series  ....  will  materially 
aid  in  the  intelligent  study  of  English  History. 

Guardian,  iilh  September,  1901. — The  compiler's  idea  is  a  novel  one,  and 
_,,.,,.  ,   L     .  presents  features  that  may  be  useful  to  the  busy  schoolmaster,  par- 

School  World,  August,  iqox—.K  book  ticularly  when  the  inevitable  examinations  are  approaching,  and  he 


Educational  News,  x^th  Julv,  1901. — 
The  book  will  prove  of  tbe  utmost 
service  to  teachers  and  lecturers  in 
history. 


\ 


I 


for  the  practical  teacher's  library. 


wishes  to  test  the  results  of  his  teaching  from  a  standpoint  other  than 
bis  own. 


Spectator,  yd  August,  1901. — A  usefal 
contribution  to  tbe  great  presenl- 
day  art  of  examining  and  being  ex- 
amined. 


Teachers'  Aid,  aij<  September,  1901. — We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
the  book  to  students  of  history.  The  questions  have  been  answered 
in  a  scholarly  manner,  and  the  answers  convey  much  information 
concerning  various  topics  which  cannot  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  text-books.  The  style  of  the  answers,  too,  will  materially 
assist  the  learner  to  reason  out  certain  consequences  and  inferences 
for  himself,  and  thus  the  ability  to  set  out  his  knowledge  in  both 
logical  and  orderly  sequence  will  be  gradually  acquired. 

Weekly    Register,   6/A    September,    1901.— Whether    as    an   educational 

Westminster  Review,  September,  1901.  adjunct,  or  as  a  historical  monograph,  or  as  an  exhibition  of  skill  and 

— A  remarkable  example  of  industry  patient  labour,   it  deserves  to   be  very   carefully  weighed,   both   by 

and  scholarship.  teachers  and  learners  ....  We  are  attracted  by  the  urriter's  general 


honesty. 
BOOK  G,  1688— 1832. 


Morning  Post,  tst  February,  1902. — Tbe 
scheme  presented  here  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 


Outlook,  25/A  January,  1902. — Examin- 
ations made  easy  and  perhaps  less 
harmful  than  usual. 


uardian,  23rd  April,  1902. — In  this  number,  as  in  its  predecessor,  we 
find  abundant  cause  to  admire  the  compiler's  width  and  accuracy  of 
research,  the  infinite  care  and  patience  he  must  have  expended  in 
tabulating  his  material,  and  the  tadlful  skill  with  which  he  turns  his 
model  answers  to  set  questions  into  a  means  of  stimulating  his  readers 
to  further  study  in  the  right  direflion.  The  bibliography  alone  is 
worth  the  price  asked  for  the  whole  volume. 

Oxford  Chronicle,  311/  January,  1902.— The  author  has  struck  upon  an 
original  and  excellent  way  ,  .  .  Tbe  publication  is  a  splendid  guide 
to  the  use  of  already  existing  history  lx)oks,  and  supplements  them  by 
supplying  exercises  in  their  subject-matter. 

Practical  Teacher,  April,  1902. — The  answers  are  particularly  well  done, 

and  will  prove  most  useful,  not  only  to  the  scholar  but  also  to  his  St.  Andrew,  30(A  JoHuarf,  1902. — This 
teacher,  by  indicating  how  a  question  should  be  regarded  and  thought  truly  educative  historic^  series, 

out. 


I 


Pilot,  11/  February,  1902. — The  seven- 
teen pages  of  bibliography  are  care- 
fully compiled. 


School  Guardian,  ist  March,  1902.— 
Examiners  will  be  more  than  grate- 
ful if  page  I  is  studied  and  carried 
into  pradice. 


School  World,  March,  1902.- 
io  suggestions. 


-Fruitful 


Schoolmaster,  tst  March,  1902. — We  regard  this,  like  its  predecessor  ia 
the  series,  as  a  very  real  and  praAical  help  to  the  student,  teacher. 
and  examiner.  It  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  text-book,  its 
special  purposes  being  to  show  the  student  how  to  extend  his  reading 
in  any  particular  incident  or  person  in  the  period,  and  especially  b 
show  him  how  most  effectively  to  focus  his  knowledge  for  examinatioL 
purposes. 


W.  HEFFER  AND  SONS,  PUBLISHERS,  CAMBRIDGE. 


r.,  1902.] 
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rS  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

sed,  Corrected,  uid  Augmented  by  a  Member  o[  the 
UDirersity  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,   Cloth,    Price  7s. 

rE  STATIONERS-  COMPANY,  ijTATiovens'  U»ll,  Loxikin. 

With  30  Origlokl  lUoitntloni.    Price  2s.  M. 
The    HYOIENE    of   the    MOUTH. 

ide  to  tbe  Prevention  and  Control  of  Dental  Diieaiei. 
ly  R  DEN180N  PEDLET,  L.D.8.EDg..  F.K.C.S.Bdin.. 
Dental  SoTKeon  to  the  Bvelina  HospiUU,  Sonthwark. 

BT  mi  SAKE  AtlTnoB. 

DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN'S    TEETH. 

Well  lUiutraUKl.    Price  7i.  Od. 
IBOG  k  GO.,  2811  and  sei,  Rti^tnt  Blnmt,  Londou,  W. 

ay  8vo,  cloth,  G94  pp.,  2a.  6d.,  free  by  post. 
THE 

OP 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 


1902, 


FOR    THE    YEAR 

COSTAINI.Ml 

formation   respecting   the    objects   and 

perations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 

laminers,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 

various   Examinations,    &c.,   with    an 

pendLx  containing  the  following  Exami- 

:ion  Papers: — 

•et  ■tKnuilnatlonofTeaahvni  tar  Dlplomu,  Miilsiiiiiuier,  ]901. 

Vo  lift.  do.  CliriKliiia.4,  IWt. 

Hetat  EKBttilualfon  of  Pupils  (^rC:«trti[Icut*'.«,  Mlditiiniuier,  ItKJl. 

Do.  do.  do.  Clirlstiiiae,  liJOl. 

letatProfeMional  Preliminary  EMinliiatioii,  March,  19U1. 

Do.  do.  do.  Sei)t4Mnt»r,  llXll. 

■(tat  Lower  Forms  Bumliiatian  .    MidHiiininer.  IIMI. 

Do  do.  .  UhriBluiaa,  ITOl. 

,  -4.  3,  and  4  inajr  Iw  1ia<1  sejiai-ati'ly,  price,  fri>e  t)>'  poal,  7d,  each 
«*t.    Noe.  7  and  !4,  price,  frm  by  |Ki«t,  4d.  ojicli  set. 


Loisrxaoisr: 
:iS   HODGSON,  89,  Farringdon  St.,  E.G. 


3    SCHOOL    WORLD, 

CHARGES    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

I  £5  10    0 

Pa^e.  or  Column  2  17    6 

rear  Po^te.  or  Half  Column 1  10    0 

~Utbtit  Pa^e,  or  Qus^rter  Cotumn      . .    0  17    6 

I  pni  rata.  Tcrni^  for  .S'?nt«  of  Inserltoiis  on  Application, 
h.^iiciili  «liuuM  b*'  ad<lrv^!MMl  to  Die  Advertisement  Depart- 
The  School  World,  '  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co..  Ltd.,  8t 
Street  London.  W.C. 

jsld  BabscTlptloD,  iDclndlng  postage,  S*.  par  annum. 

LAD  &  CO.,  Limited,  SI.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W. 


Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

Blaokwoods'  Illustrated  Classical  Texts. 

General  Editor — H.  VV.  .\lden,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  al 

Fettes  College. 
Cassar.— Oallio  War.     I.,  III.      By  J.  M.  HAJU)\ncH, 

M.A.,  Hn/I.v.     Is.  li.l. 

Cassar.-  Oallio    War.      VI.,   YII.      By  C.   A.  A.  uo 

r<tNTEi,  M.A..  Harrow.     1?,.  tkl. 

Yirgil.    ,«:neid.  Y..  YI.    By  St.  J.  B,  Wvsse-Wiixsos. 

M.A.      Is.  I'-l. 

Horace.  Odes.  I.,  II.  ByJ.  Saroraunt,  M.A.  Is.  Cd. 
Arrian.  Anabasis.  I.,  II.  By  H.W.  Audbn,  M.A.  2.S.  (id. 
Cicero.  Pro  LegeManilia.  By  K.  P.Wilson.M.A.  Is.  G<1. 
Livy  XXVIII.    Bv  11.  iliDDLETOK,  M..\.,  and  A.  Souteb, 


Blaokwoods'  English  Classics. 

General  Editor— J.  H.  Lobbam,  AI.A.,  formerly  Examiner  in 

English  in  the  University  of  .\berdoou. 
Scott. -Marmion.   By  Alexanher  Mackie,  M.A.   Is.lid. 
Pope.     Essay  on  Criticism,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and 

other   Poems,    lly  il  .>(..cnii,  ma.,  Llti.l),     -is.  M. 
Hazlitt.— Essays  on  Poetry.  D.  Nichol  Suitb,  M.A. 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats.    By  A,  D.  JjmES, 

SI,  A.     -J.*.  M. 

Lamb.    Select  Essays.     By  Auxes  Wii,son.     'ia.  6d. 

',•   (Hhef  t'ottitHcii  l»Jiillu>r. 


Adopted   by  the  London  School  Board. 
BLAOKWOODS'  LITERATURE  READERS. 

Edited  by  John  Auams,  M.A..  B.Sc.  F.C  P.,  Hector,  U.F. 
Uhurcli  Training  College,  (jla.sgow.  Book  I.,  Is.  ;  Book 
n.,  Is.  -id. ;  Book  III.,  Is.  Od. ;  Book  IV.,  Is.  6d. 

BLAOKWOODS'     SCHOOL     SHAKESPEARE. 

Stiff  pupor  cuvors,  Is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  Od. 

Xow  Rcnilij :  -The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  II.,  Julius 

Cassar,  The  Tempest,  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  Y. 

',"    1>llii'r.i  lit  rii-paratioiL. 

English  Words  and   Sentences.     Book  I.— For  the 

•iuiiior  I>tM:,ioii.      H'V>k  II.  — I'or  the  lnt<5riuediate  UivtNioo. 

English  Drama.    By  J.  Lioaii:  Hobektson,  M.A.,.\athor 

of  ■•  History  ..r  KnxliBh  Mteratiire,"  *c.     to,  (kl. 

The   Select    Chaucer.      Eilited  and   Elucidated  by  J. 

I  .«;i.   Hio.riil-.s,  ,M,A.  |/»  (A«  Prtn 

The  George  Eliot  Reader.    By  Elizabeth  Lee.    With 

llilro«tMCttoii  niij  Portrait,     '^t. 

Stormonth's    Dictionary.     College  Edition,  7s.   6d. ; 

Hcli.Hji  KdHioD,  Is, 

The  School   Anthology  of  English  Verse.    From 

rtiauctr  to  the  I'lT.HHnt  r);iy.     Uy  J.  il.   I/ubuan,  M.A.     lu  i  Fart3, 
-.'«.  each;  ciinptiiti-  in  1  VoL,  4s.  ;  PrlM  K'lition,  5a. 

Lower  Latin  Prose.     By  K.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.     23.  6d. 

".•  A'ry,  5s.  net. 

Lower  Latin  Unseens.    By  VV.  Lodban,  M.A.     Ss. 
First  Latin  Sentences  andi  Prose.    By  K.  P.  Wilsom, 

M.A.     is.  ii.l. 
Tales  of  Ancient  Thessaly.    By  J.  W.  E.  Peabcx, 

M.A.     !«. 

Lower  Greek  Prose.     By  K.  P.  Wilson,  >I.A.     28,  Od. 

*,"   A''y,  .*«.  net. 

The  Messenian  Wars.     An  Elementary  Greek  Bender. 

Uy  II.  W.  AipKN,  M.A.  [IntktPnaM. 

Greek  Accidence.  By  T.  C.  Wkatherhead,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 
All  French  Verbs  in  Twelve  Hours  (uxcept  Defective 

Verbs).      l!y  A.  .1.  WvAir      Is. 

French  Test  Papers.  By  Kmilii:  B.  le  Franvois.  2ii. 
A    History    of    German    Literature.      By   J.    G. 

Ront:  RTs.  '.V,  Ph.  D.  |  ImmaliaMy. 

Progressive     German     Composition.        By    Lor  is 

l.i  lo'.iis,  rii.D.     3s.  twl      Itj  Two  r:,n;^ :  Composition,  2a.  <ld, ; 

Phlloloify,  Is.  ■"I.  •,•  K>.»,  ia.  tieu 

Lower  Grade  German.  By  tlm  aatno  Author.  29.  6d. 
A  Spanish  Grammar.  By  VVilliau  A.  Kessen.  3s.  6d, 
Arithmetic.      By  .A.    V.    Lothian,   M.A.,  B.Sc.      With 

.Vnswers,  3s.  6d. 
Modern  Geometry  of  the  Point,  Straight  Line, 

and  Circle.     An  Eoomoitary  IVcatlse,      fly  J.  A.  Tn[Rl..  M.A.     3-. 

Forty    Elementary   Lessons    in    Chemistry.      By 

VV,   I,.  .s(«jio».sr,  MA.      Illiislral-l.  |/ii  (ft;  I'j-tj.. 

WILUAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  45,  George  Street,  Edlaburgb; 
and  37,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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WILLIAMS  AND   NORGATE'S   LIST. 


THE    FRENCH    LANGUAGE, 

Delbos-The  Student's  Graduated  French  Reader, 

For  tlic  ii'ieof  Pultllr  .Si'IiooIk.  I.— FirstV»«r  :  Anccdot*i.-.  Tal".-*,  lits- 
tirtncAl  Pl^Cf^tl.  Kdlted,  with  Nol«8  and  a  couiplol^  Voc'al)Ulary, 
By  Ltfuic  UctJKXi,  U.A..  of  U.U.S.  "BriUnnia."  Twclftli  Edition. 
HW  iiagw,  '*-. 

:  :   HtHtorical    P(pceii  and  Talas.     K'iit«l,  with 

.  MA.,  of  H.M.S.  "  nritannia,'*  late  nf  K(d»;  ■* 

ii  BJirlon.     180   jtagcs.     Crown  Svo,  clolh,  2h. 

•"•r  t<i  flu'I  a  French  render  more  completely 

I  than  (hat  of  M.  I>i'.11>qv."— ^fArdirum. 

i"ry  rulIoctKiii  fntio  tho  t><:i-'*t  AUlhorN,  dclptM*' t 

I'-d  with  adequate  tiolft^.  ...    A  tliornugbly 

I'l,  In  fact,  Im?  cAlculntoij  to  InRpin;  a  taHt«  for 

I    i.'i      T)i.   voluiiicH  cdlt«d  by  M.  Delbot  fairly 

■ifion. 

1  >-.    The  book  Is  well  printed  aud 


11-  ' 
Notw,  bx 
CoUpgf.  1 
*'  It  would  I 

witlnfacljory  i'- 


Delbos.— Little    Eugene's    French    Reader,  for 

ll*»(i:iunrrH.     An- -  '  -  t- ;       ■.  wUli  Noten  and  a  complete 

V(»cabulftrjr.     F  ,  cloMi,  In,  Od. 

Thl»  iradir  is  Intri.  ^t>o  have  nia<<tcrM  the  Tno<tt 

^lonmntary  rultv  of  Fieiub  accKlvi;c« ,  ui»l  Mbokuow  Lhclr  regular  vorbH. 

Victor  Hu^o.— Les  Mis^rables.    Lgb  Principaux 

fl;plKN]i?«i.     Edllrd,  with  Liff<  and  NoU^,    by   J,  DoIrllk,    Senior 
Kiiencb  MftHlcr,  Dulwioh  College.    2  Void.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  each 

*'  May  t>f  pmnnimcrd  a  Nuccfmi.    The  aetecUon  has  bfton  made  vrith 

d^tment.  Rod  ih<«  »'Oi*<»ni>  good.'*— i^/^/*|/r«w. 

"A  H     "        '  '  ■         •      Mir  stock  of  Fienrli      -  ''    -  '     ^is,  which  will 
!>•  wel.  inaslflra  .  .  ,    M.   I  .  arc  full  and 

to  thf  :  .    '•  eonnd,  and  hi^  iUoniallc."— 

.r. 

I'ly  well  In  pulfinE  forth  Ihu  selrctiOQ  of  the  ra'^iit 
^'  Victor  Uui^'s  Maal«ritioc«,  and  hat  done  it  well." 

iiannat  which  lias  the  tnertt  of  pn^entlng  the  ntjrlo  of 
ij  wfUoT  "^f  the  centiir^*."— >Sc»(i»jw». 

flLLIAHS  &  NORGATE,  14,  HeorleUa  SL,  Coveot  Gardeo,  LoDdoo;  afld  7  Broad  St..  Oxford. 


Adapt 

B  A.  (Wulri 


Victor  Hugo.— Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

for  lh«  use  of  S.'b''')!^  and  C)llr:,'f^.       Ity  J.  Bolfi.Lfc 
I'lonch  Mastijr,  I>iiIwU-h  '■  .ii^'  '  Vols.     Crown  -^v  ■   < 

"  Hill  notes  abound  in  go    '  'f  9cut^n«?e'- 

tune  retnarlc^  on  tb*'  proper  i  ^^lU,  and  b 

tiecefisary  to  pluiiitlatt' the  t.-*..   — «.r  ..  riin*. 

"Iliti  faiiioiiit  work,  adapted  with  commit  ml  able  \\sXif  aiKt  jniltfni< 
.    .    .    pre«tjtit.H  every   factor  which  coubl  be  put  toyelhar  to 
pcrfnr.t  sch'^d-book" — ^'/KC/iiior, 

"  Rqitippod    in    the   name   occellcnt   minner   a«    the    aamt    ai 
'  Ml*<^rabl6M.'  .  .  .  Mskefl  an  admirable  school'book." — ^ScuC/maii. 

GRAMMARS    AND    EXERCISES 
For    Publio    Schools    wliera    Latin     19    T«ughl. 

Eugene's  The  Student's  Comparative  Oramtni 

of  the  French  Lanj^uaje.    WiDi  u]  H-r.ti   ii  sk  - 

tion  nf  Kreucb.     F'^r  the  U«  • 

O.    EroK?rB   Fa.s-Saciit,    lat** 

Twenty-Hrst    Edltmn,     thor-'i 

ol'tth,  '"S.     Or  separafty,  Grammar,  S>.  ;  I. 
"The  apiiearance  of  a  >;raniniar  llkn  Ihi^  ii  .:n  ^Iiat  , 

advance  ia   b»iu^  ma^lc  in  th*)  teaching  ofiii<  *..■  >  r  . 

laii(jiiaig«M  ,  .  Thi*  ni1e.-<  and  observationsarr  all  ai  1 

(explained.  .   .  .  Mr.Kii;;tjn'»'s  b^^ik  la  one  that  « 
for  uw  in  the  bibber  forms  o(  largB  ncbo<jl)i.*  — 

**  lu  itself  this  U  in  uuny  ways  the  inn»t  aatiafact^r/  i$n»jikuiaxliarl 
nen  that  we  have  oa  yet  oeen." — jl/Aemeum. 

iVny  Bfi/ion.  ?Wnj;  Ei^/MrenlA  <ft  lA/  rrro*,' 

Eugene's  French  Method.    Elomentary   Fcea 

1^4>toii4,   Easy  RiiIm  and  Exerciios  preparatory  to  tli« 
Comparaliv«  French  iJramniar."     By  the  ftainc  Author.     Ser 
Kditi'^n.     ('fiwn  '^vj,  cl-^tb,  H.  ftd. 
"Ccn.i         ■  ■       !  ii:;  the  b»wt  of  our  elemanlarf  1 

Biercint'  :  ^ 

"To  I  ■  V'rfnrh,   T  mny  nv>tiimf»ni(.  rti  A*4 

of  %he  kiH'i  w  ■  ...  ■     —■ 

lu  French."     It 
ei<»rci*e  b<>oU  ■ 

French."— Dr.  Hm».vm..sn-    l^^rniivr  ■>•!  th.-  K.^n.-n  1   ,  ,     . 

tnre,    Ownaa    College,    HarichMl«r  (Pfsikca    to    "  1 
Omnin)ar"f, 

Edinburgh  h%pn<y  ■* 
20,  South  Fr»d«rick  9trv«(. 
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GRIFFIN'S  STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


Steam  nDccDanics,  Electricity. 

PROFESSOR    JAMIESON'S 

8TBAM  AND  STEAM  BNOINBS  (Advanced). 

Kor  8tudpnL<t  preptring  for  EuiiilnatlouH.     With  over  'JOO  IlluB. 

tr»tion«.  Folfldia  Plate*,  Kxtnilnntton  Ptpera.  Thlrtoenth  Edition. 

ThnrouKhljr  KevI.ed  and  Bnlaruwl,  with  ninimroua  Illustnitlont, 

fi*.  M. 
"  Prof.  Jamieron  fluctnsbu  lh«  rrsder  by  hia  clntrnMa  of  Concep- 
tion and  simplicity  of  Kxpres«ion."— /<r/i*iia-um, 

APPLIED    MECHANICS   (.Advanced).    Vol.  L  — 
CotnprJNJnt; :  The  Principle  of  Work  and  it«  Application  ;  Oeaiing. 
Thiltj  Edition      Price  7a.  ftl. 
"  fully  inaintaina  tiie  repntstlon  of  the  AaUior— mon  m  cannot 
•■y.** — /'rofifrtoi  En^inttT. 

vol.    II.  —  tJoiupriiing  :    Motion    and    Enmx)' ;    Graphic   Statics: 
Wr«ngtb  of  Matenal.  ;  Hydraulics  and  Ilydrannc  Machinery.    Second 
Kditiiin.     Sa.  «d.     ••Well  and  Inci.lly  written."— TA«  KnirinMr. 
BUh^r  of  till:  ftlxive  can  be  purrha*e<l  ptppaiately. 

STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE  (Ele- 
neataryX  Kor  Firatyear  Stiidenin.  Nintli  Edition,  Ilcvined  and 
Enlarged,  fully  Illnatnted.  m.  rtd. 
"  W'H*  the  right  ftortof  boolt."— fc'tfliiinr. 
APPLIED  MECHANICS  (Glemeiitary).  Specially 
•rranupd  for  l-ir<t-yMr  Hlnd.nl*.  Klflh  Edition.  Raviaed,  Kn- 
lara-id,  and  liluiitrated.     a«.  ri-1, 

"  Nothing  I.  taken  for  iiranted The  work  luu  very  high 

qualitle.."— .s'ci<H'-c  antl  Art. 

MAGNETISM  AND   ELEOTRICITY  (Klemen- 

taiy).     For  Kimt. year  atndentn.     Fifth  Edition.     S».  oj. 
••  A  capital  'I'ett-book The  l>iat:ninis  are  an  iniiiortaut 


■Iu.<t  out.     In  largi-  Svo.    Fully  liluiitrated.      Price  10a.  ild. 

PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER.  ByJ.  H.  Ponrrws, 

ScD.,  F.R.a.,  lau  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collene,  Cambridce;  Pro- 
ttstor  of  Phyaica,  Binningham  Univeralty  :  and  J.  J.  'ruoKaoir, 
M.A.,  F.aa.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cainbrldue  ;  Prof,  of  Ex- 
perimental Phyaica  in  Die  University  of  Oiinbriihtc. 

CoKTiKTa.  — Gravilatioji.  -The  Aeceleratlon  of  Oravlty. — RIaaticity. 
— atreaaea  and  8trolna.— Torsion.  — Uendlnn  of  Kcla. — Spiral  Spring 
— Oulliaiun. — Cotupre«atbilicy  of  I.lquidx. — Preanurw*  and  VolomBB  of 
Oaaas.— Thermal  KlTecta  Acrompanylni; .Strain.  -Oaplllarity.— Jinrthoa 
Tension,— Laplace'a  Theory  of  Capillarity.— UilTuaion  of  Llqalda,— 
UiiTuaion  of  Uaim — Tlacoaily  of  Llcinida.— Ikdki. 

Bring  the  Inlndmtory  Volumt  y  n  Ttxi-book  0/  Phuila:  eompruinf 
Proitrtitj  n/ Mittler ;  &niad;  Hmt;  Mofftutitnn  and  EUctHcitt/ ;  amt 
l.tahl.  

Volume  II.    SOUND,    Second  Edition.    Price  8t.  8d. 

BY  THE  »AME  AUTHORS. 

Cormrn.— The  Nature  of  Sound  and  ita  chief  Chanict«riatlc«.— 
The  Velocity  of  Hound  in  Air  and  other  Media.— Rellection  and  He- 
fraction  of  Sound.  —  Frequency  and  Pitch  of  N'oten. — Resonance  and 
Forced  Oitcillationa.— Anaiyitaa  of  Vlbrationa.- The  Trau.veme  Vt. 
brationa  of  Stretched  Stringa  or  Wirea.— Plpea  and  other  Air  Cavities, 
— Roda.— Platea.  —  Uembraaea.— Vibratlooa  inainUined  by  Heat.- 
Senaitive  Fiainea  and  Jeta.  — Muaical  Sand.— The  SnperpoMitlon  of 
Wftvea. — Index. 

"  Very  clearly  written The  naniea  of  the  authora  aic  ■ 

guarantee  of  the  aciaNTirir  AccvaAcv  and  up-to-dati  cBAiucnB  of 
the  work." — Kdueational  Ttma. 

Tht  imiitnius  i'olumta  triil  U  iniUUh^i  at  intermit. 


CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  London. 

EXCEPTIONAL    VALUE. 


CHEAP     FORM     OF     BALANCE 

of   \  l,K\     lO-^I     J  l*.!^H.     ^Mtb 

A^ATrr       KNIFE     EDGES    AND 
#4\flA   I    K  BEARINGS. 

LAM      SUPPORT,     I^EVELUNQ     SCREWS,     PLUMB      LINE, 

EXTRA    HOOKS. 

SENSITIVE    TO    ONE     MILLIGR.AMME. 

?f c  5^00. —  lOo  Gramme.  .  .£190 

Jftt  SJoi. -rjo         „       ill  la    • 

MBW   OASES  (WOOD)   FOR   ABOVE. 

«i«  Mtined  lo  reMrmble  maboeany  And  are  supplied  with 
GIbm  front  and  back.    On  lining  front  s  spring  auto- 
,    door  At  required  heutht. 
M«k  iP02,  too  grmm  iut,  ^;  No.  soo«A.  *5o,  10/t. 


CHEAP  SET  OF  WEIGHTS  IN    POLISHED   BOX. 

For  luc  with  Balances  Nos.  5000  and  jooi. 
No.  5003. — 100  f:ramfneft  10  1  mtlligram,  BA> 
\o.  5004. — 200         ,,  „  „        7l* 

EXTRA  FRAOTXOlf S,    similar  to  tho«c  supplied  in  above  (Nov.  3003 
and  3*^4)  ^^p^  in  stoclc.     Price  ll.  M.  per  doxen. 


M.B.— B«w&r«  of  •«€■  of  w«lfht«  nt  oheap«r  prices  bat  of 
onlf  approzimato  aoonracy  and  rou^  fInUlii 


fLBECm&  CO. 


(WiJGEORC£  LV 
SUCCtiSOHJ), 


■i-  Ji  -S/Mm/i/WAa.  LONDON. 
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DniYersity  Cflilege  of  Nortb  Wales,  Bangor. 

iMtrpornIti  under  Bayil  Charier  and  a  CoiutUutM  CoUcffC  «/  l>u 
Univerttt)/  t^fWatti. 

PHncipal-H.  R.  RBICHEL,  M.A..  LI.. I).,  Ul«  Fellow  of  All  Soul* 
College,  Oxford. 

DKPARTMBNTS. 
Sut^aoU.  Profrraora. 

Gratk W.  Rliy*  Robsrls,  LltLD.,  Ute  Kellow  of  Klug'i 

OollCKe,  Cambri'lge. 
l«Un  ..        . .     K.  V.  Arnold,  LittD.,  l»te  Fellow  of  Trinitjr  Col- 

lege, Gunbridge. 
French  and  Gemuui  ..     Frederic     Spencer,     M.A.(Ckmb.),     Phil.     Drx. 

(Ulpilg). 
Seleotiflo  LADgusgas . .     T.  Wittun  Da  vies,  B.  A.,  Ph.D. 

Hiatory J.  E.  Lloyd,  U.A.,  Lincoln  College,  Uxfonl. 

OoniUtutlonal  Hiitoo'    Tlie  Principal. 

Bngllah  Language  and  I  W.  Lewia  Jonea,  II. A.,  Ute  Scholar  of  Queena' 

Literature..         ..|         College,  Cambridge. 
Philoaopby  ..    Jamee  Olbaon,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John'a 

College,  Cambridge. 
UathemaUca    ..         ..    G.  H.  Bryan,  Bc.D.,  P.R.8.,  Ute  Fellow  of  Peter- 

houiie,  Cambridge. 
Welah J.   Morrii  Jonea,   M.A.    late   Scholar  of   Jeaui 

College,  Oxford. 
Phyalca  ..        _        ..     E.  Taylor  Jonea,  D.Sc 
CheraUtry  ..J.  J.  Dobble,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Ule  Clark  Fellow  of 

Glasgow  University. 
Biology R.     W.     Phllllpa,     M.A.(Oamb.).    D.Sc.(Lond.), 

late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Ckm bridge. 

Zoology Philip  J.  White,  M.B.fEdin.),  F.rB.E. 

Agiiculture  ..     Thomas  Winter,  M.A.(Bdln.),  F.G.8. 

Education  . .     J.  A.  Green,  B.A. 

Inclusive  Tuition  Fee,  £11  la.  a  year.  Laboratory  Fees  additional, 
on  the  scale  of  £1  la.  per  tenn  for  six  honrs  a  week. 

The  College  Couraea  qnalify  fur  lh»  degrees  of  the  University  ol  Wales, 
and  inclnde  moat  of  the  Subjects  for  Degrees  of  London  University  in  Arts 
and  Science.  Students  wishing  tograduate  in  Medicine  In  the  Universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  can  make  one  Annus  Medicua  at  this  College. 
There  are  tpecial  departments  for  Agriculture  and  Electrical  Enclneering, 
a  Day  Training  Department  for  men  and  women,  and  a  De]>artinent  for  Ihf' 
Training  of  Secondary  Teschera. 

Tlie  average  coat  of  living  (In  lodgings)  and  Tuition  at  Bangor  for  the 
Session  (U  weeks)  Is  from  £S0  to  £<0.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women, 
nnder  the  supervision  of  Miss  Mildred  Fowle,  who  is  the  College  Lady 
Superintendent  of  Women  .Students,  is  now  open. 

At  the  Etitrance  Soholarahip  Bxaniinstinn  (which  commences  in 
September  in  i-ach  year)  nver  SO  .Svholarshipa  and  Bihibltlons,  ranging  in 
value  fri.m  £40  to  £10,  will  be  oITered  (or  corii|)etltion. 

For  detailed  iijfnrmatlon  ss  to  Couritea,  Knlixnce  and  other  Scholar. 
ahiiM*.  Ac.,  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar, 

Ha'iJ"r.  J.   E    LLOYD.  M.A. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH   WALES   (A  Con- 

■tltoant  College  of  th«  University  of  Wales).  Department  for 
the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachera.  Priif<-sKc<r  uf  Kducstlmi.  J.  A. 
Grkkn.  B.A.Loud.,  a»!tlf)ti-<l  by  Mi.<i«  A.  N.  .Iomn-^tvin,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  F. 
Flgtcueb,  B.A. 

Preparation  is  offered  for  the  Teachera'  Diploma  of  the  University  of 
Wales  and  for  the  Cambridge  Diplotna  (Theoretical  and  Practical). 
Faciliiies  f'*r  PrBClical  Traitiing  are  provided  at  the  two  County  Schrxtla  in 
Bangor.  A  Kindergarten  and  Preparatory  Scliooi  has  also  been  establishorl 
in  connection  with  and  umier  the  control  of  the  Department,  and  a  Course 
In  preparation  lor  the  Higher  Certiflcatea  of  the  National  Frnbel  Union 
has  bwn  arrange<t. 

Full  partirulsra  of  the  Courses,  Fees,  Scholarships.  &c.,  may  be  had  on 
applicatiott  1.1  thi*  Hni^l^rrsi- 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

{Univtrtity  of  LondonX 
YORK  PLACE.   BAKHR  STRBET.  W. 
PnnciptI— MisM  ETaei.  Uublbatt. 
The 8M8Jnn  lOOJ-S  will  oiwii  ou  ThunwiBy,  OUilwr  2nd. 
StU')»nti*  fcpe  reqnct**!  to  ent<r  Ihoir  natite«  on  Wo(In?«iay,  October  lit. 
Lectun*!!  nre  glvru  in  nil  bniK'hfH  of  General  ami  Utstier  Education. 
Taken  ftVAtemaUcillyt  they  foriii  a  onnflcted  and  proxreutve  cuorae, 
but  a  ttuKiK  ruur»A  of  Lecture;)  Id  any  «ul>jecl  may  bo  atloud«d. 

Cotini«H  are  hnid  In  pntftaratlon  for  all  KxaniinaMoiiii  of  tlio  Unlveralty 
of  London  fn  Art^t  ami  8ci«nr-e,  for  tlm  Teachers'  Diploma  (London),  and 
for  the  TfMirhem'  Certlflrate  (Cambridge);  and  al»o  a  Special  Ojurse  of 
SclenttDc  Inntniction  tn  Hygiene.  Hix  L«bonitorie«  are  open  to  student:* 
for  PracUcal  Work.  Pour  Entrance  ttcholanihlpa  will  be  «warde<l  In 
June,  10U3.  A  Oladntone  Memorial  Prize  and  the  Early  Engliah  Text 
Society's  Prize  will  be  awarded  to  otudenta  In  June.  IMS. 
Stadenta  o&n  reside  In  the  College. 
Full  p»ftir-uUr<  fin  apjilipj>tion  In  thf  Prinrljial, 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(t'/ii.iT»i>;/  of  I.nivinn). 

YORK  PLACE,  UAKKK  srilKET,  W. 

Department    for    Professional     Training    In    Teaohlag 

(R.-c  ■i;ui*ed  by  the  Cainbridt;t*  Syndli^ate). 

Head  of  the  Deuartnivnt— Mus  H,  KoBsnTso.s.  B.A. 

The  third  Term  of  the  lirBsi'm  I»iB  begins  on  Thursday,  October  2!nl. 

The  Conrxe    includes    fall    preparation    It   the    Bxainlnatlona  for  the 

Teaching  Dlplornaa  grant^l  by  the  Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge, 

held  annually  In  December. 

>ii.  >^..i.,.i.r.hips,  each  of  the  value  of  £IS  19a.  will  be  awarde<l  In 
j.^,  Candidates  must  hold  a  degree  or  an   equivalent  in 

Ai-i^,-  -^^...  w  be  made  to  Mlaa  H.  Bobudsok,  not  later  thau  December 
lilh.  '""Z  • 


TUTORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE,  COLCHESTER,   f 

CAMBRIDGE    HIGHER    LOCAL. 

From  £1  17s.  6d.  per  Group. 
Arithmetic  £i  is. 

L.  L.  As-Pass     £1  I2S.  6d. 
Hons.  £2    7s.  6d. 


SCHEMES   OF  STUDY.     NOTES. 
MODEL  ANSWERS. 
DIRECTIONS  AS  TO  BOOKS 
FULL  CORRECTION. 


TESTj 


Guarantee. 
Any  student  larho  fails  after  coi 
pletely  urorking  through  a  cours 
will   be   prepared  without  fee  fa 
the  next  examination. 


IW  New  Seaslon  CommeDOU  29(h  BspUmbcr. 

BIRKBECK    INSTITUTIOI 

Breams  Buildings,  Cliancery  Lane,   E.C. 

PBlxrrrAL:  O.  ARMITAUB.SMITU,  M.A. 

URIYERBITT  OF  LONDOH.-Complete  Day  Couraos  for  sll  the  I 

Tintioii.H  fur  tlif!  McienL'i*,  Arts,  and  Law  Degreea. 
SCIENCE  CLASSES  in  every  Branch,  wiUi  Practical  Work.  Well  eqalp 

Laljorat/iricH  f>r  Cheniiatry,  Experimental  Physics,  Biology  I 

Slid  U'itaiiy)And  Metaliurxy. 
LECTURES  on  Polliiral  Economy.  Commercial  Geography,  Ooniiraa  1 

Bankruptcy.  Equity  and  OnuveyanclDR,  Logic,  Paychulr>gy  and  T  ' 

French  and  German  Llreratllre, 
CLASSES  in  Cla-^Kic-s,  M'<deni  Lanu;naf{eN,  English  and  Comni« 
CONJOINT  BOARD:  I.eoturea  and  Practical  Work  in  ChemUtty.Pby 

iiiiiljijv  and  Prucltcal  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evening).— Drawing,  PalntiaR, 

.M.idMlluii.  Life  Classes,  Wood-Carvim:.  Ac. 

CIVIL  BERVIOB.— Asslsunt-Snrveyor  of  Taxes,  Ac Second  Divtetoa,! 

/'n«.;»r.Vii,ic  itre.     Citleuttar  M.  (')■/  po*t  -S</.)  on  npjitiaitton  io  CA4  S^cnlmr] 

XJMIVBRSITY  COLLEGE.  BRISTOL.     Sesfliooal 

ire  urKa&tufld  for  the  MatriiMitatlon.  Preliiniotrjr  dctAtit4ne,  ] 
meillKto  ArtA  stid  lDt«rniedlate  Science  Kxainlnnttna*  of  tli*  UBlfft- 
of  London,  and  for  thf*  B.A.  and  B.8c.  Dr-gree  ;  also  for  the  Otmh 
Hl}:lier  LocaI  Bxa  hi  I  nations  Compoaitioo  Pre  for  each  of  th*  ab 
Counfen,  £13  13t.  p.>r  MMlnn.  Regifttratton  Fe«>  On«  Oulnea.  Af 
i.-i  beln^  orgatiiowl  for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Ttachero. 

CoiitpleleTliree  Yeam  Cour8e«arearrmni{cKl  furClvlI.  Mlolng.  M«clMai^4^ 
and  ElertHcal  Kngineering,  and  Couraea  for  Studenta  iat«ndTug  u  I 
ArcJiit<Tta  aiid  Surveyors. 

Thn  College  la  the  only  Institution  In  the  Waat  of  Bngland  wfakk  | 
viilcs  c>^>iiiplele  Medical  and  Dental  CiiriicQla. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Students  is  under  the  aaperrlsloD  o(  a  I 
Tutor. 

For  full  ioformatloTi  «oe  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  fnt  i 
aijplicallon.      JAMES  RAFTKK,  BeKHtmr  and  Secrstary. 

NOB  COLLEGE,   LONDON   (UnlversUy  of  LondonN 
DtpAitmtnt  for  traloln|  Taaohen  for  Booondar 

The  Connie,  which  in  Intended  to  meet  the  reqalrementa  of 
R<f((tHtratlon  Council,  fs  both  practical  (Including  properly  ti,...   .   . 
tn  a  Secondary  Suhonl)and  theoretical  (pretiarlng  for  the  London  Teacai 
Diploma  ami  the  Cortltlcate  of  the  Teacners'  Training  Syndicate). 

I  h«  C'lUfKn  occnpiPR  a  year,  beginning  In  Oct4>ber  or  Jannary.    Till 
Is  £30  for  the  year,  if  paid  In  advance,  or  £10  10*.  per  term  (S  t«rai4 

For  further   particulars  apply   to  the   Shcrctahy,  Kmo's  Oou* 
8tra»d,  W.C. 

For  other  AdTertlsarnenti  of  th«  oh&raoMr  of  Um 
forogotn^  «•«  PMo  vi. 


K" 


or  UM     ^1 


Oct.,    1902,] 


Ivertisements. 


'HE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

A  List  of  Books  suitable    for    the    Preliminary,  Junior, 
and   Senior   Cambridge   Local   Examinations,    1903. 


trlthmetlo  for  Bohool*. 

or    without    Answers, 
separately,     2S.  each. 


By  C.  .Smith,  M.A.     With  or 
3«.    6d.     Also    in    two    parts, 


iledge 


bridge 
Jble  for 
ifiools. 


itnenf. 


Th<   Cboreh   Cataehlim    Explained.     By   the    Rev. 
.■V  \V.   RoBiN&nv,  B.D.,    Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Wakefield.     3s. 
,  The  Prayer  Book  Explained.    By  the  Rev.  PnacivAL 
Jackson,  M.A. 

Pa«t  I.     The  Daily  Offices  and  the  Litany.     M.  6d. 

The    Cambrldfe    Companion    to    the    Bible,    with 

Glossary*,    Maps  and  Concordance.      Edited    by  the 

Rev.  Professor  LfMBV,  D. D.    Large  type  Edition.    5^. 

Editions  in  smaller  tvpe.  3s.  6d.,  >s.  6d.  and  is. 

The  Beeond  Book  of  Samuel.  Edited  hy  the  Rev. 
.A.  F.  KlRKPATHicK,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  a.  net. 
Smaller  Edition,  ts. 
The  Ooeoel  aeeordlnf  to  It.  Lake.  Edited  by  the 
Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farkar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
3s.  net. 

Smaller  Edition.      1.^ 
The  lot!  of  the  Apostlei.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
l.u-stBV.  D.D.     With  4  Maps.     3s,  net. 
Snutller  F^itinn.     is. 
The  Second  Epletle  to  the  Oorlnthlaaa.    Edited  bjr 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.     is.  6sl.  ml. 

The  Qoipel  aocordlnf  to  St.  Luke  In  Oreek.  Edited 
by  the  Very  Bev.   F.  W.  Fahrar,  D.D.     6s, 

The  ElemenCe  of  Bn<lleh  Orammar.    By  A.  S.  Wesr, 

.M..\.     3s.  6d. 
Enfllih  Orammar  for  Be<lBnen.     By  A.  S.  Wcrr, 

M.A.      i>. 
Key  to  Weit'i  Blemente  of  BnflUb  Orammar  and 

English  Oi^mmar  for  Betinnere.    By  .\.  S.  Wit.sT, 

M.A.     is.  6d.  net. 
OotllDe*  or  the  History  of  the  Enflleh  Lantuada. 

ByT.  N.  Toli.rr,  M.A.     «». 

Popa'e  Eeeay  on  Orltlolera.    Edited  by  A.  s.  Wf.st, 

M..V     js.  [Stmicrs. 

KIndeley.  The  Heroee.  With  Illustrations  from  Greek 
Vases,  &c.     Edited  by  E.  A.  Gardnrr,  M.A.     ». 

Scott,  The  Lord  of  the  lelea.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Flathrr, 
M.A.     ss.  XPrttifttinary  and  Junicrt. 

Bhakeipeare,  Jullui  Oacear.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Veritv, 
M.A.     IS.  6d.  {Jurtiors  and Stniort, 

Milton,  Paradlee  Loit,  Booki  Y.  and  VL  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Veritv,  M..\.     js.  \Stiiitrt. 

Geography,  Elementary  Commercial.    A  sketchofihe 

Comnio'liiies  .ind   the  Couniiics  of  the  World.      By 

H.  K.  Mill,  D.Sc.     New  Edition,  enlarged,     is.  6d. 
An   Atlae   of  Commercial    Qeojfraphy.      By    J.   G. 

Bartholomew,  F. R.G.S.     Wiih  an  Introduction  bv 

Dr.  H.  R.  MiLi.     3s. 
A  Short  History  of  the  Expanilon  of  the  Britleh 

Empire.     By  W.    H.   Woooivarij.      With  j  Maps. 

L'loth,  4s.     Ciolh  extra,  Rilt  top,  ss. 
An  OulUne  History  of  toe  British  Empire  f^om  ISM 

to  1B70.     By  the  same  Author,     t.s.  6d.  net. 

Casar.  de  Bello  OalUoo,  Books  IL  and  III.  Edited 
by  A.  G.  Pfskbtt,  M.A.     35^ 

\Prt/trriinary  and  J  Mniort, 

Casar.  de  Ballo  Oallloo,  Books  ILand  III.  Edited 
by  £.  S,  Shuckburch,  Ni.A.     is.  (A.  cacb. 

[Preliminary  and  /union, 

VerfIL  £neld,  Book  X.  Edited  by  A.  Sidcwick, 
M.A.      IS.  6d.  [J  union  and  Seniors. 

Another     Edition,    by     the    same     Editor,    with 
Vocabular>-.     is.  6d.     {Inime.iiateiy.) 

ComellasMepos.  Lysander,AlclblBdes,ThrasybDlus, 
Cooon,  Dion,  Iphicrales  and  Chabrias.  Edited  by 
E-  S.  Smuckburgh.  M,A.     is.  6d.  [Pnliminary. 


Latin         Llvy.    Book  V.     Edited  by   U  Whiblev,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

(continued).  f,\etTO.     Pro    Bulla.  Edited  by  J.  S.   Rkid,   Ut'tjo! 

3s.  6*1.  [Senion. 

Horace.    Odei,  Book  III.    Edited  by  J.  Cow,  LIit.D. 

as.  [Sonion. 


Greek. 


French. 


Qerman. 


Xenophon.     Anabasis,  Book  II.     Edited  by  G.   M. 

F^uWAHus.  M.A.      IS,  (vj.  [Juniors. 

Xenophon.   Anabasis,  Book  II.     Edited  by  A.  Prstor, 

%l.  ;\.     34.  6d,  [Junion. 

Thucydldes,    Book  VII.    Edited    by  H.   .\.  Holdsn, 

M.A,  LI..  D.     is.  [Simior,. 

iCscbylus.       Prometbens    Vlnctns.      Edited    by    H. 

RACkHAM,  M.A.     3s.  61!.  [/union  and  Seniors. 

Homer.      Odyssey,    Book    IX.       Edited    by    G.     .M. 

F.i>\v.sKijs,  M.A.     3S.  6d.  [Seniors, 

Herodotus,  Book  VIII.    Chaps.  1-90.    Edited  by  E.  S. 

SnuCKBUHGH,  .M.A.     7.S.  6<i.  [Seniors. 

Herodotus,    Book    VIII.    Complete.      By   the  same 

Editor.      4*. 


Perrault.     The   Fairy   Tales   of   Master   Perranlt. 

Edited  by  Walter  Riph.sian.n,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

\PreUminarTf. 

About.     Le  Rol  des   Montagnes.     Edited  by  A.    R. 

RoFES,  M.A.      3s.  [/ HHiars  and  Seniors. 

Bandeau.    Mademoiselle  de  la  SslglUre.    Edited  by 

\.  R,  Ropes,  M,  A,     3s,  [/uniors  and  Senion. 


Schiller.     Wllhslm   TelL     Edited  by  Karl    Brkiil, 

Litt,U.,  Pb.D.     3s,  M, 
Abridged  EdltJors,  by  the  same  Editor,     is,  6d. 

[/uniors  and  Seniors. 

•  Orlmm,  Twenty  Stories  from.     Edited  by  Walter 

RiPPMANN,  M.A.     }s.  [Preliminary  anti /union. 

'  This  volume  contains  ail  the  Tales  selected  for  the 

Preliminary  and /unior  E.vaminations. 

Goethe's  Boyhood.  Goethe's  Knabeqjahra  (ITH-ITSl). 

,\rranKed    and    annotated    by    W,    Wagnbr,    Ph.D. 

New    Edition,    revised    and    enlarg^ed,    by     1,     W, 

Cartmkli.,    M,A.     3s,  [Seniors. 

AfatftemaficS.  BuoUd's  Elements  of  Oeometry.  Books  1.— VI., 
and  XI.,  XII.  Edited  by  H.  .M.  Taylor.  M.A.  5s. 
Books  I.  and  II.,  is.  M.  Books  111.  and  IV.,  is.  M. 
Books  V,  and  VI,,  is.  6d.  Books  XI.  and  XIL.  iv  6d, 
Also  Books  L— IV,,  js.  Books  I,— VI,,  4s. 
Elementary  Algebra.    By  W.  W.  Rot;sE  Ball,  M.A, 

4s,  6d, 
An    Elementary  Treatise   on  Plane  Trigonometry. 
By  E.  W.  HolKo.N,  ScD.,  F.R.S.,  and  C.  M.  Jesscip, 
M,A.     4S,  6d, 
Plane  Trigonometry.     By  .S.  U  Lomby,  .M,A.      Fifth 
Edition.     7s.  6d.     Or  in  Two  Parts.    Part  I.  up  to  and 
including   the   .Solution   of  Triangles.      54.      Part  II. 
Anslyti.:.il  Triconometry.     3s.  6d, 
Elements  of  Btatlos  and  Dynamics.    By  S.  L.  Loncv, 
NLA.     Seventh  Edition,     ts.  bti. 
PartI.      ELEMENTS  of  STATICS,     4s.  fid. 
Part  II.    ELEMENTS  OF  DYNAMICS.  3s.  6d. 
Elements  of  Hydrostatics.    By  the  same  Author.  4s.  fid. 
Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics.    By  R.  T.  Glazbbrook, 
M, A.,  F.R.S,     as.  fid. 
Also  separately  :—  Dvnasiics,    4s.      Statics,    js. 
Hydrostatics,  3s. 

Drawing.     Oeomatrtoal    Drawing.     With    Notes   and    Examples. 
Hy  W,  H.  Blvthe,  M.A. 
Part  I.      Plank  AND  Elsmbntary  Solid,    n.  fid. 
Pan  II.    Solid  OR  DBscRimvK  Gbombtrv.    as. 

Natural      Heat  and  Ll^ht,    An  Elementary  Text-book,  theoreticid 
tfisinnp  *"''    P'«"<»'i  for  Colleges  and  Schools.     By  R.  T. 

OCienue.  Glazebrook,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Crown  Svo.    js. 

Also  sepentely :— Hbat,  js.     Light,  j,s. 


jCatalceues  of  the  Piibliialions  of  tkt  Cambridge   University  Press  titay  be  had  Post  Free  on  application. 


an  don :   C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  .\ve  Maria  Lane. 


i 
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The  School  World— Advertisements 


American    School    and    College 
Text-Book   Agency. 

Catalogue  conuinins  tbe  titles  oT  some  hundred«  of  the  leAdint! 
lext-boolu  in  uic  in  ihe  High  SchooU  ami  Colleges  of  America.  Special 
CaUlogue  of  Books  on  *V«/Mrr  Stm^y.  N«w  Lul  of  American  Rdu* 
rational   Joumabi,    Perry   fScturea,  ftc- 

to.    HIGH    HOl.BORN.    tX>NDON.    WC 

CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH     THE     ENGLISH     MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  ibe 
University  or  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,   Cloth,    Price  78. 

TBI  8TATIOXBR8'  COMPANY,  8T*Tiosr.iw'  Uall,  liainK)^, 

TO  SCHOOLMASTERS.- -(ust  Published.  CLEAR.\NCE 
LIST  OF  SECOND-HAND  CLASSICAL  AND  OTHER 
SCHOOL  BOOKS  offered,  in  fhorl  number*,  at  yen  low  prices  ;  post 
frM,  ofB.   H.  BLACKWELI.,  Boc.lnelltr,  Oxford. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  nuoa^ieineDt  of  i  Committee  ftppolDt«d  by  the  Teftchera*  Oalld, 

OoUeKt  of  Pniceptora,  HesdmlitreMee  AuodttloD,  AuooUtton  of 

AuUtant-HlitreHea,  and  Privita  SohooU'  AuocUitloiL) 

jlifrtfi    T4,  OowKK  Sritcar,  Lokdom,  W.O. 

StirlMlrar—m*t  A0NB8  0.  OOOPKa 

Thl«  Ageoejr  hjui  been  eaUbUahad  for  the  pnrpoaa  of  •oabltog  Taaclian 
to  And  work  witboot  Qonecaaaarr  coat.  All  laea  have  therefore  been 
oalculatad  on  the  loweat  baala  to  cover  the  working  expenaea. 

Haadmlatnaaaa  of  Pablle  and  Private  Bchoola,  and  Parenta  reqalring 
TaAdian,  or  Teaeben  aoeklng  appolntmenta,  are  lnvit«d  to  apply  to  thla 
Ageney. 

Many  Gradoatfta  and  Trained  Taacbara  for  Scboola  and  Privatv  Pamlllaa  ; 
VtalUng  Taacbera  for  Mualc,  Art,  and  other  apecial  aubjecca;  Foreign 
Teachera  of  varloua  nationalitlea ;  Ktndarvartan  and  other  TeaoJierm  are 
OB  tba  Eaglitar,  iBd  every  endeavonr  li  made  to  lupply  niitable  candS- 
dataa  tor  any  vacancy. 

aobool  Partnenhlpa  and  Tranafan  are  arranged. 

Ofllca  boora — 9.30  a.m.  to  &.30  p.m.  Uoura  for  tnterviewa  are  from 
lO.M  a.ni.  to  1  p.m.,  and  8  p.m.  to  6  p.m. ;  Wadoaadaya  to  l.M  p.m.  oaly, 
wban  tbe  office  ia  oloacil. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Sappllea  eiperlonced  Teachers,  with  Uolvaraity  dlatlnrtloni  In  Claaalca, 

MatbematJoe,   Sngllab  LAngnage  and  Literature,   Hlatorr,    Bconoirtca, 

Prench,     Oarmao,  Italian  and  Science,     to    PaBLIO    kMD    PRIVATS 

MBMLI,  aa : 

(1)    AlBItTAHT  HIBTBESBEB. 

«)    IKIIDBHT   ADD   VIBITIRO  TBAOHBM  for  apecUl  snbjecta. 

(I)    LBCTURBBB. 

(4)  BUHIBB88.  Tha  BxamlBAtloBi  ar«  eondnotad  In  Pobllo  and 
Private  Bohoola  In  all  aubjecta  by  written  papara,  and  itni 
tvT  bv  Bxamlnartorionf  profeaalonalaianatnjand  axoep- 
llonal  axparlaaoa. 

Applieatlona  to   be  made   to  Ulaa  Obdkkr,  Sea,  U,   Mall  Ohamten, 
KtoaUgtoa,  W. 


CENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 
9$,  Ckavkn  Strcbt.  Chabihg  Cross,  W.C 
{Tel^ra^hic  Addrttt — **  Didasicalos,  London.") 
Cotxlticted  by  Miu  Louisa  Brougw;  late  Rcgiftrar  of  the  Teacbei«' 
OuUd,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Wora«n'«   Education   Union,    Teachen' 
Training  and  Regutration  Society,  &c.,  And  Mivs  A.  M.  Mkads. 

Min  Brough  and  Miu  Mfapn  supply  University  Graduatei,  TraicMd 
ROd  CRftUcRMd  T— chm  for  Public  Higo  ScbooU  and  Private  Schools, 
VUtiDg  TMcban  of  Special  SubjectA,  Kindergarten  Mi&trectes,  &c.,  as  well 
Rt  Enji«**  aod  Forsign  Oov«nie«Mt  for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  n  made  to  employers  until  as  engagement  it  effected. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

a3,  SouTHAMFTOR  STassT,  ButouaauKV  Squa«>,  W.C, 

Kteiilrmr^Uxv.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  (Cantab.) 

Low  comniiciioni.     Liberal  ditcount. 

Haadmastera  hanng  vacancies  on  their  it&fl*«  and  Auittant- Master, 
aetllil^  appotntmenu  ar«  atked  to  communiaie  wilb  the  ReaisTRAR. 

OSoa  boon,  lo  a.iii.  to  5  p.in. ;  Saturdaya,  lo  a.m.  to  i  p.  rn.  loterviawi 
renarally  batvaao  ibaaa  boon,  01  by  apacial  appointment. 


[Oct.,   15 
THE  CAMBIUDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  ft 

A  Raaldentlal  College  providing  a  Tear'a  Profsaiional  Tal 
for  Sacondary  Teachera. 

Aa  thepoat  of  Principal  hai  become  vacant,  owlot  to  tba  ap) 
of  Mian  Punnett  aa  Normal  Miatreaa  In  the  New  Day  Trainli 
under  the  London  County  Council,  Hiaa  Maroarct  S.  TotiHoiB. 
AaaUtant  Miatreaa  of  the  North  London  Collfgiata  School  for 
formerly  RMldcut  Lecturer  at  the  Training  OoUege  (18M— 97). 
the  eonaeot  of  the  Oovaniorn  and  Ufad  Mlatnaa  of  tin  aboi 
kindly  undertaken  to  act  as  Principal  of  tbe  College  daring  ttu 
maa  lam,  pending  the  appointment  of  a  new  Prinelnal. 

Tbe  Cotirae  Indndea  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teachcn*  < 
(Theory  and  Practice),  and  for  the  Teachera'  Diploma  of  tt 
Unlveralty.  The  atodenU  attend  the  Oambridge  Univamlty  It 
Teaobing,  lu  addition  to  thoaa  of  the  raatdant  aad  vlalting 
Ample  opportunity  Is  given  for  praotlce  In  taaeblng  Scleooa,  1 
Matbematica,  and  other  aubjecta  In  varlooa  ackoola  in  Oambrldg 

Stadenu  are  admitted  In  Jaooaiy  and  in  September.  Fall  i 
as  to  quallflcatlfloa  for  admlaaloo,  Soholarshlpa,  and  Boraaria 
obtaiofyl  on  application  10  MIhu  M.  -S,  Yurs...  '.'ambridjje  Tralnir 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  II 
AND  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

/•alr.ii-m.S    MAJESTY    THK     KINO. 
rruUient—a.H.U.  Thr   Pbisi  e  or  Walk,   K.O. 


Local   Centra   Examinatlona,  held  annually  In  March  • 

|8«e  Syllabus  A.) 

School  Examinatlona,  held  thren  tiniea  a  year,  vir,  March 
June  aii.i  July,  and  October  and  November.  (See  Syllabua  B. 
for  the  October  and  November  Bxamiuatlon  will  be  recalved  on 
October  8th,  I9(». 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  In  the  Local  Centre  and  Sebi 
Inailonsof  Mtt  to  1901  inclusive,  cau  be  obtalneil  on  appUoatl 
Central  Offlce.     Price  Sd.  per  aet,  per  vear,  post  free. 

Ooplea  of  Syllabuaea  A  and  B,  and  all  luformatlon,  win  b 
application  to — 

Juam  MoiK,  Sserstary,  li,  Baoover  3<iuan,  Xjae 

Telegtmpble  Addraa — "Aaaoda,  London." 

ATCHELOR      TRAINING      CoE 

FOR   TEACUKIU),  ^ 

OAHBxawBLL   Oaovc,   a.B.  ^M 

Priacipol— Mlaa  Rioa.  H 

Mistress  of  Jlf<(A<Kt— Mlsa  CARrxxn*.        ^ 

Otkar  Teachen  lad  Lecturera. 

Provldea  a  practical    rourae  of  profeaaional    training   for  Ti 

Secondary  Scboola,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  claaa  teach 

DATCHBLOR  (400  papila)  and  other  arhoola. 
STUDENTS     PREPARED    VOR     THE     CAMBttlDOB     TB 
CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACUING  DIPLol 
FREE  STUDENTSHIP  awarded  auouallv  to  a  Unlveralty  Oi 

September  or  January,  when  the  College  coursea  be^ln. 
A  KINDBROARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Kxamlnatl 

National  Froob«>I  UuIoel      Alao 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  lDt«r.  Art*  or  < 
Higher  Local  Examination. 
Feea  :  £1S  to  £30  a  year  (or  non.realdenta. 
A  eomfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Terms  modoi 

LIVERPOOL.  GYMNASI 

MVRTLR   StRSCT, 

fThe  finest  in  the  world.) 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DEPARTME> 
For  tju]ie»  as  Medical  Gymnaktic  Teachers,  and  .Sport«  I 
bchooU  and  Colleges. 
Lntfy  Dirtt/or^tn^yi  M.  Marsh,  N.S.P.E. 
Qualified  TeAcbers  for  all  Brancbea. 
A  thorough  training  is  given  in   the   Briii^hj    SwvdrsK,   G«| 
American  systems.     The  course  ia  both  Theoretical  and   Praccii 
two  ye.'irs'  <luration. 

Subjects  taken  :— Anaioroy,    Physiology,    Hygiene.    Myoloor 

Ambulance,  Sick  Nureing.  Medical  Gymnnsticx,  Treatment  of  U 

Dcformitiu  w|itf:h  can  \tc  cured  by  movements  and  manipulation 

Educational  GymnaAiica,  Drilling.  Feacing,  Rowins,  Swiaunii 

modem  Drills. 

Opportunity  for  CUsa  Teaching  ts  afforded  in  the  numeroiu 
children  and  adtdls  visiting  the  Ctymoasium  daily.     (Ov«r  vo  Pla 
DIPLOMAS  GRANTED.  ^ 

House  of  Residence  for  Studeni.*,  no,  Bedford  Street,  S. 
For  protpeciu^  apply  to  the  Ladv  Dinector. 

nPHE  IMCO8PORATBO  FROBBBL   BDDCATIOM 

BTITUTE.  Clialrtnan  of  Committee,  Sir  W.  Mathi 
Tr«a»>ir»r,  Mr.  C,  O.  Montenore,  M.A.;  Secretary,  Mr.  , 
Symonda,  M.A.  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACBBRS,  Tj 
ROAD, WEST  KENSINGTON,  LONDON.  Principal.  Mlaa  B.  BL 
Headmlatreaa  of  Kindergarten  and  School,  Miaa  A.  Yelland.  7 
MBMION  will  OPEN  on  SEPTEMBER  ISth.  Students  art  n 
the  Examination  of  the  National  Froebel  Union,  and  for  tbe  ui 
Cambridge  Teachera'  Exanilnatton.  Prospectuaea  and  all  parti* 
Ik,  oblaln.'.l  from  the  rfilNCIPAL  at  the  ln«tltut^. 

War  otliar  AdT*rtta«in«nti  of  tb«  otianMt 


t.l^ 
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[3AVID    NUTT'S    ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I 


For  the  AUTUMN   and  WINTER  SEASON,   1902-1903. 


Mr.  Mutt  kat  mutek  pUasure  in  announcing  tliai  he  liax 
aarmrtd  th»  right  of  u.tnr  of  the  following  worki  by 
Miss  Flow*  MACi-Ron. 

The  Sin  Eater,  and  other  Tales. 

The  Washer  of  the  Ford :  and  other  Legendary 

moralities. 

From  the  Hills  of  Dream:  Mountain  Songs 

and  Island  Runes. 
',*  Drawing  her  inspiration  from  Coltio  lore  iind  legend  as 
atill  living  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gaelic-apeaking  poawutry  of 
Scotland,  MisK  Fiona  ItUoi^oo  has  carlobod  English 
Utentore  with  creationx  of  subtle  and  passionate  beauty,  and 
bu  interpreted  one  side  of  the  oomplex  Celtic  genius  and  nn- 
nnntued  power  and  intenaity. 

Thaie  editions,  printed  in  Morris  type  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  attractive  and  charaotorigtic  cloth  covers, 
tn^imally  issued  at  6s.  net,  are  offered  until  the  close  of  the 
ytar  at  38.  6d.  n/:t  each. 

The  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Celtic 

Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Heinrich 
ZniMEB,  Professor  of  Celtic  Philolngy  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  Author  of  "  Neuniua  Vindioatua,"  "  Pelagius 
in  Ireland,"  Ac.  Translated  by  A.  Mbyeb.  Crown  8vo, 
about  150  pp.,  clotb.     Probable  price,  net  3s.  Gd. 

[Heady  October. 

','  Translated,  with  revisions  and  additions,  from   Pro- 

r Zimmer's  famous  article,  "Die  Keltisobo  Kirche,"  in 

snew  edition  of  Herzog-Plitt's  "  Real  Kncyolopiidie."   The 

liject  of  the  present  work  is  historical :  the  critical  exam- 

■tion  of  the  extant  account  of  the  introduction  and  early 

1  ol  Christianity  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  datermi- 

IstioaQfthe  relations  which  existed  from  300  to  800  a.d. 

I(*eea  the   Church  of  the  insular  Celts  and   that  of  the 

otineat.       The   most  novel  and  controversial  portion  is 

■loubladly  the  author's  searching  criticism  of  the  Patrick 

od,  an  iuvention,  as  he  argues,  of  the  seventh  century, 

ncd  to  facilitate  the  submission  of  the  Irish  Church  to 

US. 

3n  the  (Brimm  Xtbrarp. 

«o.  15.    The  Three  Days'  Tournament.     By 

MiM  J.  L.  Weston,  .\uthorof  "The  Legniid  of  Gawain," 
"The  Legend  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,"  <IScc.,  Ac. 
Orown  8vo.     Probable  Subscription  price  Is.  net. 

[In  October. 

'.'  In  this  short  but,  for  Arthurian  students,  very  impor- 

"Wilady  Miss  Weston  supplements  Vier  examination  of  the 

Sncclot  legend  by  a  discussion  of  the  oft  repeated  incident 

>  chicti  the  disguised  hero  appears  at  a  tournament  three 

Is.'*  ruDning,  each  time  in  a  different  suit  of  armour.     This 

*wident,  which  occurs  in  the  "Cligt's"  of  Crestien,  in  the 

.Ipom^on  "  of  Hue  de  Rotelande,  and  in  numerous  stories 

Laooelot  cycle,   is  shown  to  be  the  chivalric   trans- 

•tioD  of   a  widely  spread  folk-tale,  and  the  Lancelot 

ndaea  whole  to  be  closely  akiu  to  a  group  of  folk-tales, 

»*bioh  a  well-known  example  is  Campbell's  "  Sea-Maiden." 

•odentolly  the  anteriority  of  the  Lancelot  story  to  Cresticn's 

fCliuig"  ig  demonstrated,  and  the  tradition  of  Waller  Map's 

■tbotiliip  of  many  of  the  .\rthurian   romances  is  shown  to 

**(>rthy  sarrioui  consideration. 

i^o-  16.     Denmark's    Heroic    Literature      A 

Study  of  Antiquities.      By  /Vjcbl  Olbhc.      Part  I.   Hrolf 

Kraki  and  the  early  Skjoldings. 

J^onients  :  Denmark  at  the  Time  of  the  Migration  (Danish 

I  in  Anglo  Saxon  Literature,  the  Danes  at  the  end  of 

5th  esDtury,  Feud   of   the   Skjoldings   in   Anglo-Saxon 

y)—Bjarkamal— Tradition  and  the  Heroes— Tradition 

I  the  Half  Dynasty— The  Seat  of  the  Kings  of   Heroio 

Btore  —  Hrolf's   Berserks  —  Skjold  —  Frothi   and    the 

»ld-Mill— The  Karly  Skjoldings.      Probable  Subscription, 

price  lOs.  6d.  net.  [Spring,  1903. 

',*  13kk  n«w  work  of  the  distinguished  Danish  scholar  to 

*bom  we  owe  the  searching  examination  of  Saxo's  ' '  Historia 

Dmic*  "  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 


solution  of  the  many  eompliuated  problems  connected  witli 
the  mythic  historj' and  heroic  romance  of  the  Scandinaviem 
and  Low  German  tribes.  In  particular  it  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  for  Knglishmeu,  as  it  is  concerned  with  tbe  kinsmen 
ol  their  own  Germanic  forefathers. 

Fall  prospectus  will  ha  sent  out  in  due  course.     In  the 
meantime  provisional  orders  for  both  volumes  will  be  noted. 


3n  tbe  Jrisb  Saoa  Xibrari?. 


No. 


1.    The  Courtship  of  Ferb.    An  Old  Iriah 

Romance  transcribed  in  the  Twelfth  Centurj-  into  the 
Book  of  Leinster.     Translated  into  English   Prose  and 
Verse  by  A.  H.  Lkahv,  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge.     With    Preface,  Notes,  and  Literal  Trans- 
lations.     Square    ISmo.      Printed    at    the    Ballantyne 
Press  on   antique   paper,   in   green   and    black.      With 
froutispieoe,  decorative  title  page,  and  decorative  cover 
by  Caboline  Watts.     Not  is. 
*,*  It  is  proposed  in  the  Irish  Saga  Library  to  lay  before 
English-speaking    readers   a   version,  at   once  faithful   and 
pleasing,  of  interesting  and  uharacteristic  examples  of  early 
Irish  romance,  at  a  price  which  will  make  them   accessible 
to  all  purses,  and  in  a  form  that  will  render  them  acceptable 
to  boolt  lovers.  [Ready  October. 

Arthurian      Romances      Unrepresented     in 

Matory.      Minuscule    4to    volume.s,   printed   on    hand- 
made paper.     Bound  in  special  art  linen  with  design 
in   three  colours.     Each  2s.    uet. 
No,  5.     Sir  Clig;es.     Le   Beaus   Desconus.    Two  Middle- 
English   romances  retold    in   modern   prose,   by  Jessie 
L.   Weston.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     Frontis- 
piece and  designed  title  page  by  Caboliioi   Watts. 
*,*  A  list  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  Series,  which  has 
been  most   favourably  received  alike  by  the  general  public 
and  by  scholars,  will  Iw  seut  on  application.     [Ready  Oct. 

The   Evil  Eye  in  the  Superstitious   Beliefs 

and  Practices  of  the  Gaelic- Speaking  Highlanders. 
By  R.  C.  Maolaoan,  51. D.,  Author  of  -'The  Gam->B  of 
Argyllshire."  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  233  pp.  Probable  price, 
net  7a.  6d.  [Ready  October. 

*,•  The  most  exhaustive  monograph  yet  devoted  to  any 
section  of  Gaelic  folk  belief,  and  an  indispen.sable  supple- 
ment to  Mr.  Elworthy's  standard  work  on  the  Evil  Eye. 

Song  and  Story.  Poems  by  Lilian  Stkbkt, 
.Author  of  "Heartsease,"  IGmo,  12.5  pp.  Printed  at 
the  Constable  Press.     Net  3s.  [Ready  October. 

','  Miss  Street's  anonymous  volume  of  lyrics,  "Hearts- 
ease," issued  last  year,  attracted  the  atteutiun  of  many 
good  critics,  among  them  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  who  has 
allowed  the  Publisher  to  record  his  high  opinion  of  its 
merits. 

The  Aeneid  of  Vergil.     A  new  version  in  blank 

verse,  by  T.  B.  D.  5Iay,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Grammar 

School,    Malvern.      Crown   8vo,   about   460  pp.,   cloth. 

Net  6s. 

*,•  In  this  new  version,  which  has  been  submitted  to.  and 

received   the  commendation  of,  eminent  classical  scholars, 

Mr.   May   has  endeavoured  to   reproduce  the  original  with 

far  greater  fidelity  than  his  predecessors,  and  at  the  same 

time  to  produce  an  English  poem  which  may  appeal  to  the 

noQ-classical  reader. 

In    Scottish     History    from    Contemporary 

Writers. 

No.  3.— The  Rising  of  1745.  With  a  Bibliography  ot 
Jacobite  History,  1689—1788.  Secofid  revised  and  en- 
larged edition.  With  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations 
from  contemporary  prints  and  sources.  16mo,  xvi.-331 
pp.  Printed  at  the  Constable  Press.  Fancy  cloth, 
top  gilt.  Net  6s. 
*,*  The  first  edition,  issued  in  1900,  has  been  thoroughly 

revised ;  the  bibliography  has  been  re-arranged  and  lar^Vj 

added  to. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth,  694  pp.,  2s.  6d.,  Ireo  by  post. 
THE 

O  JL  L  E  IsT  3D  JL  IS, 

OF 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOB    THE    YEAB    1902, 

CONTAIUINO 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations,  &o.,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exami- 
nation Papers:— 

I.  Fftpen  set  at  Bxatiilnfttloa  of  Teacherd  far  DIplomu,  Mldjiumnter,  1001. 
a.  Do  do.  ila  Chrlstmu,  1901. 

S.  Papen  isl  at  ExauilnaUon  of  PuiilU  For  Ccrtlflcalm,  lildiiuinmer,  1001. 
4.  Do.  do.  do.  Chriitnias,  1001. 

!>.  Papen  wt  at  ProrMfional  Frsllmlnaiy  Examloation,  Harcb,  1901. 
a.  Do.  do.  ilo.  Ssptember,  1001. 

T.  npan  act  at  Lower  Fomu  Bxainlnatlon  ..  Mldaummer,  1001. 

8.  Do  do.  . .  ChrUtuuu,  leot. 

*,*  Noa.  S,  4,  i,  and  8  may  ba  bad  acparatcly,  prica,  tr»9  by  poit,  7d.  ea<)i 
aet.    Nna.  7  and  D,  price,  n««  by  jxMt,  4d.  each  act. 


x.oisr  rxDHT -. 
FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89,  Farringdon  St.,  E.G. 


The  LINDSEY  HISTORICAL  B 
NEW    VOLUME 

Local  Examination 
Test  Papers  in   En^- 


Previously  Isa 

Problema  and  Exi 
Bn^Uih  Hlalory. 

Book  B.,  13M-I 

Book  D.,  1TI»-I 

Book  0..  lOS-l 

Price  1/-  net  eacb,  int 

I/-  net. 

Full  Pmfctyua  on  ajipHcalUm  to  PublUim. 

W.     HEFFER     &     SONS,     CAMBRII 


Ush  History. 

PRICE  1/6. 


With  SO  Original  IlluiitratinDiu     Pricf^  Sii.  M. 

The    HYOIENE    of   the    MOUTE 

A  Oalda  to  the  Pravantlon  and  Control  of  Daatal  Dl 

By&DBNIBON  PEDLBT,  UD.8.Kng.,  P.R.a8.K< 

Dental  SorRcon  to  the  Evelina  Hoapital,  Sonthmrli 

Br  TBI  SAME  AUTBOR. 

DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN'S    1 

Well  lUiMtnted.     Price  7a.  «d. 
3E00  &  CO.,  S80  and  201,  Regent  Street,  Londoo, 


The 


J. 


c< 


POOIiE    & 

(ESTABLISHED    18M), 

I04,  CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD,   LON 

8C3HOOL.  CLASSICAL,  M.\THEMATICAL,  SCIE 
AND  STUDENTS'  THEOLOGICAL 

Booksellers,  New  and  Seconi 


Ail  enquiries  as  to  Prices  ol  Books  in  our  VERY 
STOCK  answered. 

BOOICS     BOUGHT 


Approved  School  Books  by  Dr.  Cornweil,  F.R.i 


"  We  are  qoaiifled  by  ariiclo  trial  *>f  the  booka  in  nur  own  olaasea  to  apeak  ut  their  great  efncieiicy  and  value.       Wc  have  never  knoi 
ntereet  evincetl  or  so  much  progreM  made  aa  since  we  bavc  employed  theae  as  our  echoot  bookR." — Etiumtiottal  Timn. 


A   School   Qeojrraphy.     89tb  Edition,  Ss.  6d. ;  or  with 

30  Maps,  8s.  (id. 
"  Very  superior  to  tlie  common  run  of  such  books.     It  contains  a  good 
deal  of  useful  matter  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  uanal,  which  the  exer- 
cises are  likely  to  inrpress  on  the  mind  more  deeply  than  by  Uie  parrot 
system." — Athenirntm, 

A  School  Atlas.— Consisting  of  30  Small  Maps.     A  com- 
panion   Atlas  to  the    Author's   "School    Geography." 
'2s.  6d.,  or  4s.  coloured. 
Qeogrraphy    for    Beginners.     68th    Edition,    Is. ;    or, 
with  48  pp.  of  Questions,  Is.  4d.     Questions,  6d. 
"  A  very  uaenu  Seriea  of  Kdncatioual  Works,  of  which  Dr.  Oomwell  la 
1  alther  antJior  or  editor.     It  ('  The  GrogTaphy  for  Beginners ')  Is  an  admlr- 
Stile  Introduction.    There  Is  a  vast  dimculty  in  writing  a  goal  elementary 
%ook,  and  Dr.  Cnmwell  has  shown  himself  poeseased  of  that  nre  couiblna- 
tlon  of  faculties  which  U  required  (or  the  task."— ./oAn  BvlL 

Allen  and  Cornwell's  School  Qrammar.  65th  Edition, 
2s.  red  leather,  or  Is.  9d.  cloth. 
*  The  excellence  of  the  Qranimar  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen  and 
*l>r.  Comwcll  makes  us  almost  despair  of  witnessing  any  ilocided  Improve, 
meot  in  this  departiiient," — AthtHtrrum. 

Urammar    for  Beginners :    an  Introduction  to  Allen 
and  Cornwell's  "School  Grammar."    S8th  Edition,  Is. 
oloth,  9d.  sewed. 
"This  simple  Introduction  ts  as  good  a  book  aa  can  be  used."— Sp«eia<9ri 

(^  Tht  book  U  enlarged  by  a   Section  on  Word-building, 
ufith  Exerciset/or  Toung  Children. 


The  Young  Composer  :  Progressive  Exercises  ii 

Composition.     48th  Edition,  Is.  6d.     KsT,  3s. 

"  The  plan  of  the  work  is  ver>-  superior.     We  are  perauadec 

work  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  intelligent  Inatnietor." — i 

RtvUv. 

Poetry  for   Beginners:   a  Selection  of  Short  i 
Poems  for  Reading  and  Recitation.     18th  Edit 

Spelling  for  Beginners:   a  Method  of  Teschin( 
and  Spelling  at  the  same  time.    4th  Edition,  1 

The   Science  of  Arithmetic:   a   Systematic  ( 

Numerical  Reasoning  and   Computations.     V 

numerous  Exorcises.     By  jAurs  Cobaweix,  PI 

Sir  JosBoa  G.  FrrcH,  LL.D.    26th  Edition,  4i 

"The  best  work  on  Arithmetic  which  has  yet  apt»eared.    It  la 

title  and  practical  in  the  beet  and  fullest  aenae."— /4»fid(Hi  QMai 

Key  to  Science  of  Arithmetic.     With   the 
of  Solution  to  every  Question.     4s.  6d. 

School  Arithmetic.    18th  Edition,  Is.  Cd.    Kki 

"  Eminently  practical,  well  stored  with  exan:ples  of  wfclai 
more  varied  character  than  are  usually  given  in  aueli  bool 
melluxl  of  treatment  being  tbomnghly  (nductire,  It  ia  pn-m 
book  for  general  use." — £n^iiA  Journai  oj  Afuotlion. 

Arithmetic  for   Beginners.     Combines  simpl 
fulness  in   teaching  the  First  Four   Rules 
mentary  Fractions.     9th  Edition,  Ik. 


London  :    SIHPKIM    MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO..  Luotko. 


Edinburgh  :   OLTVEB  A  i 
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EntertaiDment  Season 

Do  you  wish  to  raise  money  for  "The  Charities,"  for 

"Prizes,"  for  "School  Library,"  &c.?   If  so, 

try  one  of  the  following 

^Af^fATAS,     OPERETTAS,    &c. 

THE  WHITB  CASTLB.  Romantic  Children's  Oper- 
cii*.  By  L<-H  IS  B.  Ti^DALE  and  A.  L,  Vingoe.  Old  Notation,  m. 
WortU  uiily  ad. 

MISFITS ;  or,  Strange  Adventures  In  a  Wax- 
work Show.  Humorous  Opcmto.  Uy  W.  Vkkk  MiNUARDand 
V.  \V.  FARkiNGTON.     Old  Noiation.  6ti.     Words  only,  ad. 

ABOU   HASSAN,  or,  the  Baker's  Dream.      Hu- 

morou*   0[>crciia.      Ily   S.    N.    Sicm^wtCK,     Old    Notation,    1*..    6d. 

Words  only,  3d. 

BRITANNIA,  QUBBN  OF   OCBAN.     A  New  and 

Original  Pairintic  School  Cataalu.  Libretto  by  A.  B.  Cooi*»R. 
Music  by  J.  S.  Cui.LiNCFOiin,  L.T.S.C.  Old  Notation,  i*.  6d.  ; 
5ol*&i.  IS.     Words  only ,  ad.  ;  or  ik.  6d.  per  dozen. 

PUN  OF  THB  FAIR.     A  New  Humorous  CanUta  and 

Variety  tntcrtainnuni-  Libretto  by  A.  R  CooPKk.  Music  by 
NlAkKH^M  Lfk.     Old  Notation,  is.  6d.     "Words  only,  jd.  ;  or  is.  60. 

per  di.'?cn. 

FATHBR  TIMB  AND  HIS  OHILDRBN.    A  Can- 

uta.  Wordi  by  W.  R.  Richmond.  Music  by  F.  J.  Knai-p.  May 
be  performed  by  boys  and  girU  alone,  or  both  toKciber.  Old 
Notation,  i\  ;  Sol-fa,  6d.     Words  only,  kI  ;   or  is,  6d,  per  doren. 

MH.  NOBODY.  An  Oriuinal  P'anciful  Children's  Oper- 
etta. Libretto  by  Louis  B.  Ti*;ua1.e.  Mtisic  by  A.  U  Vikgob.  No 
scenery  required,  is.  Words  only,  ad. ;  or  is.  6d.  per  down,  post 
(rce. 

VKB  BNOHANTBD  YAIiliBY.  An  Original  Fanci- 
Tal  Children  s  Operetta.  Libretto  by  Loui.s  B.  TibDALfc.  Mu&ic  by 
A.  L.  ViNi.oit.  No  4ccner>*  required.  Complete  with  Mujdc  (Old 
NiMaiion),  i*.     Words  only,  id.  ;  or  is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

M>8T  IN  FAIRY  LAND.  A  Fairy  Masque  for  Girls. 
Libretto  by  J.  H.  Pakkott,  M..\.  ;  Music  by /V.  L.  Vingok,  Old 
Ncitntinn,  is.     Wc»Td>  only,  3d. ;  or  is.  6d.  per  doren. 

^^XKSTREL  MBLOblBS.  Ten  Orif^inal  Phnlation 
Sonf*  for  Juvenile  Performers.  Word^  by  W.  Vkre  Mikoahd. 
Music  by  F.  W.  Fakrincton.     Both  Notations,  post  free,  is. 

^BIB*8   HOUR   GLASS.      Simple   Cantata.     By  Tom 

PiKfiCK  C'lWL.iNG.  Old  Notation  Edition.  Words  and  Music  com- 
plele,  post  free,  6d. 

C<>9DERBLL.A.      Children's   Play.      Words  and    Music 

(both  Notaii(ms)  complete,  post  free,  lod. 

^-ft^TA  GLAUS.  A  Children's  Opcretla.  Written  and 
comp.'i'-d  l-y  WtULiAM  C.  Eui.is.  Comptcic  with  Mu^ic(OId  Nota- 
tion), 6d.     Words  only.  ad. ;  or  ts.  6d.  per  dozen,  poat  free. 

'^^.IRY  FAY  Children's  Operetta.  Written  and  arranged 
^y  T.  J.  Jenkins,  L.CP.  Music  by  G.  C.  Spanner.  Complete 
with  Music,  (kI. 

[T^B  TONIC  SOL-FA  CLASS.    A  Comical  Musical 

Medtcy.     Pri^c  Od.  ;  povt  free,  6Jd. 
^ORNING    school.      Operetta   for    Boys   and    Girls. 
W  rd- t.y  T.  J   Jf.nkin^.  L.CP.    .Music  by  G.  C.  Spannbk.    Words 
and  Mu&ic  {both  Notation".),  complete,  6d. 

PUSSY'S    PARLIAMBNT.      A  Humorous  Recitation 

for  Little  Children,  with  Incidental  Mu^ic,  written  and  composed  by 
Ci.KME>Ti-vK  Ward.     Old  Nutation,  6d. 

^*^TTLB  orators,  a  tiumorous  Action  Snnp;.  Words 
By  A.  B.  Cooper.     Music  by  Markham  Lee.    Old  Noiation,  ad. 


BeleotionB  for  School  Entertainments, 

ConMiUneof  RECITATIONS,  DIALOGUES,  DEBATES,  &c., 
ftU  of  which  have  been  tetted  and  proved  successful 

'*i*t  Parts.  Each  Number,  post  free,  2|d. ;  or  ihe  Twelve,  post  free,  for  n. 


A  Sfitcimtn  Cofy  ef  any  ef  the  aiove  Cantatas,  b'c. ,  will  he 
itnt,fcsl/tet,/or  the  puhlished  price,  by  writing  lo 

Mr.   W.   SHELLARD  LATHAM, 

3,    Baoqu«t    Oourt,  Fleet    Street,   London,   B.C. 


DHORTHAND    INSTRUCTION    BOOKS. 


SIR  ISA.XC  PITM.^N  &  SONS,  Ltd., 
beg  to  anTioiiDce  that  the  followtng  entiraly  New 
and  tiiiprovcti  Workji  are  now  ready,  deatgiteil  for  Claaa 
or  H^ir-lnstrnction  : 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  MANUAL,  20t,h 
Century  Rdltion,  a  flnit  book  containing  full  in- 
stniL'tJoii  in  the  Correnponding  Style  and  BxerdM... 
Is.  i}d.,  clolh  2». 

PITMAN'S     SHORTHAND     REPORTER. ' 
'iOtli  Centur>*  Eilltlou,  a  second  book  with  inatmo* 
Uon  iu  the  Reporting  Style  and  KxereiMs.     3a.,  cloth 
:;«.  (id. 

PITSIAN'S    SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTOR, 
20th   Ceiitary   Edition,  ooniprising  the  Complota 
System  in  one  Vnlmue.    Cloth,  Sa.  (}d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY, 
'JOlh  Ceotnry  Editiori.  Containing  forms  for  ovsr 
dOpOOO  worcU.  In  20  Weekly  PartJ^,  2d.  each,  coTninenclng 
SOth  September. 

Complete    Caulogtie   of  Sliorlliand  and   Coinniercuil 
Education  Works  on  application. 

lx>ndoii :  I,  Aiiieii  Conier. 


FRENCH  VERBS  AT  A  GLANCE. 

My  MA  RIOT  PE  BKAUV0I3IN. 
El(bty-nrit  Edition. 

A  SuDimarjr,  ethlblltng  th»  bosl  System  of  Conlugation  by  which  the 
Tonus  of  any  French  verb  may  be  a»c«?rtained.  With  ntimemus  practical 
illustrations  of  their  idiomatic  con.itractinn,  copious  notes,  and  a  list  of 
the  principal  verbs. 

Vtrny  Sro.  wrappfr,  l.i, 

POESIES  DE  L'ENFANCE  CHOISIES. 

Dy  FRANCOIS  LOUIS. 
SnnM  E'lMon.     Fcai>.  avn,  cloth,  li.  ti<f. 

Till*  collection  of  French  Poetry  for  Children  contains  Nursery  Rhymes 
Jilid  Short  Essay  Pieces,  such  as  arc  rarely  foun>l  In  .imilsr  collections. 
"  Will  be  specially  valued  by  those  who  have  the  chante  of  the  eUncatlun 

of  young  people." — Ttacher't  Aid. 

CaUiloffiu  of  forrij/s  Uviyw\^f%%  graiia  os  aj>p/{oa/{on. 


B.  HAKLBOROnGH  k  CO.,  6t,  Old  Bailey,  LondoD,  E.G. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SPELLING  CARD. 

Fortittk   TMoustimf.     Prict  M. 

By    H.     R.     LADELL,     M.A. 

Containing  nearly  1,000  words  (in  which  acttial  miitaJUt  havt  /rtautntfy 
huH  mtuie^  as  corrected  from  Dictations,  Essays,  Examination  Papcrit 
&c,  during  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen  years),  wiih  Kulea. 

Also  in  Hook  Fonn,  "  HOW  TO  SPELL  AND  SPEAK  ENGLISH." 
Third  Edition.     Price  is. 

This  al»o  embodies  most  of  the  eirors  in  the  sentences  set  for  correction 
in  the  Examination  Papers  of  the  London  Matriculation,  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Locnis,  the  Coltfge  of  Preceptors,  &c. 

RELFE     BROTHERS,    Ltd., 

6,  CHARTERHOUSE   BUIL0INQ8,  AL0ER8QATE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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ALLMAN  &  SON,  LIMIT 

Complete  Catalogue  Forwarded  on   Application. 


liEjLiDir,    sEi'a?E:M:BEs,    20x11. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 


With     Illustrj 
As  Ton  Like  It. 


By    ADA    B.    BTIDOLPH.  J 

With  Preface  by  Uie  Very  Rev.  Chas.  W.  Baiikett-Ci.a^kk,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Cape  Town.  ^ 

Dedicated  lo  Natalie,  daughter  of  Hit  Excellency  Sir  Walter  Helf -Hotchinaon,  ICCM.G.1  Governor  of  Cape  Colony.     Crown  Svo,  cloth. 


(((erman  Engliih.)     On  the  lame 
By  Oliver  Jones,  B.A.    Crown 


By  S.  E.  Ballv, 
Fcapi  Svo,  doth. 


llACBBTH.  Oxford  and  Cambridee  Shakespeare.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction attd  additional  Note*  by  w.  7.  AoDIfi,  It.  A.,  Triple  Honoun- 
man_  of^  London  Univer*ily,  Lecturer  in  En^^li^h  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institution,  Hendma^tcr  Holbom  Kfilate  Grammar  School.  Editor  of 
"  Scon's  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' "  with  Introduction  and  Note*. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  ts. 

EENBY  THB  FIFTH.  New  Shaketpeare  Series.  Edited, 
with  Annotatiun«,  by  John  Lae&,  B.A.,  London  (Ene.  Honours), 
Author  of  "(Question!,  oti'As  You  Like  It,*  'Julius  Caaar,' "  etc 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Price  is. 

QtTESTIONS  ON  HKITBT  V.  lly  Iomn  Lees,  aA.  (Eng. 
Honours).     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Interleaved.     Price  ss.  6d 

MACACTIjAY'S  lays.  Lake  ReKillu.s  Horjiiius,  Armada,  and 
Ivry.      Kdilcd  by  W.  J.  .Aunis,  B.A.     Crown  Bvu,  cloth.     Price  is. 

PREFABATOBY  liBBSOSB  IN  CHEMISTBY.  By  H. 
W.  HiLt,  Demonstrator  and  Aiisuitiint  Lecturer  at  University  Tutorial 
College,  Author  of  "Chemistry  for  Examinations."  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 
Pi  ice  IS. 

DUAI>  OBBMAN  BBADBB. 

lines  as  the   Dual   French    Reader. 
Gvo,  cluth.      Is. 

FBBPABATOBY  OBBMAN  LBBSONB, 
As.«i3tAnt  .Master,  Manchester  Grammar  School. 
Price  9d. 

FBBPABATOBY  ZiATIN  I<IIS80N8.  By  A.  E.  Thomas, 
B..\.  (Oxon.),  .Vuiitant  Master,  Liverpool  College  (Upper  Si:hoolX 
Second  tdition.     Kcap,  cloth.     8d. 

THE    BUTBOPIUa    FIB8T    I.ATIN    COITBBB    AND 

BBADBB.      By  E.  De  Clifford,   B.A.  (Lond.X      Crown  Svo, 

cloth.    Price  IS- 
OLD TK8TAMBNT  HIBTOBT.    Third  Edition.     IW  Rev.  C. 

J.  Hamkk,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,   with  a  Preface  by 

the  Hibbop  of  Ripon.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Price  is. 

NOTES  ON  BT.  IjITKI!.  By  Rev.  C.  J.  Hamex,  Author  of 
"  Notes  on  Sl  Maik"    Cloth.     Price  is.  \tii  thi  Pnu. 

EABY  EXCBBPT8  FBOM  FBENOH  AUTBOBB.  With 
Vocabubiy  by  T.  H.  RFavE,  .\1,.\.,  Modem  Language  Master,  Man. 
choler  tiranimar  School.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.      Price  15. 

BOTANY,  A  Text-Book  of  BleineDtar7.  .Second  Edition, 
liv  Charlotte  I^  Lalkis,  .Assistant  Mistress,  Cheltenham  Ladies' 
College.  With  Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Bovs.Ssiitm,  hite  Scholar  of 
t.irton  College,  Cambridge,  and  Science  Lecturer  at  Cheltenham  Ladies' 
College.     Crvwn  Svo,  cloth,     ^i-  6d. 

AXfOBBBA,  For  Junior  Students.  Second  Editioa  Hy  Telford 
Varlev,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Crown  Sva  Price  ii.  3d.  ;  with  Answers,  is.  6d. 
.Vnswers  only,  6d. 

B'dCLID.  Books  I.  and  II.  Second  Edition.  By  TuuroED  Vamlxy, 
^LA.,  B.Sc.     Crown  Svo.     Price  is. 

PBAOTIOAL  PHYSICS  (Blementary).  Scries  No.  1.— Me- 
chanics and  Hydrostatics.  A  Series  of  Twenty-four  Cards.  By  E. 
E.  BRLK•K^,  H.Sc.Lond.,  Leicester  Municipal 'I'echnical  School.  Price 
IS.  the  Packet. 

PRACTICAIi  OBEKISTBY  (BlementarrV  Serond  Edition. 
Twenly.tour  Cards.  HyArnHL'K  H.  Bahtlbtt,  Senior  Science  Mas- 
ter, Marling  Endowed  .School.     Price  ris  the  Set. 

PBACTICAL   BOOK-KBBPINO.     Part  I.,  Elemenlarr.      By 
W.  D,  Oluha.m,  Chartered  Accountant,  and  W,  E.  HoLLANn,  Incor* 
porated  .Accountant.     Price  n. 
PABT  XI.,  Advanced.     Crown  Svo.     Price  3s. 

BXBRCISB  BOOKS  for  Part  \.  Set  of  five  books,  twedwr  with 
"  llluitraiive  Sheet, "  wiib  facsimile  entries.     Prioe  a.  the  Mt. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.  lly  S.  Jacksok,  M.A.Oxon..  formerly 
Hcad-m.ister.  Victoria  College,  Congleton.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Price 
IS.    With  Answers,  is.  6d.  ;  Answers  only,  6d. 


By  J.  Hoi-«  Bklci 

,  Principal  of  the  Municipal  Technical  tmtitiue, 


PRACTICAL    BLEOTBICITY. 
B.Sc,  F.CS.. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Price  m.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  OEOORAPHY.  By  Miss  M.  A.  Ri 
Assistant  Mistrcs.s  at  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College.  With 
Illustrations  hy  MLss  B.  Rbid.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Pric«  ts. 


NB^'  TESTAMENT 


HISTORY  (With  Index). 
Hamkr,  Vicar  of  Sl  Paul's  Nes 


ii  ftmi 


Edition.      By  Rev.  C.   I. 

Tyne,  .\uth<>r  of  the  "  (Jld  Testament  History-.'    With  a  PreJ 

Bishop  of  Newcastle.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Piice  is. 

A  BRIEF  OEOORAPHY  OF  THB  VTOBLD.   (1 

J.  W.  LEli.s.  B.A.  (Eng.   Hoiis.)     Clear,  bold  type.     Kg 
cloth.     Price  9d. 

A   MANUAL    OF    OEOORAPHY.      By  Tho 

Associate  of  King  s  College,  London.     (New   Edition,  : 
With  Coloured  Maps.     Price  is.  6d. 
SckoahnojUr. — "  We  heartily  recommend  this  manual.** 

HIOH    SCHOOL    OEOORAPHY.      By   Thomae 
.Associate  of  King's  College,    London.     (New  Edition,  fVvi 
With  Full  Index.     Coloured  Maps.     Price  js.  fid. 

EXCERPTS   FROM   FBBNCH   AUTHORS. 

Edition.  Edited  by  Henri  Bloiikt,  B.A.  Complete  ¥■ 
rcviscil  am!  collected.     Bold,  clear  type.     CrnwT)  Svo,  doth. 

PREPARATORY   FRENCH    LESSONS.     Second 

By  HlNRI  BLnt;KT,  B.A.     Bold,  clear  tvpe.     Ck>th.     Price* 

Pne/K  Sckopl  Mafprntint.     "Mr.   Blouet  nas  incorporated  inte 

many  excellent  idea&"  ^^ 

ELEMENTARY  FBBNCH.  Fourth  Editioa.  BylH 
B.A.     Fcap,  Svo,  cloth,  160  pages.     Price  is.  ^^ 

DUAL  RBADERS.  French-English.  Parts  t.-V.  I 
Bl.ot'£i,  B.A.     Fcap  Svo,  limp  cloth.     Price  6d.  each  part. 

INTERMEDIATE    FRENCH.     .Second    Editia 
Mt.-M.  RT,  B..\.     Price  is. 

AIDS  TO  FRENCH  EXA.1«tINATION8.    By  „_ 

It.  A.     New  Edition,  with  Additions.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.     Vn 

DAVIDSON  AND  ALCOCK'B  ABTTHMX'nf 
SCHOOLS  AND  OOLLEOEB.  With  .\n>w« 
Edition.     Price  3s.  6d. 

','  Completely  covers  tlic  ground  of  all  public  KT.iminalie 

DAVIDSON  AND  ALCOCK'S  ARITHMBTK 
JUNIOR  STUDENTS.  Third  Edition.  Price  f 
.Answers,  is.  6d. 

8,600  EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETia    By  SV.  Sma 

mastct.  Stales  Secondary  School,  (iuemsey.     Crown    Swo, 
Price  IS.  3d.     With  Answen,  is.  6d,  ;  .Answers  only.  6d.  oeCi 

8T0DSNT'8  NOTEBOOK  OF   X90LI8H  BXi 

Some  Thousands  of  References,  compiled  expreaaly  for  ihe  Wtk 
dfttcs  for  the  various  Public  Exomioations.  By  J.  SrRVi  wi 
Crown  Svo.     Price  m. 

BWatilSH  HISTORY.     Hy 

John  Lyon't  School,  Harrow,  and 

Compri^inK  ihe  History  of  England  from  55   &.C.  to  the  prij 
Seventh  Kdiiion  (190a).     Pnce  t». 
',*  Careful  trentmenl  of  tho««  portions  of  Englisfa   HiMor^  W\ 
questions  arc  moitl  frequently  >et. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENOLANO  FOR  THS  V 
BCHOOIiS    AND    OOIiljBQSlB.    By    B.  '" 

formerly  Junior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
j».6d. 
SfH£tator.~'*  We  can  rvcoramend  thi>  book  for  1 
Saturd»y  Kevirtv,—'"  Carefully  compiled,  and  a   bttticr 
mo«t  of  its  dav." 


ly  RHH 


y  J.    E.    Williams,  M..A.,  Hi 
nil   H.  SiDNKT  Warwick,  B, 


-J.    Wg 
Crowal 


London  :   ALLHAN  &  SON,  Limited,  67,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 
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I  THE   EDUCATION    BILL    AND    THE 
iTURE   OF  SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 


By    Rev.    R.    D.    Swallow,   M.A. 


Headmaster  of  Chigwell  School ; 
Hon,  Sec.  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters. 

THE   check   in  legislative  activity,  caused  by 
the  parli.imentary  recess,  affords  a  suitable 
opportunity  for    reviewing  the  situation  in 
*!iich  the   educational   world   finds   itself.     It   is 
seriously  affected  already  by  the  creation  of  a  cen- 
'fal  authority  presided  over,  at  last,  by  a  Minister 
of  Education  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  re- 
presented in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  Secretary 
Ihose  appointment  has  been  hailed  with  hopeful 
' '  :nt  by  all  who  know  anything  of  his  public 
r,  and  with  something  more  than  this  by  those 
have  the  honour  of  his   acquaintance.     An 
in  Council  for  the  Registration  of  Teachers 
been  added  to  the  Statute  Book,  which  is  at 
t  a  step  towards  the    unification   of   the  pro- 
_  ion,  and  an  assurance  to  the  public,  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  secondary  teachers  and  schools  is,  also  at 
last,  regarded  by  Parliament  as  a  matter  of  national 
importance.     The  Consultative  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  a  Registration  Council,  of 
Which    a    majority    of    members  are   elected    by 
Teachers,  give  an  air   of   reality  to  what  might 
have  been   otherwise    merely  political  changes  of 
'<lministration.      A  third  step  has  yet  to  be  taken 
Before  educationists  are  satisfied  that  a  real  ad- 
**nce  will  be  made ;  such  an  advance  as  was  in  the 
Ijind  of  Lord  Taunton's  Commission  of  1868,  and 
<*f  Mr.  Bryce's  Commission  of    1895.      How  de- 
^vely  Parliament  will  put  down  its  foot  to  this 
*»d  is  yet  in  doubt ;  but  we  hope  that  country  and 
and  moorland  will  so  clear  the  minds  of  our 
ators  that,  on  their  return  to   Westminster, 
will  not  allow  great  imperial  interests  to  be 
lered    by    political    and    sectarian    jealousies. 
I  must    be  a  mutual   forbearance,  and  con- 
n  of  personal  prejudice,  if  the  matter  is  to  be 
bt  to  a  successful  issue. 

d    this   is   how   things   stand.      The   Bill  in 
Tge  of  the   Prime  Minister,  which  has  already 
cd  its  second  reading,  is  undergoing  changes 
Committee  which  make  it  something  altogether 
iifferent  in  character  from  the  Bill  which  left  the 
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hands  of  the  draftsman.  So  far  as  we  understood 
its  meaning  then,  it  asserted  five  principles,  viz : — 
(i)  The  necessity  of  a  single  local  authority  for 
all  forms  of  education  below  the  university,  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  large  areas. 

(2)  An  option  left  with  new  local  authorities 
between  the  absorption,  the  destruction,  and  the 
continuance  of  School  Boards. 

(3)  The  essential  importance  of  rate-aid  for  im- 
pecunious schools. 

(4)  The  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  as  regards 
religious  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

(5)  The  exclusion  of  London  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill. 

We  do  not  discuss  the  value  of  these  principles. 
We  only  notice  that  in  not  one  particular  has  a 
Government  with  a  majority  of  over  a  hundred 
votes  been  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  position 
unimpaired. 

The  one  local  authority  is  no  longer  to  be  found. 
Boroughs  with  a  population  over  10,000,  and  urban 
districts  over  20,000,  are  to  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  counties  and  county  boroughs  for  the 
charge  of  education,  and  for  rating  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  in  their  area.  However  satis- 
factorily this  may  work  for  elementary  education, 
it  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  schools  of  a  higher 
type.  In  all  these  smaller  areas  there  will  be  a 
tendency  in  secondary  schools  to  gravitate  to  the 
board  school,  rather  than  the  public  school,  tra- 
dition. There  is  no  longer  hope  for  the  continued 
existence  of  school  boards ;  and,  however  desirable 
may  be  their  extinction  in  rural  districts,  the  ex- 
cellent working  of  the  system  in  our  great  towns 
is  undeniable,  notwithstanding  their  tendency  to 
usurp  functions  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  The 
financial  burden  has  been  shifted  from  rates  to 
taxes,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  million,  for  pro- 
moting the  efficiency  of  voluntary  schools.  The 
Cowper-Temple  clause  has  been  flung  as  an  apple 
of  discord  into  the  field  of  secondary  education. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  Government  designs  a 
new  education  authority  for  London,  to  be  created 
out  of  representation  of  the  twenty-eight  borough 
councils,  which  make  up  the  metropolitan  area, 
a  congeries  of  representatives  with  which  no  other 
body  is  comparable,  excepting  the  defunct  and  dis- 
credited Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  But  this 
is  not  yet  before  us,  and  Mr.  Balfour  may  be  wise 
in   time.      Enough  has  been   said  to  prove  tt^e 
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mental  indecision  of  the  Cabinet  on  this  momen- 
tous question,  and'  the  consequent  inability  of  the 
profoundest  critic  to  forecast  the  issue  of  events. 
Yet  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that  the  interests  of 
higher  education  are  safe  in  Sir  William  Anson's 
hands,  althougli  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the  adoption 
of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  for  new  secondary 
schools. 

The  world  of  Parliament  seems  altogether  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
these  schools  was  the  raison  d'etre  of  an  Education 
Bill,  and  has  allowed  itself  to  rage  furiously  on  the 
question  of  religious  teaching  in  the  voluntary 
schools.  When  the  storm  has  spent  itself  and 
more  sober  judgment  prevails,  we  may  hope  to 
discover  possibilities  of  future  development  in  edu- 
cation for  the  advantage  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  middle  classes.  If  we  attempt  to  strike  a 
balance  between  those  things  in  the  Bill,  as 
already  amended,  which  make  for  progress  in  the 
region  of  higher  education,  and  those  which  are 
futile  to  this  end,  if  not  actually  retrograde,  our 
views  tend  towards  a  cheerful  optimism,  especially 
as  we  remember  that  to  muddle  through  diffi- 
culties, and  to  accomplish  ends  piecemeal,  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  English  temp>er.  We  have 
this  to  write  down  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  Several 
County  Councils,  noticeably  that  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  those  of  Essex  and  Berk- 
shire, which  may  be  regarded  as  representative 
of  urban,  sub-urban,  and  rural  counties  respec- 
tively, have  shown  a  very  enlightened  desire  to 
render  efficient  existing  secondary  schools  by 
generous  aid,  as  well  as  to  make  provision  for 
secondary  education  where  it  does  not  exist. 
They  have  doubtless  made  grave  mistakes,  but 
they  were  new  to  the  work,  and  their  blunders 
are  less  serious,  and  their  discretion  more  mature 
and  wiser,  every  year.  Moreover,  they  have  been 
limited  in  the  scope  of  their  activity  by  subordina- 
tion to  provisions  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act,  and  they  have  been  chosen  from  the  members 
of  the  County  Council  for  the  promotion  of  tech- 
nical instruction,  and  \vithout  any  compulsion  in 
the  direction  of  the  co-optation  of  members  ex- 
perienced in  secondary  education.  For  the  future 
the  scope  of  their  usefulness  will  be  enlarged. 
They  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  education  as 
a  whole,  and  not  merely  with  its  technical  side  ; 
while  they  are  required  to  provide  "  for  the  ap- 
pointment, on  the  nomination,  where  it  appears 
desirable,  of  other  bodies,  of  persons  of  experience 
in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area 
for  which  the  Council  acts."  It  is  true  that  this 
provision  is  clumsily  drawn,  and  that  it  would  be 
well  to  amend  it  further,  so  as  to  fix  a  minimum 
proportion  of  experts,  and  to  lay  down  some  defi- 
nite in.struction  as  to  the  manner  of  persons  to  be 
chosen.  There  is  also  an  entire  disregard  of  the 
claims  of  women  to  places  on  the  Education 
Council,  though  it  has  been  laid  down  authori- 
tatively in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  term 
"persons"  includes  women.  We  may  assume, 
Iherefore,  that  these  are  uncontentious  details  to  be 


dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  by  On 
in  Council.     The  fact  remains  that  a  more  car* 
fully  selected  committee,  with  a  wider  sphere  fo 
service,  is  henceforth  to  be  in  power. 

Again,  there  is  implied,  if  not  actually  stated,  ii 
those  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  have  passed  througl 
the  House  of  Commons  already,  the  importance  0 
giving  substantial  aid  to  those   endowed   school 
which,  because  of  agricultural  depression  or  fron 
other  causes,  have  incomes  insufficient  to  meet  tk 
requirements  of   their  several  localities.     In   tf 
way  there  is  a  conservative  attempt  made  to  m 
tain  the   old  traditions  of  our  ancient   Gram 
Schools,  while  rendering  them  more  and  more 
to  meet  the  modern  developments  of  the  new  c^ 
tury.     There  is  also  the  power  by  concurrent  ta:::3 
tion  on  the  part  of  county  councils,  and  thecoun^ 
of  the  non-county   boroughs  in  urban  districts.^ 
increase  considerably   the   means   at   disposal    fo 
secondary  schools.      But  by  far  the  most  importaj 
novelty  in  the  Bill  is  found  in  a  reference  in  Cla 
II.,  as  amended,  to  "  the  training  of  teachers," 
being  a  part  of  the  duty  of  local  authorities.    F< 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been 
movement   in  the  country  to  create  training  ca 
leges,  and  provide  other  means  for  training  leacben 
in  secondary  schools.     So  far  as  women  are  cott 
cerned,  the  movement  has  met  with  considerabfc 
success ;    but   for   boys'   schools  every  effoil  ba 
hitherto  proved  abortive.      More  than  one  trainini 
college  has  been   started,  only  to  fail  for  lack  0 
men  as  well  as  of  money.     The  Universities « 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  taken  the  matter 
hand,  and,  under  special  delegacies  and  syndiate! 
have  made  an   honest  effort  to  enable  men  wh 
know  what  to  teach,  to  know  also  how  to  teac 
it,  with  the  smallest  waste  of  time  and  tempeJ 
and    with    the    least    loss    to    the    taught.     Bb 
few  headmasters  have  given  any  encouragemeal 
by   their    preference   for    trained    candidates  fi 
assistant  masterships ;  and  this  of  course,  becaus 
the  supply   of  such   candidates   is  small   and  nfl 
drawn  from  the  men  of  most  marked  intellectol 
ability.       The    Bill,     however,    has    forced  th 
question    into   a    foremost    place,    and    the   IJ* 
versity  of  Cambridge  has  shown  itself  alive  to  1 
urgent  importance.     At  the  instigation  of  two 
three   of    the   more   enlightened   and   progress!' 
headmasters  of  public  schools,  the  Vice-Chancclk 
has  invited  a  small  but   representative  ConfereW 
to  discuss  the  matter  about  the  middle  of  NortH 
ber.     The  action  of  this  Conference  must 
terially  accentuated   by  the  amendment  to 
we  have  referred. 

Last  of  all,  the  amended   clause   is  no  I 
permissive,  as  originally  drafted  in  the  Bill; 
it  now  provides  for  the  inclusion  not  only  of 
training   of  teachers   to   which    we  have  al; 
referred,  but  also  of  the  general  co-ordination  01 
forms  of  education.     These  concluding  wordi 
Clause  II.  seem  to  us  to  prepare  for  the  evolui 
of  an  authority  which  will  have  from  Pari 
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encouragement,  as  well  as  power,  to   carry   into 
cflfect  those  far-reaching  reforms  for  whicli  earnest- 
minded  educationists  have  been  strenuously  urgent, 
^e  must  rely  upwn  the  common-sense  of  our  new 
masters  not    to    allow   the    opportunity   to    pass. 
For  all  these  things  we  are  profoundly  thankful, 
and  unwilling  to  seem  ungracious,  if  we  confess  to 
disappointment  in  other  provisions  of  the  Bill,  as 
well  as  in  its  omissions.     To  take  the  last  first  : 
there  is  in  it  nothing  whatever  to  compel  the  very 
large  number  of  private  and  proprietary  schools  to 
corae  into  the  new  order ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  we  cannot  but  fear  their  gradual  extinction, 
or  the  re-opening  of  the  question  for  settlement  at 
an  early  date.     Worse  than   this,  the  great  non- 
local public  schools  are   specially  exempted  ;  nor 
is  there  anything  to  induce  teachers  in  them,  or 
even  in    the  well-endowed  local    schools,  to   ofTer 
themselves   for    registration.      There    is    danger, 
therefore,  of  continued  division  in  the  profession — 
the  one  part  registered  and  presently  trained  ;  the 
other  untrained  and  unregistered,  but  with  social 
fftstige  attaching  to  it.     We  cannot  but  feel  also 
that  the  tinancial  provision  is  quite  inadequate  for 
the  occasion,   and  that  to  ensure  efficient  reform 
the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  dip  his 
hand  deep  into  the  Imperial  purse.     The  poverty 
of  schoolmasters  is  hardly  less  marked  than  that 
of  the  clergy.     The  prizes  are  few  ;  and  schools 
with  the  means  to  pension  assistant-masters,  or 
even  headmasters,   are   still   fewer.     It   is   to   be 
legretted,  too,  that  governors  of  schools  are  ignored 
in  the  Bill,  though  this  may  be  hereafter  remedied 
Under  the  clause  which  provides  co-optative  powers 
for  the  new  local  authorities. 

The  recent  trend  of  public  opinion  has  been  in 
favour  of  regarding  teaching  as  the  work  of  laymen, 
«nd  altogether,  and  not  improperly,  against  re- 
"Warding  success  by  ecclesiastical  preferment.  As 
•  consequence  of  this,  the  best  scholars  in  our 
iniversities  are  drifting  away  into  the  Civil  Service 
and  other  professions.  Unless  Parliament  realises 
<}ttickly  the  importance  of  this  defect,  the  supply  of 
teachers  of  the  right  sort  will  cease. 

A  yet  further  demand  must  be  made  on  public 
money  for  the  endowment  of  scholarships,  to  enable 
the  poor  boy  of  marked  intelligence  to  pass,  if  he 
vill,  from  the  highest  standard  of  the  elementary 
•chool  of  his  native  village,  and  to  maintain  himself 
|*t  the  best  secondary  school  of  his  locality,  and 
•ubsequently  at  the  university  most  suitable  for 
lim,  The  entire  disregard  of  the  scholarship 
luestion  seems  one  of  the  most  regrettable  omis- 
sions in  the  Bill. 

Two  fatal  flaws  in  the  Bill  have  been  noticed 

already,  and  nothing  more  need  be  said  about  the 

unfortunate  multiplication  of  local  authorities,  and 

the  danger  arising  therefrom  of  degrading  a  con- 

rftderable  number  of  secondary  schools  to  the  ideal 

'  the  board  school.     Still  more  serious  is  the  ill- 

Ivised  intrusion  of  the  Cowper-Temple   clause, 

unnecessary  as  it   is   ill-advised.      There   has 

lever    been    a    religious   difficulty   in    secondary 

lools,  and  there  is  grave  cause  for  fear  lest,  in 

lis  way,  one  may  be  created — ijiwd  Deits  averiat. 


NEW    LONDON    MATRICULATION 
SYLLABUS    IN    MATHEMATICS. 

By  C.  H.  French,  M.A. 
The  Leys  School,  Cambridge. 

THE  object  set  before  me  in  writing  this 
article,  is  to  make  suggestions  as  to  modifi- 
cations in  methods  of  teaching  mathematics 
required  by  the  new  syllabus  of  mathematics  in 
the  Revised  Regulations  for  Matriculation  at  the 
University  of  London,  and  also  as  to  books  which 
have  been  published  dealing  with  such  methods. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  mention  that  at  the 
time  of  writing  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  the  examiners  interpret  the  syllabus,  as  the 
first  examination  under  the  revised  regulations  will 
only  take  place  a  few  days  before  this  article  is 
published ;  also  in  the  matter  of  text-books,  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  only  refer  to 
such  as  are  familiar  to  myself,  without  prejudice 
to  other  excellent  works  with  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted. 

For  many  years  mathematical  experts  have 
condemned  many  of  our  methods  of  teaching,  and 
gradual  improvements  have  been  brought  about 
as  a  result  of  their  strictures.  Notably  has  this 
been  the  case  in  geometrical  teaching  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestions  of  the  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching.  It 
may  be  of  service  to  give  the  names  of  some  recent 
publications  bearing  on  the  subjects  which  are  to  be 
considered  in  this  article  : 

"The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,"  by  Prfifessor  John  Pert}', 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.  An  address  delivered  to  (he  Educational  Science 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  published  in  The  School 
World  for  October  and  November,  1901.      (Macmillan.) 

"Practical  Mathematics."  Summary  of  Six  Lectures  de- 
livered to  Working  Men  by  Professor  John  Perry,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
issued  by  the  ISoard  of  Education  (1S99). 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Mathematical  Teaching  of 
the  British  Association,  just  published  (1902).     (See  p.  389.) 

The  Report  of  the  Mathematical  Association  on  the  Teachin 
of  Elementary  Geometry  (Mat/umaiical  Gauitt,  May,  1902). 

The  Report  of  the  Mathematical  Association  on  the  Teaching 
of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  (Mathematical  Gazetlt,  July,  1902). 

"  Reforms  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,"  by  Mr.  Fletcher 
(Liverpool  Institute}.  Head  before  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Headmasters  (1902)  [The  School  Would,  March,  1902 ]. 

The  chapters  on  Algebra  (Mathews)  and  Geometry  (Workman) 
in  "Aims  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  1897). 

As  a  consequence  of  the  energy  thus  displayed 
by  mathematicians,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  most  important  examining 
bodies  to  modify  their  syllabuses  so  as  to  recognise 
modern  methods.  This  is  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Oxford  Localsas  well  as  the  London  Matriculation 
with  which  this  article  is  especially  concerned. 
Cambridge  still  remains,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
moved ;  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this 
attitude  will  be  maintained  for  long.  Thus,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  mathematical  teachers,  who , 
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have  hitherto  felt  that  they  were  bound  down  to 
methods  of  which  they  could  not  approve  by  the 
exigences  of  examination  requirements,  to  take 
stock  of  their  position,  and  to  be  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  greater  freedom  allowed. 

The  mathematical  expert,  whether  examiner,  or 
lecturer  to  picked  bodies  of  men,  or  mere  theorist, 
is  probably  an  extremist,  and  does  not  realise  the 
tempered  enthusiasm  which  many  boys  display  for 
school  work,  and  their  astonishing  faculty  for 
forgetting ;  but  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  show  us 
how  to  quicken  the  interest  of  these  boys  by 
making  the  subject  more  lifelike,  or  to  sharpen 
their  wits,  as  evidenced  by  greater  grasp  of  prin- 
ciples or  power  of  solving  problems,  or  even  merely 
to  curtail  the  time  necessary  to  acquire  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  subject  without  destroying  its 
value  as  a  mental  training ;  then,  indeed,  he 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  mathematical  teachers  in 
schools  for  his  attempts  to  ameliorate  their  lot. 

I  propose,  now,  to  take  the  subjects  of  the 
elementary  mathematics  papers,  which  are  com- 
pulsory for  all  candidates,  as  set  forth  in  the 
syllabus,  in  order ;  and  to  make  such  suggestions 
as  occur  to  me,  in  so  far  as  space  allows. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
will  probably  find  nothing  very  novel  in  what  follows, 
but  it  may  be  of  service  to  them  to  have  the  points 
collected  together ;  while  it  is  hoped  that  to  others, 
who  have  given  less  attention  to  the  subject,  some 
of  the  suggestions  may  be  really  helpful. 

Arith.metic. 

Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  Metric  Systtiii,  our 
own  barbarous  system  of  weights  and  measures 
not  being  referred  to.  We,  as  teachers,  should 
assist  the  movement  by  reducing  the  time  spent 
over  weights  and  measures  in  the  early  stages  as 
much  as  possible,  only  dealing  with  those  in  most 
common  use  and  avoiding  long  and  complicated 
questions  in  reduction.  Plenty  of  practice  in  the 
Metric  System  is  afforded  in  most  recent  text- 
books in  arithmetic,  very  full  information  being 
given  in  "  The  Metric  System,"  by  S.  Jackson 
(Allmann).  Also  Layng's  "  Arithmetic  "  (Blackie) 
contains  unusually  good  examples  on  this  as  well 
as  many  other  portions  of  the  subject. 

Approximations  to  a  specifi(4  degree  of  accuracy. — 
We  cannot  take  absolutely  exact  measurements  of 
any  kind,  and  it  is  well  for  a  boy  to  get  familiar 
with  this  idea.  In  practical  measurements  accuracy 
beyond  four  figures  is  almost  unattainable,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  this  should  be  generally 
recognised  in  examinations  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
In  sums  involving  money  the  method  of  deci- 
malising at  sight  should  be  generally  employed, 
and,  as  a  rule,  answers  should  only  be  required  to 
be  correct  to  the  nearest  penny.  Various  rules  are 
given  in  text-books  for  decimalising  money.  The 
rule  given  in  Sonnenschein  and  Nesbitt's  "  Arith- 
metic "  has  the  advantage  that  it  gives  the  value  to 
three  or  four  places  of  decimals,  or  exactly  if  de- 
sired, and  it  is  easily  applied. 

Since  is.  =  ;^oo5,  any  number  of  shillings  is 


decimalised  at  once.     Since  6d.  =  ;^0'025,  and 
contains    24    farthings,     therefore,    i    farthing! 
^o-ooijij.     Hence  any  number  of  farthings  can' 
decimalised  by  considering  them  as  in  the  tl)$ 
decimal  place,  and  adding   one   twenty-fourth 
that  number.  E.g.,  4Jd.  =  17  farthings  =  ;^o-oi; 
=/ooi77o8. 

In  special  cases  slight  modifications  would  as 
rally   suggest   themselves.      It   is  verj'  import 
also  to  practise  reconverting  a  decimal  of  £1 
shillings,  pence,  and  even  farthings,  which  is  toj 
done  on  the  same  principle.  I 

A  uniform  practice  should  be  adopted  in  dealiD 
with  such  results  as  o'7846,  0-7844  ;  if  requirei 
correct  to  three  figures  they  should  always 
taken  as  0'785,  0'784  respectively  ;  and  with  078i( 
it  is  better  to  have  the  understanding  that,  corre 
to  three  figures,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  0-785. 

Contracted  methods  of  iniiltiplication  and  diviiicn 
decimals. — It  is  desirable  that  pupils  should  be  taugl 
from  the  first,  in  multiplying,  to  begin  with 
highest  digit  of  the  multiplier. 

In  division,  the  method  of  placing  the  quoti 
over  the  dividend,  instead  of   to  the  right  of  I 
seems  preferable  for  several  reasons. 
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Thus, 


786  )  478932 
4716 

733* 

7074 
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I  do  not  myself  like  the  "Italian  method" 
division,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  detecting 
error,  although  it  looks  very  neat ;  but,  from  tl 
first,  pupils  should  be  taught  to  do  subtraction 
and,  of  course,  the  subtractions  in  division  sums 
by  the  method  of  "complementary  addition." 

Contracted  methods  of  {jerforming  multiplicat 
and   division    are   described   in    all    modern  tea 
books;  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain   them 
here.     Sometimes  the  order  of  the  figures  in  til 
multiplier  is  reversed,  but  there  does  not  seem 
be  any  real  advantage  in  this,  and  there  is  ca 
siderable  loss  in   clearness.     AH  this  part  ofi' 
subject  is  most  admirably  treated  in  Workman^ 
"  Tutorial  Arithmetic  "  (Univ.  Tutorial  Press),.' 
book   which   every  teacher   of  arithmetic  should 
consult.     In   addition   to  testing  the  accuracy 
products  or  quotients  by  "  casting  out  the  nines," 
pupils  should  be  encouraged   to   use  rough  testr 
regularly,  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  a  probabil"" 
that  their  results  are  correct. 

For  advanced  pupils,  especially  if  they  «o[*^ 

taking  up  an  engineering  or  science  course,  it  ■*] 

very  advantageous  to  have  some  practice  with  th«j 

slide  rule.     A  skilful  user  of  the  rule  can  put  dff 

,        ,        .       ,  ,  4-23  X  5-67  X ; 

the  value  of  such  an  example  as         -^      -'       ^ 

in  half  a 
figures. 


minute,  correct   to  3 


8-93  .^ 
or  4  signinC 


Practical  applications  of  Arithmetic. — Presumabl] 
this   may   be   taken    to   include    profit   and  \o 
interest,    discount    and     present    worth,    stoclif| 
exchanges,    areas,    volumes,    and    miscellaneoij 
problems. 
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Algebra. 

_  lere  graphs  is  the  word  which  has  caught  the 
pular  eye,  witness  an  advertisement  in  a  morning 
.per  :  "Wanted  immediate  preparation  in  mathe- 
atics  for  the  London  Matric,  graphs  necessary." 

A  boy  readily  grasps  the  idea  of  determining 
le  position  of  a  point  by  its  distances  from  two 
.raight  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  in 
>ordinate  geometry ;  then,  using  squared  paper, 
e  can   plot   lines   parallel  to  the  axes,  such  as 

=  4  or  _)<  =  —  3  ;  next,  by  ascribing  values  to  x 
nd  finding  the  corresponding  values  of  y,  he  can 
lot  such  lines  &&  y  ~2x,  y  ~  ^x  —  4,  or  generally 
Mie  type  y  =  ax  +  b. 

BTo  apply  this  to  the  solution  of  a  simple  equa- 
'<"•  fg-7  3*  —  2  -  o  ;  put  _y  —  3*  —  2,  and  plot 
bis  line  ;  the  value  of  x  when  y  -~  o  gives  the  root 

(be  equation. 
ly    plotting    two    lines,    such    as   y  -  ^x  —  2, 
—  4J|r  4-  5,  and  noting  the  values  of  .v  and  y  at 
X  point  of  intersection,  the  method  gives  the 
olution  of  these  simultaneous  equations. 

A  few  illustrations,  showing  that  the  points 
letermined  by  finding  the  values  of  ^  corresponding 
;o  assigned  values  of  x,  when  plotted  on  squared 
J>aper,  do  lie  in  a  straight  line,  would  convince  the 
pupil  that  any  linear  equation  in  x  and  y  denotes  a 
straight  line.  He  can  then  proceed  to  draw  the 
graphs  of  other  functions,  such  as  /  —  x*,  or  of  the 
general  type  y  --  ax',y^  {x  —  \){x  —  2)  &c. ;  the 
method  being  to  ascribe  values  to  x  and  calculate 
the  corresponding  values  of  y.  When  a  sufficient 
number  of  points  have  been  determined  in  this 
*4y,  draw  a  curve  passing  through  them  ;  this 
*ill  be  the  graph  of  the  function. 
^0  exhibit  the  roots  of  a  quadratic,  t.g.,  .v'  —  5* 
Bt'=  o,  one  method  is  as  follows  : — 
^"he  equation  may  be  written  :  a'  =  5*  — 2. 
Now  plot   the   curve_)'  =  A',   and  also  the  line 

K5«  —  2.  Note,  say  to  one  decimal  place,  the  * 
rdinates  of  the  points  of  intersection.  These 
•f«  the  values  of  the  roots  of  the  quadratic. 

•\nyone  who  wishes  to  look  into  this  matter 
'srefully,  or,  indeed,  into  any  other  point  connected 
*ith  elementary  algebra,  should  refer  to  Chrystal's 
"Introduction  to  Algebra  "  (Black) :  not  the  large 
*ork.  Very  useful  hints  as  to  solving  equations 
'Od  plotting  functions  by  the  use  of  squared  paper 
're  to  be  found  in  "  Practical  Mathematics  for 
beginners,"  by  F.  Castle  (Macmillan),  which 
s  being  enlarged  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements 
^f  the  new  Matriculation  syllabus ;  also  in  Prof. 
Perry's  "  Lectures  on  Practical  Mathematics," 
Peferred  to  on  p.  363. 

Symbolical  expression  of  general  results  in  Arith- 
^K  presumably  means  practice  in  constructing 
»od  manipulating  formulae.     Even  or  odd  numbers 

Iy  be   represented  by   2«,    or   211+1,   11    being 
iateger.      Represent  two  numbers  by  aF,  iF, 
tre  F  is  their    H.C.F.   and  a  and   b  prime   to 
Mch  other ;  also  their  L.C.  M.  is  obF. 

Interest     formula?  :    for    simple    interest,     I  = 
Pw/ioo;  for  compound  interest,  M  =  P(i +y/ioo)'', 
"*  =  PR«,  &c. 


i 


Proportion  sums  can  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  formulae,  e.g.,  if  35  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work 
in  12  days,  working  8  hours  a  day,  in  how  many 
days  could  30  men  do  half  the  work,  working 
7  hours  a  day  ? 

Using  initials  in,  w,  d,  h. 

We  have  d  oe  w/mh  or  d  =  kw/mh,  where  A  is  a 
constant.  (A  little  oral  explanation  soon  makes 
this  idea  intelligible  to  boys,  without  working 
through  a  chapter  on  variation.) 


Now  12  =  A. 


35x8 


or  k  =  3360 


3360  X 


i 
30x7 


Old  =8. 


I 


This  kind  of  work  is  very  valuable  as  a  training 
in  manipulation  of  formulae,  of  which  much  has 
to  be  done  by  anyone  who  uses  mathematics 
practically  in  after  life.  Such  formulae  as  circum- 
ference of  circle  =  27rr,  area  =7r»^;  volume  of  a 
sphere  =  ^■jrr',  or  oc  cube  of  diameter,  to  put  it  in 
another  form.  Even  some  of  the  simpler  physical 
formula:  might  perhaps  be  admissible  under  this 
head,  such  a.s  s  =  vi  for  uniform  velocity,  5  —  ^gP 
or  s  oc  i'  for  falling  bodies,  &c.,  &c. 

Algebraic  Laws  and  their  Application. — It  is  desirable 
that  the  pupil  should  have  some  clear  idea  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  commutative,  distributive, 
and  associative  laws,  as  well  as  the  index  law 
for  positive  integers.  Proofs  of  all  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  algebra  should  be  given  in  as 
simple  a  form  as  possible  in  the  early  stages,  i.e., 
mostly  by  inference  from  arithmetic  or  geometry. 
Formal  proofs  are  not  understood  by  most  pupils, 
and  certainly  not  remembered  in  most  instances. 
Explanations  of  these  laws  and  proofs  are  to  be 
found  in  most  recent  elementary  algebras,  e.g., 
C.  Smith,  Hall  and  Knight  (Macmillan),  and  per- 
haps more  simply  done  in  French  and  Osborn 
(Churchill), 

Harmonic  progression  is  now  required  in  addition 
to  A.P.  and  G.P. 

Geometry, 

For  such  students  as  have  already  made  con- 
siderable progress  with  Euclidean  geometry  the 
obvious  course  is  to  continue  on  the  same  lines, 
paying  special  attention  to  types  of  riders  specified 
in  the  syllabus,  of  which  a  sufficient  number  for 
practice  can  be  obtained  from  most  of  the  text- 
books in  common  use. 

The  more  interesting  question  is  as  to  the  best 
course  to  adopt  with  pupils  who  are  about  to  begin 
the  study  of  geometry,  and  possibly  with  those  who 
have  not  yet  made  much  progress  in  it,  in  view 
of  probable  future  developments.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  the  movement  compare  the 
Oxford  Local  Examinations  Regulations  for  1903. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  now  that  the 
study  of  geometry  should  be  commenced  by  oral 
teaching  and  questioning,  and  by  practice  in 
measurements  and  constructive  work  as  well  as 
numerical  examples.  For  this  purpose  the  teacher 
may  frame  his  own  course,  or  he  may  avail  himself 
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of  the  courses  set  out  in  the  numerous  books  on 
the  subject  which  are  to  be  obtained,  e.g.,  Minchin's 
"  Geometry  for  Beginners "  (Clarendon  Press), 
Nesbitt's  "Inductive  Geometry"  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein),  Hamilton  and  Kettle's  "  First  Geometry 
Book "  (Arnold),  Sanderson's  "  Geometry  for 
Young  Beginners  "  (Cam.  Univ.  Press).  In  these 
the  constructive  work  is  done  with  a  graduated 
ruler,  a  pair  of  compasses,  parallel  rulers,  a  set 
square  and  a  protractor. 

This  introduction  to  the  subject  does  not  repel 
the  weak  pupil ;  there  is  something  to  interest  him 
and  much  that  he  can  actually  do. 

After  this  introductory  course  has  been  com- 
pleted, if  the  teacher  have  not  before  him  the  fear 
of  examinations  in  which  Euclid  is  compulsory,  he 
may  work  his  pupils  through  Fletcher's  "  Ele- 
mentary Geometry  "(Arnold),  a  book  just  published 
containing  the  substance  of  Euclid  I. -IV.,  VI., 
treated  on  novel  and  instructive  lines.  I  learn 
that  the  method  has  been  fairly  tested  and  found 
to  produce  satisfactory  results  in  practice,  judging 
by  the  way  in  which  boys  who  have  been  through 
it  learn  to  do  riders,  which  is  after  all  the  ultimate 
test.  Or,  if  the  teacher  be  hampered  by  examina- 
tion considerations,  or  be  of  a  more  cautious 
disposition,  he  will  follow  the  introductory  course 
by  geometry  on  Euclidean  lines.  Vet  there  are 
many  alterations  he  may  make  with  safely  and 
possible  advantage  ;  for  detailed  suggestions  as  to 
these  he  should  see  the  Mathematical  Gazette,  May, 
1902.  Without  professing  to  go  into  the  matter 
exhaustively  here,  1  may  perhaps  mention  the 
following  points  as  illustrations  of  what  is  meant  : 

In  Book  I.,  omit  Prop.  7.  Prove  Prop.  8  by  placing  the  tri- 
angles in  opposi(ion. 

Introduce  the  teim  "congruent"  for  triangles  "equal  in  all 
respects,"  as  in  Props.  4,  S,  36,  and  prove,  in  conneciion  with 
these,  that  two  right-angled  triangles,  which  have  their  hypo- 
tenuses and  one  other  side  in  each  respectively  equal,  are 
congruent. 

Prove  Ptop.  24  by  use  of  Prop.  JO  [this  is  the  alternative 
proof  given  in  Hall  and  Stevens  (Macmillan)j.  Substitute 
Playfair's  axiom  for  Euclid's  13th  axiom,  and  use  it  for  the 
proof  of  Prop.  29. 

After  Book  I.,  instead  of  continuing  with  \kiok  II.,  it  would 
be  well  to  take  Book  III.,  1-34,  these  Third-book  proposi- 
tions twing  for  the  most  part  easier  than  those  in  the  Second 
Book  and  being  independent  of  them.  It  is  suggested  that 
several  of  the  early  propositions  in  Bot^ik  III.  may  be  omitted, 
but  as  they  are  easily  acquired  by  pupils,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  very  important  matter. 

Book  III.,  9,  follows  at  once  from  the  later  part  of  III.,  7. 
Instead  of  III.,  16,  18,  19,  prove  that  "the  tangent  at  any 
point  of  a  circle  is  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  to  the  point 
of  contact ;  and  that  only  one  tangent  can  be  drawn  at  any 
point  of  a  circle." 

Instead  of  III.,  17,  show  that  "  two  tangents,  and  only  two, 
can  be  drawn  to  a  circle  from  an  external  point."  Prove  by 
describing  a  circle  on  the  line  joining  the  point  to  the  centre 
of  the  given  circle,  and  then  using  the  property  that  the  angle  in 
a  semi-circle  is  a  right  angle  (this  property  is  proved  by  First- 
book  methods  only). 

After  these  take  Book  II.,  of  which  propositions  l-io  may 
be  proved  by  algebra,  instead  of  merely  using  algebraical  illus- 


1 


Propil 
n,  ar»^ 


trations.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  idea  of  denoting 
the  length  of  a  line  by  a  single  letter,  and  in  expressing  thes 
areas  of  rectangles  or  squares,  since  the  pupil  will  luive  ha<C 
similar  work  with  actual  numbers  in  arithmetic. 

If,  however,  the  teacher  dislikes  the  idea  of  entirely  abandor^ 
ing  geometrical  proofs  for  these  propositions,  there  is  a  midd  ^ 
course  open  to  him,  without  keeping  the  lengthy  proofs 
Euclid.  Use  Euclid's  proof  of  Prop.  I  ;  then  take  Props.  J,  , 
as  special  cases  of  Prop,  i  ;  Prop.  4  follows  easily  from  Pro 
2,  3  ;  Props,  s.  6,  from  Props.  4,  3  ;  Prop.  7  from  Props.  4,^ 
Prop.  8  from  Prop.  4,  7  ;  Props.  9,  10,  from  Props.  4, 
The  proofs  in  each  case  after  Prop.  I  take  only,  at  most,  hal_ 
doien  lines,  there  being  no  construction  necessarj-.  Such  pn^c 
may  \x  considered  as  geometrical,  with  the  algebraical  os^h 
the  -1-  and  -  sign.  There  are  various  modi6caiions  posm.1 
The  proofs  referred  to  above  are  to  be  found  in  DeigbtLa 
Euclid  (Ueighton,  Bell  &  Co.). 

Keep  II.,  11,  13,  13,  14,  as  in  Euclid,  showing  that  : 
is  algebraically  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation. 
Props.  12,  13,  use  the  projection  form  of  enunciation. 

After  this  finish  Book  III. 

Book  IV.,  1-9,  may  really  be  token  at  an  earlier  sU^ 
It  seems  a  pity  to  omit  Prop,  to,  as  being  an  interesting  p^ 
position,  but  the  later  piopositions  may  be  taken  as  practice 
exercises  in  geometrical  drawing. 

Some   useful   hints   may   be   obtained   from    a   "  Primer 
Geometry,"  hy  If.  W.  Croome  Smith  (Macmillan). 


DRAMATIC    PERFORMANCE    IN 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Fanny  Johnson. 
Formerly  Headmistress  of  Bolton  High  School. 

OUGHT  we  not  (says  Plato)  .  _ 
seek  out  artists  .  .  .  who  b" 
power  of  genius  can  trace  out  the  natti^ 
of  the  fair  and  graceful,  that  our  young  mefci 
dwelling  as  it  were  in  a  healthful  region, 
drink  in  good  from  every  quarter  whence 
emanation  from  noble  works  may  strike  upon  their  tye  \ 
their  car,  like  a  gale  wafting  health  from  salubrioai 
lands,  and  win  them  imperceptibly  from  the' 
earliest  childhood  into  resemblance,  love,  and  hi 
mony  with  the  true  beauty  of  reason  ?  "  Tba 
words  of  the  great  theorist  may  well  serve  asj 
text  for  my  paper,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
out  the  use  of  the  school  entertainment,  or  pl»l| 
as  a  factor  in  education. 

"  Entertainments  "  are  probably  becoming  1 
and  more  prominent  as  a  feature,  though  perl>»| 
not  a  seriously  recognised  feature,  in  school  li" 
There  are,  of  course,  many  occasions  in  a  chiM 
life,  whether  at  school  or  at  home,  when  the  «'<'' 
entertainment,  or  the  thing,  can  be  properly  1  ] 
in  the  sense  of  mere   amusement.      In  boardi 
schools  especially,  dramatic  and  musical  perfof' 
ances  of  a  more  or  less  ambitious  kind  are  a  us«j 
safety-valve  when   organised   entirely   by  pup 
and   are   even    indirectly   valuable    as    characll 
training.     But  for  a  teacher  to  take  such  occasiflf 
too  seriously  would  be  to  rob  them  of  half  tb 
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clia.rtn,  and  of  all  their  value.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  set  and  public  functions  which,  under  the  name 
u€  Speech  Day,  or  Westminster  Play,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  are  part  of  the  Ritual,  as  it  were,  of 
every  properly-constituted  school.  Plato  con- 
sidered "  imitation,"  i.t.,  dramatic  performance, 
as  the  basis  of  very  much  that  is  essential  in  edu- 
cation. We  have  travelled  a  lonf(  way  from  such 
a.  notion,  and  it  may  be  worth  considering  whether 
vv«  should  retrace  our  steps.  It  often  seems  to  us 
•noderns,  indeed,  that  the  borderland  between 
^ood  and  evil  in  dramatic  spectacles  is  so  faintly 
rnarked  that  one  can  understand  the  Puritan  who 
^s^hewed  them  altogether,  while  one  sympathises 
■with  the  Ritualist  or  Mystic,  to  whom  they  are  of 
t.  tie  essence  of  life. 

The  pitfalls  in  connection  with  the  school  play 
Skirt:  (i)  that  it  should  be  used  to  display  the  best- 
looking,  and  most  talented,  p)erhaps  even  the  most 
socially  important  pupils,  and  so  degenerate  into  a 
rKiere  parent-catching  device  ;  or  (2)  that  it  should 
|3^  allowed  and  tolerated  as  mere  amusement,  and 
so  an  inferior  taste  engendered  and  a  low  standard 
of  acting  admitted.  And  of  these  evils  the  latter 
is    the  greater. 

The  right  way  is  to  return  in  spirit  to  the  origin 
of"   all  drama,  and  make  of  it  a  religious  festival. 
-A-md  first,    the  function   should   "celebrate"    an 
axaniversary,  the  Day  of  the   Founder,  or  of  the 
C^pening  of  the  School,  or  of  the  first  Headmaster, 
<^«"  Headmistress.      Part  of  it  should  be  definitely 
'^commemorative,  in  the  form,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
S'tiirit,  of  a  "Bidding  prayer" — a  reminder  that  the 
"cxiy,  of  which  the  present  pupils  are  members,  is 
*•■*>  entity,  apart  from   their  individual  existence. 
*  he  performance  itself  should  consist  of  a  single 
Piay,  or  at  the  most  of  two  short   plays,  whole  in 
^^emselves,  rather  than  of  a  number  of  dialogues, 
Or  "selections."     For  the  interest  of  players  and 
*udience  must  be  directed   by  all    means  to  the 
performance,  and   withdrawn  as  far    as    may   be 
from  the  performers.     The  piece  should  be  most 
Carefully   chosen,   and    its    intrinsic    merit    must 
never  fall  below  the  level  of  literature.     A  classic, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  whether  in  the  native 
Or  a  foreign  language,  it  must  be,  and  if  of  foreign 
prigin,  I  would  prefer  a  good  translation,  so  that 
't  may  be  comprehensible   by  all,  for   the    cele- 
Iration  must  be  felt  to  be  the  business  in  one  way 
or  another  of  the  whole  school.     As  many  pupils 
u  possible  should  be  cast  for  a  part,  and  if  the 
school  is  very  large,  the  selection  of  players  should 
l*  representative  of  the  whole,  and  not  confined  to 
» few,  or  to  the  upf)er  forms.     Others  who  are  left 
Out  of  the  play  can  be  employed  to  prepare  cos- 
tumes or  to  attend   to   properties,  &c.      I     have 
known  when  a  school  was  revitalised  by  spending 
practically  the  whole  of  one   term    in    preparing 
Shakespeare's  "J uliusCajsar  "  for  performance.  Idle 
or  ill-disposed  children  found  themselves  working 
fith  and  for  the  cause  ;  the  dull  discovered  un- 
expected talents,  and  the  plain  developed  unknown 
graces. 

But  while  the  choice  of  a  play  should  be  as 
ambitious    as    you    please,   there    should   be  no 


toleration  of  slovenly  performance.  The  easy 
admiration  of  the  parent  for  the  clever  child  who 
can  actually  "  remember  all  that "  must  not  be  the 
criterion  of  merit.  There  must  be  a  definite  and 
serious  study  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  school  play,  as  a  rule,  is  apt  to  break 
down.  We  have  screwed  up  the  standards  in 
many  directions.  A  certain  modicum  of  real  ac- 
quirement is  now  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception, 
in  subjects  which  "  admit,"  as  the  saying  is,  "  of 
examination."  Even  in  the  arts,  in  piano  playing 
and  drawing,  at  any  rate,  much  improvement  has 
taken  place  of  late  years.  Pupils  of  various 
schools  are  compared  together,  and  their  perform- 
ances are  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  experts. 
A  similar  movement  is  required,  it  appears  to  me, 
in  the  direction  of  the  drama.  The  trouble  here, 
among  other  things,  is  to  decide  who  an  the  ex- 
perts, for  even  members  of  the  profession  have,  as  a 
rule,  "  picked  up"  their  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  teacher  is  bound  to  be  something  of  an  actor, 
and  if  teachers  were  more  alert  in  this  matter, 
they  would  study  the  best  methods  of  voice — 
breath — gesture  and — in  general,  of  ioafy-training, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  drama,  just  as  they  now 
study  the  best  methods  of  teaching  other  subjects. 
The  first  requisite  is  to  encourage  sound  criticism 
of  performances.  It  would  be  useful  to  employ  a 
dramatic  critic  to  visit  various  schools,  and  report 
upon  them  as  he  would  upon  the  theatres.  His 
criticisms  with  regard  to  particular  schools  need 
only  be  communicated  privately  to  the  principals, 
but  a  general  account  of  defects  or  merits  common 
to  several  might  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
report  to  a  representative  body  of  the  teaching 
profession,  who  could  use  it  as  a  basis  for  action. 
At  present  each  school  works  independently,  and 
it  may  be  that  here  and  there,  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large,  some  excellent  work  is  being  done, 
the  fruits  of  which  might  be  reaped  with  advantage 
in  other  places. 

I  have  implied  that  the  play  should  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  school  work.  The  tuords  should  be 
made  the  intimate  possession  of  pupils  as  a  whole, 
even  though  few  may  be  chosen  to  bear  a  final 
part.  Few  formal  rehearsals  will  be  needed  if  the 
work  is  taken  quietly  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
curriculum,  and  at  some  of  these  it  will  be  instruc- 
tive for  non- per  formers  to  be  present.  Teachers 
should,  as  a  rule,  abstain  from  taking  actual  part 
in  the  performance.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  "  the  play  is  the  thing,"  and  though  the  best 
possible  rendering  should  be  aimed  at,  nothing 
could  be  more  aesthetically  disastrous  than  that 
the  teacher  should  pose  as  the  "  star  "  actor.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  recently  witnessed  a  performance 
of  an  Elizabethan  play  by  an  employer  of  labour 
and  his  guild  of  working  boys,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal parts  were  taken  by  the  persons  of  superior 
social  position,  while  the  members  of  the  guild, 
who  stood  in  the  position  of  pupils,  filled  the  gaps. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  from  having  to  play  the  subor- 
dinate parts,  a  singular  freedom  from  self-conscious- 
ness, and  a  pleasing  naivete,  the  first  qualifications 
of  young  actors,  were  shown  by  the  latter.     They 
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appeared  to  have  a  genuine  and  salutary,  but  by 
no  means  servile,  admiration  for  the  princip>als 
which  augured  well  for  the  cause  of  their  art. 
But,  above  all,  they  had  evidently  imbibed  a  love 
for  the  play  itself  as  a  beautiful  piece  of  literature. 
Love  of  good  literature  is,  doubtless,  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  our  schools,  but  the  drama  is  a  com- 
posite art,  and,  though  the  right  spirit  may  have 
been  aroused,  there  are  still  a  whole  host  of  details 
that  need  attention.  A  teacher,  as  I  have  said, 
must  needs  be  something  of  an  actor,  yet  many 
teachers  have  only  acquired  one  requisite  of  the 
actor's  art,  the  power  to  speak  clearly  and 
pleasantly  on  a  public  stage.  Hence  clear  enun- 
ciation may,  as  a  rule,  be  looked  for  even  now  in 
school  entertainments.  Further  than  this,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed, Cthe  average  school  play  does 
not  attain. 

The  "staging"  of  a  play  is  a  more  difficult 
affair,  and  one  which  demands  the  manager  and 
artist  "  born,  not  made."  Some  excellent  hints 
towards  this  are  g^ven  in  a  stage  arrangement, 
by  Miss  Elsie  Fogerty,  of  Tennyson's  "  Princess  " 
(Sonnenschein).  She  insists  particularly  on  the 
careful  nourishing  of  spontaneity  and  naturalness 
in  the  performers.  In  general,  it  is  good  to  aim  at 
a  noble  simplicity  of  staging,  always  remembering 
that  the  best  pieces  to  a  great  extent  "  play  them- 
selves." The  recent  and  most  interesting  perfor- 
mance of  the  Morality,  "  Everyman,"  by  Mr.  Ben 
Greet's  company,  lacked,  to  my  feeling,  this  very 
naiveti,  which  might  have  been  attained  by  a  com- 
pany of  "  young  eyases,"  as  Hamlet  called  them. 
With  regard  to  costume,  the  same  rule  of  simplicity 
holds.  The  costumes  should  be  made  on  the 
school  premises,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  expenses,  which  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  might  be  met  by  a  very  small  subscrip- 
tion, or  by  some  special  fund,  so  as  not  to  fall  as  a 
burden  on  the  least  wealthy.  The  study  of  archajo- 
logical  details  in  connection  with  costume  and 
scenery  (which,  like  the  dresses,  should  be  school- 
made)  should  be  encouraged  as  a  real  study,  the 
efforts  in  this  direction  not  being  left,  as  sometimes 
happens,  to  the  labour  of  the  teacher  alone. 

Where  music  and  dance  form  part  of  the  essence 
of  a  play,  as  e.g.,  in  the  "  Tempest,"  pains  should 
be  taken  to  bring  these  portions  up  to  the  level  at 
least  of  the  spoken  parts.  The  weakest  side  of 
most  school  performances  is  their  class  or  chorus 
singing.  One  has  seen  a  group  of  children  stand- 
ing to  sing  with  heads  bent  down,  singing  (if  it  can 
be  called  "singing")  entirely  from  ear,  while  the 
teacher  vainly  flourished  a  baton,  to  which  not  one 
gave  heed.  The  quality  of  voice  production,  too, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  More  often  than  not 
there  are  "  forty  "  singing  "  like  one."  The  ex- 
periments now  being  made,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  of  speaking  to  the  Psaltery,  may 
have  some  effect  in  inducing  a  fuller  quality  of 
speaking  voice,  and  a  more  rhythmical  and  delicate 
method  of  acting,  and  such  experiments  might  be 
tried  in  the  ordinary  schools.  So  with  the  dance, 
the  performance  of  which  by  school  children  in 
public  is  not  without  its  danger.     Perfection  and 


beauty,  dignity  and  simplicity,  must  be  the  aim) 
to  dance,  as  it  were,  "  before  the  Lord,"  as  Davj 
did,  and  to  sing  in  the  spirit  of  the  "  sons  of  4 
prophets." 

In  fine,  I  look  to  the  school  play,  if  right! 
managed,  in  the  end  to  revolutionise  the  theatre 
first  by  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  such  th; 
many  pieces  which  now  enjoy  a  high  popiilari( 
would  never  see  the  light;  and,  second,  by  sue 
a  high  level  of  performance  that  the  actors  of  tl 
future  will  pass  straight  from  the  ordinary  schoq 
and  places  of  "  sound  and  religious  education  "( 
do  the  clerks  and  scholars  and  men  of  sciea 
of  the  present.  .\nd  if  this  were  not  so,  the  efft 
of  having  played  a  noble  part  in  a  noble  play  isi 
incalculable  benefit.  To  build  up  a  school  capal 
of  performing  dramas  in  the  manner  and  spi 
have  indicated,  is  a  task  worthy  the  effort  of  a  1 
time.  For  children  so  accustomed  to  "  imita 
to  use  Plato's  phrase,  would  be  imp)erceptibly 
to  "  resemblance,  love  and  harmony  with  the  true  be^ 
of  reason." 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING   IN   SCHOOLS, 

By  TiroMAS  Chesterton. 

Organising  Teacher  of  Physical  Exercises  for  the  Londa 
School  Board. 

III. — Chesterton's    Drill    and    Physicai 
Exercises. 

IT  is  highly  irrational,  under  the  existing  ex^ 
sive  curriculum  of  elementary  schools,  and  t) 
limited   time   during  which    the  children  ai 
under  the  control  of  the  teacher,  to  attempt  to  can 
out  an  elaborate  system  of  physical  training  durii) 
school  age.     It  is  chiefly  the  above  consideratii 
which  led  to  the  compilation  of  Chesterton's  syst« 
of  Drill  and  Physical  Exercises.     The  system 
both   eclectic   and  synthetic,  the  scheme   drafO 
claiming  to  be  of  the  highest  physical  value,  whi 
no  hesitation  has  been  felt  by  the  author  in  availl; 
himself  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  niaj 
other  systems.     The  system  is  one  compiled  sol* 
for  the  use  of  school-children  of  either  sex,  and 
its  compilation  the  author  has  brought  to  his  aid. 
experience  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  teach 
all  branches  of  physical  culture.    There  is  no  cIj 
to  originality,  the  adaptation  and  classification 
the  exercises  being  the  only  part  which  is  origi; 
The  classification  is  the  result  of  a  close  study 
the  chief  anatomical  and  physiological  features 
the   body,    and   was   made   under  expert  med' 
supervision  and   advice.     The   system   is  thu^ 
scientific  one. 

The  classification  has  regard  to  the  fact  l| 
each  class  in  a  school  consists  of  a  large  nam' 
of  children  of  varying  age,  physique,  and  social 
sition  ;  hence  the  exercises  are  adapted  to  suit 
requirements  of  the  average  child  of  school  a| 
Each  exercise  serves  some  physiological  piirpol 
nothing  being  introduced  for  the  sake  of  displi 
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exercises  can  be  performed  by  the  scholars 
Blst  dressed  in  their  ordinary  clothing,  and  can 
acquired  by  the  teachers  under  similar  condi- 
ns.  No  movements  of  a  grotesque  character 
s  introduced,  and  nothing  is  employed  which  ne- 
ssitates  the  hands  or  any  part  of  the  children's 
^ing  coming  into  contact  with   the    ground. 


ways  without  any  alteration  (i)  as  free  move- 
ments by  words  of  command  or  numbers,  (2)  by 
the  aid  of  dumb-bells,  (3)  with  or  without  dumb- 
bells to  musical  accompaniment,  (4)  as  a  silent  drill 
when  two  or  more  classes  occupy  the  same  room. 
Staves,  wands,  or  bar-bells  can  be  introduced 
with  but  slight  alteration  of  the  exercises.     The 


I  are  no  movements  of  a  complicated  charac- 
d  not  one  which  cannot  be  taught  to  a  class 
children  in  a  few  minutes,  providing  the  exer- 
^  are  taught  in  their  progressive  order.  The 
icct  throughout  is  to  produce  general,  all-round 
'elopment,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  various 
r*Ds — particularly  the  heart  and  lungs — on 
^ch  a  large  part  of  the  functional  activity  of  the 
iy  depends.     The  system  admits  that  the  con- 


Cbcstertan's  Drill  and  Physical  Exercues. — Dumb-bell  Exctcjm^s.    Cavendith  Road  Board  School,  LoodoD,  S.W, 


exercises  are  arranged  in  the  simplest  manner 
possible  in  order  that  they  may  be  easily  learned 
by  the  teachers,  who  can  readily  select  from  them 
those  most  suitable  for  their  scholars.  All  exer- 
cises are  taught  in  two,  four,  or  eight  movements, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  both  sides  of  the  body  are 
equally  exercised,  either  alternately  or  simulta- 
neously. The  first  practice  in  each  group  is  a  late- 
ral movement,  and  every  exercise  has  a  cautionary 
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Cbesurton'i  Drill  and  Pbyiica]  Exercises — Free  Movements.     Batiersea  Park  Road  Ba.-iTd  School,  London,  S.W. 


>tion  of  a  growing  child  requires  all  its  nulri- 

T  for  natural  development  ;  therefore  muscular 

*lopment  is  not  the  chief  aim  in  view,  though 

is  undoubtedly   the   result    of    regular    and 

ematic  physical  exercise. 

The  exercises  are  arranged  in  a  progressive  form, 

'^niniencing  with  the  most  simple  movements,  and 

Sfadually  leading  up  to  those  of  a  more  advanced 

jUttre.    The  exercises  can  be  taught  in  different 


word  of  command  peculiar  to  itself  which,  in  every 
instance,  indicates  what  the  executive  word  of 
command  is  to  be. 

The  exercises  are  arranged  as  follow: — Com- 
mencing positions,  head  movements,  straight-arm 
movements,  bent-arm  movements,  trunk  move- 
ments, trunk  and  arm  movements,  leg  and  hip 
movements,  lunging,  lunging  wth  arm  movements, 
balance  movements,   shoulder    movements,    exer- 
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cises  when  marching  in  various  formations,  figure 
marching,  and  respiratory  movements. 

Tables  of  exercises  are  entirely  absent.  The 
system  being  a  simple  one,  the  teachers  can  teach 
it  without  continual  reference  to  a  text-book  ;  con- 
sequently they  have  a  free  hand  in  varying  the 
exercises  according  to  circumstances.  Monotony  is 
therefore  absent,  increased  interest  and  benefit 
being  the  result.  Still  a  table  of  progression  is 
given,  beyond  which  teachers  should  not  proceed 
with  their  pupils. 

A  limited  amount  of  military  drill  is  used  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  physical  exercises.  By  it  the 
children  are  taught  how  to  assemble,  to  form 
classes,  and  to  move  from  one  point  to  another  in 
an  orderly  manner.  This  drill,  although  based  on 
that  contained  in  the  Infantry  Drill  Book,  is 
slightly  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
children,  and  nothing  is  taught  which  is  not 
essential  to  the  purpose. 

It  is  erroneous  to  supjxjse  by  the  foregoing  that 
the  system  is  a  military  one,  although  all  the 
exercises  contained  in  the  military  system  of 
physical  training  are  found  therein.  The  exer- 
cises are  grouped  into  more  complicated  series  in 
the  military  system,  while  in  the  system  under 
consideration  we  have  the  elements  from  which  the 
military  system  was  compiled.  The  latter  was 
compiled  for  adults,  the  other  was  evolved  for 
children. 

By  adopting  this  system  the  author  claims  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to  give  briefly  the  orders 
for  the  most  complicated  movements  and  be  clearly 
understood.  All  the  muscles  are  brought  into  play 
in  turn,  and  thus  uniform  development  is  attained, 
the  result  being  a  healthy  body  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term.  A  change  and  relaxation  from  mental 
studies  is  effected,  whereby  the  brain  is  at  rest, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  accelerated  after 
its  partial  stoppage  during  sitting  at  lessons,  while 
a  degree  of  freshness  and  energy  is  afterwards 
apparent  in  the  ensuing  work.  The  natural  craving 
for  exercise  and  rhythmical  movement  is  satisfied, 
and  the  pupils  finally  become  prompt  in  performing 
movements,  and  consequently  acquire  habits  of 
department,  becoming  more  graceful  in  their 
movements,  and  without  hesitation  responding  to 
commands.  Smartness  consequently  becomes 
habitual,  and  the  discipline  and  tone  of  a  school 
are  raised. 

The  system  is  widely  known  and  has  been 
extensively  adopted  throughout  the  country.  The 
army  authorities  have  adopted  it  for  all  their 
schools  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  also  taught  to 
the  students  of  ten  training  colleges  for  teachers, 
and  in  the  London  Board  Schools  and  those  of 
numerous  provincial  boards. 


SriNOZA'.s  almost  6rrce  denunciation  of  ascetic  contcnnpl  for 
the  body  lumt  upon  the  conviction  thai  ihe  kcII  nutluted  body 
is  the  otgan  of  alt  true  developnienl,  because  It  liiini;s  its  pes- 
lessor  into  vaiicd  practical  relations  with  experience.  On  his 
view,  to  macerate  the  Iwdy  is  thus  to  slane  the  soul, —John 
MacCuon. 


THE    FREN'CH    ARMY    ENTR/ 
EXAMINATIONS. 

By  DB  V.  Paven-Pavn«. 

IT   may  be  interesting  at  the  present 
when   the  regulations   for   admissio 
English  army  are  in  the  melting-po 
sider   the  new  regulations  that  were   ac 
Decetnber  of  last  year  for  admission  to  th 
Militaire  de  St.  Cyr  " — the  French  "  Sa 
Here  are  educated  the  officers   for  the 
Cavalry,  and   the   Colonial  Forces.      TI 
lasts  two  years,  the  fees  for  tuition  and 
are  £"40  per  annum,  while  the  outfit  a 
^24-28.     Many  exhibitions  are  granted, 
which  pay  the  whole  ot  half  of  these  fees. 

A  candidate  has  to  be  of  French  b 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  ;  he  must 
passed  the  first  part  of  the  Baccalauriat,  i 
nation  which  may  be  compared  to  our  fori 
don  Matriculation.  .Among  the  docum 
the  candidate  has  to  forward  with  his  a; 
is  one  from  the  military  authorities  atte 
physical  fitness  for  military  service.  Th 
one  as  better  than  our  system,  by  which 
date  undergoes  his  Medical  Examination  1 
he  has  been  successful  in  the  Literarj 
candidates  are  rejected  by  the  medical  au 
which  thus  leads  to  much  waste  of  J 
money. 

The  examination  is  divided  into  three  p 
written  and  two  oral.  This  year  the  writtc 
nation  lasted  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  of  Ji 
first  oral  took  place  on  the  30th  of  June 
second  oral  on  the  loth  of  July.  The  hoi 
written  examination  would  astonish  son 
Sandhurst  candidates.     They  are  as  foil 


1 


June  Sih. — 7.30-10.30,    French   Essay,      l.jo-473 
(translation  and  composition). 

June6tli,  — 7.30-10.30,  Mathematics.     1.30-x. 
3.35-4.35,  Kreehaml  landscape  Drawing. 

June    7th.— 7.30-10.30,    Descriptive    Cfeomet 
1.30-4-30,  History  (including  Historical  Geograpl 

June  9lh. — 7.30,  Optional  Modern  Languages. 

The  first  oral  examination  is  the  cor 
the  written  work  and  the  marks  do  nC 
the  total,  but  a  candidate  has  to  make 
proportion  in  the  written  and  first  oral  ext 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  second 
titive  oral.     Each  candidate  at  the 
examined  for  twenty-five  minutes. 

The  syllabus  required  is: — 

(it)  History  of  France  from  Henry  IV.  to  the  1 

{i)  Translation   into   German,   reading  Ger 
un.secn  translation  and  convetsnllon. 

(i-)  Mathematics,  arithmetic,  algebra  (to  progll 
and  solid  geometry,  elementary  geometrical  coa 
geometry,  trigonometry  (to  .solution  of  triangles). 

{</)  Elementary  Mechanics. 

(/)  Elementary  Heat,  Light  and  Electricity. 

(/)  Elementary  Chemistry. 


Ig)  Elementary  Astronomy  and  Topography. 
(A)  Optional    Modern    Languages  (translation  into  the  lan- 
guage). 

The  full  marks  allotted  to  each  subject  is  20, 
and  a  candidate's  marks  are  multiplied  by  the 
following  coefficients  : — 

1.  WHTTKN    EXAMIKATIONS. 

1-   French  Essay 10 

2.  History 10 

3.  Mathematics      14 

4.  Logarithms       3 

S-  Descriptive    geometrical 

Drawing  5 

6.  Freehand  Drawing  4 

7-  German  composition    ..  8 

a.  lictman  translation      ...  4 


II.  Oral  Examinations. 


Trigo- 


1 .  French ... 

2.  Histor}' 

3.  Geography 

4.  German 

5.  Arithmetic 

6.  Algebra     and 
nometry         

7.  Geometry         

8.  Descriptive     Geometry 

9.  Astronomy,     Topogra- 
phy and  Mechanics...   10 

10.  Physics  and  Chemistry  14 

in.— Puvsicai.  Examination. 

1.  Riding  2 

2.  Fencing        ...         ...         ...         ...        4 

3.  Gymnastics ...        6 

ToUl,  176. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  chief  differences 

t>etween  the  French  and  English  examination  are  : 

(i)  The  importance  of  the  oral  examination,  to 

^hich  twice  as  many  marks  are  given  as  to  the 

trritten  exaraioation.     Many  subjects,  such  as  the 

dences,  have  no  written  examination  at  all. 

(2)  The  marks  given  for  physical  exercises,  a 
plan  which  has  been  advocated  in  England  for 
some  time. 

(3)  The  few  subjects  required  in  the  written 
<:xamination,  and  the  absence  of  optional  subjects. 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  regulations  which 
matter,  as  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  carried  out. 
Compulsory  military  service  in  France  renders 
liie  competition  for  the  commissioned  ranks  very 
severe  ;  and  the  majority  of  French  officers  are 
Wd  workers  and  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
their  profession. 


SCOTTISH    UNIVERSITY    REFORM. 


T 


HEN  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  1889,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  results  of  its  labours  would 
oeto  place  university  education  upon  a  thoroughly 
teti.sfactory  and  permanent  basis.  That  the  Com- 
iiissioners  in  great  measure  failed  to  realise  these 
fspectations  is  now  notorious,  and  the  outcome  of 
their  deliberations  as  embodied  in  the  Universities 
•^ctof  1899  has  never  been  accepted  by  reformers 
'within  or  without  university  circles  as  a  satisfac- 
tory or  final  settlement.  It  will,  however,  be 
generally  allowed  that  the  Act  of  1899  marked  an 
"nportant  advance  on  previous  conditions,  and 
prepared  the  way  for   the   more   radical   reforms 

I  that  are  now  calling  for  settlement.  The  institu- 
tion of  a  preliminary  examination,  the  transference 
H  the  powers  of  initiative  and  government  from  a 
Hose  corporation  like  the  Senate   to   an   elective 


body  like  the  University  Court,  the  introduction  of 
options  for  graduation  in  Arts,  and  the  admission 
for  the  first  time  of  women  students,  were  reforms 
sufficiently  notable  to  entitle  the  Commission  loan 
honourable  place  in  the  history  of  university  re- 
form. But  ten  years'  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  new  ordinance  has  shown  that  the  new  scheme 
has  many  of  the  defects  of  the  old,  whilst  it  has 
developed  others,  more  serious,  peculiar  to  itself. 
Apart  also  from  specific  defects,  it  is  very  apparent 
that  the  universities  require  reorganisation  upon 
modern  lines.  If  the  Scottish  universities  are  to 
retain  their  traditional  supremacy  and  their  old- 
time  influence  upon  the  national  life,  they  must 
bring  themselves  more  into  line  with  great  modern 
universities  like  those  of  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
and  London.  In  education,  as  in  every  other 
sphere  of  national  activity,  it  is  true  that — 

Emulation  bath  a  thousand  sons 
That  one  by  one  pursue  ;  if  you  give  way 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  entered  tide  tbey  all  rush  by 
And  leave  you  hindmost. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  present  situation  is 
the  recognition  from  within  the  universities  them- 
selves of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  curriculum 
to  meet  the  changed  national  needs.  Previous 
reforms  have  in  great  measure  been  forced  upon 
the  universities  from  without,  and  have  only  been 
gained  after  a  bitter  and  protracted  struggle.  The 
omens  on  the  present  occasion  are  favourable  for  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  university 
problem.  The  Faculties  of  Arts  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  Universities  have  recently  issued 
reports  upon  the  reorganisation  of  the  curriculum. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  both  cases  are  in 
general  harmony,  though  the  reforms  suggested 
are  of  vital  and  far-reaching  character.  To 
Glasgow  University  belongs  the  credit  for 
initiating  the  first  concerted  steps  towards  a  new 
reform.  A  remit  had  been  made  to  the  Arts 
Professors  there  regarding  a  summer  session  in 
Arts,  and  the  Professors  thought  the  occasion 
opportune  for  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  present 
arrangements  for  universit)^  education  so  far  as 
the  Arts  course  was  concerned.  The  outcome  of 
their  deliberations  was  embodied  in  a  report 
which  was  made  public  over  a  year  ago. 

This  report  begins  by  pointing  out  certain 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  university  pro- 
blem now  as  compared  with  1889.  The  institution 
of  the  preliminary  examination  has  relieved  the 
universities  of  most  of  the  elementary  work  which 
they  had  formerly  to  undertake.  The  marked  rise 
in  the  general  level  of  secondary  education  result- 
ing from  the  introduction  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
has  necessitated  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  level 
of  university  attainments.  The  work  of  the  students 
in  Arts,  however,  is  compressed  into  too  short  a 
period  to  allow  of  this  being  satisfactorily  secured. 
It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  duration  of  the 
academic  year  in  the  Arts  Faculty  extends  only 
from  October  to  March,  a  period  of  twenty  teach- 
ing weeks.    This,  undoubtedly,  was  a  necessity 
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of  the  conditions  of  life  long  existent  in  Scot- 
land. The  Scottish  universities  have  all  along 
been  national  institutions  where  peer  and  peasant 
sat  side  by  side  in  the  same  classes.  The  picture 
of  the  frugal  Scottish  youth  spending  his  long 
summer  vacation  in  hard  manual  labour  that 
he  might  earn  enough  to  proceed  to  the  university 
in  the  ensuing  autumn  is  not  one  whit  overdrawn, 
as  the  history  of  many  a  notable  Scotsman  shows, 
but  it  is  no  longer  true  to  life,  and  is  fast  becoming 
a  mere  tradition.  The  University  Preliminary  is 
too  severe  a  task-mistress  to  be  wooed  in  this 
whole-hearted  but  half-time  fashion,  and  it  is  felt 
on  every  hand  that  the  arrangements  of  the  uni- 
versity course  should  no  longer  be  framed  to  suit  a 
class  which  is  either  non-existent  or  rapidly  be- 
coming so.  The  report  proceeds  to  show  how 
during  the  present  short  session  the  whole  time  of 
the  students  is  taken  up  listening  to  lectures  and 
sitting  for  examinations.  There  is  no  time  avail- 
able in  which  the  student  may  read  and  think  and 
work  in  the  subject  on  which  he  is  receiving 
lectures.  The  result  is  that  in  many  cases  he 
comes  to  regard  the  lectures  as  a  compendium  of 
all  that  should  be  known  of  the  subject — a  meat 
extract  that  contains  all  the  invigorating  and 
strengthening  qualities  of  the  original  ox.  As 
Huxley  puts  it,  "  The  students  work  to  pass,  not 
to  know,  and  outraged  knowledge  has  her  revenge  ; 
they  do  pass  and  they  don't  know."  The  report 
concludes  by  advocating  the  extension  of  the 
present  session  by  a  third  term  of  seven  or  eight 
weeks,  making  the  academic  year  run  from  October 
to  June,  with  breaks  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  report  of  the  Glasgow  Faculty  was  for- 
warded to  the  Arts  Faculty  in  Edinburgh.  In 
considering  it,  the  Edinburgh  professors  thought 
it  best  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  the  Arts 
curriculum  and  not  merely  the  single  issue — the 
extension  of  the  academic  year — of  the  original 
report.  Naturally  so  wide  a  range  led  to  a  pro- 
tracted discussion,  but  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  the  resulting  report  more  than  makes  up  for 
any  delay  occasioned  thereby.  At  the  request 
of  the  Senate,  Professor  Chrystal,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  undertook  the  task  of  preparing  a 
public  report  of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
in  the  long  and  weary  history  of  the  university 
reform  movement  no  such  important  and  weighty 
document  has  ever  been  issued  eitiier  from  within 
or  from  without  the  university.  No  apology  need, 
therefore,  be  made  for  briefly  summarising  its 
leading  features. 

Defects  of  the  Present  Curriculum. 

(I)  Ooe  of  the  main  defects  is  that  the  work  of  the  studeivts 
is  compressed  into  too  short  a  period  of  the  year.  The  student 
sits  day  by  day  in  the  lecture-room,  and  a  series  of  pictures  are 
thrown  on  his  mind,  like  lantern  views  on  a  screen,  each 
vanishing  before  it  has  had  time  to  fix  the  attention.  Lectures 
to  be  effective  must  be  broken  and  assisted  by  exercises, 
hy  recitations,  by  reading,  by  reflection,  by  revisal,  all  done 
by  the  student  himself,  and  also  supplemented  in  varying 
degrees  according  to  the  subject  by  tutorial  instruction. 


(2)  The  great  variety  of  the  subjects  of  the  oidinar 
their  want  uf  co-relation,  and  the  possibility  of  takinj 
ihem  separately,  encourage  the  student  to  skim  o 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  dismiss  each  succesd^^ 
mind.  ^M 

(3)  The  strain  of  the  high-pressure  work  of  the  win»i 
tests  to  breaking  point  in  many  instances  the  healtl 
students  and  professors. 


Proposed  Alterations  in  the 
curriculu.\i. 


I 


(1)  It  should  be  made  possible  to  extend  the  cou 
qualify  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  over  a  longer  portioaH 
say  from  October  1st  to  June  30tb.  ^| 

(2)  In  the  interest  of  students  who  are  willing  and  i 
sustained  work  on  particular  subjects,  some  com 
should  be  allowed  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  r( 
the  compulsions  of  the  present  curriculum  for  the 
degree  of  M..\. 

(3)  ^  greater  variety  of  honours  groups  should  be  re 
and  graduation  in  honours  in  more  than  one  group  fo 
greater  exemption  from  subjects  taken  on  the  ordinary 

(4)  To  economise  the  energy  of  the  students  an 
higher  tone  to  their  class  work,  the  example  of  the , 
universities  and  of  the  new  Birmir\gham  UniversI 
be  followed  of  allowing  class  work  to  count  in  part  fa 
tion  under  such  limitations  as  may  be  thought  de 
prevent  possible  abuse. 

(5)  To  provide  for  the  greater  length  of  the  con 
to  indemnify  the  university  for  the  loss  of  fees  caus< 
abolition  of  the  present  summer  classes,  an  increased 
justifiably  be  charged. 

The  conclusiveness  and  authority  of  the 
scheme  justify  the  hope  of  speedy  leg 
amendment  on  these  lines,  which  would  S4 
least  for  one  or  two  generations,  the  vexe 
tion  of  university  reform. 


I 


EDUCATION   AT    THE    CAMBRIl 
SUMMER   MEETING,   1902. 

(From   our  Cambridge  Corrbsponde 

IN  the  September  number  of  Thb  1 
World,  some  account  of  the  general 
of  the  Summer  Meeting  this  year  wai 
and  also  some  impressions  of  the  actus 
done  during  the  first  half  of  the  ineeting. 
notes  on  the  Education  section  of  the  meeti 
prove  interesting,  but  in  writing  them  I  find 
embarrassed  simultaneously  by  wealth  and 
of  matter.  By  poverty,  because  though  I  a 
some  sixty  lectures  or  conferences,  they 
means  coincided  with  the  sixty  meeting! 
included  in  the  Education  section.  By 
because  nearly  all  the  Education  proceec 
which  I  "  assisted  "  were  extremely  sugge 
These  proceedings  naturally  fall  into  tl 
divisions,  historical  and  practical ;  and  tb 
again  fall  into  two  well  defined  groups,  Utet 
scientific.  The  Introductory  Lecture  bardl 
under  any  of  these  heads.      It  was  deliv 
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■bs,  of  Ely,  on  the  very  first  day  ;  it  was 
The  Use  of  Poetry  in  Education  "  ;  and 
lay  be  approximately  estimated  from  its 
,  "  Life  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  poetry 
nd  poetry  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  life 

History  of  Education  was  treated 
jctures  on  "  Educational  Reformers " 
Arnold,  by  Dr.  A.  Sidgwick ;  Horace 
Henry  Barnard,  by  Prof.  Foster  Watson ; 
,  by  Mr.  J.  Russell ;  Herbart  and  his 
by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hayward) ;  in  an  address 

Lyttelton,'of  Haileybury,  on  "  Educa- 
gress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and 
eby  M.  Kuhnon  "Secondary  Education 
"  in  which  a  methodical  and  appetising 
■as  provided  ;  but  the  sudden  shifting  of 
f  lecture  (a  rather  common  feature  of  the 
of  the  meeting)  compelled  me  to  miss  it. 
'ttelton's  address  was,  as  usual,  stiiiiu- 
i    even    provocative.       He    began    by 

for  a  suitable  test  of  "  educational 
and  tore  to  shreds  the  common 
it  idea  that,  as  we  spend  so  much  more 
1  '*  education "  than  our  fattiers  did  a 
go,  we  must  necessarily  have  made 
in  education.  He  was  convinced, 
that  real  progress  had  been  made  in 
education,  especially  at  the  great  public 
he  thought  it  possible  that  there  had 
!  real  progress  in  girls'  education  ;  but  he 
t  all  sure  that  there  had  been  a  very  real 
t  all  made  in  elementary  education. 
!  Practice  of  Education. — The  open- 
ence  on  the  question,  "  How  far  can  the 
I  preparation  for  life?  "  was  marked  by  an 
iddress  by  Mr.  Sadler,  but  was  otherwise 
tertaining  nor  illuminative.     Sir  Richard 

chairman,  conspicuously  failed  to  keep 
jrs  to  the  point ;  and  his  opening  speech 
«  above  the  ordinary  level  of  chairmen's 

Among  the  many  striking  features  in 
r's  address  was  a  glorification  of  house- 
igement  as  a  difficult  and  beneficent  art 
s  well  worthy  of  receiving  more  attention 
!  responsible  for  the  education  of  ourgirls. 
t  similar  was  the  burden  of  Miss  Raven- 
emely  clear  and  delightful  address  on 
J  as  a  Factor  in  National  Education." 
Dne  may  also  mention  appropriately  in 
the  discussion  on  the  connection  between 
Libraries  and  Popular  Education."    Lady 

opening  paper  was  full  of  practical 
»s,  made  by  a  woman  of  experience, 
)roviding  antidotes  against  the  "  gutter 
"  a  demand  for  which  seemed  to  Canon 

a  prominent  result  of  our  "  system  "  of 
y  education. 

irectly  "practical"  than  the  lectures  and 
IS  on  general  principles  was  a  large  number 
js  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  actual 

in  teaching,  especially  in  regard  of 
idy,  geography,  and  modern  languages. 
and  that  crowds  paid  the  special  fees 
or  the  first  two  of  these  courses,  and  were 


diligent  in  attendance.  I  heard  golden  opinions 
expressed  by  foreign  visitors  concerning  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  J.  Russell  and  Professor  Moore-Smith 
in  the  English  classes  for  foreign  students.  Pro- 
fessor Patrick  Geddes  gave  an  "  Introductory 
Course  of  Nature  Study,"  consisting  of  six  lectures 
with  afternoon  excursions,  and  many  profited  by 
his  catholicity  and  enthusiasm.  Professor  Geddes 
is  never  tired  of  denouncing  mere  bookishness  and 
"cold  and  pickled  information,"  and  his  ideas, 
whether  practical  or  visionary,  are  wonderfully 
attractive. 

Besides  the  courses  on  nature  study,  Miss  von 
Wyss,  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  gave 
three  illustrative  lessons  to  real  children  on  the 
Water-Spider,  the  Caddis-Fly,  and  Poppies  respec- 
tively. These  lessons,  though  subjected  by  certain 
elementary  teachers  present  to  comment  which 
struck  me  as  neither  courteous  nor  relevant, 
certainly  interested  both  the  children  under  instruc- 
tion and  also  the  majority  of  the  onlookers ;  and 
they  served  to  show  in  a  practical  way  how  such 
lessons  could  be  given  to  town  children  or  to 
children  in  the  class-room.  In  her  first  lesson,  for 
instance,  Miss  von  Wyss  supplied  each  member  of 
her  class  with  a  bottle  containing  a  water-spider  in 
a  close  reproduction  of  its  natural  surroimdings, 
and  elicited  much  information  and  many  ingenious 
conjectures  from  her  class.  Incidentally  the  lesson 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  such  lessons  by 
exhibiting  a  common  absence  of  powers  of  obser- 
vation ;  for,  after  gazing  at  the  spider  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  only  half  of  the  pupils  were  able  to 
state  accurately  how  many  legs  it  had. 

The  question  of  modern-language  teaching  was 
less  exhaustively  treated,  and  for  the  most  part 
what  was  said  would  not  be  new  to  readers  of  Thk 
School  World.  Professor  Walter  Rippmann's 
brilliant  address  at  the  opening  conference  on  the 
subject  added  little  to  what  was  contained  in  his 
articles  on  teaching  French  in  the  early  numbers 
of  this  paper  ;  and  Miss  Ainslie's  first  lecture  on 
different  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages 
was  very  similar  to  the  American  Report  on  that 
subject  summarised  in  these  columns  in  July,  1900. 
Miss  Ainslie's  two  model  lessons  in  French, 
however,  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
models — not  easy  to  criticise,  less  easy  to  imitate, 
and  still  less  easy  to  better.  The  departure  of 
Miss  Ainslie  and  Miss  Punnett  will  be  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  and  a 
corresponding  gain  to  Edinburgh  and  London 
respectively. 


Why  is  the  relation  of  hcadm.ister  and  colleague  harder  to 
fulfil  than  (hose  of  master  and  apprentice,  banker  and  clerk, 
colonel  and  subaltern,  rector  and  curate,  and  otheis  whom 
civilisation  lias  yoked  together,  not  equally,  in  service  ?  Partly 
because  time  has  not  yet  settled  these  relations  as  it  has  settled 
others.  No  one  thinks  a  colonel  has  a  right  to  dismiss  a  com- 
pany officer,  and  no  one  thinks  of  allowing  the  right  of  appeal 
against  dismissal  to  an  unhandy  stable-boy.  .  .  .  We  have  not 
wiitten  even  in  water  the  name  of  the  bond  between  headmaster 
and  colleagues. — J.  H.  Skrine. 
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OXFORD    LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS,   1902. 

Hints  from  the  Examiners'  Reports. 

T  N  their  reports,  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
I  "  Tables  Supplementary  to  the  Division  Lists, 
1902,"  which  have  now  been  published,  the 
Examiners  for  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations 
indicate  certain  general  weaknesses  of  candidates, 
and  point  out  directions  in  which  the  teaching  next 
year  may  with  advantage  be  improved.  The 
most  important  of  these  criticisms  are  collected 
below  in  such  a  form  as  will  enable  teachers  quickly 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  points  deserving 
attention. 

Religiol's  Knowlkuge. — The  answers  of  Junior 
candidates  to  the  questions  on  "  Samuel  "  showed 
that  too  much  reliance  has  been,  in  many  cases, 
placed  on  notes  of  lessons  rather  than  a  study  of 
the  actual  text.  The  papers  on  "The  Acts" 
indicated  that  there  is  need  of  more  practice  in 
writing  out  answers  to  encourage  greater  accuracy 
and  clearness  of  expression.  The  chief  weak- 
nesses of  senior  candidates  were  those  in  the  "  Greek 
Testament"  papers:  they  are  (i)  a  tendency  to 
reproduce  the  English  version  rather  than  to 
translate  the  Greek  ;  (2)  a  strong  tendency  to 
speak  of  the  grammar  of  the  "New  Testament" 
as  though  it  were  to  be  praised  or  condemned 
according  to  its  agreement  with  or  difference  from 
the  Attic  standard;  (3)  failure  to  recognise  tliat 
differences  between  the  authorised  and  revised  ver- 
sions are  often  due  to  differences  of  reading,  and 
not  merely  of  rendering. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — In  the 
Grammar  papers, preliminary  candidates  were  liable 
to  confuse  adverbs  and  prepositions.  Not  a  few 
of  the  juniors  seemed  to  have  very  far  from  clear 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
terms  printed  on  the  "  Form  for  Analysis."  The 
weak  point  in  the  advanced  papers  of  senior  candi- 
dates was  the  parsing ;  this  was  not  due  to  in- 
adequate knowledge,  but  many  pupils  had  in  their 
minds  no  definite  scheme  to  serve  as  a  model. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  English  Author 
papers  of  the  preliminary  candidates  was  in  the 
answers  to  the  questions  on  Macaulay's  "  Lays," 
where  poetry  was  written  without  any  regard  to 
division  into  lines,  or  punctuation  of  any  kind. 
Both  juniors  and  seniors  showed  weakness  in 
describing  the  characters  of  personages  in  their 
prescribed  book  ;  when  asked  to  describe  a  cha- 
racter, they  gave  instead  a  list  of  events  in  the  life 
of  their  subject. 

The  chief  faults  in  the  Essays  of  junior  candi- 
dates were:  (i)  irrelevance  {a  large  number  of  the 
compositions  would  have  htted  various  kindred 
topics) ;  (2)  want  of  arrangement  and  method. 
Ideas  were  put  down  without  any  method.  Minor 
defects  were  tendency  to  a  conversational  style, 
neglect  of  punctuation,  and  a  very  loose  use  of 
such  particles  as  "  and  also,"  "  then  again,"  "  as," 
"  once,"  "  because,"  "  for,"  "  therefore,"  and 
"  vice  versa,"  and  the  misuse  of  participles  without 


any  grammatical  coherence  with  the  structure  of  a 
sentence.      It    should   be   impressed    upon   seniors 
"  that  quality  is  infinitely   more   important   than 
quantity,  and   that    half    the   time   employed    in  t 
writing  four  pages  of  bald  truism  would  be  better^ 
spent  in  trying  to  impart  vigour  and  individualitj^ 
to  two."     The  punctuation,  especially  the  use  a"^ 
the  full  stop,  was   very  uncertain;    and,   in    th*^ 
majority  of  cases,  the  essay  ended  abruptly. 

History  and  Geography. — In  the  answers  (^ 
preliminary  candidates  to  the  questions  in  Englis^ 
History  there  was  a  tendency,  as  in  past  years,  •■ 
dwell  upon  unimportant  details  and  to  wrv»  ■ 
lengthy  anecdotes,  with  little  attention  to  salie^g 
facts.  The  clauses  of  Magna  Carta,  for  examp^::- 
were  frequently  learnt  by  heart,  and  misquoted.^ 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  its  main  points  w«  ^, 
not  grasped  at  all.  Junior  candidates  appear 
have  been  taught  mediaeval  English  history  ^~~- 
carefuUy  and  less  intelligently  than  later  peric^^ 
In  the  case  of  seniors  the  prevailing  faults  this  ^^^^ 
appeared  to  be:  (1)  Disproportionate  writing  ^ 
consequent  irrelevancy  ;  some  questions,  or  r*>af< 
of  questions,  being  treated  at  inordinate  lea  ^/j 
while  others,  equally  important,  were  dismiss^<f  jg 
two  or  three  lines;  (2)  Vague  answers  for  vrtiid) 
no  credit  can  be  given,  though  the  statements /o 
themselves  may  be  true  enough,  e.g.,  "  The  MoJey 


Parliament  was  so  called  because  it  was  held 


up 


as  a  model  of  what  a  parliament  should  be."  Tie 
general  results  point  to  the  unfortunate  conclusioo 
that  much  of  the  history  teaching  in  schools  is 
still  of  a  haphazard  kind  ;  that  textbooks  are  0' 
not  supplemented  by  adequate  oral  teaching; 
that  the  textbooks  used  are  by  no  means  al« 
the  best  available. 

Judging  by  the  Geography  answers  o( prelimii 
candidates,  it  would  seem  that  many  make 
exclusive  a  use  of  the  small  textbooks  in  wln'^'' 
geography  is  treated  merely  as  a  series  of  st 
tics ;  only  in  a  few  papers  was  there  evidence 
thought.  The  inveterate  confusion  between 
and  west  still  continues.  When  asked  to  give  the 
chief  mountain  ranges  in  Europe,  many  gave  lis'* 
of  British  and  German  hills  of  secondary  impofi- 
ance,  and  omitted  the  greater  chains.  SfU"' 
candidates  are  still  deficient  in  their  knowledge 
the  positions  of  the  countries  they  study, 
measured  by  their  latitude  and  longitude.  Tl 
application  of  the  general  principles  of  pb; 
geography  to  particular  countries  and  sit 
was  often  weak. 

Languages. — In  the  pass  papers  of  junior 
dates  in   Latin,  the   Examiners  call  attentv 
the  ignorance  of  the  simplest  idioms,  e.g.,  t 
suus,  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  principal  claj 
and  that  translation  of  sentences  into  Latin  sbi 
that  many  were  unfamiliar  with  the  most  ori 
constructions.      The   senior  grammar   pnpefj 
hibited  especial  weakness  in  the  irregular 
and  sentences. 

In  Greek  unseen  translation  too  many, 
dates  made  no  attempt  to  place  clauses  or 
any  sort  of  relation,  but  wrote  straight 
wrote  nonsense. 


ness  was  observable  in    the    French 

preliminary  candidates  in  the  use  of 
d  of  the  cedilla  in  rtccvoir.  There  was 
<ness,  too,  in  the  plurals  of  nouns  and 
of  adjectives,  particularly  in  the  latter. 
ors  displayed  a  complete  ignorance  not 

grammar  only,  but  of  all  grammar. 
ar  feature  of  the  senior  French  answers 
requent  inaccuracy  in  the  translation  of 
als. 

iting  on  the  junior  German  papers,  the 
i  say  that  more  care  should  be  given  to 
prepositions,  and  to  the  order  of  words 
I. 

lATics. — The  division  of  a  sum  of  money 
1  number  proved  too  difficult  for  many 
lidates  in  Arithmetic.  The  frequent 
the  mention  of  units  calls  for  comment 
the  cause  of  many  imperfect  answers, 
ion  on  "  practice  "  was  correctly  done  by 
the  candidates.  Many  failed  in  the 
nvolving  a  knowledge  of  discount,  and 
gly  large  number  showed  that  they  did 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  assets."  An 
arily  large  proportion  of  the  senior  can- 
led  to  work  out  satisfactorily  a  simple 
ivolving  simple  subtraction  and  division 
and  measures.  Very  many  candidates 
aorance  of  the  meaning  of  present  worth, 

relations  between  the  area  of  the  side 
Dntents  of  the  cube.  Both  preliminary 
r  candidates  are  accused  of  knowing 
It  recurring  decimals,  but  there  seems 
tason  why  they  should  be  bothered  with 

IBRA,  a  very  uncertain  knowledge  of  the 
rniog  the  change  of  signs  was  displayed 
■reliminary  candidates.  Many  junior  can- 
mid  not  define  or  find  correctly  the 
:  two  algebraical  expressions.  The  im- 
tf  using  methods  of  factorisation  in  order 
'  algebraical  work  was  not  fully  realised. 
points  of  the  seniors  were  indices,  surds, 
itic  equations,  in  regard  to  which  matters 
le  knowledge  shown  was  but  superficial. 
ef  faults  displayed  in  the  Euclid  pap)ers 
Lndidates  were  ;  (i)  the  use  of  later  pro- 
n  proving  the  one  under  consideration ; 
xinfusion  as  to  the  twelfth  axiom;  (3)  an 
t  grasp  of  the  real  meaning  of  proposi- 
cially  noticeable  in  a  common  misappli- 
I.  4 ;  (4)  lack  of  method  in  writing  out 

A  fresh  line  allotted  to  each  step  should 
id  upon,  and  all  unnecessary  words 
Proposition  I.  6  is  as  great  a  stumbling- 
ever,  and  the  majority  of  the  senior 
i  who  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  triangle  omit 
that  the  circle  they  have  found  does 
sides  of  the  triangle.  Senior  candidates 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  drawing  of 
lines  in  a  figure,  before  they  are  sure 

are  wanted,  does  not  facilitate  the 
if  problems.  Very  few  succeeded  in 
it  Euclid's  definition  of  four  quantities 
:>on  without  some  omission,  apparently 


trifling,  which  shows  that  they  have  quite  failed 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  it.  It  would  be  as  well 
if  all  who  were  taught  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid 
were  shown  how  the  algebraical  definition  of  pro- 
portion follows  from  that  given  by  Euclid. 

The  general  expression  for  all  angles  having  the 
same  tangent  was  a  cause  of  difficulty,  and  proved 
a  stumbling-block  to  most  of  the  junior  candidates 
who  attempted  the  Trigonometry  paper.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  equation,  in  solving 
which  the  double  sign  which  arises  in  extracting 
a  square  root  was  generally  omitted.  The  defini- 
tion of  a  logarithm  as  given  in  many  cases  showed 
a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  difference  in  meaning 
of  the  terms  power  and  index. 

Science. — Nearly  all  the  failures  of  preliminary 
candidates  in  Botany  are  to  be  attributed  either 
to  carelessness  or  to  lack  of  due  acquaintance  with 
the  actual  objects,  which  ought  to  form  the  basis  of 
all  elementary  teaching  in  this  subject.  In  the 
Hhat  papers  there  was  too  great  a  tendency  to 
quote  definitions  learned  by  heart  which,  as  the 
context  showed,  were  not  understood.  The  chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged  to  write  definitions  in 
their  own  words ;  and  they  seem  to  require  more 
practice  in  clearly  describing  simple  experiments. 

A  large  number  of  the  junior  answers  in  the 
BioLoiiV  section  showed  that,  whereas  the  experi- 
ment itself  was  described  accurately  enough,  even 
the  particular  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it 
were  either  quite  unknown  or,  more  often,  mis- 
understood. It  would  be  well  that,  after  a 
demonstration  of  an  experiment,  the  class  should 
be  sent  away  to  work  questions,  carefully  chosen 
to  bring  out  the  conclusions,  rather  than  that  these 
results  should  be  given  out,  to  be  learnt  by  heart. 

In  the  paper  on  Theoretical  Chemistry 
hardly  a  junior  candidate  could  give  an  answer  to 
the  question,  as  to  why,  having  regard  to  the 
composition  of  water,  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen 
is  taken  to  be  16,  and  not  8.  Most  of  those  who 
ventured  on  any  comparisons  of  atomic  and  mole- 
cular weights  fell  into  hopeless  contradictions. 
Also  a  very  few  of  the  candidates  seemed  to  realise 
that  a  chemical  equation  implies  the  existence  of 
a  law  of  definite  proportion.  Doubtless  the 
abstract  side  of  chemistry  is  harder  to  grasp  than 
the  concrete,  but  tiie  answers  to  these  questions 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  study  of  the  former 
was  greatly  neglected. 

The  general  features  of  the  work  of  the  senior 
candidates  call  for  the  criticism  that  in  Physio- 
graphy the  knowledge  of  facts  is  frequently  in- 
adequate, and  the  methods  of  study  are  unsatis- 
factory ;  there  is  loo  much  study  of  books,  too 
little  use  of  graphic  methods,  and  too  little  refer- 
ence to  personal  {i.e.,  local)  experience.  Many 
candidates  elaborated  a  quite  incorrect  convectional 
theory  of  the  cyclone,  and  then  remarked  that 
"cyclones  are  rare  in  the  British  Isles."  Some 
explained  all  the  facts  of  denudation  by  explaining 
the  plasticity  of  ice  ;  others  wrote  freely  of 
'*  opposition,"  "  quadrature,"  "  priming  and  lag- 
ging," &c.,  but  failed  to  show  any  acquaintance 
with  the  ordinary  facts  of  high  and  low  water. 
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Few  stnior  answers  in  Mechanics  made  clear 
the  difference  between  force  and  pressure  ;  and 
the  Heat  answers  showed  that  the  subject  of 
Radiation  was  not  generally  understood,  and  that 
the  laws  of  pressures  of  vapours  should  be  taught 
more  systematically. 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE    AND 
EQUIPMENT. 


With  Special  Reference  to  Boys'  Schools. 

By  J.  W.  Jarvis. 
Headmaster  St.  Mark's  Training  College  Schools,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

I. — Desks.    The  Master's  Desk  and  Discipline. 

DESKS  are  tiie  characteristic  feature  of  a 
modern  schoolroom.  In  old  pictures  few 
children  are  seen  seated  at  the  primitive 
desk ;  the  greater  number  are  standing  round  the 
master,  who  occupies  a  prominent  position  on  a 
platform  sufficiently  raised  to  give  him  the  dignity 
the  office  demands.  The  present  schoolroom  is 
rather  crowded  with  desks ;  they  appear  very 
closely  packed  together,  and  the  old  open  space  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  has  entirely  disappeared 
(Fig.  I).' 


There  are  two  distinct  styles  in  desks :  long 
desks  varying  in  size  from  six  feet  to  twelve  feet, 
and  short  or  dual  desks,  so  called  because  they  are 
intended  to  accommodate  two  pupils  only.  The 
latter  are  invariably  made  three  feet  four  inches 
long,  and  give  an  allowance  of  twenty  inches  a 
scholar  at  each  desk.     In  a  long  desk  the  allowance 
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per  child  is  generally  reckoned  at  eighteen  inches, .^_  . 

and  so  the  exact  length  will  be  a  multiple  of  this^  -— ^  ^ 
e.g.,  for  four  children,  six  feet;  for  six,  nine  feet  y-  ^ 
and  so  on.  This  long  style  of  desk  spreads  a  clas*.;^. 
laterally  and  suits  rooms  of  a  rectangular  rathei^  /*" 
than  of  a  square  shape.  For  some  years  a  siler:*^^^ 
battle  has  been  going  on  between  these  tw^*^^^^ 
patterns,  and  now  nearly  all  modern  and  reo^-^^  ~]" 
ganised  schools  are  fitted  with  the  shorter  forr»  -^^° 
But,  as  in  many  other  battles,  the  dual  desk  ^M-jg-  t^ 
not  won  absolutely  on  its  own  merits  as  an  ec^;^,^* 
cational  machine,  but  on   one  fatal  defect   of  ^^o- 

opponent.      Doctors    now   tell    us    that    childi»~  ^J'^ 
should    have    back    rests,   and    that    there   is  " 

element,  if  not  of  cruelty,  at  least  of  thoughtl^^^-^*^ 
ness  in  caring  for  the  human  frame,  if  we  allow 
pupils  constantly  to  lean   forward  at    their  w 
Now  back  rests  are  extremely  difficult  thingi=-^  , 
manage  with  long  desks,  not  in  their  mechara  j^^j 
attachments,    for   the    blacksmith   or   ironfouc-sjgf 
easily  provides  for  that,  but  for  the  difficult  yr  qj 
arranging  for  any  boys  to  leave  their  seats  when  a// 
are  at  work.     Either  the  boy  must  crawl  under  lie 
desk  or  climb  over  the  back,  and  neither  of  tfaese 
movements   can   be  tolerated    by  an    order-loving 
teacher.    So,  by  cutting  out  the  middle  and  joioiog 
the  two  end  seats,  the  modern  dual  desk  has  been 
evolved  out  of  the  old  long  bench.     Either  boj 
stands  when  called  upon,  and,  by  taking  one  step 
to  the  right  or  left,  he  finds  himself  in  a  gangway 
at  least  eighteen  inches  wide  leading  directly  to  the 
front  of  the  class. 

If  the  utmost  utilisation  of  space  must  be  con- 
sidered, dual  desks  provide  more  accoramodation 
than  the  long  desks  in  the  same  length  of  school- 
room, because  the  latter  are  arranged  only  three  or 
four  deep,  whilst  dual  desks  may  be  five  or  six  deep- 
The  back  of  the  seat  of  the  front  desk  nearly 
touches  the  edge  of  the  second  desk,  as  no  passage 
way  is  required  behind.  The  last  desk,  however, 
should  not  touch  the  wall,  because  children  fre- 
quently rest  themselves  by  stretching  back,  »Dtl 
this  behaviour  is  prevented  unless  room  is  allowed. 
Ready  access  to  each  pupil  is  provided  by  g»B8' 
ways,  and  seats  can  easily  be  left  in  order  thi' 
boys  may  come  to  the  front  to  use  the  blaokboaril 
or  to  perform  experiments. 

There  are  certain  considerations,  however,  which 
occur  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  when  using  the 
dual  desks  (Fig.  2).  The  two  boys  sitting  together 
are  brought  into  close  proximity,  and  the  two  bop 
behind  can  easily  glance  at  the  work  of  the  boyJ" 
front.  The  act  of  copying  by  raising  the  eyei  •* 
much  more  difficult  to  detect  and  bring  horaeth*" 
copying  by  moving  the  head  sideways.  And  the" 
is  no  doubt  that  class  work  as  opposed  to  individo*! 
work  goes  on  fairly  freely  unless  the  teacher  isw 
tremely  vigilant.  The  two  neighbours  help  «*''' 
other  openly,  they  borrow  each  other's  materials »ii^ 
use  each  other's  books,  and  this  is  bound  not  only!'' 
weaken  independent  effort  but  to  prevent  each  W 
using  his  own  energy  in  solving  the  problems  p"' 
sented  to  him.  Nothing  is  more  pernicious  i* 
school  life  than  mental  co-operation,  and  the  help 
that  one  boy  derives  from  the  other  is  so  wori 
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lachers  are  warned  against  this  co-operative 
|e  which  so  often  crops  up  in  our  educational 
f.  The  teacher  is  the  proper  professional 
set  for  the  boy  and  the  competition  in  the 
( the  right  stimulus. 


f 

>ng  desks  the  children  can  be  closed  in  for 
$sons,  and  as  there  are  fewer  passage-ways 
iss  is  compact  and  easily  addressed.  In  some 
i  the  boys  are  massed  in  threes  in  dual  desks 
irely  oral  work ;  but  this  is  inconvenient, 
■  overcrowding,  and  cannot  be  recommended. 
ie^ks  should  not  be  arranged  more  than  five 
because  in  proportion  as  the  depth  is  in- 
i  the  teacher  must  raise  his  voice  to  a  higher 
and  this  becomes  exhausting  to  himself  and 
same  time  adds  inconveniently  to  the  general 
So  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  a  dual  desk 
i>f  pitchpine,  with  bookshelf,  back,  and  foot- 
lay  be  estimated  to  cost  a  guinea  ;  while  a 
lesk  costs  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  foot,  and,  as 
bild  requires  eighteen  inches,  the  cost  for  two 
lis  from  13s.  6d.  to  15s. 

'  the  upper  forms  of  a  school  single  desks 
k)  are  most  strongly  recommended,  and  these, 
Ocker,  back-rest,  and  foot  rail,  cost  21s.  each, 
hay  seem  expensive,  but  there  are  many  ad- 
(es,   which   cannot  be  estimated  in  money, 

tg  from  their  use.  As  the  boy  grows  older 
Jd  become  self-reliant,  and  his  individuality 
{h  a  member  of  the  class)  should  be  developed, 
ngle  desk  lends  itself  to  private  study  and  to 
tualwork.  The  boy  cannot  readily  refer  to 
jghbour,  and  as  these  higher  classes  are  not 
)  control,  much  of  the  noise  ceases  from  want 
rness  and  temptation.  And  on  the  pupil's 
bere  is  a  gain.  Single  desks  do  not  lend 
^Ives  to  oral  teaching,  and  so  tliese  bigger 
te  not  subjected  to  the  set  lessons  which  are 
pig   too   common   in   all   schools.      Indeed, 


were  one  asked  what  educational  heresy  now  pre- 
vails in  English  schools,  the  reply  must  be  that 
the  pupil  is  over-talked  at  and  over-taught ;  his 
difficulties  are  smoothed  over  and  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  down  quietly  and  resolutely  at- 
tempting to  solve  his  perplexities  is  de- 
nied him.  The  sense  of  responsibility  and 
the  value  of  individual  and  unaided  effort 
ought  to  be  fostered  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
forms  in  our  schools. 

All  desks  should  be  arranged  in  tiers. 
Three  rows  may  be  on  the  ground  floor ; 
the  fourth  should  be  raised  by  blocks  of 
wood  about  two  inches  in  height  placed 
under  and  screwed  to  the  standards;  and 
the  fifth  row  should  be  on  a  step  or  gallery 
not  more  than  six  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  floor.  These  low  heights  are  just 
sufficient  for  the  back  rows,  and  yet  not 
high  enough  for  the  boys  to  easily  over- 
look the  work  in  the  desks  in  front  of 
them. 

The  dimensions  of  the  desks  require 
special  attention,  and  the  demands  of  the 
physician  as  well  as  the  schoolmaster 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  doctor  re- 
quires : — 

{a)  A  support  to  the  back  adapted  to 
the  height  of  the  pupil. 

(b)  The  height  of  the  seat  so  adjusted 
that  when    the   elbows   of  the   pupil   are 
raised  for  writing  the  top  of  the  desk  is  on  a  level 
with  them. 

(()  The  writing  surface  of  the  desk  to  slope  at 
about  15°.     And 

(d)  The   seat   to   be  slightly  hollowed,  and   to 


r 
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Fig-  3- 

have  a  tendency  to  throw  the  pupil  backward  and 
upright  rather  than  forward. 

The  schoolmaster   asks   for  a  desk  which  will 
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allow  the  pupil  to  enter  and  to  leave  without  noise 
or  disturbance,  and  so  arranged  that  books  and 
papers  can  be  kept  at  hand,  and  that  all  the  pupils 
are  easily  accessible  to  him.  School  Furnishing 
Companies  make  such  a  number  of  kinds  of  desks, 
each  professing  to  remedy  a  defect,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  bewildered  master  to  make 


<i 


Fin- 


a  choice  among  the  rival  claimants.     Perhaps  a 
few  "don'ts"  may  help  us  to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

(1)  Don't  purchase  a  desk  with  many  patent 
movements.  They  get  out  of 'order,  and  the  cost 
of  sending  them  away  for  repair  is  too  great. 

(2)  Don't  have  movable  tops,  nor  half  the  top 
convertible  into  a  reading  slof)e.  Fin- 
gers are  often  pinched  in  the  hinges,  the 
crack  grows  wider  with  use  and  .the 
writing  surface  is  interfered  with.  It  is 
much  better  from  a  hygienic  f>oint  of 
view  to  move  the  hand  holding  the  book 
rather  than  adjust  the  body  to  a  rigidly 
fixed  book. 

(3)  Don't  have  a  raised  ledge  in  front 
or  at  the  top  of  the  desk ;  the  former 
interferes  with  the  arm  in  writing,  and 
the  latter  prevents  the  pupil  pushing  his 
paper  or  book  upwards  as  he  writes  down 
the  page. 

(4)  Don't  purchase  a  desk  without 
back-rest,  hollowed  seat,  foot-rail,  and 
a  hook-shelf.  As  slates  are  not  used  in 
school,  don't  provide  a  slot  for  the  slates. 

(5)  Don't  waste  money  on  elaborate  ink-well 
arrangements. 

The  edge  of  the  desk  should  be  vertically  over 
the  front  of  the  seat,  and  the  latter  should  be  high 
enough  to  allow  the  pupil,  when  seated,  to  place 
h/s  foot  on  the  foot-rest  with  the  upper  part  of  his 


leg  in  a  horizontal  position.     The  seat  should  t 
up  so  that  the  pupils  can  enter  and  leave  withoii 
discomfort  or  bending  the  knees,  and  it  should  b 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  wide. 

The    top   of    the   desk   is   generally   made 
narrow  ;  some  are  quoted  at   14  inches  and  other 
at  17  inches  in  a  catalogue  which  lies  before  ra< 
At  least  from   18  to  20  inches  are 
quired,  and   as  the  pupils  grow  oL 
they  need  more  space.     The  art-d' 
top  is  nearer  the  ideal  (Fig  4).     No' 
days  boys  use  more  books  and  pa 
than  formerly,  and  exercises  are  worki 
upon  a  larger  scale.     The  height  of  t^ 
desk  above  the  seat  should  be  such  tlr; 
the  fore-arm  can  rest  upon  it  withi 
displacing  the  shoulder,  and  there  sho 
be  a  groove  near  the  top  edge  of  the  d 
for  pens  and  pencils.     Do  not  screw 
desks  to  the  floor  ;  they  should  be  m^ 
for  cleaning  purposes. 

Now  a  word  about  the  desk  drii 
schools.     As  a  rule  there  is  a  tendi 
to  make  this  too  elaborate,  and  to 
pose  too  many  restrictions  on  the  p 
Little  boys  should  be  required  to 
and  leave  their  seats  in  an  orderly- 
systematic  manner,  but  as  they  g-n 
up    these   rules   should    be   relaxed 
favour  of  a  general  orderly  bearing 
the  schoolroom.     If  schoolmasters 
insist  on  good  manners  rather  than 
good  discipline,  then  the  boys  will  t 
their   seats   naturally  and    the  geaei 
standard  of  behaviour  will  be  higbi 
Opportunities   for   friction  will   be  removed,  a: 
there  will  be  an  air  of  ease,  comfort,  and  freedo 
about  the  schoolroom  which  is  not  cultivated 
the  discipline  of  the  barracks. 

The  master's  desk  should  be  raised  on  a  iai' 
large  platform  about  six  inches  in  height,  so  tl 


from  it  a  clear  view  of  the  class  can  be  obtainf^-l 
The  ordinary-shaped  pedestal  table  with  flat  li 
and   drawers  is   recomniended   (Fig.    5).     On  u. 
account  should   the   top   lift    up.     "The  cupbojrf' 
below   is   rarely   tidy  —  indeed,  it   is   almost  im- 
possible to  keep  it  so ;  papers  are  forgotten  by 


Li 


>«ing  covered  up;  the  top  has  always  to  be  cleared 
3«fore  it  can  be  opened,  and  the  lock  invariably 
fcts  out  of  order.  Drawers  are  more  easily  kept 
:idy;  and  if  the  top  one  is  partitioned  for  note- 
>aper,  envelopes,  pens,  and  black  and  coloured 
^rads,  and  another  is  reserved  for  foolscap  and 
1  rawing  paper,  the  most  unmethodical  man  is 
f^cntly  led  into  the  paths  of  order  and  tidiness. 
^ne  side  of  the  pedestal  should  be  arranged 
;«jpboardwise  for  reference  books  more  exclusively 
hie  property  of  the  form  master.  An  inkstand  for 
It  least  two  coloured  inks  and  a  pen-tray  are 
»«cessary  equipments;  and  a  duster  which  should 
lot  be  used  for  the  blackboard  will  add  very 
Tiaterially  to  the  comfort  of  a  clean  man. 

A  plain,  strongly-made  table,  or  a  ledge  at  least 
1.  foot  wide,  against  the  wall  of  a  room  ought  to 
>e  provided  for  exercise  books  and  other  materials 
ased  throughout  the  day,  and  these  should  be 
cleared  away  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  school. 
In  every  class-room  a  notice  board  should  be 
;>Iaced  sufficiently  low  down  that  the  boys  can 
'cad  the  notices  without  craning  their  necks. 
L-cngth  without  much  breadth  is  a  capital  rule  to 
>e  observed  in  making  a  notice  board,  and  tapes 
n     one    part   and   drawing-pins    in    another   are 

luired. 

(Tfl  be  continued.) 


JUCATIONAL    IDEALS    IN    AMERICA.' 

tHE  volumes  edited  so  industriously  by  Mr, 
M.  E.  Sadler  for  the  Board  of  Education 
have  contained  from  time  to  time  matter  of 
iding   interest   and   value,   interspersed   with 
*^tTie  of  merely  ephemeral  importance.    But  of  the 
^o  volumes  now  before  us  it  is  hard  to  speak  too 
^ghly.     Though  there  is  necessarily  a  good  deal 
*^  refjetition  in  them,  they  ate  nothing  less  than 
*    veritable    armoury    of    sociological    facts    and 
Practical    philosophy    of    direct    moment    to    us 
'-figlishmen  ;  and  the  pages  which  need  be  read 
'^"ily  once  are  few.     It  is  curious  to  reflect  how 
'"tie  the  course  of  English  public  education,  as 
'"terpreted  officially,  has,  so  far,  been  influenced 
''y  the  rich  material  thus  distributed.    In  the  main, 
Ptrhaps,  this  is  because  the  Board  to  which  Mr. 
■  s  department  is  attached  is  a  bureau  con- 
•  i]    principally     to    dole    out    parliamentary 
'I'oney  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  parliamentary 
'difficulties.       It    is    only    faintly    concerned    with 
Sociological  questions,  and  only  faintly,  therefore, 
'ilerested  in  education  as  sucli.     How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?       The    use    of    strong    language    of 
'oimosity  to  the  address  of  education  has  not  been 
*^nfined  to  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  classed 
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as  wicked  Tories.  To  English  statesmen  generally 
education  has  been  a  nuisance  (adjective  a  clioix), 
and  not  a  beneficent  force  ready  to  the  hands  of 
the  powerful  and  willing  in  politics.  And  as  for 
English  teachers,  to  hosts  of  them  education  is 
persistently  presented,  under  a  pretence  of  solici- 
tude for  children,  as  a  miserable  congeries  of 
personal  and  sectional  controversies.  To  English 
clergymen,  again,  of  every  sect,  it  has  too  often 
been  an  instrument  for  mean  and  angry  bickering, 
half  social,  half  theological.  For  all  this  America 
is  too  big.  That  is  why  it  is  high  time  for  us  to 
go  to  school  to  America.  And  here  the  -American 
schoolmaster  is  at  our  doors. 

It  is  pleasant,  out  of  the  mud  and  fog  of  our 
own  quarrels,  to  get  into  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  best  way  of  bringing  up  children  and  of  pre- 
paring adolescents  at  every  stage  for  the  next  is 
seriously  and  bravely  faced  as  a  question  of 
supreme  national  moment.  Open  these  pages 
where  you  will,  you  will  find  that  the  highest 
practical  sagacity  of  America  (financeering  is  not 
the  highest  »-pSf'«)  is  intent  on  this  work.  It  is 
impossible  in  America  to  imagine  this  most  vital 
of  all  national  interests  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  of  large  property  merely  because 
something  must  be  found  for  him.  It  is  perfectly 
true  indeed,  (though  little  is  said  of  it  by  the 
witnesses  here  called  into  court),  that  in  some 
American  places  the  smaller  educational  offices  are 
occasionally  bestowed  on  mere  political  grounds; 
but  such  corruptness  is  an  infantile  malady,  fast 
disappearing  before  tlie  social  and  spiritual  sanita- 
tion of  American  public  opinion.  It  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  immense  energy  and  intelli- 
gence which  are  exerting  themselves  seriously, 
cheerfully,  and  confidently  in  the  solution  of 
educational  questions. 

In  the  space  here  available  one  is  unable  to  do 
anything  like  justice  to  the  many  admirable  mono- 
graphs which  Mr.  Sadler  presents  in  these  volumes. 
The  right  line  of  introduction  is  taken  by  Sir 
Joshua  Flitch,  and  put  in  the  second  volume-  with 
especial  point  by  Mr.  Sanford,  to  the  effect  that 
no  thouglitson  education,  no  educational  practices, 
are  so  important  to  us  as  are  the  American.  We 
have  been  so  loudly  and  persistently  told  to  go  to 
Germany  for  our  lessons  and  our  models  that 
some  worthy  "  educationists "  would  have  us  do 
nothing  less  (or  more)  than  "Germanise"  our 
ed  ucation.  But  our  needs  and  our  national  destinies 
cannot  be  measured  by  any  "  wee  wee  German 
lairdie;"  it  is  amongst  our  own  kinsfolk,  free 
like  ourselves,  but  subject  to  less  traditional  and 
social  constraint,  that  we  shall  most  profitably 
see  to  what  forms  our  free  institutions  tend — 
not  amongst  far-away  connexions  politically  and 
spiritually  police-ridden,  and  so  notoriously  and 
even  blatantly  out  of  sympathy  with  us  as  are 
the  Germans. 

For  a  combination  of  close  observation  and 
philosophy,  Mr.  H.  T.  Mark's  contributions  are 
notable.  With  less  crudity  of  style  than  previous 
work  of  his  reviewed  in  these  columns,  he  puts 
and   discusses   the   sociologlca.1  •^vcfoXc-ro.    e.'tjai.C^^. 
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Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  Sir  John  Gorst  and  their 
like  may  sneer  at  the  Formation  of  Character 
being  made  the  aim  of  education ;  but  tliere  is  no 
doubt  about  the  American  view.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  American  aim  is  rigidly  "  com- 
mercial," whereas,  as  Mr.  .Sanford  says,  the  talk 
of  "  commercial  supremacy "  in  connexion  with 
education  is  far  more  frequent  in  England  and 
Germany  than  in  America.  In  Germany,  tlie 
classic  land  of  pedagogy,  sacred  to  Froebel  and 
Herbart  and  Rein,  national  necessities  as  well  as  a 
wooden  tradition  work  hard  against  civilisation. 
But  we  English  are  under  no  such  stress.  This 
is  a  democratic  community  ;  the  important  thing 
to  us  is  not  the  maintenance  of  garrisoned  frontiers, 
nor  the  respected  dynasty,  nor  any  particular  part 
of  our  constitutional  framework.  And  in  this  we 
are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  United 
States.  The  aim  of  the  American  school  and 
college  is  not,  as  set  forth  here,  chiefly  intel- 
lectual; it  is  chiefly  moral.  School  and  college 
are  the  nurseries  of  freedom,  places  where  men 
and  women  are  to  learn  to  rule  themselves  in 
order  that  they  may  make  the  best  of  every 
power  they  have  for  the  good  of  their  com- 
munity. This  afTects  all  sorts  of  questions 
pressing  on  us,  here  in  England,  for  solution  : 
co-education,  the  employment  of  women,  school 
discipline,  curriculum,  Ichr-freiheit,  centralisation, 
common  schools. 

Of  course  one  writer  after  another  admits  the 
demerits  of  many  of  the  varieties  of  organisation 
in  which  this  spirit  finds  expression.  The  school, 
for  instance,  in  which  the  scholars  make  their 
own  laws,  like  those  in  which  they  make  their  own 
reading-books  and  are  set  serious  "  research  pro- 
blems," by  "  heuristic  "  method,  will  seem  to  most 
people  a  flagrant  waste  of  traditional  stores  of 
wisdom  and  discovery  and  achievement.  "  Strong 
personalities,"  as  Principal  George  Carman  calls 
them,  may  be  too  dearly  purchased.  The  demo- 
cracy mentioned  by  Plato,  in  which  the  donkeys 
were  too  democratic  to  get  off  the  foot-way,  was 
hardly  a  progressive  community,  even  for  donkeys. 

Many  English  readers  will  be  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Sanford 
and  others  of  the  curriculum  in  American  secon- 
dary schools.  They  will  learn  that  intensive 
specialisation  is  less  common  under  the  Ameri- 
can system  than  under  ours.  It  was  only  yester- 
day that  an  egregious  person  advised  England  to 
break  up  its  education  into  such  fragments  as 
would  correspond  with  the  units  of  educable  in- 
dividuals; the  common  ground  that  is  the  basis 
of  common  knowledge,  and  of  character,  and  is 
the  root  of  human  sympatiiy,  was  too  wide  for 
him  to  see.  There  have  been  too  many  sad 
experiments  on  these  lines  in  very  sensitive  areas 
of  our  public  education.  By  all  means  conserve 
individuality,  but  let  elective  studies  be  comple- 
mentary. /  iiitt  a  hundred  men  on  the  road  to  Delhi, 
and  they  were  all  my  brothers. 

The  wisest  man  is  he  who  takes  the  longest 
views  and  fits  most  sagaciously  the  intervening 
steps  Ijetween  aim  and  effect.     It  is  not  surprising. 


then,  that  the  solicitude  of  American  edticatii 
concentrates   itself   on   the   provision   of    efficie 
teachers.     America  knows  better  than  to  trust  to  t 
hedge-rows  and  highways.     In  1899,  as  Miss  Fi 
lay's  figures  show,  in  American  normal  school: 
one  type  and  another  there  were  90,000  studei 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  nor 
schools  are  by  no  means  all   used  exclusively 
persons  who  are  intending  to   become   teache 
yet  that  very  fact  shows  that  in  American  opic 
the  highest  general  education  possible  is  prop 
housed  where  the  main  work   is  the   prepar 
of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.     A  de 
mental  committee  of  our  English  Board  of  E 
tion  once  proposed  that  the  Pupil  Teacher  Scl 
should  be  gradually  turned  into  secondary  scl 
open    to  pupils   destined  to  any  profession, 
have   replied   by   telling   them    to    put    up 
shutters ;    but    the   committee  was  right,  et 
valebit. 

To  be  sure,  amongst  the  multitude  of  couns 
collected  round  Mr.  Sadler  there  are  many  <Ji{ 
ences  of  opinion.  For  instance,  one  aucJioi 
warmly  recognises  the  advantage  of  our  En^/j 
habit  of  having  form-masters  charged  with  (] 
bulk  of  form  work — a  view  with  which  the  re 
viewer  sympathises ;  another  would  apparen(/y 
have  none  but  specialists  in  the  secondary  schools, 
each  teacher  being  acquainted,  as  some  one  lias 
said,  with  only  a  part  of  each  pupil.  Similarlv. 
while  the  great  bulk  of  opinion  regards  "  method" 
as  applicable  alike  to  every  part  of  the  teachers 
work,  a  writer  here  and  there  has  such  a  touching 
belief  in  machinery  as  to  desiderate  for  every 
"  subject  "  a  special  "  method." 

Mr.  G.  L.  Fox  calls  particular  attention  to  the 
differences  between  English  and  .American  secon- 
dary  schools  as  they  strike  a  working  teacher  and  l 
administrator ;  his  contribution  will  therefore  1*  ( 
read  with  special  interest  by  his  English  brethren. 
Of  course  he  falls  into  a  few  errors  of  fact— as,  1<^ 
instance,  when  he  affirms  that  with  us  success  ii> 
Latin  and  Greek  verse  -  composition  is  ind'* 
pensable  if  a  boy  is  to  win  a  "classical"  scholir- 
ship ;  but  he  is  generally  as  accurate  as  he  is  acute 
and  suggestive.  We  wish  English  public  opinio" 
would,  with  him,  condemn  the  public  cock-crowiii({ 
of  headmasters  on  prize  days ;  but  let  us  mean- 
time thank  our  stars  that  the  distributors  «' 
prizes  do  not  kiss  the  happy  recipients  nor  besto* 
upon  them  green-paper  garlands. 

To  conclude  :  a  reviewer  is  in  despair  when  '* 
is  called  upon  to  summarise  his  impre.ssions  o'** 
monumental  a  set  of  papers  as  are  here  collecie"- 
for  a  reasonable  disquisition  he  would  require  '-^ 
much  space  as  is  covered  by  the  originals.    It  niws' 
be  enough  to  say  now  that  Mr.  Sadler's  own  coa-  J 
tributions  are  worthy  of  the  best  he  has  done  •*" 
his  series,  and  that  every  teacher  and  every  per* 
sincerely  concerned   in    English  education  shoo 
read  the  two  volumes.     Taken  together,  they  CO 
stitute    a    full    and   authoritative   account    of  tl 
present    most   significant    organisations  and  aio* 
of  a  noble  and  puissant  nation,  a  branch  of  cut 
own  solid  stock. 


EDUCATION    AT    THE    BRITISH     ASSO- 
CIATION. 

~^^\7^7HEN  Dr.  Armstrong  suggested  that  a  sec- 
^yy       tion    of   Educational    Science    should    be 
added  to  those  already  forming  part  of  the 
'British  Association,  it  was  scarcely  expected  that 
tke  section  would  assume  at  once  the  important 
^nd  influential    position    it    now    occupies.     The 
l^eneral  impression    was   that    the  section    would 
serve  a  useful  purpose  as  a  place  to  which  papers 
vipon  educational  matters  might  be  sent  if  otiier 
-sections  did  not  want  them,  but  this  undesirable 
tendency  was  immediately  checked  by  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  not  to  accept  a  variety  of  papers 
»ipon  small  details  of  educational  science  and  prac- 
tice, but  to  make  each  meeting  a  debate  of  some 
specific  subject  upon  which  expressions  of  authori- 
tative opinion  would  be  of  value.     This  was  the 
course  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  section  last 
year,  and    it  has  been  followed  at    Belfast    with 
decided  success.     Subjects   of  prime   importance 
have  been  introduced  by  persons  of  distinguished 
otninence  in  science  and  education,  and  they  have 
tben  been  discussed  with  astonishing  freedom  and 
fervour.     Every  meeting  of  the  section  has  been 
largely  attended,  and   the  interest    shown   in   the 
Subjects  has  been  so  keen  that  other  sections  are 
regarding  the  rapid  growth  of  the  new  member  of 
the   Association's    family    with     mixed    feelings. 
Oeriainly,    no    section    of    the    Association    has 
had  more  successful  meetings  than  that  of  Educa- 
tional Science,  and  none  have  received  more  atten- 
tion from  the  general  public. 

It  may  not  be  realised  at  first  how  valuable  the 
^ork  of  the  section  can  be  to  the  educational 
■*vofld.  Though  the  number  of  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  present  at  the  meetings  this 
year  was  greater  than  th.it  of  last  year,  yet  no  one 
^'ould  suggest  that  the  meetings  were  representa- 
tive gatherings  of  masters  and  mistresses  in  schools, 
liut  it  would  be  a  pity  if  on  this  account  teachers 
Regarded  the  work  of  the  section  as  having  little 
Concern  with  them.  The  Association  is  a  power- 
ful organisation,  and  it  exists  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  all  subjects  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned. Moreover,  men  who  are  inspired  with  the 
Spirit  of  science  are  ever  ready  to  lend  their  assis- 
tance to  movements  of  reform  and  progress,  with- 
out consideration  for  the  interests  of  traditional 
Schools  and  methods.  The  Headmasters'  Con- 
ference and  the  Headmasters'  Association  have 
been  with  us  for  many  years,  but  they  have  done 
Very  little  to  increase  efiiciency  of  teaching,  and 
have  shown  little  sympathy  with  those  who  are 
>vorking  with  that  aim.  An  influential  and  in- 
<3ependent  body  devoted  to  the  progress  of  educa- 
tional science  was,  therefore,  needed. 

In  its  two  years  of  existence,  the  Education  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association  has  directed  public 
attention  to  many  serious  deficiencies  in  our 
Systems  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  its  great 
influence  is  already  being  felt  in  the  educational 
world.     Take,  for  instance,  the  movement  started 


by  Prof.  Perry  for  reform  in  methods  of  teaching 
elementary  mathematics.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  this  subject  is  printed  in  another  part 
of  this  number  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of 
suggestions  with  which  most  teachers  will  find 
themselves  in  agreement.  We  have  in  this  Report 
an  expression  of  opinion  of  men  of  the  first  rank 
that  the  traditional  methods  of  teaching  elementary 
mathematics  in  this  country  should  be  superseded 
by  others  of  greater  educational  value.  Since  the 
Committee  was  appointed  other  associations  have 
taken  up  the  matter,  and  the  result  is  that  we  are 
now  within  sight  of  developments  which  have  been 
desired  by  progressive  teachers  for  many  years. 
Public  authorities  concerned  with  examinations 
have  been  led  to  revise  their  requirements  in  the 
light  of  the  views  expressed  by  leading  mathema- 
ticians, and  examiners  have  shown  their  sympathy 
with  them  by  modifying  the  character  of  their 
questions.  It  is  by  this  kind  of  influence  that  the 
British  Association  will  affect  the  work  of  schools, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  teachers  should 
welcome  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  relieve 
them  of  some  of  the  dismal  tasks  of  the  schoolroom. 
They  may  depend  upon  it  that  whatever  subjects  are 
taken  up  in  the  same  way  will  be  considered  with 
the  idea  of  improving  conditions  of  teaching  and 
making  the  work  of  schools  less  discouraging  than 
it  is  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  Committee  which  has  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  teaching  of  botany  in  schools  will 
doubless  suggest  directions  of  work  of  a  far  more 
inspiring  kind  than  that  which  has  usually  been 
attempted  in  the  subject.  The  study  of  botany 
should  not  depend  upon  dried  specimens  with 
Latin  names,  but  upon  simple  observations  of 
living  plants  from  the  seed  to  the  mature  organism 
with  its  provision  for  carrying  on  its  species. 
There  are  few  teachers  of  the  subject  but  would 
welcome  this  change  if  they  were  free  to  choose 
their  methods,  and  it  only  needs  the  influence  of 
the  British  .-Vssociation  to  induce  examining  bodies 
to  modify  their  requirements  from  young  pupils 
studying  botany.  The  Committee  consists  of  Prof. 
L.  C.  Miall  (chairman),  Mr.  Harold  Wager  (secre- 
tary), Miss  L.  J.  Clarke,  Mr.  .\.  C.  Seward,  Dr. 
Blackman,  Prof.  J.  Reynolds  Green,  Prof.  j.  B. 
Farmer,  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins,  Prof.  Marshall  Ward, 
and  Prof.  T.  Johnson. 

From  this  list  it  will  be  understood  that  whatever 
recommendations  are  made  by  the  Committee  will 
represent  the  expression  of  competent  opinion,  and 
will  provide  reasons  for  action  by  authorities  and 
individuals  desiring  reform  in  methods  of  studying 
plant  life. 

The  presidential  address  delivered  by  Prof. 
Armstrong  before  the  Education  section,  and 
that  given  by  Prof.  Perry  before  the  section  of 
Mechanical  Science,  will  perform  similar  valuable 
services  for  the  educational  world.  Important 
questions  are  raised,  and  they  will  influence  public 
opinion  and  administrative  bodies  in  a  way  which 
men  with  limited  ideas  and  experience  have  a 
difficulty  in  estimating.  What  we  want  more  than 
anything  else  is  to  impress  the  public  with  a  sense 
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of  responsibility  for  the  means  of  educational 
progfress.  Once  let  it  be  understood  that  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  are  concerned  with  matters 
of  national  importance,  and  we  are  on  the  way  to 
increased  efficiency  and  more  liberal  recompense. 

All  the  subjects  brought  forward  in  the  section 
have  been  discussed  in  the  most  lively  and  helpful 
manner.  The  meetings  devoted  to  Irish  edu- 
cational work  consisted  of  a  series  of  vigorous 
pronouncements  upon  administration  and  pro- 
gramme. Dr.  Starkie,  Resident  Commissioner 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland — a  position 
equivalent  to  that  held  recently  by  Sir  John  Gorst 
in  England — has  given  Irish  educational  manage- 
ment and  methods  such  a  shaking  that  it  will  never 
be  able  to  settle  down  comfortably  until  a  new 
basis  has  been  found.  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction,  dealt  with  the  Department's  science 
programme  in  Irish  secondary  schools,  and 
described  its  promising  qualities  as  a  factor  in 
educational  development.  Though  by  training 
and  sympathies  a  humanist,  he  gave  his  blessing 
to  the  science  scheme,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
paper  remarked,  "  Scientific  physics,  which  have 
now  their  recognised  place  in  scientific  instruction, 
are  admittedly  no  more  difficult  to  learn  or  to 
teach  than  Latin  or  Greek,  and  in  our  Irish  public 
schools  at  the  present  time,  I  venture  to  say,  Latin 
and  Greek  are  not  so  well  taught  as  our  experi- 
mental science,  with  all  the  great  drawbacks  and 
the  difficulties  which  have  beset  us  in  the  endeavour 
to  provide  teaching  power."  Mr.  W.  M.  Heller, 
who  has  organised  the  practical  science  work  in 
Irish  National  Schools  and  is  responsible  for  the 
admirable  course  adopted,  described  the  intention 
and  co-ordination  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion comprised  in  the  scheme.  Mr.  K.  M.  Jones, 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Bel- 
fast, gave  the  views  of  a  practical  schoolmaster  upon 
the  working  of  the  intermediate  education  system 
under  the  old  rules  and  the  new.  All  these  subjects 
were  discussed  with  astonishing  vitality  and  sound 
sense,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  both  the 
responsible  organisers  and  the  working  teachers 
present  at  the  meetings  profited  by  the  exchange  of 
views  in  a  free  atmosphere. 

Schemes  of  educational  work  in  science  were 
discussed  in  connection  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Kimmins  on  the  subjects  to  be  taught  as  science 
and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken. 
After  the  kindergarten  it  is  suggested  that  children 
from  8  to  10  years  of  age  should  take  up  the  study 
of  natural  history — by  which  is  meant  simple 
observations  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena ; 
botany,  from  10  to  12  years  of  age;  elementary 
experimental  science,  12-14;  and  advanced  experi- 
mental science,  14-16,  with  possible  modifications 
for  girls  above  12  years.  The  general  feeling 
of  subsequent  speakers  seemed  to  be  that,  though 
this  order  could  be  considered  as  educationally 
sound,  yet  no  definite  rule  as  to  order  or  ages 
of  study  of  the  various  subjects  should  be  followed 
by  all  pupils. 

A  discussion  on  the  training  of  teachers   was 


>i 


opened  by  Miss  L.  E.  Walter  with  a  paper  ha\nn  , 
sfjecial    reference   to   women,   and   one   by    Proi^ 
H.  L.  Withers.     Miss  Walter   brought    togeth> 
in  her  paper  a  large  amount  of  information  up^ 
the  existing  examinations  and  preliminary  traini-  _^ 
required  of  qualified  teachers,  and  asked  for  cc:r— ^j^ 
sideration  of  practical  improvements  in  the  courr-    — 
of  study  pursued  between  the  ages  of,  say,  16  •^^^jj,] 
18   years.     She   urged   that   for  girls  who  int^^.   g^j 
to  become  teachers  provision  should  be  made  f 

them  to  receive  a  good  secondary  education  '— p- juji 
girls  who  have  other  intentions.     Ability  and  _^  j 
clination  should  determine  whether  they  are  tc^:::::^  fw 
teachers  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,         3- , 
in  the  case  of  the  former  there  should  be  a  p^^r/-j 
of  teaching  under  supervision,  the  student  slk^  ■^uld 
study  for  one  year  and  train  for  another — the     y^^^ 
of  training  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  profes&xcoj/ 
work.     In  the  course  of  an  excellent  address,  'Prof. 
Withers  pointed  out  that  the  problem  of  Imining 
of  teachers  in  the  cases  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  must  be  treated  separately.     It  was  held 
that,   if  the  analogy   of  other   professions  is  aP!f 
guide,  a  combination  between  the  secondary  school 
and  the  universities  is  essential  for  the  institutic^^ 
of  a  complete  system  of  professional  training.  Tt"^ 
ideal  training  would  seem  to  be  that  obtained  at 
good  school  \xx  which  the  headmaster  has  a  knov 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  education  and  a  desii 
to  encourage  his   assistants   to   become    qualifie 
teachers.     By  this  means  the  best  combination  ( 
theory  with  practice  is  obtained. 

Similar  views  were  expressed  in  the  discussio  ^c:^" 
on  the  training  of  engineers  opened  by  Prof.  Perr^  7 
In   this   case,  however,  it  is  not  desirable  that  * 

boy  should  enter  the  workshops  at  an  early  age,  ^^  ^ 
he  does  in  an  analagous  way  when  he  become  es 
a  pupil  teacher  in  a  primary  school.  The  ec 
neers  agreed  that  the  best  foundation  for  their 

fession  was  a  liberal  education,  and  that  not  un^ 111 

this  had  been  obtained  should  the  professioi=:^4i 
practice  be  commenced.  Work  at  a  technicr=ai 
college  with  modem  machines  and  tools,  a.  :xid 
under  men  who  understood  the  needs  of  the  tinx<^5, 
could,  however,  be  made  of  the  greatest  valuftj 
to  the  student  intending  to  become  an  engineer. 

The   last    day   of  the   section    was   devoted     fo 
the  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  English  and   the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Matiie- 
matics.     Mr.    P.  J.    Hartog   gave   an    interestifli; 
account  of  the  work  done  in  French  schools,  and 
pleaded  for  the  rational  and  systematic  teaching 
of  the   mother   tongue   in    English   schools.    By 
neglecting  this  teaching  he  held  that  the  teacbtf 
was   deprived   of  the   most   powerful   instrunwnt 
in   education.     Mr.    Hartog  insisted  forcibly  *»^ 
eloquently  on   the   necessity  for   reform,  and  d'- 
scribed  the  specific  proposals  put  forward  by  hif 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Rtvwv.  Th 
points  suggested  for  debate  were  : — 

(1)  Provision  should  be  made  for  ibe  training  of  leaelun  I 
English  literature  and  composition. 

(3)  Not  lest  than  three  school  hours  weekly  should  bedr 
to  the  study  of  the  mother  ton)^e  ia  aUI  classes  of  '. 
schools  up  to  the  age  of  17. 
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In  all  enlrance  examinations  for  the  prore&sions  candidates 
Id  be  required  (a)  to  put  inio  shape,  eiltier  in  the  form  of  a 
ter  or  otherwise,  a  fairly  complicated  series  of  fjtcts  relating  to 
nbject  within  the  curriculum  or  iheir  ever)(iay  knowledge  ; 
I  lo  write  an  independent  composilion  on  a  subject  within  the 
niculum  or  their  everyday  knowledge.  Not  less  than  three  or 
Bt  hours  should  be  given  to  these  tests,  and  all  candidates 

:  be  required  to  pass  them  satisfactorily. 


r 


In  the  course  of  a  paper  on  the  neglect  of 
nglish  grammar,  Prof.  G.  M.  Minchin  mentioned 
me  of  the  common  errors  which  are  encountered 
rery  day.  Among  misused  words  and  expressions 
e  not  only,  either  in  its  wrong  place,  or  used  instead 
mioth,   scarcely     .  .     than,  without   instead  of 

Wks,  split  infinitives,  misplaced  shali  and  will,  like 
mead  of  as,  and  many  others.  As  the  chief 
irpose  of  the  study  of  grammar  is  correctness  of 
teaking  and  writing,  it  is  important  that  bar- 
irisms  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Prof.  Minchin 
lould  be  avoided. 

So  much  has  been  published  already  in  these 
dumns  upon  the  suggested  reforms  in  the 
etbods  of  studying  elementary  mathematics 
tat  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground 
[ain.  The  important  point  of  the  discussion  this 
sar  was  that  several  tutors  and  masters  engaged 

teaching  mathematics  were  present  and  contri- 
ited  some  valuable  views  of  the  subject.  Among 
le  sp»eakers  were  Mr.  A.  W.  Siddons  (Harrow), 
rof.  H.  H.  Turner,  Mr.  Coates,  Prof.  A.  Lodge, 
t.  Macaulay  (St.  Paul's),  Mr.  C.  Godfrey 
Vinchester),  Mr.  W.  D.  Eggar  (Eton),  Prof. 
to.  Forsyth,  Prof.  J.  Perry,  Prof.  J.  Purser  and 
BF.  H.  E.  Armstrong. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
scessity  for  adopting  a  definite  standard  of  uni- 
mnity  and  establishing  a  central  board  to  which 
:hemes  and  text-books  could  be  referred,  but 
reryone  agreed  that  practical  work  with  simple 
lathematical  instruments  was  an  essential  intro- 
oction  to  the  study  of  formal  geometry. 

I  lie  controlling  influences  of  examinations  was 
Itioned,  and  it  was  agreed  that  little  could  be 
Me  until  examining  bodies  modified  their  require- 
lents.  Judging  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  we 
lull  not  have  to  wait  long  before  mathematical 
Bcbers  will  be  free  to  adopt  reformed  methods  of 
Aching  if  they  are  so  inclined. 
'So  all  who  have  attended  the  meetings  of  which 
Bnadequate  suminary  has  here  been  given,  it  is 
Rsent  that  the  Education  Section  of  the  British 
Msociation  will  become  a  powerful  factor  of  ediica- 
bnal  progress.  The  new  body  provides  a  plat- 
Inn  upon  which  alt  questions  affecting  the  work 
(schools  can  be  discussed  from  the  points  of  view 
f  teachers  and  educators  of  many  types,  instead 
f  being  limited  to  one  particular  class.  If  those 
'ho  are  engaged  in  educational  work  do  not  avail 
Jeraselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of 
irecting  public  attention  to  their  needs,  methods 
Jd  difficulties,  they  show  themselves  indifferent 
I  matters  affecting  the  position  and  progress  of 
eir  profession. 

teral  bodies  of  teachers  were  represented  at 



the  meeting  which  has  just  concluded,  but  it|is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
headmaster  of  a  great  public  school  was  present. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Stuart,  Headmaster  of  St.  Dunstan's 
College,  Catford  Bridge,  and  a  few  other  principals 
of  his  progressive  type,  gave  the  meeting  the 
benefit  of  their  presence  and  opinions.  Girls' 
Public  Day  Schools  were  represented  by  Mr.  W. 
Bousfield,  and  many  assistant-masters  and  assis- 
tant-mistresses were  present  in  addition  to  the 
delegates  of  their  Associations.  Doubtless  many 
of  these  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  time  to  attend, 
but  they  had  sufficient  interest  in  their  work  to 
give  up  a  few  days  of  their  holidays  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  connected  with  it.  Leading 
men  of  science  carry  out  the  same  self-denying 
ordinance,  though  their  holidays  are  often  short 
and  their  time  always  fully  occupied.  The  reason 
is  that  they  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
knowledge,  and  are  anxious  to  know  the  views 
of  others  upon  directions  and  results  of  study.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  leading  headmasters  have  not 
given  evidence  of  the  same  receptive  attitude, 
so  far  as  the  British  Association  is  concerned. 
The  Council  of  the  Association  nominated  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  Bell  as  a  vice-president  last  year,  and 
Canon  Lyttelton  as  a  vice-president  this  year,  but 
neither  has  been  able  to  attend,  though  their 
presence  might  have  helped  to  remove  the  im- 
pression among  men  of  science  and  others  that 
interest  in  education  is  not  fostered  in  public 
schools  any  more  than  interest  in  military  science 
is  encouraged  in  the  Army.  The  general  absence 
of  headmasters  of  great  schools  justifies  the  remark 
that  assistants  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  show 
keen  interest  in  the  science  of  education  while 
they  know  that  their  chiefs  attach  so  little  im- 
portance to  it. 


THE     REFORM    OF     ENGLISH     EDUCA- 
TION.' 

Thk  marvellous  development  of  scientific  activity  during  the 
past  century  has  been  consequent  on  the  eslablishroenl  of  fcuilful 
theories.  If  teacheis  generally  would  pay  more  attenllon  to 
theory  their  teaching  would  doubtless  be  more  fruitrul  of  results; 
facts  they  know  in  plenty,  but  they  lack  training  in  the  considered 
use  of  facts.  False  prophets  among  us  have  long  taught  the 
narrow  doctrine  that  practice  is  superior  to  theory,  and  we 
pretend  to  believe  in  it.  That  the  belief  is  founded  on  miscon- 
ception may  safely  be  contended,  however ;  the  two  go  together 
and  are  inseparable.  It  is  true  that  we  have  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  a  practical  people,  and  have  been  accustomed 
to  take  no  little  pride  in  I  he  circumstance,  and  to  scoff  somewhat 
at  theory,  but  bcliind  our  practice  in  the  pa<t  there  was  a  large 
measure  of  imaginative  power,  of  theorelical  insight ;  in  fact,  we 
were  successful  because  we  were  innately  possessed  of  consider- 
able power  of  overseeing  difficulties,  of  grasping  an  issue,  of 
brushing  aside  unessential  details  and  going  straight  to  the 
point ;  in  other  words,  of  being  practical.     We  are  ceasing  to  be 

1  Abridged  from  an  Addrcvt  to  tbe  Kducationol  Science  Section  of  th« 
CritUh  AssocLition  for  the  Ailvanccment  of  Science,  delivered  bv  Prof. 
Henry  E.  ArmslTong.  LI..U.,  Pb.D.,  V.P.  R.S.,  Proident  of  the  Section, 
at  Belfast,  oa  September  nth,  1901. 
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ptaclical  becaose  modern  pncticc  is  based  on  a  larger  measure 
uf  theory,  and  our  schools  are  paying  no  proper  attention  to  the 
development  of  imoginative  power  or  to  giving  training  in  the 
use  of  theory  as  the  interpreter  of  facts  ;  didactic  and  dogmatic 
teaching  are  producing  the  result  which  infallibly  follows  in  their 
wake — sterility  of  ioiellect. 

Our  system  of  education  has  no  proper  theoretical  basis. 
Kducators  have  ceased  to  be  practical  because  they  have  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  discovery  ;  the  theoretical  basis 
underlying  their  profession  having  been  enlarged  so  rapidly  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  grasp  its  pro- 
blems. The  priesihood  of  the  craft  are,  in  fact,  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  narrow  parochialism,  and  upholders  of  nn  all  too  rigid 
creed,  being  lineal  descen<iants  of  a  privileged  class — "  the 
knowledge  casle,"  to  use  Thring's  expression — whose  functioru 
were  far  more  limited  than  are  those  which  must  now  be  dis- 
charged by  teachers  if  teaching  is  to  be  given  which  will  serve 
as  an  efficient  preparation  for  life  under  modern  conditions. 
They  enlarge  ad  nauseam  on  Ihe  superiority  of  literary  and 
efpecially  of  classical  training,  forgetting  that  their  preference 
for  classics  is  but  the  survival  of  a  practice,  and  that  their 
arguments  in  defence  of  a  literary  system  are  but  preconceived 
opinions.  Being  incapable  of  appreciating  the  arguments  used 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to 
admit  their  force. 

This  section  is  in  advance  of  the  times,  being  concerned  with 
a  non-existent  science  — the  science  of  education.  The  science 
will  come  into  existence  only  when  a  rational  theory  of  educa- 
tion is  developed  and  applied  ;  but  it  is  clearly  on  the  very  eve 
of  coming  into  existence,  olherwise  the  Section  could  not  have 
been  established ;  and  we  may  contribute  much  to  its  develop- 
ment. 

Surely,  ihe  primary  article  of  our  creed  will  be  that — as 
Thring  has  said — "  The  whole  human  being  is  the  teacher's 
care,"  for  all  must  admit  that  the  faculties  generally  should  be 
cultivated  and  educated.  At  present  we  make  Ihc  fundamental 
mistake  of  disregarding  this  truth,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
sounder  views  are  beginning  to  prevail.  It  is  very  noteworthy, 
for  example,  that  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Education  it  is  laid  down  that  /ive  subjects  are  to  be 
regarded  as  necessary  elements  of  a  sound  general  education, 
viz.,  English,  Mathematics,  a  modern  language,  Latin,  and 
Experimental  Science,  ^^oreover,  it  is  recognised  that  each  of 
these  subjects  has  a  peculiar  educational  value  of  its  own. 
Such  a  C'<nclusion  takes  the  breath  away  ;  indeed,  it  is  almost 
twyond  belief  that  headmasters  of  public  schools  could  commit 
their  breihren  by  attaching  their  rwmes  to  a  report  containing 
such  a  paragraph  as  the  following  : — 

"The  fifth  subject,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  sound  general  education,  is  experimental  science, 
that  is  to  say,  the  science  of  physics  and  chemistry'  treated 
experimenially.  As  a  means  of  menial  training,  and  also 
viewed  as  useful  knowledge,  this  may  be  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  Ihe  intellectual  equipment  nf  every  educated  man,  and 
especially  so  of  the  officer,  whose  profession  in  all  its  branches 
is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  science." 

Just  consider  what  this  recommendation  means  ;  that  it  is 
now  publicly  admilled  by  high  authority  ihat  afl  boys  should 
have  the  opp'iriunity  given  to  ihcm  at  scho<il  of  gaining  know- 
ledge ^  <uc/>eriV»(-r — by  actually  doing  things  themselves,  not 
merely  by  reading  about  them  or  being  told  about  them,  be- 
cause this,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  is  what  is  aimed  at  liy  all 
who  advocate  the  introduction  of  ex|>erimental  science  as  a 
necessary  part  of  school  training. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  disregard  not  only  all  the  lessons  of 
the  recent  war,  but  also  the  lessons  we  have  l>een  receiving 
during  years  past  in  the  wider  war  of  commercial  competition  ; 


>r»^ 


unless  we  are  prepared  to  disregard  the  still  wider  consideratii 
that  education  must  be  an  effective  preparation  for  life  and  a 
merely  for  business,  the  findings  of  the  Committee  on  Milita 
Education  must  be  embodied  in  our  practice.  Undoubtedly  t 
real  issue  decided  by  the  Committee  was  the  question  whether  I 
oHteLetitHt,  and  not  the  technical,  training  of  military  candidal 
was  properly  conducted.  In  olher  words,  our  public  teii 
system  was  on  its  trial,  .\lthaugh  not  referred  to  in  so 
v/ords,  this  system  is  most  effectively  condemned  in  spirit  in  evi 
line  of  the  report,  and  far  more  between  the  lines.  But 
Comminee  have  merely  recognised  what  has  been  kAown 
years  and  years  ;  not  a  single  novel  point  is  brought  out — n. 
single  novel  issue  is  raised  in  their  report.  By  making  del 
recommendations,  however,  they  have  lifted  the  subject  on 
higher  plane,  and  it  is  these  recommendations  which  requite 
most  careful  consideration  and  revision  ;  lor  if  carried  o^ 
they  stand  there  will  be  little  improvement  in  our  cond^ 
The  Committee  have  certainly  done  more  than  they  were  ^ 
to  do,  but  not  more  than  they  were  bound  to  do.  By  the 
of  reference  they  were  to  consider  and  report  what  chan^  ^ej. 
any,  are  desirable  in  the  system  of  training  candidates 
Army  ai  the  public  schools.  Instead  they  have  recognis^-tj 
education  at  secondary  schools  has  in  agieal  measure  confc>i 
to  the  course  generally  prescribed  by  public  professional  cxtmi- 
nations  originally  designed  to  secure  the  selection  of  candidafn 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  geoen/ 
education  ;  and  that  the  Slate  has  been  careful  in  the  mailer  of 
examinations  that  they  should  be  so  framed  as  not  to  disqiuiify 
or  hinder  the  unsuccessful  candidate  from  entrance  into  otbcr 
professions  ;  or,  in  olher  words,  that  neither  more  nor  less  is  to 
be  exacted  from  candidates  for  entrance  into  the  army  itan 
from  candidates  for  other  professions.  Consequently  the  ie> 
quirements  to  be  laid  down  for  army  candidates  are  sucli  as  or 
be  met  from  a  sound  general  education,  and  in  no  way  )pec>*l' 
The  Committee  have,  in  fact,  pronounced  judgment  on  the 
subject  of  all  others  which  is  of  gieatesl  consequence  lo  IB* 
nation  at  the  moment.  But  they  were  not  actually  appoim™ 
for  such  a  purjxise,  although  they  should  have  been,  as  it  *»» '" 
be  foreseen  that  the  major  issue  must  be  tried  if  the  minor  *<" 
to  be  settled.  The  modern  spiiit  in  education  was  not  sufi- 
cienily  represented  on  the  Committee.  Of  the  witnesses  M' 
amined  too  few  had  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  work"'' 
education,  although  a  great  many  who  could  judge  of  itiefl<cl» 
gave  evidence  ;  and  the  practical  side  of  education  was  leaicclf 
considered.  Only  one  witness  was  examined  on  behalf  o' 
"  Science,"  and  .Mathematics  was  unrepresented.  Such  ^x^ 
the  case,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Committee  should  harego»e 
so  far  in  their  recommendations,  and  a  proof  how  ovei  wh(l<oi''C 
the  case  must  be  in  favour  of  change. 

It  is   to  be  noted  that   the  recommendations   of  ihe  C<^ 
miltee  on    Military   Educaiion   clearly  involve    Ihe  recofnill 
of  two  sides  to  education— 1>  liltrary  and  a  f>raetical.    1 
Ihe  term  practical  advisedly,  because  it  would  be  wrong  to  di 
a  distinction  lietween  a  literary  and  a  scientific  side,  as  Ihe 
of  educaiion  should  be  scientific,  and  science — true  knuwli 
and  scientific  method— true  method — should  per\'ade  and 
nale  the  whole  of  our   leaching,  whatever  the  subject-matt* 
and  as  the  object  of  introducing  experimental  science  into 
school  is  to  give  the  scholars  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
knowledge  at  first  hand — by  practical  heuristic  methods, 
linguished  from  literary  didactic  methods — the   inlrodi 
such  discipline  may  be  properly  said  to  involve  the  n 
of  a  practical  side. 

The  term  "practical  "hinst  not  be  understood  as  theanlitbi 
of  "  theoretical."     I'ractice  is  inseparable  from  theory  in  all  tl 
teaching,  Ihe  advance  from  one  practical  step  to  the  next 
always  over  a  bridge  of  theory.     But  if  it  be  granted  that 
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kftjon  necessarily  has  two  sides,  it  follows  that  the  Committee 
t  Military  Education  are  illogical  in  their  recommendation  that 
k.«in  and  experimental  science  may  be  treated  as  alternative 
tijects  ;  they  are  but  complementary,  not  alternative,  subjects. 
b»e  only  possible  alternative  to  Latin  would  be  a  subject  in  the 
^raiy  bnnch — another  language,  in  fact. 

lut  the  recommendations  o(  the  Committee  are  also  far  from 
tjsfactory  on  the  subject  of  languages.  "  The  study  of  lan- 
laiges,"  they  say,  "  forms  a  third  main  feature  of  a  sound  gener.1l 

mJOLtion.  Of  these  the  most  important,  from  an  educational 
•int  of  view,  is  Latin.  .Modern  languages,  though  much  in- 
r'ior  to  Latin  as  a  means  of  menial  disdpline  (at  least  as  gcne- 
lly  tsughl),  must  none  the  less  l>e  regarded  as  an  important 
itrl  of  a  sound  general  education."  In  face  of  this  conclusion 
^■roald  have  been  logical  to  make  a  modern  lanpuage  rather 
^Ul  Latiri  the  alternative  to  experimental  science,  but  obviously 
^  Committee  dared  not  omit  the  modern  language.  It  is  true 
^  recognition  of  experimental  science  and  Latin  as  possible 
t«rnatives  may  be  regarded  as  a  high  compliment  to  the  latter, 
B*  ft  was  never  intended  to  be  such  ;  in  truth,  it  marks  the 
^Mignition  of  the  ineviiable  :  that  Latin  will  ere  long  be  dtposed 
ora  its  high  estate,  and  intellectual  freedom  granted  to  our 
:lxx>U,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Latin,  I  believe.  There  is 
S  doobt  that  the  relative  value  of  Latin  as  an  educational  sub- 
disgrossly  exaggerated  ;  lho.se  who  dwell  on  its  merits  are 
krcljr  conversant  wiih  other  subjects  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  be 
Hpto  appreciate  the  effecls  these  would  produce  if  equally  well 
^Bu.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  Latin  the  most 
^PhUe  teachers  have  been  chosen  to  teach  the  most  capable 
>ya,  »nd  the  results  obtained  have  been  unfairly  quoted  in  proof 
'  tie  superior  value  of  the  subject.  We  have  yet  to  discover 
>•  highest  value  of  other  subjects,  their  depth  of  power  as 
'■ciplinary  agents  having  been  most  imperfectly  sounded.  And 
■'•■e  consider  results,  do  not  they  afford  proof  that  the  belief  in 
■**>«  (as  taught)  i?  misplaced  ?  It  has  been  the  staple  subject 
■  education  and  has  been  supposed  to  afford  the  most  valuable 
f*'!!!!!);  possible  in  composition.  Nevertheless,  the  complaint 
'  Ecoeral,  and  not  only  here  but  also  in  Germany- — where  Latin 
'  &to  more  taught  and  believed  in — that  composition  is  (he  one 
••^j«t  of  all  others  which  the  schools  do  not  teach.  The  fact 
'*»  latin  it  a.  subject  which  appeals  to  the  minority  of  scholars, 
^"1  Ike  lime  of  the  majority  is  wasted  in  studying  it.  I  would 
*"^  to  all  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  aptitude  in  Latin  and 

**eek,  or  at  least  some  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  construc- 

"^rtof  these  languages;  but  I  am  inclined  to  favour  the  pro- 
•^^If — made  by  high  authority,  I  believe — that  such  studies 
^JJ'JBld  follow  that  of  modern  languages  rather  than  precede  it. 
^B  true  study  of  classical  languages  should  be  reservcil  for  the 
^^Pttsily,  In  any  case,  it  is  beyond  question  that  a  very  large 
^^^nion  of  those  who  would  make  magnificent  officers  are  in- 
^r»ble  of  learning  Latin  to  advantage;  such  will  in  future  enjoy 

I  inestimable  advantage  of  studying  experimental  science ; 
If  those  who  take  up  Latin  are  in  consequence  to  lose  all 
Rtonily  of  acquiring  some  power  of  reading  the  .<iecrets  of 
lie,  and  of  thereby  developing  thought-power  and  mental 
Bess — and  such  must  be  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the 
bmendations  of  the  Committee— they  will  prove  to  tie  of 
value  to  the  Army  in  compaiison  with  their  colleagues 
*kose  eyes  have  been  trained  as  well  as  their  "  intellect."  In 
'Woonrseof  the  evidence  given  to  the  Committee,  Dr.  Warre 
'^teaed  the  view  that  Science  would  kill  Latin  tventualty. 
•ftxhing  could  be  more  unfortunate,  but  the  course  adopted  by 
'^e  Committee  is  that  most  calculated  to  bring  alxiul  such  a 
Rsoll,  as  Latin  is  thereby  put  in  competition  with  a  subject  which 
BMt  ere  long  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  subject  of  school  in- 
ttveiion  under  all  conditions.  Latin  should  be  made  one  of 
tional  subjects  along  with  Greek. 


It  still  remains  to  consider  the  specific  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  with  regard  to  experimental  science,  as  these 
are  most  unsatisfactory.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  dealt  with  by  the 
Committee  in  their  genera!  report,  paragraph  20,  already  quoted. 
But  on  turning  to  the  scheme  of  the  proposed  examination 
(.Appendix  A),  it  appears  that  not  one  experimental  science 
but  two  experimental  sciences  are  contemplated,  viz..  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  either  of  which  may  be  taken  in  preference  to 
Latin  and  together  with  English,  Mathematics,  and  French  or 
German.  A  most  important  issue  is  involved  in  this  recom- 
mendation, and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  opposed. 

It  is  very  strange,  and  a  proof  of  how  little  we  are  accustomed 
to  act  consistently  or  to  organise,  that  having  found  a  good 
thing  we  rarely  make  use  of  it.  In  the  early  days  of  scientific 
teaching  the  elementary  parts  of  chemistry  and  physics  were 
taught  as  one  subject ;  but  gradually,  as  the  individual  sciences 
developed,  this  healthy  practice  fell  into  abeyance.  Then  lime 
brought  its  revenge  ;  it  was  seen  that  a  very  one-sided  creature 
was  being  trained  up  ;  that  the  subjects  were  in  reality  inter- 
dependent. Moreover,  a  revolt  had  been  setting  in  against  the 
formal  stereotyped  manner  in  which  chemistry  was  licing  taught 
in  the  schools  ;  this  came  to  a  head  about  1887,  and  a  better 
policy  was  inaugurated  by  the  Reports  and  scheme  presented  to 
Section  B  of  this  Association  in  1889  and  1890,  which  con- 
demned "  test-tubing  "  in  favour  of  problem  work,  and  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  quanlitaiive  exercises  which  are  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  Although  the 
scheme  dealt  primarily  with  cheniLitry,  being  the  work  of  the 
Chemical  Section,  it  yet  had  a  physical  basis ;  physical  measure- 
ment, in  fact,  was  its  life  blood,  and  all  the  earlier  exercises 
prescribed  in  it  were  in  essence  physical  exercises ;  moreover, 
the  importance  of  paying  some  attention  to  bio-chemical  and 
bio-phy.iical  phenomena  was  not  overlooked.  As  teachers  have 
gained  experience  of  the  educational  value  of  the  heuristic 
methods  advocated  in  the  British  Association  scheme,  they  have 
been  led  to  apply  them  more  and  more  widely,  and  the  leaching 
of  elementary  science  has  in  consequence  been  regarded  with 
growing  favour  of  late  years  ;  more  and  more  has  been  done  to 
give  it  the  necessary  breadth  so  as  to  constitute  it  an  effective 
system  of  "  Nature  Study." 

The  University  of  London — not  the  reconstituted  body  of  the 
present  day,  but  the  much-abused  examining  body  of  the  past — 
after  careful  inquiry  a  few  years  ago  advise<lly  substituted  the 
subject  of  General  Elementary  Science  for  the  specific  sciences 
previously  prescribed  for  the  Matriculation  Examination,  and  by 
so  doing  took  a  forward  step  which  h.15  generally  l>een  admitted 
by  those  who  can  really  appreciate  the  issue  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  possible  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  But 
the  syllabus  was  iinpetfectly  drawn  up— although  it  had  many 
good  points — and  the  examination  was  entrusted  to  men  who, 
besides  having  little  sympathy  with  the  subject,  had  scant 
knowledge  of  school  requirements  and  possibilities.  Conse- 
quently, the  examination  was  a  failure,  as  everyone  foresaw  it 
would  be  if  conduct ed  without  proper  consideration.  The  new 
University  has  taken  the  r/ips/  unwise  step  of  reverting  to  single 
subjects.  It  has  done  far  worse  than  this,  however,  in  making 
"  science  "  an  alternative  subject.  Such  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
so  long  pursued  by  its  forerunner  can  only  be  described  as  a 
national  disaster.  I  make  this  statement  with  utmost  con- 
sideration, and  trust  that  the  fact  that  it  is  so  pronounced 
from  the  Chair  of  this  Section  may  give  increased  force  to  my 
opinion. 

As  to  the  value  of  "  science  "  to  military  men,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  they  should  have  little  conception  what  it  may 
do  for  them  ;  having  never  received  proper  training  hitherto, 
they  cannot  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  usefulness  or 
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of  appreciating  its  merits.  But  making  all  allowances,  it  is 
di£ficult  to  understand  an  answer  such  as  that  given  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Murray  (Q.  4,806)  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Edu- 
cation, viz.,  that  "Science  is  a  narrowing  study  for  the  young 
mind,  and  we  want  to  widen  and  open  the  mind  as  much  as 
possible  ;  let  them  learn  their  science  arterwards  "  (that  is,  after 
the  entrance  examination).  The  contention  of  the  advocates  of 
"science"  has  always  been  that  of  all  subjects  it  tends  most  to 
.widen  and  open  the  mind.  Why  attention  should  be  specially 
called  to  this  answer  by  the  Committee  in  their  report  is  a 
riddle  ;  I  hope  it  was  because  they  desired  to  show  they  could 
rise  superior  to  the  occasion.  But  the  idea  that  science  "  can 
be  leaml  afterwards "  is  a  very  common  one,  and  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  abroad.  Learning  from  books  and  teachers  is 
a  lazy  method  of  learning,  and  the  average  scholar  is  corrupted 
at  an  early  age  by  exclusive  resort  to  such  methods.  Much  of 
the  mental  inertness  of  the  day  is  acquireil  at  school  by  over- 
indulgence in  book  study.  But  apart  from  this,  early  youth  is 
the  period  when  the  mind  is  most  alert  and  the  desire  lo  acquire 
and  experiment  greatest ;  it  is  the  time  when  the  poweis  of 
observing  and  of  reasoning  can  be  most  easily  developed  into 
fixed  habits;  in  fact,  if  they  are  not  then  developed,  it  is  only 
in  exceptional  cases  that  ihe  omission  can  be  rectified  in  after  life. 
At  bottom  the  spirit  of  commercialism  is  (he  cause  of  much  of 
the  contorted  action  we  complain  of.  Neither  Cambridge  nor 
Oxford  will  take  the  step  which  has  long  been  pressed  upon 
ihero — and  never  more  eloquently  than  by  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford in  his  paper  read  before  this  Section  last  year— to  make 
their  entrance  examination  one  which  would  be  in  accordance 
with  our  knowledge  and  the  recognised  needs  of  the  times,  and 
one  which  would  have  the  effect  of  leading  schools  generally  to 
impart  the  nidimenls  of  a  sound  general  education.  They  cannot 
act  together,  and  are  afraid  to  act  singly,  each  fearing  that  it 
would  prejudice  its  entry  if  it  took  a  step  in  advance,  and  in  any 
way  sought  to  influence  the  schools.  The  colleges  vie  with 
each  other  in  securing  the  best  scholars  in  the  hope  of  scoring  in 
Ihe  general  competition.  And  the  schools  have  discovered  that 
successes  gained  in  examinations  are  the  most  effective  means  of 
advertising,  and  are  therefore  being  turned  more  and  more  into 
establishments  resembling  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fAtl  dt  foie  gras,  in  which  the  most  crammable  are  tutored 
wilhciut  the  least  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  lifelong 
mental  biliousness  is  engendered  by  the  treatmenL  Parents, 
with  strange  perversity,  worship  the  success  achieved  by  Tom 
and  Dick,  .Mary  and  Jane,  and  think  they  are  doing  their  duty 
by  their  children  in  allowing  them  to  be  made  use  of — for 
private  ends.  The  worst  feature  of  the  system  is  the  narrow 
spirit  of  trades  unionism  which  it  has  engendered,  which  leads 
to  the  worship  for  ever  afterwards  of  those  who  have  gained  the 
prizes,  instead  of  regarding  them  but  as  victors  for  the  moment 
and  requiring  them  at  each  step  to  give  fresh  proof  of  power. 
Nothing  is  more  unwise  than  the  way  in  which  we  overrate  the 
pretensions  of  the  "  first-class"  man  ;  we  too  often  make  a  prig 
of  him  by  50  doing.  Those  who  succeed  in  examinations  are 
too  frequently  not  those  most  fitted  for  Ihe  work  of  the  world. 
A  long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  boys  a  few  places 
down  a  class  are,  as  a  rule,  the  best  material.  Those  at  the  top 
may  have  acquisitive  power,  bul  more  often  than  not  they  lack 
individuality  and  the  power  of  exercising  initiative.  We  must 
base  our  judgment  in  the  future  on  evidence  of  training  and  of 
general  conduct,  not  on  isolated  examinations.  If  any  sincerity 
of  purpose  be  left  in  us,  if  any  sense  of  the  value  of  true  training 
— of  what  constitutes  true  training— can  be  rescued  from  the 
scholastic  wreck  on  which  we  find  ourselves  at  present  emliat kcd, 
we  must  institute  some  form  of  leaving  examination  which  will 
give  the  requisite  freedom  lo  the  schools  and  every  opportunity 
for  Ihe  development  of  individuality,  and   at   the   same   time 


necessitate  thoroughness  of  training  and  patient  regard  of  evet] 
grade  of  intelligence  ;  leaders  will  show  themselves  and  will  no' 
need  to  be  examined  for.  Examinations  as  commercial  enter 
prises  must  suffer  an  enforced  bankruptcy. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  responsibility  of  oonttoUiog  afi 
grades  of  education  is  about  lo  be  cast  upon  the  community,  aiul 
the  actual  call  to  arms  i>  imminent,  it  is  imperative  that  a  i 
public  policy  should  be  framed,  and  that  nothing  should 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public  good. 

The   first  necessary  step  lo  take  will  be  lo  reorganise 
Education  Department,  root  and  branch ;  to  imbue  it  Ihroagk-, 
out  with   sound   ideals,   and    lead   it   to  understand    its  gn^ 
importance  as  the  head  centre  of  the  educational  system:  1^ 
disestablish  as  we  may,  and  however  much  we  may  hvoar  lo^^ 
self-government,  a  head  centre  there  must  be  lo  correUte  V^ 
efforts  made  throughout  the  country  and  to  distribute  aritik^^ 
but  its  functions  will  be  those  of  an  exchange  and  inquiry  o^^ 
rather  than  directive  and  assertive.     At  least,  such  is  my  mdiy 
of  the  tendency  of  the  teilgeisl.     Such  a  Department  will  hiit 
an  Intelligence  Board,  whose  members  are  partly  official,  put!/ 
unofficial,  so  that  it  may  maintain  itself  in  constant  toucfi  >illi 
outside  opinion  and  effort.     One  function  of  this  Boinl  vill  be 
lo  preside  at  a  monthly  bonfire  of  red  tape  and  official  fom; 
for  in  future,  even  if  no  other  subject  of  Government  conceniM 
kept  in  a  lively  and  living  state,  education  must  infallibly  be. 
The  whole  staff  of  the  office,  including  Ihe  inspectorate,  »ill  be 
required  to  avail  itself  of  that   most  valuable  iostilutioii,  ll* 
sabbatical  year,  i.e.,  to  spend  every  seventh  year  in  some  oths 
employment,  so  that  they  may  nol  forget  that  the  world  hump 
sometimes  different  from  those  pictured  within  the  office,  tinl 
which  it  is  advisable  lo  take  note  of  in  education.    Reftobd 
and  invigorated,  they  will  return  lo  work,  prepared  to  acritct 
all  sorts  of  traditions,  and  to  recognise  the  existence  of  shoncaii 
across  fields  which  had  before  appeared  to  be  of  intenniiuUi 
dimensions  ;  and  as  it  will  be  required  that  they  spend  ae 
proportion  of  their  close  time  in  the  company  of  childrett-VI 
they  have  none  of  their  own — they  will  learn  that  a  chiU  ImI 
ways  and  views  of  its  own,  none  Ihe  less  interesting  and  woittf  I 
of  consideration  because  they  are  somewhat  difTereat  frga  t 
of  grown-up  people. 

I  believe  that  gradually  a  complete  revolution  must  talieplM('| 
in  school  procedure,  and  thai  the  school  building  of  th(  lulll*| 
wilt  be  altogether  different  from  the  conventional  building  off  I 
day,  which  is  but  an  expansion  of  the   monkish  cell  imi  1^1 
cloister.     Instead  of  being  a  place  fitted  only  for  the  reuutfrfj 
what   I   have   elsewhere  termed  desk-ridden  emasculates,  it*  J 
school  will  be  for  the  most  part  modelled  on  Ihe  workshiftrj 
giving  to  this  term   the  most  varied   meaning  possible,  tod ' 
great  part  of  the  lime  will  be  spent  at  the  work  bench,  tool  )l'l 
hand.      Natuie's  workshop  will,  of  course,  be  constantly  utili* 
and  the  necessary  provision  will  be  made  for  outdoor  eiel 
and  physical   training.      Scientific    method    will   underlie  I 
whole  of  education. 

It  will  be  recognised  thai  education  has  two  sides,  a  i 
and  a  practical ;  that  the  mind  can  work  through  fingers;  it' 
through  all  Ihe  senses ;  that  it  is  nol  only  embodied  in  lb(  < 
called  intellect,  a  narrow  creation  of  Ihe  schools.     The  f 
training  will  therefore  be  regarded  as  at  least  equal  in  imp 
to  Ihe   literary.      Heads  of  schools  will   not  only  be 
bishops,  but  almost  all  careers  will  be  open  10  them.    In  ful,^ 
lru.«l    Ihe   system  will  be  in  operation  which   I   have  olH 
advocated  should  be  applied  to  the  Education  Departuienlt  ■ 
that  the  members  of  the  school  staff' will  be  forced  ool  inlO 4 
world  at  staled  intervals,  so  that  they  may  not  degenente  ili 
pedants  capable   only   of    applying   set   rules   much  after  ll 
manner  of  that  delightful   creation   Beckme«ser   in  Wi| 
opera  "  Die  Meistersingcr." 


The  ctus  system   will   be   largely  abandoned.      Children's 
School  lime  will  not  be  chopped  up  into  regulated  periods  in  a 
manner  which  finds  no  analogy  in  the  work-a-day  world,   but 
*>Jcy  will  have  certain  tasks  confided  to  ihem  to  do  and  will  be 
allowed  considerable  latitude  in  carrying  them  to  coroplelion. 
I  n  ficl,  they  will  be  treated  as  rational  beinf;s,  and  their  indi- 
vidoaJity  and  self-respect  developed  from  the  outset.     The  Doer 
\^u  will   have   taught   us   to    adopt    open-order   teaching  as 
^Mrell  ai  open-order  firing.       Schools  will  glory  in  turning  out 
individuals,  not  machines.     The  success  o(  the  Americans  is 
laugely   due   to   the   way  in   which    republican    doctrines  are 
applied  to  the  up-bringing  of  children  in  America.     We  must 
follow  their  example,  and  set  our  children  free  and  encourage 
«.>iem  to  be  free  at  an  early  age.     The  human  animal  develops 
mt  a  sufticiently  slow  rale,  in  all  conscience,  and  there  is  little 
need  for  man  to  retard  his  own  development.     School,  with  its 
checks  upon  freedom   and  individuality,  should  be  quitted  at 
seventeen  at   latest,  I   believe,  and   all  subsequent   systematic 
Itaining  should  take  place  at  college.     Boys  are  kept  at  school 
k«ilet  seventeen   mainly  for  the   purpose   of  the  school.     It  is 
diimed  that  by  remaining  they  gain  most  valuable  experience 
by  acting  as   monitors  and   prefects ;    but    this  experience   is 
eojoyed  only  by  the  few,  and  might  be  obtained  at  an  earlier 
a^    Then  it  is  said  that  seventeen  is  loo  early  an  age  to  enter 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but   this  has  only  been  the  case  since 
achools  have  retained  boys  to  prepare  them  for  examinations, 
and  in  order   that   they  might  assist  in  the  management.     I 
believe  that  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  these  latter 
days  to  do  college  work  at  schools  and  to  establish  engineering 
■ides  in  order  to  find  work  for  senior  buys  have  had  a  most 
detrimental  effect.     It  is  said  that  the  training  given  in  technical 
schools  is  too  far  removed  from  practice  ;  but  how  much  more 
■Bast  this  be  true  of  technical  work   done  under  school  con- 
ditions?   The  excessive  devotion  to  literary  methods  favoured 
^  uhools  and  the  older  universities  tends  to  develop  unpractical 
babiU  which  unfit  many  to  face  the  rough  and -tumble  life  of  the 
Oorld,  and  is  productive  of  a  disinclination  for  practical  avo- 
cations.    By   leaving   school    at    a    properly   early    period    this 
<iaiiger  is  somewhat  lessened  ;  moreover,  it  is  necess.try  in  many 
^*alkt  of  life  that  school  should  be  left  early  in  order  that  the 
^ibool  of  practice  may  be  entered  sufficiently  soon  to  secure  the 
fa«iispensable  manual  dexterity  and  habits.     For  a  long  time 
past  we  have  been  drifting  away  from  the  practical,  and  those 
'•ho  are  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  schools,  especially  the 
elementary  schools,  are  aghast  at  the  influence  they  are  exercising 
U>  hindering  the  development  of  practical  ability.     We  must  in 
way  counteract   this  tendency.     On   the  other  hand,  we 
!  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who  very  properly  urge  that  it  is 
I  to  withdraw  children  from  school  even  at  the  age  we  do. 
:  two  views  must  in  some  way  be  reconciled.     The  only  way 
be    so    to   improve    the    teaching    in    schools    that   school 
DCS  a  palace  of  delight  and  the   coniinualiun   schools  a 
sity.     The  habits  formed  at  school  should  be  such  that 
dj  would  never  be  intermitted  on  leaving  school.     At  present 
so  tuuseatcs  the  majority  that  on  quitting  it  they  have 
■othei  desire  nor  apiiiude  to  study  left  in  them  :  the  work  done 
*B  it  is   so  impossible  to  translate  into  ordinary  practice,  so 
"weign  to  outside  requirements. 

The  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  the  scientific  use  of  the 
^aagiQaiioo.     The  solution  I  would  venture  to  offer  is  that  an 
[•soen  al tempt  be  made  to  teach,  not  only  the  three  R's,  but 
I  a  fourth.  Reasoning— the  use  of  thought-power — and  that  a 

riy  wide  meaning  be  given  to  all  the  R's. 

Thring  advocated  what    I    would    advocate — the    intidtnfa/ 

llaeihod  of  teaching.     Why  should  there  be  any  set  lesson  in 

^ects  such  as  history  and   geography  ?    Nothing   is   worse, 

ore  stereotyped,  more  cramping  to  the  intellect,  than  the  set 


lesson  of  so  many  lines  or  piges,  of  a  sort  of  Liebig's  Essence  of 
information,  with  the  attendant  obligation  of  committing  the 
facts  recorded  in  them  to  memory.  The  child,  like  the  restive, 
high-meltled  young  steed,  wants  to  be  off  and  away — not  to  be 
held  severely  in  hand.  Why  should  not  the  method  by  which 
we  get  up  a  subject  in  later  life  be  followed  in  schools?  At 
least,  it  should  be  properly  tried.  Let  us  give  freedom  to 
children,  and  at  least  during  early  years  lead  them  lo  read  hard 
and  wisely ;  they  will  do  so  gladly ;  and  give  them  pictures 
innumerable  in  illustration  of  their  reading.  And  children  must 
not  only  be  taught  to  read  books  ;  they  must  learn  also  to  regard 
and  use  them  as  sources  of  information  ;  the  habit  of  flying  for 
information  to  books  must  be  cultivated.  They  must  be  con- 
stantly referred  to  dictionaries  and  works  of  reference  generally  ; 
they  must  be  sent  to  hunt  up  all  sorts  of  stories.  Of  course  the 
scholastic  Beckmesser  will  object  that  such  a  system  is  impos- 
sible, that  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  discipline;  but  to  say 
this  is  to  show  a  want  of  understanding  of  children  and  of  faith 
in  them,  and  is  proof  of  failure  to  recognise  their  power  of 
accepting  responsibility  when  it  is  properly  put  upon  them.  The 
secret  of  success  lies  in  beginning  sufficiently  early;  once  let 
them  appreciate  what  they  are  doing  and  the  majority  will  work 
eagerly  and  spontaneously. 

But  when  the  full  meaning  is  given  to  the  first  of  the  R's,  it 
will  be  held  to  cover  not  only  the  reading  of  printed  or  written 
characters,  but  also  the  reading  of  some  of  Nature's  signs,  to  the 
end  that  sermons  mayie  discovered  in  stones  and  good  in  every- 
thing. That  is  to  say,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  acquiring 
the  true  art  of  reading,  they  must  be  learning  the  true  art  of 
experimenting — to  find  out  things  by  putting  questions  of  their 
own  and  obtaining  direct  answers.  The  leaching  of  the  elements 
of  experimental  science  must,  therefore,  accompany  the  teaching 
of  reading.  And  great  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  palate 
for  experimenting,  for  results,  is  not  spoilt  by  reading.  The  use 
of  text-bouks  must  be  most  carefully  avoided  at  this  stage,  in 
order  that  that  which  should  l>e  elicited  by  experiment  is  not 
previously  known  and  merely  demonstrated — a  most  inferior 
method  from  any  true  educational  point  of  view,  and  of  little 
value  as  a  means  of  developing  thought-power.  I  regard 
Huxley's  "  Physiography,"  for  example,  as  a  type  of  the  book  to 
be  avoided  until  method  has  been  fully  mastered.  The  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  art  of  reading  arises  from  the 
comparative  paucity  of  readable  books  for  young  people.  Text- 
books are  not  readable,  and  in  fact  tend  to  spoil  reading  ;  and 
the  majority  of  books  arc  written  lor  grown-up  people  having 
considerable  experience  of  the  world.  The  mistake  is  too  eom- 
mooly  made  of  expecting  children  to  master  "  classics."  Oo 
the  other  hand,  we  need  not  fear  allowing  advanced  books  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  children  ;  they  are  the  first  to  despise  the 
namby-pamby  slulT  that  is  too  frequently  offered  to  them.  A 
new  literature  must  be  created  if  education  is  to  be  put  on  a  sound 
basis ;  something  beyond  mere  word-painting  is  required. 
Books  are  wanted,  written  in  a  bright,  attractive,  and  simple 
style,  full  of  accurate  information,  which  would  carry  us  over 
the  world  and  give  clear  pictures  of  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  as 
well  as  of  the  character  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
books  are  wanted  which,  in  like  manner,  would  carry  us  back 
in  time  and  sketch  the  history  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The 
various  branches  of  science  all  need  their  popular  exponents ; 
our  books  are  for  the  most  part  too  technical,  and  whilst  much 
has  been  done  lo  advocate  the  introduction  of  "^cience  "  into 
geneial  education,  little  has  been  done  to  make  this  possible. 
Unfortunately,  those  who  attempt  to  write  readable  books  are 
too  frequenlly  not  those  who  are  possessed  of  sound  knowledge, 
and  it  is  lime  that  it  were  realised  by  those  who  could  write  well 
and  accurately  that  there  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  something  should  be  done  to  stem  ihe  torrent  of 
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text-books  which  is  now  Hooding  the  field  of  education  with 
the  destroying  force  of  a  deluge,  and  making  proper  reading 
impossible. 

The  true  use  of  books  has  yet  to  be  found  and  admitted  ;  we 
do  not  sufficiently  recognise  iheir  value  as  stores  of  information 
and  savers  of  brain  waste.  Why  should  long  trains  of  facts  he 
committed  lo  memory  but  to  be  forgotten  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  such  a  process  is  mental  training ;  it  must  involve 
loss  of  energy  and  mental  degradation.  In  future  we  must  give 
the  training  at  less  cost,  and  teach  the  art  of  going  lo  books  for 
minute  details  whenever  ihey  are  wanled.  Nearly  every  subject 
is  taught  in  an  eminently  selfish  manner  at  the  present  lime, 
the  experl  declaring  that  the  learner  must  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  main  facts  of  the  subject,  instead  of  recognising  that 
it  is  far  more  iniportanl  to  acquire  knowletlge  of  first  principles 
together  with  I  he  power  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  fads 
whenever  ihesc  become  necessary. 

The  second  R  may  be  held  to  cover  not  only  mere  writing, 
but  also  composition.  Why  is  Ihe  art  of  composition  taught  so 
badly?  Because  it  is  impossible  even  for  children  lo  make 
bricks  without  straw  :  they  have  little  to  write  about  under 
ordinary  school  conditions.  The  subject  is  also  one,  I  believe, 
which  must  be  taught  incidentally,  at  least  duiing  Ihe  earlier 
years,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with  theexperimenlal  work  ;  in 
(act,  to  make  this  last  Ihe  training  it  should  be,  an  absolute 
record  of  all  that  is  done  must  be  properly  written  out,  and 
while  the  work  is  being  done  too.  Many  teachers,  I  know,  shy 
«t  this,  and  say  thai  it  is  their  business  to  teach  "science,"  and 
not  literary  style  ;  but  they  are  wrong,  and  must  inevitably 
accept  the  burden  if  they  are  lo  succeed  in  teaching  "  science  " 
at  all.  An  experiment,  like  an  act,  "hath  three  branches" — 
(li  conceive,  to  do,  to  utilise  :  a  clearly  defined  motive  must 
underlie  it ;  it  must  be  properly  executed  ;  the  result  must  be 
interpreted  and  applied.  It  is  only  when  the  motive  is  clearly 
wrillcn  out  that  it  is  clearly  understood — that  the  meaning  or 
intention  of  the  experiment  is  clearly  grasped  ;  and  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  result.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed 
slowly  and  not  to  demand  loo  much  from  beginners  ;  but  it  is 
surprising  how  the  power  grows.  Drawing,  of  course,  must  be 
included  under  Ihe  second  K  ;  but  this  also  may  with  advantage 
be  taught  incidentally,  and  only  receive  individual  atlcntiun  al  a 
later  stage,  when  those  who  show  aptitude  in  the  incidental 
work  have  been  selected  for  higher  instruction. 

The  thiid  R  must  be  held  to  cover,  not  merely  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  oil  that  is  necessary  of  formal  mathe- 
malics,  but  also  measurement  work.  Mathematics  cla'.ms  lo  be 
an  exact  subject,  and  therefore  must  be  liealed  exactly,  and 
made  the  means  of  inculcating  training  in  exactness,  and  not  on 
paper  merely,  but  in  fact.  Moreover,  physical  science  reposes 
on  a  basis  of  exact  measurement,  so  that  the  introduction  of 
experimental  work  into  schools  involves  the  introduction  of 
measurement  work  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  fourth  R — Reasoning — will  necessarily  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  every  subject  of  instruction,  not  specifically.  It  is 
introduced  as  marking  the  absolute  need  of  developing  thought- 
power  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  should  be  put  before  all  others  in 
importance. 

Under  such  a  system  as  I  suggest  the  time  of  study  would  be 
spent  in  two  ways— in  reading  and  experimenting.  But  what- 
ever we  do  let  us  be  thorough  ;  the  danger  lies  in  attempting 
too  much,  too  many  things.  Each  step  must  be  taken  slowly 
and  warily,  and  a  secure  position  established  before  going  further. 

If  we  are  to  improve  our  schools  the  teachers  must  be  trained 
lo  teach  propeily — or  rather,  let  me  say,  must  be  pul  in  the  right 
way  10  leach,  because  practice  and  experience  alone  can  give  pro- 
ficiency. This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  problems  to  be 
faced  in  providing  for  the  future.     It  is  the  one  of  all  others  to 


be  thought  out  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  solving  it  the 
of  all  who  can  help  must  be  secured.  No  amount  of  did 
leaching  will  make  teachers  ;  the  training  most  be  prac 
To  graft  on  the  ordinary  training  a  course  of  lectures  ot» 
theory  and  practice  of  leaching  plus  a  certain  amount  of  pfactJt 
in  a  school  is  not  enough.  How  can  we  attempt  to  leach 
theory  and  practice  of  leaching  when  we  are  agreeed  that  9r 
not  know  huw  lo  teach  most  subjects  ?  How  can  a  maricr 
method  instruct  us  how  lo  teach  subjects  of  which  he  has 
heard  ?  It  cannot  be  done  ;  in  point  of  fact,  we  are 
about  the  thing — beating  about  Ihe  hush^instead  of  Ui 
the  problem  as  one  which  can  only  be  solved  by  expcrimoil. 
To  leach  method,  you  must  know  your  subject ;  one  man  anM 
know  many  suhjecls.  Of  course  there  are  quite  a  mimber  of 
good  general  rules  to  be  learnt,  but  the  applicalion  of  ihtieiMl 
rest  with  the  specialist  ;  and  the  only  proper  way  of  pra^ 
training  in  method  is  to  teach  lhesul>ject  in  the  way  ilKeauilr 
sirable  that  it  should  Ijc  taught.  The  end  result  of  liiiiiiii{ 
should  lie  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  absolute  humility-o' 
the  feeling  that  no  task  is  so  difficult  as  that  of  teaching pmpol)'. 
no  career  in  which  finality  is  mote  impossible  lo  atuin  ">. 
no  career  which  offers  greater  opportunity  for  perpetusl  idf- 
improvement.  The  effect  of  the  narrow  and  unimagiuU" 
system  in  vogue  to-day  is  lo  send  forth  a  set  of  young  petilW 
who  arrogantly  consider  ihal  they  are  "  trained"  ;  if  they  »o«M 
only  ihink  of  the  amount  of  preparation  involved  in  trainlotWl 
athletic  competitions,  or  in  training  race-horses  even,  they  »"«l'i 
entertain  more  modest  views  and  be  aware  that  they  have  eveij- 
thing  to  learn  when  ihey  commence  their  work.  The  Btek- 
messcrs  reign  supreme  in  our  training  colleges  of  lo-day;  li«f 
must  be  got  rid  of,  and  true  modest  experts  introduced  in  lh<" 
place.  The  lest  of  efficiency  must  be  a  real  one,  not  that  of  i 
mere  final  examination.  The  inspectors  must  see  toil  that  Ik 
instruction  is  given  always  with  a  view  to  the  fact  that  tr* 
students  are  to  become  teachers,  which  at  present  seems  lo  ^ 
Ihe  last  consideration  borne  in  mind.  Every  effort  must  beiM^t 
lo  secure  a  higher  class  of  student  for  the  training  college? .  i  '■" 
secondary  training  miisl  be  insisted  on.  A  narrow  sp"' 
trades  unionism  pervades  the  primary  -  school  system  »I  '^ 
present  time,  and  school  boards  and  managers  of  pupil  leachcn 
ccniies  make  no  effort  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
teachers. 

My  receipt  lor  a  training  college  would  be  :  Develop  thi 
power  and   individuality  ;  develop  imagination.     Teach 
ever  will  do  this  most  effectively,  and   let   special   tubjKU 
studied  in  the  way  that  may  liest  be  followed  in  teaching  tl 
subsequently. 

It  is  10  Ihe  lasting  shame  of  our  stale  organisation  and  of 
school  boards  that  so  little  has  been  done  to  provide  coi 
teachers. 

The  future  rests  with  the  universities  ;  but  to  save  the 
the  universities  must  be  practical,  and  broader  concepliooi 
prevail   in  them.     A  course  of  training  which  will  gi«e 
culture  must  be  insisted  on.       The  universities  have  W 
shown  a  disposition — lo  use  a  vulgarism — to  throw  ihcmsd' 
the  heads  of  the  military  authorities,  and  to  make  speeiil 
vision   for  the  training  of  military  students.      It  is  mudl 
their  office  to  train  teachers.      Why  should  not  Ihe  exaiapfc 
band  in  the  engineering  school  at  Cambridge  be  followed? 
should  not  a  special  Iripos  beestablishe<l  for  teacheis  in 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  problem. 

But  I  must  now  bring  this  address  to  a  conclusion, 
only  apology  that  I  can  offer  for  its  length  is  that  having 
over  thirty  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  being  piolo* 
impressed  by  the  serious  character  of  the  outlook,  the  opp 
nily  lieing  given  me,  I  felt  tbati  OS  the  walrus  nid  to 
carpenter — 
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The  lime  has  come    .    .    . 

To  talk  of  many  ihinp*  : 

Of  »hoes,  and  ship«,  nnd  sealus-waxi 

Of  cabbages,  and  king^, 

And  wby  ibe  »ca  u  boiling  hot. 

And  wbethei  pigs  have  wings. 

("Alice  ihrough  tbe  Looking-glau.") 

t  lUt  of  subjects  is  no   more  varied  and  disconnected — 
>bleins  set  no  deeper — ihaii  those  to  which  we  must  give 

Etion  in  dealing  with  education  ;  and  the  sooner  the  fate 
iters  is  that  of  our  present  educational  "  system  "  the 
Having  shown  by  this  quoialion  that  I  am  not  anabso- 
ern,  but  have  some  knowledge  of  the  classics,  let  me 
say,  in  the  words  of  another  poet — of  him  who  on  various 
josgave  utterance  to  much  wisdom  at  the  brealifast  table — 
[don't  want  you  to  belice  anything  I  say,  I  only  want 
r  to  see  what  makes  me  believe  it." 


)RTOF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 
!:OMM!TTEE  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF 
MATHEMATICS.' 

itting  their  present  report,  the  Committee  desire 
out  that  this  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Association  has  atlempled  to  deal  with  the  teaching 
ntary  mathematics.  About  thirty  years  ago,  a  similar 
appointed  to  consider  a  part  of  the  subject,  viz., 
possibility  of  improving  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
Diary  geometry  "  ;  and  two  reports  were  presented,  one  at 
idford  meeting  in  1873  (see  the  Report  volume  for  that 
I  459),  the  other  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  in  1S76  (see  the 
Tolume  for  that  year,  p.  8). 

Iwo  reports  advert  to  some  of  the  difficulties  that  obstruct 
ements  in  the  teaching  of  geometry.  One  of  these  is 
lo  be  "  the  necessity  of  one  fixed  and  definite  standard 
imination  purposes";  apparently,  it  was  assumed  that 
ed  and  definite  standard  should  not  merely  he  required 
I  candidates  in  any  one  examination,  but  also  be  ap)ilied 
Kaminations  throughout  the  country.  In  order  to  secure 
Iformity  thus  postulated,  the  Committee,  thinking  that 
l-book  had  been  produced  fit  to  succeed  Euclid  in  the 
I  of  authority,  and  deeming  it  improbable  that  such 
;  could  l>e  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  selected  in- 
lis,  suggested  the  publication  of  an  aulhorised  syllabus. 
I  second  report,  they  discussed  the  merits  of  a  particular 
( — that  of  the  Asssociation  for  the  Improvement  of 
(rical  Teaching  ;  but,  in  spite  of  such  commendation 
then  expressed,  the  syllabus  has  not  been  generally 
L 

uill  true  that  (in  the  words  of  tbe  former  Committee) 

hi>  country  at  present  teaching  is  guided  largely  by  the  re- 

Deols   of    examinations."     For  some    time    to   come,  the 

of  the  country  is  not  unlikely  to  allow  examinations  to 

t  least  a  partial  domination  over  teachirii;  in    schools, 

lingly,    if   the    teaching   is    to  be  improved,  it  seems  to 

liminarjr  requisite  that  examinations  should  be  modi- 


t  before  the  Educational  Section  of  the  Araociation  at  Belfanl  on 
lalh.  The  Committee  w.-u  ap(K>inted  10  report  upon  improve. 
at  might  t>e  effecied  in  the  teachinit  of  ntaihematio>,  in  tbe  tint 
itn  the  teaching  of  eleir.cfUary  mathematics,  and  upon  such  means 
htr<k  likely  to  ciTcct  such  improvements.  The  menib«rs  of  the  Com- 
PfoC  Chr>-»i.il.  Mr.  W.  D.  Eggar,  Mr.  H.  W.  Evu,  prof.  Kor- 
airman),  Prof.  Gihton,  Dr.  Gladstone,  Prof.  (Jreenhill,  Prof.  R.  A. 
rjr.  Prof.  Heiirict,  Prof.  Hud<K>n,  Dr.  Larmor,  Prof.  A.  Lodge,  Prin. 
X  Lodffe,  Prof  Ix<ve,  Major  MacMahon,  Prof.  Minchin,  Prof.  Perry 
mn).  Principal  Rllcker,  Mr.  Robert  Kiusell,  and  Prof.  S.  P.  Thamp- 
ne  rcpon  wm«  drawn  up  by  the  Chairman. 


fied  ;  and,  where  it  is  possible,  these  modifications  in  the 
examinations  should  leave  greater  freedom  to  the  teacher,  and 
give  him  more  assistance  than  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  in  this  country 
whereby,  in  such  matters  as  teaching  and  examination,  the 
changes  adopted  are  only  gradually  effected,  and  progrenj 
comes  only  by  slow  degrees.  Accordingly,  the  general  re- 
commendations submitted  in  this  report  are  such  that  they  can 
be  introduced  easily  and  without  any  great  alteration  of  the 
best  present  practice.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  the 
recommendations,  if  adopted,  will  constitute  merely  the  first 
stage  in  a  gradual  improvement  both  of  leaching  and  of  ex- 
aminations. For  the  most  part,  only  broad  lines  of  change  are 
suggested :  this  has  been  done  in  order  to  leave  as  much 
freedom  as  possible  to  teachers  for  the  development  of  their 
methods  in  the  light  of  their  experience. 

Ib  Uniformity  Imperative  7 

The  Committee  do  not  consider  that  a  single  method  of 
teaching  niathemalics  should  be  imposed  uniformly  upon  all 
classes  of  students  ;  for  the  only  variations  then  possible  would 
be  limited  by  Ibe  individuality  of  the  teacher.  In  their  opinion, 
diffeient  melbods  may  be  adopted  for  various  classes  of  students, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  students;  and  corresponding 
types  of  examination  should  be  used. 

It  is  generally,  if  not  universally,  conceded  that  a  proper 
training  in  mathematics  is  an  imporlani  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  value  of  the  training  depends  upon  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  aims  of  the  itiatbetnaticil  subjects  chosen,  upon  Ibe 
grasp  of  the  fundamental  notions  involved,  and  upon  the  atten- 
tion paid  10  the  logical  sequence  of  the  arguments.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  freely  claimed  that,  in  the  training  of  students 
for  technical  aims  such  as  the  profession  of  engineering,  a 
knowledge  of  results  and  a  facility  in  using  them  are  more 
important  than  familiarity  with  the  mathematical  processes  by 
which  the  results  are  established  with  rigid  precision.  This 
divergence  of  needs  belongs,  however,  to  a  later  stage  in  the 
training  of  students.  In  the  earliest  stages,  when  the  elements 
of  mathematics  are  being  acquired,  the  processes  adopted 
can  be  substantially  the  same  for  all  students  ;  and  many  of 
the  following  recommendations  are  directed  towards  the  im- 
provement of  those  processes. 

Teaching  of  Praotioai  Geometry. 

The  former  Committee  recommended  (and  the  present  Com- 
mittee desire  to  emphasise  the  recommendation)  that  the  teach- 
ing of  demonstrative  geometry  should  be  preceded  by  the 
teaching  of  practical  and  experimental  geometry,  together  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  accurate  drawing  and  measurement. 
This  practice  should  be  adopted,  whether  Euclid  be  retained,  or 
be  replaced  by  some  authorised  text-b(X>k  or  syllabus,  or  if  no 
authority  for  demonstrative  geometry  be  retained. 

Simple  instruments  and  experimental  metho<Is  should  be 
employed  exclusively  in  the  earliest  stages,  until  the  learner  has 
becotne  familiarised  with  some  of  the  notions  of  geometry  and 
some  of  the  propcilies  of  geometrical  figures,  plane  and  solid. 
Easy  deductive  reasoning  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  thereafter  the  two  processes  should  be  employed 
side  by  side,  because  practical  geometry  can  be  made  an 
illuminating  and  Interesting  supplement  to  the  reaiioncd  results 
obtained  in  demonstrative  geometry.  It  is  desirable  thai  the 
range  of  the  practical  course  and  the  experimcnial  methods 
adopted  should  be  left  in  large  measure  to  the  ju  lament  of  the 
teacher ;  and  two  schedules  of  suggestions,  inleude  I  for  different 
classes  of  stuiieiils,  have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee 
by  Mr.  Eggar  and  Profesisor  Perry  respectively,  and  are  added 
as  an  appendix  to  thii  Report. 
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Bbonld  there  be  k  Single  Aathority  in  Geometry  7 

In  llie  opinion  of  llie  Committee,  it  is  not  necessary  that  one 
(and  only  one)  text-book  should  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  authorily  in  demonstrative  geometry  ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  only  a  single  syllabus  in  control  of  all 
examinaiions.  Each  large  examining  body  might  propound  its 
own  syllabus,  in  Ihe  construction  of  which  regard  would  be  paid 
to  the  average  requirements  of  the  examinees. 

Thus  an  examining  body  might  retain  Euclid  to  Ihe  extent  of 
requiting  his  logical  order.  But  when  the  retention  of  that 
order  is  enforced,  it  is  undesirable  that  Euclid's  method  of 
treatment  should  always  be  adopted  ;  thus  the  use  of  hypotheiical 
constructions  should  be  permitted.  It  is  equal'.y  undesirable  to 
insist  upon  Euclid's  order  in  the  subject- matter  ;  thus  a  large 
part  of  the  contents  of  Books  III.  and  IV.  could  be  studied 
before  the  student  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  greater  part 
of  Book  II. 

In  every  case,  the  details  of  any  syllabus  should  not  be  made 
too  piecise.  It  is  preferable  to  leave  as  much  freedom  as 
possible,  consistenlly  with  the  range  to  be  covered  ;  for  in  that 
way  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  can  have  its  must  useful 
scope.  It  is  the  competent  teacher,  not  the  examining  body, 
who  can  best  find  out  what  sequence  is  most  suited  education- 
ally to  the  particular  class  that  has  to  be  taught. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  some  Ceniral  Board  might 
be  instituted  to  exercise  control  over  the  modifications  made 
from  lime  to  time  in  every  syllabus  issued  by  an  examining 
body.  Ii  is  not  inconceivable  that  such  a  Board  might  prove 
useful  in  helping  to  avoid  the  logical  chaos  occasionally  charac- 
teristic of  the  subject  known  as  Geometrical  Conies.  But  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  authority  of  any  such  Central 
Board  would  be  generally  recognised. 

Opinions  diCTer  as  to  whether  arithmetical  notions  should 
be  introduced  into  demonstrative  geometry,  and  whether  alge- 
braic meihods  should  be  used  as  substitutes  for  some  of  the 
cumbrous  formr.l  proofs  of  propositions  such  as  those  in  Euclid's 
\Second  Book  :  for  opinions  differ  as  to  the  value  of  strictly 
demonstrative  geometry,  bolh  for  training  and  for  knowledge. 
Those  teachers  who  do  not  regard  algebraic  meihods  as  proper 
substitutes  for  geometrical  methods  might  still  use  them,  as  well 
as  arilhineiical  notions,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  proposi- 
tion or  explaining  its  wider  significance.  It  is  ihe  general 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  some  association  of  arithmetic 
and  algebra  with  geometry  is  desirable  in  all  cases  where  this 
may  be  found  possible ;  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  practised 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  individual  temperament  of  the 
teacher. 

Every  method  of  teaching  demonstrative  geometry  has  to 
Yace  the  difBcultles  inevitably  associated  with  any  complete  and 
.rigorous  theory  of  proportion.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
not  merely  is  Euclid's  docirine  of  proportion  unsuitcd  for  inclu- 
sion in  elementary  woik,  but  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  may 
be  called  university  subjects.  The  Oimmitlee  consider  that  the 
iitiiion  of  proportion  to  be  adopted  in  a  school  course  should  be 
based  upon  a  combination  of  algebraical  processies  with  the 
methods  of  practical  geometry. 

Ezamlnatloni  In  Geometry. 

As  regards  examinations  in  geometry,  the  Committee  con- 
aider  that  substantial  changes  in  much  of  the  present  practice 
are  detlrable.  In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  branches  of 
malheinalics,  and  especially  in  geometry,  the  examination  ought 
lo  be  arranged  so  that  no  candidate  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  unless  he  gives  evidence  of  some  power  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions not  included  in  the  text-book  adopted.  Such  questions 
oijebt   comprise   riders    of   the   customary   type,   aiithmetical 


and  algebraical  illustrations  and  «erificalioiu,  and  praeK.^ 
examples  in  accurate  drawing  and  measurement.  The  O-^jg 
mitiee  consider  the  latter  of  particular  importance  whea  ,^ 
range  is  of  an  elementary  chaiacler ;  some  influence  wkl]  f^ 
exercised  upon  the  leaching,  and  some  recognition  wijj  j^ 
given  to  the  course  of  practical  geometry  that  should  be  purncrf 
in  the  earlier  stages. 

Arlthmetie  and  Algebra. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  proceaes  tod  a- 
planations  belonging  lo  the  early  stages  of  these  subjects,  oa 
slant  appeal  should  be  made  to  concrete  illustrations. 

In  regard  lo  arithmetic,  the  Committee  desire  to  point  M, 
what  has  been  pointed  out  so  often  before,  that,  if  ihe  dedml 
system  of  weights  and  measures  were  adopted  in  this  coiinlrf,  i 
vast  amount  of  what  is  now  the  subject-matter  ol  teaching  uul 
of  examination  could  be  omitted  as  being  then  useless  lor  uif 
purpose.  The  economy  in  time,  and  the  advantage  in  paim  <^ 
simplification,  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Bulsiiciit 
change  does  not  seem  likely  lo  be  adopted  at  present :  ind  tt« 
Committee  confine  themselves  to  making  certain  suggeJtkw 
affecting  the  present  practice.  They  desire,  however,  lo  up  I 
thai  teachers  and  examiners  alike  should  deal  with  only  tiioK  1 
tables  of  weights  and  measures  which  are  the  simplest  tod  of 
most  frequent  practical  use. 

In    f'<rmal  arilhmetic,  the  elaborate   manipulation  ol  «iilgit| 
fractions  should  be  avoided,  both  in  leaching  and  in  eianiins-1 
tions ;   too  many  of  the  questions  that  appear  in  extmim 
papers  are   tests   rather  of  mechanical    facility   than   of  ekit^ 
thinking  or  of  knowledge.     The  ideas  of  ratio  and  prop 
.should  be  developed  concurrently  with  the  use  of  vulgar  I 
tions.     Decimals  should  be  introduced  at  an  early  stage,  i 
after  the   notion  of  fractions  has  been    grasped.     Mcthodl 
calculation,  accurate  only  lo  specified  significant  figures,  slid, 
particular,  the  practice  of  contracted  methods,  should  be  < 
couraged.     The   use   of  tables   of  simple  functions  should 
begun  as  soon  as  the  student  is  capable  of  understanding  I 
general  nature  of  the  functions  tabulated  ;  for  example,  ihe  i 
of  logarilbins  in  numerical  calculation  may  be  begun  as  loaai 
the  fundamental  law  of  indices  is  known. 

In  regard  to  the  early  stages  of  algebra,  the  modifictli<] 
(both  in  teaching  and  in  the  examinations)  which  are  dec o 
desirable  by  the  Committee  are  of  a  general  character. 

At  first,  the  formula:  should  be  built  on  a  purely  arilboctjci 
foundation,  and  their  significance  would  often  be  exhibited  I 
showing  how  they  include  whole  classes  of  arithmetical  resall 
Throughout  the  early  stages,  formuke  and  results  should  I 
quenily  be  tested  by  arithmetical  applications.     The  arilhoiel 
cal   basis  of  algebra  could   be  illustrated  for  beginners  by  iki 
frequent  use  of  graphs  ;  and  the  practice  of  graphical  pr< 
in  such  cases  can  give  a  significance  to  algebraical  forroulzllK 
would  not  otherwise  be  obtained  easily  in  early  stages  of  1^ 
subject. 

In  passing  to  new  ideas,  only  the  simplest  instances  shonMt 
used  at  first,  frequent  reference  still  being  made  to  aiitbaieli 
illustrations.     Advance  should  be  made  by  means  of  tssM* 
development,   avoiding  the    useless    complications    of 
formal  difficulties  which  serve  no  other  purpose  ihao  thai  < 
puzzling  candidates  in   examinations.       Many    of  the  artifiOM 
combinations  of  difiiculties  could  be  omitted  entirely;  thtdil^ 
cuS!>ion  of  such  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  postponed  Inn 
(lie  earlier  stages.     Teachers  and  examiners  alike  should  ara 
matter.^  such  as  curious  combinations  of  brackets :  extiavtgan 
complicated  algebraic  expressions,  particularly  fractions  ; 
lutions  of  elaborate  expressions  into  factors;  artiticially  diSc 
combinations  of  indices  ;    ingeniously  manipulated    cquatiu 
and  the  like.    They  have  do  inliinsic  value  or  impoitaaee  ;  ill 


i(ual  rivalry  between  some  writers  of  text-books  and 
oers  that  is  responsible  for  the  consideration  which 
needed  to  sach  topics. 

Qenep&l  Remark*. 

I  simplificalion  eilhet  on  these  or  on  similar  lines  be 
vticularly  if  graphical  melhods  are  freely  used,  it  will 
Ksible  to  introduce,  quite  naturally  and  much  earlier 
■  the  case,  some  of  the  leading  ideas  in  a  few  subjects 
•  are  regarded  as  more  advanced.  Thus  the  founda- 
;onomeiry  can  be  laid  in  connection  with  the  practi- 
•y  of  the  suliject-raaller  of  the  Sixth  BjoW  of  Euclid. 
I  idea  of  co-ordinate  geometry  can  be  made  familiar 
rf  graphs  ;  and  many  of  the-  notions  underlying  the 
the  infinitesimal  calculus  can  similarly  be  given  to 
•ly  youthful  students  long  before  the  formal  study  of 
lis  begun. 

I  APPENDl.V. 

gested  Schedulei  of  Experimental  Geometry. 

f  tubmitted  by  Mr.  Eggar,  chitfly  Geomitrical,  oh 
Euclidean  Lirui.) 

measurements  of  lines,  angles,  areas,  and  (if  pos- 
ne»,  should  precede  any  formal  definiiions.  The 
iggestions  are  intended  for  the  earliest  stages. 
tits. — Hard  pencil,  compasses,  dividers,  straight 
lated  in  inches  and  tenths,  and  in  centimelres  and 
;  protractor,  (if  reclangular,  its  connection  with  the 

the  circle  should  be  carefully  pointed  out) ;  set- 
5°  and  60") ;  notebook  of  squared  paper ;  tracing 
sors  and  loose  paper  for  cutting  out  and  folding. 
X>nant  that  careful  draughtsmanship  and  the  use  of 
Ijttsted  instruments  should  be  insisted  on.  All  con- 
ihould  be  drawn  in  fine  pencil  lines.  Inaccurate 
lork  done  with  soft  or  blunt  pencils,  should  receive 
(edit. 

, — Test  of  a  straight  line  ;  intersection  of  two  lines  ; 
:  definition)  of  a  point  ;  measurement  of  a  lenglh  ; 
of  the  second  place  of  decimals  of  inches  or  centi- 
c  of  set-squares  for  drawing  parallel  tines  ;  construc- 
easurement  of  angles  from  0°  to  360°  by  the  use  of  a 
1  limits  of  error  in  setting  off  angles ;  lest  of  a  right 
It  for  accuracy  of  set-squares;  their  use  in  drawing 
jars. 

•ring  of  parallels  and  perpendiculars  by  Iht  aid  of 
I  the  bisection  of  angles  and  straight  lines  ;  construc- 
tngles  from  given  dimensions ;  the  fundamental  pro- 
triangles  verified  and  illustrated  by  drawing  ;  similar 
Ibe  division  of  h'nes  into  equal  parts  and  into  p.irts 
iToportion  ;  test  of  equality  of  angles  by  the  super- 
the  angles  of  similar  (not  equal)  triangles  by  means 
»per. 

Krnction  of  rectangles,  parallelograms,  and  quadti- 
om  adequate  data ;  notion  of  a  tangent  line  ;  con- 
<f  tangents  to  circles,  using  drawing-ofiSce  methods ; 

locus  ;  construction  of  circles  satisfying  given  condi- 
fjcalion  of  the  properties  of  ciielcs. 
Inent  of  area ;  use  of  squared  paper ;  area  of  an  ir- 
Ire  found  by  counting  the  number  of  squares. 
ons  of  propositions  relating  to  the  areas  of  squares, 

parallelograms,  and  triangles.  Calculation  of  these 
ipven  dimensions  (e-g.t  base  and  altitude),  and  verifi- 
quared  paper. 

ph  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  determined  ex- 
(y  {f^g.,  by  rolling  a  coin  with  an  ink  mark  on  il.s 


rim  down  an  inclined  sheet  of  paper,  or  by  wrapping  a  strip  of 
paper  tightly  round  a  cylinder,  pricking  the  paper  where  it 
overlaps,  unwrapping  and  measuring  the  distance  between 
the  two  marks)  ;  the  area  of  a  circle  determined  by  squared 
paper. 

The  area  of  a  rectangular  sheet  of  paper  can  be  calculated 
from  measurements  in  inches  and  in  centimetres,  and  hence  the 
number  of  square  centimetres  in  a  square  inch  can  be  obtained 
by  di\-ision.  To  how  many  places  of  decimals  may  the  result  be 
regarded  as  accurate  f 

Construction  of  paper  models  of  solids  to  illustrate  the  notions 
of  surface  and  volume. 

Measurement  of  volume  should  be  illustrated  by  cubical  bricks. 
Cubes  uf  one  inch  and  one  centimetre  can  be  obtained  cheaply. 
Volumes  of  reclangular  solids,  prisms,  cylinders,  and  cones, 
should  be  measured  where  possible,  and  the  results  verified  by 
displacement  of  water  if  access  to  a  physics  laboratory  is  to  be 
had.  Measurements  of  area  and  volume  form  a  useful  introduc- 
tion to  the  notion  of  an  algebraic  formula. 

As  a  pupil  advances  in  elementary  algebra,  geometrical  illus- 
trations may  be  employed  with  advantage,  e.g.,  the  verification 
with  squared  paper  of  the  formulae  corresponding  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid,  Book  II.,  graphs,  the  solution  of  quadratic 
equations  with  ruler  and  compasses. 

(ScMeiHc  sHbmilleJ  by  Pro/esstr  Perry  :  this  uheme  is  inUMdeJ 
to  ancompany  a  Courstof  Aritkmttic^  Algtbra,  and  Exferi- 
menial  Science.) 

Practice  in  decimals,  using  scales  for  measuring  such  dis. 
lances  as  3'22  inches,  or  12'5  centimetres. 

Contracted  and  approximate  methods  of  multiplying  and 
dividing  numbers ;  using  rough  checks  in  arithmelical  work  ; 
evaluating  formulx. 

AJensuralion. — Testing  experimentally  the  rule  for  the  length 
of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  using  strings  or  a  tape  measure 
round  cylinders,  or  by  rolling  a  disc  or  sphere,  or  in  other  ways  ; 
inventing  methods  of  measaiing  approximately  the  lengths  of 
curves  ;  testing  the  rules  for  the  areas  of  a  triangle,  rectangle, 
parallelogram,  circle,  ellipse,  surface  of  cylinder,  surface  of 
cone,  &c.,  using  scales  and  squared  paper  ;  propositions  in 
Euclid  relating  to  areas  tested  by  squared  paper,  also  by  aritb- 
nieiical  work  on  actual  measurements  ;  the  determination  of  the 
areas  of  an  irregular  plane  figure  (l)  by  using  Simpson's  or 
other  well-known  rules  for  the  case  where  a  number  of  equi- 
distant ordinates  or  widths  arc  given  ;  (2)  by  the  use  of  squared 
paper  when  equidistant  ordinates  are  not  given,  finding  such 
ordinates  ;  (3)  weighing  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  comparing 
with  the  weight  of  a  square  piece ;  (4)  counting  squares  on 
squared  paper  to  verify  rules.  Rules  for  volumes  of  prisms, 
cylinders,  cones,  spheres,  and  rings,  verified  by  actual  experi- 
ment ;  lor  example,  by  filling  vessels  with  water,  or  by  weigh- 
ing objects  of  these  shapes  made  of  material  of  known  density, 
or  by  allowing  such  objects  to  cause  water  to  overflow  from  a 
vesseL 

The  determination  of  the  volume  of  an  irregular  solid  by 
each  of  the  three  methods  for  an  irregular  area,  the  process 
being  first  to  obtain  an  irregular  plane  figure  in  which  the 
varying  ordinates  or  widths  represent  the  varying  cross- 
sections  of  the  solid ;  volumes  of  frusta  of  pyramids  and 
cones  ;  computation  of  weights  from  volumes  when  densities 
are  given. 

Statin|{  a  mensuration  rule  as  an  algebraic  formula.  In  such 
a  formula  any  one  of  the  quantities  may  be  the  unknown  one, 
the  others  t>cing  known.  Numerical  exercises  in  mensuration. 
The  experimental  work  in  this  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  in 
connection  with  practice  in  weighing  and  measuring  generally, 
finding  specific  gravities,  illustrations  of  the  principle  uf  Archi- 
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medes,  the  disptaceroent  of  floating  bodies,  and  other  ete- 
mentary  scientific  work.  A  good  teacher  will  not  overdo 
this  experimental  wurk  ;  he  will  preserve  a  proper  balance 
lietween  experimental  work,  didactic  teaching,  and  numeiical 
exercise  work. 

U)t  of  squared  paptr. — The  a'se  of  squared  paper  by  merchants 
and  others  to  show  at  a  glance  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  of 
temperature,  of  the  tide,  &c.  The  use  of  squared  paper  should 
be  illustrated  by  the  working  of  many  kinds  of  exercises,  but  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  general  idea  uaderlying 
ibem  all.     The  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Plotting  of  statistics  of  any  kind  whatsoever  of  general  or 
special  interest  ;  what  such  curves  teach  ;  rates  of  inciease. 

Inlerpolation,  or  the  finding  of  probable  intermediate  values  ; 
probable  errors  of  observation  ;  forming  complete  price  lists  by 
manufacturers ;  finding  an  average  \-alue  ;  areas  and  volumes  as 
explained  above. 

The  plotting  of  simple  graphs  ;  detcrminiilion  of  maximum 
and  minimum  values ;  the  solution  of  equations.  Very  clear 
notions  of  what  we  mean  by  the  roots  of  equations  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  squared  paper. 

Determination  of  laws  which  exist  between  observed  quanti- 
ties, especially  of  linear  laws. 

Corrections  for  errors  of  observation  when  the  plotted  quan- 
tities are  the  results  of  experiment. 

Gtomctry.—K  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  straight  lines, 
parallel  lines,  right  angles,  and  angles  of  30",  45°,  and  60", 
obtained  by  using  and  testing  straight-edges  and  squares ; 
dividing  lines  into  parts  in  given  proportions,  and  other  experi- 
mental illustrations  of  the  Sixth  Di.>ok  of  Euclid  ;  the  definitions 
of  ihe  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  of  an  angle,  and  the  detemina- 
lion  of  theii  values  by  graphical  methods  ;  setting  out  of  angles 
by  means  of  a  protractor,  when  they  are  given  in  degrees  or 
radians,  also  (for  acute  angles)  by  construction  when  the  value 
of  the  sine,  cosine,  or  tangent  is  given  ;  use  of  tables  of  sines, 
cosines,  and  tangents  ;  the  solution  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
by  calculation  and  by  drawing  to  scale  ;  the  construction  of  any 
triangle  from  given  data  ;  determination  of  the  area  of  a  triangle. 
The  more  important  propositions  of  Euclid  may  be  illustrated 
by  actual  drawing.  If  the  proposition  is  about  angles,  these 
may  be  measured  in  degrees  by  means  of  a  protractor,  or  by 
the  use  of  a  table  of  chords  ;  if  it  refers  to  the  equality  of  lines, 
areas,  or  ratios,  lengths  may  be  measured  by  a  decimal  scale, 
and  the  necessary  calculations  made  arithmetically.  This  com- 
bination of  diBwing  and  arithmetical  calculation  may  be  freely 
used  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  a  proposition.  A  good  teacher 
will  occasionally  introduce  demonstrative  proof  as  well  as  mere 
measurement. 

Defining  the  position  of  a  point  in  space  by  its  distances  from 
three  co-ordinate  planes.  What  is  meant  by  the  projection  of  a 
point,  line,  or  a  plane  figure,  on  a  plane  ?  Simple  models  may 
be  constructed  by  the  student  to  illustrate  the  projections  of 
points,  lines,  and  planes. 

The  distinction  between  a  scalar  quantity  and  a  vector 
quantity  ;  addition  and  subtraction  of  vectors  ;  experimental 
illustrations,  such  as  the  verification  by  the  student  himself  of 
the  triangle  and  polygon  of  forces,  using  strings,  pulleys,  and 
weights. 


Slef  by  Sup.  By  S.  C.  Peabody.  iv.  -f  98  pp.  (Ginn.) 
li.  yi. — This  nicely-produced  primer  will  make  learning  to 
read  a  pleasant  task  for  children.  The  coloured  illustrations 
especially  will  be  a  continual  source  of  delight  to  young  beginners. 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  colour  marked  blue  on  page  91  is,  in 
the  copy  before  us,  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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THE     PRELIMINARY     EDUCATION 
THE    ENGINEER.' 

Whbn  >  man  has  become  a  great  engineer,  and  be  is  as^l 

bow  it   happened,  what    hi«    education    has   been,  how  joui^ 
engineers  ought  to  be  trained,  as  a  rule  it  is  a  questiim  that  he  11 
least  able  tu  answer,  and  yet  it  is  a  question  that  he  is  wai 
ready  to  answer,     lie  sees  that  he  lienefiled  greatly  by  om- 
coming  certain  difficulties  in  his  life;  and  forgetting  thalenty 
boy  will  have  difficulties  enough  of  his   own,   forgetting  tlui 
although   a  few  difficulties   may  be  g<x>d  for  discipline 
difficulties  may  be  overwhelming,  forgetting  also  that  he  liii 
is  a  very  exceptional  man,  he  insists  upon  it  that  lliose  diSdll 
which  were  personal  to  himself  ought  to  be  thrown  in  (he 
of  every  boy.     It  often  happens  that  he  is  a  man  who  is 
tomed  to  think  that  early  education  can  only  be  given 
ancient  classics.     lie  forgets  the  dulness,  the  weariness  of 
schooldays.      Whatever    pleasure    he   had   in   youth— pi 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  .\ngla-Saxon  boyini 
infinite  ways  of  escaping  school  drudgery — he  soiuehow  coiutclt' 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  to  learn  classics.     Being  an  excepiioaal 
boy,  he  was  not  altogether  stupefied,  and  did  not  atliigetlier  InK 
his  natural  inclination  to  know  something  of  his  own  languijc. 
and  he  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  he  learnt  English  lhroii{'i 
Latin,  and  that  ancient  classics  are  the  best  mediums  thto«{l> 
which  an  English  boy  can  study  anything.'    The  clevertst  00 
of  our  time  have  been  brought  up  on  the  classics,  and  so  llx 
engineer  who  cannot  even  quote  correctly  a  tag  from  the  Utin 
grammar,  who  never  knew  anything  of  classical  literature,  IdosU 
upon  it  that  a  classical  education  is  essential  for  all  men.    He 
forgets  the  weary  hours  he  spent  getting  off  Euclid,  anil  lix 
relief  it  was  to  escape  from  the  class-room  not  quite  stupefiei. 
and  he  advocates  the  study  of  pure  mathematics  and  al^incl 
dynamics  as  absolutely  necessar>'  for  the  training  of  ih'?  '■ 
every  young  engineer.     I  have  known  the  ordinary  ab. 
system  of  mathematical  study  to  be  advocated  by  engine.' :    > 
because  they  had  passed  through  it  themselves,  had  really  . 
loathe  all  kinds  of  mathematics  higher  than  that  of  the  groc<n» 
housekeeper.     They  said  that    mathematics   bad  trained  iIk" 
minds,  but  they  did  not  need  it  in  their  profession.    There  it  M  . 
profession  which  so  much  requires  a  man  to  have  the  tMtte'  , 
matical  tool  always  ready  for  use  on  all  sorts  of  problems,  llw 
mathematical  habit  of  thought  the  one  most  exercised  bytiin: 
and  yet  these   men  insist  upon  it  that  they  can  gel 
calculations  done  for  them  by  mathematicians  paid  so 
week.     If  they  really  thought  about  what  they  were  sayin(>  * 
would  be  an  expression  of  the  greatest  contempt  for  all  « 
neering  computation  and  knowledge.      He  was  pitchforked 
works  with   no  knowledge   of  mathematics,   or   dynamiOt 
physics,  or  chemistry,  and,  worse  still,  ignorant  of  the  oMi 
of  study  which  a  study  of  these  things  would  have  pi 
into  works  where  there  was  no  man  whose  duty  it  was  ID 
an  apprentice ;   and  because  he,  one  in  a  thousand.  hM 
successful,    he    assures    us    that    this    pitchforking 
absolutely  necessary  for  every  young  engineer.     He  forgets 
the  average   boy  leaves  an    English  school  with   no 
think  for  himself,  with  a  hatred  of  books,  with  less  than 
the  knowledge  which   might  help  him  to  understand  wl 
sees,  and  he  has  leamt  what  is  called  mathemalics  ia 


1  From  an  Addrew  10  tile  Engineering  Section  of  the  BntisK  km 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  delivered  by  Prof,  John  PcfTV 
D..Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.S.,  President  of  the  Section,  at  Belfail,  SepleiaL 
iQoa. 

'  The  very  people  who  tallc  so  much  of  teaming  KpfilKh  thriM^ 
neglect  in  the  mo>t  curious  ways  tt>osc  Platt-Dcut.< !   '  Pw 

Scandinavian,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  ten  timc^  in  ',  lA 

of  what  Ls  becoming  the  speech  of  the  world.     A    .  ->'  ^ 

lowland  Scotch  t 
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I  that  he  hates  the  sight  of  an  algebraic  expression  alt  his 
ef. 

I  not  vrant  to  ipeak  of  boys  in  general.  I  want  only  to 
of  the  boy  who  may  Ijccome  an  engineer,  and  before 
ng  of  his  training  I  want  to  mention  his  essential  natural 
ation — that  he  reftlly  wiihes  to  become  an  engineer.  I 
to  be  a  rule  to  which  there  are  no  exceptions  that  no  boy 
10  anter  a  profession — or  rather,  to  continue  in  a  profession 
1  does  not  love  it.  We  all  know  the  young  man  who  thinks 
ineering  things  during  office  hours  and  never  thinks  of 
Mlside  office  hours.  We  know  how  his  fond  mother  talks 
ion  as  an  engineer  who,  with  a  little  more  family  influence 
rnonal  favour,  and  if  there  was  not  so  much  competition 
profession,  would  do  so  well.  It  ii  true,  family  influence 
erhaps  get  such  a  man  a  better  position,  but  he  will  never 
engineer.  He  is  not  even  tit  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
r  of  water  to  engineers.  Love  for  his  profession  keeps  a 
live  to  its  interests  all  his  time,  although,  of  course,  it  does 
event  his  taking  an  interest  in  all  sorts  of  other  things  as 
but  it  is  only  a  professioiuil  problem  that  warms  him 
h  with  enthusiasm.  [  think  we  may  assume  that  there 
yet  was  an  engineer  worth  his  salt  who  was  not  fond  of 
ering,  and  10  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  education  of  the 
man  who  is  likely  to  be  fond  of  engineering. 
»  are  we  to  delect  this  fondness  in  a  boy?  I  think  that  if 
Brral  education  of  all  boys  were  of  the  rational  kind  which 
I  presently  describe,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty ; 
I  the  present  academic  want  of  system  is  Hkely  to  continue 
>me  time,  it  is  well  to  consider  things  as  they  are. 
ces  must  be  made,  and  the  parent  who  tries  durin;;  the 
icars  of  his  offspring  to  find  out  by  crafty  suggestion  what 
I*  son  is  likely  to  wish  to  follow  will  just  as  probably  do 
r  commission  as  the  utterly  careless  parent  is  likely  (o  do 
r  omission.  He  is  like  the  botanical  enthusiast  who  digs 
nts  to  see  how  they  are  getting  on.  But  in  my  experience 
iglo-Saxon  boy  can  stand  a  very  great  deal  of  mismanage- 
•rilhout  permanent  hurt,  and  it  can  do  no  kind  of  boy  any 
reat  harm  to  try  him  on  engineering  for  a  while.  Even 
.  Stevenson,  whose  father  seems  to  have  been  very 
ent  indeed  in  trying  to  make  an  engineer  of  him  against 
tt,  does  not  seem,  to  a  Philistine  like  myself,  to  have  been 
hurt  as  a  literary  man  through  his  attendance  on  Flecming 
is'  course  at  Edinburgh — on  the  contrary,  indeed.  It  may 
ijadice,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  there  is  no  great  public 
I  of  whom  I  have  ever  read  who  would  not  have  benetited 
•  early  training  which  is  suitable  fur  an  engineer.  I  am 
o  see  that  Mr.  Wells,  whose  literary  fame,  great  as  it  is,  is 
a  the  increase,  distinguishes  the  salt  of  the  earth,  or 
{fi  of  society,  from  the  degraded,  useless,  luxurious, 
Ke-Ioving  people  doomed  to  the  abyss,  by  their  having  had 
Hiiing  of  engineers  and  by  their  possessing  the  engineer's 
ids  of  thinking, 

nay  be  that  there  are  some  boys  of  great  genius  to  whom 
^lical  science  or  application  of  science  is  hateful.  I  have 
told  that  this  is  so,  and  if  so  I  still  think  that  only  gross 
UUgement  of  a  youthful  nature  can  have  produced  such 
Btion.  For  such  curious  persons  engineering  experience  is, 
larse,  quite  unjmitable.  I  call  them  "  curious "  because 
child's  education  in  very  early  years  is  one  in  the  methods 
t  study  of  physical  science  ;  it  is  Nature's  own  method  of 
ng,  which  proceeds  successfully  until  it  is  interfered  with 
Doraot  teachers  who  check  all  power  of  observation  and 
■tural  desire  of  every  boy  to  6nd  out  things  for  himiielf. 

^is  a  question,  he  is  snubbed  ;  if  he  observes  Nature  as  a 
udent,  he  is  said  to  be  lazy  and  a  dunce,  and  is  punished 
log  neglectful  of  schotil  work.  Unprovided  with  apparatus, 
l^x  expeiitneais  io  his  own  way,  and  be  is  said  to  be 

no.  46,  Vol. 
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destructive  and  full  of  mischief.  But  however  much  we  try  to 
make  the  wild  ass  submit  to  bonds  and  the  unicorn  to  abide  by 
the  crib,  however  bullied  and  beaten  into  the  average  schoolboy 
type,  I  cannot  imagine  any  healthy  boy  suffering  afterwards  by 
part  of  a  course  of  study  suitable  for  engineers,  for  all  such 
study  must  follow  Nature's  own  system  of  observation  and 
experiment.  Well,  whether  or  not  a  mistake  has  been  made,  I 
shall  assume  the  boy  to  be  likely  to  love  engineering,  and  we 
have  to  consider  how  he  ought  In  be  prepareil  for  his  profession, 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  usually  care  only  to  speak 
of  the  average  boy,  the  boy  usually  said  to  be  stupid,  ninety-live 
per  cent,  of  all  boys.  Of  the  boy  said  to  be  exceptionally  clever 
I  need  not  speak  much.  Even  if  he  is  pitchforked  into  works 
immediately  on  leaving  a  bad  school,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
he  chooses  his  own  course  of  study  and  follows  it,  whatever 
course  may  have  been  laid  down  for  him  by  others. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  state  plainly  my  views  as  to  what 
general  education  is  best  for  the  average  English  boy.  The 
public  .schools  of  England  teach  English  through  Latin,  a  sur- 
vival of  the  time  when  only  special  boys  were  taught  at  all,  and 
when  there  was  only  one  language  in  which  people  wrote.  Now 
the  average  l>oy  is  also  taught  Latin,  and  when  he  leaves  school 
for  the  army,  or  any  other  purauit  open  to  average  boys,  he  can- 
not write  a  letter,  he  cannot  construct  a  grammatical  sentence, 
be  cannot  describe  anything  he  has  seen.  The  public-school 
curriculum  is  always  growing,  and  it  is  never  subtracted  from  or 
rearranged.  There  is  one  subject  which  ordinary  schoolmasters 
can  teach  well — Latin.'  The  other  usual  nine  subjects  have 
gradually  been  added  to  the  curriculum  far  examination  pur- 
poses :  they  are  taught  in  water-tight  compaitments — or,  rather, 
they  are  only  crammed,  and  not  taught  at  all.  Our  .school 
system  resembles  the  ordinary  type  of  old-established  works, 
where  gradual  accretion  has  produced  a  higgledy-piggledy  set  of 
shops  which  one  looks  at  with  stupefaction,  lor  it  is  impossible 
to  get  business  done  in  them  well  and  promptly,  and  yet  it 
seems  impossible  to  start  a  reform  anywhere.  What  is  wanted 
is  an  earthquake  or  a  fire — a  good  fire — to  destroy  the  whole 
works  and  enable  the  business  to  be  reconstructed  on  a  consistent 
and  simple  plan.  And  for  much  the  same  reason  oar  whole 
public-school  system  ought  to  be  "  scrapped."  What  we  want 
to  see  is  that  a  boy  of  fifteen  shall  be  fond  of  reading,  shall  be 
able  to  compute,  and  shall  have  some  knowledge  of  natural 
science  ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  that  he  shall  have  had 
mental  training  in  the  study  of  his  own  language,  in  the  experi- 
mental study  of  mathematics,  and  in  the  methods  of  the  student 


t  Only  one  subject— Latin — t*  really  educational  in  our  schools.  1  do 
not  mexn  that  the  average  twy  re^ids  any  L^tin  aothor  after  he  leaves 
school,  or  knows  any  Latin  at  all  ten  year%  after  be  leaves  lichooL  I  do 
not  mean  that  hU  Latin  hel(»  him  even  sliKhtly  in  learning  any  modern 
language,  for  be  is  alwav*!*  found  to  be  ludicrously  ignorant  of  French  or 
German,  even  after  an  elaborate  course  of  instruction  in  the&e  language*. 
I  do  not  meiui  that  his  Latin  helps  him  in  stuJ>-ing  English,  for  he  cao 
hardly  write  a  sentence  without  error.  I  do  nol  mean  that  it  makes  him 
foiKJ  of  literature,  for  of  ancient  literature  or  history  he  never  has  any 
knowledge  except  that  Cjcaar  wrote  a  book  for  the  third  form,  and  on 
Knalish  literature  his  mind  is  a  blank.  But  I  do  mean  that,  as  the  ordinary 
public.scbool  master  is  really  able  to  give  a  boy  euy  menial  exercises 
through  the  stu.ly  of  Laiin,  this  subject  is  in  quite  a  different  position  from 
tbnt  of  the  others.  If  any  proof  of  this  sutement  is  wanted,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  published  utterances  of  all  soru  of  men — military  officers, 
businc!»s  men,  lawyers,  men  of  science,  and  others — who,  confessedly 
ignorant  of  "the  tongues,"  gel  into  a  sute  of  rapture  over  their  school 
experiences  and  the  enicicncy  of  Latin  as  a  means  of  education.  All  this 
comes  from  the  fact,  which  schoolboys  are  sharp  enough  to  observe,  that 
Knglish  schoolmasters  can  te;ich  Latin  welt,  and  ihey  do  not  take  much 
interest  in  te:u;hing  anything  else._  It  is  a  t>owcr  inherited  from  ihe  Mi>ldle 
Aaes,  when  there  rcilly  Wat  a  simple  system  of  educati  ,n.  1  ask  for  a 
return  to  simplicity  of  system.  £n|{lisb  (the  King's  English  ;  1  exclude 
Johnsonese)  is  probnbly  the  richest,  the  most  complex  language,  the  one 
most  worthy  of  philolcgic  study;  Engtijih  literature  is  cetttinly  more 
valuable  than  any  ancient  or  modern  literature  of  any  one  other  country, 
yet  admiration  for  it  among  learned  Englishmen  is  wonderfully  mixe<J  with 
natDnage  and  even  contempt.  At  pres:;nt,  is  there  one  mm  who  can  leach 
English  as  l^atin  is  taught  by  nearly  every  master  of  every  sch>Xfl?  Just 
imagine  liiat  English  could  be  so  laugbt  by  teichcis  capable  of  rising  to  the 
level  of  our  literature  I 
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of  natural  science.  Such  a  boy  is  fit  to  begin  any  ordinary  pro- 
fession, and  whether  he  is  to  enter  the  Church,  or  take  up  medi- 
cine or  surgery,  or  become  a  soldier,  every  boy  ought  to  have 
this  kind  of  training.  When  I  have  advocated  this  kind  of 
education  in  the  past  I  have  usually  been  told  that  I  was  think- 
ing only  of  boys  who  intend  to  be  engineers  ;  that  it  was  a 
specialised  kind  of  instruction.  But  this  is  very  untrue.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  recommendations  of  the  1902  Military  Educa- 
tion Committee  (Report,  p.  5); — 

"The  fifth  subject  which  may  be  considered  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  sound  general  education  is  experimental  science  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  science  of  physics  and  chemistry  treated  experi- 
mentally. As  a  means  of  mental  training,  and  also  viewed  as 
useful  knowledge,  this  may  be  considered  a  necessarj'  part  of  the 
intellectual  equipment  of  every  educated  man,  and  especially  so 
of  the  officer,  whose  profession  in  all  its  branches  is  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  dependent  on  science."  When  state- 
ments of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  some  of  us  in  the  past, 
nobody  has  paid  much  attention  ;  but  I  beg  you  to  observe  that 
the  Headmaster  of  Eton  and  the  Headmaster  of  St.  Paul's  School 
are  two  of  the  members  of  the  important  Committee  who 
iigned  this  recommendation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  it. 
Lost  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
made  a  statement  of  much  the  same  kind,  only  stronger, 
in  his  annual  address.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  real  value 
of  education  in  physical  science  is  now  appreciated  ;  that 
mere  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  is  known  to  be  un- 
important compared  with  the  production  of  certain  habits 
of  thought  and  action  which  the  methods  of  scientific  study 
usually  produce. 

As  to  English,  the  Committee  say  :  "  They  have  no  hesitation 
in  insisting  that  a  knowledge  of  English,  as  tested  by  composi- 
tion, together  with  an  acquaintance  with  the  main  facts  of  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  British  Empire,  ought  in  future  to 
hold  ihej!rit  place  in  the  examination  and  to  be  exacted  from  all 
candidates."  The  italics  are  mine.  It  will  be  noticed  that  (hey 
■ay  nothing  about  the  practical  impossibility  of  obtaining 
teachers.  As  to  mathematics,  the  Committee  say  :  "  It  is  of 
almost  equal  importance  that  every  officer  should  have  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  elementary  part  of  mathematics. 
But  they  think  that  elementary  mechanics  and  geometrical 
drawing,  which  under  the  name  of  practical  geometry  is  now 
often  used  as  an  introduction  to  theoreticitl  instruction,  should 
be  added  to  this  part  of  the  examinatiou,  so  as  to  ensure  that  at 
this  stage  of  instruction  the  praciical  application  of  mathematics 
may  not  be  left  out  of  sight."  .\s  Sir  Hugh  Evans  would  have 
said,  "  It  is  a  very  discretion  answer — the  meaning  is  good"  ; 
but  I  would  that  the  Committee  had  condemned  abstract  mathe- 
nutics  for  these  army  candidates  altogether. 

This  report  appears  In  gool  lime.  It  would  be  well  if  com- 
mittees would  sit  and  take  evidence  as  to  the  education  of  men  in 
the  other  professions  entered  by  our  average  boys.  It  is  likely 
that  when  an  authoritative  report  is  prepared  on  the  want  of 
education  of  clergymen,  for  example,  exactly  the  same  state- 
ments will  be  made  in  regard  to  the  general  education  which 
ought  to  precede  the  technical  training  ;  but  perhaps  a  reference 
may  be  made  in  the  report  to  the  importance  of  a  study  of 
geology  and  biology  as  well  as  physical  science.  Think  of  the 
clergyman  being  able  to  meet  his  scientific  enemies  in  the 
gate  t 

Thanks  mainly  to  the  efTorts  of  a  British  Association  Com- 
mittee, really  good  teaching  of  experimental  science  is  now 
being  introduced  into  all  public  schools,  in  spite  of  most  per- 
listeot  opposition  wearing  an  appearance  of  friendliness.  In 
consequence,  loo,  of  the  appointment  of  a  British  Association 
Commitice  last  year,  at  what  might  be  cilled  the  psychological 
moment,   a   great   reform   has  already  begun   in  the  teaching 


of  mathematics.'  Even  in  the  regulations  for  the  Oxford  t.ocali 
for  1903  Euclid  is  repudiated.  It  seems  probable  that  at  the 
end  of  another  five  years  no  average  boy  of  fifteen  yesra  of 
age  will  have  been  compelled  to  attempt  any  abstract  reason- 
ing about  things  of  which  he  knows  nothing ;  he  will  be 
versed  in  experimental  mathematics,  \fhich  he  may  or  may  not 
call  mensumtion  ;  he  will  use  logarithms,  and  mere  multiplica- 
tion and  division  will  be  a  joy  to  him  ;  be  will  have  a  working 
power  with  algebra  and  sines  and  cosines ;  he  will  be  able 
to  tackle  at  once  any  curious  new  problem  which  can  be  solved 
by  squared  paper ;  and  he  will  have  no  fear  of  the  symbols 
of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  When  I  insist  that  a  boy  ought  to 
be  able  to  compute,  this  is  the  sort  of  computation  that  I  mean. 
Four  years  hence  it  will  be  called  "elementary  mathematics." 
Four  years  ago  it  was  an  unorthodox  subject  called  "  practical 
mathematics,"  but  it  is  establishing  itself  in  every  polytechnic . 
and  technical  college  and  evening  or  day  science -school  in  tii^ 
country.  Several  times  I  have  been  informed  that  on  startia^ 
an  evening  class,  when  plans  have  been  made  for  a  poaaV 
attendance  of  ten  or  twenty  students,  the  actual  attendance  I 
been  200  or  300.  Pupils  may  come  for  one  or  two  nights  I 
class  on  academic  mathematics,  but  then  stay  away  for  er 
a  class  in  practical  mathematics  maintains  its  large  numfe 
to  the  end  of  the  winter.' 

Hitherto  the  average  boy  has  been  taught  malhematies  i 
mechanics  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  a  Newton  or  a  Laplace;! 
learned  nothing  and  became  stupid.     I  am  sorry  to  say  thai  I 
teaching   of  mechanics  and    mechanical   engineering  tbrt 
experiment  is  comparatively  unknown.     Cambridge  writcni 
other  writers  of  books  on  experimental  mechanics  are  unfc 
nately  ignorant  of  engineering.     University  courses  on  engia 
ing — with   one   splendid  exception,  under  Professor  Ewiog  I 
Cambridge — assume  that  undergraduates  are  taught  iheir  1 
cbanics    as    a    logical    development   of   one   or   two  axiooi^ 
whereas  in  many  technical  schools  under  the  Science  tnil  fil 
Department  apprentices  go  through  a  wonderfully  good  Uh 
tory  course  in  mechanical  engineering.     We  really  want  login 
only  a  few  fundamental  ideas  about  momentum  and  the  In 
formations   of  energy  and  the  properties  of  materials,  ami  I 
give  them  from  so  many  points  of  view  that  they  become  putt 
a  student's  mental  machinery,  so  that  he  uses  them  contimul)] 
Instead   of  giving  a  hundred  labour-saving  rules  which  n* 
be  forgotten,  we  ought  to  give  the  one  or  two  ideas  which  1 
man's  common-sense  will  enable  him  to  apply  to  any  profala 
whatsoever  and  cannot  be  forgotten.  A  boy  of  good  malhcoutic 
attainments  may  build  on  this  experimental    knowledge  afia 
wards  a  superstructure   more  elaborate  than  Ronkine  a  M 
vin  or  Maxwell  ever  dreamt  of  as  being  possible.     Every  I 
will  build  some  superstructure  of  his  own. 

I   must  not   dwell   any    longer  on  the  three  essential 
of  a  good  general  education   which  lead  to  the  three  po* 
which  all  boys  of  fifteen  ought  to  possess  ;  power  to  use  1 
and  to  enjoy  reading  ;  power  to  use  mathematics  and  toe 
its  use  ;  power  to  study  Nature  sympathetically.    English b 
school    boys   who  go  to   evening   classes   in    many  ta 
schools  after  they  become  apprentices  are  really  obtainiti' 
kind  of  education.     The    Scotch   Education   Board  it  I 
to  give  it  to  all  boys  in  primary  and  secondary  schools.    Il  < 
I  fear,  be  some  time  before  the  sons  of  well-to-do  poitnui 
England  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  it. 


I  Diicuuion  Usi  year  atxj  report  oT  CominiilK,  puUisbtd  br  Kl 

Macmiltan. 

*  To  many  men  it  will  iMm  absurd  that  a  rral  worUna  Wno»W 
what  is  usually  called  higher  malhemaiici,  accompanied  by  menul  n> 
can  be  given  to  the  average  boy.     In  the  ume  way  il  leuMd  alaM- 
years  ago  that  power  to  read  and   write  and  cipher  could   be  0^9- 
everybody.    These  Kenend  beliefs  of  ours  are  very  wooddfaL 
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have  dealt  in  more  detail  with  (he  proceedings  of  the 
leational  Science  section  of  the  British  Association  meeting 
idfast  in  another  part  of  this  issue  (p.  381),  and  selections 
I  (be  presidential  addresses  of  Profs.  Armstronf;  and  Perry 
given  on  pp.  383  and  392.  Other  leading  speakers,  however, 
rred  to  topics  of  direct  interest  to  schoolmasters,  and  it  is 
to  make  a  few  exiracta  from  their  lemarks. 


Bopcoed 
Be  Preside 


Why  England  ii  losing  her  Trade. 

President  of  the  Association,  Prof.  James  Dewar,  before 
lining  the  main  subject  of  his  address,  referred  to  several 
>tioDS  of  vital  current  interest,  among  which  was  that  of 
tiaining  of  technical  chemists.  Referring  to  the  utilisation 
Ml  tar  for  the  production  of  drugs,  perfumes,  and  colouring 
ler,  ao  industry  originated  in  England,  but  now  most 
itsfully  followed  in  Germany,  Prof.  Dewar  explained  our 
t  of  success  as  follows  : — 

It  is  in  the  want  of  education  among  our  so-called  educated 
KS,  and  secondarily  among  the  workmen  on  whom  these 
end.  It  is  in  the  abundance  of  men  of  ordinary  plodding 
ity,  thoroughly  trained  and  methodically  directed,  that 
many  at  present  has  so  commanding  an  advantage.  It  is 
fulnre  of  our  schools  to  turn  out,  and  of  our  manufacturers 
lemaod,  men  of  this  kind,  which  explains  our  loss  of  some 
•ble  industries  and  our  precarious  hold  upon  others.  Let 
one  imagine  for  a  moment  that  this  deficiency  can  be 
edied  by  any  amount  of  that  technical  training  which  is  now 
fashionable  nostrum.  It  ij  an  excellent  thing,  no  doubt, 
it  most  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  general  training.  Mental 
It*  are  formed  for  good  or  evil  long  before  men  go  to  the 
nical  schools.  We  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning  :  we 
E  to  train  the  population  from  the  first  to  think  correctly  and 
cally,  to  deal  at  first  hand  with  fads,  and  to  evolve,  each 

lot  himself,  the  solution  of  a  problem  put  before  him, 
bad  of  learning  by  rote  the  solution  given  by  somebody  else. 
re  are  plenty  of  chemists  turned  out,  even  by  our  universi- 

who  would  be  of  no  use  to  Bayer  &  Co.'  They  are 
kfiill  of  furmube,  they  can  recite  theories,  and  they  know 
XMks  by  heart ;  but  put  them  to  solve  a  new  problem, 
ily  arisen  in  the  laboratory,  and  you  will  find  that  their 
sing  is  all  dead.  It  has  not  become  a  vital  part  of  (heir 
tat  equipment,  and  they  are  floored  by  the  first  emergence 
te  unexpected.     The  men  who  escape  this  mental  barren- 

aie  men  who  were  somehow  ur  other  taught  to  think  long 
re  ihey  went  to  the  university.  To  my  mind,  the  really 
illing  thing  is  not  that  the  Germans  have  seized  this  or  the 
(  indostry,  or  even  thai  they  may  have  seized  upon  a  dozen 
■tries.  It  is  thai  the  German  population  has  reached  a 
t  of  general  training  and  specialised  equipment   which   it 

take  us  two  generations  of  hard  and  intelligently  directed 
Mional  work  to  attain.  It  is  that  Germany  possesses  a 
sml  weapon  of  precision  which  must  give  her  an  enormous 
al  advantage  in  any  and  every  contest  depending  upon 
^liined  and  methodised  intellect." 

Progress  of  Geographical  Edocation. 

1  concluding   his  address  to  the   Geographical  section   the 
■dent,  Colonel  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich,  spoke  in  the  following 
>s  of  recent  attempts  to  improve  the  teaching  of  geography 
ur  schools : — 
The   progress  of  geographical   education  in   the  country. 


i  Ccraao  firm  employing  itooo  worlcmen,  160  cficmUts,  360  engineer? 
and  680  cJetks. 


although  it  is  by  no  means  so  universally  apparent  as  might  be 
considered  desiiable,  yet  shows  encouraging  symptoms  of  vitality 
in  many  directions.  The  Civil  School  at  Oxford,  for  instance, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Mackinder,  has  already  made  most  successful 
efforts  to  produce  expert  teachers  of  geography.  Here,  in 
addition  to  163  undergraduates  attending  courses  during  the 
past  year,  live  students  have  already  won  the  Post-graduate 
Diploma  granted  by  the  University,  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  (bat  four  out  of  the  live  have  already  obtained  dbiinciively 
geographical  work.  Others  similarly  qualified,  if  of  sufficient 
ability,  would  probably  not  have  long  to  wait  fur  opportunities. 
In  addition  to  its  regular  University  functions,  the  Oxford  school 
has  this  year  organised  a  summer  course  of  three  weeks'  study. 
This  has  been  well  attended  by  teachers  and  instructors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  from  America.  In  London  a 
department  of  economic  geography  is  in  course  of  organisation 
at  the  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, and  geography 
will  become  a  compulsory  subject  in  examinations.  In  the 
matter  of  examinations  we  have  to  chronicle  the  issue  of  a  most 
excellent  syllabus  for  the  new  London  Matriculation,  which 
should  ultimately  have  great  influence  on  the  teaching  in  many 
schools.  Further,  the  Geographical  .\ssociation,  a  Ixxly  now 
of  several  hundred  teachers,  has  made  great  progress.  It  has 
recently  commenced  the  issue  of  a  journal  known  as  the 
Geographical  Ttacher,  one  of  whose  functions  appears  to  be  the 
criticism  of  the  questions  set  in  various  public  examinations.  In 
the  University  of  Cambridge  the  interests  of  geography  are 
doubtless  not  overlooked,  but  they  are  not  conspicuously  en 
tvulcHce,  and  I  have  no  trustworihy  data  of  the  progress  made 
in  their  maintenance.  In  military  schools  the  report  of  the  late 
Committee  appointed  lo  consider  the  education  of  Army  officers 
shows  clearly  enough  that,  amongst  all  the  necessary  subjects  for 
a  cadet's  education  which  have  to  be  crammed  into  the  exceed- 
ingly short  course  of  his  military  schooling,  that  branch  of 
geography  which  is  embraced  by  the  term  'military  topography' 
finds  a  very  conspicuous  place.  The  short  course  of  a  military 
school  will  never  turn  out  an  accomplished  geographical 
surveyor  ;  nor  does  it  in  any  way  outflank  the  necessity  for  a 
military-  school  for  professional  topiigraphers.  But  it  teaches 
the  young  officer  how  maps  are  made,  and  instructs  him  in  the 
use  of  topographical  symbols.  It  would  be  well  if  it  could  be 
pushed  a  linle  further — if  it  could  leach  him  how  to  make  use 
of  the  maps  when  they  ate  made — for  personal  experience 
convinces  nie  that  the  apathy  shown  by  many  of  our  foremost 
generals  and  lenders  on  the  subject  of  maps  arises  chiefly  from  a 
well-founded  doubt  of  their  own  ability  to  make  use  of  them." 

What  is  Technical  Education? 

Towards  the  end  of  his  address  to  the  Engineering  section, 
the  President,  Prof.  Perry,  thus  defined  the  meaning  of 
technical  education  : — "  In  Germany  and  France,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  America,  there  is  among  employers  a  belief  in  the 
value  of  technical  education.  In  England  there  is  still  complete 
unbelief.  I  have  known  the  subscribers  of  money  to  a  large 
technical  college  in  England  (the  members  of  its  governing 
board),  to  laugh,  all  of  them,  at  the  idea  that  the  college  could 
be  of  any  possible  bencflt  to  the  industries  of  the  town.  They 
subscribed  because  just  then  there  was  a  craze  for  technical 
education  due  to  a  recent  panic.  They  were  ignorant  masters 
of  works  (sons  of  the  men  who  had  created  the  works),  ignorant 
admir)istrators  of  the  college  afTairs,  and  ignorant  critics  of  iheir 
mismanaged  college,  I  feel  sure  that,  if  the  true  meaning  of 
technical  education  were  understood,  it  would  commend  itself  to 
Englishmen.  Technical  education  is  an  education  in  the  scien- 
tiSc  and  artistic  principles  which  govern  the  ordinary  operations 
in  any  industry.     It  is  neither  a  science,  nor  an  ait,  nor  the 
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teaching  of  a  handicraft.  It  is  that  without  which  a  muster  is 
an  unskilled  master,  a  foreman  an  unskilled  foreman,  a  workman 
an  unskilled  workman,  and  a  clerk  or  farmer  an  unskilled  clerk 
or  farmer.  The  cry  (or  technical  education  is  simply  a  protest 
,against  the  existence  of  unskilled  labour  of  all  kinds." 


NATURE  NOTES  FOR  OCTOBER. 

By  the  Rev.  Canos  Steward,  M.A.(Oxon.) 
Principal  of  Salisbury  Training  College. 

BIrdt. — Autumn  migration  is  in  full  force.  Rare  birds  may 
occasionally  be  observed.  Hawks  on  their  passage  to  southern 
Europe  are  caught  by  falconers  in  Holland  with  the  aid  of  the 
Shrike.  Swallows  and  House  Marlins  all  leave  us,  as  well  as  the 
Corn  Crake  and  Sandpiper.  Woodcock  and  Snipe  arrive,  the 
former  generally  in  lean  condition.  Ospreys  visit  harbours  on 
the  sea  coast.  Shorthorned  Owls  may  be  flushed  on  the  downs 
and  in  turnip  fields.  Fieldfares  wilh  harsh  clattering  note 
arrive  from  Norway,  as  does  ihe  Redwing,  often  mistaken  for 
the  Song  Thrush.  Siskins  and  the  Lesser  Redpoll  occasionally 
visit  us.  The  Brown  Owl  hoots  on  clear  autumn  evenings. 
The  Missel  Thrush  is  now  in  fine  voice,  and  the  young  birds  of 
the  Song  Thrush  and  Blackbird  begin  their  education,  and 
sumeiimes  the  Chaffinch  and  Greenfinch  may  be  beard  singing. 

Butterflle*  and  Moth*.— The  Death's  Head  Moth  may  be 
taken  this  month,  and  the  larva  of  the  Hornet  Clearwing 
(Kgeria)  found  on  the  trunks  of  willows.  Otherwise  but  few 
moths  may  be  seen,  These  are:  Nochnc,  Exolela,  Lambda, 
Seladonia,  Aptilina,  and  ?ra:cox ;  Geomctrir,  prosapiaria,  de- 
foliaria,  pennaria,  psitlacata,  and  spartiata.  Entomologists 
will  continue  to  search  for  chrysalids  or  pupa:  in  ihe  ground  at 
I  lie  base  of  the  trunks  of  the  poplar,  oak,  willow,  &c. ,  to  be 
hatched  out  in  the  rearing  boxes,  by  which  means  the  best 
specimens  may  be  obtained. 

Plant  Life.  —  Botanists  may  study  Kungi,  as  Puff-balls, 
Birdsnest,  Yellow  Tremella,  Black  Bulgaria,  Purple  Clavaria, 
Orange  Stereum  and  Crimson  Agaric.  Some  of  these  form 
tempting  subjects  for  advanced  bru.sh-wotk.  Trutiles  are  sought 
for  in  beech  groves  by  trained  dogs.  Among  the  few  plants  in 
flower  are  Ulex  nanus,  Ivy,  Saffron  Crocus,  Corn  Wound 
Wort,  Arbutus,  Bitter  Persicaria,  White  Hotehound,  Woodsage, 
Tall  Red  Mint.  Hedgerows  are  red  wilh  the  fruit  of  the 
Spindlewood  and  Mountain  Ash,  and  wilh  the  leaves  of  the 
Corvel  or  Dogwood.  Old  Man's  Beard  straggles  over  the 
bushes. 

A  more  thorough  study  of  the  various  methods  of  seed  dis- 
persion may  be  made,  and  the  drawings  in  the  note-book  com- 
pleted.    These  are : 

(1)  The  winged  fruits  or  seeds,  as  of  the  ash,  maple,  syca- 
more, pine,  and  larch. 

(2)  The  hairy  fruits  or  seeds  of  dandelion,  thistle,  and 
willow  herb. 

(31  The  hooked  fruits  or  seeds  of  the  burdock,  cleavers, 
agrimony,  &c. 

(4)  The  explosive  fruits,  as  of  the  herb  Robert,  broom,  wild 
pansy,  and  noli  me  tangerc. 

Microscope  work  can  be  done  in  the  long  evenings. 
Folk-lore  :— 

By  the  I  si  of  March  the  crows  begin  to  search, 

By  the  1st  of  April  they  ate  silting  still. 

By  the  isl  of  May  they  are  flown  away, 

Crecpin'  greedy  back  again  with  October  wind  tod  rain. 

A  good  October  and  a  good  blast. 

To  hiovt  Ihe  hog  aeom  and  mast. 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 

GENERAL. 

THE  Modern  Language  AssocialioD  recently  petitioned  llie 
Sectelary  of  Slate  for  War  not  to  abolish  the  leaching  of 
modern  languages  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  as  has  been 
recommettded  by  the  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  Officers.  Though  ihe  Committee  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, the  impoflance  of  modem  languages  for  an  officer  by 
making  one  compulsory  in  the  Entrance  Examination,  and  re- 
commending that  extra  daily  pay  be  granted  to  every  ofSoer 
who  qualifies  as  an  interpreter.  We  understand  that  the  Of* 
Commandant  of  Sandhurst,  Colonel  Kitson,  has  decided  thai 
the  leaching  of  French  and  German  shall  continue  until 
Christmas.  The  War  Office  is  expected  to  determine  oAf 
in  October  what  is  to  be  done  next  year. 

Mbntion  has  already  been  made  of  the  coming  departure  q(_ 
Mr.  P.  A.  Bamelt  to  an  important  educational   post  in 
.-Vfrica.      He  sails  in  the  middle  of  October  for  Naial,  wfa( 
is  to  act  for  two  years  as  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
numbers  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  education  will  j 
us   in  good   wiiihes  for   the  success  of  his  woik.      He  will  I 
specially  missed  in  the  Training  Colleges,  Ihe  work  of  »lii<4| 
during  Ihe  last  thirteen  years  has  been  influenced  ro  no  i 
degree  by  his  leadership  and  inspiration,  first  as  Principal » 
Borough   Road   College   fntm   18S9 — 1893,   ^"^  afterwanb  ill 
H.M.   Inspector.      Ii  is  satisfaclory  to  know  that  Mr.  Buwll^l 
absence  is  only  to  be  lempotaty.     He  does  not  quit  the  senietl 
of  Ihe   Board  of  Education,   but  is  "seconded"  in  riCTrofiJ 
speedy  return.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  thai  English  eihca- ' 
tion  cannot  afford  to  spare  him. 

The  Technical   Education    Board   of    the    London  Cow'Ti 
Council  recently  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  report  upon  Ii 
"  application  of  science  to  industry."    The  committee  eximii 
a  number  of  leading  men  of  science  and  employers  in  1 
industries,  and  has  published  a  valuable  report,  in  which  t 
following  conclusions  arc  to  be  found  : — (i)  That  England  Id 
London  in  particular)  has  suffered  the  loss  of  certain  1 
and  ihal  others  are  in  danger ;    (2)   that   this  lo«s  hn 
largely  due   to  defective  education,   especially   in   the  lil< 
grades ;  and    (3)    that    London   is   still  .seriously  behind  < 
cities,  notably  Berlin,  in  the  provision  for  the  higher  gi>i>j 
scientific  training  and  research.      Our  chief  deficiency  il  I 
want  of  highly-trained  men  of  science  capable  of  undei 
research    work,   and,  as   the   lost   "special   report" 
under  Mr.  Sadler's  guidance  shows,  this  is  the  very  din 
in  which  the  United  Stales  are  showing  great  activity  jostt 
Il    is    clear   that,   if   we   are   to   compete   commercially  ■ 
Germany  and   America    on    anything    like  equal    lerW,  **! 
must  indeed   "wake  op."      Whatever   direction  the  efiixl ' 
equalise  matters  may  take,  it  must  not  be  forgotlcn  llM  it ' 
worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  specialise  without  haiifl 
sound  foundation  of  a  thorough  general  gecoodary  < 

In  an  article  in  our  issue  for  February  of  this  year  | 
atlenlion  was  directed  to  a  comparison  instituted  by  the  I 
of  the  Association  of  Technical  Institutions  between  the  Ml 
of  students  of  fifteen  years  old  and  upwards  taking  coBi 
day  technological  courses  of  not  less  than  twenty  hours  »  ' 
in  all  the  technical  institutions  throughout  Great   Britaia 
Ireland,  and  the  number  of  students  over  eighteen  attca 
full  day-counes  in  the  technical  high  schools  of  the  G<n 
Empire.     His  Excellency  the  German  KmhmmAat  Ims  kin 
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mpplicd  the  Council  of  the  AssocUtfon  of  Technical  Institu- 
tions with  additional  statistics  in  regard  to  German  technical 
high  schools.  We  find  that  ihe  total  number  of  German 
students  of  the  age  mentioned  attending  day  courses  in  the 
different  branches  of  technology  is  15,442,  and  that  of  these 
935  have  attended  for  more  than  four  years.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  even  counting  students  of  fifteen  and  upwards, 
the  total  only  reaches  3,873,  and  only  113  of  these  have  at- 
tended (or  (O  long  a  lime  as  three  years. 

A  KECKNT  parliamentary  return  tabulates  the  sums  applied  by 
lucal  authorities  to  the  purposes  of  technical  edacalion.  It 
sliowi  that  the  total  amount  expended  in  this  direction  in 
Eagland  and  Wales  during  1900-1  was  /^i,o5i,432,  and  this 
iloes  not  include  sums  allocated  to  intermediate  education 
uader  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act.     The  total  sum 

■ieriirahle  from  the  "  whisky  "  money  during  the  same  year 
der  the  Local   Taxation  (Customs   and    Excise)    Act,   and 

'inilable  for  technical  education,  was  ;^924,36o,  but  j^6o,5i3 
of  it  was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  rates.  It  is,  however,  saiis- 
&clory  to  learn  that  forty  of  the  forty-nine  county  councils  in- 
dgdcd  in  the  return  devote  the  whole  of  the  money  they  receive 
bim  this  (ource  to  education. 

There  has  recently  been  a  nurked  advance  in  the  extent 
uid  quality  of  the  work  of  evening  continuation  schools  in 
Cornwall.  During  the  past  session  the  number  of  students 
mcreased  by  over  twenty  per  cent.  The  influence  of  the 
Central  technical  school  at  Truro  has  been  very  great ;  the 
lectures  given  by  members  of  its  staff  in  outlying  districts 
ci|iecially  have  done  much  to  stimulate  interest.  The  mining 
tdMoU  of  Camborne  and  Kedruth  continue  to  prepare  students 
lo  take  a  useful  part  in  the  mining  industries  of  the  county, 
okile  the  fisheries  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  both  served  by 
■yitematic  teaching. 

A  siiORT  time  ago  the  Zwickau  Chamber  of  Commerce  wrote 
to  ill  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  German  Empire 
toasrertain  the  sum  expended  by  them  in  supporting  commer- 
cial education,  and  the  supervision  exercised  on  schools  in  their 
'opective  localities.  The  replies  from  145  chambers  of  com- 
■Hcrcc  show  that  no  less  than  112  are  actively  engaged  In 
promoting  commercial  education.  Of  the  remainder  many 
have  been  but  recently  established,  or  commercial  education  in 
their  districts  is  maintained  by  the  merchant  unions  or  by  muni- 
cipal governments. 

At  the  recent  Trade  Union  Congress  in  London  the 
Education  Bill  gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion.  A  resolution  was 
Curled  almost  unanimously  which  condemned  the  Bill  "because 
V  does  away  with  the  principle  of  direct  representation  ;  wiil 
increase  sectarian  jealousy  ;  repeals  the  Acts  which  stand  alone 
b  giting  slatulory,recognition  to  the  need  for  manual  inslruciion 
in  the  application  of  special  branches  of  science  and  arc  to 
tpcdfic  industries  and  employments ;  and  will  prevent  women 
tducationists  from  being  elected  upon  education  committees." 
Tbc  Congress  followed  up  this  expression  of  opinion  with 
wenl  recommendations,  such  as  "  it  is  essential  that  all  grades 
of  edncation  should,  in  districts  of  suitable  sire,  be  under  one 
1  authority,  directly  elected,  and  elected  solely  for  educational 
•rpotes" ;  "  that  no  fees  be  charged  in  any  of  the  elementary, 
ning  continuation,  higher-grade,  or  technical  schools,  and 
all  grants  to  any  of  these  schools  recently  withdrawn  or 
be  re-established";  "that  the  obstacles  to  the  con- 
of  free  and  properly-equipped  evening  schools  be 
(boliibed  " ;  "  that  there  be  adequate  prox-ision  of  training- 
colleges  for  leachen,  such  colleges  to  be  ftee  from  sectarian 
bias  or  control." 


The  September  reviews  contain  a  number  of  essays  dealing 
with  educational  subjects.  In  addition  to  an  editorial  article 
on  "  Public  Schools  and  their  Critics,"  TAe  MoHihly  Revum 
contains  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Julian  S.  Corbett's  consideration 
of  "  Education  in  the  Navy."  There  are  two  contributions  to 
the  education  controversy  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  His 
Honour  Judge  Bompas  writes  on  "The  Education  Bill,"  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Gregory  Smith  on  "  Educational  Prejudices."  Prof.  | 
Atmstrong,  in  the  National  Review,  complains  of  "The  Need 
of  (Jeneral  Culture  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  The  Ninettenth 
Century  and  After  also  has  two  educational  articles,  one 
"Education  in  Egypt,"  by  Mr.  R.  Filzroy  Bell,  and  the  other 
" '  Reasonableness '  and  the  Education  Bill,"  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Gattie.  The  Empire  Review  leaves  the  general  subject  for  a 
part  of  it  of  more  particular  interest  to  teachen,  in  the  article 
by  Mr.  M.  A.  Gerothwohl  on  "  The  Teaching  of  History  and 
Geography."  Who  will  say,  in  the  face  of  this  imposing 
array,  that  English  people  are  uninterested  in  educational 
tofrics  ? 

The  September  number  of  the  Camhill  Magazine  contains 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  professions  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  parent  who  wishes  to  launch  his  sons  on 
the  world,  but  who  is  ignorant  both  as  to  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries and  the  reasonable  prospects  in  the  various  careers 
which  are  open  nowadays  to  young  men.  Whether  it  be  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  or  what  not,  a  man  whose  own  experience 
and  connections  lie  in  other  walks  of  life  is  inevitably  at  sea  on 
a  thousand-and-one  points.  He  wants  to  know,  in  the  first 
place,  what  is  the  sort  of  training  best  adapted,  where  it  is  to 
be  obtained,  and  what  it  ought  to  cost.  Judging  from  the 
article  on  "The  Koyal  Navy"  before  us,  the  anxious  parent 
cannot  do  letter  than  purchase  the  Cornhill,  month  by  month, 
so  long  as  this  series  lasts.  The  articles  are  all  to  be  anony- 
■nous,  but  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  opening  paper  that  the 
writers  have  a  practical,  working  acquaintance  with  the  detaib 
of  the  professions  of  which  they  treat. 

The  September  number  of  the  Empire  Review  contains  an 
interesiing  article  by  Mr.  Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl  on  the 
"Teaching  of  History  and  Geography."  "History  and 
geography  are,"  the  author  says,  "  the  most  neglected  subjects 
in  the  routine  of  a  secondary  school.  The  scanty  hours  nomi- 
nally devoted  to  their  study  are,  if  not  evaded,  at  least  rendered 
ineffective  by  dull  and  misguided  reading  of  insipid,  antiquated, 
and  prejudiced  text-books,  occasionally  varied  with  the  parrot 
recitation  of  facts  and  dates."  It  is  maintained  in  the  course  of 
the  article  that  "  within  the  five  or  six  years  which  form  the 
usual  secondary  course  the  pupils  should  have  been  taken 
through  the  general  evolution  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  days 
to  our  own.  EUch  year  should  be  devoted  to  a  distinct  period 
of  the  world's  history,  and  a  certain  portion  in  Ihe  first  term  in 
every  year  to  a  compendious  revision  of  the  work  of  the  preceding 
years,  thus  ensuring  the  constant  comprehension  in  globt  of  the 
unbroken  chain."  Teachers  of  history  and  geography  would  do 
well  to  study  Mr.  Gerothwohl's  essay. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  Indian  Education, 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  Nelson  Eraser,  and  published  in  Bombay  by 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  The  new  monthly  record  is 
intended  to  deal  with  all  fields  of  educational  work  in  India — 
vernacular,  university,  artistic,  and  industrial.  Judging  from 
the  first  number  of  our  conlemporar}',  we  should  say  that  Indian 
teachers  will  find  it  both  useful  and  interesting.  Dealing  as  it 
does  with  education  in  Europe  and  America  in  a  concise  and 
correct  manner,  subscribers  to  it  will  not  only  be  kept  informed 
as  to  what  is  happening  in  (he  schools  of  India,  but  also  learn 
the  most  important  educational  events  throughout  the  world. 
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Wk  leaio  (fom  the  HUiuer  Mail  of  Allahabad  that  the  report 
of  the  Indian  Universities  Commission  has  been  published. 
From  the  fifty  pages  of  recommendations  which  the  leporl 
contains  reference  can  only  be  made  to  one  or  two.  It  is 
recommended  that  there  shall  be  no  more  than  live  Faculties  : 
Arts,  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Engineciint;.  It  is  main- 
tained that  it  is  unnecessary  to  establish  a  Faculty  of  Teaching, 
which  may  come  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  It  is  urged  that 
fees  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  check  the  spread  of  education, 
nor  so  low  as  to  tempt  poor  boys  un6t  for  higher  instruction. 
■Slate  scholarships  would  provide  openings  for  realty  deserving 
poor  boys.  The  Commissioners  think  that  the  Universities 
should  recognise  no  school  not  recognised  by  the  Education 
Department,  excepting  well  conducted  schools  in  adjoining 
native  states.  Among  the  paragraphs  relating  to  teaching,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  use  of  keys  which  present  skeletons  of 
text-books,  prepared  for  easy  committal  to  memory,  should  be 
discouraged ;  that  no  text-books  in  English  should  be  pre- 
scribed, but  the  text-books  to  be  read  should  be  so  long  as  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  all  of  them  being  committed  to 
memory.  Books  criiicising  literary  works  which  students  have 
not  lead  should  be  excluded.  Two  of  the  later  recommenda- 
tions will  strike  many  persons  in  this  country  as  strange,  viz., 
"  00  private  siudent  should  be  admitted  to  the  higher  examina- 
tions," and  "the  conduct  of  the  school  final  examination  should 
be  regarded  as  outside  the  function  of  the  University." 


SCOTTJSH. 


Sir  Henry  Craik,  in  his  annual  report  on  Secondary 
Education  in  Scotland,  just  issued  as  a  blue  book,  states  that 
94  blgbci-clais  KhooU  weic  inspected  this  year.  Of  these 
ja  were  under  the  management  of  school  boards,  27  were 
endowed  schools,  and  37  were  under  private  management. 
The  report  emphasises  the  necessity  for  increased  attention  to 
the  pronunciation  of  modern  languages.  In  many  instances 
it  has  been  found  that  the  only  method  of  teaching  this 
important  side  of  modern-language  study  is  by  a  haphazard 
imitation  of  indifferent  models.  The  systematic  study  of  the 
phonetics  of  the  language  has  rarely  been  attempted,  and  until 
that  is  done  little  improvement  in  pronunciation  can  be 
expected. 

Sir  Hknry  this  year  again  makes  an  appeal  to  employers  to 
(econd  the  efforts  of  the  Department  to  raise  the  general  level 
uf  education.  He  admits  that  for  some  time  past  there  has 
been  a  growing  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland  regarding  I  he 
defective  education  of  youths  entering  upon  a  mercantile 
career.  The  remedy  for  this,  he  plainly  tells  employers,  lies  in 
their  own  hands.  The  educational  machinery  of  the  country 
can  never  have  a  fiir  chance  until  merchants  as  a  body  set 
their  faces  against  the  practice  of  taking  boys  into  business 
at  13  or  14,  and  until,  in  their  selection  of  appientices,  they 
give  preference  and  reasonable  encouragement  to  those  who  can 
produce  evidence  of  having  profited  by  their  school  training. 

Tmbjir  appears  in  this  blue  book,  for  the  first  lime,  a 
report  on  foreign  languages  by  Ihe  assistant-director  of  higher 
inspection.  It  stales  that,  in  the  largest  of  Scottish  centres 
of  population,  a  fair  proportion  of  secondary  schools  ought 
to  make  it  their  main  business  to  supply  a  "  thorough 
education  "  through  the  medium  of  modern  languages, 
and  the  so-called  "  modern  side "  of  many  schools  he  re- 
gards only  as  a  pis  aller.  But  he  surely  forgets  that  the 
whole  trend  of  the  recent  action  of  his  own  Department  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  still  further  luweriog  the  position  of 


modem  languages,  and  of  branding  by  implication  (he  course 
of   study   in    which   they  occur   as    "unsatisfactory   and 
thorough." 

Ak  ofHcial  intimation  appears  in  the  Gaittit  slating  that 
King  has  been  pleased  to  grant  a  Royal  Charter  to  the  Caro 
Trust. 

The  examinations  for  leaving  certificates  and  intermedute 
certificates,  conducted  by  Ihe  Scotch  Education  Department, 
have  now  been  completed.  Candidates  were  presented  from 
190  higher-class  and  state-aided  schools,  and  364  leaving  certi- 
ficates and  605  intermediate  certificates  have  been  awarded  as 
the  result  of  these  examinations.  The  most  notable  feature  in 
Ihe  results  this  year  is  the  extraordinary  decline  in  the  numbei 
of  honours  certificates  in  French  and  German.  However 
severely  this  may  bear  on  individual  teachers,  the  trse 
friends  of  modem  languages  must  rejoice  at  this  marked 
raising  of  the  standard  which  will  give  to  honours  certificate^^ 
in  modern  languages  as  great  a  value  as  have  all  alon^^ 
pertained  to  those  in  English,  classics  and  mathematics, 
one  could  hitherto  make  such  a  claim  on  their  behalf. 


The   Royal    Commission  on  Physical  Training    (Scotlaik^^ 
presided  over  by  the   Earl  of  Mansfield,  held  twenty  siiti  ci^ 
and  examined  sevent>'-seven  witnesses  during  the  months  o/&^. 
and  June.     No  representatives  of  the  Press  have  hitherto  " 
admitted  to  the  proceedings,  but  it  is  understood  that  dun'i 
the  sittings  which  are  to  be  held  in  October  and  November, 
in  the  leading  towns  of  Scotland,  full  reports  of  the  proce«]ia{i 
will  be  issued  daily.     It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  Gun- 
mission  has   come   under   the   suspicion  of  being  tinged  mh 
militarism,  and  uf  having  a  mandate  to  formulate  a  iclunc 
converting  the  national  schools  into  embryonic  barracks.   Tl« 
strict  secrecy  which  veiled  all  the  sittings  of  the  CommlBiod 
naturally  tended  to  strengthen  this  suspicion,  but  a  calm  itrif 
of  the  evidence  taken  completely  dissipates  such  a  view,  wliicli 
has  been  disavowed  by  almost  every  one  of  the  ComraiisidiiOk 

The  enquiries  of  Ihe  Commissioners  are  directed  ta  ik( 
provision  of  physical  training  partly  in  elementary  sehocbw 
children  under  14,  partly  for  older  boys  and  girls  up  10  iS* 
continuation  schools  or  otherwise.     The  evidence  taken  so  f« 
shows  a   general  agreement   in  favour   of  more  ph)-sial  ''''" 
being    given    than   at    present,   of   it    being   compulsory  U" 
system.itic,  and  of  some   more   definite  system   of  ins(«cliit. 
registering  and  classifying  the  health  and  physical  conJilion  <" 
ihc  children,   with  a  view  to  ascertaining  and  labulating  ••* 
effect  of  physical  exercise  upon  health.     This  latter  recount*'  1 
dation  seems  a  most  necessary  one,  in  view  of  the  results  o"!" 
German   experts    in    mental    fatigue,    who    place   gyniou'i'' 
with    geometry  as   easy    firsts    in    the    table   of  mind  ilt**^ 
As  to  the   application   of  the   general  principles  fairly 
inously    entertained,    there   is    a    wide   diversity  of   ofi** 
Military   exercLses,  Swedish  drill,  and   organised   game  l*" 
each  their  enthusiastic  supporters.     It  is  to  be  hoped  thati*'"*  j 
and  fast  schemes  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  CominissiooA  l*  ] 
that  liberty  will   be  allowed  to  combine  in  judicious  i 
all  three  as  essential  elements  in  a  sound  physical  iraioiiig' 

IRISH. 

The  results  of  the  Intermediate  exaroinatioiu  held  last  J* 
were  sent  to  the  managers  of  the  various  schools  conccflW 
September  isl.  The  publication  of  a  results'  pamphlet  wot 
ing  the  marks  of  every  pupil  examined  has  this  year  1 
abandoned.  This  is  a  new  departure,  one  immediate  outer 
of  which  i»  that  no  comparison  can  at   present  be  aa*^  * 
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tween  different  schools,  nor  can  any  criticisms  be  offered  with 
certainty  on  the  results  as  a  whole.  The  Intermctliate  Board 
of  coarse  may  and  should  make  good  the  deficiency  as  far 
as  possible  by  giving  a  summary  of  the  results  in  the  various 
subjects  in  the  different  grades.  With  these  reservations,  may 
we  add  that  the  results  in  Greek  seem  to  justify  our  opinion, 
given  in  these  columns  in  the  August  number,  that  the  papers  in 
tbat  subject  were  loo  difficult,  and  that  in  the  Preparatory 
Grade  generally  there  has  been  a  larger  mortality  of  failures 
than  is  consistent  with  a  sound  system  ? 

Ths   results   as   forwarded  to  the  managers  are  given  in  a 
■omewbat  complicated  manner.     The  full  marks  for  each  paper 
both  pass  and   honour  were   4CX).     In  the  case  of  candidates 
who  passed  on   a  pass  paper  in  any  subject   the  gross  marks 
obtained  are  given  ;  in  the  case  of  those  who  passed  on  honour 
papen  100  marks  are  subtracted  from  the  total  nuirks  in  Greek 
and  German  and    120  marks  in   other   subjects,  i.e.,  only  the 
auiks  above  the  fjass  standard  on  the  honour  papers  are  given  ; 
while  in  English  composition,  again,  the  marks  are  recorded  only 
when   over  fifty  per  cent.     The  results  also  include  the  result 
of  the  inspection   held    in   the   spring   by  the  Deparlmenl   of 
.Agricullute  and  Technical  Instruction  in  the  subject  of  Experi- 
mental Science  and  Drawing.     As  there  were  no  marks  in  this 
Knbject,    only  pass  or    failure   is   indicated.     Would  it  not  be 
simpler  or  better  to  give  the  marks  throughout  in  full  ? 

Thbrs  it  one  rule  of  the  Department  which  is  likely  to 
cause  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  difficulty,  especially 
in  the  smaller  schools.  And  are  not  most  of  the  Irish  schools 
small  ?  A  large  number  of  candidates  who  have  failed  in  the 
Preparatory  Grade  as  a  whole  have  yet  passed  in  Experimental 
Science  and  Drawing.  Others  who  have  not  failed  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  their  teachers,  benefit  by  taking  the  same  course 
•gain,  especially  as  many  passed  who  had  not  completeil  the 
first  year's  course.  The  Departmcnl's  rule,  however,  is  that  all 
Candidates  who  have  passed  in  the  first  year's  course  must 
proceed  to  that  for  the  second  year.  The  attention  of  the 
Department  was  called  to  this  point  early  in  the  summer,  but 
^pareotty  the  point  has  not  been  appreciated. 

The  Rathkeale  Board  of  Guardians  has  called  attention  to 
Mdiflicult  point  in  the  organisation  o(  technical  education  in  the 
«Tir»l  districts,  which  should  not,  however,  be  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Department  to  solve.  The  fear  is  that  in  framing 
achcmes  of  technical  instruction  provision  may  be  made  for 
Ibe  towns  and  the  rural  districts  forgotten,  in  which  c.%se  there 
will  be  no  remedy  provided  against  emigration  from  the  country. 
\Vhy  should  not  itinerant  instructors  be  provided  to  give  regular 
bmruction  in  different  villages  ? 

The  Rathmines  School  of  Commerce  has  published  its 
ptDtpectus,  and  its  classes  open  on  Monday,  September  29lh, 
an  work  being  done  in  the  evenings.  It  will  be  the  only  school 
'i  its  kind  at  present  in  Ireland,  and  is  intended  to  supply 
ttcbnical  instruction  in  commercial  pursuits.  There  will  be 
junior  and  senior  classes  with  special  courses  of  lectures.  The 
jnnior  classes  are  roughly  for  junior  clerks,  and  include  instruc- 
tion in  shorthand,  typewriting,  commercial  arilhmelic,  book- 
^ctpiog  and  English  correspondence  ;  the  senior  classes  are 
intended  for  those  in  more  responsible  positions,  and  will. make 
>  rpedal  po\al  of  modem  languages,  particularly  with  a  view  to 
Ibcir  practical  use  in  speaking  and  in  correspondence.     Special 

tconnet  of  lectures  will  also  be  occasionally  given  on  such 
hbJKU  as  banking  and  business  credit,  insurance,  finance  and 
BBlion  *s  affecting  trade,  trusts  and  combinations,  trade 
Dniont,  the  otganisation  of  offices  and  factories,  &c.    The  com- 


mittee seem  especially  anxious  to  impress  on  the  public  that 
they  are  not  going  to  compete  with  other  similar  private  enter- 
prises. It  will  probably  not  compete  with  ordinary  day-schools, 
but  if  it  teaches  shorthand,  for  example,  will  it  not  compete 
with  other  places  where  shorthand  is  taught  in  the  evenings  ? 
But  the  School  of  Commerce  supplies  a  want  and  should  be 
a  success. 

In  Belfast  they  are  also  alive  to  the  needs  ol  commercial 
education.  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  President,  in  his  report  on  the 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  states  that  it  is  proposed  to  found 
in  the  college  a  Faculty  of  Commerce.  ;^l,ooo  has  already 
l>een  promised  for  it,  and  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the 
Queen's  College,  proposing  the  institution  of  a  diploma  and 
a  degree  in  commerce.  A  site  has  also  been  given  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W,  J.  Pirrie  for  a  Pirrie  Laboratory,  which  will 
include    departments    for    physical,   optical    and    engineering 


TliE  Intermediate  Board  has  published  some  modifications  of 
the  set  authors  in  English  for  the  current  year.  In  the  Senior 
Grade  it  is  explained  that  Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  Nightingale  " 
ought  to  be  "The  Woodman  and  the  Nightingale."  In  the 
Middle  Grade  either  Lylton's  "Harold"  or  Wiseman's 
"  Fabiola "  may  be  taken  as  an  alternative  to  Thackeray's 
"  Esmond  "  ;  in  the  Junior  Grade  Scott's  "  Talisman  "  is  given 
as  an  alternative  to  "  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  and  "  Measure 
for  Mcisure"  is  to  be  omitted  from  Lamb's  "Tales  from 
Shakespeare." 

IfELSH. 

The  subjects  in  which  county  governing  bodies  of  the 
Intermediate  schools  have  to  interest  themselves  are  very 
varied.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  raised  at  n 
meeting  of  the  Denbighshire  County  Governors.  In  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  syllabus  for  entrance  scholarships  to  the  county 
schools  in  1903,  it  was  urged  that  modern  educationists  had 
brought  about  a  reaction  against  the  time-honoured  drill  in 
parsing,  and  analysis  and  parsing  were  made  alternativei.  The 
estabii-vhmem  of  a  mining  school  at  the  University  College, 
Bangor,  was  next  considered,  and  the  claims  upon  Denbigh- 
shire to  contribute  a  due  quota  from  the  funds  for  technical 
instruction  were  admitted  and  embodied  in  a  resolution.  Then 
came  applications  for  increased  grants  from  Abereele,  Denbigh, 
Llangollen  and  Wrexham  county  schools.  A  teachers'  pension 
scheme  was  then  considered,  but  unfortunately  decision  was 
again  deferred.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  came  on 
for  discussion.  The  county  governing  bodies  are  thus  quickly 
txKoming  county  educational  parliaments. 

In  the  meantime,  a  newspaper  correspondent  declares  that 
the  success  of  the  county  schools  is  hampered  by  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  primary  schools  in  Wales.  For  this  posi- 
tion facts  can  be  brought  forward  which  should  indeed  give 
pause  to  Welsh  enthusiasts.  Here  are  two  facts  which  have 
been  mentioned  :  (1)  The  attendance  in  Primary  Schools.  In 
Wales  the  county  average  is  77-4,  English  82 '6,  The  atten- 
dance average  in  Denbighshire  is  75-4.  {2)  The  staffing  of  the 
schools.  We  are  told  that  the  average  number  of  children 
for  every  certificated  teacher  under  the  London  .School  Board 
is  45.  The  average  for  Welsh  counties  is  loi  ;  for  Den- 
bighshire, 107.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  staffing  of  the 
primary  schools  is  matter  for  urgent  consideration  in  Wales. 
With  a  single  authority  for  primary  and  secondary  schools,  this 
is  bound  to  claim  early  attention. 
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The  cry  is  ariung  that  there  is  not  a  saliabclory  number  of 
candidates  for  entrance  scholarships  into  the  county  schools. 
At  Deubigb,  it  is  repotted,  only  live  boys  sat,  and  of  these  only 
two  obtained  the  tniniroum  number  of  marlcs  for  a  scholarship. 
At  Ruibin  County  .School  for  Girls,  a  school  sn  successful  that 
an  extension  of  the  school-buildings  is  coniemplaled,  it  was  re- 
cently repotted  that  only  13  candidates  sat  for  17  scltolarships. 
The  highest  candidate  obtained  340  marks  out  of  a  maximum 
of  600.  It  is,  however,  manileslly  unreasonable  to  ihrovr  (he 
blame  on  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  a  comparatively  new 
demand  to  require  the  elementary  schoolmaster  to  prepare  for 
ihese  competitive  entrance  scholarship  examinations,  and  ihe 
conditions  under  which  this  work  has  to  he  done  require  re- 
coruideration. 

The  1901  census  returns  have  been  published  fur  Wales.  The 
following  shows  the  relation  of  the  English  and  Welsh-speaking 
population.  The  minimum  age  adopted  in  Ihe  1891  report  was 
two  years,  and  in  1901,  three  years  :— 
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Notice  has  been  given  of  a  motion  in  the  Carmarthenshire 
County  Council  "  that  unless  the  Education  Bill  provides  for 
satisfactory  public  control  over  rate-aided  schools,  the  Council 
will  refuse  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Bill." 

TtiK  North  Wales  Calvinislic  Methodist  Association,  repre- 
senting 170,000  adherents,  has  resolved  "unanimously"  that 
the  least  that  would  be  satisfactory  in  their  view  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  would  be  a  Board  made  up  of  one-third  of 
the  tru.«tces,  one-lhird  appointed  by  parents,  and  one-thitd  by 
the  local  education  authority.  Unle.'ss  this  and  other  concessions 
aie  made,  "  serious  and  determined  opposition  would  not  fail  to 
arise,  which  would  seriously  impair  the  cause  of  education,  and 
Wales  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  these  unjust  proposals  of  the 
Bill  are  removed." 

CURRENT    HISTORY. 

When  the  King  of  Italy  recently  visited  the  German  Em- 
peror, William  II.  made  another  of  those  speeches  which  mean 
so  much,  specially  to  those  of  us  who  can  see  their  historical 
significance.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  his  guesi,  he  said  : 
"  Welcome  to  your  Majesty  as  the  King  of  that  magnificent  and 
beautiful  Italy,  land  ef  our  drtams,  source  of  the  inspiiatioa  of 
our  artists  and  poets."  He  might  have  added  "of  our  un- 
civilised forefathers  and  of  our  mediaeval  Emperors."  To  say 
nothing  of  the  invasions  of  Italy  from  the  nurih,  the  ttory  of 
which  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  told  again  for  o\it  generation,  what 
memories  crowd  round  the  four  words  we  have  italicised.  Ktum 
the  coronation  in  800  o(  KatI  the  Great  as  Emperor,  till  Italy 
achieved  he»  unity  against  her  Austrian  oppressor  in  the  lost 
century,  tlie  destinies  of  Germany  and  Italy  were  inextricably 
mingled  to  th«|<:onlusion  of  both.  The  medisval  King  of 
Germany  claimed  to  be  Emperor,  but  could  not  be  fully  so  re. 
gmrded  till  he  was  crowned  in  Rome  by  the  Pope.  To  attain 
Ibis  shadowy  dignity  what  history  was  made  1      We   think  of 


Otho  III.  and  his  dreams,  of  Fredetick  I.— the  "  Bari: 
of  his  Julian  subjects — of  Frederick  II. — Stnptr  Ah 
Henry  VII.  and  Dante — and  of  the  long  conflict  I 
between  France  and  Germany.  But  to  tell  all  the  stoi 
be  to  tell  the  histor>'  of  Europe.  What  does  William  I 
when  he  siill  speaks  of  Italy  as  the  land  of  German  die 

Our  readers  have  doubtless  read  in  their  newspape 
though  it  has  been  vacation  with  most  of  us,  some  aa 
the  meetings  of  the  Colonial  Premiers  with  the  Colonii 
tary.  We  draw  attention  to  them  again  to  point  out  t 
form  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  British  Coostitntio 
English  Parliament  itself  began  in  the  middle  ages 
more  noise  and  attracted  less  attention  from  the  chtonieli 
time  than  this  new  development.  (We  are  assuming,  ol 
that  our  readers  know  that  neither  Simon  de  Montfort 
one  else  fcunded  the  House  of  Commons.)  This  is  1 
.second  instance  at  least  of  such  a  gathering,  and  w*  * 
that  "  twice  "  establishes  a  precedent  in  English  Uw. 
John  Hampden  knew  that  when  he  refused  to  pay  the 
thirty  shillings.  It  was  five  years  ago,  in  the  year 
Diamond  Jubilee,  that  the  Colonial  Premiers  met  last, 
accidental  interval  is  already  prescribing  the  petiodicit 
new  Imperial  Parliameni.  It  Is  suggested  that  it  shoi 
every  four  or  five  years,  just  Ihe  interval  that,  on  the  1 
separated  the  meetings  of  Parliament  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Bess,"  the  period  at  which  we  may  date  the  con 
ment  of  our  modern  constitution.  And  tinally,  this  Pni 
(stalking  thing)  is  like  the  States-General  of  the  old 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  for  they  are  but  deputies  < 
decide  matters  only  oti  referendum.  They  must  consu 
constituents.     How  long  will  they  remain  at  this  stage? 

One  ilay  last  July  some  twenty  Bengal  Lancers  viii 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  happened  to  be  in  the  lobby 
Commons  just  as  the  Speaker  was  entering  with  the  imcs 
daily  papers  recording  the  incident  stale  that  "  Mr.  Gu 
obviously  taken  aback  by  such  an  unwonted  reception." 
we  be  allowed  to  speculate,  not  perhaps  too  seriously  io 
on  the  thoughts  that  rapidly  passed  through  the  Sp 
mind?  Did  he  think,  we  wonder,  of  January  4th,  1641-; 
armed  men  thronged  the  lobby  and  Charles  I.  paid  the  01 
that  ever  King  of  England  has  paid  to  the  floor  of  the  H 
Commons?  Or  were  his  thoughts  occupied  with  the  ei 
April  20th,  1653,  when  the  soldiers  that  waited  io  Ibi 
actually  entered  the  House  and  put  a  forcible  end  to  iu 
for  .seven  years  ?  Or,  being  a  lawyer,  did  he  mentally  n 
himself  "  that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  wil 
kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of 
ment,  is  against  law  ?  "  To  his  predecessors  of  the  sera 
century  the  January  and  April  days  were  real  memori 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  seemed  teal  securities 
the  possibility  of  their  recuirence.  But  though  the  lo] 
the  Bengalese  is  probably  far  more  to  the  Crown  than 
House  of  Common.s,  Mr.  Gully's  fright  was  SUM^ 
momentary.  ^^^ 

It  is  diBicult  for  those  of  us  whose  information  OO 
events  is  derived  solely  from  the  newspapers  lo  know 
going  on  in  China.  Much  more  is  it  for  us  to  disco 
tendency  of  things  in  that  large  country.  Whether  C 
gradually  waking  up  and  is  about  to  become  "  civillsi 
cording  to  western  ideas,  or  whether  we  are  on  the 
another  anti-foreign  rising,  it  seems  impossible  to  teU< 
subject  lo  this  ineviiable  uncertainty,  it  seems  that,  un 
terms  of  the  newest  treaty,  one  between  Great  BriU 
China,  the  taxes  known  as  li-iin  ate  to  be  abolished. 
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d  goods  will  have  to  pay  henceforth  will  be  paid 
It  the  seaport.    What  the  origin  of  /»-.i'i«  is,  whether 

recent  introduction,  or  whether  it  dales  back  to 
which  may  be  "  immemorial,"  we  cannot  say,  but 

reminds  us  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  I'rance, 
ncien  rfgimt,  goods  paid  taxes  at  many  an  inland 
C  of  the  feudal  times  when,  properly  speaking, 
France,"  but  only  provinces,  Burgundy,  Brittany, 
&c.  But  when  there  arose  the  Kepublic  "  one  and 
and  ihe  guvernment  of  France  was  ceniralised  In 
barriers  were  swept  away.  Will  the  abolition  of 
>  the  unity  of  China  ?  Will  united  China  be  strong 
of  aggiessiou  ? 


ENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Language!. 

\-Chalria$t,  Madame  Tkhhe.  Edited  by  A.  R. 
,  +  2J7  pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  y. — 
was  happily  inspired  when  he  determined  to  edit 
It  story,  which  will  interest  boys  and  girls  alike, 
MD  the  two  tales  by  Erckmann-Chatrian  which  he 
edited  for  the  Pitt  Press,  viz.,  "  Le  Blocus"and 
"  The  text  is  rather  long  (168  pp.),  but  it  can  be 
m,  if  the  pupils  ate  encouraged  to  take  some  of  it 
"he  notes  on  the  subject-matter  are  as  good  as  could 
ind  the  grammatical  notes  are  agreeably  free  from 
rros.  In  some  cases  German  words  are  not  given 
f.,  Innsbrflck,  Kreufter,  .Schnap/s,  Driick). 

LittU  French  daisies.  (1)  CkaleauhiaMd,  Selec- 
M  Martyrs.  Edited  by  E.  T.  Schoedelin.  40  pp. 
r.  Selections  from  Le  Cid.  Edited  by  Louis  A. 
pp.      (3)  La  Fontaine,   Select  Failei.     Edited  by 

31  pp.  (4)  Mussel,  Selections  in  Ferse  and  Prose. 
.  W.  B.  .Smart.  32  pp.  (5)  Hacine,  Us  Plaideurs. 
I.  Lowe  Turnbull.  48  pp.  (BUckie.)  4^.  each.— 
but  Well-printed  and  well-edited  series  is  evidently 
tpalar,  fur  it  is  growing  rapidly.  The  five  volumes 
te  very  satisfactory  pieces  of  work,  and  may  be 
d  parliculariy  to  the  lecturer  on  French  literature. 
It  for  his  audience.  The  selections  Irom  "  Les 
«  welcome,  as  they  give  a  fair  idea  of  a  remarkable 
ten  found  in  libraries.  The  seleclicns  from  La 
id  Musset  are  happy  ;  another  eight  |>ages  might 
o  each  with  advantage.  We  tjuestion  the  advis- 
Flections  from  "  Le  Cid,"  which  should  be  read 
lis"  ;  however,  the  editorial  matter  of  this  volume 

The  edition  of  "  Les  Plaideurs  "  is  the  least  satis- 
•  was  there  any  need  for  a  further  edition.  To 
it  for  its  "  purity  of  diction  "  and  as  "  an  excellent 
exhibition  purposes  "  is  quaint. 

yusiel,  France  de  Monttrel.  Edited  by  F.  B.  Kirk- 
h  83  +  xxxv.  pp.  (Black.)  \s.  f>d.  ;  without 
iDd  English  notes,  ij.  31/.— Mr.  Kiikman  is  busily 
sly  adding  to  his  series  of  illustrated  reading-books. 
ilume  he  has  edited  himself,  and  we  can  recommend 
The  narration  is  full  of  adventure,  the  helpsafforded 
are  just  what  the  pupils  require ;  and  incidentally 
xn  something  about  the  period  of  history  which  lies 
battle  of  Agincourl  and  the  advent  of  the  Maid  of 
bis  wilt  be  of  all  the  more  value  as  the  events  are 

^6,  Vol.  4] 


presented  from  the  French  point  of  view,  and  illustrated  by 
exceptionally  good  reproductions  of  old  engravings,  coins,  &c. 
The  book  is  carefully  printed  ;  we  have  noted  only  a  few  slips. 
The  statement  on  p.  57  (note  i)  does  not  agree  with  that  on 
p.  83  (I.  6)  ;  and  voi  in  voila  was  not  originally  an  imperative 
(note  on  p.  13).     The  vocabulary  is  practically  complete. 

Jeanne  Mairet,  La  T.fcie  du  Petit  Pierre,  Edited  by  O.  B. 
Super.  134  pp.  (Heath.)  u.  3</. -This  pretty  story  has  been 
somewhat  shortened  so  as  to  take  up  only  80  pages  of  text ;  and 
it  is  qllustrated  by  three  full-page  pictures.  A  few  pages  of 
notes  are  added,  and  a  vocabulary,  which  seems  to  be  complete. 
The  exercises  for  re-translation  will  be  welcome  to  many 
teachers. 

A  First  Boot  of  "  Free  Composition"  in  French.  By  J.  E. 
Mansion,  B.-is-L.  xiii.  +  64  pp.  (Blackwood.)  ij. — The 
importance  of  suitable  exercises  in  "free  comiiosition "  is 
gradually  being  recognised,  the  translation  of  English  passages 
into  another  language  being  too  difficult  a  task  for  young  pupils 
who  have  as  yet  no  conception  of  style,  zs  Mr.  Mansion  rightly 
remarks.  He  has  been  encouraged  to  write  this  capital  little 
book  by  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  Education  Department  has 
receally  introduced  this  "  free  composition  "  into  the  Leaving 
Certificate  papers  in  Modern  languages.  The  book  is  com- 
piled with  great  caie,  and  admirably  graduated  ;  we  recommend 
it  warmly  to  all  teachers  of  French,  and  trust  that  it  will  have  a 
wide  circulation. 

Moliire,  Les  Ficheux.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Trechmann,  M.A.. 
Ph.D.  86  pp.  (Clarendon  Press.)  2s. — We  can  recommend 
this  edition  of  Moliire's  amusing  comidie  ballet,  which  is  well 
suited  for  reading  in  the  upper  forms  of  our  schools.  The  his- 
tory of  the  play  is  sketched  in  the  introduction,  and  Lafontaine's 
description  of  the  Flte,  dontUe  i  Vaux  is  given  in  full.  The 
notes  are  distinctly  good ;  a  little  more  attention  might,  however, 
have  been  given  to  questions  of  prosody. 

FroMfais  tour  les  tout  fetits.  Scenes  from  child-life  in 
France.  By  Jetla  S.  Wolff.  viii,-f-96  pp.  (Arnold.)  is.  ^d. 
—  Miss  Wolff  is  already  favourably  known  by  her  little  volumes 
of  French  life  entitled  "Les  Fran9ais  en  Menage  "and  "Les 
Fran(ais  en  Voyage."  The  present  "  scenes,"  meant  for  younger 
readers,  are  written  with  the  same  lightness  ond  sense  of  humour 
and  deserve  to  be  compared  with  Mrs.  Frazer's  charming  books, 
except  that  the  illustrations  are  much  inferior,  some  (e.g.,  that 
on  p.  24)  being  ludicrously  bad.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
this  is  a  "  first  book,"  for  it  assumes  a  fair  knowledge  of  French 
words,  but  it  will  do  very  well  as  a  supplement  to  the  chief  book 
in  use.  The  subject-matter  makes  it  more  suitable  for  girls  than 
boys.  The  notes  are  adequate,  but  it  was  a  mistake  not  to 
number  the  lines  of  ihe  text  and  thus  indicate  the  place  of  the 
words  annotated.  The  vocabulary  is  practically  complete ;  in 
a  second  edition  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
giving  not  only  the  infinitive  of  irregular  verbs,  but  also  forms 
like  irai,  veut,  vu,  which  occur  in  the  text. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  NapeUtn,  Edited  by  W.  W.  Vaughan, 
M.A.  Ix. -1-156  pp.  (Macmilltin.)  2j.— The  historical  intro- 
duction to  this  volume  is  excellent.  The  text  itself  describes 
the  life  of  Napoleon  from  the  time  when  he  was  "  King  of  the 
Isle  of  Elba."  The  very  brief  account  of  Waterloo  is,  however, 
taken  from  L<on  Meyniel,  because  of  the  numerous  in.iccuracies 
in  Dumas'  description  of  the  battle.  The  notes  are  good,  but 
rather  too  copious,  and  consider.ible  care  has  been  devoted  to 
the  vocabulary  and  the  appendices,  a  key  to  %rbich  has  been 
published. 

LittU  French  Folk.  By  C.  V.  Onions,  M.A.  101  pp. 
(The   Norland   Press;   Simpkin  Marshall.)    2/.  net. — Tb.viNi'v 
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charming  book— with  only  one  blemish:  the  four  p»B«  "lo 
teachers."  Fortunately,  they  can  easily  be  detached.  Not  that 
there  is  much  (o  find  fault  with  in  this  preface :  Mr.  Onions 
writes  sensibly  and  well,  e»en  on  the  pronunciation.  Indeed, 
the  hints  (o  teachers  might  well  be  expanded  ;  but  they  should 
be  issued  separately — not  as  a  part  of  the  child's  book.  The 
text  is  quite  simple  and  well  suited  for  children  ;  it  is  rendered 
still  more  attractive  by  Mr.  Williamson's  really  excellent 
illustrations.  It  seems  ungracious  to  find  fault,  as  the  feeling 
in  them  is  no  less  admirable  than  the  drawing  ;  but  would  it 
not  have  been  belter  to  make  them  characteristically  French  ? 
Nothing  could  be  more  English  than  U  htrgtr  on  page  53  or 
the  comnisjio/iiiaire  on  page  41.  We  heartily  recommend  this 
as  a  delightful  bonk  for  little  English  folk. 

f\niuh  Songs  and  Veries.  Arranged  and  edited  by  A.  L. 
Middleion,  B.A.  29  pp.  (Sonnenschein.)  is. — This  con- 
venient selection  consists  of  eighteen  songs,  with  ordinary  and 
sol-fa  notation  and  piano  accompaniment ;  and  twenty-one  poems. 
Among  the  former  we  sec  some  of  the  old  favourites,  such  as 
"  Au  clair  de  la  lune,"  "  Ma  Normandie,"  and  some  which  have 
the  merit  of  novelty,  such  as  Mr.  Middleton's  setting  of 
Lafontaine's  "  Rat  de  ville."  Several  are  by  the  distinguished 
"  reform  "  teacher.  Dr.  Max  Walter.  The  poems  are  somewhat 
mixed ;  we  have  nursery  rimes,  fables,  Victor  Hugo's  "  La 
Charit^"  and  B^anger's  "oleograph,"  the  "  Adieux  de  Marie 
Sluarl,"  This  book,  which  is  well  printed,  should  find  a  sale 
all  the  more  readily  as  it  is  free  from  notes  or  other  ballast. 

Tht  Plays  »f  Aftlifre.  With  a  new  translation  and  notes  b}- 
A.  R.  Wallet.  7'artufft,  or  llie  Hyfonilt.  Don  Juan,  or  the 
Fiasi  wilh  tht  Slatue.  Levi's  tie  Best  Doctor.  336  pp. 
(Grant  Kicliaids.)  y.  net.— To  render  Moliire's  Alexan- 
drines in  natural,  easily  flowing,  English  prose  is  well-nigh 
impossible;  a  poetic  version  is  conceivable.  Mr.  Waller  has 
undertaken  to  give  a  prose  rendering,  and  he  can  hardly  be  said 
lo  have  succeeded.  Open  the  l)ook  at  almost  any  page  of 
"Tartufre,"and  read  the  English;  then  run  throu)^  the  French 
on  the  opposite  page  ;  memories  of  Hohn  will  come  to  you 
inevitably.  The  translation  is  correct  enough  ;  but  the  elegance, 
the  charm,  have  gone.  Two  short  speeches  may  serve  as  an 
example  : — "  Elmire :  V'our  delusion  has  lasted  too  long,  and 
you  have  taxed  us  loo  much  with  imposture.  You  must,  lo 
satisfy  roe,  and  without  going  any  further,  be  a  witness  of  all 
that  has  been  told  you.  Orgon  :  Be  it  so.  I  take  you  at 
your  word.  We  will  see  your  cleverness  and  how  you  can 
carry  out  this  undertaking."  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  what 
must  be  obvious,  that  the  difference  between  the  original  and 
the  rendering  is  less  marked  in  "  Don  Juan,"  which  is  written 
in  prose  and  is  on  a  much  lower  plane  of  literary  excellence, 

French  Prose  Ctmposiluin.  By  K.  R.  N.  Barton,  M.A. 
viii.  -1-  125  pp.  (Methuen.)  is.  M. — A  very  good  selection  of 
English  passages,  some  moderately  hard,  others  offering  very 
considerable  difficulties.  In  the  First  Part  each  piece  is  followed 
by  a  "vocabulary"  of  words  over  which  a  pupil  might  go 
wrong  if  he  had  the  dictionar)'  only,  and  by  notes  which  suggest 
the  proper  way  to  turn  English  phrases  by  recasting  them  in 
such  a  fjrm  that  the  words  can  be  literally  tran.slated.  The 
.Second  Part  consists  of  thirty  well-chosen  passages  without  any 
such  aids.     A  Key  is  published  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

Gotlfritd  Keller,  Kltidtr  mackin  Leute.  Edited  by  M.  B. 
Lambert,  ix.  -f  140  pp.  (Heath.)  \s.  M. — This  amusing 
story,  of  moderate  difficulty,  makes  a  good  reading  b<jok.  The 
editor  has  supplied  a  brief  account  of  the  gifted  author  of  "  Dcr 
griine  Heinrich."  In  a  second  edition  it  might  be  found  pos- 
sible  lo  add  a  few  of  his  line  lyrics.     The  notes  are  fair,  and  the 


A  picture  of  Keller  forms  th 


vocabulary  is  boo<L 
piece. 

Tie  Pictorial  German  Course.  Edited  by  Henry  1 
M.A.  ae -f  126  pp.  (The  Modern  Language  Pres 
This  German  Course  is  a  kind  of  compromise  betwee 
new  methods  :  first  a  grammar  lesson,  then  a  number  0 
sentences  based  on  an  ugly  picture  (often  typically 
with  the  words  translated  in  the  margin.  A  very  larg 
of  words  are  given,  but  there  is  no  repetition  of  these 
the  exercises  are  quite  inadequate.  The  German  ty| 
very  bad,  and  the  proof  has  not  been  read  with  sulfic 
We  cannot  lecommend  the  book  as  a  German  Course 
purposes  of  revising  the  vocabulary  of  our  pupils  it  n 
The  publishers  inform  us  that  the  lessons  are  pla 
phonographic  records ;  but  as  we  have  had  no  oppoi 
heating  them,  we  cannot  express  an  opinion  on  their  v 

Kiviuglons'  Modern  Geriitan  Series  {Befintur'i 
( 1 )  Deutschts  Allerlei.  Prepared  and  selected  by  R.  J 
54  pp.  (2)  Selections  from  HebeFs  Sthati  A'dstleim. 
and  edited  by  R.  J.  Morich.  46  pp.  (Rivingtons.) 
— The  first  of  these  booklets  contains  a  small  numbe 
dotes,  from  twelve  to  twenty  lines  in  length ;  twen 
ScAnurren,  most  of  which  arc  extremely  silly  :  and  sha 
some  of  which  seem  singularly  out  of  place — particul 
land's  poem  "  Die  Rache  "  and  Schiller's  "  Drei  RitK 
selections  from  the  "  Schatz  Kastlein  "  are  more  ao 
Uebel's  simple  language  and  sound  common-sense 
appreciated  by  the  beginners  for  whom  the  volume  is 
The  ooles  and  vocabulary  in  each  case  are  satisfaclorjc 

Ferdinand  ScAra>ler,  FrieJrich  der  Crosse  nnd  de 
jlikri^  Krieg.  Adapted  and  edited  by  R.  H.  Allpri 
xvi.-f-i6i  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2s. — This  short  accom 
Seven  Years'  War  is  brightly  written,  and  can  be  recoi 
for  use  in  Army  classes.  The  style  is  perhaps  not  qd 
cellent  as  the  editor  thinks  ;  there  is  the  excessive  m 
superlative  which  is  often  found  in  popular  patriotic 
and  there  is  not  much  variety  in  the  vocabulary,  I 
phrases  having  to  do  duty  many  times,  and  often  al  vt 
intervals.  The  notes  are  satisfactory,  though  at  times  I 
full  enough.  Thus  the  phrases,  envas  im  Schilde  fthrt 
die  Sfiize  Helen,  should  have  been  explained  ;  in  conned 
the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  some  reference  should  have  bt 
lo  H.  von  Kleisl  ;  wilh  gehangtn  (p.  31,  I.  17)  com 
very  common  er  king  seinen  Hut  auf.  There  are  very 
in  the  printing ;  we  have  noticed  sehlt  for  fehlt  (p,  S 
Cologtia  (p.  80,  1.  9).  A  list  of  strong  verbs  and  a  vo 
(practically  complete)  are  added,  as  well  as  the  append! 
words,  phrases  and  passages  for  re-traiulation  vsml! 
found  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Siepmann's  popular  teril 
"  Word  and  Phrase  Book  "  and  the  "  Key  to  the  App< 
have  also  been  published.  ^^ 


History. 

The  Abbey  History  Readers.     Book  III.     TheTadg 
163  pp.      !'•  3''-     Book  IV.      The   Stuart    Perio 
xs.id.     Book  V.     The  Hanoverian  Period.     19*  [ 
(Bell.) — We  reviewed  the  first  two  books  of  this  serk 
Lost  issue.     We  can  but  repeat  what  we  said  then,  i 
the  eighteenth  century  is  better  treatetl  than  it  i 
books  of  this  kind. 


iTodH 

rio^H 

lis  serii 


Tk*  Grattville  History  Headers.    Book  II.    From  Um 
Period  to  the   Wars  of  the  Roses.       ir.   +  X07  pP< 
Book  III.     From  the  Wars  of  the  Rotes  to  the  presen 
iv.  -I-  336  pp.      IS.  6d.      Edited  by  T.  J.  Liresey,  rt 
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k.  Smytbe.      (Burns  and  Oatea.) — In  theie  readcri  there  are 

pictorial  illustrations   of  various  merit,  and  summaries  of  the 

lessotu.     The  publishers  in  nn  accompanying  circular  say  that 

"the  first  purpose  of  these  volumes  is  to  serve  as  reading  books 

luhcr  than  as  rigid  manuals  of  history."     We  think  Ihey  have 

idiicved  their  purpose,  at  least  on  the  negative  side.      Book  11. 

is  lairly  correct,  but  Book  III.  contains  the  most  extraordinary 

ttjtcmenti.     The  Rye  House  Plot  is  invented  by  Titus  Oaies. 

Shiftesbury  is  one  of  the  Tory  leaders  in  Anne's  reign,  and  the 

Sooth  Sea  Company  becomes  bankrupt   in   1720.     These  are 

some  of  the   more   obvious  deviations  from    "  rigid   history." 

Ererj' person  in  these  books  has  an  epithet — "clever  and  witty," 

••good,"  "  Ijad,"  "  wicked,"  &c.— a  plan  which  is  likely  to  give 

cliildren   wrong   ideas   as    to    the    simplicity    of  describiiif;   the 

characters  of  men. 

Geo^aphy. 

Tke  Pictorial  Geegraphical  Ktaders,  Asia.  256  pp.  ( Long- 
mans.) II.  %d. — A  pupil  who  has  read  carefully  the  fifty-five 
"lesions"  in  this  book  will  have  gained  a  clear  idea  of  the 
Mnictnre,  climate,  and  products  of  Asia,  and  of  the  connection 
between  them  and  human  occupations.  The  book  is  well 
illiutrated  ;  an  appendix  of  thirty  pages  presents  the  geography 
olihc  continent  in  a  summary  form,  and  contains  several  useful 
■nips  and  diagrams. 

Wc  have  received  from  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Co.  two  more  books 
in  their  "  Vouth's  Companion  Series,"  entitled  Under  Sunny 
■Hiiu  and  Towards  the  Kising  Sun.  There  is  one  point  about 
this  "  American  Invasion"  that  is  always  striking  us — the  un- 
compromising nature  of  the  orthography.  English  schoolboys 
look  with  surprise  on  such  words  as  traveled,  honors,  centers. 
"  Towards  the  Rising  Sun  "  contains  sketches  of  life  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  Korea,  by  various  American  writers.  "Under 
■Sunoy  Skies"  deals  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  countries 
(dering  the  Mediterranean.  The  books  will  prove  interesting 
I  youthful  readers,  either  in  or  out  of  school.  Each  contains 
'138  pp.,  and  costs  one  shilling.  We  are  not  particularly  struck 
by  the  illustrations,  but  can  personally  recommend  the  series  for 
*K  in  the  lower  forms  of  our  secondary  schools. 

Qrammar  and  Composition. 

M  Practical  English  Grammar.  By  F.  Ritchie,  xii.  -(-  254 
pp.  (Longmans.)  2s.  6d. — The  writer  of  an  English  Gram- 
mu  is  confronted  with  many  difficulties  ;  for  example,  those  due 
lot  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  use  of  terms,  and  to  a  tendency  to 
fcUow  the  lead  of  Latin  in  all  things.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  given 
1  a  book  that  we  can  conlidenlly  recommend.  In  the  first 
«,  there  is  a  copious  supply  of  suitable  exercises,  well 
ated.  Secondly,  his  tcrniitvc.logy  is  satisfactor)-.  Thirdly, 
tin  models  are  not  slavishly  adhered  to,  and,  consequently,  as 
I  "English  "  Grammar  the  Iwok  may  be  recommended  for  its 
Stacy.  The  author  has  done  well  in  making  much  use  ot 
Mason's  books;  they  are  still,  in  many  respects,  uQsor- 
Msed.  At  the  bottom  of  p.  14  Pronoun  is  a  misprint  for 
^^sition. 

Science  and  Technology. 

Nttmre  Study  and  Life.     By  Clifton  F.   Hodge,  Ph.D.  xvi. 
'  5'4  pp.     (Ginn.)     "js. — There  are  as  many  methods  of  teach- 
I^J  nature  study  at,  according  to  Kipling,   there  are  ways  of 
toostructiog    tribal    lays :   and,   if  it  succeeds  in   training  the 
bild  to   fee   what  he  looks  at,  and   to  think  about  what  he 
"every  single  one  of  them  is  tight."     Prof.  Hodge  is  an 
Tieoced  teacher,  and  he  frankly  admits  that  utility  is  the 
r-nole  of  his  method.     He  relies  largely  upon  the  domesti- 


cation of  animals   and   the   cultivation   of   plants  as  a  means 

not  only  of  arousing  a  spirit  of  research,  but  also  of  training 
the  aesthetic  and  ethical  sides  of  the  pupil's  nature.  Of 
structural  botany  and  zoology,  therefore,  the  book  contains  little  ; 
it  is  concerned  rather  with  out-of-door  interests.  The  subject- 
matter  is  rich  and  varied,  the  style  is  stimulating,  and  the 
book  is  beautifully  illustrated.  Though  it  is  an  essay  rather  than 
a  text-book,  teachers  will  find  it  full  of  valuable  suggestion!. 

Injurious  and  useful  Insects:  an  Introduction  to  Economic 
Entomology.  By  I'rof.  L.C.  Miall,  K.R.S.  viii.-)-2s6  pp.  (Bell.) 
p.  6rf. — Beginners  who  wish  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge 
of  our  common  insects  will  find  this  book  roost  useful.  It 
commences  with  a  short  course  of  practical  work  on  the 
structure  of  the  cockroach,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  exami- 
nation—in order  of  difficulty— of  the  structure  and  life-history 
of  well-known  types  of  the  various  orders.  Part  III.  deals 
with  classification,  and  Part  IV.  with  methods  of  exterminat- 
ing insect-pests.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Prof.  Miall 
employs  plain  English,  whenever  possible,  in  place  of  the 
technical  terms  which  too  often  repel  the  elementary  student 
from  one  of  the  most  fascinating  branches  of  biology. 

Nature  Lessons  with  the  Blackboard.  By  F.  F.  Lydon. 
88  pp.  (Burns  and  Oates.)  31.  net.— We  can  speak  highly  of 
these  43  full-page  schemes  for  blackboard  illustration,  but 
iheir  value  is  almost  neutralised  by  the  notes  of  lessons  which 
accompany  them.  These  latter,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
betray  a  misconception  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
biology,  and  abound  in  inaccuracies.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that 
polar  bears,  ostriches  and  elephants  are  still  regarded  as  suitable 
subjects  for  "nature"  lessons  in  English  class-rooms. 

Mitcellaneons. 

General  Information  Test-Papers.  By  P.  Lyddon- Roberts 
and  E.  E.  Denney.  45  pp.  (Normal  Correspondence  College 
Press.)  6rf.  net.  Key  \s.  net. — There  is  a  danger  that  the  intro- 
duction of  questions  to  lest  the  "  general  information  "  of  can- 
didates at  the  King's  Scholarship  examination  will  encourage 
pupil  teachers  to  learn  by  heart  all  sorts  of  quaint  facts  and 
pellets  of  information  which  really  will  do  nothing  towards 
educating  them.  The  authors  of  the  questions  before  us  are 
well  known  as  coaches  for  the  examinations  to  which  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  have  to  submit,  and  they  have  taken  the 
shortest  way  of  supplying  their  clients  with  "  information  "  in 
the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  Many  of  the  questions  are 
good  and  will  serve  to  develop  the  intelligence  ;  others  are  not 
satisfactory.  Why  need  anybody  know  who  wrote  "  The  Sor- 
rows of  Satan  "  ?  Yet  it  appears  in  two  of  these  papers.  Or, 
what  good  purpose  is  served  by  naming  six  sciences,  excluding 
eight  the  names  of  which  are  supplied?  Is  it  not  lime  to  learn 
the  cost  of  a  journey  to  New  Zealand  and  other  places  when  one 
has  to  go  to  them,  or  to  pay  the  fare  of  some  other  passenger  ? 
The  fact  is  that,  unless  these  "  general  "  papers  assist  the  growth 
of  common  sense,  they  are  not  very  valuable  ;  they  only  help  to 
make  incomplete  encyclopedias. 

Key  to  Cooke's  Test  Papers  in  General  Knomledst-  224  pp. 
(Macmillan.)  4J.  &/.  net.  —  Attention  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Cooke's  test  papers  in  our  issue  for  July  (p.  245).  Instructors 
at  pupil-teachers' centres  and  candidates  for  the  King's  Scholar- 
ship examination  will  welcome  the  key  which  Mr.  Cooke  has 
now  prepared,  for  reference  to  it  will  supply  information  not 
easily  accessible  to  ordinary  readers.  Appendix  II.,  giving  the 
sources  of  familiar  quotations,  should  be  particularly  useful. 

School  Gymnastics  on  the  Swedish  System.  By  Allan  Broman. 
114  pp.    (Bale,  Sons  and  Daniclsson.)     31.  61/.— The  authtw 
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has  given  us  the  purest  form  of  the  Swedish  System  in  his  book, 
the  title  of  which  correctly  describes  its  contents.  There  are  so 
many  expounders  of  this  system  that  it  has  been  difficult  to 
decide  whose  interpretation  is  the  best.  This  book  settles  the 
question  in  favour  of  (he  author,  though,  from  the  alterations 
introduced  in  the  present  edition,  it  is  evident  that  6nalily  in 
this  system  is  not  yet  reached.  Confusing  terms  of  former 
editions  are  replaced  by  others  which  more  clearly  indicate  the 
performance  uf  the  exercises.  The  second  part  of  the  edition 
deals  with  gymnastics  as  a  means  of  physical  education,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  all  concerned  in  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  young.  The  illustrations  are  cxcellent.'but  some  of  them 
would  be  more  appropriate  if  (hey  depicted  scholars  instead  ol 
adults.  The  great  want  of  this  system  is  attractiveness,  which 
has  induced  many  to  discard  it  in  favour  of  one  more  recreative 
in  character,  and  with  which  dumb-bells  and  wands  could  be 
associated  and  music  advantageously  introduced.  To  teachers 
and  others  desiring  to  give  (lie  system  a  trial  this  book  U 
strongly  to  be  recommended,  as  il  is  (with  the  exception  of  ihe 
late  Baron  Posse's  work)  the  best  exposition  printed  in  Englishi 

EJutatieii  in  thi  Netherlands.  Hy  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 
SpeciaJ  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects.  Supplement  to 
Vol,  VIII.  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.)  51/.— As  all  readers  of 
Mr,  Medd's  previous  publications  would  expect,  the  little 
volume  before  us  is  leinarkable  both  for  the  ability  of  its 
author  and  for  his  enthusiasm.  So  tiue  an  appreciation  of  the 
determining  factors  in  a  successful  system  of  education  is 
evident  on  every  page  of  the  report  thai,  as  the  reader 
passes  from  page  to  page,  the  mental  picture  of  what  is 
actually  happening  in  the  schools  of  the  Netherlands  grows 
in  vividness  until  the  reader  begins  to  believe  that  he  has 
actually  seen  and  heard  the  teachers  at  work.  "  Intc1liger\l 
enthusiasm  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Dutch  teachers.  The 
teacher  is  alive ;  there  is  no  ladling  out  of  unrelated  facts, 
and  there  is  an  entire  freedom  from  dull  mechanical  methods." 
"  In  the  Nelherl.ands,  as  elsewhere,  the  quality  of  each  school 
depends  mainly  upon  the  character,  capacity  and  sympathy 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  school  authorities." 
By  rem,arks  like  these  Mr.  Medd  shows  that  independent 
obtervers,  even  though  they  have  no  personal  experience  of 
work  in  the  class-room,  can,  when  they  possess  a  wide  sym- 
pathy, justly  and  adequately  estimate  the  relative  values  of 
educational  methods.  We  cordially  commend  this  supplement 
to  the  attention  of  teachers  aiuious  to  keep  abreast  of  modern 
methods  of  education. 

The  Ron  Reader.  A  new  way  of  Teaching  to  Read.  By 
Edward  Rose.  231  pp.  (Melhuen. )  2j.  bd. — We  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  Mr.  Rose's  first  work  :  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  his  last.  "  If  you  can  once  teach  a  child  to  read  for 
pleasure,  your  work  is  done."  "We  must  find  out  what 
actually  does  interest  a  child — not  merely  what,  according  to 
our  grown-up  ideas,  ought  to  interest  him."  Here  speaks  the 
enthusiast,  and  behind  his  speech  there  appears  to  be  know- 
ledge and  wisdom.  Briefly  stated,  the  book  advocates  the  use 
of  phonetics — but  no  phonetic  symbols  jar  upon  the  conserva- 
tive respect  for  the  alphabet.  1 1  advocates  the  use  of  pictures 
to  recall  symbols  to  the  child  mind  :  but  this,  like  the  use  of 
phonetics,  is  no  new  thing.  The  discovery  of  Mr.  Rose  is,  we 
think,  this:  that  the  pictures  hitherto  provided  are  misleading 
and  inadequate,  and  that  pictures  and  phonetics  together  help 
one  another  amazingly.  The  illustrations  are  charming,  and 
the  pictures  whereby  O  and  S  are  represented— (a)  as  sounds, 
(^)  as  ideas,  (<-)  as  letters — would,  we  think,  convert  anyone  at 
once.  The  teacher  who  can  draw,  and  surely  nowadays  (his 
means  every  teacher,  will  find  this  book  a  source  o(  delight : 
tad  the  reviewer  only  regrets  that  he  cannot  go  straightway 


and  use  it  with  a  class  that  has  never  learnt  its  alphabet.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  make  it  plain  how  Mr.  Rose  connects  ^.r 
with  g-lasses,  or  a  pair  of  spectacles  ;  a  with  a-pple,  1  with  i-nk,  m 
with  m-uch,  and  n  with  n-arrow  ;  but  it  is  all  done  convincingly. 
A.  M.  Sowerby  has  illustrated  the  book,  and  to  him  (ur  becj 
great  praise  must  be  given.  Part  I.  costs  sixpence,  and  tit 
part  will  be  quite  enough  to  show  the  intelligent  teacher  ho 
much  labour  maybe  saved,  and  how  pleasant  (he  learning  ti 
read  may  be  made.  In  these  days  of  outlandish  methods  { 
of  many  books,  we  can  heartily  recommend  one  so  simple, 
clever,  and  so  beautifully  prepared. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tie  Editors  Jo  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  Ihe  opiHiot 
expressed  in  letters  whirh  appear  in  these  cclMmru. 
rule,  a  Utter  criticising   any  artitlt  or  review  printed  1 
The  Si  hooi.  World  vill  be  submitted  to  the  canlrib 
before  puiliiolioH,   so  that   Ihe  criticism   and  refly 
appear  together. 

Migration   of  Blrdt. 

In  your  "  Nature  Notes  "  for  Sep(ember  you  suggest  sketch 
maps  for  the  migration  of  Ihe  birds.  I  should  be  extremely 
obliged  if  you  could  suggest  tome  books  or  other  means  wbeteby 
I  could  get  such  maps,  or  ideas  for  (he  same. 

F.  M.  Wethkrmax. 

Clif(on,  Sept.  5(b, 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  given  under  "Bird*" 
in  the  "Encyclopaedia   Britannica "  which    may   be   availaUc 
for  your  correspondent,  who  may  also  refer  to  "The  Strne 
and  Life  ol  Birds"  (ch.  xiv.),  by  F,  W.  Ileadley.     Bm  ma 
modern  books  that  deal  with  bird  life  generally   will 
something  on  the  subject,  for  the  migration  of  birds  has 
studied  very  thoroughly  of  late  years,  and  is  treated  fajr  hoA 
English  and  continental  writers. 

The  four  regular  flight  routes  of  birds  to  Africa  are  : — 

(1)  Across  the  Str.iils  of  Gibraltar. 

(2)  From  Genoa  through  Corsica  and  Sardinia  to  Tunis, 
{3}  From  Italy  via  Sicily  and  Malta  to  Tripoli. 
(4)  I'Vom  Asia  Minor  by  Cyprus  to  Egypt. 

E.  S. 
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All  contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  mtmi  M 
address  of  Ihe  author,  though  not  necessarily  for  fimttHemliim. 
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GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON'S  LIST 


Ht^y  almost  Immedinlely. 

Philips'  Atlas  of  ComparatiTe  Geograpliy 

FOR  JUNIOR   CLASSES. 

A  S«rie$  of  44  Coloured  Plntes  containing  over  98  Maps  aiui 

Diagramt,  with  H  pa/ics  of  intrminctory  letterprets, 

and  Complete  Index. 

The  scheme  of  thU  Atlas  i»  identical  with  that  of  Philips' 
Rlementary  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography  which  embodies 
the  recommendations  of  a  Special  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
L<oi]don  School  Board. 

Containing  the  following  special  Supplementary  Maps: — 

Lessons  in  Map  Reading:  The  Scales  of  Maps. 

The  County  of  London. 

The  Thames  Basin. 

Isothermal  Lines  for  January  and  July. 

Isobaric  Lines  for  January  and  July. 

The  World:  Annual  Rainfall.     British  Istes :  Inobaric 

Lineti.      British    Isles:    Vegetation    and    Isotiiermal 

r.ines. 
Regions  of  Vegetation  r  Vertical  Ilauge  of  Vegetation. 

THE  CHEAPEST  SCHOOL  ATLAS  EVER  PRODUCED. 

Demy  4to.     Stiff  Cloth  Covor.      Price  2s. 

-Itl    PCllLJfiHrii.       fimi    KIilTUiN.       KWl.A  Kr.KC^   Si.    HRVI^k'ti^   TO    rt*TK. 

BRITISH  COLONIES  AKD  THEIR  INDUSTRIES. 

Bsr  W.  P&rr  Or«a«aU. 


Just  Published.       PHILIPS' 

SCHOOLROOM    MAP    OF 
SOUTH    AFRICA. 


LARGE 

BRITISH 

ExlaidiHg from  Cape  Town  to  the  Great  Lakes,  unth  2  Inaelt. 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
This  Map  has  been  compiled  and  engraved  from  ttie  latest 
sources,  and  is  the  mont  Up-to-Date  School  Map  of  this 
Colony  published.  Size  80  by  62  inches,  mouuted  on  rollers 
and  varnished.     Price  £1  Is. 

Philips'  Relievo  Test  Maps  of  the 
Countries  of  Europe. 

A  series  of  boldly-drawu  Coloured  Maps,  with  Physical 
Features  shown  in  striking  imitation  of  an  actual  relief 
Model.  Position  of  important  Towns,  Political  Boundaries, 
and  Commercial  Routes  by  Land  and  Sea  are  shown  with 
great  clearness.      Size  of  each  Map,  36iu.  by  :28in. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  Relief  Maps. 

LIST    OF    SERIES. 
1.  Brltith  Iiles.  6.  Balkan  Peninsula. 

3.  France.  7.  Austria-Hungary. 

8.  Swltxerland.  8.  The  German  Empire. 

4.  Spain  and  Portagal.  9.  Norway  and  Sweden, 
e.  Italy.                                         10.  Rugsia. 

Any  of  the  above  Maps  may  be  obtained  separately.  Price 
in  sheet,  oat  3l.  ;  Mouuted  on  Cloth,  with  Metal  Ledges  and 
Varnished,  net  ts.  6d. :  with  Wooden  Rollers,  net  8t. ; 
Mounted  on  Millboards  and  Varnished,  uet  4*.  The  Complete 
Set  of  10  Maps,  packed  in  cardboard  box,  net  2Sl. 


London:  GEORGE  PBILIP  «  SON,  Ltd.,  32,  Fleet  Street,  E.C      Llierpaol ;  PHILIP,  SON  &  NEPHEW,  4S-51,  SoQtb  CasUe  StreeL 


SCHOOL  BOTANY 

We   have    prepared    for    use   in    Primary   and 
Secondary  Schools 

Collections    of    Specimens     of 
Various  Woods. 

They  are  very  carefully  iiclected  in  cross  and  long 
sections,  in  order  to  show  the  distinctive  features 
and  marks  of  each  individual  wood,  and  also  to 
show  their  well-marked  Botanical  Characteristics, 
such  as  the  Bark,  Kin^s  of  drowth,  Medullary 
Rays,  &c.,  &c. 

We  are  convinced  lliey  will  be  of  great  practical 
use  to  the  teacher.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of 
British  and  Foreign  Woods,  cnniprisinR  all  those 
usually  met  with. 

In  Bexu.  contatnlaf  10  larf«  Spsolmcnt,  <•.  8d, 
n  „  „    sinalltr        „  2(.  Qd. 

Wa  can  prepar*  laiKer  oaias  If  reijulrad. 

We  would  alvi  call  your  mteniion  lo  a  Specially  Pre- 
psred  Porous  Paper  for  Drying  and  Preserving 
Botanical  Specimens.  It  is  far  superior  to  oidinary 
Hlutiing  I'apcr,  in  that  it  is  much  more  porous  anil  ai 
ilie  naie  time,  is  freed  fmm  any  sutatances  likHy  to 
injure  the  delicate  colour  of  the  plants.  It  has  the  ad- 
Mntage  of  being  cheaper  also  than  the  common  hluitiri); 
paper. 

PRICES    ON    APPLICATION. 

A.  GALLENKAMP  t  Co.,  Ltd., 

19   &    21,   Sun   Street,    Pinabury, 
LONDON,    E.G. 


APPARATUS 

POR    TEACHING 

Mensuration,  Surveying,  &o. 


Drawing  Instruments,  Model   Theodolite 

Surveying  Level,    Model  Sextant, 

Geometrioal   Models,    Cubes, 

Measuring   Rules, 
Callipers    and     Protraotors, 

Curve     Paper, 
Laboratory    Notebooks,   &o. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd,, 

20-26,    Sardinia    Street, 
LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 


r.j  fiifg  Uui  wtiJfrr. 


J 
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Twentietli  Century  Text-Books. 


Plant  Relations :  A  First  Book  of  Botany.  By  Jons 
Herus  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Department  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Ohicago.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6a.  net. 

Plant  Struoturee :  A  Second  Book  of  Botany.  By  Jorr 
Meklk  Coulter,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s  net. 

Plant  Studies :  An  Elementary  Botany.  By  John  Merle 
CocLTER,  Ph.D.     Cro«vn  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Animal  Life:  A  First  Book  of  Zoology.  By  David  S. 
JoRDAK,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  and  Verhon  L.  Kellooo,  M.S., 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  Crown  8vo,  eloth, 
68.  net. 

Animal  Forms :  A  Second  Book  of  Zoology.  By  David 
S.  Jordan,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  and  Habold  Heath,  Ph.D., 
Leland  .Stanford  Junior  UniverHity.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  not. 

The  Elements  of  Physios.  By  C.  HAVFOBn  Hendsbsoii, 

Ph.D.,  and  JoHS  F.  Woodhdll,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. With  Physical  experiments  by  John  F.  Wood- 
hdll, Ph.D.,  and  M.  B.  Van  Arsdale,  Horace  Mann 
School.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The   Blementary  Principles  of   Chemistry.      By 

Abram  Van  Eps  Young,  Ph.H.,  NorthWifteru  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  lU.  With  Experimental  Illu>itn>liouK. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  6s.  net. 

A  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  Albert  Prbry  Brioham, 
Colgate  University.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


HOSSFEIiD*S        4 
LANGUAGE    SERIES 


New  Volumti  just  rewly. 


Hossfeld's  Newr  Practical  Method  for  Leamln^ 
the  Dutch  Language. 

By  J.  M.  Sckritkler. 
Crown  Svo,  483   pp.,   cloth,   price  4b. 


I 


A    Mew    English  -  French    Vocabulary,    Alf 
betical   and   Analogical. 

By   Prof.  A.   LuDwio  and    H.   LALUtM4KD. 
18mo,  G86  pp  ,  cloth.  Sa.  6d.  net. 


A    New    English  -  Spanish    Vooabuisbry,    Alpk 
oetioal  and   Analogical. 

By  Fernando  dk  .\uteaoa,  Hon.   M..\. 
TiiVorian  Tmcher  qf  SjMini»h  in  Ikt  I'ninrntf  <4  Otfitrt. 

18mo,  740  pp.,  cloth,  9a.  ed.  net. 


HIRSCHFELD  BROTHERS.  LTD.,  Publishers,   13,  Furnival  Street,   Molborn.  l.o«idon.   K. 

Macmillan  &  Go.'s  Books  for  tbe  Oxford  Local  ExamJDatioD,  1903' 


Scott.— ThkTaukhax.    Border  BdtUoii.    S*.  M. 

8hake*pe&ra.— M<cBrrn.      With  Inttwlnction  noil  N'otM.     By  K. 

Dr.ifliiToK.     In.  VM. 
Chauoan— Tbk  PRoLonint,  ftc.    Edltad  bj  M.  H.  LiBtiKU.    &(.  6d. 
Chauoer.— WoRKH.    R<IitMj  by  A.  W.  Follaiui,  &c.    8a.  M. 
Cfiar.— Tai  Galijc  Was.       Edited  by  Bpv.  J(ibh  Bnnu,  M.A.,  ami 

Rev.  A  B.  Waij>olic.  M.A.    4a.  ild. 
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GEORGE'S  NEW  PATENT  COMBINED 
GHEMIGAL&  PHYSICAL  BENCH. 


THE     PERFECT     REALISATION     OF    A    LONG    FELT     WANT. 


Fig.  1 


We  have  intrcxlaced  this  COMBINED 
CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  BENCH,  mainly 
to  meet  the  Rowing  demand  for  such  in 
SMALL  SCHOOLS  where  space  is  a 
great  consideration,  and  separate  rooms 
cannot  be  provided,  one  room  having 
to  serve  for  both  subjects. 

Hitherto,  the  construction  of  Com- 
bined Chemical  and  Physical  Benches 
has  only  permitted  the  shelves  to  be 
removed  for  Physical  work,  and  it 
was  often  di£Bcult  to  find  a  space  for 
them  off  the  table.  Moreover,  the  risk 
in  carrying  a  number  of  shelves  con- 
taining chemical  bottles  was  exceed- 
ingly great. 

This  form  of  Bench  entirely  dispenses 
with  any  risk,  the  shelves  being  so 
arranged  that,  by  reversing  a  catch, 
they  rise  up  in  position  when  required 
for  a.  Chemical  Bench,  and,  by  simply 
pressing  them  gently  on  top,  descend, 
thereby  leaving  the  table  dear  for 
Physical  experiments. 


Figure  t  shows  the  Bench  as  used 

for   Chemistry.    Stock  size  of  Bench 

long,  4ft.  6in.  wide,  2ft.  lOin.  high  ; 

'provided  ^th  four  two-way  gas  taps. 

tiro  water  taps,  and  porcelain  sink. 


Figure  2  shows  the  Bench  as  used 
liar  Physical  experiments,  with  section 
cut  away,  showing  receptacle  into 
tich  the  shelves  descend.  As  this 
in  Laboratory  Benches  is  usually 
,  the  drawers  and  cupboards  are 
ttsaial  size.  The  sink  is  provided 
with  a  teak  cover  for  use  when  not 
required. 


MADE    IN    ANY    SIZE    TO    ORDER. 


PRICES    ON    APPLICATION. 


very  Requisite  for  CHEMtCftL,  PHYSICAL,  and  BACTERI0L061CAL  WORK  Bopplied,  from  a 
Single  Piece  of  Apparatus  to  the  Complete  Purnishijig  of  the  Largest  Laboratory. 


'£CA'£/?<i  CO.  '"5asv[  3i-3mTr0IVW/HU0ND0N. 
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University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

JntorponUd  umltr  Royal  CAaii*r  awl  a  CoiulUnmt  CoUtft  of  ilu 
UnivtriUy  V  CoJo. 

iViwijnJ— H.  B.  RBICHEL,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  lit«  Pallow  of  All  Souls' 
Oollegi!,  Oxford. 

DBFARTHENTS. 
Bat^ooU.  PmlHton. 

Gntk W.  Rhn  Rob«rt«,  Utt.D.,  lata  r«Uow  of  Klng'a 

Oollagii,  Cambridge. 
LaUn E.  V.  Aruold,  Utt.D.,Ut«  FeUow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oftmbridgo. 
Freod)  and  Oemun  ..     Frederic     Spencer,     M.A.(Caiiib.),     Phil.     Doc 

[ Beientlfie  Langaigen  .    T.  wlttoa  Devlcii,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

I  Binorj J.  E.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Lincoln  Collexe,  Uxtbrd. 

LOoniUtullonal  Hiitor)-    The  Principal. 

[■nglieh  Language  and  /  W.  Lewia  Jones,  M.A.,  Ut«  Scholar  of  Queana' 
Literature..  I         Colleoe,  Cambridge. 

Phlloaophy  JamM  Gibaon,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  Jobu'M 

College,  Gambrldtfe. 
llatheniaticii  G.  B.  Bryan,  Sc.O..  r.RS.,  late  Fellow  of  Peter- 

houae,  (^mbrian. 
Welah    ..  .J.  Monria  Jooea,  JLa.    late  Scholar  of  Jeans 

College,  Oxford. 
rPhyslea  ..  E.  Taylor  J  one*.  D.  8c 

[OhemiatTy  J.  J.  Dobbie,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  lata  Clark  Fallow  of 

I  Olaagow  Unlveralty. 

>  Biology.  EL     W.     PhlUlpa,     M.A.(Oamb.).    D.8c.(Lond), 

late  Scholar  of  Ht.  Jobu'a  College,  Oambrldge. 

I  Soology Pblllp  J.  White,  M.B.(Bdln.),  F.K§.I. 

Agricultcre  .    Tliomaa  Winter,  M.A.(Edin.),  P.0.8. 

I  kaucalion  J.  A.  Green,  B.A. 

Inclualve  Tuition  Pee,  £11  la.  a  year.  laboratory  Feea  addition*], 
on  the  scale  of  £1  la  per  term  for  six  hoius  a  week. 

The  College  Gonrsea  qualify  for  the  degreeaof  the  Unlveralty  of  Walea, 
and  Include  moat  of  the  Subleeta  for  Degreatof  London  University  io  Arts 
L  and  Sclenoa.  Students  wlahinK  tograduale  in  Medicine  In  the  Univeralttan 
I  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  can  make  one  Annua  Medicua  at  this  College. 
Iliere  are  apeclal  departroeota  fur  Agriculture  and  Electrical  BnRineering, 
a  Day  Training  Department  for  iccn  and  women,  and  a  Department  for  the 
Training  of  Secondary  Teachers. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (in  lodgings)  and  Tuition  at  Bangor  for  the 
Session  (SS  weeks)  la  from  ^0  to  £(0.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women, 
under  the  aupervialon  of  Hiaa  Mildred  Fowie,  who  is  the  College  Lady 
Superintendent  of  Women  Studenta,  la  now  open. 

At  the  Entrance  Scholarahlp  Examination  (which  commences  In 
September  In  each  year)  over  20  Scholarahipa  and  Exbibltions,  ranging  in 
value  from  £40  tu  £10,  will  be  offered  lor  competition. 

For  detailed  Information  aa  to  Oouraee,  Bnlrauce  and  other  Scholar- 
ahipa, tc,  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar, 
BanEor.  J.  E.  LLOTD,  M.A. 

TJNIYER8ITY  COLLEGE  OP  NORTH  WALES  (A  Con- 
Btltuant  Collate  of  the  University  of  Walea).  Departmant  for 
tha  Training  of  Secondary  Taaohara.  Professor  of  Education.  J.  A. 
Grben,  B.A.l»uil.,  sssifitfvl  by  MUs  A.  N.  Johithtun,  M.A.,  atxl  Mr.  K. 
.FuncBKB,  B.A. 

Praparailoo  is  offered  for  the  Teachcm'  Diploma  of  the  University  ol 
Wales  and  for  the  Cambridge  Diploma  (Tliaoretlcal  and  Practical). 
Facilities  for  Practical  Training  are  provided  at  tlie  two  County  Schools  In 
Bsnitor.  A  Kindergarten  and  Preparatory  School  has  also  been  established 
In  cuiuiaetion  wlUi  and  under  the  control  of  the  Department,  and  a  Course 
in  preparation  for  the  Higher  GertlOcates  of  the  National  Frdbel  Union 
'  bas  bean  arranged. 

Full  particulars  of  thr-  Oouniea,  Fees,  Scholarships,  Ac,  may  be  bad  oc 
applii'stlon  t'>tlic  ri^-k'tstrar. 

TJNIVERSITY  COLLEQB,  BRISTOL.    Sessionftl  Coiirsea 

are  organised  for  the  Matrioulatlon,  Preliminary  Scientific,  Inter- 
mediate Arts  and  Intermediate  Science  Kxamloationa  of  the  Unlvaraltjr 
of  London,  and  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degree  ;  also  for  the  Cambridge 
Hlfther  lyxial  Examinations  OoraposiTion  Fee  for  each  of  tlie  above 
Courses.  £tS  ISo.  per  aeesion.  Registration  Fee  One  Guinea.  A  Courae 
la  bring  organiseil  for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers. 

Oinj|ilet('  Three  Years  Courses  are  arnugMl  for  Civil,  Mlnbig,  Mechanical, 
and  Electrical  Engioeering,  and  Conrses  for  Students  Intending  to  beoome 
Architects  and  Survsyora. 

The  Collage  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  Wast  of  England  which  pro- 
vides complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

Ttie  Work  of  the  Women  Students  Is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Ijuly 
Tutor. 

For  foil  Information  see  Prospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  on 
application.      JAMES  RAFTER,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 

CITY    OF    BIRMINGHAM 
MUNICIPAL    TECHNICAL    SCHOOU 

The  Corporation  raquire  the  services,  from  1st  Jauuary  next,  of 
tbrae  Aaaiilant  Mastars  for  the  Day  Sch'iol  :— 

1.— (3omibaneiiig  salary  £liS.  Subjerta:— Conversational  French 
(essential),  EoKlWh,  German,  and  Elementary  Mathamatloa  (dealnbte). 

2.— Commeuoiug  aalary  £IM.     Sut^ecta:— English,  espeolally  Qeo- 

$.— Commencing  salary  £120.  Subjects  :— Bngllah  and  Elementary 
Bclence. 

Tlia  latast  date  for  sending  In  applications  Is  November  10th.     Full 
liartlcnian  and  form  of  application  can  be  obtained  from 
Ome»  of  the  School,  Suffolk  StraaU  GEO.  HELLOB,  SerreUur- 

nth  October,  l»Oi. 


Blackie'^ 

First     Lati 
Course 


A  L.JITIM   BOOK  FOR  BEOUfNBRS.    1 

ConversatioD  throughout.     By  K.   H.  ScOTT,  I 
Fbank  Jones,  B.A.     Crown  8vo,  o)oth.  Is.  64. 

THE  JOUREAL  OF  EDUC&TIOH  says:-"Wf  gr<stly  ] 
Latin  book  for  beginners  to  the  coiuic  Latin  primer,  which  wi 
bonk  of  the  kind  we  noticed.  .  .  .  ThlK  Latin  book  bean  a 
of  It  the  marks  of  direct  experience.  .  .  .  Pint  eomoa  tl 
beginning  with  the  simplest  sentences ;  then  colloonlal  pnot 
sentences  ;  and  lastly  the  written  exercise,  founded  likewue  01 
Ing.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  ooand,  and  It  has 
carried  out." 

THE  PILOT  oaya :— "  An  excellent  baginnara'  book  of  tatlii 

fsiN?cially  pleased  to  see  that  the  language  Is  properly  niaaipa 
the  Urst,  brief  conversations  alternating  with  namtiva  ami 
Juit  thla  la  the  most  practicable  and  fruitful  mfbrai  in  oI 
teaching  which  we  may  hope  to  see  widely  adopted  lu  all  aehoo 


WRITK   FOK   OATALOaUB  Of   CLASSICAL    TKXTS, 


LONDON  :  BLAGKIE  &  SON,  LTD.,  50,  OLD  BAIL! 


C 


OLLEGE     OF     PRECEP 

(Inoorporaled  b)'  Royal  Charter.} 

Hl.OOMSSUKY  SQUAHa,    LoWDON,    W.C 


i 


OrPLCttA     EXAMtXATIOlfS. 
The  Examinslions  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas  are  I 
fir>t  week  in  January  and  the  firsl  week  m  July,  m  London, 
fallowing  provincial  I.ocal  Centres:— vit,  Birmingham,  Bristol,' 
Manchsster. 
The  Diplomaiiare  of  three  grades — Assocutc,  Licentmtc,  and  I 
The  Theory  and  Praaice  ol  Rducation  is  on  obligatory  subja< 
grade. 
Candidates  are  not  required  to  pass  in  all  subjects  at  one  Kwua 
Examination  fee,  One  Guinea :  the  local  fee  at  tbe  Provincial Ce 
Candidates  at  the  July  Examinsttnn  nuy  also  b«  c.vamined  j 
for  Speci.il  Certificales  of  Abililji  tt   Ttach.    The   fee   for  lb 
Examination  is  One  Guinea. 

Tbe  following  Priies  are  awarded  :— Theory  and  Practice  of 
£io ;  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin).  (,i  ;  .Mathematics,  £%  :  Physic 
C%\  A  "  Doreck  Scholarship,"  of  the  value  o{  £i\i,  to  tbe  cand 
having  attended  two  Lourses  of  the  Lectures  for  TaclMfs  deUn 
College  during  the  preceding  twelve  nionlhi.  and  having  pose 
examination  for  a  College  Diploma,  stands  6rst  in  the  ^^salT^illa 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Lducation. 

Tbe  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations  may  be  obtaiaad 
cation  to  the  Secretary.     The  papers  set  at  the  Examinations  hi 
are  piintcd  in  the  College  Calendar,  price  as.  M.  free  by  po«- 
'^  C.  R.  HODGSiiN.  B.A..  Stc 

BIRKBECK    INSTITUTI 

Breams  Bulldifics,  Chancery  Lane,  G< 

PrI!»cip»l:  G.  AKMlTAliK-SMlTH,  M.A. 

UHIVERBITT  OF  LOHDOH.— Couiulele  Day  (Jouraea  for  aU  I 

Ti«tio>i«  for  I  he  Science,  Arts,  slid  Law  Degraaa. 
BCIENCB  CLASSES  in  every  Branch,  with  Practical  Woik.  Wd 

l.«boralories  for  Chemistry,  Experimental  Physica,  BMof 

and  Botany)  and  MeUllurgy. 
LECTURES  on  Political  Economy.  <3ommerclal  Go^enphy,  On 

Bankruptcy,  Equity  and  OonveyauolDg,  Logic,  nyafauia04 

French  and  Oennan  Literaturs. 
OLASSES  In  Classics,  Modsm  Languages,  Engliah  aiid  < 
CONJOINT  BOARD:  I.«ctureaaud  Practical  Work  in C 

Dl'ilogv  an  I  Practical  Pharmacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  AST  (Day  and  BvaoiagX— Dnswioc,  < 

Modelling,  Life  Classes,  Wood -Qarving,  fee 
CIVIL  BERVIOB.— Asalstant-8nrveyorarXuaa,4 
Protptetutfm.    (JntaiUor  ad.  (»»»«*«.)«•« 


SECOND    EDITION    Now    Raady. 

WITH    INDICES   TO    AUTHORS   AND   TITLES    ADDED. 

Pott  4to.    59.  net 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST  HISTORICAL  NOVELS  &  TALES. 

By    JONATHAN    NIELD. 


"  Tbts  book  U  indi.^penufale  for  all  teachers  who  believe  in  tbe  educational 
value  of  bisiorical  fiction.  It  contAin<h  an  interesting  introduction,  a  cla&ki- 
ficd  lut  of  the  best  historical  novels  and  tales,  suggestive  oourscs  of  reading 
for  bo^  and  girls,  and  an  cxtcnMvc  bibliography  of  the  tubjcct.  Though 
Mr.  Nield  docs  not  appear  to  be  himself  a  teacher  or  primarily  interested  in 
education,  he  Jitptays  considerable  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  teacher, 
and  fhowa  acquaintance  with  various  eaucational  books  and  papers  which 
would  naturally  be  ouuide  the  ken  of  the  mere  literary  man.  .  .  .  We 
bemrtxiy  commend  the  book  to  our  readers  '.  it  combines  the  excellences  of  a 
wcfnl  work  of  reference  and  a  dainty  gtft>book  in  quite  an  extraordinary 


y  Only  a  special  devotion  to  the  historical  novel  .  .  .  could  have  quaH6ed 
bim  to  lay  such  an  omnivorous  fcajit  before  the  readers  of  the  books  he 
urvcDtorie^  For  be  has  not  mMely  given  a  catAloeue  of  historical  noveU  . 
•  .  but  gives  a  list  of  what  be  thinks  the  principal  nistoncal  novels.  In  this 
ktWMuy  casu  a  very  wide  net,  seeing  that  he  has  to  suit  all  ages  and  sccti 

■  Tttdm.  ...   A  good  work  of  reference,  which  quite  probably  include* 

(*aythiog  that  an  intelligent   bo)-   is  likely   10    enjoy.'  — Acudtmy   ami 

Utermture. 

"Tbe  'Guide  '  ■  .  .  shows  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  is  likely  to  be 
*nry  mcfiil  list.  ...  An  introduction  deals  tensibly  with  the  question 
vwuhistoricml  oovclW—AtkfnanMi. 

"We can  promise  that  anyone  who  takes  Mr.  Nield's  short,  sinmle  and 

Mdeaitblc  proposition  'The  Historical  Novel  exists  primarily  as  Fiction,' 

^  u«$  Ibat  as  an  operating  knife  upon  the  mass  o(  criticism  lo  which  Mr. 

'  Micid'k  bibliography  refers  him,  will  l>c  surprised  at  once  by  tbe  amount  of 

I  KlcdcDQDciation  on  this  subject  and  tbe  ease  with  which  it  comes  away. 

f  Mtitabtler  and  more  charming  fallacy  than  mere /^lura/Mrilmc'lj  under- 


lies the  argument  which  maintains  that  the  historical  novel  cannot  be  good 
fiction.  Mr.  NIeld  states  thit  argument  so  fairly  that  we  may  use  his  words 
■  .*  To  all  such  criticisms,'  says  Mr.  Nield,  '  it  seems  to  me  there  are  ample 
rejoinders.'     And  we  are  consuained  to  agree  with  him." — Timet. 

"  Most  readers  will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  his  able  preface  makes  out 
a  very  strong  case  for  sucn  an  educational  u.se  of  historical  novels  as  his  full 
and  carefully  classified  lists  tnake  [KHsible." — AfancAesUr  Gttmnliati  (L«id- 
ing  Article). 

"  I  have  abstained  from  some  excellent  arguments  advanced  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Nield  in  '  A  Guide  to  the  Best  Histoncal  Novels  and  Tales,'  pub- 
lijkhed  a  few  days  since  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  ;  and  purposely,  that  I  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  referring  tbe  reader  lo  a  terse  and  careful  piece  of  work, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  will  6nd  a  bibliography  setting  bim  ...  in  the  way 
to  discover  whatever  of  importance  has  been  said  for  or  against  historical 
6ction.  The  little  book  contains,  besides,  a  well-reasoned  introduction." — 
Mr.  A.  T.  QoiLUtR-CoucH  in  the  Dni/y  Newi. 

"  His  list  is  the  best  and  most  carefully  compiled  we  have  seen." — Ptlst* 

"  The  book  is  both  handy  to  consult  and  accurately  compiled.  It  should 
have  a  place  in  every  reference  \\hnxY." —Scotsman. 

"  *  A  man's  opinion,'  according  lo  Mandell  Creighton,  '  is  not  likely  to  be 
of  real  value  unless  he  has  taken  years  of  trouble  to  form  it.*  It  is  impos' 
sible  to  rise  from  a  study,  even  casual,  of  Mr.  Joruithan  Nield*  'Guide' 
.  .  .  without  a  cordial  recognition  of  the  years  of  thoughtful  labour  which 
tbe  author  has  spent  upon  his  se I f-.ip pointed  task.  He  is  now  reaping  his 
reward.  Hit  opinion  u  seen  to  be  of  value  as  that  of  an  industriau.s  literary 
man  with  a  considerable  shore  of  taste  and  good  judgment,  enabling  him  to 
tucceaafully  carry  through  a  very  notable  and  arduous  design." — Litf^r^aai 
Dai/jr  P0xt, 


London:   ELKLN    MATHEWS,    Vigo    Street,    W. 


GINN  &  COm  Educational  Publishers, 

LONDON,    BOSTON    &    NEW    YORK, 

FRBD  J,  MATHEBON,  Iioadon  R«prAB«Dt&ilve. 


GREEK. 

I  JH^CreekEnglUhWord  Ll«t.    43  pp. >    6 

I  <4iiu&Daiittll:  BeKlnner'iQreek  Composition,   wi  pp.    4    o 

College  Series  of  Greek  Authors. 


slu:  Eight  Orstioni:  Morgui.    xibyf. 
>to.Qorgia8:  LodKc    308pp. 
iDOf  didea  :  I. :  Morris.    349  pp. 


6  o 

7  6 
7    6 


(For  rest  of  Series  see  Catalogue). 

Greek  School  Classics. 


I  6 

a  o 

I  6 

>  6 

9  O 

a  o 

4  « 

6  o 

7  6 


Somer:  Odyssey:  VT.:   Bain.    109  pp.. 
*)mer:   Odyssey:  VII.!  Bain.    134pp. 
"omer:  Odyssey:  VII:  MlnckwHit.    107  pp. 
ifUcisn :  Timon  :  Scwall.     145  pp^ 

j<sopbon:  ADabasis:  v.;    Koire.    115  pp.         

Jleaophon:  Oate  to  A.nabasis:  Q.  W.  Qleaaon.  107  pp. 
*l«y;  KMrci«e$  in  Greek  Composition.    170pp. 
~n«r:  School  Iliad:  I.-III.:  Seymour.    371  pp.  .. 
ner:  School  Iliad:  I.- VI. :  Scyniauc.    473pp.    .. 
ser:    School    Odyssey:     1..IV. :       Perrin  &  Seymour. 

jji  pp .60 

imer:   School    Odyssey.     Eight  Books.     I.-IV.,  £Z.- 
XII:   Perrin  &  Seymour.     351  pp.     ..  ..60 

:  Uvesof  Moods  in  Qreek  and  IiAtin.    56  pp.    ..  10 

IAS:  Orations:    Whiton.     150pp.         46 

-Mir  :  Homeric  Vocabulary.   (First  6  Boolu.)  loj  pp     .,     36 

Scleciiom  :  Oreek  Lyric  Poets.    1B4  pp 46 

:  Beginner's  (}reek  Book.    498  pp         6   6 

■ :  Tirst  (ireek  Book.    354  pp.  s    ' 


LATIN. 


Allen  &  Greenough  :  Ijatln  Qrammar.    488  pp 

Oaesar  I.-VII*:     Allen  A  Greenough.    676  pp. 
Oioero:  De  Natura  Deorum  :  Siickoey.    344  pp.   .. 
Cicero:     Orations  and  Letters:    Greenough  &  Kittredge. 

694  pp. 
Collar  :  Qate  to  Caesar.    t4i  pp. 
Collar  &  Oanicll :  First  Year  Latin.    315  pp.        . 

College  Series  of  Latin  Authors. 

CatuUuB  :    Merrill,     iii  pp. 
Oioero:   Brutus:    Keilogg.    115 
Horace  :  Odes  and  Bpodes : 


i.d. 
5    o 

5  6 

6  o 


Sini 


6    o 
5     6 


inith.     49t  pp. 
(For  rest  of  Series  see  Catalogue.) 

D'Ooge :  Latin  Composition.    86  pp.       . .  ..16 

Greenough,  D'Ooge  tt  Daniell :    Second  Tear  Latin.    685  pp.    5    6 

Latin  School  Classics. 


Caesar:  Gallic  AVar  :  I.:  Roberts.    304  pp. 
Caeear  :   (}allic  AVar  :  II. :  Roberts.    96  pp 
Oioero:   Fifty  Letters :  Dillard.     118  pp. 
Ifepos  :  Selected  Lives  :  Roberts.    335  pp.       . . 
OTid :  lAetamorphoses  :  I.  and  II. :  Peck,    au  pp. 
Virgil:  Aeneid  VIL;    Collar.     i6j  pp. 
Virgil :  Aeneid  :  VIII. :  Teilow.     191  pp. 


'7a  PP .a 


Virgil :  Aeneid  IX. :  Cutler. 

Viri   Romae  :  D'Ooge.     374  pp. 

Virgil.  Aenela  L-Vl.    Grecnoufh  &  Kitticdge.    754  PP 

VlrgU,  Oa.e  to  :  Gleason.     15a  pp. 
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From  Mr.  MURRAY'S  EDUCATIONAL  LIS 


( 


A  Or«ek  Orammar  for  BohooU  and  Colleges.  Acci- 
dence and  Syntax.  By  John  Thompson,  M.A.,  formerly 
Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Senior  Classical 
Master,  The  High  School,  Dnblin.    Crown  Bvo,  6b. 

[Juat  out. 


NEW  VOLUMES  of  the  Secondary  Education  Text- 
BookB.   Edited  by  LAURIE  MAGNUS,  M.  A. 

Ohronique  Du  Ri^e  de  Charles  IX.  By  Prosper 
MiiRisiEE.  Adaptud  aud  Edited  by  Ebsbst  Wkekley, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  French  at  University  College,  Not- 
tingham.   2s.  6d.  [Just  out. 

French  Commerolal  Correapondenoe.    By  Cbaklss 

Glauseb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  at  the  Academy  of  Com- 
merce, Vienna.  Adapted  uid  Arranged  by  W.  Mans- 
field Poole,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  French  to  the  Channel 
Squadron,  formerly  Assistant  Master  in  Merchant 
Taylors'  School.     4s.  6d.  [Just  out. 

This  volamo  oncludoa  tbo  counw  of  "Oomraerctel  French"  by  Pooli* 

and  Becker,  to  which   Iha  BriiUh   Trade  Jmtrnnl  awaM*  "  tJle  p«Iiii  ol 

merit,"  and  of  which  the  ikhool  World  tMjt :  "  W«  know  of  no  better  book 

to  eerre  u  an  lntro<luctIon  lo  the  mor«  ttrictly  technical  study  of  Cum- 

inercial  French." 

Oommeroial    Qerman.     In  Two    Farts.      By  Ocstat 

Hein,  Lecturer  in  German  (Honours)  to  the  University 

of  Aberdeen,  and  Michel  Beoeee,  Professor  of  Modern 

Languages  in  the  Eoole  Alsaoionne,   Paris.     Part  I. 

With  a  Map  of  Germany.     3s.  Cd,  [Jtut  out. 

This  volume  U  uiilfDrm  with  Part  t.  of  "  Commercial  French,"  and  haa 
been  compiled  with  a  like  inteUlgent  appnviatloa  of  recent  raforme  In 
modem  language  teaching. 

Schoolmasters  and  otberi  are  Invited  to  apply  for  specimen  pages  (in  16  page  pamphlets)  of  any  of  the  toIii 
the  above  series,  and  for  Mr.  Murray's  Complete  Educational  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  Post  Free  to  any  ai 

JOHN     MURRAY,    ALB1£.MARLE    STREET,    W. 


A    Book    of   Brttiah   Son^.     For  Home  and 
Edited  by  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  Principal  of  the  Hai 
Conservatoire.      With    Pianoforte    Score    and 
Small  folio,  78.  6d.  not. 
Also  a  small  crown  6vo  Edition,  with  Word*  ai 

only,  2s.,  cloth;   Is.  6d.,  paper.  [J 

NEW  VOLUMES  of  the  Home  and  School  L: 
Edited  by  LAURIE  MAGNUS,  M.A. 

Heroea  of  the  Weat.  A  Biographical  Sketch  of 
History.  By  A.  J.  Carltu!,  M.A.,  R.  M.  Cabli 
F.  S.  Martin,  M.A.     With  Pour  Illustrations. 

[J 
I'hlH  volume  tiscen  the  onnne  of  Buropaan  hialory  atwl  thoni 
the  i-iidof  the  Roman  Binpire,  throu;>h  CharleniaRoe,  UllUebrAnd 
of  Bouillon,  8r.  Lnuil,  Wyclllfe,  Juau  of  Arc,  Columbni,  Raphael 
and  William  of  l>r«nfie,  to  the  end  of  the  Dlttranth  Century,  an 
Ibllowed  by  a  Second  Volume,  continuing  the  namtire  from  Hea 
r  ranee  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Blectrio  Wiring.     A  Primer  for  the  Use  of  \V 

and  Students.     By  W.  C.  Clinton,  B.Sc.Lond. 
80  Illustratious  aud  a  Selection  of  Worked  Exi 
Is.  6d.  [J 

Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Preliminary  Ej 
tion  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

A  Flrat  Courae  of  Chemlatry.     (Heuristic). 

H.  Leonard.      B.Sc.Lond.,  Author  of  "A  First 

of  Practical  Science."     Is.  6d.  [J 

Thia  Tolumc  la  compiled  on  the  tame  tinea  aa  the  aathnr'i  "  Fin 

of  Practical  Science,    publl>he<l  In  IMl,  ami  now  being  reprint! 

la  "strongly  recommendeil  to  Uclenoemaatara  '  by  the  SvanUai 

which  the  Ijind  aaya  :  "Such  books  lui  the  one  before  oa  i 

trrcd  broadcaat." 


A  FEW  SELECT  AMERICAN   EDUGATIOVAL  JOURNALS, 

All  bearing  on  the  practiaU  Work  of  the  Schoolroom. 

A.-FOR  KIRDEBOARTHBRS. 

Child  Garden  . .        5ft.  6d.  per  annnnt. 

Kindergarten  Review  te.  Od.    ,,        ., 

B.-POB  KMDBROHRTBII  AHD  BLEHBHTMY  WORK. 

Aiiierluan  Primary  Teacher  6s.  fld.  per  annum. 

Instructor  •Teachers'  World  h        i*        >» 

Modem  Methods  „        „        „ 

Popular  Educator  ..  nun 

Primary  Bducatiou  ..  ..  „        „        ,, 

Primary  School  . .  ..  ..  „        „        ,, 

C.-POR  BECORDARY  WORK. 

Applied  Arts  Book  Ss.  td.  per  annum. 

Birds  and  Nature  Ts.  Sd.    ,,        ,, 

Journal  of  Oeography  Us.  Od>    ,,        ,, 

ManiiAl  Training  Magazine  M.  Od 

Perry  Magazine .  M.  6d.    „        „ 

School  Science   ..  lOl.  Od.    „ 

Price*  include  Poetage.    Samples  will  be  loaned  for  Inspection  on  certain 
conditlona.     Full  list  on  application. 

THE  AMERIOM   BOHQOL  &RD  OOLLBOB  TBXT-BOOK  JLABBCy, 

SO,    HlOH    HOLOORS,     I/MIDOS,    W,C. 


J. 


CO. 


POOLE    & 

(KSTABLISHBD    18M), 

■  04,  CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD,    LONDON. 

SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  80IENTIFI0, 
AND  STUDENTS'  THEOLOGICAL 

Booksellers,  New  and  SecoDd-band. 


All  enqoiriea  as  to  Prices  of  Books  in  onr  VERY  XiABOE 
STOCK  answered. 

BOOKS    BOUO^T. 


DEIQHTONBELL&< 


CAMBBrDGE. 


BASSET  (A.  B.). 


i 


AN   BLBMENTART  TREATI8B   on 

DYNAMICS  AND  BOOND.      Second   Kdiiion,   R« 

Enlarged,     cvo,   ij. 

A  TRBATISB  ON  PHYSICAL  OPTICS.     8 
AN    ELEMENTARY     TREATISE   ON     C 
AMD  QUABTIO  CUBVBB.    8vo,  loe.  cd. 

WHIT  WORTH  (W.  A.). 

CHOICE  AND  CHANGE.  An  Element&ry 
else  on  Permutations,  Combtnatloni,  and  Probi 
with  040  Exarclaas.  By  Kev.  W.  .\.  Whitwoiiu,  i 
John's  Coltege,  Cambridge.      Fifth  Kdition,  much  Knlarged 

3vo,  75.  6d. 

SEVEN     HUNDRED     EXERCISES,    incJ 

Hint*  for  the  Solution  of  all  the  Questions  lo** 
and  Chance."  With  a  Cb.iplcr  on  Sumination  of  Ccftal 
and  a  Grestiam  Lecture  on  "  Some  Points  in  tht  PhikMophy  of 
By  the  Mune  Author.     Crown  fivo,  6s. 


Now  Ready.     Price  Seven  Sblllincs  and  Sixpence  n^ 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  CALEI 

for  tbe  l?car 
190S-1903. 

With  Corrections  and  Additions  to  tba  « 
the  AoAdemioal  Year  lOOl-lMM. 


Cambridge:    DEiaHTON  BELL  *  CO. 
London:   OeORQE  BELL  *  SONS. 
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Oxford  Classical  Texts 


Croum  8vo,  (a)  Paper  Coeen;  (6)  Limp  cloth : 
(c)  on  India  Paper. 

Aeaobyll  Tragoedlae  Cam  Fra^mentls.    Ed.  A.  Sn>o- 

WICK,    (a)  8*.  ;  (^)  Sl  «d. ;  (c)  u.  frl. 

ApoUonii    Rhodll   Argonaatica.     Ed.  R.  C.  Seatok. 

(a>  la.  fid.  -.  (b)  3*. 

Arlstophania  Comoedlae  Cam  Fragmentla.     Edd. 

r.  W.  Hall  and  W.  M.  (ixLtmrr.  Toml  I  uid  II.  (a)  IM.  each; 
O)  la.  M.  sach.     Coniplelc,  (i-}  U.  Sd.  ' 

Earipldia  Tragoedlae.    Ed.  G.  G.  A.  Mcbbat.    Tom.  I. 

(a)  3a.  ;  (l)  Ji.  M. 

Homeri  Opera.    Edd.  D.  b.  Mosbu  and  T.  W.  Atx^y. 

ILIAS.  Touii  1  asd  II.  (a)aa.  Od.  <^aeh  ;  ('<)Sa.  aacb.    C<jniplet«,  (c)  Ta. 

Platonla  Opera.    Ed  J.  Bdhmet.    Tomilaudll,     (a)Ss. 

tacta  ;  (b)  da.  each ;  (c)  7a.  earh. 

Platonla   Rea    Poblioa.      Ed.   J.  Bobuxt.      (a)  5s. ; 

(6)  (la. :  (e)  7a.    On  4to  paper  lor  marginal  notea,  Ida.  <Sd. 

Thaoydldla  Hlatorlae.    Ed.  U.  Stcabt  Joices.     Tomi  I 

and  II.    (a)  la. :  (I)  a*,  od.    CompkU,  (c/  im.  ikl. 

Xenuphontla  Opera.      Ed.  E.  C.  Mabcuakt.      Tom.  I 

(lilsTUHIA  ORABCA).  (a)  2a.  «d.  ;  (6)  la.  Tom.  IL  (LIBBl 
hUCKATICI).     (a)  3a.  ,  (>,)  3a.  «d. 

Caeaaria  oommentaril.    Ed  B.  L.  A.  Do  Fo.stet.    DE 

BKLL4J  GALLIUO.  (u)  la. ;  (6)  Xa.  M.  OK  BBLLO  CIVILI  CVU 
LIBKIS  INCBBTORVM  AVCTORVM.  (a)  la.  (Id.;  |6)  Sa. 
ComplaW,  (c)  7a. 

CioeroDia    Orationea    Pro    MUone,     Caeaarlanae, 

PhlUppiOM  I  XIV.     Ed.  A.  C.  CLiKK.  (0)  la.  nd. ;  (t/)Sa. 

Cloeronia  Epiatvlae  ad  FamlUarea.    Ed  L.  C.  Purskb. 

(a)  «.  ;  (I,)  (S.. 

Clceronia  Eplstulae  ad  Qalntam  Fratrem,  etc.    Ed. 

U  C.  Pi  luaa.    (u)  2ii.  >V). ;  (6)  Sa. 

CioeroniB  Opera  Rhetorlca.   Ed.  A.  S.  Wiumig.  Tom.1. 

(a)  la.  (U.  ;  (^)  Sa. 

Boruti  opera.    Kd.  K.  0.  Wiokbam.    (a)  as.  6d. ;  (6)  3a. ; 

(c)  4..  lA. 

Uartlalis  Eplgrammata.    B>-  W.  M.  Likdsay. 
Lvoretl  Carl  de  Rervm  Natvra.    E(L  C.  Bailey,    {a} 

!«.  &I.  (';)  »«.  ;  (c)  4». 

Seztt  Propertl  Carmina.     Ed.  J. 

la.  (^  ;  (^)8a. 

Cornelll  Taoltl  Opera  Minora. 

(a)  la.  Sd. ;  ('/)  la. 

Terentl  Comoedlae.    By  R.  Y.  Ttbbku,. 

Verglll    Opera.      Ed.    F.    A.    Hibtzku    (o)   38.  ;   (6) 

Da.  M.  ;  (r)  4a.  (Id. 


S.  Phii.ij](obe.     [aj 

Ed.     H.     FUBHEACX. 


By    the    late   JOHN    BARROW    ALLBN. 

An  Elementary  Greek  Qrammar.      Extra  leap.  8vo, 

cloth,  8a. 

A  Flrat  Latin  Ezerolae  Book.    Eighth  Edition.  Extra 

reap.  6ro,  clotli,  2«.  (Id. 

A  Seoond  Latin   Sxeroiae    Book.      Second  Edition. 

Kxtn  fcap.  »vo,  cloth,  la.  M. 


Edited, 
with  llliu' 


Scenes  from  Sopboolea.— AJax,  Antigone. 

with  iDlrodoctlon  and  Notaa,  by  C.  £.  Laurkncb,  M.A. 
tratluoa.     Bxua  fcap.  Svu,  doth,  li>.  (id.  each. 

Ovid.     Triatla.      Book  L      The  Text  revised,  with  an 

liilroiluctloti  aud  N'uKa,  by  S.  U.  Owtx,  tl.A,     Third  BditUm,  revised, 
rilra  MAp.  t»vu,  cloth,  3^.  (kl. 

Aeaoliylaa  :  Eamenldea.    With  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  A.  miuwKt,  M.A.     Thirtl  Kdilion,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Sa. 
Earlpldea.— Medea.    By  C.  B.  Rebxbokk,  M.A.     Third 
Ktlitwn,  reviseil,  exlra  fcap.  Hvo,  cloth,  Sa. 

Easy  Greek  Reader.    By  Evelitn  Abbott,  H.A.,  LL.D. 

Bxtre  (cap.  Hvo,  cloth,  3a, 


LM  0/  Ntie  aiHt  tUcmt  Booki  Potl-Int  ox  ajipltatfbm. 


London  :  HENRY  FBOWDE, 
Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Comer. 


io!fl 


CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO 


l.v  Fits  VoLuxci.    La*u(  Sva    Sold  ScraaaiSLT. 

A   TEXT-BOOK    OF    PHYSII 

PROPERTIES    OF    MATTER  ;     pOUNO  ;     HEAT    AND 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

By  J.  H.  Povsnso,  8c.D.,  F.as..  Late  Fellow  of  Trinitr  Ooll 
brtd^n ;  Profaaaor  of  Phyaica,   Bimuo^ham  Uolvemtr ; 
TRoMitoit.  M.A.,  P.R8.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  0<1le««,  CkabH 
feaaor  of  Kxperimental  Phyaica  In  the  Unlveralty  of  Oambcii 

Just  Oct.     Volcm*  I. 

props:  RTiss  OF  BSAXfr: 

Fully  IlluBtrat«I.  Price  10a.  <A. 
Coiram:  Oiavtutlon— The  Acoeleiatioa  of  Onvitjr— ■ 
lliiiaaiii  and  Stnloa— Toraloo— Baiidlng  of  Roda— 8pii«]  8pr 
llaloa— OoniBraaalbUity  of  Llqalda— Preaanna  and  Volomaa  c 
Thafmal  Kincta  aooHnpaDyiiig  Strain — Capillarity — Sorftee 
Laplac«'a  Theory  of  Capillanly— DlStiaion  of  Llquida— OiflUakx 
— vlaeoilty  of  Uqolda— Index. 

VoLrm  II. 

BOUliYD. 

BxcoXD  KotTiox.    Folly  Illoatratad.    Prica  >«.  U. 

CutrfEm :  Tlw  Natar*  of  Soand— Velocity  Id  Air  and  othe 
Raflarlloaand  RaflaetioD — Frequency  and  Pitch— RaMHianet  il 
OatdllaUona — TIbratlona— Tranaveraa  Vibretlonii  of  Str*teba4  I 
WIrea— Pipea  and  other  Air  Cavltiea— Boda-PUlea— Membas 
tlooa  maintained  by  Hat— Senattln  Flainea  and  Jeta— Maaie 
Wavea — lodes. 

"  The  work  .  .  .  may  be  recoinmanded  to  any  one  dairooa  of ) 
an  Kaar,  ar-TODATS  drAXDARH  TiucATiaa  nn  Afxnutica." — Liltm 

"  Very  clearly  written.  .  .  .  The  namea  of  the  anthora  ara  a 
of  the  HCiKimric  ACcrEAi.*v  and  up-todatb  CHaaALTSB  of  the 
Hduaittmuil  Timu. 


GRIFFIN'S  "OPEN-AIR  SERIES 

OPEN-AIK  STUDIES  IN  OEOLOOy:  An  Intrtw 
Oeolo^-j OuWifDooni.  By  Ont-Nvn  li  .V  J.  (Jol«,  M.ELI.i 
Frofeaaor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  Koyal  CoUtfe  i 
in  Ireland.  With  11  Fnll-page  Plataa  aftar  Fhotograiitia  amj 
tlona.  Handaome  cloth,  8a.  M. 
"  A  charming  book  .  .  .  beautifally  llluatraled."— .^tAeixnNi. 

OPBN.AIB  STUDIES  IN  BOTANY.  By  R.  Lloto 
M.R.I.A.  lUuatraled  by  Drawiuga  from  Natuia  by  &  I 
Prakokr,  and  Photogiapha  by  R.  Wtura.     Hasdaoma  eM! 

tfilt,  8«.  od. 
"  A  rn»h  and  atiniulating  book."— I^  Ttmu. 

OPEN-AIB  8TUDIB8  IB  BIBD-IilFE :  (fketebea 

Blr>ls  in  their  Hauou.  By  Charlb  Dixok.  B«autlftilly  II 
with  a  Frontiapiecx  in  Colooia,  and  oameroua  apeclaUy^n 
by  CBAM.n  WBTMru.  |. 

PROF.  JAMIESON'S  POPULAR  W( 

Jamlaaon'a  Applla<l  ■ 
^Aii  AdvAOr(.MA  rr.\t-Bo 
Vol,  I.  — Compriatng  Pa 
Pribciplo  of  Work  and  iti 
tlona;  Part  It.:  Oearini 
Bditioh.    7a.  M. 

Vol.  IL— Coraprialng  I 

VL  :     Motion;    Bnergy; 

SUtira ;  Btrenith  ofMatel 

draulica  and  IT)  dratiUe  M 

Si(X>!(D  Epitios.     ia.  M. 

Jamltsoo'i  Applied  ■ 

(lotrotlnctory    Manaal> 

BoiTioK,  Reriaed  and 

3a.  Od. 


Jamleaon'a  Steam  and  8t«am 
Bnglnei.  Wiili  ovl.■^2'jOIllu^t^a■ 
tl<:ltl.s,  Koldiuf^  I'tMlrn,  anil  Bxarn. 
iuatloD  Fapeia.  TutBTECXTti 
Editiox.     Bevlaed.    8a.  'jd. 

Jamleaon'a  Elementary  Manual 
of  Steam  and  the  Steam 
Engine.  Ninth  Eoitios,  He 
viised  and  Enlargti^l,     3a.  (id. 

Jamleaon'a  MafDaUtm  and 
Elactrlolty.  With  246  lllustra- 
tioDii  and  Examination  Papera, 
Fimi  Edition.     Sa.  &d. 


A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  INOBQANIO  CBXMl 

By  A.   UufR^Ph.U.,  F.H.».,  and   WiutoN   Uaki,  Fh.J) 

F.C.a,  of  the  Weatniinnter  Hoepiul  M-^iral  iSchool.   TBiae 

Rcviaed,  Enlarged,  and  broUKht  up-to-dat^.     Containing  all 

Chemical  Diacoverlett.    (M.  net. 

"A  wrll-wrttten,  clear,  and  accurate  elementary  maniul  of 

chcmiittr}-.    ...     We  agree  heartily  with  the  ajatatu  adopt* 

liuprc  aud  llakfr.     Will  makk  xxpkrimbrtal  woaa  TaxaLV  lyi 

BXrAVBK  INTSLLlfllBLK." — SiUurflay  HcTUV. 

LABORATORY  HANDBOOKS  BY  PROP.  HUMBOLDT  SI 
OUTLINES    OP    QUANTITATIVE    ANALTS] 

the  use  of  Students.     With  Illuslratioiia.     F(3(fhtu  Boitiob 
Svo,  Cloth,  3>. 

OUTLINBS  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 
uae  of  iituilenta.  Uith  Uluatratloni.  Thikd  Eoirios.  Q 
Cloth,  aa.  6d. 


LondOD :  CHARLES  GRIFFUi  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Exeter  SI 
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3TIONS  FOR  THE  REFORM  OF 
lODS  OF  TEACHING  CLASSICS. 

,   A.  SONNKNSCHEIN,  M.A.,  D.  Litt.(Oxon.) 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  University  o(  Birminefaam. 

[NG  been  invited  by  the  Editors  of  The 
CHOOL  World  to  contribute  to  the  dis- 
ission  of  the  subject  indicated  by  the 
iding,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
writing  on  one  or  two  points  to  which  my 
has  been  called  by  many  years'  experience 
alifications  possessed  by  school  boys  and 
Is  entering  college  ;  though  I  am  aware 
(  teachers  regard  "  reform  "  in  the  time- 
disciplines  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  out  of 
on,  and  suggestions  for  the  same  as  more 
f  the  nature  of  an  impertinence.  I  can 
that  readers  of  The  School  World  are 
r  their  number. 
;gestions  fall  into  two  groups;  (i)  those 

0  improvements  in   the  teaching  of  the 

1  Greek  languages;  (2)  those  relating  to 
ng  of  the  classical  literatures. 

ier  the  head  of  language,  my  main  con- 
ith  the  elementary  stage  of  teaching.  I 
antent  with  any  method  which  divorces 
writing,  and  grammar  teaching,  Yet  as 
taught,  reading,  writing,  and  grammar 
arge  extent  divorced.     The  grammar  is 

a  preliminary  and  a  thing  apart ;  the 
ad  the  writing  do  not  always  go  hand 

Again,  I  do  not  believe  in  a  reading 
ih  in  respect  of  its  subject  matter  is  dis- 
r  meaningless  to  the  youthful  mind, 
;he  term  "  abstract "  will  serve  to  cha- 
loth  the  errors  to  which  1  have  alluded. 
mar  teaching  is  too  aiistract ;  the  subject 
the  sentences  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
»ok  is  too  abstract.  No  doubt  a  rigorous 
1  of  the  oldest  of  old-fashioned  metfiods 
uce,  and  has  often  produced,  excellent 
but  the  days  of  mere  rigour  are  over 
red,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
ly  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  a 
impered  by  the  modern  spirit  of  gentle 
I  and  appeal  to  the  minds  and  interests  I 
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of  the  young — a  method  which  can  be  applied 
without  so  great  an  expenditure  of  effort  and 
leaves  no  distaste  for  study  behind.  In  a  word,  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  learning  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
in  becoming  less  revolting,  less  mechanical,  and 
less  contrary  to  nature,  should  cease  to  be  a 
valuable  discipline,  or  why  teaching,  when  it 
becomes  more  sympathetic  and  more  humaiie, 
should  lose  its  power  of  turning  out  the  highest 
type  of  scholars- 

But    I    am    far   from   advocating   the   so-called 
"  natural  method"  of  learning  the  classical  tongues, 
or,  indeed,  any  foreign  language.     What  I  want  is 
a  method  which  combines  some  of  the  features  of 
the  "  natural  method  "  with  the  advantages  of  art, 
and   order,   and   system.     Grammar  is  a   way   of 
systematising  a  language, and  it  cannot  be  neglected 
with  impunity.     But  does  it  follow  that  it  must  be 
swallowed  whole  or  apart  from  that  concrete  speech 
to  which  it  owes  its  very  existence  ?     I  think  not. 
Let  the  pupil  learn  so  much  grammar  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  purpose  in  hand  ;  and  let 
that  purpose  be  determined  by  a  reading  book  in 
which  small  doses  of  grammar,  arranged  according 
to  a  well-considered  plan,  are  made  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  interpretation  of  a  piece  of  Latin  of  interesting 
and  intelligible  content.      It  would  be  quite  a  mis 
take  to  describe  this  as  a  non-grammatical  method. 
The  pupil   gets   his   grammar  —  or    gets    to    his 
grammar — in  the  approved  form  ;  but  it  is  gram- 
mar pressed  into   the  service  of   man — grammar 
divested  of    its  mystery  and  unintelligibility.      I 
have  tried  this  method  of  teaching  with  my  own 
children  ;  I   have  also  tried  it  with  classes  of  be- 
ginners of  somewhat  more  mature  age  ;  and  I  have 
found  it  work  well.     No  doubt  it  calls  for  vigilance 
and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  makes   the  work  interesting  to  the 
teacher  as  well  as  to  the  taught.     After  a  certain 
amount  of  grammar  has  been  taught  in  this  way 
and  the  pupil  has  got  to  see  what  grammar  really 
is — not  a  set  of  arbitrary  and  a  priori  prescriptions, 
but   a   summary   of   the  principal   usages  of  the 
language  based  on  observation  and  simplified  by 
science — then  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
go  ahead  at  a  more  rapid  rate  and  fill  up  the  gaps 
in    his    grammatical    knowledge  by  dint  of  sheer 
mechanical  rote  work.      The  knowledge  thus  ac- 
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quired  will  not  stick  so  fast  as  that  acquired  on  the 
slower  and  more  interesting  method  ;  but  it  will 
serve  to  enable  him  to  attack  an  easy  Latin  author, 
and  the  impression  made  will  be  deepened  by  time 
and  repetition.  At  any  rate,  he  will  not  have  ac- 
quired any  misleading  habits  of  thought  or  rooted 
prejudices  which  will  be  stumblingblocks  to  his 
future  progress.  All  his  knowledge  will  be  firmly 
based  in  reality,  and  his  mind  will  at  the  same  time 
have  received  a  fore-taste  of  the  discipline  of 
observation. 

I  must  not  pass  from  this  part  of  my  subject 
without  a  word  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ear  side 
by  side  with  the  cultivation  of  the  eye.  Current 
methods,  I  am  convinced,  rely  too  much  upon  the 
eye  alone — upon  the  look  of  the  word  on  paper  as 
distinct  from  the  sound  of  it  to  the  ear.  Yet  surely 
a  word  or  a  phrase  is  remembered  more  easily  by 
its  sound  than  by  its  look.  And  a  language  which 
exists  for  the  student  of  it  only  on  paper  is  only 
half  a  language.  I  would  go  further  and  insist  on 
the  importance  of  as  much  oral  work  as  possible. 
No  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  neglects  this 
altogether ;  perhaps  most  teachers  rely  on  it  more 
than  they  know.  And  in  the  schools  of  the  past 
the  oral  element  occupied  a  more  prominent 
position  than  it  does  at  the  present  day.  In  this 
matter  we  may  wisely  revive  the  practice  of  our 
forefathers  and  make  Latin  and  Greek  as  far  as 
possible  living  languages.  To  treat  them  as  dead 
is  the  best  way  to  kill  them.  To  cultivate  the  art 
of  reading  aloud  with  intelligence  and  expression 
goes  a  long  way  to  make  them  live  again  in  our 
schoolrooms:  but  we  may  go  further  and  make 
easy  conversational  exercises  a  part  of  our  ele- 
mentary drill.  Professor  Mahaffy,  in  his  address 
to  the  Modern  Languages  Association  last  year, 
recommended  that  the  system  of  teaching  the 
classical  languages  should  be  assimilated  to  that 
which  he  had  shadowed  forth  for  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages.  That  there  are  differences 
between  modern  languages  and  ancient  languages 
involving  differences  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
may  be  freely  conceded.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
antithesis  so  commonly  heard,  that  the  method  in 
the  one  case  depends  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ear 
and  in  the  other  on  the  learning  of  grammar,  is  a 
false  antithesis.  Grammar  plays  a  part  in  both 
cases,  though  not  exactly  the  same  part ;  so  does 
cultivation  of  the  ear.  The  true  distinction  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  in  this  conne.xion  is 
not  easy  to  formulate  in  brief;  but  it  seems  to 
depend  on  the  fact  that  modern  languages  are  less 
remote  from  our  own  sphere  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  therefore  less  in  need  of  an 
exhaustive  grammatical  analysis  to  make  them 
intelligible  than  ancient  languages ;  and  that  the 
power  to  converse  is  more  of  an  imperative 
necessity  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  But  a 
protest  is  needed  against  a  definition  which  repre- 
sents modern  languages  as  chaotic  and  Latin  and 
Greek  as  a  kind  of  Chinese  puzzle  to  be  put 
together  according  to  rule.  No  language  can  be 
taught  without  some  appeal  to  the  sense  of  speech 
possessed  by  the  pupil ;    and  the  sooner  this  is 


recognised   in    theory  as  well   as   in    practice 
better. 

(2)  The  study  of  classical  literature  is  of 
part    and    parcel   of    the    study   of    the   classic 
languages,  and  can  only  be  separated  from  it  U 
convenience    of    discussion.     I    would    have    tt 
pupil  approach  his  first  Latin  author,  and  even  J 
first  Latin  reading-book,  in  a  literary  spirit;  tbi 
I  would  have  his  attention  directed  to  what  is  i 
and  not    merely  to  the   language   in  which 
expressed.     To  think  of  the  meaning  is  a  waj 
keeping  the  mind  alert  and  preventing  the  formalj 
of  a  bad  habit  of  mechanical  reading.     If  the  boj 
is  Caesar,  let   the   pupil   try   to   follow  the  asm 
outline  of  the  narrative  with  intelligence;  if  a  poet 
let   him   learn   to   feel  what  the  poet  wished  bis 
readers  to  feel.     It  does  not  follow  that  the  young 
pupil  should  attempt  to  grasp  all  that  there  is  io 
the  book  he  is  reading  ;  but  he  should  try  to  grasp 
what  he  is  capable  of  grasping.    If  there  is  nothing 
in  it   that  he  is  capable  of  grasping  except  the 
language,  then  the   book  has  been  ill-choseo.   I 
am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  classical 
works  adapted  to  the  minds  of   the  young,  and 
great  care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  authors  as 
far  as  possible  suitable  to  the  various  ages  of  the 
several  forms  of  a  school.     This  consideration  is 
too  much  neglected  in   England,  with  the  result 
that  pupils  in  the  lower  forms  often  read  authors 
who  are  altogether  above  their  heads.    In  Germany 
the  Lehrplane  prescribe  certain  authors  for  certain 
forms,    regard    being    had    not    only   to  ease  oi 
language    but    also    to    intelligibility    of    subject 
matter.     The  "Odyssey  "  comes  early  in  the  Greek 
course,  though  not  until  the  .\ttic  accidence  has 
been  mastered.     Sophocles  comes  only  in  the  two 
highest  forms.   Examining  bodies  have  been  largelj 
to  blame  in  the  books  that  they  have  prescriM; 
but  teachers  also  have  been  too  indifferent  in  the 
matter.     They  have  been  too  ready  to  think  of  the. 
classical   authors   as   so   many   specimens  of 
language,  or  of  dialects  of  the  language,  and  1 
little  alive  to  their  character  as  human  documei^ 
Can  there  be  a  surer  way  to  stultify  the  lita 
sense  ? 

There   are  two    points    in   this    connexiooj 
which  I  would  lay  special  emphasis. 

(a)  Let  attention  be  directed  in  a  single-he 
fashion  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  not  dissip 
over  all  sorts  of  matters  arising  out  of  it. 
should  be  studied  only  so  far  as  it  throws  ii( 
upon  the  main  conception.    What  I  am  opp 
here  is  the  "  peg-system,"  as  it  is  sometimes  call 
whereby  the  text  under  study  is  made  the  veb 
of  all  sorts  of  learned  comment  upon  points  i 
dentally  alluded  to  by  the  author.     The  svste 
a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and  the  wood  is 
rally  invisible  owing  to  the  trees.     Let  us  fraul 
give  up  the  idea  that  our  pupils  after  readii 
classical  work  shall  be  prepared   to  answer 
question  suggested  by  it ;  let  us  be  content  if  ( 
have  understood  it  as  a  whole.     If  they  do,t 
will   have   gained    something   far    more  valu 
than  a  mass  of  antiquarian  lore  de  omnihtu  nt* 
1  Examinations  must  be  improved ;    but  imprty*' 
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ment  will  only  come  if  teachers  set  up  a  standard 
of  good  teaching  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion.  It  would  often  be  a  distinct  gain  if 
teachers  were  to  take  up  the  attitude,  "  What  I 
do  not  know  is  not  knowledge  for  the  purposes  of 
this  class." 

(b)  Secondly,  I  would  have  works  of  classical 
literature  read  so  far  as  possible  as  literary  wholes. 
No  author  can  produce  his  proper  effect  upon 
the  reader  if  he  is  read  in  a  perverse  order. 
Yet  what  order  is  maintained  in  the  reading  of 
such  a  work  as  the  "  Aeneid  "  in  our  schools  ? 
No  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  pupil  a  consecu- 
tive idea  of  the  poem  as  a  whole ;  the  several 
books  are  read  in  any  order  that  chance  may 
dictate.  Vainly  does  the  poet  plunge  in  medias  res 
if  his  reader  repeats  the  process  by  taking  him 
up  in  the  middle,  then  proceeding  to  one  of  the 
last  books,  and  ending  perhaps  with  a  study  of 
Book  IV.  Such  a  method  of  study  is  literally 
preposterous. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  proceed,  it  may  be 
asked  ?  Most  of  the  classical  masterpieces  are 
too  long  to  be  read  from  cover  to  cover.  Yes, 
but  does  it  follow  that  the  idea  of  sequence  in 
reading  must  be  abandoned  ?  To  study  a  literary 
work  as  a  literary  whole  does  not  necessarily 
involve  reading  the  whole  of  it.  The  teacher 
may  omit  large  sections  as  not  essential  to  the 
story,  and  replace  them  by  summaries  of  their 
contents  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  sup- 
plementing them,  if  you  will,  by  translations  in 
English  of  parts  of  the  omitted  passages.  I  am 
not  pleading  for  "  selections " ;  for  selections 
merely  give  specimens,  whereas  the  method 
which  I  advocate  preserves  the  unity  of  the  work 
intact.  Some  classical  works  do  not  need  abbre- 
viation for  school  purposes;  for  instance,  the  Greek 
plays,  though  some  passages  might  be  occasion- 
ally curtailed,  such  as  the  account  of  lo's  wander- 
ings in  the  "  Prometheus;"  others  lend  themselves 
to  an  episodic  method  of  reading,  such  as  the 
"Gallic  War"'  or  the  "Metamorphoses."  But 
there  are  others  which  ought  to  be  presented  to 
the  pupil  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  then  read 
consecutively.  A  conspicuous  example  of  this  is 
the  "Aeneid."  If  the  first  half  of  it  were  thus 
mastered  in  outline  at  school,  a  sound  basis  would 
have  been  laid  for  further  study  at  the  university, 
•nd  I  believe  the  development  of  the  pupil's 
literary  taste  would  have  been  consulted  better 
than  by  a  haphazard  and  scrappy  method  of 
reading  odd  books.  For  to  disregard  the  sequence 
fof  an  epic  is  to  take  its  interest  and  much  of 
its  meaning  out  of  it.  The  beauty  of  the  parts 
WiDnot  be  appreciated  if  the  beauty  of  the  wliole 
is  lost  sight  of. 

"The  best  is  the  enemy  of  the  good"  is 
I*  saying  which  has  its  application  to  the  his- 
'  lory  of  classical  teaching.  A  false  conception  of 
[thoroughness  in  grammatical  training  and  a  too 
[ambitious  programme  of  literary  study  incapable 
ol  being  carried  out  in  practice  have  been 
responsible  for  some  of  the  faults  to  which  I  have 
ailed  attention. 


VERSE   WRITING. 

By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A. 
Ilendnuuter  of  Perse  School,  Ctmbridge. 

THE  opponents  of  classical  education  have 
never  failed  to  deliver  a  bold  attack  on 
verse-writing,  which  they  judge  to  be  the 
weakest  point  of  a  weak  pwsition.  It  appears  so 
very  obvious  that  a  poet  is  born,  not  made,  that 
they  feel  they  have  only  to  state  their  case  and 
win  it,  with  an  added  joy  that  their  victory  is  won 
by  a  weapon  from  the  classical  armoury.  They 
have  also  the  abuses  of  past  generations  to  quote, 
and  the  more  modest  claims  of  the  present  are 
confused  with  these.  But  now  the  hubbub  has 
somewhat  subsided,  and  it  has  been  discovered 
that  man  does  not  live  by  the  laboratory  alone, 
it  may  be  of  service  to  state  briefly  what  are 
the  benefits  of  verse-writing,  and  how  far  it  can 
be  taught. 

In  the  first  place,  verses  are  not  always  poetry. 
If  our  claim  were  to  teach  schoolboys  to  write 
poetry,  we  might  well  despair,  but  it  is  not. 
Verse-writing  for  the  average  boy  means  learning 
how  to  render  thoughts  of  others  in  metrical  form. 
The  poetry,  or  what  passes  for  it,  is  supplied  ;  the 
task  is  formal.  It  is  the  same  in  kind  as  prose 
translation,  but  different  in  degree,  and  more  diffi- 
cult. The  earliest  stage  consists  in  arranging 
given  Latin  or  Greek  words  to  fit  into  a  metrical 
scheme — a  kind  of  literary  puzzle,  which  may  be 
made  quite  interesting  to  minds  in  a  certain  stage 
of  their  growth,  the  solving  of  which  teaches 
quantity  and  the  rules  of  metre.  Moreover,  it 
is  the  easiest  way  of  learning  quantity,  and  without 
quantity  the  ancient  languages  are  not.  To  study 
Greek  or  Latin  without  reference  to  quantity 
is  to  treat  language  as  a  thing  of  books,  not  as 
speech  addressed  to  the  ear.  Any  corrective  to 
this  particular  fallacy  is  useful  now-a-days,  when 
the  minds  of  the  uneducated  are  so  askew  that 
they  confuse  language  with  spelling.  Verse- 
writing  is  also  the  easiest  way  of  learning 
thoroughly  the  rules  of  ancient  metre ;  and  how 
can  poetry  be  rightly  appreciated  if  its  rhythms 
are  not  understood  ? 

Secondly,  verse-writing  is  the  best  way  of 
bringing  home  to  a  pupil  what  is  meant  by 
literary  form.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Latin 
elegiac  couplet,  which  has  therefore  a  value  in 
literary  training  far  beyond  what  Latin  elegiac 
poetry  is  worth  as  poetry.  No  pupil  can  fail  to 
see  that  there  are  certain  definite  rules  which 
must  be  observed,  otherwise  his  work  is  "  bad 
form  "  from  a  literary  standpoint.  This  learnt,  he 
can  be  led  step  by  step  to  apply  the  principle 
to  antistrophic  verse,  and  finally  even  to  prose. 
Here  he  has  the  priceless  aid  of  the  Latin  period  ; 
but  periodic  laws  are  not  nearly  so  strict  or  so 
obvious  as  those  of  the  elegiac. 

Both  the  first  two  stages,  the  elementary,  con- 
sisting of  the  arrangement  of  given  words  in  a 
metrical    scheme,  and  the   second,  the  rendering 
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of  full-sense  English  into  the  elegiac  couplet,  are 
well  within  the  reach  of  the  average  boy  or  girl ; 
they  do  not  need  much  time,  if  not  too  early 
begun,  and  the  advantages  are  obvious.  The  next 
stage  in  Latin  verse-writing  leaves  the  pulpil 
to  choose  his  own  epithets  ;  and  this  may  serve 
to  train  a  rudimentary  feeling  for  what  is  fitting. 
He  will  have  to  keep  his  eyes  ojjen  to  choose  what 
is  properly  descriptive ;  to  avoid  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  with  the  rest  of  the  picture; 
in  a  word,  to  think,  and  the  thinking  will  impress  on 
him  the  conviction  that  unity  of  conception  is  neces- 
sary in  a  literary  piece.  He  will  learn  that  a  sun 
which  scorches  must  not  be  called  "  gentle,"  a 
goat  fast  asleep  on  a  rock  must  not  be  represented 
as  leaping,  nor  the  soft  breeze  of  summer  be  ren- 
dered by  blusterous  Boreas.  Training  of  this  kind 
he  will  never  get  from  prose  translation,  where  his 
task  is  merely  to  render  a  given  thought  with 
exactness. 

In  later  stages,  where  he  has  to  render  an 
English  poem,  memory  and  imagination  will  both 
h&  brought  into  play,  when  he  thinks  how  this  or 
that  thought  would  be  expressed  by  the  ancients, 
how  a  certain  picture  would  have  struck  them. 
Here  the  sheep  will  begin  to  separate  from  the 
goats,  and  the  teacher  will  pick  out  those  who 
show  aptitude  for  higher  flights;  the  rest,  having 
learnt  all  they  can  take  in,  now  turning  their 
attention  to  more  useful  or  congenial  pursuits. 
And  in  the  Latin  hexameter  and  Greek  verse 
ample  scope  will  be  found  for  ingenuity  and  skill 
in  coping  with  difficulties,  and  for  poetic  feeling  or 
imagination. 

Verse,  again,  has  distinct  advantages  over  prose. 
For  one  thing,  its  range  is  wider;  the  higher 
emotions  and  passions  are  rarely  expressed  in 
prose,  but  in  verse  find  their  proper  place. 
Again,  the  subtle  associations  of  words  are  felt 
far  more  keenly  in  verse.  Everyone  knows  the 
line  which  compares  the  ancient  city  of  Petra  to  a 
rose — 

A  rose-red  city,  half  as  old  as  lime. 

Substitute  rose-bud  lor  rose-red,  and  the  line  becomes 
ridiculous.  In  verse  we  cannot  away  with  a 
vulgar  or  trivial  association  when  speaking  of 
great  things ;  but  in  prose  the  opportunities  for 
such  a  mistake  are  rarer,  and  the  mistake,  if  made, 
is  less  offensive.  Verse  alone  can  give  a  training 
to  the  literary  sense  in  all  its  delicacy,  even  for 
those  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  poets. 

"But,"  says  Apollyon  triumphantly,  "the  same 
arguments  apply  to  English."  They  do,  and  to 
French  and  German,  or  to  any  other  language 
which  is  to  be  studied  as  a  literary  medium  rather 
than  as  a  means  of  informing  customers  of  the 
price  of  tea  or  sugar.  The  technique  of  English 
verse  ought  to  be  taught  as  part  of  English  com- 
position, and  in  some  schools  exercises  are  actually 
set  in  Enghsh  verse.  Naturally  this  does  not  take 
nearly  so  long  to  learn  as  Latin  or  Greek  verse, 
but  the  advantages  are  of  the  same  kind  and  are 
great.  A  rather  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  minor  poets  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 


technique  of  English  verse  is  not  learnt  met 
reading;  it  is  possible  that,  if  the  study  of 
had  been  carried  further  in  the  past  gene; 
the  works  of  minor  poets  might  be  less  fault 
perhaps  some  of  the  writers  might  even  have 
at  school  that  more  goes  to  the  poet  than  a 
to  write  poetry.  This  is  a  very  practic 
vantage. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  advantages  of  Lad 
Greek  verse-writing ;  and  it  will  be  seen  th 
main  objections  to  it  are  met  in  the  pr< 
scheme.  No  one  would  ever  advocate  that 
should  be  begun  early,  practised  constant! 
continued  in  spite  of  Mmerva.  The  elemi 
stages,  indeed,  which  are  within  the  reach  o! 
tically  all,  should  be  gone  through  by  all ;  but 
writing  should  be  begun  later  (say,  when  th 
has  been  reading  Ovid  for  a  year),  and  disconi 
in  the  third  stage  as  soon  as  a  fair  trial  has  p 
that  a  pupil  has  got  to  the  end  of  his  capac 
that  line.  The  time  will  not  have  been  wi 
all  will  have  learnt  something  of  quantity 
metre,  of  literary  form,  most  will  have  lej 
little  of  poetic  diction,  many  will  have  awa 
the  imagination  and  purified  the  taste,  a 
addition  the  mastery  of  difficulties  will  have 
some  added  power  to  deal  with  the  prpbla 
prose  composition.  Jjt 
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IN  what  form  can  a  Greek  or  Roman  write 
be  put  before  the  modem  schoolboy  ?  Ed 
flood  the  market,  and  the  stream  will  n< 
dry  till  every  "  series  "  is  complete.  Is  it  po 
to  find  in  them  any  guiding  principle,  any 
conception  of  method  ?  The  work  is  too  li 
in  scope  to  leave  much  margin  for  original 
ment ;  but  need  it  be  a  mere  compilation  "  ka 
off,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  when  the  day's  w 
over?  Somebody  lately  made  himself respa 
for  the  statement  that  masters  do  their  edit) 
school  hours.  I  have  never  known  a  case  0 
and  in  any  school  where  it  is  possible  the 
must  be  exceedingly  tame.  But  it  is  undel 
that  much  raw  and  hasty  work  has  found  it 
into  print.  Possibly  it  was  done  at  high  preS 
but  a  man  too  lacking  in  self-criticism  to  i 
either  his  manuscript  or  his  proofs  should 
charitable  friend  to  do  this  office  for  hioi 
an  extant  edition  of  Caesar  there  is  a  note 
construction  offering  as  alternative  explanal 
(i)  that  Caesar  was  trying  to  be  clear  ;  (2)  t| 
was  confused.  The  editor,  eager  to  exhibi 
working  of  Caesar's  mind,  gives  an  exquisite  0 
tion  of  his  own.  Perfectly  natural,  in  the  ci 
stances  ;  but  why  obtrude  it  upon  boys  ? 

Notes  on  elementary  grammar  are,  perhaf 
worst  blot  in  current  text-books,  the  want  C 


»ortion  is  so  ludicrous.  An  editor  seems  to  say  to 
limseif,  "  Whatever  happens,  1  must  make  a  point 
if  the  grammar  ;"  and  every  construction,  hard  or 
imple,  is  pitilessly  run  to  earth.  Neve  liturarum 
•lultaf,  says  Ovid  to  his  Trislia ;  a  scholar  who  has 
iroduced  a  careful  and  in  many  respects  an  attrac- 
ive  school  edition  annotates:  "Sc.,te.  The  im- 
ersonal  verbs  piidet,  piget,  and  the  like,  take  an 
ccusative  of  the  person  and  genitive  of  the  thing." 
faturally,  that  is  a  point  to  be  raised  in  class ; 
at  a  boy  ought  to  get  it  from  his  grammar,  and 
3t  in  this  way  escape  the  trouble  of  thinking. 
till  worse  is  the  tendency,  now  greatly  on  the 
icrease,  to  classify  ordinary  constructions  in  an 
ppendix.  The  subjunctive  mood,  for  instance,  is 
isplayed  in  a  cut-and-dried  assortment,  jussive, 
eliberative,  final,  and  so  forth,  with  a  series  of 
Eferences  to  the  text.  A  boy  soon  loses  himself 
1  a  tangle  of  syntactical  usages,  and  the  most 
elpfu]  clue  that  can  be  given  him  is  to  make  him 
ill  in  such  outline  lists  for  himself.  Instances 
oUected  in  that  way  appeal  to  his  intelligence  and 
odge  themselves  in  his  memory.  But  I  hold  it  not 
lonesty  to  have  them  thus  set  down  by  an  editor. 
His  energies  should  be  reserved  for  writers  who 
leedspecial  treatment — for  Homer,  say,  or  Tacitus  ; 
ind,  of  course,  a  poet  will  require  more  annotating 
than  a  prose  writer.  A  beginner  reading  Ovid 
will  not  be  familiar  with  consecutive  ut,  or  will  be 
bewildered  by  quamvis  with  indicative ;  he  should 
h»ve  help  for  these  conundrums.  In  the  case  of  a 
poet,  the  best  type  of  comment  often  is,  "  In  prose 
the  idiom  would  be  .  .  ,  ,"  leaving  the  boy 
tograpple  with  it  from  this  point  of  view.  And 
more  use  might  be  made  of  the  interrogative 
form  of  note:  "  Why  is  so-and-so  subjunctive?  '' 
"Is  the  sequence  regular?  "  It  is  the  accepted 
principle  in  oral  teaching;  judiciously  employed  in 
woks,  it  might  be  made  very  suggestive.  It 
Would  indicate  in  preparation  time,  when  a  boy  has 
losure  to  reflect,  the  existence  of  a  problem  which 
bs  to  be  faced.  The  class  will  soon  come  to 
'egard  it  as  a  danger  signal  ;  they  may  go  ahead 
for  the  moment,  but  there  will  be  a  collision  next 
niorning. 

Translation  is  another  trouble.  Here,  again,  far 
loo  much  help  is  given.  The  precise  amount 
'hich  is  required  is  not  easy  to  apportion  ;  it 
■"aries  with  the  author  and  with  the  age  of  the 
tiders.  But,  broadly  speaking,  it  should  be  con- 
Soed  to  idioms  utterly  un-English  in  structure, 
'od  therefore  tasking  a  boy's  limited  powers  of 
^pression  ;  to  clauses  or  sentences  ofextremediffi- 
'ilty ;  to  occasional  suggestions  with  a  view  to 
f'yle.  In  dealing  with  the  last  point  scholars  un- 
ortanately  sometimes  require  a  lesson  themselves. 

^H  iyoutiov  S'ipriiot  oi  \iyu  l^ixf — 

Twill  not  dwell  on  the  fighting  of  the  domestic 
Owl,"  says  an  editor,  and  we  devoutly  wish  he 
Wouldn't.  If  that  is  the  manner  of  Aeschylus,  our 
*ys  will  pick  it  up  quite  rapidly  without  assistance 
fora  us.  The  question  is  supremely  impwrtant. 
If  Greek  style  merits  all  we  say  of  it,  the  least  we 
to  do  is  to  exhibit  it  to  our  pupils  in  a  manner 


not  ignoble  or  ridiculous.  Translation  is  a  question 
for  the  class-room  ;  but  it  is  objectionable  if  an 
editor  supplies  an  unsound  model  before  the  lesson 
begins.  My  own  experience  is  that  valuable  work 
can  be  done  here.  1  remember  vividly  the  surprise 
and  pleasure  with  which,  in  my  school  days,  I 
lighted  on  Dean  Wickham's  rendering  ol  privata  as 
"  unqueened  "  in  Horace's  ode  on  Cleopatra.  I 
felt  that  there  was  poetry  in  that,  that  the  dic- 
tionary would  have  failed  me  for  it,  and  that,  left 
to  myself,  I  should  have  said,  "as  a  private  person." 
More  than  one  happy  turn  of  phrase  came  to  me 
as  a  revelation.  Tremido  splendei  sub  lumine  pontus 
will  for  me  be  always  associated  with  the  first 
rendering  I  heard  of  it :  "  Light  dances  on  the 
gleaming  sea."  But  touches  like  these,  to  be 
effective,  must  suggest  and  stimulate  ;  they  must 
therefore  be  sparingly  supplied.  Amid  the  welter 
of  notes  on  drier  detail  they  should  appear,  like 
the  wrecked  sailors  of  the  "  Aeneid,"  rati  nanies  in 
giirgile  vasto. 

But  if  we  agree  to  subordinate  points  of  ele- 
mentary grammar  and  to  pare  down  an  over-liberal 
allowance  of  translation,  the  notes  will  be  mainly 
concerned  with  the  elucidation  of  the  subject- 
matter.  Here  precisely  is  the  point  in  which  an 
editor  is  useful,  and  even  necessary.  Puzzles  of 
allusion  or  antiquarian  references  a  boy  cannot 
clear  up  for  himself.  But  he  can  be  interested  in 
such  things  as  the  form  of  an  ancient  book,  a 
soldier's  accoutrements,  or  a  Roman  funeral.  He 
looks  with  a  certain  amused  curiosity  on  these  indi- 
cations of  a  life  so  different  from  his  own.  I  some- 
times suspect  that  the  funeral  pyre  conveys  far-off 
suggestions  of  a  bonfire  or  fireworks ;  and  he 
smiles  when  you  tell  him  what  use  was  made  of  the 
imagines.  Full  help  should  be  given  him  in  such 
points.  But  the  range  of  the  classical  literature  is 
too  wide  to  admit  of  a  complete  discussion  ;  a  few 
typical  cases  only  can  be  taken.  To  begin  with 
history.  Here  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject 
has  greatly  improved.  Caesar's  editors  usually 
have  something  to  say  about  the  Roman  army,  and 
they  discuss  the  campaigns.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
W.  C.  Compton's  edition  of  the  seventh  book  (Bell, 
2s.  6d.)  is  admirable.  In  days  when  editors  were 
satisfied  with  Napoleon  II I. "s  compilation,  or  were 
apt  to  remark  that  such  and  such  a  village  "  seemed  " 
to  tit  Caesar's  description,  Mr.  Compton  travelled 
over  the  ground,  sifted  the  authorities  for  himself, 
and  had  sketches  made  on  the  spot.  Our  know- 
ledge of  this  phase  of  the  subject  has  widened  of 
late  years,  and  the  criticisms  and  conclusions  of 
Mr.  T.  Rice  Holmes  are  sure  to  filter  into  school- 
books.  But  the  political  side  of  the  "  Commen- 
taries" is  still  largely  ignored, and  their  significance 
entirely  depends  upon  it.  Something  might  be  done 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  Caesar's  apologia  in  a 
book  like  the  seventh,  which  is  not  usually  read  with 
beginners.  The  skill  with  which  Caesar  has 
"edited"  the  narrative  of  Gergovia  imperatively 
calls  for  comment.  With  Ovid,  again,  what  unused 
sources  of  illustration  exist  in  comparative  folk- 
lore. For  instance,  the  small  boy  whom  Ceres 
turned  into  a  newt  because  he  was  impudent  to 
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her ;  when  she  transformed  him,  he  kept  for  the 
moment  his  original  size:  "  inque  brevera  formam, 
ne  sit  vis  niapna  nocendi,  contrahitur."  Compare 
the  Red  Indian  myth  about  the  squirrels.  Origi- 
nally an  Indian  tribe,  they  were  turned  into 
animals  for  a  punishment ;  but  squirrels  the  size 
of  a  man  did  so  much  damage  that  the  god 
had  to  make  them  smaller.  If  a  boy  finds  this 
in  his  notes,  he  turns  with  fresh  heart  to  the 
uses  of  cum ;  the  very  name  "  Red  Indian  "  has 
■  magic  in  it.  Or,  in  doing  the  "  Georgics,"  let  us 
'keep  an  eye  on  the  botany.  Mr.  J.  Sargeaunt 
(Georg.  I.,  Blackwood,  is.  6d.)  is  an  excellent 
guide  to  follow  here ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Page  (Bucolics 
and  Georg.,  Macmillan,  5s.)  also  has  treated  this 
point  very  fully  and  sympathetically.  To  sum  up 
— for  it  would  be  tedious  to  specify  further,  and  to 
begin  a  catalogue  of  editions — an  editor,  even  in 
the  elementary  stages,  can  try  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  subject-matter  has  a  human  interest. 

Illustrations  are  a  great  help  here,  and  they  have 
suddenly  become  the  fashion.  In  books  purely 
elementary  archaic  designs  naturally  appear 
modernised ;  but  at  a  later  stage  exact  repro- 
duction is  desirable  if  text  and  pictiire  are  to 
harmonise.  One  well-chosen  illustration,  not  too 
accessible  in  other  works,  is  worth  a  series  of  fancy 
sketches  and  reconstructions.  The  hoplile  from  a 
Greek  vase  which  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  has  re- 
produced in  his  Thucydidean  excerpt,  "The  Re- 
treat from  Syracuse"  (Rivington,  is.  6d.),  is  an 
ideal  specimen.  In  its  combination  of  quaintness, 
spirit,  and  archaeological  interest,  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  figures  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. 
Where  old  blocks  are  re-used,  by  the  way,  care 
should  be  taken  in  selecting  them  ;  they  should  not 
be  too  old.  A  view  of  the  Forum,  as  it  looked 
fifty  years  ago,  throws  no  light  on  the  text  of 
Cicero,  though  it  is  offered  for  that  laudable  pur- 
pose in  a  late  edition.  An  obvious  subject  for 
illustration  is  a  page  from  a  noted  manuscript — 
such  as  the  Laurentian  Sophocles  or  Venetus  A  of 
the  "  Iliad  " — to  indicate  the  actual  form  in  which 
the  text  has  reached  us  ;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  this 
type  of  illustration. 

Many  points  remain  undiscussed,  and  among 
them  the  different  treatment  required  by  boys  of 
different  ages.  Those  at  either  extreme  must  be 
specially  provided  for.  For  the  absolute  begin- 
ner special  means  of  help  exist ;  probably  most 
of  us  use  simplified  texts.  These  are  useful 
for  the  boys,  but  the  authors  suffer.  An  admi- 
rable edition  of  this  kind  is  Mr.  J.  W.  E.  Pearce's 
"  Tales  of  Ancient  Thessaly  "  (Blackwood,  is.), 
an  adaptation  from  Apuleius.  It  is  open  to 
objection  as  unclassical,  but  a  boy  at  this  stage 
of  his  reading  pays  little  heed  to  style ;  be  is 
too  busy  with  the  problem  of  fitting  together 
nouns  and  verbs  and  smoothing  out  the  construc- 
tions. He  will  certainly  enjoy  the  romance. 
Sixth-form  work,  on  the  other  hand,  rises  above 
the  level  of  a  school  edition  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  Typical  books  to  use  here  are  Thu- 
cydides  in  the  masterly  editions  of  Mr.  Marchant 
()!.,  VI.,  VII.,  Macmillan,  3s.  6d.  each),  or  Dr. 


Reid's  speeches  of  Cicero,  which  are  a  manual 
of  Ciceronian  style  (Archias,  Balbus,  is.  6d.  each;, 
Milo,  2s.  6d.;  Sulla,  3s.  6d.;  Pitt  Press),  or  Dr» 
Gow's  "  Odes  of  Horace  "  (Pitt  Press,  5s.).  Th*i, 
last  in  particular  is  marked  by  one  quality  a^ 
precious  in  a  commentator  as  accurate  scholar- 
ship— the  union  of  terseness  with  lucidity.  J*^ 
point  which  calls  for  treatment  is  left  untoiiche(^, 
yet  throughout  the  book  I  doubt  if  there  is,  ~ 
wasted  word.  That  is  not  invariably  a  scbo 
master's  gift. 


LATIN    AND   GREEK  AT  THE   LONDO.V 
MATRICULATION    EXAMINATION. 

By  S.  E.  WiNBOLT,  M.A. 
Christ's  Hospital. 

THE  revised  regulations  for  the  London! 
Matriculation  Examination  certainly  umej 
as  a  great  surprise.  We  had  conrincedl 
ourselves  that  no  such  revolution  as  is  revealed  in  [ 
the  new  regulations  for  Latin  was  possible;  andl 
when  the  unexpected  happened  we  felt  stunned  I 
by  the  blow.  But  it  is  lime  to  pull  ourselresl 
together.  Possibly  this  thing  may  yet  be  capablel 
of  alteration  ;  but  if  the  upholders  of  Latin  an 
to  go  under,  let  the  victorious  waves  of  the  pseudo-l 
liberal  spirit  choke  the  protest  in  our  throats. 

My  present  intention  is  to  give  the  new  regtil*- 
tions  a  candid  consideration.  Possibly  I  maybe.1 
a  less  prejudiced  judge  of  the  case  from  the  facti 
that  during  my  experience  of  ten  years'  teachin^l 
my  interests  and  work  have  been  nearly  eqoallyj 
divided  between  the  modern  and  classical  sides! 
with  a  slight  balance  in  favour  of  the  former.  TbeJ 
points  of  the  new  regulations  are  these  : — 

I.  Latin  is  made  an  optional  subject ;  set  1 
give  place  to  unprescribed  passages;  accuracy  il, 
especially  demanded  in  answers  to  grammar  ques-J 
tions  and  in  the  rendering  of  easy  English  sentena 
into  Latin. 

II.  Greek  also  is  optional,  and  the  requiremeats| 
are  the  same  as  for  Latin. 

To  clear  the  way  I  will  approach  the  question  c 
Greek   first.     I  take  it  that  at    the  present  tin* 
there  are  not  really  two  opinions  about  the  posilipfi j 
of  Greek  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools.    It '*! 
the  view  not  only  of  those  insidious  enemies  of  wl 
education    alike  who  confuse  education  with  »J|;| 
prenticeship   and    ask    for   definite   utility  in 
subjects  taught,  but  also  of  the  more  thoughp 
and   cultivated   few  who   ask  merely  that  a  fi' 
balance   of  subjects   should    be   maintained,  '■> 
a  Greek  training,  in  spite  of  its  unique  advant 
is  only  for  those  who  show  aptitude  for  it. 
doubt  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  study  of 
ancient    Greek    language   has   been    a  sine  J*''jJ 
hereditas,  an  unmixed  gain  to  the  moral  advance  > 
humanity.     But,  except  for  the  few,  the  study ' 
this  language  is   now  unnecessary,  because  to 
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secrets  of  Hellenism  have  become  part  and  parcel 
c»t  the  life  and  language  not  only  of  England,  but 
of  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe  and  America. 
N.'Iodern  history,  philosophy  and  art  have  received 
t:  lie  indelible  impress  of  the  Greek  character.    We 
^loiild  not  now  be  in  danger  of  losing  our  heritage 
of  Hellenism  if  the  line  of  Greek  scholars  entirely 
<::eased   from   off  the  face   of  the  earth.     All   the 
<rjreek   that    is  likely  to  come  to  light  has  been 
<.ranslated  into  modern  tongues  with  accuracy  and 
^egance  enough  for  practical  purposes.     Ars  longa, 
^tita  btevis.     Modern    literatures   and   the   depart- 
ments of  physical  science  clamour  for  a  hearing, 
and   they  must   be  heard;  and  as   human  minds 
cannot  assimilate  much  of  everything,  and  as  the 
advance  of  knowledge  depends  upon  the  conjunc- 
tion of  a  modicum  of  general  information  with  keen 
specialisation  in  one  or  two  subjects,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  of  the  old  subjects  must  go  by  the  board. 
Greek   is    one   of  these.     Hellenism    we    may  all 
have,  but  the  Greek  language  is  for  the  few  minds 
that  are  naturally  attracted  to  it.     The  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  Greek  literature  and   art,   so 
alien  to  our  modern  life,  may  still  be  felt  by  the 
Greekless ;  but  we  must  be  content  to  tell  off  some 
few  to  spend  their  days  in  the  labours  of  philo- 
logical minutia  and  to  keep   iis  in  contact  with 
ancient  Athens  through  the  medium  of  the  language 
of  Pericles  and  Plato.   For  these  and  other  reasons 
We  can  have  no  quarrel  with  the  regulation  which 
makes  Greek  optional. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Latin  question.  It  is 
*ell  that  in  place  of  the  set  books  previously 
demanded  a  candidate  should  have  to  face  passages 
Dot  prescribed.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  through  the 
*fguments  of  this  now  generally  accepted  prin- 
^ple  ?  That  there  should  be  questions  on  grammar 
's  laudable  but  obvious,  and  that  accuracy  should 
■*  specially  considered  in  assigning  marks  is  only 
*hat  would  be  expected.  Composition  in  Latin, 
*8  here  demanded,  is  undoubtedly  the  test  of 
•oteUigent  apprehension  of  the  language  in  any 
stage  of  the  student's  career. 
So  far,  then,  we  believe,  the  new  regulations 
ave  been  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  assent ;  and 
'  ere  is  only  one  point  left  for  us  to  assail.  But 
Te's  the  rub.  This  one  point  of  making  Latin 
optional  subject  serves  to  overthrow  the  whole 
ssical  structure  which  the  framers  of  these 
cgulations  have  built  with  such  seeming  liberality 
'f  spirit.  And  having  reached  this  point  of  view, 
*e  look  round  and  see  that  all  this  progressiveness, 
*11  this  fine  indulgence,  is  little  but  a  deliberate 
°lind.  It  is  surely  a  Tantalus  trick  to  make 
^Uch  pretty  arrangements  for  an  examination,  and 
*'ith  the  same  stroke  of  the  pen  to  rob  it  of  ninety 
P^r  cent,  of  its  candidates.  "  Optional  Latin 
•^eans  neglected,  rejected  Latin  "  :  so  wrote  Mr. 
^hipham  in  an  admirable  paper  on  this  subject  in 
,  *heCi>c«/flrofthe  Assistant-Masters' Association.  It 
tim  *s  a  bold  statement,  but  a  true  one.  For  how  many 
i^L  '^•andidates  not  in  public  schools  will  deliberately 
I^K  ^hoose  the  toil  and  the  moil  of  Latin  if  they  can 
H^B  attain  their  end  by  other  means  ?  And  the  schools 
^^H  themselves — many  of  them  will  be  sorely  tempted 


to  let  Latin  slide  in  order  to  make  sure  of  more 
liberal  grants  from  technical  instruction  com- 
mittees. The  schools  which  are  represented  at 
the  Headmasters'  Conference  are  continually 
confessing  that  when  the  universities  lead  one 
way  they  are  powerless  to  go  another.  If  this 
is  true  for  the  great  and  powerful  schools,  how 
disastrous  must  be  the  effect  of  this  new  regulation 
on  the  poorer  struggling  schools.  But  leaving 
the  probable  effects  to  themselves,  it  is  here  our 
business  to  urge  that  the  step  now  taken  is  one  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  reiterate,  even  to  weari- 
someness,  the  arguments  for  compulsory  Latin, 
These  arguments  are  not  such  as  would  be  ad- 
vanced only  by  teachers  who  have  vested  interests 
in  Latin,  and,  moreover,  they  are  not  advanced  in 
days  when,  as  a  century  ago,  thirty  hours  a  week 
are  given  to  Latin  and  Greek.  We  have  reduced 
Latin  in  schools  to  its  irreducible  minimum  :  we 
cannot  stand  by  mutely  and  see  it  entirely  banished 
from  the  curriculum. 

Let  us  look  at  the  case  historically.  In  the  first 
place,  the  average  schoolboy  soon  becomes  aware 
that  for  centuries  men  who  were  brought  up  on 
Latin  have  qualified  themselves  excellently,  cha- 
racter and  intellect  and  all,  for  that  inner  life 
which  is  practically  independent  of  the  particular 
trade  or  profession  by  which  a  man  earns  his  bread, 
which  more  than  trade  or  profession  determines  his 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  world.  Aware  of 
this,  the  boy  cannot  fail  to  have  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  a  Latin  training. 

Next,  the  healthy  boy's  mind,  if  rightly  directed, 
soon  appreciates  the  sportive  interest  of  over- 
coming difficulties.  Are  we  to  emasculate  all 
our  system  of  study  ?  Shall  we  not  leave  one 
discipline  involving  pains  and  hardships  to  be 
endured,  and  testing  grit  in  the  aspirant  ?  In 
these  dodgy  days  of  options  offered  to  striplings 
incapable  of  discerning,  we  feel  disposed  to  be 
very  loath  to  let  go  one  of  the  last  instruments 
of  wholesome  coercion.  Latin  is  a  hard  language  ; 
it  cannot  be  acquired  by  a  quick  ear ;  it  tasks 
reasoning  power,  it  demands  memory.  It  is  a 
test,  as  nearly  infallible  as  may  be,  of  a  boy's 
fitness  or  unfitness  to  proceed  with  a  mental  train- 
ing inore  advanced  than  that  which  is  required 
for  the  lowest  grades  of  industry  or  trade.  De- 
classing  is  a  social  evil  of  our  times,  and  we  are 
now  proposing  to  fling  away  one  of  the  means  best 
adapted  to  check  the  evil. 

Third,  we  will  advance  in  confident  assurance 
what  the  enemies  of  Latin  equally  confidently 
call  "  the  cant  of  the  psychological  argument." 
Accuracy  and  reasoning  power  are  a  sure  result 
of  sound  training  even  in  elementary  Latin ; 
that  wider  understanding  which  is  applicable  to 
any  and  all  of  the  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge is  steadily  developed  as  the  student  pro- 
gresses in  his  Latinity.  Language  and  thought 
are  inseparably  interlaced ;  to  progress  in  the 
one  is  to  progress  in  the  other,  and  it  is  a 
hundred  to  one  that  he  who  shows  himself 
capable  of  grasping  the  language  has  in  him  the 
germs  of  a  philosopher.      These  are  the  funda- 
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mental  arguments  bearing  on  the  issue.  Their 
general  character  is  taken  by  the  enemies  of  Latin 
to  spell  weakness,  but  we  would  ask  whether  the 
real  value  of  anything  worth  the  having  is  not 
infinitely  easier  to  feel  than  to  express,  and  whether 
any  but  the  lowest  forms  of  knowledge  can  be 
justified  at  every  point  on  the  ground  of  prac- 
tical utility.  Further  experiments  of  a  less  essen- 
tial calibre  are :  first,  that  the  success  of  the 
technical  schools  of  our  rival,  Germany,  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  Latin  is  taught  in 
nearly  all  the  secondary  schools ;  and  second,  that 
the  modern  languages  based  on  Latin  are  ceteris 
paribus  acquired  with  much  greater  facility  by  the 
student  of  Latin  than  by  the  student  who  is 
Latinless.  All  these  arguments  apply  to  the 
acquirement  of  Latin  up  to  the  standard  till  lately 
demanded  for  the  London  Matriculation.  We  are 
not  seeking  to  enforce  a  specialisation  in  Latin, 
but  merely  asserting  the  necessity  of  a  good 
grounding  in  Latin  as  one  of  the  essentials  nowa- 
days of  the  general  training  and  knowledge  that 
must  precede  specialisation. 

I  proceed  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  good 
books  in  the  market.  The  list  is  in  no  wise  meant 
to  be  exclusive : 

Latin. — Translation,  grammar,  and  sentences  are  admiralily 
covered  by  '*  .Macmiltan's  Latin  Course,"  in  three  parts.  This 
is  an  excellent  book,  which  I  should  unreservedly  recommend. 

Translalion.  — The  moral  of  Ihe  re)julalions  is  that  the  trans- 
lation done  must  be  done  Ihorougbly  :  the  motto  should  be 
thorough.  Kcad  prcrcrably  books  which  arrange  sentences 
adapted  to  the  text,  such  as  :  Cicero  "  De  Seneclute," 
A.  S.  Warman  (Bell);  Caesar's  "Gallic  War,"  John  Brown 
(Blackie),  each  book  is.  6d.,  or  "  Livy,  Book  V.,"  Laming 
(Blackic). 

A  good  deal  of  practice  in  unsttns  will  be  necessary :  use, 
perhaps,  Rivinglons'  Single  Term  Latin  Readers  (six  terms) 
(9d. —  IS.  each). 

Grammar. — Begin  with  "  Shorter  Latin  Primer  "  (Longmans) 
and  later  on  use  the  larger  "  Latin  Primer."  In  testing  know- 
ledge of  grammar,  use  "  Latin  Examination  Papers,"  A.  B. 
Stednun  (Mclbuen). 

Sentences. — Apart  from  "  Macmillan's  Latin  Course,"  nnd 
the  sentence  practice  in  the  reading  book.  North  and  Millard's 
"  Latin  Prose  Composition  "  (Kivington),  3s.  6d.,  is  very  good, 
being  skilfully  graded. 

Creek. — 7>a«j/a/w«.— Begin  with  "First  Greek  Reader" 
(to  the  stage  of  Xcnophon),  by  E.  C.  Matchant  (Bell),  is.  6d. 
Then  Xenophon,  with  edition  by  G.  H.  Nail  (Macmillan's 
Elementary  Classics).  Excellent  also  are  "  Thucydides,"  by 
F.  H.  Colson,  and  "Thucydides  II.  and  III.,"  by  Suttbery 
and  Graves,  in  the  same  series. 

For  unseens,  Rivingtons'  "Single  Term  Greek  Readers" 
(three  terms),  9d.  each,  are  handy. 

Grammar. — Use  Rutherford's  (Macmillan),  Grammar  Papers, 
or  A.  C.  Liddell  (Blackie),  or  A.  M.  Sledman  (Mcthuen). 

Sentences. — First  use  Sidgwick's  "First  Greek  Writer'' 
(Kivington),  then  North  and  Ilillard's  "Greek  Prose  Com- 
position" (Kivington),  3s.  6d.  With  Rutherford's  grammar  use 
"Exercises  in  Greek  Accidence,"  adapted  to  Rutherford  by 
H.  G.  Underhill,  nnd  "  Exercises  in  Greek  Syntax,"  by  G.  H. 
Nail  (Macmillan). 
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THE  construing  lesson  with  which  I 
familiar  during  some  periods  of  my  s< 
days  was  of  the  following  type.  A  c 
amount  of  "  author  "  was  "  prepared  "  before 
In  this  preparation  we  used  the  usual  ann< 
editions  and  any  other  means  we  chose.  "  C 
were  not  encouraged,  but  were  not  forbi 
During  the  lesson  the  scholars  in  turn  con< 
a  few  lines  of  the  original.  The  renderings 
consisted  of  a  patchwork  of  tags  from  the 
combined  with  our  own  uncouth  eflforts.  Tin 
master  would  point  out  blunders  and  ask 
questions  on  grammar.  Finally,  he  gave  i 
own  version  and  a  few  notes. 

When  this  system  is  successful,  the  cause 
am  convinced,  not  in  its  inherent  excellenci 
in  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  For  my 
part,  I  found  all  such  lessons  excessively  tire 
consisting  as  they  did  of  a  weary  successi^ 
faltering  versions.  The  teacher  rarely 
except  to  correct.  It  was  all  very  unintert 
and  no  small  strain  upon  the  nerves.  I  have 
tried  much  the  same  method  as  teacher.  I 
not  long  before  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  i 
I  made  very  little  headway.  So  I  gradually 
to  believe,  as  1  still  believe,  that  the  system  is  I 
in  the  following  respects.  The  Latin  and  ( 
tongues,  if  studied  in  this  way,  are  "  dead  "  in( 
but  to  the  pupil  they  should  be  living.  Befoi 
lesson  too  much  is  done  for  the  pupil — at  leas 
the  more  advanced  pupil — by  annotated  edit 
during  the  lesson  too  little  help  is  given  b 
teacher.'  Vigour  and  fluency  are  not  encout 
Insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  subject  mattei 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  the  iramt 
aim  of  the  construing  lesson,  the  teacher  has 
objects  in  view.  He  wishes  to  improve  con 
tion  in  Latin  and  Greek  ;  to  develop  the  p 
power  of  expressing  himself  in  English ;  to 
vate  a  literary  taste  ;  to  awaken  the  critical  fi 
and  a  capacity  for  dealing  with  difiicultie! 
interest  boys  in  the  facts  of  ancient  life,  and 
them  bring  this  knowledge  to  bear  upon 
blems  of  to-day. 

Now  the  suggestions  I  am  about  to 
I  venture  to  believe,  educationally  sound,  anc 
are  principles  which  admit  of  many  modifici 
in  practice. 

(i.)  Let  the  class  learn  how  to  reixd  the] 
languages  with  proper  expression. 

(li.)  Let  the  boys  be  taught  how  to  use  aoi 
annotations. 

(iii.)  Questions  and  answers  ought  to  be  in 
and  Greek,  as  well  as  in  English. 

I  A  inAst«r  of  my  school-days,  whoae  memory'  is  prcctou«  m  m 
to  S!xy  to  u»  :  "A  lcAni«d  schoolmaster  15  a  niutake.  Wbal  y«u 
brilliant  )-<mti^  i^noramu«  who  will  help  yuu  to  solve  your  claM 
blciiu  durinft  the  Itt^on  hoiu,"  One  is  rettiititled  of  thai  haM<< 
SocnUcs,  atid  hi«  try^i^rcu'. 
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Civ.)  Fluency  and  elegance  should  be  insisted 
^i^>on  at  the  earliest  opportunity — say,  as  soon  as 
iWe  class  can  make  out  the  sense  of  an  easy  Latin 
a.\ithor. 

(v.)  Subject  matter  demands  adequate  treatment. 
1  will  now  develop  these  principles  by  applying 
^bem  to  an  illustrative  construing  lesson  of  one 
Idout.  The  pupil's  private  preparation  and  the 
actual  lessen  will  be  considered  separately.  My 
aremarks  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  embrace  classes 
of  every  grade  except  the  youngest  boys,  but  I  will 
«listinguish  when  necessary. 

The  Preparation  in  Private. — Care  must  be 
taken  to  choose  editions  the  notes  of  which  do  not 
give  too  much  help  in  the  way  of  translations.    To 
translate  is  often  merely  to  cut  the  knot,  and  if  a 
traaslation   of    a   difficult    passage   be   given,    the 
majority  of   boys   will  systematically  discard  the 
rest  of  the  note.     What  is  needed  is  an  edition  in 
which    difficulties    are   clearly  stated   and   scien- 
tifically explained.    Mr.  Page's  well-known  editions 
are  excellent  in  this  respect.     Notes  lha.t  suggest  an 
explanation  are  useful  in  their  place,  and  stimulate 
ihe  more  thoughtful  boys.     With  the  higher  forms 
at  least  one  book  every  year  should  be  read  with  a 
plain  text.     The  fact  is  that  boys  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  use  annotations.     They  seldom  grasp  the 
drift  of  an  editor's  remarks.     But  with  a  plain  text 
before  him  a  boy  is  forced  to  think,  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  to  solve  problems  for  himself.     He 
receives  a  training  in  research.     Only  those  who 
have  tried  this  plan  can  appreciate  how  it  develops 
the  power  of  tackling  difficulties.' 

To  secure  thoroughness  of  preparation,  and 
therefore  fluency,  the  day's  portion  of  author  may 
l>e  translated  on  paper  before  the  lesson.  If  it  be 
deemed  inadvisable  to  continue  the  practice,  it  is 
*t  any  rate  useful  in  the  first  lessons  with  a  fresh 
Author.  But  in  general  it  is  unwise  to  have  these 
translations  read  out  in  class,  as  attention  is  there- 
^y  withdrawn  from  the  original.' 

"Cribs"  must  be  prohibited  altogether.  They 
*«"e  dishonest,  and  the  proverb  about  honesty  is 
Somewhat  musty. 

The  Lesson. — This  might  include  (i.)  revision 
(five  minutes) ;  (ii.)  reading  and  translation  by  the 
'H>ys,  with  the  teacher's  corrections,  notes,  &c. 
(thirty-five  minutes) ;  (iii.)  the  teacher's  translation 
(ten  minutes) ;  (iv.)  viva-voce  in  Latin  and  Greek 
(ten  minutes). 

(i.)  Revision  should  never  be  omitted.    It  is  both 
*  confirmation  and  a  test  of  the  previous  lesson. 
^d  a  few  minutes  devoted  to  questions  are  well 
It. 
(ii.)  Young  boys  always  find  it  difficult  to  track 
Correctly   the   windings   of    a   complex   sentence, 
^  that  in  their  case  one  sentence,  or  even  less,  is 
*pough  for  a  boy  to  translate.      Let  each  boy  read 
"is  passage  fluently  and  with  just  emphasis  in  the 
|<>nginal.     This  will  be  an  aid  to  composition,  prose 


^  A  funtier  advantagr  of  tbi<   plan  is  that   in  lime  eacb    boy  collects 
^tb  ilig},|  cvpcnte  a  useful  library'  of  complete  texts. 

TbcM  translations  serve  very  well  as  passages  of  English  to  be  re. 
f^^'B'lucd  acrording  to  that  admirable  system  advocated  by  .\scham  in  his 
Hoolmur." 


and  verse ;  it  will  accustom  the  ear  to  ancient 
rhythms;  the  teacher  can  often  detect  where  the 
pupil  has  missed  the  sense  of  a  passage,  and  the 
pupil  amend  mentally  his  own  blunders  from  the 
teacher's  corrections.  The  original  pronunciation 
should  certainly  be  reproduced  as  far  as  possible. 
Something  has  been  done  already  for  Latin,  but 
Greek  is  sadly  neglected.  Boys  are  still  led  to 
suppose  that  an  Athenian  dog  barked  aw,  aw,  not 
ow,  ow  (aJ,  oS,  Aristophanes,  "  Wasps,"  1.  902),  Quan- 
tity needs  special  care.  How  can  a  boy  appreciate 
the  melody  of  verse  when  he  is  encouraged  to  say 
bonus,  miles,  >cd\6s  ?  ' 

With  more  advanced  classes,  especially  the 
Scholarship  class,  each  boy  should  have  a  passage 
long  enough  to  be  interesting  and  to  show  whether 
he  has  mastered  the  general  sense  and  the  bearing 
of  the  various  parts  on  the  whole.  Before  com- 
mencing to  read  he  might  state,  briefly  and  clearly, 
the  substance  of  what  he  is  going  to  translate.  In 
this  way  a  boy  is  taught  to  summarise,  and  to  go 
to  the  root  of  a  matter. 

Then  comes  the  translation.  Accuracy,  fluency, 
and  good  style  are  essential.  Fluency  is  important 
for  its  own  sake,  and  because  it  saves  time  for 
questioning  and  comment.  Accuracy  is  necessary 
as  a  safeguard  against  superficial  elegance,  espe- 
cially if  the  teacher  wisely  makes  a  point  of  good 
style.  A  mere  word-for-word  construe  is  gene- 
rally justifiable  only  as  an  explanation  of  a  diffi- 
cult passage.  Such  a  version  cannot  but  be  in- 
jurious. Being  ugly  it  must  tend  to  stifle  any 
artistic  sense  the  young  scholars  may  have.  From 
the  first  it  should  be  impressed  upon  a  class  that  an 
unnatural,  un-English  rendering  is  bad ;  that  al- 
though occasionally  a  word-for-word  construe  is 
a  translation,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not,  and 
must  be  avoided.  The  construing  lesson  aims  at 
producing,  not  a  hideous  jargon  of  English  words 
arranged  according  to  a  foreign  idiom,  but  the  best 
version  the  scholar's  powers  enable  him  to  achieve. 
After  a  boy  has  translated,  one  or  two  out  of  the 
class  should  be  asked  to  criticise.  Boys  are  bad 
critics  ;  few,  even  in  higher  classes,  know  what  to 
criticise  in  a  performance  and  how  to  criticise  it. 
When  a  difficulty  arises,  let  the  boys  locate  it,  state 
exactly  where  it  lies,  and  what  it  is.  To  locate  a 
difficulty  is,  in  many  cases,  to  solve  it.  The  diffi- 
culty clearly  seen,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
practice  in  the  weighing  of  evidence,  for  the  correct 
explanation  can  be  elicited  by  the  Socratic  method. 
In  this  way  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  profit  by  anno- 
tated editions. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  making  boys  choose  ap- 
propriate words.  Their  vocabulary  of  recognisable 
words  is  fairly  large ;  their  working  vocabulary  is 
small.  .Accordingly,  alternative  renderings  should 
be  asked  for,  and  a  few  leading  questions  will  often 
suggest  a  suitable  phrase.  English  literature, 
especially  the  older  writers,  can  supply  many  an 


J  In  .1  recent  lecture  on  "  How  to  Teach  Latin,"  Prof.  Wilkini  remarked 
that  a  boy  at  his  school  would  have  been  caned  for  m.iking  the  last  syllable 
of  mt'/ts  \on^  in  hU  verses.  The  teacher  wotdd  have  said,'*  Don't  vou  know 
that  the  -it  of  '  wi/f» '  \a  short  ?  "  "  It  was  Ihe  teacher  who  needed  caninjf," 
was  Dr.  Wilkins'  comment. 
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excellent  translation.  Boys  are  delighted  when 
they  discover  a  classic  phrase  in  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  or  the  Bible,  to  represent  some 
Latin  or  Greek  idiom.  A  firmer  grip  of  English, 
and  an  increased  facility  in  choosing  the  right  word, 
will  be  the  reward  of  those  older  boys  who  master 
Trench's  "  Study  of  Words." 

After  the  criticisms  the  teacher  may  rapidly 
dictate  such  brief  notes  as  the  previous  discussion 
shows  to  be  necessary.  These  should  supplement 
and  explain  the  notes  of  the  annotated  edition.  A 
few  remarks  on  sentence  structure  are  invaluable. 
1  have  known  boys  improve  considerably  in  Greek 
composition  by  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
a  participle  often  bears  the  chief  stress  in  a  Greek 
sentence.  If  the  class  can  be  interested  in  the 
subject  matter,  much  has  been  done  to  kindle  that 
spark  of  enthusiasm  which  turns  drudgery  into  a 
labour  of  love.  1  shall  return  to  this  question 
later.  Let  me  now  mention  the  advantage  that 
accrues  from  an  appeal  to  the  eye.  The  Attic  dra- 
matists become  more  interesting  when  a  few  photo- 
graphs, restorations,  models  in  plasticine  or  card- 
board, have  thrown  light  on  the  workings  of  the 
Athenian  stage.  The  time  will  soon  come,  I  trust, 
when  every  school  will  have  its  classical  museum. 

(iii.)  When  the  day's  lesson  has  been  translated 
by  the  class  and  commented  upon,  it  will  be  profit- 
able for  the  teacher  himself,  if  time  allows,  to  read 
it  in  the  original,  clearly  and  with  expression. 
The  boys  must  fed  the  meaning.  They  must  learn 
to  think  during  the  lesson  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  appreciate  the  literary  beauty  of  what  they 
are  reading.  Mere  translation  is  inadequate  here. 
The  teacher's  own  version  should  be  a  model  in 
every  respect.  Let  it  be  delivered  fluently  and 
impressively.  Boys  will  appreciate  such  a  ren- 
dering, and  their  attention  will  be  caught  in  spite 
of  themselves. 

(iv.)  The  last  ten  minutes  of  the  hour  are  use- 
fully occupied  by  a  few  questions,  put  in  Latin  or 
Greek,  and  answered  in  Latin  or  Greek,  that  test 
whether  the  teacher's  remarks  have  been  assimi- 
lated. This  plan  affords  an  opportimity  for  gram- 
matical drill.  The  numerals  are  quickly  learned  if 
the  number  of  marks  obtained  be  given  to  the 
teacher  in  the  language  that  is  being  taught. 

The  following  may  be  recommended  as  an  occa- 
sional variation  of  the  construing  lesson.  Let 
the  teacher  read  or  relate,  in  Latin  or  Greek,  a 
simple  story  suited  to  the  attainments  of  the  class. 
If  deHvered  in  a  lively  manner  the  boys'  attention 
is  caught  at  once.  Afterwards  grammatical  points 
may  be  explained.  Finally,  either  the  whole  class 
can  write  out  the  story  from  dictation,  or  a  few 
boys  can  be  chosen  to  repeat  it,  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
after  the  manner  of  the  teacher.  If  tlie  tale  con- 
tains several  characters,  one  boy  can  relate  it  as 
one  character,  another  boy  as  another. 

I  am  constrained  to  say  a   few  words   on  the 

3f^  authors,  should  these  not  be  determined 

aients    of    public     examinations. 

attached  to  the  in- 


pupils  under,  say,  sixteen.     Pleasure  loving,  laxi 
morals,    praising   virtue   with    a    mean    desire  1 
please  Augustus,  Horace  cannot  be  called  an  a 
tractive  character.     Certainly  he  does  not  attrai 
schoolboys.     As  a  stylist,  of  course,  he  is  supreme 
but  I   venture  to  believe  that  not  even  his  sty 
outweighs  the  objections  against  him.     Vergil 
different.     Boys  like  the  Aeneid  and  its  story 
wonder  and  adventure.     Lucretius  has  some  claii 
as  a  school  author.     He  must,  indeed,  be  read 
extracts,  but  his  Latin  is  good  and  fairly  easy 
translate.      Being  manly  and  sincere  he  attra^i 
boys,  as  I  found  out  by  accident.     With   sec; 
misgivings  I  decided  to  read  with  a  class  of  b« 
about  fifteen  years  old  a  book  of  selections  fp; 
Lucretius.    To  my  surprise  the  poet  was  apa 
ciated   and  enjoyed.     Livy   is  a  good  model 
Latin  prose,  and  interests  boys  more  than  Cic^ 
In  spite  of  his  difficult  vocabulary,  Aeschylus    -i 
prove  more  attractive  to  boys  than  either  Sopbo< 
or  Euripides.    The  last,  as  a  rule,  they  detest.     1 
"  Memorabilia"  might  be  studied  more  than  if 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  pictures  | 
Greek  life  and  manners  presented  by  the  Socnt^ 
talks. 

Every  teacher  cherishes  a  few  aspirations,  aJ 
though  the  limits  of  the  time-table,  and  a  natural 
reluctance  to  wander  too  far  from  the  beaten  tracJr 
into  the  wilderness  of  fads,  cause  him  to  hesitate 
before  advocating  what  may  turn  out  in  the  end 
impracticable.  I3ut  even  an  impossible  ideal  may 
impart  life  and  increased  efficacy  to  the  huindniin 
routine  of  the  class-room.  I  believe,  for  instance, 
that  it  is  want  of  time,  more  than  any  inherenU 
incapacity  of  boyhood,  which  prevents  the  teache| 
from  forming  in  any  but  a  favoured  few  the  ha 
of  constantly  asking,  "  Wherein  lies  the  beautyi 
that  passage  ?  Could  I  have  expressed  myseU^ 
well  as  Vergil,  or  Cicero,  or  Sophocles  has 
here  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Where  is  my  deficient 
The  late  Prof.  D'Arcy  Thompson,  in  his  s| 
lating  work,  "  Daydreams  of  a  Schoolmastetf 
lates  that  he  translated  the  whole  Aeneid  , 
class,  portion  by  portion,  after  the  day's 
These  scholars,  he  adds,  were  probably  til 
boy-mariners  to  circumnavigate  Vergil's 
poem.  If  it  were  only  possible  now! 
dreams"  contains  many  noble  ideals,  rarel]| 
of  realisation  in  ordinary  schools,  which  i 
the  aspirations  of  a  mind  devoted  to  1 
brimful  of  sympathy  for  child-nature, 
haps  these  qualities  stand  for  more  th 
schemes  and  methods  that  the  wit 
devise. 


To  set  a  boy  down  wilhoiu  any  prepaiatory  I 
an  author  like  Carsar  is  like  expecting  him 
through  an  unknown  town  in  the  dark,  withe 
clue  as  to  the  main  streets.      If  a  boy  it  set  i 
from    Caesar  or    Nepos   by    himself,    his  lii^ 
is  to  make  a  list  of  the  words  he  doe*  not 
out  one  by  one  in  the  dictionary,  taking  i| 
hapi>«:ns  to  strike  him  first,  to  enter  all 
thea  by  the  help  of  this  list  u>  Uy  to  pu 
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LANDMARKS    OF   CLASSICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY,    1899-1902. 

By  J.  L.  MvRF.s,  M.A. 
Student  and  Tutor  o(  Christ  Church,  OxFord. 


HE  object  of  this  note  is  to  enumerate  some 

of  the  principal  points  of  classical  study, 

I  in    which  recent  archaeological  discoveries 

f  justified    changes   in   the   interpretation   of 

ical  texts,  or  a  change   of  standpoint  in  the 

ent  of  historical  or  antiquarian  topim.     To 

larise  even  in  outline   the   actual   results  of 

travel  or  excavation  would  be   impossible 

the  limits  assigned  ;  and  even  so,  many  im- 

it  pieces  of  work  are  necessarily  passed  by 

ults   of  which  are   either  still    difficult   of 

or  would  involve  long  preliminary  exptana- 

For  reasons  which  will  be  painfully  obvious 

Be  most  concerned,  I  confine  myself,  wherever 

is  possible,  to   publications  in    the    English 

ige. 

he  first  place,  much  has  been  done  on  broad 

|1  lines  to  familiarise  classical  teachers  with 

tsults   of    classical    archaeology,     it   is   not 

y   that   classical   sites   are   far    more   easily 

fcd  than   even   four  or  five   years   ago ;  that 

results  of  excavation  are  on  the  whole  more 

iptly  published  and  better  illustrated,  or  that 

nechanism  of  illustration,  by  casts  and  models, 

arge-sized   photographs,   and   (above   all)  by 

im  slides,  is  many  times  more  copious  than 

fly.  The  noteworthy  feature  rather  is,  that, 
other  departments  of  education,  a  distinct 
5  is  perceptible  in  the  direction  of  broader 
lods  of  teaching,  and  a  more  frankly  naturalist 
feiumanist  treatment  of  classical  texts  and 
S,  which  may,  with  good  luck,  go  far  to 
classical  studies  on  a  fairer  footing   of  com- 

Ea    with    the   newer   subjects   in    which    the 
t  ways  of  teaching  were  not  quite  so  deep- 
id  as  here. 

uong  these  general  studies  a  foremost  place 
Id  be  given  to  Prof.  P.  Gardner's  brief  essay 
{classical  .Archaeology  in  Schools,"  prepared 
request  of  a  committee  of  the  Headmasters' 
ference,  and  intended  as  a  review  of  the  condi- 
uoder  which  archaeological  teaching  of  any 
practicable  in  public  schools.  By  request 
same  committee,  the  essay  is  furnished  with 
ndix  containing  lists  of  archaeological 
tus ;  which  is  the  first  step  towards  a  direc- 
of  such  aids,  and  quite  supersedes  the 
hers'  Guild  Museum  Catalogue  "  of  i8g5. 
■e  directly  instructive  in  its  scope,  written 
"ited  with  experience  and  discretion,  and 
ally  complete  down  to  the  year  of  publica- 
the  volume  of  essays  entitled  "  Authority 
chaeology  Sacred  and  Profane,"  of  which 
Iroduction  (by  the  editor,  Mr.  D.  G. 
arth)  deals  with  the  general  characteristics 
relative  value  of  archaeological  and  docu- 
evidence;   while  the  sections  on   Egypt 


and  Assyria,  Prehistoric  Greece,  Historic  Greece, 
and  the  Roman  World  deal,  in  effect,  with  the 
archaeological  commentary  on  Herodotus,  Homer, 
the  Tragedians,  and  the  Itoman  historians  respec- 
tively, and  will  form  a  convenient  terminus  a  quo 
for  the  present  survey  of  subsequent  additions  to 
our  knowledge. 

For  Greek  history,  one  brilliant  attempt  to 
focus  recent  inquiry,  on  the  strictly  historical 
side,  is  provided  by  the  recent  "  History  of  Greece" 
of  Prof.  Bury,  the  copious  footnotes  to  which, 
particularly  in  the  second  (library)  edition,  form 
almost  an  inventory  of  the  more  recent  work  in 
this  kind.  The  survey  of  "  Archaeology  in  Greece, 
1889-00,  1900-1,  1901-2,"  in  the  corresponding 
volumes  of  \.he  Journal  of  H ethnic  Studies,  will  give  a 
clue  to  the  principal  excavations  and  their  results  ; 
and  more  elaborate  abstracts  of  recent  work  are 
printed  quarterly  in  the  American  Journal  0/  Archae- 
ology ;  while  for  the  history  and  civilisation  of  the 
older  nations  of  antiquity  the  cautious  and  weighty 
articles  on  "  Babylonia,"  "  Assyria,"  "  Egypt," 
"  Phoenicia,"  and  the  like,  in  the  new  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica,"  are  at  the  same  time  brief  and 
accessible  enough  to  be  recommended  to  classical 
teachers  here. 

For  Roman  matters  there  is  at  present  nothing 
at  alt  analagous,  a  state  of  things  for  which  the 
growing  tendency,  in  England,  to  restrict  Roman 
history  to  the  study  of  purely  political  and  con- 
stitutional problems  is  more  than  anything  else 
responsible ;  but  the  publication  of  a  first  instal- 
ment of  work  from  the  newly-established  School 
of  Archaeology  in  Rome  is  perhaps  the  earnest 
of  reaction  in  a  more  liberal  direction. 

Turning  now  to  more  detailed  matters,  the  most 
extensive  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  novel 
discoveries  of  the  years  under  review  belong  to  the 
prehistoric  period  of  Greece,  and  result  directly 
from  the  opportunities  afforded,  at  last,  for  regular 
excavation,  by  the  pacification  of  Crete  after  its 
revolt  in  1897-9;  fo''  "ow  at  last  it  is  possible  to 
test  with  the  spade  both  the  classical  tradition 
of  the  thalassocracies  of  Minos  and  Idomeneus, 
and  the  recent  speculations  which  inferred,  from 
the  scanty  surface-finds  and  other  more  general 
considerations,  that  Crete  must  have  been  a  very 
important  centre  of  culture  and  enterprise  during 
the  "  Mycenaean  "  phase  of  the  Aegean  Bronze 
Age. 

The  brilliant  discoveries  of  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  in 
the  Minoan  Palace  at  Knossos ;  the  smaller  but 
hardly  less  instructive  undertakings  of  the  Cretan 
Exploration  Fund  at  the  Dictaean  Cave,  and  at 
Zakro  in  Eastern  Crete,  and  of  the  British  School 
of  Archaeology  at  Praesos  and  Palaeokastro  in 
the  same  "  Eteo-cretan  "  neighbourhood;  and  the 
excavation  of  another  palace  at  Phaestos  by  the 
members  of  the  Italian  Mission,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  broad  outline  already,  and  the  British 
results  in  some  detail  (British  School  Annual,  vi., 
vii.) ;  but  the  final  publication  of  so  large  a  mass 
of  material  must  necessarily  be  delayed  for  some 
years.  Enough,  however,  has  been  announced 
already  to  justify  a  brief  comparison  of  our  know- 
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ledge  of  pre-historic  times  in  the  Aegean,  before 
and  after  the  work  of  the  period  1900-1902. 

In  the  first  place,  much  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  duration  and  rate  of  progress  of  Aegean 
civilisation.  The  discovery  of  a  really  Neolithic 
settlement,  below  the  Bronze  Age  stratum  at 
Knossos,  gives  us — what  Hissarlik  itself  never 
fully  gave  —  a  picture  of  Aegean  culture  before 
the  introduction  of  metals  at  all,  and  a  cultural 
terminus  a  quo  from  which  to  plot  out  the  succeed- 
ing stages  onwards.  Contrary,  moreover,  to  the 
view  which  has  prevailed  for  some  years,  even  at 
this  early  stage  Mr.  Evans  thinks  that  he  can 
trace  already  the  influence  of  Babylonian  art-forms 
in  the  rude  marble  images  which  abound  in  this 
early  stratum. 

Secondly,  much  new  evidence  has  accumulated 
in  favour  of  the  contemporaneity — already  widely 
accepted — of  the  culminating  epoch  of  Aegean 
culture  with  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Egypt, 
covering  the  period  1500-1300  b.c,  while  the 
probability  increases  that  an  earlier  stage  of 
peculiar  prosperity  corresponded  with  the  twelfth 
dynasty  of  Egypt  and  the  twenty-fifth  and  follow- 
ing centuries  b.c.  On  the  other  hand,  no  counter- 
parts have  as  yet  been  discovered  within  the 
Aegean  basin  itself  to  the  so-called  "  Aegean " 
objects  from  the  tombs  of  the  earliest  Egyptian 
kings  of  4000-5000  B.C. 

Thirdly,  the  wreckage  of  the  Palaces  of  Knossos 
and  Phaestos  show  that  the  "  Mycenaean  "  regime 
in  Crete  fell  politically  into  abrupt  collapse  about 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty  {circa 
1300  B.C.)  ;  but  the  minor  excavations  show  that, 
in  the  dark  period  which  succeeded,  Mycenaean 
traditions  were  very  far  from  extinct  in  the  South- 
ern Aegean,  and  that  Crete  in  particular  rcovered 
quickly  from  the  worst  stress  of  the  dchdcle,  and 
maintained  a  prosperous  though  not  a  conspicuous 
career  down  to  the  margin  of  historic  times. 

Fourthly, in  particular,  the  Cretan  system  of  writ- 
ing, which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  discoveries  in  detail,  seems  to  have  maintained 
itself  in  renewed  vigour  down  to,  if  not  beyond, 
the  moment  of  the  catastrophe ;  while  the  old 
Cretan  language — still,  like  the  Script  itself,  unread 
— is  now  known,  from  the  discovery  (at  Praesos) 
of  parts  of  a  considerable  inscription,  to  have  re- 
mained in  regular  use  not  merely  into  the  sixth — 
as  was  known  before — but  even  into  the  fourth 
century  B.C. 

Fifthly,  the  Script  itself,  on  further  study,  proves 
to  present  more  numerous  sub-varieties  and  closer 
relationships,  in  its  later  phases,  with  the  alpha- 
betic scripts  of  historic  times,  even  than  was 
believed  at  first.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
symbols  of  the  actual  Greek  alphabet  are  now 
known  to  have  been  in  use,  in  some  kind  of 
notation  or  other,  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Knossian  palace.  The  probability  is  therefore 
greatly  increased  that  the  Greek  alphabets  will 
prove  to  be  members  of  the  same  group  as  the 
Knossian  signaries,  and  more  nearly  related  to 
these  old  Aegean  scripts  than  to  their  Levantine 
or  Phoenician  counterparts. 


More  directly  bearing  upon  tlie  perennial  Homenc  ^ 
Question  are  the  new  notes  and  appendices  con-  _r 
tained   in  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Leafs  com-  ^.^^^^ 

mentary  on  the  "  Iliad  "  (Books  i.-xii.,  1901 ;  xiii ^~^. 

xxiv.,in  the  press)  and  in  the  long-expected  edition:*-.,-^  - 
of  "Odyssey"  xiii.-xxiv.,  by  the  Provost  of  OrielJ";^  -  . 
The  latter  contains,  in  particular,  a  review  of  'h»«^^^^ 
evidence  as  to  the  construction  of  the    Homerir^^^^ 
house  (with  which  compare  the  paper  on  "  Ttrr^-^p^l 
Homeric  House  and  its   Mycenaean   Analogies.  .^^^^ ' 
in  J.H.S.  XX.  128  fT) ;  and  the  former  a  discussio  *^?^ 
of  the  relation  of  Homeric  to  Mycenaean  armoic.*- ^^''* 
which  anticipates  the  pubHcation  of   the  seco»-^— .^    "'i 
edition  ef  Reichel's  "  Homerische  WaflFen."     Tl«-  ^^^.^ 
question  of   Homeric  armour  is  also  one  of  t:»-     .f'* 
corner-stones  of  a  stimulating  but  often  paradoxic  -^Sr^f 
book  on  "The  Early   Age   of  Greece,"  by   P^»-j._/ 
Ridgeway   (of  which   only  the    first    volume   E~J|,. ' 
appeared  as  yet) ;  and  seems  likely  to  give  risgi  ».  ^  ' 

further  controversy  in  the  near  future.  The  prob^K  e/n 
arises  from  the  interpretation  of  a  large  mas^s  o[ 
Homeric  phraseology  in  terms  titker  of  IVIycena.«jQ 
armour    (with    bronze     sword,    flexible    leaihjeni 
shield,  and  no  breastplate,  and  only  rarely  greaves); 
or  of  the  later  Greek  "  hoplite  armour,"  with    iroo 
sword,  rigid  bronze  shield,  bronze  breastplate  and 
greaves ;  and  its  importance  arises  from  the  pro- 
bability that  in  either  event  the  jx>et  is  describing 
a  contemporary  type  of  armour,  so  that  to  identify 
the  type  of  armour  is  practically  to  fix  the  place  of 
the  poems  in  an  archaeological  series  in  which  certain 
fixed  points  have  an  approximate  date. 

Another  Homeric  question  which  may  at  any 
moment  become  acute  is  that  of  the  place  of 
the  Homeric  dialect  in  the  history  of  the  Greek 
language;  for  in  the  same  book  Prof.  Ridgeway 
has  thrown  down  a  challenge  the  issue  of  which 
must  mainly  depend  upon  the  decipherment  of  the 
Knossian  script,  and  on  the  evidence  which  this 
may  afford  as  to  the  late  or  early  spread  of  th* 
Greek  language  in  the  Aegean. 

Quite  another  line  of  investigation  which  also 
bears  upon  Homeric  matters  is  that  opened  up  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  in  his  paper  on  "  Mycenaean 
Tree  and  Pillar  Cults"  in  J.H.S.  xxi.  99  pp.; '''' 
his  conclusions  raise  at  once  the  whole  question  w 
the  source  and  date  of  introduction  of  the  Olympic 
religion  in  the  Aegean,  of  which  practically  not 
a  trace  appears  as  yet  on  Mycenaean  monuineJit& 
And  here  perhaps  reference  should  be  made  out* 
more  to  Prof.  Ridgeway's  book,  in  which  tb» 
ancient  problem  as  to  the  significance  and  history 
of  cremation  is  restated  at  length  from  a  fresh  and 
ingenious  point  of  view. 

Turning  now  to  historic  Greece,  we  should  n^*^ 
in  the  first  place,  the  advances  made  in  topograph'' 
cal  research  both  by  surface  survey  and  by  **' 
ploration.  First  as  to  maps.  Kiepert"s  •'  Fori"^ 
Orbis  Antiqui  "  continue  to  appear  at  intervalSi '" 
spite  of  the  death  of  Jheir  original  editor;  but  '* 
most  students  the"  Handy  Classical  Maps"edit<^ 
by  Mr.  G.  B.  Grundy  (Murray,  igot)  will  probaW 
take  their  place,  being  well  up  to  date  and  farl** 
crowded  with  practically  useless  detail. 

Second,  as  to  detailed  surveys:  Mr.  Gruady  I'** 
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llowed  up  his  studies  of  Plataea  and  Sphacteria 
ith  an  elaborate  survey  of  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
iiermopylae,  which  is  publislied,  along  with  a  re- 

atement  of  his  Plataean  work,  and  of  his  views  as 
►  SaJamis  and  Artemisium,  in  a  substantial  volume 
The  Great  Persian  War  "  (Murray,  1901),  which 

rms  an  elaborate  political  and  strategical  com- 
entary  on  Herodotus.  The  book,  however,  con- 
ins  a  good  deal  else  besides  the  new  topographical 
aterial,  and  direct  exposition  of  the  meaning  of 

all. 

Thirdly,  as  to  excavation  :  much  work  has  been 
jne  on  the  north,  and  more  recently  also  on  the 
est  side  of  the  Akropolis  of  Athens,  which  con- 
ibutes  to  modify  earlier  views  as  to  the  grouping 

mODuments  in  this  quarter :  but  nothing  has  been 
und  as  yet  to  compare  in  interest  with  the  results 
t  the  south  side,  or  with  the  German  diggings 
ilow  the  Pnyx.    The  French  excavation  of  Delphi 

practically  completed,  but  the  publication  of  the 
tsults  is  hardly  begun  :  a  book  like  Boetticher's 

Olympia  "  would  be  invaluable  at  this  stage,  and 
bould  be  quite  easy  to  produce.  The  American 
xploration  of  the  ruins  of  Corinth  has  identified  the 
\te  of  Pirene,  and  of  the  Great  Gate  of  the  Agora 
.nd  other  fixed  points  noted  by  Pausanias,  but  has 
lOt  yet  advanced  far  enough,  on  so  difficult  a  site, 
o  determine  any  great  mass  of  detail.  The  Ger- 
iian  and  Austrian  work,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
^riene,  Miletus,  and  Ephesus,  is  revealing  at  last 
omething  of  the  magnificence  of  the  great  cities 
if  Ionia,  at  least  for  the  Hellenistic  age  :  Priene 
Q  particular  is  perhaps  the  nearest  counterpart  to 
Pompeii  in  the  Greek  world. 

Turning  to  minor  monuments  and  illustrations 
>f  indent  life  and  art,  special  note  should  be  taken 
^f  Prof.  E.  A.  Gardner's  paper  on  the  "  Greek 
House"  (J.  H.  S.  xxi.  293),  which  dispels  (let  us 
'■'Qpe finally)  the  Vitruvian  misinterpretations  which 
f^ave  flooded  the  handbooks  so  long,  and  confronts 
•^s  with  the  type  of  house  (consisting  of  a  single 
Courtyard,  on  to  which  opens  (a)  a  single  reception- 
•■oom,  and  also  (6)  all  or  most  of  the  domestic  apart- 
f>i€nls)  which  is  actually  revealed  by  excavation  at 
*Jclos  and  elsewhere,  and  corresponds  with  Galen's 
"  Farm,"  and  other  literary  indications.  For  many, 
•^attets  connected  with  Greek  religion  and  daily 
^e,  useful  illustrations  are  supplied  by  M.  B. 
Huish's  "  Greek  Terra-cotta  Statuettes,"  W.  H.  D. 

Rouse's   "  Greek   Votive   Oflferings,"   and    J.    H. 

Huddilston's  "  Lessons    from    Greek    Pottery  "  ; 

*nd  two  valuable  handbooks  should  be  noted  for 

"lore  detailed  reference — G.  F.  Hill's  "  Handbook 

'if  Greek  and  Roman  Coins,"  and  the  new  edition 

(edited  by  the  last-named)  of  Hicks'  "  Manual  of 

^feek  Historical  Inscriptions." 

Pin  Roman  matters  there  is  but  little  to  record 
Wch  bears  upon  the  regular  curriculum,  for  the 
issof  new  work  on  frontier  defence  and  on  im- 
P*hal  organisation  belongs  to  periods  or   depart- 
•"ents  which  are  not  commonly  studied  in  detail. 
.  For  students  of  Roman  topography,  the  puhlica- 
■jlpof  Huelsen's  "  Formae  Urbis  Romae  "  marks 
fPttniing  point  of  some  practical  importance;  and 
*«e  deep-level  excavations  in  the  Forum,  the  begin- 


ning of  a  new  era  of  exploration,  involving  a  com- 
plete re-examination  of  old  landmarks,  and  a  good 
deal  of  re-adjustment  of  preconceived  notions 
which  it  is  perhaps  too  early  yet  to  estimate.  For 
details  see  the  full  summary  in  Archacologia  Ivii.  i., 
125  pp.,  and  the  current  reports  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Athemenm  and  the  Classical  Review . 

For  Roman  antiquities  generally,  note  should  be 
made  of  Mau's  "  Pompeii,  its  Life  and  Art,"  in  an 
English  translation ;  and  of  a  very  valuable  little 
handbook  of  later  Roman  antiquities,  Lowrie's 
"Christian  .\rt  and  Archaeology." 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE    AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

With  Speci.\l  Reference  to  Boys'  Schools. 

By  J.  W.  jARvis. 

t^readmaster  of  Si.  Matk's  Ttaining  College  Schools, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 

II. — The  Decoration  of  the  Walls— Maps — 
Pictures. 

NEXT  to  the  desks,  the  wall  is  the  problem  of 
importance.  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
vacant  spaces  ?  As  a  rule,  they  are  covered 
with  maps,  and  these  are  covered  with  dust.  But  the 
strange  thing  is  that,  very  often,  far  too  often,  the 
maps  on  the  wall  bear  very  little  relation  to  the 
subjects  in  geography  taught  in  that  class-room. 
It  is  so  easy  to  rearrange  our  syllabus  and  so  very 
difficult  to  rearrange  our  scheme  of  decoration  that 
the  two  very  soon  fail  to  march  together,  the  habit 
of  borrowing  maps  from  each  other's  room  soon 
becomes  established,  and  the  intelligent  monitor 
rejoices  in  the  free  scamper  it  gives  him  when  all 
the  others  are  under  control.  .Are  maps  really 
necessary  as  school  equipment  ?  Not  so  much 
now  as  formerly.  Maps  are  much  better  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  and  the  value  of  the  search  for 
unknown  places  cannot  be  over-estimated.  During 
the  geography  lesson  the  map  and  note-book 
should  lie  on  each  boy's  desk,  sketch  maps  should 
be  drawn  and  diagrams  copied,  and  the  schoolroom 
map  should  be  subsidiary  to  these. 

As  a  rule,  the  sort  of  map  required  for  the  school- 
room should  be  that  which  takes  in  large  areas  of 
the  world,  as  continents,  oceans,  &c. ;  maps  which 
deal  with  comparatively  small  areas,  as  South 
Africa,  are  really  not  required.  The  smaller  maps, 
such  as  those  found  in  the  more  recent  atlases, 
supply  all  that  is  wanted.  That  this  point  of  view 
is  rather  lost  is  seen  in  the  publishers'  lists  of  new 
maps,  where  attempts  are  made  to  display  to  a 
class  the  details  which  should  be  in  each  pupil's 
hands.  The  maps  which  are  most  valuable  to  a 
class-master  are  those  of  oceans  with  their  land 
fringes  round  them — that  of  the  Atlantic  is  of  first- 
rate  importance  in  the  teaching  of  history ;  and  a 
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map  showing  the  relation  of  England  to  the 
Continent  ought  to  be  exposed  in  every  room. 
Besides    these     there    should    be,    in    prominent 

p>ositions  in  the 
schoolroom,  large- 
•size  maps  of  the 
world  on  Mercator's 
Projection  and  of 
Europe.  These  are 
to  give  a  sense  of 
the  relationship  of 
places  rather  than 
an  accurate  idea  of 
their  position,  and 
most  certainly  no 
place  should  be 
mentioned  without 
its  situation  being 
shown  on  a  map. 
But  maps  are  not 
always  accessible ; 
some  are  awkwardly 
hung  at  the  back  of 
the  class  and  the 
board  is  on  the 
easel ;  so  there  is  no- 
thing available  just 
then,  and  a  map 
swinging  in  mid-air 
on  a  map  pole  is 
probably  the  most 
awkward  thing  an 
earnest,  energetic 
teacher  has  to  deal 
with.  We  recom- 
mend a  map-stand  (Fig.  i)'  to  be  placed  in  every 
class-room :  the  base  should  be  very  heavy  and  the 
upright  rigidly  inserted  in  the  base ;  the  cost  is  about 
fifteen  shillings.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  provide 
easels  for  maps,  they 
are  wanted  for  black- 
boards. An  ingenious 
map-elevator  (Fig.  2) 
has  been  patented  by 
Messrs. Philipand  Son, 
which  takes  up  very 
little  room,  and,  pro- 
vided that  there  is  no 
cross  lighting,  is  most 
useful  for  hanging  in 
front  of  a  class.  It  can 
be  managed  by  boys, 
and  this  is  in  its  favour 
(Fig.  3).  A  map  pole 
at  least  six  feet  long 
should  be  hung  in  a  con- 
venient corner  near  the 
door  and  always  kept 
there  when  not  in  use. 
Wall  atlases  (Fig.  4) 
are  becoming  common. 
of  maps  arranged  in  some  geographical  sequence 

'  From  ihe  caialogue  of  the  Educalioiul   Supply  Association, 
Ltd.,  Holbom  Viaduct,  London. 


Fig.  I. 


These  consist  of  a  number 


and  fastened  together  at  the  top.  As 
it  is  thrown  over  and  the  next  in  orfl 
The  price  varies  from  las.  6d.  to  25s. 
the  number  of  sheets,  and  as  a  rule  th< 
distinct  and  adapted  for  class  purpos 
boy  on  the  back  row  comes  off  very  badl; 
so  perhaps  we  had  better  agree  to  plad 
in  each  pupil's  hand  and  to 
use  a  few  large  maps  to  in- 
dicate general  positions  and 
nothing  else.  For  teachers' 
sketch  -  maps  brown  paper 
and  coloured  chalks  are  in- 
valuable. The  brown  paper 
can  be  folded  up  and  carried 
home  easily,  and  any  ma- 
terial which  can  be  worked 
at  home  and  brought  to 
school  is  welcome  to  the 
teacher.  If  folded  carefully, 
brown  paper  does  not  smear. 
Charts  and  printed  tables 
are  neither  economical  nor  desirable, 
and  soon  look  shabby,  and  as  a  ru 
so  crowded  as  to  be  useless.  Befor 
chart  on  the  metric  system,  four  fee 
three  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  it 
contain  the  whole  of  the  facts  relat 
system,  together  with  pictures  of  the 
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and  thermometer  and  other  useful   nc 
from    the   fact   that   you   cannot    repr 
dimensions    by   two    dimensions,  nor 
showing  surveyor's  chains  tied  up  in 
chart  is   useless  because  it  is  overcrow 
these  appeals  to  the  eye  are  much  betti 
the  teacher,  and  should  only  be  arranj 
term  or  at  the   most  a  year's  ser\'ic. 
length  of  a  metre  and  a  yard  might  w4 
side  by  side  on  the  school  wall  in  a  br 
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coloured  paint ;  a  square  yard  and  a  square  metre 
should  be  painted  on  a  school  wall  and  the  yard  be 
divided  into  square  feet  and  the  metre  into  square 
decimetres.  An  interesting  device  is  to  have  a 
board  standing  vertically  fixed  to  the  wall  with  feet 
and  inches  marked  on  one  edge,  and  a  metre, 
decimetres  and  centimetres  marked  on  the  other, 
so  that  the  pupils  can  by  standing  against  it 
measure  each  other's  heights  in  the  terms  of  both 
systems.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  town 
in  which  the  school  is  situated  ought  to  be 
distinctly  painted  over  certain  of  the  doors,  and 
the  length,  height  and  breadth  of  the  rooms  should 
be  conspicuously  marked  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  have  a  standard  of  comparison  firmly  fixed  in 
their  memory. 

The  great  enemy  of  our  wall  maps  is,  however, 
dust,  and  many  a  teacher  shrinks  from  using  them 
because  of  the  dusty  condition  in  which  they 
^eoerally  are.  Then  let  us  have  very  few  on  the 
walls,  all  hung  so  low  that  the  pupils  can  easily 
see  them  as  they  pass  along — nothing  skied — and 
let  them  be  cleaned  and  dusted  at  least  weekly,  if 
not  daily. 

The    most    charming    decoration    is   of    course 
pictures,  and  the  work  of  the  Art  for  Schools  Asso- 
ciation in  providing  excellent  engravings  cannot  be 
tcx3  highly  commended.    Good  pictures  only  should 
!:>€  exposed  to  the  pupils'  gaze,  and  an  occasional 
■^^rord   from    the    teacher    on    the   beauty   of    the 
execution    and    a   warning   comparison   with   the 
photographic  rubbish  so  common  in  our  illustrated 
papers  should   be   made.      Because   a   picture   is 
«=-lieap  is  not  a  good  reason  why  it  should  be  hung 
in  a  schoolroom,  and  why  advertising  pictures  are 
^>'er  allowed  on  school  walls  passes  comprehension. 
Tbe  elementary  schools  in  the  country  have  been 
t»opdessly  vulgarised  by  them,  and  the  decoration 
c>(  the  rural  infants'  schools  is  very  frequently  a 
scandal  to  the   management.     Cannot  a   picture- 
circulating  scheme  be  devised,  if  not  of  valuable 
pictures,  at  least  of  good  illustrations  and  models 
to  which  the  attention  of  our  scholars  could  be 
drawn?      And    attention    must    be    drawn.     The 
amount  of  eye  blindness  in  town  children,  coming 
'*i  contact  with  so  much  variety  and  with  such  a 
sifeam  of  life,  is  only  known  to  those  teachers  who 
attempt    to    draw    their     illustrations     from    the 
**tnmon    experience    of    children.     Children   will 
P4SS  pictures,  models,  sketches  for  days  together 
■without  slopping  to  look  at  them  or  evincing  the 
^I'uhtest  interest  in  them  unless  they  move,  and  to 
^ery  few  it   is  given    fully  to   know  in  what  the 
'''arm  of  a  picture  lies.     This  hidden  charm  needs 
'0  be  pointed  out — not  entirely  but  suggestively, 
»nd  so  a  lesson  on  the  pictures  in  the  room  should 
'*  given  at  least  once  a  year.     In  connection  with 
<his  is  a  delightful  practice  which  prevails  in  one 
I  "f  the  best  secondary  schools  in  London.     A  statue 
[•jf  the  foundress  stands  in  marble  in  the  entrance 
l"sll,  and  once  a  year  each  class  is  marshalled  in 
Y'ont  of  the  figure  and  the  headmaster  tells  the 
llory  of  her  narrow  escape  from   death  and  how 
:  10  bumble  gratefulness  ever  after  devoted  her 
Ife  and   means  to   education.     Such   lessons   are 


never  lost,  they  carve  deep  channels  ir;  a  boy's 
memory  and  inspire  him  with  respect  for  the  past, 
which  is  one  of  the  solemnising  influences  of 
mature  life. 

Another  practice  which  may  be  commended  is 
that  of  hanging  on  to  the  wall  a  picture  frame  with 
a  movable  back  made  to  take  a  picture  the  size  of  a 
sheet  from  the  lUustraltd  London  News,  the  Graphic 
or  the  Sphtre.  These  periodicals  very  often  con- 
tain sketches  of  considerable  educational  value 
which  are  worth  preserving.  On  the  notice  board 
they  become  dusty,  pinholed,  or  torn ;  but  they 
are  easily  inserted  in  a  picture  frame  and  may  be 
removed  and  put  away  for  use  another  time.  In 
one  school  the  drawings  from  the  Builder  appear 
weekly,  and  in  another  the  best-drawn  piece  of 
apparatus  is  exhibited  monthly. 

A  sloping  desk  with  a  ridge  (Fig.  5)  is  seen 


«»5. 

attached  to  the  walls  in  rooms  where  the  boys 
assemble  in  common.  On  this,  drawings,  news- 
paper cuttings  or  sketches,  are  placed,  and  these 
are  always  interesting  to  a  certain  section  of  the 
scholars.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  indirect 
influences  have  great  value  in  education  and  that 
the  same  influence  does  not  appeal  equally  to  all. 
The  greater  the  variety  of  illustrations  the  higher 
the  general  level  of  intelligence  will  be,  and  so  we 
must  spread  our  nets  widely  in  view  of  the  many 
diversities  which  boys'  minds  present  to  us. 

The  globe  and  its  management  is  a  source  of 
great  difficulty  in  schools.  It  is  an  expensive 
article  ;  cheap  globes — flimsily  made,  insufficiently 
supported,  or  on  too  small  a  scale  —are  absolutely 
worthless.  Yet  a  globe  is  a  real  necessity  if  a 
child  is  ever  to  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the  world. 
Unfortunately  globes  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
class  teaching  and  so  they  have  fallen  into  desue- 
tude. This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  now  children  are  to  be  started  on 
the  voyage  of  discovery  by  themselves,  they  will 
be  encouraged  to  study  the  globe  and  to  work  out 
the  more  simple  problems  of  measurement  and 
time  as  a  pleasant  and  interesting  occupation. 
(7*0  be  continued.) 

In  German  schools  "  there  appetiri  to  be  a  great  lack  of  (he 
moiJctn  schooltooin  nppliinces  ...  1  have  reference  here  to 
appliances  which  cuntribulc  lu  comrurt,  ami  such  as  are 
mechanically  ea.>ily  adjuslcJ,  &c.  Their  maps,  charls,  models, 
'  anschaiiuiigs '  material,  &c.,  are  usually  very  ^oud  and  often 
excellent,  but  all  lack  that  quality  which  we  should  term 
'  handiness.'"— Dr.  F.  E.  BoIilh. 
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MATTHEW    ARNOLD.' 
By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

THIS  is  a  valuable  book  on  a  very  attractive 
subject.  Its  author  truly  says  that  among 
English-speaking  people  "  the  reputation  of 
Matthew  Arnold  widens  and  will  widen  as  know- 
ledge and  the  love  of  books  spread  through  all 
classes  of  society."  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  is  well 
qualified  by  scholarship  and  by  personal  sympathy 
to  write  a  biographical  estimate  of  Arnold,  and  his 
book  is  characterised  by  the  wide  knowledge,  the 
literary  insight,  and  the  charm  of  style  with  which 
the  readers  of  his  many  miscellaneous  writings  in 
our  leading  reviews  are  pleasantly  familiar.  It  is, 
however,  an  unequal  and  somewhat  unsatisfying 
book,  and  will  scarcely  add  much  to  Mr.  Paul's 
high  literary  reputation.  There  is  a  lack  of  plan 
and  coherence  in  the  facts  and  judgments  which 
are  brought  together  here,  just  and  acute  as  many 
of  those  judgments  are.  It  is  not  easy  for  the 
reader  to  trace  here  the  gradual  development  of 
Arnold's  genius,  or  to  discern  Arnold's  true  and 
permanent  place  in  the  several  departments  of 
literature — lyrical,  descriptive,  critical,  argumen- 
tative— serious  and  playful — in  which  he  from 
time  to  time  employed  himself.  Mr.  Paul  has  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  Arnold  as  a  poet,  but  he 
frequently  pronounces  unqualified  praise  or  blame 
as  the  result  of  purely  subjective  and  personal  im- 
pressions, without  any  attempt  to  verify  those 
impressions  by  reference  to  any  intelligible  stan- 
dard of  excellence  or  canon  of  good  taste.  He 
tells  us  Matthew  Arnold  "  reminded  or  informed 
the  British  public  that  criticism  was  a  serious 
thing,  that  good  criticism  was  just  as  important  ac 
good  authorship,  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  in- 
dividual taste,  but  partly  of  received  authority,  and 
partly  of  trained  judgment.''  Yet  he  points  out  that 
in  a  few  cases  Arnold's  estimate  of  contemporary 
writers  was  coloured  by  his  own  prepossessions, 
and  was  therefore  inadequate  or  unjust.  None  of 
us  are  concerned  to  dwell  seriously  on  this  point. 
For,  in  truth,  it  is  just  as  interesting  and  quite  as 
edifying  to  know  the  impression  which  the  writ- 
ings of  one  gifted  author  have  left  on  the  mind  of 
another  as  to  learn  how  far  those  impressions 
conform  to  some  recognised  and  orthodox  stan- 
dard. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Paul  is  hardly  entitled 
to  complain.  For  some  of  his  own  preferences  and 
dislikes  are  expressed  ex  cathedra,  and  will  appear 
to  the  ordinary  reader  as  unverified,  and  not  quite 
intelligible.  He  prefers  "  Mycerinus  "  to  "  Em- 
pedocles  "  ;  and  thinks  that  "  to  criticise  '  Merope  ' 
is  to  dissect  a  corpse  "  ;  but  he  fails  to  give  adequate 
reasons  for  his  preferences.  He  is  severe  on 
some  of  .Arnold's  metrical  experiments ;  and  has 
evidently  not  been  able  so  to  attune  his  ear  as  to 
derive  pleasure  from  the  unrhymed  trimeter  with 
which  the  "  Youth  of  Nature,"  "  Heine's  Grave," 
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and  "  Rugby  Chapel  "  have  made  us  all  familiar. 
No  doubt  the  liking  for  this  metre  is  an  'acquired 
taste  ;  but  those  who  have  acquired  it  have  learnl 
to  detect  in  these  jjoems  harmonies  which  are  nai 
only  musical  to  the  ear,  but  especially  appropriate 
to  the  grave  and  meditative  character  of  th^ 
subject  itself,  and  to  Arnold's  poetical  treatmeca 
of  it. 

In  his  estimate  of  the  prose  writings,  Mr.  Pa*, 
is  on  surer  ground.  Those  writings  touched  close^ 
the  social  condition  of  the  people,  the  functions 
government  and  some  burning  political  questioK- , 
as  well  as  the  educational  interests  of  the   co^ 
inunity,  the  prospects  of  literature,  and  the  in^- 
lectual  progress  of  the  age.     On   all  these  subj^^ 
much  has  already  been  said  by   such    compe^^ 
writers  as  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  Frederic    F-^ 
rison,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  Mr.  Birrell,  Dr.  R.  C;:;^;, 
nett,  and  Mr.  George  Russell.      But  by  Doa^^ 
them  has  a  fuller  and  more  skilful  summary    o^-j 
juster  estimate  been  formed  than  is  presented  /i, 
Mr.  Paul's  book,  which  is  fully  entitled  to  a  high 
place  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  VValhalla,  "  English 
Men  of  Letters,"  and  will  generally  be  recognised 
as  one  of  the  ablest,  most  generous  and  most  trust- 
worthy contributions    to   that   excellent  series  of 
moDographs. 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book  is  that 
which  concerns  Mr.  Arnold's  services  to  education. 
He  is  quite  rightly  represented  as  having  made  in 
his  official  reports  some  wise  and  most  practical 
additions  to  educational  literature  ;  and  his  genial 
kindness  to  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  schools 
which  he  visited  is  justly  recognised  and  praised- 
But  it  is  not  accurate  to  describe  him  as  "  the  real 
father  of  university  extension."  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  evidence  in  his  writings 
or  speeches  of  any  actual  furtherance  or  help  be 
gave  to  that  movement,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  peripatetic  lectures  of  the  youi 
university  men  in  our  provincial  towns  wer»j 
efforts  which  were  specially  congenial  or  interest- 
ing to  him. 

Nor  is  it  a  fact  that  he  is  to  be  identified  tn 
any    way   with    the  reform  of  the   University  of 
London.      He  did  indeed  often  advise  the  moi 
promising  of  the  young  schoolmasters  to  read  ft 
a  London  degree,  that  being  the  only  form  of  dis-j 
tinction  then  open  to  self-taught  students;  andlM, 
could  not  but  remember  the  part  which  his  fathw 
had  taken,  as  one  of  the  earliest   members  of  tim 
Senate,  in  1838,  when  he  vainly  urged  upon  his  col- 
leagues the  introduction  of  a  scriptural  examination 
into  the  requirements  of  an  Arts  degree.     But  there 
is,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  to  show  that  .\rnoW 
ever  took  any  part  in  the  long  controversy  wb'''' 
resulted  in  the  re-organising  of  the  University.''' 
that  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  instiluti* 
with  any  special  interest. 

Mr.  Paul's  information,  also,  on  two  or  tht* 
points  relating  to  foreign  education  is  sonietiin* 
incomplete  and  a  little  misleading.  For  eA.impl'' 
he  says,  p.  108  :  "  No  one  in  England  was  tai^' 
to  teach,  whereas  in  France  the  Stale  made  it*'' 
directly  responsible  for  all  kinds  of  education,  M 
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tHe  most  stringent  tests  were  applied  to  teachers." 
This  is»a  statement  which  Arnold  himself  would 
Certainly  not  have  accepted  in  so  unqualified  a  form. 
For  he  had  the   best    reason   for   knowing  what 
•was  done  in  the  fifty  training  collef^es  inspected 
by  the   English  Education   Department ;  and   for 
recognising  the  fact  that  from  the  first  constitution 
of  that  department  the  possession  of  a  certificate 
of  professional  competency  granted  after  examina- 
tion has  always  been  insisted  on  as  a  qualification 
requisite   for   a   schoolmaster  or    mistress    in   an 
aided  school.     Again.  Mr.  Paul  says  :  "  Examina- 
tions, Mr.  Arnold  held,  were  better  understood  in 
France  than  here.  .  .  The  French  did  not  attempt 
to  examine  boys  before  they  were  fifteen,  and  he 
held   very  strongly  the  opinion   that   before    that 
age  intellectual  pressure  was  dangerous."     But,  in 
fact,    there    is    in    France,    and     has    been   since 
1836,    a    highly   organised    system    of    examina- 
tion,   conducted     under     the     authority    of    the 
Government,  applicable  to  primary  schools,   and 
open    to    all    scholars    over    the    age    of    eleven. 
The   successful    candidates    receive   a  formal    di- 
ploma— certificat   d'etudes — which  is  greatly  prized 
as   an    attestation    of  a    scholar's    proficiency    in 
school,  and  as  a  passport  to  honourable  employ- 
ment.      In    1897   there   was   a   total    of    236,859 
candidates  for   this  certificate,   of  whom    186,035 
(101,309  boys  and  84,726  girls),  or  78-5  per  cent., 
vfeie  successful  in  obtaining  it. 

On  another  point  of  more  importance  it  seems 
needful  to  put  in  a  caveat.  Mr.  John  Morley  has 
Said  that  Arnold  was  "  disappointed  in  some 
reasonable  hopes  and  anticipations ;  "  others  of  his 
friends  and  admirers  have  described  him  as  one 
whose  merits  were  overlooked  by  the  Government, 
and  particularly  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Paul 
Speaks  of  his  failure  to  obtain  a  Charity  Com- 
fnissionership  as  a  "disaster  to  the  public  service" 
which  "  may  almost  be  called  a  scandal."  The 
feeling  thus  expressed  is  generous,  and,  from  one 
point  of  view,  quite  defensible.  But  there  are 
other  considerations  which  need  to  be  borne  in 
niiod.  The  relations  which  ought  to  subsist 
t>etween  a  Government  and  an  exceptionally  gifted 
Public  servant  are  not  easy  to  define,  and  the  most 
appropriate  form  of  promotion  in  such  a  case  is 
Oct  always  readily  to  be  found.  The  problem 
^liich  presents  itself  to  statesmen  who  have 
Patronac^e  to  dispense— how  to  recognise  the  claims 
of  genius  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service — is  not  very  simple. 
•t  was  not  well  solved  when  Burns  became  an 
exciseman  or  Wordsworth  a  distributor  of  stamps. 
'•  would  not  have  been  well  solved  if  Arnold  had 
oeet)  appointed  a  Charity  Commissioner.  For  the 
Charity  Commission  is  a  legal  body,  entrusted  by 
?Ulute  with  the  primary  duty  of  investigating  and 
'nterpreling  deeds  of  foundation,  of  settling  ques- 
tions in  respect  to  the  management  of  property,  and 
''f  framing  schemes  in  accordance  with  the  Chari- 
^—  ^^We  Trusts  Acts.  For  the  purpose  of  administering 
u&  "lese  Acts,  the  Commission  has  certain  judicial 
^^P  powers,  and  serves  in  fact  as  a  Minor  Court  of 
^  V     Chancery.     Special  legal  training  and  experience 
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are  obviously  needed  for  the  right  discharge  of 
these  delicate  functions.  On  two  occasions  in 
.\rnold's  life  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Commission 
for  which  he  was  induced  by  his  friends  to  become 
a  candidate.  The  first  of  these  was  in  1866,  when 
Lord  Russell  was  Prime  Minister.  This  was  eight 
years  before  the  administration  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  was  entrusted  to  that  Commission, 
and  when  the  opportunities  it  possessed  for  in- 
fluencing public  education  were  very  small.  Mr. 
Arnold  himself  evinced  no  consciousness  of  griev- 
ance when  another  appointment  was  made,  for  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother  (March  loth,  1866)  he  says: 
"  I  believe  a  lawyer  is  thought  necessary  for  the 
place  and  very  likely  this  is  quite  right,  and  I 
believe  they  have  a  remarkably  good  lawyer 
offering  himself."  I  know  of  no  evidence  in  support 
of  Mr.  Paul's  conjecture  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
influenced  Lord  Russell  in  making  this  appoint- 
ment, or  that  at  that  date  any  writings  of  Arnold's 
would  have  justified  Gladstone's  interposition. 
"  Culture  and  Anarchy,"  "  St.  Paul  and  Pro- 
testantism," and  "  Literature  and  Dogma,"  were 
not  written  till  long  afterwards. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  1882,  when  Arnold 
was  about  to  retire  from  the  inspectorship  and  when 
he  and  his  friends  were  anxious  to  find  some  means 
of  augmenting  the  diminished  income  of  two-thirds 
to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  civil  servant.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  at  that  moment  a 
number  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government  were 
approaching  the  Prime  Minister  with  a  special 
request  that  a  Nonconformist  should  be  appointed 
to  the  office,  seeing  that  there  was  a  prevalent, 
though  ill-founded,  belief  in  the  Liberal  party  that 
the  Commissioners  in  the  passing  of  their  edu- 
cational schemes  had  been  unduly  favourable  to 
the  Established  Church.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course, 
resisted  this  pressure ;  he  knew  well  the  best 
traditions  of  the  permanent  service  of  the  State, 
and  his  high  sense  of  public  duty  always  rebelled 
against  any  exercise  of  patronage  influenced  by 
sectarian  considerations.  And  in  this  case  the 
post  was  offered  to  a  skilled  lawyer,  of  special 
educational  experience  and  known  impartiality,  who 
was  not  a  Nonconformist.  But  to  have  taken  that 
opportunity  to  promote  to  the  commissionership  a 
man  who  was  60  years  of  age,  who  had  no  intimate 
knowledge  of  Charity  law,  and  who  had  recently, 
in  magazine  articles,  irritated  the  whole  of  the 
Nonconformist  bodies  in  England  by  his  half- 
playful  and  half-serious,  but  somewhat  contemp- 
tuous references  to  dissent  and  dissenters,  would  not 
have  been  conducive  to  public  policy.  Nor  would 
it  have  proved  any  real  kindness  to  Arnold,  to 
whom  the  unaccustomed  duties  and  the  application 
and  confinement  entailed  by  them  would  have  been 
peculiarly  distasteful,  after  the  comparative  free- 
dom he  had  for  more  than  thirty  years  enjoyed  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  own  time  and  work.  Mr. 
Gladstone  found  a  more  appropriate  way  of  ex- 
pressing his  sense  of  the  great,  though  non-official 
services  which  Arnold  had  rendered  to  the  com- 
munity. He  offered  him  one  of  the  very  few 
literary  pensions  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
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Prime  Minister  to  award.  "To  my  surprise," 
writes  Arnold  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Morley 
(August  loth,  1883)— 

I  have  jusi  had  a  letter  from  your  great  leader  ofTering  ine  a 
pension  of  £2^  "  as  a  public  reoDgnition  of  semce  to  the  poetry 
and  literature  of  England."  To  my  further  surprise,  those  about 
me  tiiink  I  ought  to  accept  it.  .  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  fund  available  for  literarj-  pensions  being  so  small,  and 
literary  men  being  numerous  and  needy,  it  would  not  look  well 
if  >  man  drawing  already  from  the  public  purse  an  income  of 
neaily  /,  1,000  a  year  took  ^250  a  year  more  from  the  same 
public  fund  available  for  pensions  to  letters,  science,  and  art. 

The  reluctance  and  misgiving  thus  expressed 
were  honourably  characteristic  of  him,  but  he  was 
over-ruled  by  the  strong  opinions  of  some  of  his 
wisest  and  most  experienced  friends,  and  he 
accepted  Mr.  Gladstone's  offer.  In  fact,  that  offer 
was  as  creditable  to  the  statesman  on  public 
grounds  as  it  was  personally  acceptable  to  the 
poet.  For  it  helped  to  make  up  the  loss  of  official 
income  which  he  would  sustain  by  retirement,  and 
it  provided  the  needful  means  by  having  recourse 
to  the  one  public  fund  specially  designed  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  reward  of  exceptional  literary 
merit.  And  instead  of  imposing  upyon  Arnold 
burdensome  and  inappropriate  duties,  it  set  him 
free  to  continue  the  \vork  he  could  do  best,  and 
thus  to  render  to  the  British  public  services  which 
no  other  writer  of  his  time  could  rival. 

What  those  services  were  will  become  clearer  to 
the  nation  as  time  goes  on,  and  Mr.  Paul's  book 
will  help  to  make  them  better  appreciated.  The 
readers  of  his  pages  will  not  recognise  in  Arnold 
the  superciliousness  and  affectation  with  which  he 
is  occasionally  credited  by  his  detractors.  They 
will  see  that  there  was  a  high  seriousness  in  all  he 
wrote  ;  that,  surveying  our  English  life  on  many 
sides,  he  discerned  in  literature,  in  social  conduct 
and  manners,  and  even  in  the  current  views  of 
religion  and  education,  much  that  was  ignoble 
and  vulgar,  which  needed  to  be  transformed  and 
purified.  He  sought  to  make  his  countrymen 
perceive  that  there  was  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  thinking  than  had  ever  yet  been  reached,  and 
to  be  uncomfortable  until  they  had  reached  it. 

To  the  apostolic  counsel  which  in  very  different 
ways  he  never  ceased  to  illustrate  and  enforce, 
"Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,"  he  was  wont  to 
add,  "  Do  not  be  content  with  anything  short  of  the 
best,  if  you  can  find  the  best  attainable." 

This  was  a  message  to  his  generation  which  was 
greatly  needed,  and  will  be  yet  more  needed  in  the 
days  to  come.  Meanwhile  we  ought  all  to  feel 
grateful  to  anyone  who,  like  Mr.  Paul,  helps  to 
make  the  figure  of  Matthew  Arnold  more  luminous 
and  interesting,  and  his  teaching  more  intelligible. 

Thk  great  men  of  culture  are  those  who  have  had  a  passion 
for  diffusing,  for  making  prevail,  for  carrying  from  one  end 
of  society  to  the  other,  the  best  knowledge,  the  t>est  ideas 
of  their  time  ;  who  have  laboured  to  divest  knowledge  of  all 
that  was  harsh,  uncouth,  difficult,  abstract,  professional,  ex- 
clusive ;  to  humanise  it,  to  make  it  eflficienl  outside  the  clique  of 
the  cultivated  and  learned,  yet  still  remaining  the  its/  knowledge 
and  thought  of  the  time,  and  a  true  source,  therefore,  of  sweet- 
nea  aod  iighf.  — Mallhew  Arnold. 
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AS  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  a  Britisbbi 
school  for  archaeological  students  wag 
founded  two  or  three  years  ago  at  Rome,  tea 
do  for  Englishmen  what  the  German,  French,  an»j 
American  schools  are  doing  for  their  countrymen 
at  Rome  or  at  Athens.  Like  all  undertaking 
which  have  research  for  their  end,  this  has  f 
depend  on  private  generosity,  and  has  to  compe^ 
on  very  unfair  terms  with  foreign  schools  whi*.^ 
are  liberally  subsidized  by  their  governments  ;  b»^ 
poor  as  it  is  (and  its  poverty  is  shown  by  an  app*>^ 
in  this  very  volume  for  a  few  indispensable  bool»^, 
the  work  done  there,  to  judge  from  this  firstfr»^ 
may  rank  with  the  best.  Rome,  if  in  some  respc^ 
less  interesting  than  Athens  as  a  centre,  appeals-  t 
so  many  and  diverse  classes  of  scholars,  and  of 
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problems  in  so  many  branches  of  study,  that  -^ 
liope  the  income  of  the  school  will  not  long  ret*— J 
"  less  than  £soo,"  and  much  of  that  precariou^s. 

Two  papers  are  contained  in  this  volume,  ^acA 
of  a  very  sf>ecial  kind,  representing  unremuneratjVe 
work,  and  one  of  them  such  as  could  hardly  liay-g 
been  published  at  all  in  any  other  form.     The  first 
is  by  Mr.  G.  McN.  Rushforth,  the  Director,  and 
the  second  by  Mr.   T.  Ashby.     Mr.  Rushforth  is 
well   known   as    the   editor  of   "  Latin  Historical 
Inscriptions  "  and  as  a  writer  on  Byzantine  art, 
and  has  made  a  special  study  of  Christian  antiqui- 
ties ;   and  he  came   on    the   scene  when  the  late 
excavations  in  the  Forum  had  just  unearthed  the 
remains  of  a  very  early  church.     Here  was  a  sub- 
ject exactly  suited  to  him  ;  and  he  has  produced  a 
very  careful  descriptive  monograph  on  the  remains, 
The  interest  of  these   lies  partly  in  the  building 
itself,    but    chiefly   in    the   wall-paintings  which 
decorate   it.     The   building    stands    over  the  re- 
mains of  an  earlier  one,  of  which  a  large  piscina 
can  still  be  traced.     The  church  itself  is  believed 
by  Mr.  Rushforth  to  have  been  originally  a  secular 
building.     It  has  the  plan  of  an  ordinary  Rom»o 
house,  and  this  it  may  have  been,  or  perhaps  some 
part  of  the  buildings  which  gave  approach  to  the 
Palatine  hill.     Mr.  Rushforth,  following  Duchesne, 
places  the  date  of  the  church  in  the  fifth  centurjf. 
As  he  acknowledges,  however,  this  leaves  its  name. 
S.  Maria  Antiqua,  unexplained.     Mr.  RushfortOt 
we   think,  attaches  too  much  importance  to  the 
argument  from  silence.     The  greater  part  of  the 
paper  is  taken  up  with  the  description  and  discus- 
sion of  the   paintings,  which  are  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance.     The  subjects  are  scnp- 
tural  scenes,  and  the  figures  of  saints  and  persons 
famous   in    local    legend   and   in   church    histofj- 
One  series  represents  the  story  of  Quiriciis  and 
Julitta,   and    by    an    inscription    the    mysteri©* 
word  catoniiilevatio  is  proved  to  mean  the  famil* 
"hoisting"  of  an  offender.     The  pictures  thfo* 
light  on  the  costumes  of  the  time,  ecclesiastica' 
and   other,  and   the   traditional  representation  0" 
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use  of  the  nimbus,  and  so  forth.  The 
nt  of  the  pictures  may  not  be  great,  but 
one  is  important  for  its  scheme.  There 
and  good  "  Annunciation  "  (83).  One 
3n  "  shows  the  names  of  the  figures 
including  the  centurion  Longinus ; 
lows  the  figure  of  Christ  nude.  "  A 
Uo  Hell  "  follows  a  type,  earlier  and 
in  that  of  the  general  Byzantine  treat- 
lich  only  Christ,  Adam,  and  Eve  appear, 
gure  of  Satan  under  Christ's  feet.  In 
ing  "  Appendix  "  Mr.  Rushforth  deals 
presentation  of  this  scene  in  Byzantine 
nust  express  our  admiration  of  the  skill 
succeeded  in  identifying  nearly  all  the 
nd  in  tracing  to  their  sources  the 
notations  which  accompany  them, 
to  the  second  paper,  "  The  Classical 
y  of  the  Roman  Campagna,"  we  are 
a  subject  of  less  general  interest  than 
ng,  one  which  has  been  little  studied 
needed  investigation.  A  knowledge  of 
Dad-system  must,  as  Mr.  Ashby  points 

light  on  the  early  development  of 
wer.  The  present  study  deals  with 
> :  Via  Collaiina,  Via  Praenestina,  and 
na,  with  the  classical  remains  which  lie 
a.  This  does  not  exhaust  the  subject, 
liaeval  remains  are  left  out.  It  would 
ble  to  offer  any  criticism  in  detail  on 

which  could  only  be  checked  by  a 
>n  the  spot ;  but  taking  Mr.  Ashby's 
accuracy  for  granted,  we  have  a  full 
the  historian  or  archaeologist  to  use. 
ed  maps  deserve  special  praise.  The 
llustrated  by  photographs  and  plans, 
hich  we  may  mention,  as  of  special 
;tures  of  old  roads  at  Praenestina  and 
a  modem  hut-village  on  the  latter  site, 
blance  of  the  huts  to  the  ancient  hut- 
arkable.  There  is  also  an  angle  of  the 
dl  of  Gabii,  published,  we  believe,  for 


EDUCATIONAL   SURVEY.* 

lUGHES  has  written  a  useful  book 
ich  arranges  for  the  general  reader  a 
ss  of  undigested  facts  scattered  in  great 
bout  official  and  other  publications,  and 
jood  deal  of  sensible  philosophy  by  the 
he  reviewer  will  have  something  to  say 
of  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  done, 
■e  understood  that  the  good  and  useful 
f  the  book  itself  far  outweigh  its  bad 
Uises.  It  bears  witness  not  alone  to  Mr. 
dustry  (he  seems,  poor  man,  to  have 
and  left),  but  also  to  a  generally  sane 
Janced  view  in  educational  practice  and 


IK  of  CiiiMtii."    By  R.  E.  Hugh«.    (Waller  Scott  Pub- 
pp.    U. 


His  main  idea  is  that  which  lies  at  the  door  of 
any  serious  approach  to  education — that  the 
citizens  of  every  country  must  be  trained  for 
national  purposes  with  strict  regard  to  national 
traditions,  aptitudes,  and  character.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  us  how  the  task  is  tackled  in  the 
greatest  countries  where  national  problems  are 
being  systematically  treated,  and  where  such  things 
are  of  special  importance  because  of  the  activity  of 
mutual  international  influence,  he  places  before  us 
what  he  wishes  to  be  pictures  of  the  existing 
educational  conditions  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  America.  This  comparative  study  is  a 
very  valuable  corrective  of  the  one-sided  opinions 
formed  by  an  "  intensive"  study  of  any  one  system, 
to  which  the  writers  of  essays  are  very  prone. 
Mr.  Hughes  has  read  the  essays,  and  he  has  in 
many  cases  supplemented  his  studies  by  making  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  (not  always  very  consider- 
able) with  the  things  he  describes. 

He  is  often  as  just  in  his  generalisations  as  he  is 
temperate  in  his  statement ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
he  praises  the  loyalty  of  the  Germans  to  true 
education.  "  Neither  the  clamour  of  the  specialist 
nor  the  cry  of  the  market  is  able  to  divert  them 
from  their  task.  .  .  .  It  is  now  acknowledged 
that  no  schools  in  the  world  give  a  better  commer- 
cial training  than  the  Realschiihn,  although  no 
commercial  subjects  are  taught  in  them."  Or,  in 
his  characterisation  of  the  French  system.  "  It  is 
logical,  it  is  compreiiensive,  and  for  the  purpose 
set  before  it,  it  is  efficient.  .  .  .  The  school  is 
turning  out  French  citizens  of  the  type  needed  by 
the  Republic  ;  whether  that  type  is  the  best  fitted 
for  life  is  another  matter."  Or,  as  a  curious  and 
most  significant  point  of  contrast.  "...  The 
State  helps  the  rural  more  than  the  town  school  in 
both  Germany  and  France,  and  occasionally  in 
America.  In  fact,  the  States  endeavour  to  help 
those  who  need  help  most.  The  English  plan  has 
been  to  help  those  who  need  it  least." 

He  is  not  less  happy  in  his  use  of  statistics. 
Where  he  propounds  them  he  also  explains  them  ; 
so  that  one  need  not  ignore  them  on  the  grounds 
perfectly  justifiable  in  the  case  of  some  official 
figures  of  which  we  have  acquaintance :  that, 
originally  desired  for  some  temporary  use,  they 
now  stand,  like  the  forgotten  sentinel,  to  mark  a 
spot  once  sacred  to  the  interest  of  (not  a  queen 
but)  a  member  of  parliament. 

The  survey  which  Mr.  Hughes'  plan  constrains 
him  to  make  leads  him  necessarily  to  cover,  or  at 
least  to  touch,  a  great  deal  of  the  ground  occupied 
by  public  solicitude  in  these  days  that  are.  The 
question  of  the  general  organisation  of  education 
and  its  relation  to  general  politics  is  of  the  utmost 
moment  in  any  comparative  study.  Few  things 
are  more  significant  of  national  ideals  or  point  of 
view  than  these.  Our  grandchildren  will  not 
understand  the  histories  they  read  unless  a  proper 
place  is  given  to  the  discreditable  controversy 
raging  in  our  midst,  ostensibly  in  defence  of 
"  religion  "  on  both  extremes,  but  really  in  main- 
tenance of  social  and  political  prejudices.  Again  : 
if  we  would  know  to  what  purposes,  intellectual  or 


moral,  this  and   that   country  deliberately  direct 

their  farthest  hopes,  the  student  cannot  but  ex- 
I  amine  carefully  the  curricula  of  their  schools,  ages 

of  school  attendance,  facilities  for  access  to  schools, 
I  annual  expenditure,  cost  "  per  child,"  and  so  forth. 

On  these  matters  and  their  like  Mr.  Hughes  gives 
'  us  just  what  we  want,  and  his  book  should  be  read 

I  and  pondered. 

II  But  we  cannot  congratulate  him  without  serious 
[  reservations.  He  is  by  no  means  always  safe  in 
I  his  generalisations,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of 
I  his  book,  where  he  is  talking  at  large.  He  has  no 
I  right  at  all,  for  instance,  to  say  that  in  England  the 
I  "  classes  "  other  than   "the  poor"  prefer  to  send 

their  children  to  "  academies  for  the  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen," or  "  schools  for  the  daughters  of  gentle- 
men."    Some,  a  very  small  minority,  no  doubt  do; 
and,  besides,  such  institutions  are  comparatively 
rare.     And  nothing  but  Mr.  Hughes'  ignorance  of 
English  rural  schools  can  excuse  (if  indeed  it  can) 
I  such  a  flagrantly  inaccurate  statement  as  that  "the 
»  management  of  tlie  Church  of  England  schools  is 
j   vested  in  a  committee  of  which  the  incumbent  is 
generally  the  chairman — sometimes  the  only,  atid 
'  always  the  most  active  member.''     Nor  is  it  at  all  true 
that  "all  the  English  residential  training  colleges 
are  private  institutions,"   in   any   sense,  at  least, 
in    which    the  word    "  private "   is   likely    to    be 
understood. 
j'       And  occasionally  he  manages  to  get  into  a  given 
limited  space  an  amazing  pemmican  of  tall  talk  and 
I'  clap-trap.     "  Democracy,"  he  says,  "  is  impossible  in 
I  a  school  where  the  classics  reign  supreme.    Nothing 
develops  the  critical  attitude  as  much  as  a  scientific 
''  training.      Linguistic  training  generally  cultivates 
an   attitude  of   dependtnce;   scientific  training  chal- 
lenges authority."     Every  one  of  the  terms  which 
we  have  ventured  to  underline   is  woefully   am- 
biguous ;  and  to  make  it  worse,  Mr.  Hughes,  who 
is  really,  we  divine,  a  "  humanist,"  on  the  whole, 
adds   that  "  both   attitudes  are  in  some  respects 
extreme  and  objectionable."     Any  "attitude"  can 
be  made  "  extreme  "  by  the  careless  use  of  words  ; 
and  we  have  observed  that  speakers  and  writers  on 
education   are  much   given   to   this  kind  of    ex- 
travagation. 
I       And  talking  of  words,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  usually 
I  writes  with  lucidity  and  point,  is  often  guilty  of 
I  strange    English.      "  It  will    be  nil "   can   hardly 
be  defended.      And  what   is  a   "  primal  "  duty  ? 
And  what  miracle  of  nature  is  darkly  suggested  by 
I  "  the  revolution  in  the  sex  of  the  teacher  ?  "     And 
I   why    is    England    on  "  the    other    side    of     La 
I   ^fanche  ?  "      And  where  are  the  schools  in  which 
"  dogmatic  religious  te^uliing  is  taught  "  ?     And  why 
I  does  the  German  schoolmaster,  instead  of  teaching 
1  gardening,  "  initiate  "  his  boys  and  girls  "  into  the 
mysteries  of  gardening  "?....     Oh,  these 
I  neglected  linguistic  studies  !    those  attitudinarian 

extremists  I 
I       It  is  high  time  we  dropped  these  controversies 
ji  about  words.     Let  us  leave  the  drums  and  bag- 
pipes to  those  self-appointed  champions  who  pro- 
claim all  opposition  to  their  summary   views   in- 
Uensate.     We  want  what  Mr.  Hughes  thoroughly 


_^-^ 


well  appreciates — an  integral  education  ;  and  if  the 
intelligent  reader  will  draw  his  pen  through  a  few 
misconceived  and  misshapen  paragraphs  of  Mr. 
Hughes'  book,  he  will  read  it  again  without  finding 
anything  that  is  not,  in  some  degree,  helpful  and 
stimulating  in  this  very  direction. 

We  have  one  shaft  more  in  our  quiver.  Mr. 
Hughes  owes  us  a  reasonably  full  index;  the  one 
he  gives  us  is  an  affront  to  the  enquiring  mind. 


LESSONS    FROM    GREEK    VASES.' 

CONSIDERING     the    interest    and    artistic 
quality  of  Greek  vases,  it  is  surprising  that 
so  little  has  been  done  to  make  them  acces- 
sible  to    the   non-specialist.      The    collections   of 
reproductions     are     very     expensive     (excepting 
Reinach's   cheap    Repertoire),   and    books   d         --^^_ 
with  iheir  subjects  and  interpretation  are  few  anf^^^^ 
incomplete.      The   fact   is,  scholars   have   hardly 
touched   the   subject,    whilst   archaeologists   hav^^>^-^ 
been    more    concerned   with   the    technique 
chronology  than  with  anything  of  broader  intere 
We   still   await   the   standard    work   which    sb^ 
sum    up   in    due    proportion    our    knowledge 
Greek  pottery.     Mr.  Huddilston  does  not  atternb^ 
this  task  ;  he  is  less  ambitious,  and  desires  ratbs 
to  indicate  what  can   be  got  from  vases,  and 
guide  the  student  who  wishes  to  go  further.     L 
body  of  the  work  is  addressed  to  readers  who  ka  - 
nothing  of  the  subject.     It  is  tantalising,  beca^b^ 
so   many  interesting  things  are  said,  and  so  ^  ew 
illustrations  given ;  but,  we  take  it,  Mr.  Huddil&-~Coo 
meant  to  be  tantalising. 

The  variety  of  subjects  which  are  illuminated,   by 
the  vases  is  very  great.     There  are,  to  begin  w-iti, 
the  material  adjuncts  of  civilisation :    houses  and 
furniture,  dress  and  arms,  and   so   forth.     Tbta 
there  is  custom :   marriage  and  burial,  education, 
trade    and    profession,   pastimes  and    sports,    tbe 
daily  life  in  the  household.     Light  is  thrown  also 
on  the  early  history  of  Greece,  on  the  distribution 
of  power  and  of  trade.     From  the  same  we  get 
useful  illustrations  of  plastic  art  and  of  painting,  of 
literature  and  the  drama,  and,  above  all,  of  my- 
thology and  religion.     None  of  the  last  group  d 
subjects    have    yet    been    properly    worked  npi 
although    there   are   many  special  essays  on  oM 
point  or  another. 

Mr.  Huddilston  covers  the  ground  fairly 
In  details  he  often  shows  lack  of  knowledge; 
when  he  lays  down  that  writing  was  unknown 
Greece  for  literary  or  ordinary  use  until  about  tbj 
eighth  century  B.C.;  or  suggests  that  the  vase* 
Phanes  found  at  Naucratis  may  have  been  bfo'*' 
up  in  anger  when  he  turned  traitor — think  of  ll" 
dedicators  at  Delphi,  from  Croesus  to  Phrynel"' 
again,  when  he  refers  the  Miltiades  vase  to  ^ 


*  "LejiAnn*  from  Greek  Pottery.*'  To  which  is  added  «  Biblii  _  _ 
Greek  Ceraniici.  By  J.  H.  Huddiluon,  Pnfeaor  or  Gnvk  in  il« 
vertiiy  of  Maine,    xiv.  +  144  pp.    With  iltuatntiuni.  (Mannillan.)  ^ 
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.younger  Miltiades.     We  do  not  know  whether  to 

ci  <msider  paiaeitrae  for  tlie  singular  (40)  or  mina  for 

X.  lie   plural  (58)  as   misprints   or  mistakes.     It  is 

«_x.afortunate  that,  like  so  many  of  our  cousins  over 

*.  lie   water,    Mr.    Huddilston    has   no  feeling   for 

*— '.nghsh    style ;    else   he   would   hardly   say   that 

x:»othing  has  been  so  "largely  recovered"  as  vases; 

«:>r  use  words  like  "hippie,"  "necropolises,"  and 

^ahrases  like  "  by  the  hundreds."     The  word  "  not " 

^eems  incorrect  in  one  place  (p.  44,  line  10) ;  and  in 

another,  "from  the  lost  to  the  e.vtant"  should  he 

^reversed  (^7).     Two  points  are  well  brought  out : 

*:  he  jxjpularity  of  lyric  poetry  as  against  dramatic, 

^nd  the  relation  of  vase-paintings  to  the  question 

caf  a  Greek  stage.     We  may  add  another,  known 

canly  from   vases :    that    music   accompanied    the 

sithletic  exercises  at  the  Games.     As  to  the  itlus- 

trations,  they  are  most  interesting;    although  we 

crannot  see  why  two  plates  are  wasted  on  general 

-views  of  vase-rooms  in  the  British  Museum.     We 

t.hink  room  might  have  been  found  for  the  graceful 

picture  of  the  "  First  Swallow  of  Spring." 

So  much  for  the  general  reader ;  but  the  biblio- 
_„raphy  appeals  to  the  more  serious  student.  It  is 
in  fact  the  best  bibliography  on  the  subject  which 
■v,'e  know,  and  represents  a  long  period  of  research, 
seeing  that  the  articles  referred  to  are  scattered 
.about  amongst  a  variety  of  fjeriodicals  wiiicli  are 
only  to  be  found  in  a  few  libraries.  The  biblio- 
l^rapby  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 


NATURE    NOTES    FOR    NOVEMBER. 

By  the  Rkv.  Canon  STEWARD,  M.A.(Oxon.) 
Piincipal  of  S&lisbury  Training  College. 


Life.— Oli&erve  tlie  difTcrent  ways  in  which  the 
4ftiat  sniniaU  prepare  for  Ihe  winter. 

Dormice  and  squitrcls  may  be  found  hiUernaling  in  nests  in 
ttx  thickets  and  hedgerows,  wliile  curled  up  in  dry  grass  and 
'eivejupon  the  ground  tKe  sleeping  hedgehog  may  l>e  revealed  by 
*  bttking  dog.  Insects  rest  in  iheir  pupa  stale,  and  the  snails  are 
gM  up  in  a  dry  corner  in  clusters,  worms  and  molei  go  deeper 
Bsderground.    Bats  sleep  head  downwards  in  Lainsand  belfries. 

The  inual  month  for  influx  of  Pochards  and  oilier  winter  ducks 
bon  the  norlh,  also  Woodcock  and  Snipe,  their  numbers  varying 
•ith  lereiity  of  wealher.  Starlings  form  roosts  of  many  thou- 
Wxlt,  copses  being  ruined  for  game  purposes  from  disturbance 
euucd  by  their  noise  and  numbers.  Rooks  have  a  habit  of 
Iriuting  their  nests.  Lapwings  congregate  in  large  flocks. 
Ualin  appears  as  a  winter  migrant.  Longtailcd  Tit  often  seen 
"illiag  before  us  in  numbers  in  Indian  lile.  Dabchicks  now 
*>0K  frequently  visible  in  water  meadows.  Blackheaded  Gull 
l»<inu  inland  rivers  fur  town  debris. 

Tront  make  redds  in  streams  and  spawn.  These  may  be 
luly  teen  and  the  habits  watched.  Geometry  dilalata  and 
tnimafia  are  almost  the  only  moths  now  found.  The  lengthening 
ncnings  may  be  spent  in  naming,  resetting,  and  rearranging 
»pedmens.  Gall-flies  (llymenoptera)  afford  an  interesting 
Wudy.  The  galls  found  on  leaves  and  other  parts  of  trees 
<bould  \k  collected,  each  species  placed  in  a  separate  box, 
Ixxtle,  or  jar  with  a  glass  cover,  and  the  emergence  of  the  flies 


awaited.     It  needs  knowledge  to  distinguish  Ichneamoos  and 

other  insects  that  also  emerge  from  galls  from  the  real 
inhabitants.  The  insects  are  instantly  killed  by  letting  them 
fall  into  boiling  water  or  into  the  fumes  of  tulphuc.  Every 
species  should  be  carefully  labelled. 

Plant  Life.— The  leaves  of  trees  will  have  fallen  in  the 
following  order: — Ash,  Maple,  Poplar,  Birch,  Elm,  and  Oak. 
The  fruits  of  the  Hawthorn,  Holly,  Mountain  Ash,  Spindle- 
wood,  Rose,  &c.,  may  be  studied,  and  the  structure  of  the  difl'e- 
rent  kinds  of  timber. 

Geology.^During  the  leisure  of  the  dormint  months,  and 
when  the  giuund  is  more  exposed,  and  the  leafless  trees  allow 
the  contour  of  the  landscape  to  be  better  seen,  geology,  both 
in  its  details  and  its  larger  features,  will  prove  attractive.  Walks 
along  the  sea-shore  are  very  productive  after  a  storm.  Wet  days 
may  be  profitably  spent  at  a  museum  or  with  a  naturalist. 

Folk-lore:- 

November  take  flail :  let  ships  no  more  sail. 

If  there's  ice  in  Novemt>er  that  will  bear  a  duck. 
There'll  be  nothing  after  but  sludge  and  muck. 

"  Oft  in  this  season,  silent  from  the  North, 
A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots." 


THE    MATRICULATION    EXAMINATION 
OF   THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Sir  Arthur  ROckbr,  Principal  of  the  University  of  London, 
took  the  opportunity  when  delivering  the  Introductory  AddrcM 
at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School,  I'addinglon,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Winter  Session  on  Octolier  3rd,  Co  explain  the 
objects  the  Senate  of  the  University  had  in  view  when  framing 
Ihe  new  regulations  which  will  in  future  govern  the  examinations 
held  by  the  University.  So  many  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
prepare  candidates  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the 
University  of  London  that  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interested 
to  learn  the  intentions  of  the  Senate,  as  explained  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, when  adopting  the  syllabuses  by  which  the  work  in  their 
schools  will  now  be  largely  influenced.  Other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  re-organisation  of  the  University  were  dealt  with,  but 
the  following  extract  is  concerned  directly  with  the  work  of 
secondary  schools. 


A  new  Matriculation  examination  has  been  devised,  which  has 
just  been  held  for  the  Grst  time  and  will  entirely  replace  the  old 
form  of  examination  after  [une  next.  It  differs  from  the  old 
examination  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  subjects 
required  has  been  reduced  from  six  to  five  and  that  greater 
liberty  of  choice  is  allowed  to  the  candidate  and  therefore  to  the 
teacher.  The  educationist  nowadays  has  to  steer  his  way 
between  two  policies  which  are  to  a.  certain  extent  opposed. 
One  of  these  demands  curricula  and  .systems  of  examination 
which  shall  ensure  that  the  student  has  a  minimum  of  know- 
ledge on  all  subjects  which  may  be  fairly  represented  as  essen- 
tial to  a  good  education.  The  other  contends  that  great 
latitude  should  be  left  to  the  schoolmaster  in  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual minds ;  that  he  shall  not  be  compelled  by  some  external 
authority  to  attempt  to  mould  all  boys  of  ordinary  abilities  to 
(he  same  pattern  ;  and,  further,  that  there  are  so  many  subjects 
of  which  it  is  desirable  that  an  educated  man  should  know 
something  that  if  the  student  is  to  be  examined  in  all  these  the 
yoke  laid  upon  him  is  heavier  than  it  is  good  for  him  to  bear. 
The  new  Matricubtiion  is  deliberately  framed  so  as  to  leave  the 
master  a  wide  latitude  of  choice.     It   must  not  be  taken  as 
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indicating  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Univcisily  a  school  curric- 
ulum should  embrace  five  subjects  only,  or  that  any  of  the 
pennilted  combinations  of  five  subjects  are  in  ordinary  cases 
equally  suitable.  For  myself,  I  think  that  a  boy  looking  forward 
to  a  scientific  career  will  be  wise  not  to  neglect  Latin.  I  think 
it  desirable  that  all  boys  should  be  (aught  science,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  if  the  kind  of  science  which  is  the  best  counterpoise 
to  a  too  exclusively  literacy  education  is  that  in  which  pro- 
ficiency can  best  be  tested  by  examination.  For  the  moment, 
however,  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  controversies  which 
rage  round  this  question.  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
new  examination  makes  it  possible  for  London  medical  students 
to  enter  upon  the  university  course  whatever  their  previous  edu- 
cational history  may  have  been.  A  boy  brought  up  by  teachers 
who  ignored  science  will  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  their  sins 
provided  only  he  has  been  reasonably  well  educated  in  lan- 
guages. A  student  whose  education  has  been  chiefly  on  modern 
lines  will  not  be  rejected  by  the  University,  provided  that  in 
addition  to  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  science  and  mathe- 
matics he  knows  something  of  his  own  and  at  least  one  other 
language. 

No  doubt  this  system,  like  every  other,  may  be  criticised. 
Thus  it  may  be  urged  that  by  means  of  the  Matriculation  ex- 
amination pressure  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  all  schools 
to  leach,  say,  both  Ijitiii  and  science.  The  answer  to  this 
criticism  is  not  difficult.  The  examination  of  the  few  students 
whom  a  headmaster  may  select  to  send  in  for  the  Matriculation 
examination  is  a  very  imperfect  test  of  the  efRciency  in  the 
teaching  of  the  school.  That  can  be  better  applied  by  an 
examination  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Such  examinations 
have  for  many  years  been  conducted  by  the  universities.  The 
University  of  I^ndon  has  established  a  separate  department 
which  will  deal  with  this  question,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
any  influence  which  the  universities  may  legitimately  exercise 
on  the  curricula  of  schools  will  be  more  usefully  applied  directly 
by  examination  and  inspection  than  indirectly  by  compelling 
matriculants  to  submit  themselves  for  examination  in  everything 
that  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  know.  Those  masters 
who  prefer  a  public  test  to  that  of  a  special  school  examination 
can  still  send  in  their  students  for  the  Matriculation  ;  and  a 
further  change  which  has  been  introduced  may  perhaps  make 
this  test  more  satisfactory  than  heretofore.  Up  to  the  present 
the  same  examiners  have  conducted  all  the  examinations  in  the 
same  subject  from  the  matriculation  to  the  doctorate.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  expert  who  can  best  gauge  the  value  of  a 
thesis  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society "  is  also  the  best  qualified  to  test  the  attainments  of 
matriculation.  In  future,  therefore,  special  examiners  will  be 
appointed  for  the  matriculation,  and  there  are  every  hope  and 
desire  that  masters  of  schools  will  themselves  share  in  work  fur 
which  they  are  specially  qualified.  Already  the  University  has 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  several  distinguished 
teachers  at  the  public  schools  to  act  as  examiners  in  the  Matricu- 
lation, and  the  local  interests  of  the  reorganised  University  arc 
emphasised  by  the  fact  that  among  them  is  the  headmaster  of 
Westminster. 

Finally,  the  Matriculation  examination  ii  no  longer  to  be 
used  as  a  means  for  distributing  honours  and  awarding  scholar- 
ships, (hough,  as  in  the  past,  candidates  will  be  placed  in  two 
divisions.  It  is,  however,  the  earnest  desire  of  the  University 
authorities  to  reduce  the  number  of  examinations  as  far  as 
possible,  and  they  have  resolved  upon  the  establishment  of  one 
general  scholarship  examination  with  the  requisite  number  of 
options  and  variants  in  which  the  University  will  examine,  not 
only  for  its  own  scholarships,  but  for  those  of  any  school  of  the 
University  or  of  any  suitable  body  of  trustees  which  may  be  de- 
sirous of  using  the  University  examination  for  that  purpose.     It 
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has  been  found  to  be  possible  to  bold  common  examinations  fic^ 
the  scholarships  of  several  colleges  at  the  older  universities 
it  ought  not  lo  be  impossible  in  London,  and  I  do  not  see  ^f"-^ 
the  scheme  should  not  be  carried  further,  and  why  the  resa''.^ 
of  the  ordinary  Matriculation  examination  should  not  be  co-^ 
municaled  to  college  authorities  even  in  the  case  of  studc^^ 
who  do  not  pass,  if  that  course  will  help  to  make  that  exami^f 
tion  serve  as  a  substitute  for  college  entrance  examinatii 
why  honours  in  the  Matriculation  should  not  be  replaced 
honours'  list  published  in  connection  with  the  scholarships. 
I  can  say  is  that  in  these  and  all  oiher  respects  there  is  the 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  co-operate 
the  schools  in  devising  a  system  free  from  red  tape  which  ^i 
make  a  few  examinations  serve  as  many  purposes  as  possibl^^ 

The  new  Matriculation  examination   is   not  intended    tc  i, 
easier  than  the  old  form:  it  is  intended  to  be  more  ela5l}^,j, 
di)  something  to  free  Ennlish  education  from  mere  liepeodtoa 
00  examinations,  and  in  particular  to  make  the  relations  betwoi 
the  universities  and  the  schools  less  rigid,  to  leave  more  lotk 
teacher  and  less  to  the   examiner.       Of  course,  this  effon  to 
make  the  examir4ation  system  more  flexible,  and  lo  direct  the 
teaching  of   science  into  forms  in  which  individualism  ii  en- 
couraged,  is   objected   to  by  those  who   believe  ihal  idan 
leaching  must  fall  into  the  background  if  it  is  deprived  of  tbe 
support  of  the  rule  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  I.,ondon  unless  he  can  pass  an  examination  in  sdeocc 

The  objection,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  weight,  is  based  ooi 
misconception  of  the  policy  of  the  University.     In  the  nxw 
advanced  examinations  of   internal  students — that  is,  of  oes 
studying  in  or  near  London  under  conditions  approved  bjt  tic 
University — it  is  possible  lo  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  txiiniis- 
tion  system.     It  is  possible  to  supplement  the  evidence  ubtsintd 
in  the  examination  itself  by  an  inspection  of  the  work 
during  the  course  of  study.     It  is  possible  lo  carry  out  pncti 
examinations  in  the    laboratories  in   which  the  studeoU  lia*< 
worked.     But  the  Matriculation  examination  is  from  its 
nature    an    examination    of     all    and   sundry,    of  baU-adi 
students  from  this  school  and  a  dozen  from  that,  of  stodcnl 
over  whose  past  career  the  University  may  have  had  no  coiMi 
who  have  been  taught  by  teachers  of  whom  the  University 
have  no  knowledge.     In  so  far  as  that  control  and  that  kiK)*' 
ledge  may  be  obtained,  it  can  best  be  exercised  by  dealing*'''' 
the  individual  school,   by  supplementing  examination  by  sl^ 
inspection  as  may   make   that  examination  a   real  test  of 
student  and  a  real  test  of  the  school.      Every  effort  will  be 
to  co-operate  with  the  school  authorities  to  free  them  from 
necessity  of  moulding  their  teaching  to  suit  one  rigid  systot 
examination.     If  they  believe  that  the  best  scientific  examinsi 
for  many  bo)-s  of  school  age  is  not  so  much  an  acquaim 
with  the  theories  of  physics  and  chemistry  as  the  education 
the  hand  in  the  workshop  and  the  cultivation  of  the  powtf 
observation  by  the  study  of  natural  history'  in  the  field,  they 
be  free  lo  follow  the  course  Ihus  marked  out  by  their  owo  * 
perience,  lo  lay  the  results  before  the   University  inspecli 
and  to  gel  full  credit  for  the  work  they  have  done.     Theie 
be  Utile  doubt   that,  when  the  system   is  fully  developed, 
vast  examination  will  be  replaced  or   supplemented  by  • 
monious  co-operation  between  the  University  and  iheschoobi 
system  more  flexible   and    therefore    more  efBcient  than  "I 
examination  test  can  be.     Such  a  system  will  not  Ite  eslabii 
in  a  day,  and  while  it  is  growing  Ihe  University  has  detero'tt'* 
that  no  rigid   rules  of  its  own  shall  check  Ihe  development  • 
scientific  teaching  on  the  most  modem  lines;  and  while t," 
an  individual — and,   if  I   may  venture  lo  speak  for  them,  t^ 
Senate  as  a  whole— urge  with  all  the  force  of  a  strong  convi 
the  policy  of  teaching  all  boys  and  girls  some  science,  of  i<iltt 
all  that  can  be  done  to  detect  boys  and  girls  of  scientific  abt 
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iVe  the  most  of  powers  which  will  be  invaluable  to 
,  yet  it  may  be,  and  I  for  one  think  ihit  it  is,  more 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  common  error  of  trying  to  get 
liing  done  in  the  wrong  way,  to  influence  the  schools 
itioiufor  which  at  the  best  only  a  (ewof  their  students 


E  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS.' 

By  H.  L.  Withers,  M.A. 
ssoi  of  Education  in  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

oblem  of  the  Training  of  Teachers  is  essentially 
1  a  primary  and  secondary  school.  In  Ihe  former  a 
le  though  incomplete  system  has  been  in  existence 
t  part  of  a  century,  while  in  the  latter  the  provision 
:ill  so  defective    that,    at  least   in  the  case  of  hoys' 

may  be  said  that  we  have  everything  to  do  from  the 
For  the  primary  teacher  large  Government  grants 
while  nothing  is  as  yet  allowed  for  the  secondary. 
:hools  ate  fairly  homogeneous.  Secondary  schools 
reat  multiplicity  of  types,  social  and  educational,  day 
ng.  The  problem  in  the  two  cases  must  therefore  be 
orately. 

primary  teachers  first,  the  question  of  (he  improved 
jf  pupil  teachers  is  perhajjs  the  most  urgent.     The 

in  force  in  Bolton  in  Lancashire,  through  the  liberality 
imasson,  suggests  a  promising  line  for  local  authorities 

Scholarships  should  be  given  to  enable  pupil  teachers 
secondary  schools,  and  the  period  of  apprenticeship 
shortened.  Central  schools  for  pupil  teachers  will 
je  dealt  with  as  part  of  the  general  provision  for 
education, 
teachers  from  rural  and  small  urlian  districts  came  up 

colleges  with  a  lietler  preliminary  education,  the 
of  the  colleges  would  be  greatly  lightened, 
inge  made  twelve  months  ago  by  which  trainlng- 
hoiilies  for  the  first  time  have  been  a.sked  by  the  Board 
lon  to  lend  a  hand  in  framing  iheir  own  schemes  of 
i  great  step  in  advance.  The  old  curricula,  especially 
ribed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  were  often 
avy  and  long,  and  were  drawn  up  by  scientific  spe- 
}  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  education  nor 
itances  of  the  student  for  whom  they  prescribed.  But 
:hange  involves  great  adminbtrative  difEcullies  which 
:t  been  solved. 

tccted  that  the  education  authorities  to  be  established 
Bill  now  l)efore  Parliament  will  do  much  to  improve 
i  the  existing  system  of  primary  training.  If  they 
w  colleges  or  hostels,  it  shouW  be  done  by  counties 
•  boroughs  in  combination,  and  the  new  institutions 
afiiliated  to  universities  so  as  to  save  them  from  the 

mechanical  routine  of  purely  professional  seminaries. 
Kill  should  be  provided  in  connexion  with  all  training 

the  local  authorities,  and  would  vastly  enhance  the 
lue  of  the  training  given. 

ds  secondary  schools,  the  multiplicity  of  types  is  so 
inything  like  a  single  stereotyped  system  of  training 
utile.  The  secondary  schools  themselves  must  have 
.re  in  framing  an  elastic  variety  of  systems,  and  the 
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trairting  provided  must  be  consistent  with  all  that  is  best  and 
strongest  in  our  existing  tradition.  But  competent  judges,  such 
as  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  of  Eton,  admit  that  our  public  schools, 
with  all  their  excellencies,  have  failed  to  rouse  intellectual  in- 
terest and  the  wish  to  learn,  and  have  left  many  of  the  pupils 
without  either  the  habit  of  intense  concentration  or  the  idea  of 
scientific  method.  This  failure  points  to  defects  in  their  curri- 
culum and  methods,  such  as  were  revealed  in  the  recent  Report 
on  our  great  Preparatory  Schools  drawn  up  by  the  preparotory 
schoolmasters  themselves.  If  the  analogy  of  other  professions  is 
any  guide,  a  combination  between  the  schools  and  the  universities 
is  essential  for  the  institution  of  a  complete  system  of  professional 
training. 

The  problem  is  largely  an  economic  one,  for  the  cost  of  an 
additional  year  of  post-graduate  study  cannot,  with  fairness,  be 
thrown  entirely  upon  teachers,  whose  prospects  of  an  income 
are  for  the  most  part  small,  and  the  prizes  of  whose  profession 
are  reserved  for  members  of  another  calling. 

In  this,  and  several  other  respects,  the  position  of  men  as 
regards  training  is  quite  distinct  from  the  position  of  women. 
Teaching  as  a  profession  for  women  b,  relatively  to  other  occu- 
pations, at  present  freely  accessible  to  them,  much  more  desir- 
able on  purely  economic  grounds  than  it  is  as  a  profession  for 
men.  Women  have  already  the  nuclevis  of  a  considerable  system 
of  training,  partly  in  special  departments  attached  to  famous 
schools  like  the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham,  and  the  High 
School  at  Clapham,  partly  in  training  colleges.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, training  has  been  too  often  regarded  as  an  alternative  to 
university  studies  instead  of  a  sequel  to  them.  Consequently, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  the  women  with  the  highest 
qualifications  have  not  been  trained,  and  conversely,  trained 
women  have  not,  as  a  rule,  had  a  university  education.  Refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  the  excellent  colleges  which  have  been 
established  for  the  special  training  of  kindergarten  and  infant 
teachers. 

For  the  purposes  of  men  and  women  who  prefer  to  obtain 
their  professional  training  at  universities,  each  university  must, 
for  the  future,  be  equipped  with  a  department  of  education  as 
effective  as  its  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  In  this,  a 
concrete  and  comparative  study  of  educational  organisms  and 
methods,  material  for  which  exists  in  Mr,  Sadler's  volumes  of 
"  Special  Reports,"  should  be  carried  on,  together  with  prac- 
tical exercises  in  teaching  and  observations  of  actual  school- 
work.  Experienced  masters  and  mistresses  should  give 
lectures  and  demonstrations  in  connexion  with  the  work  of 
such  a  department,  and  there  should  be  a  museum  of  edu- 
cational appliances  and  a  library  of  educational  literature. 

Secondary  teachers  have  usually  to  specialise  in  one  subject  or 
group  of  subjects,  and  they  will  need  the  help  of  specialists  in 
their  study  of  method.  As  much  as  time  allows  must  also  be 
done  to  refer  students  to  the  principles  of  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  science  upon  which  the  theory  and  practice  of  education 
must  ultimately  be  based,  and  the  history  of  education  and  of 
educational  institutions  must  not  be  neglected.  A  continuous 
course  of  probation  must  be  servc<i  by  each  student  in  a  school 
of  the  same  type  as  that  in  which  he  is  preparing  to  work  as  a 
master. 

Room  must  be  made  for  other  forms  of  training  also,  and  the 
utmost  freedom  of  experimentation  must  be  allowed  to  begin 
with,  consistently  with  thoroughness  and  efficiency.  If  vigo- 
rously taken  up  by  Parliament  and  the  local  authorities,  as  welt 
as  by  universities  and  schools,  all  working  together,  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  cannot  but  exercise  an  immense 
influence  upon  Ihe  future  of  education  in  England,  and  help  to 
provide  that  army  of  disciplined  and  resourceful  men  and  women 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  country,  in  peace  and  war,  must 
finally  depend. 
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PRELIMINARY  TRAINING 
TEACHERS.' 

By  L.  Edna  Walter. 


OF    WOMEN 


There  are  at  pruenl  fuur  main  cIosms  of  students  intending 
10  become  teachers. 

(1)  Those  who  go  through  an  ordinary  secondary-school 
course  and  leave,  intending  to  go  to  college  and  take  a  degree. 

(2)  Those  who  leave  a  secondary  school  afler  passing  some 
examinaiion  such  as  the  Ltindon  Matriculation,  or  part  of  Che 
Higher  Local. 

(3)  Those  who  cannot  quite  reach  the  standard  of  the 
examinations  passed  by  the  members  of  the  second  class,  and 
take  a  lower  one,  or  the  King's  Scholarship. 

(4)  Those  who  spend  their  lime  partly  in  teaching  and  partly 
in  learning,  i>.,  those  generally  known  as  pupil  teachers. 

The  members  of  the  hist  class  will  almost  without  exception 
become  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  members  of  the 
last  two  in  elementary  schools.  Those  of  the  first  class  who 
train  will  be  eligible  to  l>e  placed  in  Column  B  of  the  Teachers' 
Register ;  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  who  train,  or  get 
a  teaching  certificate,  will  be  placed  in  Column  A. 

The  members  of  these  four  classes  dilTer  in  kind  and  also 
in  the  fact  that  the  last  not  only  do  nut  pay  for  their  educaiiun, 
but  receive  small  sums  vaiying  from  about  3s.  6d.  to  10s. 
a  week  to  help  in  their  maintenance. 

The  members  of  the  hist  and  second  groups  will  differ  not  as 
to  what  they  have  done  at  school  but  as  to  what  they  can 
do  afterwards ;  those  of  the  second  group  are  unable  either 
iolellectually  or  financially  to  follow  a  full  university  coiuse. 
They  can  be  divided  into  four  classes  : — 

{a)  Those  who  receive  no  further  systematic  education  but 
start  teaching  at  once,  taking  a  poor  position  in  a  secondaiy 
school  and  temaining  underpaid  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

{d)  Those  who  can  manage  to  take  a  year's  course  of  training 
and  gain  a  teaching  diploma.  They  lake  a  considerably  belter 
position  and  will  be  well  tilled  to  teach  the  lower  forms  of  any 
good  school. 

(<-)  The  third  division  consists  of  those  who  take  a  further 
year  of  study,  pass  the  Intermediate  Examination  for  a  degree, 
or  a  similar  examination,  and  ibeo  train  for  a  year  at  a  secondary 
training  college. 

(</)  Those  malricul.ints  who  enter  an  elementary  training 
college,  and  after  taking  the  two  years'  course  pass  the  examina- 
tion for  the  certificate.  These  then  enlei  upon  life  as  elementary 
teachers  and  obtain  their  "  parchment  "  about  eighteen  months 
later.  This  course  will  also  be  followed  by  those  in  the  third 
and  fourth  classes.  While  it  will  probably  pay  the  student 
better  to  go  through  the  course  sketched  io  section  (</),  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  work  section  (<-)  will  produce  the  belter 
person. 

It  is  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  well-educated  people 
who  take  up  elementary  teaching,  and  much  has  been  said 
about  attracting  those  who  have  bad  a  wide  course  of  study  ; 
nevettbeless,  diiticulties  stand  in  the  way  of  most  of  those  who 
have  not  been  through  the  usual  mechanical  mill.  An  example 
is  furnished  by  a  girl  who  has  taken  the  Higher  Local  Honours 
certificates  -  accepted  by  the  Consultative  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Education  as  an  equivalent  of  an  Arts  degree — 
and,  having  been  trained,  has  obtained  her  leaching  diploma. 
She  is  eligible — not  merely  during  the  next  three  years — but  in 
the  future  generally — to  be  placed  in  Column  B  of  the  register. 
However,  she  is  not  considered  as  a  "certificated  teacher"  for 
[kn  elementary  school.      She  can  only  count  as  an  "assistant 

I  Abridged  from  a   rapei  read   berore  the  EUlucatioaal  Scieacc  Scctioo 
of  the  Britiib  AisociMioo  ai  Bella&l,  September,  1902. 


teacher  "  under  Ait.  51  of  the  Code.  The  point  is  that  we  ar« 
dealing  with  a  well-educated  woman  and  a  trained  teacheij 
Bulb  in  education  and  training  she  has  reached  a  much  high^ 
standard  than  can  be  attained  by  most  elementary  teacher^ 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  regulations  may  W" 
modiiied  to  enable  teacher^  such  as  this  to  be  recognised 
"certificated"  without  the  worry  and  fatigue  of  another  exaic^ 
nation ;  an  examination,  moreover,  of  a  lower  standard  tlrY 
the  one  they  have  alieady  passed.  A  graduate  is  certain 
recognised  as  a  certificated  teacher  if  she  has  been  Iraine^^^^ 
a  secondary  training  college  and  has  gained  her  diploma.  m 
those  who  have  done  all  this  are  not  as  yet  a  very  Urge  b*'^! 
and  most  uf  them  will  keep  to  secondary  schools.  They  -^^^ 
usually  prefer  that  work  as  being  more  pleasant,  even  iI^m.  — , 
the  salaries  are  not  so  high  as  in  good  posts  under  the  -^ 
known  school  boards. 

I  now  come  to  those  who  decide  definitely  lo  talc«  ^ 
elementary  teaching,  those  in  Classes  III.  and  IV..  f)^ 
numbers  in  Class  IV.  largely  exceeding  those  in  III.  X  hart 
shown    in  the    chart   the   difierent   ways  of  becoming  a  pu;>ij 

Elumtahv  Scuool. 
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teacher,  and  I  think  most  people  present  wilt  agree  with  me  I 
regarding  that  course  as  the  best  which  involves  the  loo 
time  being  spent  at  the  secondary  school.     Many  a  gill  1 
five  years  at  a  centre,  coming  from  an  elementary  school  1 
"probationer";    then,    after    a    year   as    "  cantlidate,"  ske  I 
indentured  for  three  ^ars  until  as  an  ex-pupil  teacher  ibc  I 
ready  lo  enter  college.     How  much  better  that  girl  mould  bin 
been  bad  she  spent  most  of  that  lime  at  a  goo<l  secondmy  scWl 

At  a  second.-try  school,  if  after  a  year  or  two's  w<iik  1 1 
were  obviously   inlelleciually   unfit,  she   could    be   idviMd  I 
throw  over  the   work   for   the   special   examination  anil  U^^ 
up   something    totally  different,  such  as  millinery,   or 
trade.     It   is   very  difficult    lo   turn    a    pupil    teacher  iW'  < 
difiTerent  jnth,    and    merely  a    low  brain. power  is  not  tl» 
generally  to  cause  the  indentures  to  be  broken. 

Some  practice  in  teaching  under  guidance  is  moot  ' 
before  training,    but  a   period    varying    betwci:o    six 
and  a  year  ought  to  be  ample,  and  certainly  every  slcmtol' 
school  is  not  a  suitable  plitce  for  this  practice,  fat  CTttj  I 
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Sacber  is  not  good  enoogh  for  such  important  work  as  helping 
>  tnun  the  rising  generation  of  teachers.  The  cuurse  which 
tlliok  would  be  of  most  advantage  to  intending  teachers 
ould  be  to  go  to  a  secondary  school,  and  at  seventeen  pats 
le  of  the  qualifying  exaniinaliuns  given  in  the  Code,  having 
^ed  an  agreement  to  become  an  elementary  teacher  in 
ic  event  of  the  education  being  at  the  public  expense.  A 
tar  or  less  could  then  be  spent  in  teaching  clashes,  not  too 
rge,  in  a  specially  chosen  elementary  scliuul,  and  the  following 
ro  years  in  study  and  training  according  to  her  capabilities. 
er  course  before  training  is  indicated  by  the  linen  (a)  and  {//) 
.  tbe  chart. 

AVilh  tbe  possibility  of  primary  and  secondary  education 
xniog  under  one  authority,  there  ought  to  be  little  dilhculty  in 
'noging  that  ail  promising  girls  of  both  secondary  and 
emcnlary  schools  who  wish  to  become  teachet^  should 
:  able  to  continue  their  education  at  a  secondary  school. 
tie  problem  is,  of  course,  more  difficult  in  country  districts 
ULn  in  towns,  but  when  we  see  what  a  distance  some  of 
ae  children  travel  in  Wales  to  attend  one  of  tlic  county  Inler- 
:x«diatc  schools,  and  how  their  parents  arrange  for  them  to  live 
tear  the  school  from  Monday  to  Friday  In  each  week,  we 
«aghi  not  to  despair  of  diverting  the  pupil  teachers  into  a 
iifereot  channel  In  some  districts  schools  may  have  to  be 
oilt,  io  some  the  pupil- teachers'  centre  may  itself  be  converted 
kCo  a  Kcondary  school. 

Muty  elementary  teachers  receive  a  rise  of  salary  only  after 
blaining  certain  examination  qualifications.  This  encourages 
czraviog  for  certificates — gained  no  matter  how — which  reacts 
t>  the  pupils  throughout  the  schools,  on  pupil  teachers,  and  so 
■3  ronod  and  round  the  circle.  I  should  like  to  appeal  to  the 
o-vcrniog  bodies  of  all  schools  to  judge  their  teachers  by  their 
b^scrtiined  worth  and  capabilities,  and  not  by  certificates. 

"There  are  two  things  which  I  should  like  to  see  taught  to  Ihe 
L<Xcr  girls  at  least  in  every  school  or  centre  : — 
(■)  How  to  read  books. 

Cl)  Hnw  to  increase  their  knowledge  practically  by  simple 
*feiiments,  as  distinct  from  book-work. 

Xach  of  these  would  need  from  two  to  three  hours  a  week, 
|"*tl  I  suppose  I  shall  be  met  with  the  cry  of  "  No  time."  But 
*■  ^rill  answer  that  by  asking  :  can  you  find  anything  better 
*Qrth doing  in  those  hours?  I  need  not,  alter  our  President's 
^Qdreu,  d»ell  on  the  necessity  for  experimental  work,  but  the 
^■"tof  iotelligenl  reading  might  be  encouraged  if  bad  text-books 
***<1  "graphed  "  notes  were  abolished,  and  if  the  work,  say,  in 
^listory,  Literature  or  Geography  could  he  taken  for  a  year  or 
'^weon  the  lines  suggested  in  the  specimen  courses  of  instruc- 
^*On  for  training  colleges  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
*««c, again,  I  will  appeal  to  the  managers  of  the  schools  to  alter 
'*Jiiigi.  No  Board  of  Education  can  prevent  the  unfit  being 
*taetred  to  look  like  the  ht,  but  the  managers  of  the  schools  can. 
*«  many  cases  pupil  teachers  are  so  little  used  to  reading  for 
y»«mjelves  that  they  never  lose  the  habit  of  learning  summaries 
**ld  phrases  by  heart. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  sum  up  by  stating  that  in  the  case  of  all 
^It,  whether  from  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  who  intend 
'O  be  teachers,  provision  should  be  made  for  them  to  have  a 
Kcod  secondary  education  with  other  girls  who  are  intending  to 
^tet  other  spheres  of  activity ;  that  ability  and  desire  should 
^etermioe  whether  they  are  to  be  elementary  or  secondary 
*«chers;  that  in  the  case  of  elementary  teachers,  at  any  rate, 
^^Kf  should  have  a  period  of  teaching  under  supervision,  and 
•latthey  should  then  study  for  one  year  and  train  for  another  ; 
Uie  year  of  training  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  professional  work 
Ud  not  to  the  acquisition  of  mere  knowledge.  Lastly,  should 
%e  not  appeal  to  managers  of  schools  to  reward  their  teachers 
by  estimation  of  worth,  and  not  by  payment  on  certificates  ? 


THE    CONDITIONS    OF    HEALTH     IN 
SCHOOLS.' 

Anthropometric  Observations  of  Pupils. 

In  all  methods  adopted  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools  health  conditions  must  be  recognised  as  an 
essential  principle,  seeing  that  in  most  cases  the  greater  part  of 
a  child's  day  is  spent  within  the  influence  of  the  school,  and  no 
teaching  can  be  considered  successful  unless  so  arranged  that 
the  health  uf  the  scholars  may  be  properly  maintained. 

The  health  conditions  relating  to  school  life  which  appeared 
to  the  Committee  to  be  appropriate  for  consideration  include: 

(I)  Bodily  nourishment  ;  (2)  clothing  ;  (3)  housmg  of 
children  in  schools  ;  (4)  the  working  of  the  bodily  functions 
and  organs  of  sense  ;  (5)  physical  exercise  ;  (6)  tbe  apportion- 
ment of  time  to  work  and  rest,  including  length  of  lessons  and 
holidays ;  (7)  healthy  tone  of  mind  and  morals ;  (8)  pre- 
ventive and  precautionary  measures  against  infectious  diseases. 

It  was  not  considered  practicable  to  deal  with  all  of  these 
subjects  in  the  first  repot),  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to 
direct  attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

A  collection  and  tabulation  of  records  of  original  observations 
on  the  period]  of  day  appropriate  for  different  studies,  the 
length  of  lessons,  and  periods  of  study  suitable  for  children  of 
di.'tetent  ages. 

A  collection  and  tabulation  of  anthropometric  and  physio- 
logical observation-forms  in  use  in  various  schools  with  a  view 
to  prepare  a  typical  form  lor  general  use. 

A  collection  and  tabulation  of  anthropometric  and  physio- 
logical observations  recorded  in  different  schools  for  a  series  of 
years  on  the  same  children. 

A  collection  and  tabulation  of  recorded  investigations  into  the 
causes  of  defective  eyesight  in  school  children  and  a  definition 
of  the  conditions  necessary  for  preserving  the  sight. 

An  inquiry  into  the  practical  knowledge  of  hygiene  possessed 
by  school  teachers. 

For  this  purpose  several  sub-committees  were  appointed,  and 
much  information  has  been  collected  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract  :  — 

Anthropometric  and  Phyilological  Observationi. 

The  Sub-committee  appointed  to  collect  and  tabulate  an- 
thropometric and  physiological  forms  in  use  in  various  schools 
with  a  view  to  preparing  a  typical  form  fur  general  use,  and  to 
collect  and  tabulate  anthropometric  and  physiological  obser- 
vations recorded  in  different  schools  lor  a  series  of  years  on  the 
same  children,  report  as  follows  : — 

An  application  to  the  schools  from  which  information  wu 
furnished  to  the  Anthropometric  Committee  io  1878- 1883  has 
given  the  following  results : — At  Eton  College  Dr.  Warre 
informs  the  Committee  that  there  has  not  been  any  systematic 
collection  of  information  since  18S3,  and  that  no  forms  are  in 
use  for  the  purpose.  At  Westminster  School  Dr.  Gow  iniorms 
the  Committee  that  no  anthropometric  observations  are  taken, 
but  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  made,  and 
the  Committee  hope  that  the  presentation  of  this  report  may 
lead  to  their  being  undertaken.  At  Kadley  College  measure- 
ments are  taken  in  the  following  form  : — 


1  From  a  report  of  tb«  Committee  of  tbe  Educational  Science  Section  of 
the  BrilUh  A>50ciation  "On  the  Conditions  of  Health  e&Kntisl  to  tli« 
Carrying  on  of  the  Woilc  of  Instruction  in  ScHooIa,"  of  which  Prof.  C.  S. 
Sherrington,  F.K.S.,  a  Chairman,  anU  Mr.  E.  White  Wallis,  the  Secretar)-. 
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KADLEV    COLLEGE    CYMNASIUM. 


and  UcMuremenu  and 

Date  wbeti  taken .... 

Aga 

Height 

Girth  of 

h.  normAl 

1 

Fore- 
arm 

Upper 
Arm 

Ycus 

Fu  in. 

Sin.  111. 

Inches 

Inch, 

lacb. 

Sitniimr  ottervatious 
art    tHoat    under 
itUHc  headings^ 

At  Felsted  School,  Essex,  the  fonn  adopted 

s  u  follows : — 

No. 

Nuna 

(arnuiged 

in 

ilpbabeiical 

order) 

Height 
(in  stockings) 

Weight 

(in  uouscrs 

only) 

Cheu 
(standing  natu- 

rally,  army 
measurement) 

Feet 

Inch** 

Stcoa       Lb. 

locbes 

In  Bootham  School,  York,  anthropometric  measurements 
have  been  taken  regularly  six  times  every  year  (i.e.,  at  beginning 
and  end  of  every  term)  since  January  1S96,  and  Mr.  A.  L. 
Dawes  has  kindly  furnished  the  Committee  with  a  copy  of  the 
form  used  as  follows  : — 


ANTHROPOMETRIC    MEASUREMENTS. 


Nm 


Age  (years,  munibs)     . 
Hcighl  (feet,  inches)     . 
Weight  (pounds)  . 
Chest  expanded  (inches) 
Chest  contracted  (inches) 
Forearm  (inches)  . 
Upper  Ktm  (inches) 


Eodof  Term 


Beginning  of 
Term 


A  Year  ago 


Signed. . 


Date. 


At  Haropstead  Sch(x>l  of  the  King  Alfred  School  Society 
(founded  1897,  incorporated  1898)  the  following  is  ibe  form 
adopted : — 

MEDICAL    REPORT. 

Date :  Dmit : 


/fame:                         |              1               {  Mouth:            | 

Age: 

'Sight: 

Weight : 

1 

Hearing :         j 

Height: 

1 

Nose:              ' 

He^  Measurements  : 

i 

Nutrition :       1               ' 

Chest  Girth :                  '                1                1  Nervous  Signs:,                ' 

Cbett  Expulsion :         \              j                 Remarks :        1              | 

The  most  important  and  systematic  collection  of  anlhropo- 
mclric  statistics  in  a  school  of  which  the  Committee  are  aware 
is  ihat  made  in  Marlborough  College.  The  master  has  kindly 
furnished  the  Committee  with  copies  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Maillrorough  College  Natural  History  Society  from  the  year 
1884  (except  that  of  1890,  which  is  out  of  print),  which  contains 
each  year  a  return  of  the  number,  name,  form,  age,  height, 
weight,  chest  girth,  circumference  of  head,  leg,  and  arm,  and  of 


the  increase  in  each  since  the  last  measurement.      In  later  year- 
the  chest  has  been  measured  both  expanded  and  conlractei^ 
Mr.  Mayrick,  by  whom  this  great  work  has  been  superintend^ 
fur  many  years,  observed  that  the  full  expansion  of  the  chest 
easy  to  get,  but  the  full  contraction  is  nol  so  easy ;  if,  boweir^. 
the  chest  is  emptied  by  an  audible  continued  expiration,  it.^ 
easy  to  lell  by  the  sound  when  the  limit  is  reached.     A  colu-  ^ 
is   given   showing   the   difference    between    the  expanded   c 
contracted   chest.     This  is  a  measure  of   the  capacity   of 
effective  respiration,  and  the  greater  the  diflerence  the  h'lah 
the  efficiency  of  the  breathing  apparatus,  and  probably  the 
energy  is   greater  in    proportion.       This   index   by    no   in^^^ 
necessarily  rises  with  the  age,  and  is,  in  fact,  sometimes  ^1 
pectedly  high  in  young  boys.     The  age  is  recorded  in  ym^^ 
months,  nut  in  decimals  of  a  year  ;  the  height  is  given  in  ^  ,.  , 
and  decimals  uf  an  inch  ;  the  weight  in  pounds  to  within     7,^ 
pound  only ;    the  chest   measurement  in  inches  and  deciji^ 
The  Report  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee  presented  toiA, 
British  Association  in  1880  contains  a  series  of  tables  (oaaderf 
on  the  obseivations  taken  in  Marllwrough  College  from  1S74. 
1878  on  height,  weight,  chest  girth,  head  girth,  arm  girtli,  ukt 
teg  girth.     It  would  be  desirable  lo  continue  that  labulation  in 
the  present  time,  but  that  would  be  a  work  of  very  great  Uboic^ 
and  not  inconsiderable  expense. 

In   the   North    London    Collegiate   School   for  Giils  1 1 
medical  inspector  has  been  appointed  since  1887,  especially  1 
a  view  to  determining  the  kind  of  physical  exercises  that  1 
suitable    in    different   cases,  and  that  official  has  established 
system   of  anthropometric    observations   which   is   more  thias 
usually    complete.      Mrs.   Sophia    Boyant,    D.Sc    the  bcM 
mistress,  has  kindly  furnished  the  Committee  with  a  cop>y  <* 
the  form  in  use,  which  is  as  follows : — 


Ifamt, 


ir»..^S 


Age  (years)  . 
Height  (inches) 
Weight  (It).)    . 


Head 


Antero-poslerior  diameter 

Transverse  diameter 

Circumfereoca 

Vaulu      .... 


Eyes 


Cheat 


Muacular 
Power 


Astigmatism  |  {^f^*" 


Colours 


Cifcumferenu  (inches)    . 
Condition  of  lungs  . 
Condition  of  heart  . 
Vital  capacity  (cubic  inches)  . 


Circumference  of    . 

Staya  waUt 
Vesti     • 


Power  of  RraH>{£j,*»\ 
Power  of  back  mmcles   . 


Medical  lmtectm>t  IfHa. 


In  the  fofly-fourlh  report  for  the  year   1900,    Inspectr 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Legg*  ("  Parliamentary  Paper,"  cd.  840,  p.  54).  is  contsi 
physical  census  of  boys  and  girls  in  those  schools  taken  in 
■  901.    The  superintendents  in  industrial  schools  were  ailK" 
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inusb  the  height,  weight,  and  chest  tneasuremenls  of  all  boys, 
ad  weight  of  all  girls,  between  the  ages  of  eleveo  and  twelve 
>d  fourteen  and  fifteen.  These  ages  were  selected  because 
ey  vrere  convenient  fur  comparison  with  the  statistics  published 
'  the  Anthropometric  Committee  in  1883.  The  height  was 
cen  without  boots,  the  weight  in  clothes  but  without  boots, 
d  the  chest  girth  with  (he  cheU  empty.  The  results  with 
ne  important  comments  upon  them  will  be  found  in  the  Blue- 
ok  referred  to,  and  the  Committee  are  glad  to  know  that 
'.  L>cgge  contemplates  calling  for  a  similar  return  in  1903, 
en  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  between  the  ages  of  eleven 
I  twrelve  will  have  reached  that  which  was  the  higher  age  in 

previous  census,  and  then  a  double  comparison  may  be 
iCted.  The  Committee  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Leggc 
b  an  expression  of  his  strong  opinion  that  inquiries  of  this 
t  are  (ar  more  likely  to  get  results  if  the  particulars  asked  lor 

few  and  the  apparatus  10  be  used  perfectly  simple  and  as 
le  tike  a  laboratory  instrument  as  possible.  In  asking 
tely  for  height,  weight,  and  chest  measurement,  he  obtained 
)se  particulars  from  praclirally  everybody  he  applied  to,  so 
at  minor  inaccuracies  were  checked  by  the  great  mass  of 
lO'C*  (3<^79  l^y^i  '>24^  girls)  he  had  10  deal  with.  Had 
:  asked  for  arm-stretch,  force  of  resist.ince,  and  other  nervous 
sts,  be  would  not  have  obtained  one-tenth  as  many  returns, 
td  those  with  greater  difficulty.  The  following  is  the  form  be 
>ad:— 

REFORMATORY    SCHOOL. 

Bo^t  intw*rH  14  and  15. 

(vntbont    boots),    weight    ^n  clothes,   but   without   boots),  chest 
measurement  (over  shirt,  but  witn  chest  empty). 


Wiwor 

Pfunbei 

Town  or 
County  from 
which  «ent 

Heigllt 

(without 

booti> 

Weight  (in 

clothes,  but 

without  boots) 

Che&t  (over 
»bin,  but  with 
chest  empty) 

Ft.       in. 

Lb.       01. 

In. 

■k'hui  far  with  regard  to  the  culleclioD  of  anthropometric 
"•errations  in  schools.  With  regard  to  the  practical  applica- 
■-*•>  of  them  and  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  them,  the 
*>«iimiltee  desire  to  draw  attention  to  an  excellent  paper  on 
'^physical  examination  and  development  of  public  schoolboys 
'^J  before  the  Medical  Officers  of  Schools  Association  on 
^l>Til4lh,  1899,  by  Mr.  Cecil  Hawkins,  of  llaileybury  College.' 
*ling  the  records  of  over  40,000  observations  and  adopting  a 
'odifiation  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton's  plan  of  percentiles,  the 
'*ll>ot  has  constructed  diagrams  showing  from  each  year  of 
6«,  from  eleven  to  eighteen,  a  series  of  twenty  curves  of 
'o»th,  increase  of  weight,  and  increase  of  chest  girth.  The 
Pptication  of  these  diagrams  is  simple  and  effective  where 
^tiodical  observations  of  the  same  individual  are  kept.  Thus 
**  example  is  given  of  a  boy  who  fur  three  successive  half-yearly 
^iodi  was  in  the  curve  numbered  nineteen,  next  to  the  lowest 
**  respect  alike  of  height,  weight,  and  girth.  In  the  fourth 
'*lf-f«uly  period  he  was  up  to  the  eighteenth  curve  in  height  j 
"  the  filth  he  reached  the  seventh  in  weight  and  the  eighteenth 
^  girth.  In  the  seventh  he  gained  a  place  on  the  seventeenth 
*rve  for  height  and  the  sixteetjth  for  weight.  In  the  eighth  he 
^11  back  a  little,  receding  to  the  eighteenlh  curve  in  weight  and 
*e  uineieenth  in  girth;  but  in  the  ninth  he  recovered,  lising 
•"e  Rep  in  each.  This  example  and  others,  given  in  the  same 
^pei,  show  that  by  means  of  these  curves  an  exact  demonstra- 
'on  of  the  physical  history  of  each  individual  may  be  made. 
'bey  lead  to  the  consideration  of  another  point  which  is  within 
be  refcreoce   to  (his    Committee,    that   is,    the   necessity   for 


physiological  observations.  Where  the  statistics  are  treated  in 
this  method,  showing  a  fall  and  recovery  in  the  relative  con- 
ditions of  growth,  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  such  fall  and 
the  conditions  of  such  recovery  ought  to  be  sought  for.  The 
Committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  plan  adopted  by 
Mrs.  Bryant  of  leaving  a  space  for  the  medical  inspector's  notes 
is  desirable,  and  (hat  in  that  space  should  be  entered  any  event 
in  the  history  of  the  person  under  observation  affecting  his 
general  health. 

Subject  to  this  observation,  the  Clommiltee  attach  weight  to 
(be  recommendation  of  Mr.  Lcgge,  and,  while  desiring  that, 
wherever  practicable,  a  more  extended  series  of  observations 
should  be  set  on  foot,  such  as  that  at  Marlborough  College  and 
the  North  London  College  for  Girls,  cannot  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  (or  schools  generally  a  simple  record  of  height, 
weight,  and  chest  girth  is  all  that  con  be  be  expected.  For  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  record  of  each  individual  and  dealing 
with  it  upon  (he  ingenious  method  devised  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
the  card  system  would  be  found  very  convenient. 

The  following  form  of  card  is  suggested  : — 


School,  Date, 

Initial  or  Register  No.  of  scbohu,        .   Sex, 


Age. 


)-ears    months. 


H  'ei^kt  mnti  MtaturtmtnU. 

Weight  in  indoor  school  costume,  without  shoes     ,      lb.  oz. 

Height,  without  shoes in.     quarters. 

Chest  girth  nt  nipple  line  when  fully  expanded, 
the  pupil  standing  uprii^ht,  with  chin  elevated 
and  eyes  directed  harizoatally  forward         .         .       in. 

(Teeth 
Mouth  \  Toafue 
\  PaUte 
Eyes     Snellin^'k  letteiT  test  (in  fall  daylight 


Brcaibing 
Adenoids 
Face 
Hands 
Body 
\  Posture 
hftditml  tnsptct^i  tutta. 


NOK 


Nerve  signs 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

The  House  of  Commons  re-ossembled  on  October  16th  lor 
its  autumn  sitting.  In  moving  a  resolution  giving  Government 
business  precedence  lor  the  remainder  of  the  Ses-sion,  the  Prime 
Minister  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  Session  was  to  be  pro- 
longed for  the  express  purpose  of  passing  the  Education  Bill, 
and  this  Bill  would  be  the  main  business  every  week  for  the 
remainder  of  (he  Session.  As  we  go  to  press.  Clause  8  is 
eng.iging  attention,  and  three  lines  of  it  now  stand  part  of 
the  Bill  as  amended.  Since  there  aie  over  eighteen  folios 
of  amendments  to  this  clause,  it  will  probably  not  be  disposed 
of  for  another  week.  Following  our  usual  practice,  we  shall,  in 
our  next  number,  summarise  the  changes  adopted  in  the  clauses 
of  the  Bill. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the  numerous  University 
celebrations  o(  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ex- 
ceeded in  interest  the  Bodleian  Tercentenary  festivities  which 
took  place  at  Oxford  on  October  9th.  Universities,  learned 
societies,  and  libraries  of  every  continent,  sent  representatives 
with  addresses  of  congratulation,  in  which  one  and  all  expressed 
the  indebtedness  of  learning  to  the  happy  inspiration  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley.  He  was  a  reformer  rather  than  an  originator. 
A  lending  library  existed  from  the  thirteenth  century  for  the  use 
of  pool  scholars,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  Bishop  Cobham's 
library  was  housed  in  the  University  church.  Duke  Humphrey's 
library  was  built  over  the  Divinity  School  at  the  end  of  that 
century,  and  still  exists  with  its  ancient  shelving  and  decorations 
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ai  the  western  end  of  the  Bodleian  buildings.  Bodley's  le- 
forming  aciivily  began  about  a  hundred  years  later,  and  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  library  is  one  of  steady  growth.  The 
guests  of  the  University  appeared  in  the  robes  of  ihcir  respective 
academies,  and  llicir  brilliant  costumes  added  greatly  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  Monurary  degrees  were  conferred 
on  distinguished  visitors,  who  received  a  most  cordial  reception 
as  each  was  presented  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  a  short  Latin 
speech.  The  three  persons  who  appear  to  have  made  the 
deepest  impression  upon  thuse  present  were  the  Public  Orator 
(Dr.  Merry),  who  delivered  the  Commemorative  Oration  ;  Sir 
K.  C.  Jebb,  who  proposed  at  the  dinner  in  Christ  Church  Hall 
the  toast  of  the  Pious  Memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  ;  and  Mr. 
A.  E.  Cowley  (Sub- Librarian  of  the  Bodleian),  the  polyglot  and 
genial  Secretary. 

In  one  of  the  many  biographical  notices  of  Emile  Zola  we 
read  that  while  he  was  at  school  he  wrote  a  short  play,  en- 
tilled  "  Enfonc<J  le  pion."  We  presume  the  equivalent  English 
schoolboy  slang  fur  this  would  be,  "  The  usher  sucked."  Other 
more  polite  translations  have  been  attempted.  It  cannot  but  be 
regretted  thai  Zola's  name  is  banned  in  English  schools,  if  only 
for  one  reason — that  his  exquisite  short  slory,  "  L'Atiaquedu 
Moulin,"  Is  not  more  frequently  used  as  a  reading  book.  We 
believe  Messrs.  Hachette  published  an  edition  with  notes  some 
years  back  ;  but  we  should  doubt  whether  it  had  the  sale  it 
deserved.  As  the  writer  of  the  biography  in  "  Men  of  the 
Time "  observed  :  "This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  short 
stories  ever  written  in  French,  even  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  others  which  appeared  in  the  same  volume,  such  as  Guy  de 
Maupassant's  '  Boule  de  Suif.' "  The  volume  was  the  "  Soirees 
de  M^dan,"  named  after  Zola's  house  near  Paris. 

The  London  County  Council  Day  Training  College,  which  is 
attached  to  University  of  London,  was  opened  in  temporary 
rooms  at  llie  London  School  of  Economics,  on  October  6lti. 
As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Organ,  in  an  article  in  The  School 
World  for  July,  1901,  the  college  is  intended  for  duly-qualitied 
students  of  either  sex  who  arc  engaged  in  or  intend  to  enler  the 
leaching  profession.  At  the  inaugural  meeting  .Sir  John 
McDougall,  Chairman  of  the  L(jndon  County  Council,  gave  a 
description  of  the  formation  of  the  college  and  announced  that 
it  began  its  work  with  62  students.  Professor  Adams,  the  new 
Principal,  delivered  the  inaugural  address  on  "  The  Training  of 
Teachers." 

In  his  annual  statement  to  the  London  School  Board  at  its 
6rst  meeting  after  the  summer  recess.  Lord  Reay,  the  Chairman, 
gave  a  statesmanlike  review  of  the  state  of  elementary  education 
in  the  metropolis.  Referring  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of 
the  Board,  he  said,  the  number  of  teachers,  including  heads, 
assistants,  and  pupil  teachers,  is  13,885  ;  of  instructors,  including 
those  employed  in  manual  training,  domestic  subjects,  and 
Special  schools,  1,285.  ^''^  ^'^^'l  ofhce  staff  numbers  559,  the 
Cuperinlcndenls  of  visitors,  visitors  and  local  stalT,  444  ;  the 
Khoolkeepcrs,  464  ;  the  correspondents  and  their  staff,  35  ;  (he 
clerks  of  works  and  artisans,  154.  In  this  total  are  included 
about  4,coo  persons  employed  by  the  Board  in  the  evening 
schools,  but,  except  in  500  cases,  they  also  hold  appointments 
under  the  Board  in  day  schools.  The  work  of  the  School  Board 
is  transacted  by  41  committees  and  »ub-committees,  31  of  which 
meet  at  fixed  dates,  and  10  as  business  requires. 

The  cost  of  school  buildings  erected  by  the  London  School 
Board  has  increased  with  great  rapidity.   In  1S85  the  average  cost 
of  a  school  place,  exclusive  of  site  and  furniture,  was  j£^tl  Ss.jd.; 
in  1890  it  was  £l^  6^.  fd.  ;   in  1S95  it  was  ;^2a  9s.  9d.  ;  and  in 
,t  was  ^25  12s.  6d.    This  increase  of  cost  has  been  partially 
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due  to  the  necessity  for  providing  centres  for  the  teaching 
special  subjects,  such  as  manual  training  and  domestic  econom 
and  for  the  education  of  blind,  deaf,  and  defective  children 
duly  which  has  been  imposed  upon  the  Board  by  statute.     I 
it  has  been  due  also  to  the  rise  in  wages  and  to  the  inct^ 
cost  of  materials  generally,  and  of  saniiar}-  work.     Among  01 
causes  of  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  London  Sc)V~- 
Board,  Lord  Keay  pointed  out  that  the  average  annual  gross 

per  child  for  school  maintenance  has  risen  from  £2  4s.         

187410  £^  IIS.  6d.  in  1902,  and  the  average  annual  net,  '  * 
from  £1  12s.  8d.  to  £z  183.  3d.  The  cost  per  child  in  »S>(^^- '*"" 
account  of  teacher's  salaries  alone,  was  £1  3s.  i  id.,  that  is,.  ^  "" 
than  double  the  cost  in  1874  with  regard  to  that  item.  j^ 
increase  is  due  to  improved  scales  of  salaries,  to  normal  ^jjjj^ 
increments  of  salaries  of  teachers,  and  to  the  reduction  o/^, 
ratio  of  scholars  to  teachers. 

Notwithstanding  these  increases,  the  Board  expetia 
some  difficulty,  in  many  pans  of  London,  in  obtaining  1 
teachers.  The  efficiency  of  the  schools  depends  on  the  effidocy 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  Board  would  have  laid  itsell  opal  Kt 
severe  censure  if  it  had  failed  10  attract  efficient  teachcn  bf 
sufficient  remuneration.  Concluding  his  address,  Lord  Ka; 
said:  "We  do  not  know  what  is  in  store  for  the  B>iar<l,  hK 
whatever  may  be  our  fate,  we  have  at  least  a  clear  cuosaoHt 
that  the  School  Board  lor  London  has  not  been  found  wulii(  | 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  which  the  ratepiyeri  of 
London  have  committed  to  it.  The  sense  of  rcsponsibiliiir 
has  been  equal  in  both  parlies  on  this  Board,  and  — diveigen' 
as  may  have  been  our  views— joint  action  has  never  leeo  in- 
perilled,  because  we  have  had  one  common  aim,  to  so*  ll>c 
seed  which  would  secure  to  London,  and  to  the  Empire,  {W* 
rations  of  God-fearing,  patriotic,  and  law-abiding  cititens." 

An  inleresling  Nature-Study  Exhibition  and  Conferenoc  | 
moled  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee   of  the 
County  Council,  was   held   at  Aylesbury  on    September  iT^ 
Mr.  J.  C.  Medd,  in  an  address  on  "The  Place  of  Nature  Siwlf  ^ 
in  Education,"  referred  to  the  growing  interest  in  the  sul^ 
throughout  the  world,  and  described  the  work   being  done  ■ 
this  ciircciion  in  America  and  Japan.     He  very  properly  insK' 
that  Nature  Study  was  intended  to  supplement,  not  to  takcll 
place  of  literary  lessons,  which  must  always  be  the  chief  basiH 
of  the  schools.     Mr.  T.  G.  Kooper  described  a  definite  ptaa  f 
a  course  of  Nature   Study  in   a   rural  school,  and  urgeii  < 
establishment  in  all  such  schools  of  gardens,  and  the  intelUl 
study  of  the  life  of  the  hedge  banks,  ponds,  copses,  and  ( 
surroundings  of  the  school. 

Every  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  business  man,  as  nA* 
every  intelligent  rm/Zi;^/,  should  know  the  different  pruducU* 
the  countries  and  peoples  of  this  globe,  and  what  ihey  import* 
export ;  they  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  finance,  baolii<l>| 
and  currency,  and  of  commercial  and  industrial  law,  as  DtUl 
to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  language  of  the  nation  with  1 
they  are  trading.     In  other  words,  they  should,  at  least,  lli«< 
sound  commercial  education.     With  the  object  of  affording  l' 
opportunities  of  acquiring  Ihe  essentials  of  a  sound  eoiaae"'' 
knowledge,  the  London  Chamber  of   Commerce,  al  its  ol'^ 
at   10,  Easlcheap,  E.C.,  has  organised,  at  a  nominal  fee,  ctit«*i 
of  lectures  in  all  parts  of  commercial  education,  and,  Ui  '^l 
operation  with  the   foreign   Chambers    in  London,  clasO  <*1 
I'rencb,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian.     It   is  hoped  tbiU  (■'j 
principals,  the  beads  of  departments,  and    others  cmployol  ■*! 
our  banks,  shipping  and  merchants'  offices,  « ill  avail  thetaMl^| 
of  the  valuable  opportunities  afforded  ihem  by  such  an  I 
tulion. 
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Mbssks.  p.  LVDnov-RoBERTS  and  E.  E.  Denney  direct 
tcolion  to  an  important  change  in  the  Regulalions  and 
'llabos  for  Acting  Teachers  in  the  Certificate  Examination, 
04,  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  subject  of  General 
ementir)'  Science,  including  nature-knowlcd|;e,  candidates 
II  not  be  expected  to  master  the  whole  of  the  subjects  detailed 
der  the  headings  physiography,  elementary  biology,  and 
mestic  science  and  general  hygiene  ;  they  may  choose  those 
lich  liieir  opportunities  of  study  and  observation  or  their 
scial  tastes  render  suitable,  but  Ihey  will  all  be  re<]uired  to 
:e  elementary  physiography,  and  neither  biology  nor  domestic 
enoe  and  geneial  hygiene  should  be  wholly  omitted, 

Thk  Agent-Genetal  for  Tasmania  informs  us  (hat  lantern 
let,  illustrating  Tasmania  and  its  resources,  can  be  loaned 
m  bis  defnrtment  during  the  winter  months.  The  slides  are 
bde  up  in  complete  sets  of  fifty  each,  and  with  each  set  an 
itruclive  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  assist  the  lecturer  in 
icribii^  the  country  to  his  audience.  The  only  cost  to  the 
irrower  will  be  the  cariiage  on  returning  the  sli.-les — about  one 
ilBlig,  As  some  difTiculty  has  been  experienced  in  the  pnst  in 
lotticg  dates  convenient  to  the  applicants,  as  many  dates  as 
soible  should  be  given  in  every  application.  Such  an  offer  as 
It*  should  prove  of  great  assistance,  not  only  to  teachers  of 
Mpaphy  in  secondary  schools,  but  also  lo  the  managers  of 
renlof  continuation-schools,  recreative  clubs,  and  similar 
ittitmions. 

Thk  Report  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges 
pan  seconHary  education,  held  last  May,  has  now  been  pub- 
shed.  It  contains  the  seven  papers  which  were  read  at  the 
iceiings,  and  we  would  direct  particular  attention  to  that  oi 
*t  Re».  John  McHale,  S. I.,  on  "  Inspeciion  under  the  Board 
I  Efhication,"  in  which  a  detailed  description  is  given  of  the 
l^)Ktion  for  the  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
Sencge,  Liverpool — a  secondary  city  school — by  Mr.  G.  W. 
nwdall  and  four  assistants.  Next  year's  conference  will  take 
i«*  on  May  26th  and  27ih  at  St.  Charles's  College,  Netting 
iiU.    Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained,  price  6d,,  from 

ttmn.  Jennings  &  Bewley,  Ware. 

Ma.  P.  GoYEN,  the  chief  inspector  of  the  Otago  Board  of 
idocition,  New  Zealand,  recently  studied  the  school  systems  of 
fc«  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  and  has 
llMro  ap  a  report  of  the  results  of  his  observations.  From  this 
■Inble  summary  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  each  of  the 
bite  systems  we  extract  the  following  :  -"  In  New  Zealand, 
verybody  is  interested  in  education  because  everybody  shares 
n  its  laanagement.  Every  school  has  its  committee  elected  by 
be  houeholders  of  the  district ;  every  member  of  a  committee 
UiTote  for  the  members  of  the  Education  Board  of  the  edu- 
uion  district ;  and,  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the 
leputment  of  Education,  the  Education  Board  controls  the 
iicational  affairs  of  the  district.  The  cycle  is  thus  complete, 
td  local  interest  is  a  living  part  of  the  .system.  There  is 
ttUog  like  it  in  Australia.  In  Victoria  and  the  other 
tltl'itn  Slate',  there  are  no  School  Committees  and  no 
Jawtion  Boards  ;  for  the  Boards  of  Advice  answer  to  neither, 
td,  10  &r  as  I  could  gather,  have  not  a  whit  of  influence, 
bether  for  good  or  for  evil." 

The  annual  diary  of  Messrs.  Philip  Harris  &  Company, 
■Ited,  of  Birmingham  and  Dublin,  with  its  convenient  list 
public  examinations,  has  now  been  published.  Every  science 
Dtet  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  useful  compilation. 

Th«  feumal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Mnction  for  Ireland  fur  September  is  the  first  part  of  the 
M  Tolttne.      Like  previous  issues,  it  contains  detailed  in- 


formation on  the  numerous  industries  with  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  concerned,  and  instructive  notes  and  tables  showing  the 
progress  made  in  many  different  grades  uf  Irish  education. 
The  collection  of  official  documents  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
which  runs  to  over  200  pages,  should  be  of  great  value  to 
school  managers  and  committees,  A  number  of  well  repro- 
duced photographs  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  this  useful 
publication. 

Thr  H)03  edition  of  the  "  Commercial  Syllabus  "  issued  by 
the  Examinations  Board  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers 
is  before  us,  and  contains  cert.-iin  alterations  with  which 
teachers  will  do  well  to  acquaint  themselves.  Successful 
students  in  the  advanced  stages  of  French  and  German  will  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  taking  an  oral  examination,  and  will 
thus  be  able  to  make  a  further  step  in  practical  attainments.  The 
work  of  students  taking  the  advanced  stage  in  commercial 
arithmetic  will,  in  future,  be  lightened  by  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  logarithms  is  now  permitted.  The  course  in  English, 
which  was  introduced  last  year,  and  has  created  much  interest 
on  the  Continent,  has  been  revised,  and  further  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  examination  centres  in  the  Colonies. 

A  CHEAP  edition  of  "  Over- Pressure,"  by  S.  de  Brath  and  F. 
Beatly,  which  was  reviewed  in  our  issue  for  November,  1899, 
has  been  published  by  Messrs.  George  Philip  and  Son,  Limited, 
at  IS.  6d. 

Entirely  new  editions  of  two  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman's  best- 
known  shorthand  works  have  just  been  published,  namely,  the 
"  Manual  "  and  the  "  Reporter."  These  are  issued  in  the  same 
style  and  prices  as  in  previous  years,  although  there  is  a  sub- 
.slantial  increase  in  the  number  of  pages,  including  greatly  im- 
proved rules,  &c.,  with  a  large  amount  of  new  engraved  short- 
hand. 

Thk  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  re-appointed  as 
members  of  the  Consultative  Committee  established  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  the  following 
gentlemen  whose  terms  of  office  expired  on  September  30th: — 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  B.irt.,  MP.,  Mr.  Ernest 
Gray,  M.P.,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Humphreys-Owen,  M.P.,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Canon  Lyttlelon,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Sand- 
ford,  and  the  Rev.  David  Waller,  D.D.,  and  has  appointed  the 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  in  place  of  Sir  William  Anson,  Bart.,  M.P., 
resigned. 

An  open  competitive  examination  for  at  least  one  junior 
appointment  in  the  Supply  and  Accounting  Departments  of  the 
Admiralty  will  be  held  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
commencing  on  the  2Slh  November,  1902;  the  limits  of  age  for 
these  situations  are  18  and  20,  and  candidates  must  be  of  the 
prescribed  age  on  the  first  day  of  the  examination,  which  will  be 
in  the  following  subjects,  viz.:— C/<ni  /.—Mathematics  I.  (ele- 
mentary, including  arithmetic),  Latin,  French  or  German, 
English  composition,  and  gevigraphy.  Class  11. — Mathematics 
II.  (advanced),  German  or  French,  Greek,  English  history, 
chemistry  and  heat,  physics,  and  physiography  and  geologj-. 
All  the  subjects  of  Class  I.  may  be  taken  up.  Only  two  of  the 
subjects  of  Class  II.  may  be  taken  up,  and  if  one  of  these 
be  a  modern  Janguage  it  must  be  different  from  the  modem 
language  selected  in  Class  I.  No  candidate  is  eligible  who 
fails  to  pass  a  qualifying  examination  in  arithmetic  and  English 
composition.  The  salary  attached  to  the  appointments  is 
;f  too  during  a  probiitionary  peiio<l  of  two  years  and  alter- 
wards  ;ii20  — ;ilO  — /;200  — ;ClS  — jf3S0.  All  applications 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
W.,  on  or  before  the  6th  November. 
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SCOTTISH. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland 
was  held  in  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh,  on  the  20ih 
September.  Mr.  Watson,  Rector  of  Dumbarton  Academy,  the 
new  president,  kept  the  meeting  in  admirable  control  from 
beginning  lo  end.  As  in  former  years,  Ibe  time  and  energies  of 
the  meeting  were  spent  in  discussing  details  of  procedure  and 
organisation  which  have  no  interest  and  but  little  meaning  to 
the  general  public.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
searched  in  vain  for  any  pronouncement  upon  the  many  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  day.  In  the  interests  of  education  and  of 
the  Institute  irself  this  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Committees  of  the  Institute  are  doing  excellent  service  in  the 
cause  of  education,  but  if  it  wishes  to  influence  public  opinion 
it  must  not  leave  ihe  records  of  that  work  hidden  in  minutes 
aitd  reports  accessible  only  to  members.  The  annual  meeting 
presents  an  admirable  opportunity  fur  educating  and  enlightening 
the  public  on  the  conditions  and  needs  of  present-day  education, 
and  it  is  a  national  loss  when  such  opportunities  are  neglected. 

The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  from 
very  small  beginnings  bids  lair  to  become  the  real  heart  and 
life  of  the  great  industrial  centre  of  the  West.  This  year 
5,651  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  various  classes  and 
hundreds  have  had  lo  be  refused  admission  for  want  of  space. 
The  great  majority  of  these  are  no  mere  tyros  in  their  respective 
subjects,  as  the  possession  of  well-recognised  certificates  is 
necessary  in  most  cases  before  enrolment  is  allowed.  The 
presence  of  this  army  of  artisans,  engaged  for  the  most  part 
during  the  day  in  hard  manual  toil,  is  one  of  Ihe  most  hupeful 
and  inspiring  leatuies  in  (he  life  of  the  "dark  sea-born  cily." 
.\  recent  writer  has  said  that  ihe  nations  are  met  in  a  lifeand- 
dealh  .struggle  for  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy  on  every 
highway  of  ihe  world,  and  that  victory  here  as  elsewhere  must 
rest  wilh  the  best  prepared,  i.e.,  with  the  most  highly  trained 
and  educated.  We  need  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome  of  this 
struggle  if  the  5,000  students  of  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland  are  in  any  way  representative  of  the  rising  youth  of  the 
nation. 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  in  opening  a  new  school  at  Lerwick, 
referred  to  the  great  changes  that  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Code  within  recent  years.  These  changes,  he  said,  were  nut  to 
be  credited  altogether,  or  even  in  large  measure,  lo  the  Educa- 
liun  Department  or  to  any  one  member  of  it,  but  chiefly  to  the 
more  intelligent  undeistanding  of  the  objects  and  aims  of  educa- 
tion which  had  ari.scn  in  the  public  mind.  The  merit  of  the 
Department  was  thai  it  had  been  quick  to  recognise  this  change 
in  'the  public  view  and  had  at  once  sought  to  give  practical 
eflfect  to  it.  The  new  conditions  imposed  much  greater 
responsibilities  on  teachers  tlun  the  old,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
l)ear  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which  Ihe  profession  as  a  whole 
had  risen  lo  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  and  had  sought  to 
prepare  themselves  by  attendance  at  classes  and  in  other  ways 
for  Ihe  better  dischaige  of  their  duties.  In  connection  with  ihe 
subject  of  Nature  Knowledge,  for  which  teachers  were  very 
inadequately  equipped  by  their  previous  training,  220  special 
classes  in  this  subject  had  l>een  organised  by  the  Department 
and  over  9,000  teachers  had  taken  advantage  of  fhem — a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department. 

A   LARGE  and   representative   meeting  of  professional  and 

business  men  was  held  in  Glasgow,  on  October  7lh,  for  the 

purpose  of  expressing  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  Scotch 

Education   Depirtment    in    imposing    serious   disabilities    on 


modem  languages  in  the  Leaving  Ccrlificate  scheme.     By  the 
new  regulations,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  oat  in  these 
columns,  leaving  certificates  will  not  be  awarded  to  any  candi- 
date unless  Latin  or  Science  is  one  of  the  subjects  professed.     A 
typical  modern  group,  such  as  English,  Mathematics,   French 
and  German,  is  no  longer  accepted  by  ihe  Department  as  a 
satisfactory  Course  of  study.     The  grounds  for  this  non-recogtu- 
tion  of  modern  languages  is  based  on  no  principle  known  to  the 
teaching  profession,    and    it    is    satisfactory    to  find    this    *ic« 
emphatically  endorsed  by  the  remarkable  gathering  in  Glasgow 
which  included  representative  men  like  Dr.  Jacks,  ex-M.P.,  Sir^H 
William    Arrol,    M.P.,    Professor    Gray,    Sir    John    Neilsoc^f 
Cuthbertson  and  Dr.  David  Murray.      A   representative  com.^^ 
miitee  was  appointed  lo  wait  upon  Lord  Balfour  and  Sir   Henr"»,^ 
Craik  and  lo  lay  the  views  expressed  at  the  meeting  before  tbeir^^ 


/X/Sff. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Belfast,  earif  ig 
September,  gave  a  welcome  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of : 
important  problems   in  Irish  education,   especially   concetviag 
the    new    programme   of  experimental    science    issued    by  tie 
Department   of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.     Tie 
occasion  was  seized  to  follow  this  up  by  a  further  conference  >t 
Ihe  Alexandra  College,  in  Dublin,  at  which  the  same  proUeai 
were  treated  and  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Britilh 
AssocLiiion  were  present. 

Th  e  Conference  was  held  from  the  l8th  to  the  30tb  September, 
its  object  being  lo  discuss  "  how  best  to  deal  wilh  some  of  Ibe 
diHicuIiies  which  have  arisen  in  connection  wiih  the  fitting  of 
the  new  .subject  into  the  school  curriculum. "  In  point  of  bet, 
three  of  the  four  meetings  resolved  themselves  into  an  aliKk 
and  defence  of  the  second  year's  course  of  the  Dep»itmoil'> 
programme  which  no  secondary  school  has  been  allowoi  to 
attempt  until  the  present  .September,  and  the  other  meeting desll 
with  Natural  History  and  Botany,  neither  of  which  basal  present 
any  place  in  Ihe  Intermediate  system.  The  Conference  •«» 
therefore  rather  academic  than  practical,  bul  none  the  l«»  i' 
was  an  interesting  innovation  and  will  doubtless  pruve  usefiil' 
The  altend.ince  was  good  but  almost  entirely  confined  10 
secondary  teachers. 

Prof.  Arm.stro.sg  opened  the  Conference  with  «• 
explanation  of  the  heuristic  method,  the  object  of  the  pn>- 
gramme  l>eing  lo  introduce  into  schools  Ihe  leaching  of  tk* 
method  of  discovery.  Professor  Emerson  Reynolds  approved  of 
the  objects  of  the  programme  and  the  firsi  year's  course  i* 
introductory  physics,  but  condemned  the  second  year's  count  i* 
introductory  chemistry,  saying  ihat  it  would  plunge  llK 
student  into  a  vague  alchemistic  mass  of  work  which  would  lo' 
him  away  from  the  desired  end.  The  programme  mifbl 
perhaps  aim  at  the  right  things,  but  its  illustrations  mt 
unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Kimmins  declared  that  his  experience  sstf 
inspecliir  in  London  proved  the  soundness  of  the  syllabus 
but  Father  Bodkin,  of  SL  Vincent's  College,  Castleknock,  W«» 
against  chemistry  in  Ihe  second  year  and  would  prefer  tie 
simplest  form  of  natural  philosophy. 

Thb  next  afternoon  Professor  Howes,  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
Science,  London,  took  the  chair  and  gave  an  interestini 
address  on  the  Teaching  of  Natural  History,  more  particularly  It 
elementary  schools,  and  was  followed  by  Miss  Lilian  Clarke^f 
the  Allcyne  School,  Dalwich,  who  described  how  the  sludf  ( 
living  seeds  and  plants  could  be  successfully  carried  on  i 
schools,  and  by  Mr.  H.  Wager,  who  gave  further  hints  o. 
the  teaching  of  botany. 
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HE  battle  of  the  Deparlment's  syllabus  was  tesumed  on 
ember  20lh,  when  the  Department  occupied  the  plalform 
defended  itself  in  full  force.  The  President,  the  Right 
.  Horace  Plunkell,  took  ihe  chair,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Want  Secrelary,  Mr.  R.  Blair,  and  the  Chief  Inspector,  Mr. 
'lelcher.  Mr.  Blair  replied  in  detail  to  the  criticisms  of 
essor  Reynolds.  He  defended  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
t  and  explained  that  practically  every  secondary  school  now 
•  laboratory,  that  6,412  pupils  had  last  year  been  through 
Si»t  year's  course,  and  that  teachers  were  everywhere  sup- 
the  Department's  efTurls. 


I 


"tlie  final  meeting.  Prof.  J.  Joly  took  the  chair  in 
;  of  Dr.  Starkie,  who  was  unable  to  altend.  Prof, 
regretted  the  inadequate  training  of  science  leachers  (why 
of  all  leachers?)  and  suggested  thai  the  Intermediate 
■d  should  transfer  j^io.ooo  from  prizes  for  students  to  the 
ies  of  science  teachers  in  order  to  encourage  men  to  take  up 
wotic  In  the  first  year's  S}'llabus  he  saw  too  much 
mralion  and  too  lillle  attention  to  gravitation,  velocity  and 
elcfation,  and  thought  natural  history  should  come  into  the 
t  year's  work.  It  is  somewhat  lo  be  regretted  that  the 
nflcRiice  practically  narrowed  itself  down  lo  almost  a  single 
le,  U)d  that  one  of  the  meetings  wa.s  not  given  up  to  Ihe 
Ition  of  experimental  science  to  other  subjects  in  Intermediate 
lOoh.  This  would  have  been  more  practically  useful  than  a 
oddest  of  Ihe  vague  denunciations  of  examinations  in  which 
my  speakers  indulged,  especially  in  view  of  the  declared 
jcctofthe  Conference  which  we  have  quoted  above. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Unlversiiy  Education  in  Ireland 
ipublished  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report,  conlaining 
•MIo  of  evidence  taken  in  April,  .May  and  June  of  the 
ant  year.  The  evidence  includes  that  taken  by  the  Com- 
■BOH  when  it  visited,  early  in  April,  the  Queen's  Colleges  in 
SSbI,  Galway  and  Cork,  and  the  Magee  College  in  London- 
It;,  and  further  evidence  taken  later  in  London  and  Dublin. 
•OB)!  the  names  of  ihe  witnesses  arc  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B. 
hnio,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Fern's ;  Dr.  Anthony 
nill,  S.F.T.C.D.  ;  Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkelt  ;  Lord 
Wiee  Fiitgibbon  ;  Dr.  Todd  Martin;  Douglas  Ilyde;  Sir 
ouai  Craise  ;  Sir  Thomas  Myles  j  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon,  Provost 
fTriniiy  College  ;  His  Honor  Judge  Shaw  ;  and  the  represen- 
Oif  of  the  Women's  Graduates'  Association.  There  is 
I'poKied  a  large  numl)er  of  documents  with  a  great  mass  of 
•fcrnition  relating  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  with  numerous 
^eitioot  relative  to  the  subject  of  the  Commission. 

iThlxcoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  results  of  the  recent 
"wneditle  examinations  are  unsalisfactor)'.  In  the  Pre- 
■■•wy  Grade,  where  the  full  force  of  the  recent  changes  has 

rited,  there  has  been  an  almost  complete  breakdown,  and 
in  a  grade  where  there  was  no  competition  liclwecn 
Widilei,  and  only  pass  papers  were  set,  which  it  was  pro- 
S*<l  woald  be  able  to  be  answered  by  "  any  average  student 
Wjr  well  taught."  In  the  higher  grades  the  results  have  not 
tta  10  disastrous,  but  in  English  composition  there  seems  to 
nt  been  little  attempt  to  discriminate  relative  merit,  while 
I  dawing  and  English  literature  wholesale  failure  is  every, 
here  recorded.  In  the  awarding  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  the 
np  system  has  produced  anomalous  results  and  requires 
liial  alteration. 

^p  natural  result  is  trenchant  criticism  by  the  schools. 
^^wociation  of  Catholic  Headmasters,  which  met  on 
MCBbrr  17th,  has  called  atlenlion  to  some  of  these  points 
I  bnnrdcd  several  resolutions  to  the  Intermediate  Board. 


They  protest   that  the   conditions  of  passing  under  the  new 

system  "are  too  difficult"  and  "involve  positive  unfairness;" 
that  the  results  show  "  the  want  of  a  tmiform  standard  on  the 
part  even  of  the  examiners  in  one  and  the  same  subject  ;"  that 
the  Department's  rule  by  which  all  students  who  have  pas.sed  the 
first  year's  course  must  proceed  to  that  for  the  second  year, 
whether  Ihey  have  passed  in  the  grade  as  a  whole  or  not,  entails 
great  practical  inconvenience,  and  they  make  a  renewed  request 
to  the  Board  to  agree  to  the  formation  of  a  Consultative  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Intermediate  Board  has  published  selections  from  the 
Report  of  the  Temporary  Inspectors  1901-2.  It  is  a  pam- 
phlet of  45  pages,  conlaining,  under  the  headings  General 
Inspection,  English,  Latin  and  Greek,  Modern  Languages, 
Mathematics  and  Experimental  Science,  a  general  summary 
in  answer  10  the  following  instructions  to  inspectors: — (a)  To 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  each 
school,  and  report  thereon,  (i)  To  report  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  school,  the  arrangements  as  to  ventilation  and 
lighl,  the  character  of  the  printing  of  the  books  used  in  each 
school,  the  time  table  of  the  school,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
the  arrangements  as  to  hours  for  classes  and  study,  (c)  To 
report  as  to  equipment  and  appliances  used  for  the  practical 
teaching  of  natural  and  experimental  sciences  in  schools  where 
these  subjects  ore  taught.  (./)  To  ascertain  and  report  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff  in  each  school. 

IV£lSff. 

Thers  is  no  institution  more  essentially  Welsh  than  the 
National  Eisteddfod.  From  many  points  of  view  the  Bangor 
meeting  was  a  distinct  success.  But  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  something  more  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  organisation. 
Lord  Mostyn,  this  year's  president  of  the  Eisteddfod,  suggested 
that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  applied  for  to  reorganise 
and  incorporate  the  Eisteddfod  under  a  Roy.'jl  Charter,  so  as  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  reform  from  the  absence  of  a  central 
authority.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  lately  appealed  for  a 
representation  in  ihe  Eisteddfod  of  other  arts  besides  music  and 
poetry — as,  for  instance,  the  encouragement  of  a  Welsh  drama. 
Some  Clitics  are  concerned  that  the  English  language  finds  its 
way  into  u.se  in  the  Eisteddfod,  in  speeches  and  in  the  songs. 
Italian,  too,  is  sometimes  chosen  in  the  words  of  songs.  But  the 
most  serious  criticism  is  surely  the  secondary  position  which  the 
Welsh  choirs  look  in  the  choral  contests.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
(hat  Welsh  choirs  rely  loo  much  on  their  fervour  and  enthusia.sm, 
and  (bat  the  remedy  is  stricter  training  and  discipline. 

In  ail  proljability  the  new  Educalion  nill  will  not  interfere 
with  the  present  administration  of  the  county  schools  through 
the  Welsh  Central  Board  and  the  County  Governing  Bodies. 
The  question  of  secondary  educalion  being  therefore  substan- 
tially quiescent,  the  concentration  of  Welsh  politico-educa- 
tionists is  directed  to  Ihe  effect  of  Ihe  Hill  on  elementary 
education.  Carnarvonshire  County  Council,  as  we  have  noted, 
has  passed  a  drastic,  not  to  say  defiant  resoluiion.  But  this 
example  has  not  been  followed  by  the  important  County  Council 
of  Glamorgan.  In  the  latter  Council,  the  resolution  passed  was 
as  follows  : — "  That  this  Council  re-affirms  its  conviction  that 
the  Educalion  Bill  now  before  Parliament  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  people,  and  is  largely  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  recognised  principles  of  democratic  government,  but 
more  particularly  those  clauses  which  have  for  their  object  (t) 
the  desiruction  of  the  present  School  Board  system,  and  (2)  the 
transferring  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  people  to  committees  not  directly  elected  by 
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the  people,  thereby  violating  a  fundamental  principle  which 
provides  that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  hand  in 
hand." 

MONTGOMSRV  County  Council  has  passed  a  resolution  too 
long  to  quote  in  its  entirety,  but  one  which  verj-  ably  rei'resenls 
the  position  of  education  in  the  county.  The  following  are 
extracts  ; — "  In  addition  to  the  Intermediate  schools,  there  are 
within  the  county  98  public  elemenlafy  schools  ;  65  of  these 
schools  are  managed  exclusively  by  members  of  the  Eslalilishcd 
Church,  while  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  in  many  of  these 
schools,  and  a  considerable  number  in  all  of  them,  are  children 
of  Protestant  Nonconformists.  Moreover,  in  30  parishes  in  the 
county,  the  only  public  elementary  school  is  controlled  and 
managed  by  members  of  the  Established  Church.  Under  the 
iBducation  Bill  now  passing  through  your  Honourable  Ilimse 
•  the  whole  cost  of  carrying  on  these  schools,  except  that  of  the 
siruclural  repairs  of  the  buildings,  will  be  provided  by  Ihe 
county  rates  and  the  Exchequer  grants,  while  their  manage- 
ment must  be  delegated  by  the  county  educational  authority  to 
bodies  of  managers  of  whom  two-thirds  must  be  appointed  by 
members  of  Ihe  Established  Church.  The  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  the  teachers  will  be  vested  in  these  Indies.  Vour 
petitioners  respectfully  remonstrate  and  protest  against  this 
constitution  of  managing  bodies."  Reasons  for  this  protest  are 
then  offered  in  full. 

Mr.  H.  Lewis,  of  Llangollen,  a  member  of  the  Executive  of 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  has  been  explaining  the 
altiiude  of  the  Union  in  its  appro\'al  of  two  principles  of  the 
Bill,  viz.,  extended  area  of  management  and  one  authority  to 
control  all  grades.  With  regard  to  Wales,  Mr.  L*wis  main- 
tains ;  "It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  education  in  Wales  reipiires  great  change  in  order  to 
make  it  efficient.  There  now  exist  the  small  School  Boards 
who  will  not  have  the  school  washed  oflener  than  once  a  year 
because  of  the  cost ;  who  will  not  engage  efficient  teachers,  for 
this  means  a  slight  increase  in  the  rale.  The  one-man 
manager  is  also  well  known  who  insists  on  the  teacher  being  a 
jack-of-alb  trades.  Such  management,  or  rather  mis-manage- 
ment, did  not  lend  to  efficiency,  and  this  would  be  removed  by 
an  extended  area  of  management." 

Mr.  HiJMPHREVS-OwEN,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Welsh  Board,  has  stated  his  views  on  the  Bill,  He  considers 
Ihe  leal  reason  for  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  is  that  "  it  is  the 
last  chapter  in  the  fight  which  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  That  was  a  fight  between  the  impositicm  by  law  of 
relig:ion  upon  the  people  and  a  protest  by  Ihe  people  against 
.state-made  religion."  He  maintained  that  public  money  should 
l)e  administered  under  public  control,  and  thai  Ihe  offices  paid  for 
Ijy  the  public  should  be  free  from  all  religious  tests.  One 
position  Mr.  Humphreys  •  Owen  held  should  receive 
attention  from  Welsh  people.  He  had  nothing  to  say  with 
regard  lo  individuals  taking  on  the  grave  responsibility  of 
resisting  Ihe  effects  of  the  bill — if  their  consciences  required  them 
lo  do  so.  But  he  did  not  agree  "  with  those  who  would  attempt 
lo  embarrass  the  carrying  out  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  com- 
)>ined  refusal  to  obey."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Carnarvonshire 
and  Flintshire  County  Councils  will  give  thought  to  .Mr. 
Humphreys-Owen's  weighty  words  on  this  poinl. 

At  the  Portmadoc  County  School,  notice  was  given,  at  Ihe 
last  meeting  of  the  Governors,  of  a  motion  to  reduce  the  fees 
from  £^  to  C^  a  year.  The  school  started,  it  appears,  with  56 
pupils,  and  the  number  is  at  that  figure  now.  Fuut  terms  afte' 
the  .school  started   the  number  reached  82.      The   headmaster 


reported  that  be  would  consider  70  a  reasonable  rum! 
town.  The  dovemors  have  a.sked  the  headmosier  Ic 
the  nature  of  the  commercial  education  given  in  ihe  s< 
the  same  time,  the  Governors  passed  a  vole  of  congra 
the  headiiiasler  and  staff  on  the  success  of  the  pu 
Central  Welsh  Board  Examination.  Surely,  if  the  ei 
sound,  efficient,  and  successful,  it  would  be  better  to  I 
efficiency  of  the  school  to  attract  numbers  than  to  lal 
the  lowering  of  the  fees,  and  in  Ihe  consideration  of  c 
instruction,  should  such  changes  pouibly  lend  to 
conditions  of  efficiency. 

CURREHT    HISTORY. 

Wr  have  remarked  more  than  once  or  twice  in  thes 
on  the  extriocdinary  nature  of  Ihe  British  Empire, 
average  stay-al-hnme  Englishmon  ever  reflect  that  he 
before  the  law  "  and  equally  subject  lo  the  Imperial 
Great  -  Britain  -  and  -  Ireland  and-of-ihe- Dominions-be 
Sens  with  naked  savages  in  New  Guinea,  with  diam 
pig-tailed  Chinamen  in  Hong-Kong,  or  with  Basutr-s, 
and  other  of  ihe  Afiican  trilies  whom  our  Boer  felloe 
regard  as  soul-le.ss  dirt  ?     How  various  must  be  the  go 
of  this  vast  Empire  I     While  here,  and  in  Canada,  S.\ 
and  other"  self-governing  "colonies,  we  talk  big  about 
lions  between  taxation  and    representation,    and  bell 
subject  to  mub-violence,  we  may  say  whot  we  like  whi 
please,  note  that  in  other  parts  of  Ihe  Empire  we  * 
going  back  to  the  days  of  Haroun-al-Raschid  and  of 
tian  contemporary,  Karl  the  Great.     Of  Lord  Milner 
thai,   "along   the  route,    whenever  his  Excellency  d 
any  mistake  or  injustice,  he  immediately  rectified  it  by  I 
so  ihat  the  results  of  his  presence  were  quickly  fell." 
Lcwanika,  King  Edward  .said  :  "  I  will  take  chargtto 
your  people  and  will  look  upon  you  as  my  children." 
feeding  daily  in  India  over  300,000  of  our  fellowsubj 
are  in  danger  of  dying  from  famine;  and  this,  and  t 
been  continuous  for  now  over  a  twelvemonth.     Wbal 
did  in  one  city— Bagdad — we  do  over  million*  of  squan 
means  of  railway  and  telegraph. 

We  are  in  Ihe  habit  of  regarding  Austria-Hunpi 
example  par  trcelltnee  of  polygot  monarchies.  JoMj 
the  eighteenth  century,  made  shipwreck  of  his  reign  in 
render  uniform  that  patchwork  of  nations,  langui 
tongues,  and  no  Viennese  .statesman  has  since  alleai| 
impossible  la.sk.  But  the  need  for  unity  is  great  in 
Hungary,  and  what  will  happen  at  the  death  of  th 
Empemr  is  a  matter  of  constant  speculation.  The  D 
archy  is  not,  however,  the  only  European  example 
glotism.  The  German  Emperor  has  lately  issued  DC 
of  war,  and  they  must  be  published,  if  they  ate  to  be  tl 
understood,  in  four  languages  besides  German,  vli-,  LI 
Polish,  Danish  and  French.  [Ask  ihe  pupils  of  the  up 
for  what  districts  of  the  German  Empire  these  are  rri 
necessary.]  Germany  is  trying,  but  in  vain,  to  suppl 
languages.  Russia  is  allempting  a  similar  task  in  Pit 
not  in  Siberia.  We  might  ask  ourselves  why  this  dif 
policy  exists,  and  why,  though  Germany  and  Au>tl 
have  uniformity  if  they  could,  the  Brili-h  Empire,  witll 
greater  variety  of  race  and  language,  does  not  even 
attempt  desirable.     Is  it  because  of  the  ocean  1 

There  has  been  recently  no  more  interesting  o 
these  Isles  than  that  which  took  place  at  ihe  end  of  £ 
Bi  Sheffield,  where  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trad 
American  Ambassador  were  guests  of  the  "  Master  C 
the  South  Yorkshire    town;    for   in  the   speeches,   1 
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I  the  cticnmsunces,  which  were  made  by  these  two 
,  the  public  was  admitted  to  much  of  the  inwardness 
em  developments  in  ihe  Atlantic  shipping  trade.  We 
nally  Mr.  Ucrald  Balfour's  remark  that  "  we  cannot 
manently  to  exclude  everybody  else  (rom  the  carrying 
1  particular,  it  would  be  moKt  unreasonable  to  expect 
:ousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  should  not 
>ir  and  due  share  of  the  Atlantic  trade."  And  Mr. 
that  "  after  all  that  could  be  said  in  the  way  of  senli- 
lanifested  in  the  way  of  affection,  community  of  interest 
e  that  had  bound  the  two  great  peoples  together  for  the 
red  years,  and  it  would,  he  hoped,  continue  to  bind 
ether  for  the  next  thousand."  How  very  far  away 
e  sentiments  sound  the  clauses  of  the  Navigation  Acts 
enteenth  century,  and  the  colonial  policy,  both  internal 
national,  to  which  they  led.  There  is  a  peat  mountain 
watershed,  between  the  two  ways  of  thinking,  the  highest 
which  are  the  capture  of  Queliec,  the  American  Kevolu- 
Ibe  publication  of  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations." 
it  on  this  side  that  range  are  gradual,  but  they  tend  all 
rection. 

lanuiacturers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  having 
itative  experiments  in  South  America,  are  chartering  a 
bicb  is  to  visit  Asiatic  and  Australasian  countries  and 
Dating  exhibition  of  American  products.  "  It  is  looked 
t  unique  and  practical  opportunity  for  buyers  and  sellers 
le  personally  acquainted,  &c"  Perhaps  not  so  unique, 
ly  be  allowed  the  expression,  as  the  newspaper  cor- 
nt  from  whom  we  quote  seems  to  think.  Some  of  us 
tr  leading  in  our  English  histories  how,  more  than  a 
and  fifty  years  ago,  the  South  Sea  Company,  having  the 
treaty  to  send  one  ship  annually  to  the  coasts  of  Spanish 
merica,  used  their  opportunity  to  make  that  one  ship  an 
unity  for  buyers  and  sellers  to  become  personally  ac- 
I,"  while  other  ships  secretly  supplied  the  (tstente  vessel 
ttever  might  at  any  time  be  lacking  in  het  stores  The 
Is  put  up  «vith  the  "  smuggling  "  till  iheir  differences 
knee  were  at  an  end,  and  then  Captain  Jenkins  and 
'ound  their  trade  beginning  to  be  spoilt.  So  Anson 
und  the  world,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  War  of  Ihe 
I  Succession,  there  would  have  been  some  history  made 
outh  Seas.  The  quarrel  ended  in  the  way  that  Walpole 
Rested,  with  a  prosaic  balancing  of  cash. 
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Modern  Languet^ei. 

ttf,  Let  Empirts ;  and  Leilrts,  Maximti  tt  Caractirts  du 
p'fme  SiMe.  Edited  by  L.  Brandin.  3°  +  "'•  *"<1 
Ix.  pp.  (Black.)  9</.  each. --These  are  portions  of 
t  Brandin's  "Grands  Prosatcurs  du  17'  Si^cle,"  re- 
loticed  in  these  columns.  The  second  of  these  booklets 
I  extracts  from  Madame  de  S<^vign^,  La  Rochefoucauld 
Bruyiie.  The  slips  in  the  priming  have  been  carefully 
d,  and  a  longer  letter  substituted  for  the  short  one  which 
St  in  the  original  selections.  Several  good  illustrations 
!cn  added  in  Ihe  case  of  "Les  Empires";  but  several 
ive  been  allowed  to  remain  {t.g.,  it  should  be  <///<i  in 
p  p.  45  ;  sijc-vingis  in  note  40  on  p.  v.  ;  and  "  be  that 
||r "  in  note  37  on  p.  ix.). 

trt,    MHangts.       Edited    by    F.    B.    Kirkman,    B.A. 
(Black.)     itd. — This  it  a  reprint  of  certain  parts  of  the 
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same  editor's  "  Voltaire :  Contes  et  Melanges,"  and  contains 
"  Micromigas,"  "Jeannol  et  Colin,"  and  "Sur  I'Angleterre  " 
(shortened  by  a  page).  French  notes  are  added,  which  are 
distinctly  well  put  (in  note  15  on  p.  27  read  oii).  The  extrcicts 
oraux  have  been  altered  to  some  extent.  We  have  noticed  a 
few  slips  {e.g.,  p,  34,  it  should  be  un  groitfie,  avail-il\  p.  37, 
Qne  vcut  dire;  p.  40,  lei  comlitiens ;  English  note  to  p.  13 
U  me  prtiid  envie), 

Victor  Hugo,  Walerloo.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A. 
40  pp.  (Blackie.)  4</. — The  well-known  account  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  which  Hugo  inserted  in  "  Les  Misiirables  "  is  here 
reprinted  as  one  of  Blackie's  "  Little  French  Classics."  It 
hardly  seems  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  the  exigencies  of  space 
have  compelled  the  editor  to  reduce  his  notes  much  beyond 
what  is  required  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  text ;  and 
there  is  no  map.  The  little  volume  is  not  quite  free  from  slips 
in  printing. 

Kart  Zoitrow,  Wilhelm  der  Siegrtichi.  Edited  by  E.  P. 
Ash,  M.A.  xvii.  +  192  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2j. — This  is  quite 
the  best  text  that  has  appeared,  so  far,  in  the  elementary  section 
of  Mr.  Siepmann's  German  series  ;  ii  presents  an  excellent 
picture  of  William  L,  with  commendably  little  exaggeration. 
The  style  is  simple  and  straightforward.  The  notes  are 
respectable  on  the  whole,  though  not  free  from  mistakes  and  not 
always  well  expressed.  We  hope  we  shall  not  again  read  of 
"  cuiquid  verbs"  and  the  "  indirect  object  of  the  recipient  "  in 
a  book  of  this  kind  ;  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to  inform  the 
English  schoolboy  that  Victoria  died  in  1 901.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  what  principle  has  been  observed  in  compiling  the  vocabu- 
lary. A  large  number  of  words  are  not  to  be  found  there  ;  it 
would  have  been  well  to  indicate  what  classes  of  words  have 
been  omitted.     A  key  to  the  appendices  has  been  published, 

E.  von  Wildenbruch,  Harold.  Edited  by  C.  A.  Eggert,  Pb.  D. 
xi.  -(- 145  pp.  (Heath.)  \s.  dd. — This,  we  believe,  is  the  first 
English  edition  of  Wildenbruch's  interesting  tragedy.  It  may 
be  recommended  for  class-work  as  a  change  from  Schiller,  or 
for  private  leading.  The  editor  gives  a  short  biography  of  Wil- 
denbruch  and  an  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  The  notes  are  hardly  adequate,  those  on  prosody 
being  quite  insufficient.  The  English  renderings  are  often 
colourless  and  piosy ;  for  instance,  to  translate  the  poetic  word 
Brautfahrl  by  "wooing  tour"  is  inexcusable.  The  text  is 
neatly  and,  00  the  whole,  carefully  printed. 

Olaittci. 

M.  Tula  Citerenis  Orationet  i»  L.  Calilinam  <fua/luor. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  C.  Nicoll, 
M.A.  xxxix.  +  144  pp.  (Pitt  Press  Series.)— We  must  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Nicoll  on  a  really  good  school  edition  of  the 
Catilines.  The  only  point  we  would  criticise  is  that  notes 
geographical  and  topographical  are  added  to  those  explaining  the 
history  and  the  text.  We  do  not  agree  with  him  here,  because 
we  think  that  every  boy  ought  to  get  dictionaries  of  biography 
and  antiquities  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  read  the  ancient  authors 
in  extemo.  The  historical  introduction  is  specially  clear  and 
good,  and  shows  some  independent  judgment. 

Cicero  Pro  Lege  Afanilia  and  Pro  Archia  Poela..  By  K.  P. 
Wilson,  M.A.  154  pp.  (Blackwood's  Classical  Series;  illus- 
trated.) 21.  61/. — This  book  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
average  school-book  in  point  of  judgment.  The  notes  in  general 
are  not  so  full  or  so  elementary  as  they  often  are  (although  here 
and  there  we  see  notes  like  that  on  p.  134:  "i/a^ut,  two  words, 
•and  so'").  There  is  too  much  translation,  however,  and  the 
labour-saving  Biographical  Appendix  which  is  now  fashtans.Uce.. 
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I  introduction  is  interesting  and  well  wrilien,  but  we  should 
^ct  a  more  satisfying  estimate  of  Cicero's  complex  nature, 
Id  Pompey's  destruction  of  the  pirates  was  far  more  than  a 
Ikudable  achievement." 

\Livy,  Book  XXVIJI.  By  G.  Middleton,  M.A.,  and  A. 
tauter,  M. A.  xvii. +  143  pp.  (Blackwood's  Classical  Series; 
Inslrated.)  \s.  (>d. — This  is  stated  to  be  the  "first  separate 
^tion  of  '  Livy,  Book  XXVIII.,'"  and  has  therefore  more 
htecedent  reason  for  its  existence  than  the  books  we  have  just 
■viewed.  The  notes  are  on  the  whole  good,  and  avoid  over- 
Itisiration  and  excess  of  references.  The  scholarship  is  above 
ie  level  of  most  school  editions  ;  but  it  is  not  always  accurate. 
pmfiejtas  is  rather  a  season  than  a  crisis  (i.  3) ;  and  lalOis 
innot  fairly  be  translated  "  mountain  "  (i.  6).  The  idioniaiic 
|i,  "  so  true  was  it,"  familiar  in  Plautus,  is  correctly  trans- 
lited  on  ix.  13  ;  but  the  note  should  have  been  conBned  to 
(plaining  this,  and  the  rest  of  the  translation  omitted.     There 

tos  usual,  too  much  translation  of  single  words,  and  it  is  surely 
ildish  to  distinguish  livis,  livis,  and  laevus  (xx.  4).  More 
■ould  have  been  said  in  the  Introduction  as  to  Livy's  au- 
^rities  and  his  use  of  them.  Authority  is  not  given  for  the 
lustrations,  one  of  which  at  least  is  imaginative  ;  and  the 
jlemple  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  now  called  S.  Maria 
^1  Sole,  figures  as  a  temple  of  Vesta.  We  have  indicated  on 
Ihet  occasions  that  more  care  should  be  taken  with  the  illus- 
Bllioos  of  these  new  school-books. 

Caesar's  Gal/if  ifar.  Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilkins, 
(L.D.  Dent's  Temple  Series  of  Classical  Texts.  With  nume- 
Bus  illustrations  and  vocabulary,  xxvi.-f  loopp.  ix.  net.— Prof, 
rilkins's  competence  as  an  editor  no  one  will  question  ;  and 
fere  is  nothing  but  praise  to  give  for  the  matter  and  manner  of 
^  introduction  and  notes.  Neither  has  he  fallen  into  the 
jiual  fault  of  the  academician  who  edits  for  schools  ;  the  notes 
ft  not  too  full.  The  illustrations  taken  from  ancient  monu- 
ments are  excellent,  and  the  imaginative  frontispiece  is  very 
Mditable.    The  book  is  very  cheap  at  the  price. 

The  Georgics  of  Virgil.  Book  IP.  Edited  by  S.  E.  Win- 
Olt,  M.A.  xxxii. +99pp.  (Blackie's  Illustrated  Latin  Scries.) 
f,  6</. — We  have  already  noticed  earlier  books  of  the  Georgics 
|r  the  same  editor,  and  repeat  our  commendation  of  the  way  in 
ihich  be  has  accomplished  his  "  Herculean  task — hie  labor, 
'tc  opus  est."  The  introduction,  specially  excellent  in  its 
(eatment  of  metrical  questions,  is  here  repeated,  and  the  notes 
^ve  the  old  conciseness  and  point.  We  are  gUd  to  see  the 
Ml  known  Swallow  vase  reproduced.  In  the  Appendix  area 
lece  from  "  Henry  V."  on  bees,  an  account  of  "  The  Bee  "  of 
laeterlinck,  and  translations.  Has  Mr.  Winbolt  come  across 
FThe  Commonwealth  of  Bees  ?  " 

The  Antigone  of  Sofhoelfs.  IVi/h  a  eemmtntetry  abridged 
\«m  the  large  edition  of  Sir  K.  C.  fibl:  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 
jl.A.  xl.-t-252pp.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)— \Vc  have 
jways  regarded  Prof.  Jebb's  smaller  "  Ajax  "  and  "  Electia  " 
|t  models  for  the  school  edition  of  a  Greek  play,  and  re- 
^tted  that  he  had  not  dealt  with  the  other  plays  of  Sophocles 
jt  the  same  fashion.  An  abridgment  of  the  large  edition  is 
llother  thing,  and  not  quite  so  satisfactory.  Many  points  which 
lie  schoolboy  needs  to  be  explained  are  not  touched  in  an  edition 
\n  scholars  ;  and  the  illustrations  must  necessarily  be  on  a  larger 
pile.  Mr.  Shuckburgh  has  practically  confined  himself  to  omis- 
|ons,  all  "controversial  matter,"  i.e.,  discussion  of  rejected  views, 
[eng  left  out.  But  some  such  discussions  are  useful  and  neces- 
pry  for  all  but  beginners.  The  plan  of  this  book,  then,  appears 
i  be  faulty.  But  what  is  left  is  of  the  high  quality  which 
Indents  of  Greek  drama  know  well,  and  it  needs  no  further 
ttise  from  us.     The  book  is  a  very  good  one,  if  not  as  good  as 


those  which  Proi.  Jebb  has  himself  edited  for  school*.  We 
note  with  regret  that  Prof.  Jebb  has  not  widened  his  view 
of  Greek  syntax,  which  he  still  regards  too  much  from  the  Attic 
standpoint.  Such  constructions  as  /il)  with  the  subjunctive, 
hinting  a  doubt,  are  not  elliptical  (see  on  81$),  but,  as  Homeric 
syntax  proves,  independent. 

jIh  Elementary  Greet  Grammar.     By  J.    B.   Allen,   M.A. 
194  pp.     (Clarendon    Press.) — This   book   includes   both  acci- 
dence  and   synux  in   small   compass.     It  is  clearly   arranged 
and  simply  written,  and  seems  to  us  distinctly  good.     Specially 
useful   features  are  the   conjugation  of  Kim  and  \tiwa>  side  by 
side,  the  conjugation  in  full  of  that  difBcutt  tense,  the  perfect 
passive  of  liquid  and  nasal  stems,  and  the  numerous  paradigm*. 
The  book  has  been  revised  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Monro,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,   abreast  of  scholarship ;  but  a  few   corrections    may  be 
suggested.    The  feminine  dual  forms  of  the  article,  which  are 
not  given  in  the  text,  are  in  a  note  stated  to  be  "  found  "  ;  but  . 
although  found  in  MS.,  they  are  not  supported  by  the  inscrip-  , 
tions.     We  do   not   know  what   authority  Mr.  Allen   has  fi 
wholly  neglecting  the  d  duals  of  d-stems  in  adjectives, 
examples  of  syncope  given  here  are  unrpi'  and  liKSor,  neitbet  «.        ^ 

which  is  syncopated.     The  genitive  absolute  is  staled  (p.  II      ,1 

to  be  probably  a  temporal  genitive  to  begin   with,  a  rir[;i;rTTt-i 
which  will  not  naturally  explain  the  other  uses  of  the  genil^^B^c 
absolute.     It  is  more  natural  to  trace  all  to  a  genitive  of  ori^^^rin 
or  source,  i.e.,  the  ablative  case. 

/Tey  to  Andrews'  Greet  Composition.  Macmillan's  Gr^^^cek 
Course.  168  pp.  5r.  net. — We  had  occasion  to  speak  laul)i^^^  in 
praise  of  Andrews'  "Greek  Composition."  We  are  glad  to  ^^i^d 
that  the  Greek  versions  are  also  good,  especially  as  specimen.  1 0/ 
idiom.     They  are  commendably  free  from  literalism  (with  a  few 

exceptions,  such  as  Upa  for  "hour,"  p.   127,  which  would  dq( 

be  permissible  in  classical  Greek),  and  equally  so  from  render — 'Sagi 
which  are  not  clear  without  the  English.     The  examples  uC     tile 
Greek  period  should  be  useful ;  No.  cxiiii.,  a  rendering  of  a     '^tty 
scrappy  piece  o(  Macaulay,  is  an  instance.     It  is  easy  to       dr..; 
fiiuli  with  details  in  such  a  book,  but  much  depends  on  K.s«;; 
and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  excellent. 


Euripides'  Aliestis,  adapted  and  arranged  for  amateur  per- 
formance in  Girls'  Schools.  By  Elsie  Fogerty.  Costume  pfun 
by  Isal>el  Boners,  xxvi.  -I-46  pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)- 
This  is  an  admirable  little  edition,  Mr.  A.  S.  Way's  11^ 
known  translation  has  been  used,  and  everything  necessary  far 
practical  performance  is  added,  stage  directions  and  groa(ni|i 
costumes  and  explanations  for  use. 

The  Gospel  aecording  to  St.  Mark.      The  Grnk  text,  tStA 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  for  the  use  of  schools.     By  Sil  A- 
F.    Hoit,   M.A.,   Assistant-master  at  Harrow  School.    vX&- 
-f  202  pp.     (Cambridge  University  Press.)     jr.  (td.  net,— TV 
text  of  this  Gospel  is  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  appropriattlT 
edited  by  the  son  of  the  latter.     It  seems  to  us  to  be  eicell«i<lT 
adapted  for  schools.      The  Introduction,  in  particular,  is  \%^ 
interesting  and  adequate,  well  abreast  of  modern  research.    'S^ 
A.  F.  Hoit,  we  observe,  believes  that  there  was  a  written  i]ix>>' 
ment  as  the  base  of  the  synoptic  gospels.      The  notes  are  mM* 
concerned  with  interpretations  than  with   language,  and  tb<5 
seem  to  us  both  suHicient  and  judicious. 

Edited  Books. 


'••ii 


^t  Ben 
4^\    ti. 


Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  Edited  by  E.  W.  Jackson.  ss> 
-1-470  pp.  (Black.)  \s.  6rf.— We  have  said  before  of  this  mi* 
that,  considered  as  editions,  the  volumes  included  in  it  are  byo> 
means  remarkable  for  any  display  of  editorial  abiliiy.  .V 
reading  books,  the  whole  series  may  serve  a  temporary  purpose, 
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kd,  if  the  readinf;  of  Scott's  text  contributes  towards  any  in- 
*^«"««se  in  the  average  schoolboy's  liking  for  a  great  author,  any 
^<:iilion  whatever  would  be  welcome.  The  introduction  to  this 
'*'"<:iilume  appears  lo  be  a  careful  piece  of  work  so  far  as  it  goes: 
*  ^^e  notes  are  not  numerous  nor  very  illuminaiive  :  the  index  is 
»^»r  and  away  the  most  exhaustive  portion  of  the  volume,  and  is 
*i«Kidedly  good. 

Sctli"!  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  (Continuous  Reader.)  Edited 
"fc>7  E.  \V.  Jackson.  xvi.+2i6pp.  (Black.)  i/.  4^.— This  is 
^*.  deleted  edition  of  the  above — deleted  in  every  respect,  and 
a>.lso  mulct  entirety  of  the  interest  which,  lo  a  ihoughtfal  mind 
va.nal)le  to  find  anything  else  lo  be  charmed  with,  resides  in  an 
i  videx.  Praiseworthy  perhaps  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  is  not  a 
S^reat  way. 

Millan's    Lycidan.       Kealis    Odt    to    a    Nightingale,    and 
Skelleyi  Ode  lo  a  Skylark.     Milton's   Ode  on  the  Morning  of 
Ckriifi   Nativity.      (Blackle's    English   Classics.)      (Blackie.) 
sd.  each. — Milton's  poem  is  published  here  without  any  editor's 
vane,  Mr.  E.  H.  Blakeney  is  responsible  for  the  second  in  the 
series,  and   Miss  Kennedy  deals  with  Milton's  Christmas  Ode. 
These  are  but  booklets,  though  from  a  literary  point  of  view 
they  might  deserve  the  title  given  by  some  present-day  theolo- 
gians to  much  less  deserving  topics,  "Short  Studies  on  Great 
\  SuUjects."     Of  course,  in  an  educational  edition  one  does  not 
expect  to  get  everything  in  the  way  of  criticism,  but  the  amount 
of  good  literary  judgment  which  has  gone  to  the  making  up  of 
»-liese  three  small  volumes  is  wonderful. 

Tht  Celtic  IVonder  IVorld.     (Romance  Readers  II.)     iSSpp. 

MS.    Tales  from  the  Greek.     (Romance  Readers   I.)     154   pp. 

■  J.      StUctioHS  from    the    Morte    iC Arthur.       240    pp.       2J. 

All  edited    by    Clara    Thomson,   and    illustrated    by    Helen 

Sintton.      (Horace  Marshall.) — In  these  three  volumes   Miss 

Thomson   is  found  working  with   renewed   energy   a   vein  in 

■•hich  she  has  justly  attained  success.     It  must  be  confessed 

thjt  the  result  is  charming,  and  it  ought  to  be  said  also  that  this 

•s  in  no  small   degree  due  to  the  felicitous  illusttations  em- 

Wied  in  the  text  which  Miss  Thomson  has  prepared.    They 

*t  in  every  case  exceedingly  well   done,  and  are  sufHciently 

nametotts  to  keep  the  interest  of  children  continually  stimulated. 

The  "Tales  from  the  Greek"  are  happily  selected,  and  judi- 

tKnnly  arranged  so  as  lo  introduce  children  to  many  of  the  old 

'•ones  without  in  the  le;ist  injuring  modem  conceptions  of  right 

"Ki  wrong,  as  classical  stories  arc  apt  to  do.       A  long  selection 

I'ora  the  ' '  Odyssey  "  is  exceedingly  well  done.    The  fairy  stories 

*liich  form  the  second  reader  are  admirable,  and  they  have  the 

■""it  of  being  told  effectively  in  a  short  space.     The  legend  of 

**  Leprecaun,  for  instance,  only  occupies  seven  pages,  and  the 

"Hch  more  important  story  of  Saint    Braiidan  (why  does  not 

''ifc  Thomson  spell  it  "  Brendan  "?)  only  thirteen.     Selections 

ftwn  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur  "  "  .suitable  to  be  read  by  boys  and 

S"l«  under  fifteen  years  of  age  "  are  not  the  easiest  things  in 

"»  world    to   find  ;    but  this  book   also  has  been  excellently 

"'Mgcd.     The  introductory  matter  is  capital,  considering  the 

"Ifficully  of  making  such  an  account  intelligible  to  children. 

Thne  books  are  emphatically  books  to  be  praised  and  widely 

"ltd.   They  are  certain  materially  to  assist  in  the  development 

"'the  imagination— a  much  negelected  factor  in  the  education  of 

lilllc  people. 

KiHgile/s  Heroes.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Cotterill.  xx.  -I-  278  pp. 
IMicmillan.)  Ir.  6*/. — Kingsley's  book  is  too  well-known  to 
need  any  criticism  in  this  column.  No  editor  has,  however, 
included  Kingsley's  own  preface,  which  makes  by  no  means  the 
least  acceptable  part  of  the  volume  ;  nor  the  least  valuable, 
judged  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view.  The  editor  therefore 
confiaes  bis  work   to   making   some  "Remarks"  at   the  end 


instead  of  at  the  be^noing  of  the  book,  to  providing  a  very 
careful  list  of  Greek  names,  marked  according  to  the  length  of 
their  syllables,  and  about  forty  pages  of  notes  which  are  well 
done.  This  editorial  mmlesty  in  dealing  with  Kingsley's  work 
would  not  be  at  all  out  of  place  in  many  other  cases  of  edu- 
cational editors,  who  too  often,  alas  I  darken  counsel  because 
they  forget  the  distinction  which  commonly  exists  between 
schoolmasters  and  literary  men.     The  illustrations  are  excellent. 

ShcJtesptari 5  Temptst.  Edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton.  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Crane.  (Dent.)  11.41/. — We  searched  widely 
through  this  volume  to  find  out  how  the  editor  or  the  publisher 
intended  the  pages  to  be  counted,  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Smeaton 
supplies  thirty-five  pages  of  introduction,  prints  the  play  without 
any  numbers  except  for  the  lines  in  each  scene,  adds  sixty-four 
pages  of  notes,  and  (hen  another  unnumbered  series  of  pages  of 
glossary.  It  is  to  be  presu^^ed  that  these  arrangements  are  all 
intentional,  because  everything  about  this  edition  speaks  of 
unwonted  care,  but  what  wise  purpose  is  served  by  this  pro- 
cedure we  cannot  discover.  For  a  school  edition  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  too  much  artistry  had  been  employed  upon  this  book, 
to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Smeaton's  adequate  and  careful  scholar- 
ship. Mr.  Walter  Crane  is  of  course  a  tower  of  strength,  but 
his  eight  illustrations  are  but  a  trifling  proportion  of  the  whole. 
Many  of  the  others  are  of  unique  interest,  notably  one  of  the 
Swan  Theatre ;  and  scores  of  woodcuts  are  sprinkled  over  the 
notes  and  glossary  and  introduction  with  unsparing  generosity. 
Mr.  Crane  illustrates  the  text  only.  It  may  seem  unusual  to  say 
so  much  about  the  artistic  merits  of  this  edition,  but  they  are 
unique.  The  editorial  matter  is  carefully  arranged,  and  the 
notes  are  splendid.  If  this  series  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
maintains  such  high  interest  at  so  cheap  a  price,  it  will  speedily 
oust  many  others  which  are  comparatively  dull  and  unattractive. 

History. 

Explanations  of  Terms  and  Phrases  in  English  History.  By 
W.  T.  S.  Hewett.  40  pp.  (Elliot  Stock.)  ir.  6rf.  net.— We 
cannot  think  what  useful  purpose  this  booklet  can  serve.  It  is 
incomplete  (there  is,  e.g.,  no  explanation  of  "  impeachment "  or 
"attainder  "  and  many  another  common  phr.ise) ;  it  is  often 
incorrect,  even  in  obvious  matters  (examples  may  be  found  under 
the  titles  "  Confirmatio  Carlarum,"  "  De  Tallagio  non  Con- 
cedendo,"  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  "  Folcland,"  "  Magna 
Carta,"  "Salic  Law,"&c. ),  and  some  exphinalions  are  too  v.igue 
to  be  of  any  value.  What,  therefore,  is  correct  cannot  be  relied 
on  except  by  those  who  know  enough  to  do  without  the  book. 

The  Tweeddale  History  Readers.  Book  I.  viii.  -^  240  pp. 
(Oliver  and  Boyd.)  is.  4//. — The  printing  is  clear,  the  illusira- 
tioDs  are  numerous  and  good,  the  history  is  generally  correct. 
Forty-two  stories  are  selected,  ranging  from  Julius  Cicsar  to 
Queen  Victoria.  The  speciality  of  (his  book,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  title  and  place  of  origin,  is  that  more  than 
the  average  number  of  stories  are  taken  from  .Scottish  history. 
There  are  poetical  selections,  a  summary,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  more  diflicult  words. 

History  in  Biography.  Vol.  II.,  Edward  II.  to  Richard  II. 
Uy  A.  D.  Greenwood,  xii.  -|-  240  pp.  (Black.)  2r. — This  is  an 
excellent  little  book.  The  lives  are  well  told,  with  more  fulness  of 
detail  than  would  be  expected  from  the  size  of  the  book.  There 
are  good  illustrations,  and  extracts  from  contemporary  writers, 
summaries,  and  an  index.  We  note  merely  that  the  plan  breaks 
down  at  one  or  two  points.  The  social  life  cannot  be  told  "  in 
biography,"  and,  therefore,  we  have  three  good  chapters — two 
on  the  peasants  of  13S0  and  one  on  the  Paston  letters — which 
depart  from  the  original  intention  of  the  series. 
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We  have  received  rrom  Messrs.  Horace  Marshall  and  Son  sis 
IlliiitralioHifrom  Lessons  in  English  History,  mounted  for  use  in 
the  schoolroom.  They  are  each  about  half-a-yard  square,  and 
are  excellent  reproductions  in  colour  either  of  ancient  pictures 
or  of  objects  of  interest.  They  contain  respectively  a  shield  and 
byrnie,  King  Alfred's  Jewel  and  a  drinking  horn,  a  Viking 
ship,  eleventh-century  harvesting,  William  I.  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel, and  the  Death  of  Harold  ;  the  two  lost  being  from  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry.  A  four-page  explanatory  pamphlet  accom- 
panies the  pictures. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Elements  of  English  Composition.  (The  Mother  Tongue, 
Book  in.)  By  J.  H.  Gardiner,  G.  L.  Kittredge,  and  S.  L. 
I  Arnold,  xx.  -(-  431  pp.  (Ginn.)  4J.  M. — More  than  one 
speaker  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  drew 
attention  to  the  notoriously  inarticulate  manner  in  which  English 
boys  express  their  thoughts  on  paper.  Some  of  us,  lovers  of  our 
mother-iongue  and  firm  believers  in  its  inherent  educative  value, 
have,  for  years  past,  t>een  insisting  on  the  same  thing.  Bui  the 
walls  of  Jericho  arc  still  standing  !  Whenever  their  downfall  is 
consummated  we  can  point  to  several  "  rational  and  systematic" 
methods  of  teaching  English — drawn  up  by  .American  teachers  ! 
The  volume  under  review  is  one  of  them.  Those  teachers  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  Parts  I.  and  II.  of 
"  The  Mother  Tongue  "  will  scarcely  need  any  further  persuasion 
to  purchase  Book  III.,  issued  as  alx>ve.  To  others  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  the  main  characteristics  of  this  manual  of 
English  Composition.  It  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  I.  treats 
of  the  elements  of  composition,  and  gives  abundant  practice  in 
the  choice  of  words,  the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
and  the  writing  of  short  essays  and  business  letters.  lo  Part  II. 
we  are  introduced  to  the  four  forms  of  composition^narration, 
description,  explanation,  and  argument.  The  valuable  plan  is 
adopted  here  of  analysing  selections  from  various  well-known 
authors,  or,  in  many  instances,  of  leading  the  student  to  work 
out  the  analysis  for  himself.  Numerous  hints  to  teachers  are 
interspersed.  Part  III.  deals  more  minutely  with  the  principles 
enumerated  concisely  in  Part  I.  ;  it  is  a  practical  exposition  of 
the  technique  of  essay  writing.  The  exercises  throughout  are  by 
no  means  academic  ;  indeed,  the  authors  have  made  it  their  aim 
to  utilise  the  pupil's  personal  experience  as  much  as  possible. 
Besides  the  exercises  in  the  Imdy  of  the  l>ook,  there  are  twenty- 
five  pages  of  supplementary  ones.  We  know  of  no  better 
manual  of  composition — and  that,  considering  the  activity  of 
our  Transatlantic  contemporaries,  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

English  Words  and  Sententes.  Book  I.  no  pp.,  6^.  Book 
II.  144  pp.  &/.  (Blackwood.) — These  books  contain  a 
large  number  of  exercises,  all  drawn  up  with  the  idea  of  calling 
into  activity  the  thinking  power  of  children.  Though  they  are 
anonymous,  wc  feel  sure  that  the  writer  must  be  an  experienced 
teacher  of  young  children.  Hook  I.  is  intended  for  classes  cor- 
responding to  the  old  Standards  I.  to  III.  ;  Book  II.  for  the 
higher  classes.  Teachers  who  believe  in  the  educative  value  of 
their  mother-tongue  will  find  "  English  Words  and  Sentences  " 
of  considerable  assistance.  They  are  far  and  away  superior  to 
anything  else  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen.  They  are  cheap— 
and  excellent  1 

Science  and  Technology. 

A  Junior  Chemistry.     By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B. A,     viii.-f  228  pp. 

(Methuen.)    ar.  W.— The  study  of  chemistry  in  schools  is  best 

begun   with   the   experimental    examination   of   a   few   simple 

changes,  the  student  bemg  from  the  very  first  encouraged  to 

vh^eive  accurately,  to  record  his  oUscivations  with  care,  and  to 


reason  intelligently  from  what   he   aeea  (or  himseir.       Wben 

sufficient  data  have  been  collected,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  generalisations  which  are  called  laws  of  chemi- 
cal combination.  Mr.  Tyler  rather  reverses  this  order,  and 
attempts  to  explain  the  more  important  parts  of  chemical  theory 
almost  at  the  commencement  of  his  coarse  of  work.  Not  until 
he  has  been  expected  to  read  about  the  atomic  theory,  valency, 
nomenclature,  and  so  on,  is  the  beginner  instructed  to  prepare 
and  examine  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  to  make  experiments  to 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  combustion,  and  to  carry  out  simple 
pieces  of  research  for  himself.  Mr.  Tyler  attempts  to  justify 
his  order  of  treatment  by  referring  to  the  inadequate  laboratory 
equipment  in  most  secondary  schools,  and  by  advancing  the 
importance  attached  in  these  schools  to  passing  examinations, 
hut  we  cannot  hope  for  improvement  until  all  teachers  place 
the  education  of  their  pupils  first,  and  relegate  examinations  to 
a  low  place  in  their  estimation.  Unless  chemistry  is  made  a 
means  of  inculcating  the  scientific  altitude  of  mind,  it  has  no 
right  10  a  place  on  the  school  time-table.  At  the  same  time,  iti 
should  be  said  that  this  little  book  contains  all  the  information 
retjuired  of  a  cindidale  offering  chemistry  at  the  UoivenlH 
Locals  and  similar  examinations.  ^ 

iHlrodutlioH  to  Physical  Seitnce.      By  A.    P.   Gsye,   Ph.^ 

347    PP-     (Ginn.)— This   is   an   elementary  text-book   wrilt 

for  beginners.      It  discusses  in  simple  language  the  more  i 
puiUnt  points   in   hydrostatics,  dynamics,   beat,  sound,  lig^* 

and  electricity.     Occasional  description  of  expetimeals  wlu 

may  l>e  carried  out   by  the   teacher   are    given  ;  also,  at 
end  of  each  section,  a  series  of  questions  is  given  invol>» 
either     numerical    work    or    experimental    knowledge.  _J 

book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  257  figures  and  a  coloa.;^, 
frontispiece  of  spectra  and  complementary  colours ;  it  :» 
contains  full-page  portraits  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Newton,  Gal  mil 
Helmholtz,  Franklin,  and  Faraday.  The  book  is  suitabl^=  k 
pupils  in  secondary  schools,  if  used  simultaneously 
complete  coarse  of  laboratory  instruction. 

Applied  Mechanics  jor  Beginners.     By  J.    Duncan,  W.  Ex. 

A.M.I.  M.E.     xi. -i- 324  pp.     (Macmillan.)     2j.6rf.— This //(tie 

book,  although  primatily  intended  for  those  students  who  in 

concerne<l  with  the  elementary  examination  in   Applied  JU 

chanics   of   the    Board   of  Education,  and    therefore  folic 

somewhat  closely  the  syllabus  in  that  subject,  is  fortunately  I 

limited  in  its  contents  lo  the  syllabus  of  any  examining  I 

The  result  is  a  volume  which  can  be  consulted  by  any  engine 

who  is  desirous  of  information  on  the  principles  of  mech 

At  the  outset  we  find  a  brief  but  clear  account  of  the 

measuring  instruments  in  use  in  a  well-equipped  workshop,! 

the  degree  of  accuracy  obtainable  by  their  use  :  this  is  folio* 

by  a  statement  of  some  of  the  more  important  rules  in  men 

lion,  by  chapters  dealing  with  forces  acting  at  a  point,  by  a  < 

sideration  of  beams,  riveted  joints,  shafts,  springs  mecbsn 

and  hydraulics.   A  well-airanged  course  in  laboratory  workc 

pletes  the  book.     It  is  almost  impossible  (or  a  student  to  ob 

clear  notions  unless  he  is  able  to  make  expetiments  for  hin 

and  from  them  to  deduce  the  so-called  "  laws,"  or  ibe  relsl 

between  effort  and  load  in  simple  machines,  &c.     Hence  one| 

the  best  features  of  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  numo 

suitable  experiments  ;  these,  together  with  worked-out  exan 

and  the  frequent  use  of  squared -paper,  are  well  calcalaledl 

give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  fundamental  princip 

the  subject.     The  beginner  should  be  on  his  guard  against  1 

loose  modes  of  expression  as  "velodly" — "a  commoner  I 

with  the  same  meaning  is  'speed'";  "a  velocity  of  fifUen  I 

second  means  that  in  one  second  the  body  will  travel  a  ( 

of  fifteen  feet."     Fig.  197  :  "  Velocity-time  diagrams  in 

time  being  taken  for  abscissae  and  vetodtiea  for  oidtnates  sho<f 
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aft  ■  glince  all  Ihat  has  occurred  to  the  train's  speed."  These 
^ve,  however,  minor  blemishes,  and  on  the  whole  the  book  is 
>i^cll  arranged  and  suitable  to  the  wants  of  teachers  and 
-^•adeots. 

Tlu   IVoodnvritr.     Vol.    I.     Edited  by    Percival    Marshall, 

-^.I.Mech.E.     (Dawbarn  and   Ward.)     3/.  6</.— This   book   is 

S-Im  first  volume   of  a    periodical   which  obviously  supplies  a 

-^anuit.    The  subject  is  certainly  treated — in  a  cursory  manner — at 

sDtervals  in  the  various  tmde  journals,  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 

vJiis  is  the  only  journal  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  wood- 

^voiking.     The  craftsman,  the  amateur,  and  the  desi^er  alike, 

■^11  find  the  bosk  useful ;  while  to  the  teacher  of  woodwork — 

cither  on  the  Sloyd  or  any  other  system — it  will  be  invaluable. 

The  subjects  treated  are  very  varied,  and  are  written  by  tpe- 

cialistt  in  a  style  which  is  clear  and  terse.     One  excellent  feature 

of  the  book  is  the  abundance  of  good  illustrations,  both  working 

drawings   and    photographs ;    and    many   of   these   show   both 

oritpnality  and  beauty  ol  design.     We  are  glad  to  find  that  the 

soceen  of  the  first  volume  has  been  such   that  in  future  the 

trambcts  will  appear  fortnightly  instead  of  monthly. 

Hathematlet. 


Difirmtia/  Calcu/us  /or  Btgimun.  By  A.  Lodge,  .M.A. 
uvi.  r278pp.  (Bell.)  t^.fxl. — If  the  beginners  who  try  this 
look  «re  fairly  intelligent  and  not  too  young,  they  will  find  it 
very  eajoyable,  and  will  be  able  to  learn  from  it  in  a  pleasant 
war  all  the  differential  calculus  which  is  indispensable  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  collection  of  examples  is  unusually  good  ; 
the  text  contains  plenty  of  graphs,  a  five-figure  table  of  log 
(iK<-i-ianf)  for  each  degree,  and  a  very  ingenious  (if  not  quite 
tijorous)  way  of  differentiating  *<■•  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  con- 
tributn  an  introduction  which  ought  to  help  the  reader  to  under- 
msA  the  \'alue  of  the  calculus  to  students  of  physics.  Art.  I J 
iUntntes  very  clearly  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of 
tlw  icliool  to  which  the  author  belongs ;  thus,  while  it  is  clear 
thai  he  is  enough  interested  in  mathematics  to  feel  the  value  of 
wxlern  function-theory,  he  gives  entirely  wrong  definitions  of 
"•IgeWaic"  and  "continuous";  says  that  "  factorial  4- "  is  a  dis- 
continuous function  ;  and  seems  to  think  that  there  is  only  one 
oxKingous  function  of  x  which  has  the  same  value  as  x  !  when  x 
mn  integer.  Obviously  n.r  and  n,r  -(-  sin  .nr  are  two  out  of  an 
infinite  number  of  such  functions. 


\ 


n«  Beginnings  of  Trigonometry.  By  A.  C.  Jones,  M.A., 
fi'D.  viii. -f  144  pp.  (Longmans.)  2J. — In  many  ways  Mr. 
Joiirfi  book  shows  the  influence  of  the  reformed  mathematical 
Twpimmc.  Thus  four-figure  tables  are  provided,  and  the 
pwtial  use  of  them  illustrated  ;  the  general  addition-formula: 
>« deferred  to  a  comparatively  late  stage;  and  so  on.  There 
*t  numerous  easy  exercises,  and  for  a  first  course,  up  to  solution 
o'lnugles,  the  book  may  be  recommended.  There  are  some 
'tiglit  blemishes  which  should  be  removed  in  another  edition. 
^PH:e  58  we  are  told  that  the  diameter  of  a  halfpenny  is  half 
Mineh ;  on  p.  51,  BN— NC  ought  to  be  BN— CN  (and  so  in 
tillta  cases,  if  any) ;  on  p.  44  and  elsewhere  I  Son -|- A  is  printed 
i>(l8on  +  A)'.  Finally,  the  wording  of  some  of  the  examples 
Oi|bt  be  impro%-ed :  for  instance,  on  p.  49,  Ex.  t  is  very  badly 
(xptcsed,  and  Ex.  3  is  put  in  such  an  indeterminate  form  as  to 
■dniit  of  any  number  of  answers. 

Kitmtnli  of  the  Theory  of  the  Ntivlonian  Potentiai  Function. 
(Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged).  By  B.  O.  Peirce,  Ph.D. 
or, -(- 490  pp.  (Ginn.)  I3r. — It  is  needless  to  recommend  a 
work  which  has  >o  evidently  met  with  approval  as  this.  But 
ihould  be  called  to  the  really  excellent  collection  of 
I  problems  on  pp.  537-483.     By  their  arrangement 


and  form  of  statemeni,  as  well  as  by  occasional  hints,  they  sug- 
gest methods  of  attack  or  lines  of  inquiry  ;  so  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  stimulate  the  mind  of  every  capable  reader.  It  may  be 
added  that,  while  Professor  Peirce  has  avoided  analytical 
abstractions,  he  has  not  shirked  inherent  difficulties  for  the  sake 
of  apparent  simplicity. 

Moiuy  and  Banking :  illuitraitd  by  American  History. 
(Second  Edition,  revised.)  By  H.  White,  xiv.  +  474  pp. 
(Ginn.)  (u.  W.— This  is  a  book  that  should  be  rend  not  only 
by  bankers  but  by  the  ordinary  citizen,  whose  ideas  about  the 
nature  and  functions  of  money  are  often  dangerously  inaccurate, 
Mr.  White  is  never  dull :  hus  views  are  sound  without  being 
pedantic ;  and  his  plan  of  illustrating  his  theses  by  the  hard 
facts  of  experience  is  very  effective.  Book  II.,  on  Government 
paper  money,  is  perhaps  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  work. 
It  shows  with  great  clearness  the  injustice  done  when  a  straight- 
forward loan  is  evaded  by  the  issue  of  irredeemable  paper.  This 
immediately  leads  to  gambling,  and  ultimately  robs  the  most 
deserving  part  of  the  community. 

Mathematical  Tables  for  Ready  Reference.  Compiled  by  V. 
Castle,  M.I. M.E.  16  pp.  (Macmillan.)  2d. — A  table  of 
useful  numbers  and  formulae  is  followed  by  four-figure  logarithms 
and  antilogarithmi,  natural  sines,  chords  and  tangents,  concluding 
with  a  one-page  table  of  angles  at  f  interval  with  their  circular 
measure  and  trigonometrical  ratios  :  altogether  a  very  useful  set. 
The  print  is  fairly  distinct,  though  rather  small ;  we  should  have  i 
much  preferred  old -faced  type  for  the  figures.  And  is  there 
much  use  in  a  table  of  antilogarithms  ?  Surely  a  table  of 
logarithmic  sines,  &c.,  would  be  more  valuable  in  its  place. 


MiBoellMieoui. 

Letlrei  i  Franfoise.  By  Marcel  Provost.  339  pp.  (Juven, 
Paris.)  3f.  50c. — In  this  interesting  volume  M.  Marcel  Prevost 
discusses  the  character  and  position  ol  the  mmlem  French  middle- 
class  girl,  and  has  incidentally  a  good  deal  to  say  about  secondary 
education  in  France.  He  takes  gloomy  views  of  its  efficiency, 
considering  it  to  Iw  on  a  much  lower  level  than  primary 
education,  which  for  the  last  thirteen  years  has,  he  says,  been 
excellent.  Especiidly  he  hankers  after  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes,  which,  according  to  him,  obtains  in  one-third  of  the 
French  elementary  schools,  and  is  attended  by  no  bod  results  of 
any  kind.  As  is  only  to  be  expected  from  such  a  chivalrous 
upholder  of  woman's  rights,  he  maintains  that  girls  of  the  Ijetter 
classes  should  be  taught  the  same  subjects  as  boys,  a  view  now 
almost  universally  accepted  among  ourselves,  but  still  regarded 
with  di.sfavour  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  Unfortu- 
nately he  rather  darkens  counsel  by  adding  thai  needlework, 
housekeeping,  and  apparently,  accomplishments,  should  in  the 
case  of  female  pupils  be  substituted  for  violent  gymnastic 
exercises;  in  fact,  though  he  theoretically  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  physical  training  for  everj'body,  it  occupies  an 
almost  invisible  place  in  the  programme  of  his  ideal  girls' school. 
By  way  of  compensation,  two  hours  a  day  are  allowed  for  the 
toilette,  which  happily  includes  a  liberal  u.<>e  of  soap  and  water. 
M.  Provost  advocates  a  sweeping  reform  of  existing  school  text- 
books, which  in  his  opinion  are  generally  wanting  in  brevity  and 
clearness.  It  is  less  easy  to  sympathise  with  his  enthusiasm  for 
collections  of  "elegant  extracts"  as  the  sole  basis  for  instruction 
in  literature.  He  speaks  sensibly  of  examinations  as  serving  a 
useful  purpose,  in  spite  of  many  imperfections,  and  express«i 
himself  with  much  judgment  and  good  temper  on  various  other 
educational  questions.  The  l>ook  is  charmingly  written  .-uid 
allows  us  many  interesting  glimpses  of  French  family  life  on  its 
best  side. 


The  Graphic  Mark  Book  and  Rtducing  Scale.  By  C.  Marsh  and 
H.  W.  Otd.  (Educational  Supply  Assucialion.)  is.  41/. — The 
designers  of  this  book  have  adapted  the  system  of  "squared"' 
paper  to  marking.  Marks  are  registered  by  a  dot  so  many  spaces 
distant  from  the  last  dot.  The  ruling,  as  usual,  makes  ever)-  fifth 
line  distinctive,  to  facilitate  the  recording.  In  this  way  the  addi- 
tion is  performed  mechanically  and  the  relative  positions  of  the 
pupils  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  redaction  is  also  performed 
on  squared  paper.  Suppose  the  marks  arc  read  off  horizontally, 
then  the  reduced  marks  will  be  found  as  vertical  heights.  The 
tero  point  for  both  directions  is  joined  to  the  intersection  of  the 
"highest  mark"  vertical  line  with  the  new  "maximum" 
horizontal  line.  Then  any  other  mark  is  reduced  by  "  running 
up"  the  corresponding  vertical  line  till  it  meets  the  "diagonal" 
drawn  above,  and  thence  across  to  the  required  reduced  mark. 
The  designers  do  not  point  out  that  the  more  complicated 
process  of  reducing  to  a  range  of  marks  (e.g.,  24 — 118  to  be 
reduced  to  10 — 90)  can  be  performed  as  easily.  Here  the 
"diagonal"  must  pass  through  the  "minimum"  point  (24,  10) 
instead  of  the  zero.  The  objection  to  the  method  of  marking  is 
its  slowness.  The  designers  claim  that  it  is  as  expeditious  as 
that  ol  writing  down  numbers.  After  many  years'  experience  in 
the  use  of  squared  paper  we  would  suggest  that  the  first  mark 
(say  17)  is  recorded  on  the  ruled  paper  perhaps  half  as  fast ;  but 
later  on,  when  the  hand  and  eye  must  pass  to  right  and  left  to 
the  last  dot  and  then  add  from  say  the  17  point,  the  rale  is  very 
slow  indeed.  We  might  point  out  that  a  "  scale  "  made  of  a  small 
piece  of  the  paper  itself  of  which  the  zero  is  placed  opposite  the 
dot  greatly  facilitates  operations.  We  recommend  teachers  to 
obtain  a  specimen  copy  for  a  shilling,  and  so  try  how  far  the 
system  aids  them. 

School  and  Ejcamittaden  Bcok-kuping.  By  J.  Logan,  viii. 
+  166  pp.  (Longmans.)  25.  6d. — This  is  a  short  treatise  on  the 
system  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry.  It  appears  to  be  very 
suitable  for  class  use,  and  is  sufficiently  advanced  lo  meet  the 
requirements  of  most  public  examinations  in  the  subject.  There 
are  plenty  of  exercises,  generally  of  the  practical  rather  than 
the  easy-chair  variety. 

Up-to-date  Tables.  By  Alfred  J.  Martin.  ix.  -1-  gi  pp. 
(Grocott  and  Sheny.) — A  very  full  and  compact  compendium  of 
(acts  useful  to  professional  and  commercial  men,  especially  if 
their  field  of  labour  is  South  Africa.  The  idea  of  ihe  book  is 
said  to  be  lo  bring  before  all  classes  the  subject  of  Imperial 
decimal  coirmge  and  weights  and  measures.  The  book  contains 
so  much  other  information  that  the  casual  reader  is  likely  to 
miss  the  ration  d'itre,  but,  while  there  is  no  pocket  edition  of 
Whitakcr,  Mr.  Martin's  tables  may  well  till  the  gap. 

Pattern  Drawing  and  Design.  By  John  Carroll.  112  pp. 
(Burns  and  Oales.)  is.  61/.— Mr.  Carroll  has  given  us  a 
thoroughly  practical  little  book  showing  the  application  of 
geometrical  drawing  to  the  construction  of  patterns.  The 
examples  range  from  the  simplest  geometric  borders  to  quite 
complicated  de.signs,  and  are  accompanied  by  excellent  diagrams 
giving  the  constructional  bases  of  the  patterns.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  exercises  in  which  foliated  and  floral  forms 
are  introduced  ate  less  satisfactory  than  the  test  of  the  book. 

A  Class-boot  of  Easy  Dictation  and  Spelling.  Selected 
by  William  Williamson.  95  pp.  (Methuen.)  —  The  chief 
thing  to  notice  about  this  little  book  is  the  fact  that  its  selec- 
tions aie  very  short  and  very  good.  As  they  are  all  made 
from  standard  authors,  they  might  well,  like  so  many  standard 
authors,  be  uninteresting ;  but  we  have  tried  to  find  an  un- 
interesting passage,  and  have  failed.  The  book  is  only  in- 
tended as  a  guide  lo  dictation,  but  it  might  well  be  useful  for 
oral  composition  and  story  telling,  the  surest  step  to  a  true 
appreciation  ol  good  literature. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tht  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  of  it 
expressed  in  letters  wki<h  appear  in  these  columns.  W.rj 
rule,  a  letter  criticising  any  article  or  review  printed  1 
The  School  World  will  be  submitted  to  the  tonlri6ii0 
before  publicatioH,  so  that  the  criticism  and  reply  «ea| 
appear  together. 


The  Granville  Hiitory  Readers. 

The  reviewer  of  the  "Granville  History  Readers"  inj 
columns  is  good  enough  lo  admit  the  correctness  of  the  matter 
Book  II.,  but  takes  exception  to  some  "extraordinary  sia 
ments"  in  Book  IH.     He  says  :    "The  Rye   House  Plot 
invented  by  Titus  Oales,  Shaftesbury  is  one  of  the  Too'  '«"^* 
in  Anne's  reign,  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble  becomes  bankrupt  I 
1720.     These  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  devialions  ft^ 
rigid  history."  J 

Your  reviewer  has  been  hasty.  Had  he  read  the  context  j 
would  have  seen  that  the  reference  of  Titus  Oates  is  a  gene^ 
one  to  the  plots  of  the  period,  and  a  paragraph  in  the  sumn 
makes  this  reference  still  clearer.  Authority  for  the  suten 
is  to  be  found  in  Macaulay's  History,  Chapters  H.  and 
The  name  Shaftesbury  is  admittedly  a  misprint  for  "Shre 
bury." 

As  to  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in  1720,  per 
0*  lo  give  an  extract  from  Green's  "Short  History,"  page  7« 
"  The  unknown  wealth  of  South  America  had  acted,  ever  < " 
the  days  of  the  Buccaneers,  like  a  spell  on  the  imaginatioc 
Englishmen,   and  Harley  gave  countenance  to  a   South 
Company  which  promised  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt ; 
price  of  a  monopoly  of  the  Spanish  trade.     It  was  in  vain 
Walpole  warned  the  Ministry  and  the  country  against  ihis  dre 
Both  went  mad,  and  in  1720  bubble  company  followed  bik.f 
company  till  the  inevitable  reaction  brought  a  general  ruin  mt 
train.  "  Mr.  Lecky,  inhis"  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Cent«a| 
(vol,  i.,  chap.   3),  fixes  the  final  launching  of  the  Soull* 
Company   in   April,    1720,  and  says   that  the  collapse  ©/"J 
scheme  was  almost  immediate. 

Yours,  &C., 

The  Reviser  of  the 
"Granville  History  KEAt)M 

28,  Orchard  Street,  VV. 


(1)  The  author  of  the  "Granville  Histoiy  Readers,' 
III.,  says  (p.  lio-i) :  "  The  Cabal  Ministry  caused  many  pll 
and  conspiracies.  .  .  .  Two  of  these  plots  are  very  farao 
and  are  called  the  Mealtub  Plot  and  the  Rye  House  Plot. 
They  were  mostly  invented  by  the  malice  of  a  wicked 
named  Titus  Oales."  And  in  the  "summary"  (p.  2« 
"  Several  plots  occurred,  the  best  known  being  the  Rye  Hot 
Plot.  They  were  mostly  set  on  foot  by  .  .  .  Titus  Oall| 
If  there  were  a  "Cabal  Ministry"  it  came  to  an  end  in  id 
The  date  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  is  1683.  It  was  a  teal  (I 
not  "invented"  by  Titus  Oates  or  anyone  else.  What  (K 
"  invented  "  was  a  (non-existent)  Popish  Plot  in  1679.  Tli 
statements  are  common  knowledge,  and  are  so  stated  in  ol) 
text-books  I  have  come  across.  I  can  find  nothing  in  MacH 
about  Oates  inventing  plots  in  general. 

(2)  "  Shaftesbury  "  may  \x  a  misprint  for  "  Shrewsbnt] 
indeed,  I  suspected  so  much  myself  when  I  read  the  "  Read 
But  surely  the  Duke  who  at  Anne's  death-bed  checkm 
Bolingbroke's  schemes,  and  received  a  handsome  pension ) 
George  I.,  can  scarcely  be  described  as  a  "  leading  Tory." 

(3)  The  statement  in  the  "  Header"  is  that  the  "  Southi 
Company  became  bankrupt,"  and  I  so  qaoled  it  in  my  rcK 


jer  "  misquotes  rae  and  maltes  me  talk  nonsense.  A 
annol  "  become  banknipt."  The  whole  paragraph 
ader  "  is  based  on  a  misconceplion.  The  "  Reviser " 
"  thinks  that  the  "  South  Sea  Scheme  "  was  set  on 
7rge  Ps.  ministers  to  get  wealth  in  the  South  Sea 
in  South  America.  Now  the  South  Sea  Company 
I  in  171 1  ;  in  the  worst  limes  of  the  "  Bubble  "  its 
quoted  at  135.  Not  only  did  it  survive  the  Bub- 
lived  to  precipitate  the  war  with  Spain  in  1739. 
™e  "  or  "  Bubble  "  of  1720  to  pay  off  the  National 
a  failure,  but  the  trade  with  Souih  America  was 
nough  to  stand  the  shock  of  this  failure.  I  have  no 
>cky  "  at  hand,  but  are  his  words,  "  The  South  Sea 
was  launched  in   1720?"      If  so,   I   am   sorry  for 

Your  Revirwkr. 
The  Study  of  Modern  Languages, 

ssor  Perry  is  correctly  reported  in  the  press,  he  has 
;  beyond  his  last.  He  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
dog  man  by  his  crusade  against  the  hide-bound  me- 
which  malhematics  had  fallen.  Almost  every  school- 
w  being  taught  to  measure,  to  know  the  value  of 
tions,  and  to  draw  graphs.  The  University  of  Cam- 
le  keeps  to  its  old  ruts ;  even  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
have  introduced  improvements  in  their  .^rmy  Entrance 
ans.  But  when  Professor  Perry  begins  to  talk  about 
nguages,  as  he  did  in  his  intmluclory  lecture  at  the 
lege  of  Science,  he  does  not  carry  all  teachers  with 
is  currently  believed  that  the  Professor  is  a  fluent 
eniun,  and  Japanese  scholar,  and  he  provided  French 
lan  instruction  at  the  College  for  many  years  out 
pocket.  Yet  he  says  :  "  He  represented  the  average 
lom  it  might  be  absolutely  harmful  to  be  compelled 
foreign  language.  He  hoped  sometime  to  have  a 
pricking  this  compulsory  foreign-languaj^e  bubble." 
the  great  Napoleon  who  said  that  be  who  knew  two 
was  thereby  twice  a  man?  No  wonder  Sir  Arthur 
ho  was  present,  felt  compelleil  to  take  exception  to 
aiks,  although  Professor  Perry  was  a  former  fellow- 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  malhemalicians  and  men  of 
!  so  keen  about  their  own  woik  that  they  can  rarely 
od  in  other  branches  of  study.  There  is  at  least  one 
ly  every  mathematician,  man  of  science,  or  engineer 
compelled  to  learu  at  least  one  other  language  besides 
lo  preserve  him  from  the  narrowing  influences  of  his 


\ 


DE  V.  Paykn-Paynb. 


The  irt  of  Reading. 


address  to  the  Educational  Science  Section  ol  the 
■sociation  at  Belfast  lost  month,  which  I  was  glad  lo 
printed  in  your  last  issue,  Prof.  Armstrong  touched 
bject  to  which  I,  in  common  with  many  other  patenis, 

compelled  to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  refer 
>ortant  question  of  the  provision  of  good  yet  readable 
our  children.  Illustrated  magazines  are  so  numerous, 
procured,  and  generally  interesling,  that  many  boj-s 
iod  them  suflicient  to  satisfy  all  their  inclination  for 

And  finding  them  content,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing 
rid  for  us  parents  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance 
tve  them  alone.  When,  in  addition  to  the  natural 
>  to  take  as  little  trouble  as  possible  prompting  us  to 
gi  as  they  are,  the  difficulty  of  selection  of  good  books 
0  mind,  and  the  fact  that  schoolmasters  and  school- 


mistresses as  a  rule  do  nothing  lo  help  us,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
unless  help  is  forthcoming  from  the  Educational  Science  Section 
itself,  or  some  other  professional  body  of  educationists,  there 
is  little  chance  of  improvement. 

If  my  own  experience  may  be  taken  as  normal,  children  are 
apt  to  be  suspicious  of  the  recommendations  of  parents  as  lo 
what  they  should  read.  They  suspect  a  hidden  desire  to  palm 
off  a  disguised  lesson-book  in  the  form  of  pleasant  reading.  Not 
only  so  ;  even  when  an  honest  attempt  is  made  to  fall  in  with  the 
wishes  of  parents,  it  too  often  happens  that  there  is  a  complete 
want  of  agreement  between  a  parent's  idea  of  a  healthy  child's 
tastes  and  the  reality.  It  is  given  to  the  exceptional  man  alone 
to  be  able  to  place  himself  in  the  mental  altitude  of  the  young- 
ster. I  have  advised  boys  and  girls  to  read  books  which  in  the 
days  gone  by  gave  me  the  keenest  delight,  books  I  am  able  to 
read  again  now  when  my  bitterest  enemy  could  not  accuse  me  of 
youth,  but  to  my  sorrow  I  have  found,  instead  of  the  keen  satis- 
faction I  expected  them  to  evince,  the  most  palpable  signs  of 
wearisome  though  heroic  endeavours  "  to  get  through "  the 
volume. 

Perhaps  those  of  your  readers  who  have  been  more  successful 
than  I  have  would  be  willing  to  send  you  short  lists  of  books 
for  children  of  different  ages,  books  of  which  Prof.  Armstrong 
would  approve,  that  are  really  literature  and  can  give  as  much 
inlerest  at  least  as  the  ordinary  illustrated  magazine.  Or,  per- 
haps you  could  publish  a  list  of  typically  suitable  books  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  parents  who,  like  myself,  are  anxious  to  do  the  best 
they  can  for  their  children. 

George  Renton. 

[We  propose  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  raised  by  our  correspondent.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  letters  from  any  readers  who  have 
made  lists  of  suitable  books  for  the  leinire-hour  reading  of 
children. — Eds.] 

Regul&tioni  in  Boience  for  Oxford  LocsUi. 

Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  columns  of  your  magazine, 
to  call  attention  to  a  point  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Oxford 
Local  Examinations  which,  I  think,  many  teachers  will  con. 
sider  unwise  and  somewhat  harsh  ?  Junior  candidates  can  pass 
in  neilher  Botany,  Physiography,  nor  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
without  at  the  same  lime  satisfying  the  examiners  in  Elemen- 
tary Physics  and  Chemistry.  In  this  section  of  the  paper 
"Four  questions  of  a  strictly  elementary  character  will  be  set. 
No  candidate  may  answer  more  than  two," 

In  these  days  of  crowded  time-tables  and  much  talk  (and 
doubtless  real  danger)  of  over-pressure,  when  everyone  is  lecog- 
nising  the  great  educational  value  of  a  science  subject  earnestly 
■nd  not  superflcially  taught,  is  it  not  hard  on  Junior  candidates, 
— particularly  girls — to  be  unable  to  make  Botany  or  Physio- 
graphy or  Physiology  and  Hygiene  a  subject  for  examination 
without  also  acquiritvf  enough  knowledge  of  Elementary  Physics 
and  Chemistry  to  enable  them  to  answer  two  out  of  the  four 
questions  set  thereon  i  Surely  such  regulations  tend  to  encou- 
rage superficialiiy  or  over-pressure.  Or,  maybe,  the  Delegates 
desire  specialisation  lo  begin  in  the  case  of  candidates  below 
16  years  of  age.  If  this  be  so,  I  think  many  teachers  will  agree 
with  me  that  such  a  policy  is  fatal  lo  the  true  interests  of  educa- 
tion. We  wish  our  scholars  lo  leave  school  at  17  or  18,  having 
had  a  sound,  liberal  education,  including  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  some  science,  not  a  smattering  of  many. 

I  think  the  Regulations  particularly  hard  on  girls, because,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  school  subjects,  they  are  generally  supposed 
lo  give  some  time  to  music,  needlework  and  art.  But  the 
feminine  mind,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  masculine  mind, 
requires  scicntilic  training,  and  I  have  found  BaVk.wt  vo.  «.-iu^v- 
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lent  means  for  training  girls'  minds  in  habits  of  accuracy  and 
observation,  as  well  as  a  means  of  teaching  them  to  appreciate 
"the  world  beautiful."  If,  however,  Physics  and  Chemistry 
must  also  lie  taught  in  order  that  Botany  may  be  taken  as 
an  examination  subject,  science  will  lie  usurping  undue  space- 
on  our  already  crowded  lime-lable,  and  I  very  much  fear  that 
Botany  will  have  to  drop  out  to  make  way  for  something  which, 
from  an  examination  point  of  view,  pays  better. 

I  would  further  point  out  thai,  in  ihe  case  of  Senior  candi- 
dates who  take  Botany,  the  only  mention  of  Physics  and  Che- 
mistry in  the  Regulations  is  in  the  sentence,  "  It  will  be  assumed 
that  candidates  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry."  Presumably  the  little  Ihey  have  learnt  of  these 
subjects  as  Juniurs  is  deemed  suflficient.  But  is  that  little  of 
much  educatiotul  vslue?  The  Regulations  relating  to  Juniors 
are  not  new  ;  they  have  lieen  in  existence  long  enough  for  one 
teacher  at  least  to  see  (heir  effect  on  the  working  of  a  school. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  opinions  of  other  teachers  on 
this  subject. 

Annie  Cook. 

Canterbury. 

[Wb  do  not  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  it  is  unreason- 
able and  unwise  to  expect  a  knowledge  of  Elementary  Physics 
and  Chemistry  from  Junior  candidates  offeiing  Botany  or 
Physiography,  or  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  In  each  of  these 
branches  of  science  little  progress  can  be  made  without  the 
preliminary  knowledge  to  which  our  correspondent  takes  ex- 
ception, and  bearing  in  mind  the  age  of  Junior  candid.iles, 
many  opportunities  fur  the  study  of  simple  physical  and 
chemical  phenomena  will  have  presented  themseUes  before 
the  candidate  enters  upon  his  special  study  of  Botany  for  the 
examination,  so  that  there  need  be  no  overcrowding  of  the  time- 
table such  as  our  correspondent  fears. — Eds.  J 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 

In  view  of  the  Conference  of  representatives  of  Universities 
and  of  Associations  of  Teachers  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  next 
month,  I  should  like  '  take  advantage  of  your  columns  to 
explain  briefly  how  acting  assistant-masters  in  secondary  schools 
regard  the  subject.  It  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
we  assistant-masters  recognise  the  fact  that  a  year  or  two  in  a 
training  college,  governed  intelligently,  in  which  the  lecturers 
and  masters  of  method  were  cultured  men  of  experience,  might 
enable  us  to  perform  our  duties  more  satisfactorily.  Nobody 
sympathises  more  fully  with  the  young  boys  who  form  the  first 
class  of  the  graduate  straight  from  the  University  who,  with  no 
previous  experience,  has  to  start  teaching,  than  does  the  "  new 
man"  himself.  Half  a  day  in  a  class  room  with  his  form  is  quite 
enough  to  convince  most  men  fresh  from  college  that  there  is  an 
art  of  education  with  which  they  are  unacquainted.  And  after 
very  few  weeks,  all  such  men  begin  to  suspect  that  a  science  of 
education  is  a  possibility. 

But  granting  all  this,  there  is  a  difficulty  about  which  the 
advocates  of  training  do  not  seem  to  trouble  themselves  at  all, 
of  which,  indeed,  some  of  them  would  appear  to  be  in  complete 
ignorance.  What  is  very  often  the  slate  of  affairs  when  many  a 
man  at  the  'Varsity  takes  his  degree?  To  describe  the  case 
plainly,  it  may  be  said  either  that  the  new  graduate  h»s  reached 
the  end  of  his  av.iilable  means,  or  that  he  is  in  debt.  Somehow 
to  obtain  funds  is  an  imperative  necessity.  Is  it  not,  then,  a 
little  cruel  to  give  expression  to  vague  generalisations  as  to 
the  desirability  of  training  for  the  scho"lma?ler  in  secondary 
schools  for  boys,  and  to  offer  no  suggesti'ins  as  to  how  Ihe 
future  teacher  is  to  live  during  the  period  of  training  ? 


It  seenu  to  me  that  if  any  practical  good  is  to  resnlt  from  the 
forthcoming  Conference,  the  question  that  must  be  discussed  at 
the  ouuet,  the  riddle  that  must  be  solved  first,  is  "  How  is  food, 
raiment  and  lodging  to  be  provided  for  the  young  neophyte  ?  " 
Our  colleagues  in  elementary  schools  may  compete  for  King'sj 
Scholarships,  and  in  this  way  keep  the  wolf  from  the  da 
Let  our  representatives  see  to  it  that   they  find  some  suilab 
substitute  by  means  of  which  Ihe  young  man,  burning  with) 
desire  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Arnold  and  Thring,  may  li» 
during  his  period  of  probation,  and   it  will   not  be  long  befote 
there  is  established  in  this  country  a  system  of  training  tea 
in  secondary  schools  for  boys  which  will  be  the  admiration  i 
Ihe  world. 

MAUISI'BR  Surordinatos.  I 


Vacation  Connet  in  Geo^aphy. 

Coui.D  you  inform  me  if  there  are  likely  to  be  any 
graphical  Courses  for  Teachers  held  in  the  Christmas  vac 
either  at    London    or    Oxford  ?     I     should    al.<so   be   glad 
know     the    address    of   the   Secretary    of   the    G«agrap>bi« 
Association. 

G.  A.  LlNC 

Harrow. 

I  DO  not  know  of  any  course  in  Geography  for  teacbeis  whi) 
will  be  held  during  the  Christmas  vacation.     1  am  very  gloil  i 
this  opportunity  of  asking   those    of   your  readers   who    ut 
interested  to  let  me  know  if  the  holiday  arrangements  are 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  teachers  to  attend  a  special  course  f 
Geography  either  during  a  Christmas  or  during  an  Easier 
tion.     The  course  ought  to  extend  over  at  least  a  fortnighUi 
if  possible,  eighteen  or  nineteen  days.     What  will  be  the 
convenient  date  for  beginning  such  a  course  ? 

A.J.  Hbrbkrtson, 
Hon.  Sec.  of  Geographical  Aasocia 

School  o.  Geography,  Oxford. 
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k  IBM    YBRY    THIllOl 

JOHNSTON'S  NEW  SIXPENNY  ATLAS, 

simplex  Series. 

I  No  Map  overcrowded.     Forty-three  Map»  in  all.     Beautifully  printed  in 
Colours,  Stiff  boards,  cloth  back. 

S/fCimem  Copy  tent  Jrtt  to  Hrmd  Ttacken. 


NEW    EDITIONS.    JUST    PUBLISHED. 

iperial  Sohool  Wall  Maps  of  the  World 
(Meroator),  Europe,  America,  South 
America,  Asia,  Scotland,  and  Africa. 

Siie  Qt  each,  ^3  by  63  incheik. 
Price,  on  cloth,  rollers,  and  varnished,  31s.  each  (with  Handbook). 


lEW  OBJECT-LESSON  PICTURES. 

tUih  Bird!  of  Pray,  Brielth  Iwlmrelnf  Blrdi,  Srltlih  Wadinf 
BIrdi,  Cuokoo,  Torkar,  Fly,  Poctar,  FlourmllUr,  ironroundar, 
Tannar,  Coopar,  CoaohbuUdar,  Confectlonar,  A6ratad  Water 
■annfaccurar,  aaltmlnar.  Bitch,  MahofaDy.Cadar,  Barlay.Oata, 
Ipanlard  and  Japanata. 

On  cloth,  roller,  and  varnikbed,  «.  6d.  each ;   36s.  for  a  selection  of 
II  PUica 
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'ATALOGUE  of  SUps,  AlUuit,  TerrtitrUa and  CtUilialGlettt,  »'«// 
Ithulmtirm,  nntt  LItt  0/  Otjtct-Ltisim  Pictntit,  foil/rtt. 


W.  &  A.   K.  JOHNSTON.   Ltd., 


■dlna  Worki,  B&>t«p  Rd.,  ft  90,  South  St.  ABilr««r  Street, 
EDINBURGH  :  7,  Patepnoatap  Bauara,  LONDOM,  B.C. 


SCHOOL  BOTANY 

We   have   prepared   for   use    in    Primary   and 
Secondary  Schools 

Collections    of    Specimens    of 
Various  Woods. 

They  are  very  carefully  selected  in  cross  and  long 
lections,  in  order  to  show  the  distinctive  features 
and  marks  of  each  individual  wood,  and  also  to 
show  their  well-marked  Botanical  Characteristics, 
such  as  the  Bark,  Rings  of  Growth,  Medullary 
Rays,  &c.,  &c. 

We  are  convinced  they  will  be  of  great  practical 
use  to  the  teacher.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of 
British  and  Foreign  Woods,  comprising  all  those 
usually  met  with. 

In  Bozas,  eonlalnlnf  90  lar^a  Bpaalmana,  <i.  6d. 
„  „  „    imallar        „  Ba.  9d. 

Wa  oan  prapara  lar|ar  saiai  If  raqnirad. 

We  would  also  call  your  aitenlion  lo  a  Specially  Pre- 
pared Porous  Paper  for  Drymg  and  Preserving 
Botanical  Specin^ens.  It  is  far  superior  to  ordinary 
Blutting  Paper,  in  that  it  is  much  more  porous,  and  at 
(he  uine  lime,  is  freed  from  any  substances  likely  10 
iojare  the  delicate  colour  of  the  plants.  It  has  the  ad- 
Tanlage  of  being  cheaper  also  than  the  common  blotting 
paper. 

PRICES   ON    APPLICATION. 

A.  GALLENKAMP  i  Co.,  Ltd., 

19  k,  21,  Sun  Street,  Pinsbury, 
LONDON,    E.C. 


EXCELSIOR  WALL  ATLASES. 

CoHlainini  nil  thi  Sfapt  and  Diagramt/or  CUlt  TttuAlng. 

"  Marvala    of   Oheapneaa    and    Utility." 

Part  1.         Plana,  M apa,  &o Four  Sheets,  Prioe  13/6. 

Part  II.      QeoKraphioalDsflnltiona, Seven  Sheets,  Price  13/6 

Part  1 1  r.    England Five  Sheet*,  Price  17/6. 

Part  Ilia.  Scotland Five  Sheen,  Price  17/6. 

Fart  IV.     British  lalea,  Canada,  *c.  Seven  Shceii,  Price  26i- 

Part  V.       Burnpe Eighi  Sheen,  Price  27/6. 

Part  VI.     British  Colonies  ..  Seven  Sheet..  Price  3fi/-. 

Part  VII.  United  Statea Five  Sheen,  Price  18/.. 

Part  VIII.  Borlpture  Qeography  Fiv.  Sheen,  Price  17/6. 

Part  IX.     Aaia  Four  Sheen,  Price  14/-. 

Part  X.       Africa      Five  Sheen,  Price  17/8. 

Fart  XI.    America Seven  Sheeu,  Price  26/-. 

Bacion's  wKLt.. known  BnLU  FBATuaa  Mai-s  ara  used,  as  faras  practi,-- 
abte,  in  Harts  IV.  to  IX.  The  Mapaare  all  30  by  40  inches  (except  m  Part 
IL)  Mounted  on  Cloth,  «curely  riveted  together  in  ontamcnul  coven, 
with  Patent  Suspender  for  Hlackboanl  and  metal  binding  at  bottom  of  each 
sheet  to  prevent  curling  up. 


BACON'S  BRUSHWORK  AND  DESIGN. 

By    FRANK    BTKKLKY  W** 'if*t^ry  A' J rvtmnn). 
Part  I.— ConlaJninti   115    Eleincniary   Kxerciwt  for    BegiancM,    wSih  »n 
Intraductory  Chapter  on  Method  of  Teaching,  M.\terial<k,  Flat  Tinting, 
the  Primaiy  Colours,  Straight  Lines  and  Dots  &c.     Al«o  full  In^^t  uc- 
tlonson  the  Drawing  of  the  numerous  Hrush  Knrmi.     Price,  bound  in 
in  boartla,  cloth  bocUi  t».  6d. 
pAitr  II.— Containing  110  ExercUes  of  Medium  Difficulty.     Price  it.  6d. 
Part  HI.— Comaining  tio  Advariced  E.icerciAe«.     Price  is.  6d. 
The  Complete  Workj  bound  in  cloth,  price  68. 
Separate  Plate»of  IJlu«trauon.<i,  price  One  Penny  Kach,  net. 


BACON'S  BRUSHWORK  COPY  BOOKS. 

By  Frank   Btaeley. 

TbeM  boolci  are  lupplemenury  to  the  above,  and  for  tbe  hm  of  pupiU. 
luued  in  «even  booki.  Each  book  printed  in  a  different  shade  of  colour! 
Prict  «</.  tacA* 


LoDdOB:  G.  W.  Um  &  CO.,  LTD,,  127,  Strand. 

APPARATUS 

rOR     TBAOHINQ 

Mensuration,  Surveying,  &c. 


Drawing  Instruments,  Model  Theodolite 

Surveying  Level,    Model  Sextant, 

Geometrical   Models,    Cubes, 

Measuring  Rules, 
Callipers    and    Protractors, 

Curve    Paper, 
Laboratory  Notebooks,  &c. 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

20-26,    Sardinia '  Street, 
I       LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 


To  >b£«  Liui  ijuitttr. 


J 
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BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(UnivfrwHij  o/ioiiJon), 
YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STBIIKT.  W. 
The  H*lf  Term  begini  oo  Uonday,  November  lOtb. 

Tbe  College  provide*  liuitnictlon  for  iiudenta  prepArlnf;  for  Ihe 
Unlvenlty  of  London  degrwa  in  Art,  Science  and  PreltndTuiry  Medicine ; 
ftl«o  inatrucUoo  in  labjcct*  of  Gfloerftl  Education. 

There  Is  a  Training  Departmenl  for  Teacher*,  •  HyKle'ie  Department, 
aad  an  Art  Scliool. 

Btudenta  can  rttalde  In  tha  College. 
I^LrtiruIan  on  application  to  the  Principal. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

YORK  PLACE.  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

Department    for   Professional    Training    In    Teaohlntf. 

Bead  of  the  Department— Mtai  Hamnab  Robsrtson,  B.A. 

Scfi'tLAitaHira  roB  SnoxoART  Trainivq. 

Sis  open  Pfelffer  Scholarship*  of  the  value  of  \i  snlneaa  will  be  offered 

In  January,  ivOS.    The  HchoUniblps  will  be  awanled  to  tbe  beat  Caodi* 

date*  holding  a  degree,  or  e<iulvalenl,  in  Arts  or  Science. 

Application  ahoald  be  ntoile  not  later  tlmti  l>er*n!ber  ISth,  1«>2,  to 
MiM  U.  RoBWmoii,  B.A.,  Bedford  College  Trafmiiii  Departiutnt. 

MACMILLAN'S     BOOKS 
SUITABLE     FOR     PRIZES. 

PIONEERS    OF     SCIENCE. 

Bv  SIR  OLIVER  LODGE,  F.R.S. 

Extra  Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Contemi  Uvm  of  Copernicus,  Tyoho  Hmh^,  Kepler,  GalUen, 
Deteuiea,  Newton,  Roenier,  Bradley,  Lafrrenge,  Laplace. 
Herftchel,  and  Bessel. 

Essay*  in  Historical  Chemistry.    By  T.  E.  Tbori-e. 
8vo.     12«.  net. 
Contains  lives   of   R.    Boyle,    J.    Priegtley,   C.    W.    Scheele, 
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H.  Cavendish,  J.  Watt,  A  L.  Lavoisier,  M.  Faraday,  T .  Graham, 
P.  Wuhler,  J.  B.  A.  Dumas,  H.  Kopp,  V.Heyer,  D.  I.  Meudeleeff, 
and  S.  Oannixzaro. 

•,*  l-'ompUt€  Li$l  jxut  frft  on  Ap^^HmtioK, 
MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.  Maktih  St.,  Li>."«>ok,  W.C. 

n^omr   ready! 

l>emy  8vo,  cloth,  CM  pj).,  2s.  6d.,  (fee  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOB    THE    YEAB    1902, 

CONTAISINQ 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  the  College.  Lists  of  Oiflcers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  Yarious  Examinations,  &c.,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  foliosing  Exami- 
nation Papers:— 

1.  Papefv  Ht  stExAiiiiuatfoaorTeachflra  for  Dlploriiaa,  MIdKuiiiiiier,  1001. 
S.  Do  do.  ilo.  Chrirllnu,  ISKII. 

3.  Papers  set  >t  Biaijiinatlon  of  Pupils  Tor  Certlncttiw,  Mi'lMiiiiiner,  IDOl. 

4.  Do.  do.  do.  Chriatiiiks,  tOOI. 
v.    Papers  net  st PrufesiioDsl  PrelliiilnsrjKxsmiiMtlon,  March,  lOUI. 

0,  Do.  do.  do.  September,  l!X)l. 

7,   Fipen  set  st  Lower  Forms  Exsmlustion  . .  MiilHiirnmflr,  lOOt. 

g.  Do  do.  . .  ChrlstJiiu,  IWl. 

*,*  No*.  S,  4.  6,  aod  0  may  be  hsd  ac|>srsU)ly,  pries,  ft«*  by  post,  Td.  escb 
sat    Mas.  7  siid  »,  price,  free  by  post,  4d.  each  set. 


XjOI>r  JDOIST : 
FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89.  Farringdon  St.,  E.G. 

Wltli  SO  Origiusl  liluatraclonii.     Price  2a,  6d. 

The   HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTH. 

ft  Oulda  M  th*  Prsvantlon  and  Control  of  Dsnul  D1mm«i. 

By  R.  DBNISON  PEDLBY,  L.D.8.Eng.,  F.R.C.8.Bdin., 

Denial  Surgeon  to  the  Evellaa  Hospital,  Southwsrk. 

BV   TUK  SAJIS   AUTHOR. 

Th«    DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN'S    TEETH. 

Well  Illustrated.     Price  7s.  8d. 
turao  k  CO.,  »»  Slid  »n,  Begent  Street,  Londoa,  W. 


RUTHIN  COUNTY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

\A/  AN'TEI)  la  January,  a  Senor  Form  MUtrrss  to  lake  History.  French  ' 
•"'  (Cooveratlonallyl,  Drawln?  (Abletfs),  aod,  if  posalble,  Swedisli. 
Drill,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Form  Subjects.  Dagrea  dsslrcd,  sad  train-  . 
ini;  or  experleoea  necessary.  Salary  uti,  i«sident.  Applications  wttk  ' 
copies  of  taaUmonlala  thoiild  b«  sent  oo  or  before  the  «th  of  December, 
190J,  to 

Record  Street,  EDWARD  ROBERTS, 

Rutbln.  Clfrk  to  the  Governors. 

MANCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIKLS. 

A  .SSISTANT  Mistrp-it  wantp«l  for  Jsniisry.     SngliAhwonisn  ;  specialist  j 
-^^    In  Frcn'-h  :  resilience  m  FrBnce  sod  a  line  scceut  essential, 
to  the  Head  HIstrraM. 


Apply 


J^ATCHELOR 


TRAINING      COLLEGE! 

FOR   TEACHERS, 

CsnaaawBLL   Oaova,   S.K. 

PHMipot— Mias  Rioo. 

JffjtrsM  ({/  NaMod— Hiss  CABmrraa. 

Other  Teachers  aad  Lectarers. 

Provides  a  practical    ronrse  of  prorewional    trsiniOK   for  Teachers 

Secondary  Schools,  irith  abundant  opportunity  for  rjass  teaching  In  tJial 

DATCHELOR  (400  pnpili)  and  other  irhnnia 
STUDENTS     PREPARED     FOR     THE     CAMBRIIXiK     TRACBKHS' 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TBACHINO  DIPLOMA. 
FREE  8TL'DB.NT?SHIP  swarded  snanslly  to  a  Unlveraity  Oradnata  in 

•'^ptetnber  or  .Isnuary,  when  the  College  eoursea  hesla.      Also 
A  KINDEKiiARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Kxanilnations of  tha 

National  Froebel  Union.      Also 

A  PRBFARATORY  DIVI.>4I0N   preparini:  for  Inter.  Arta  or  Gambridg*  j 

Hi>;l>«r  Loral  Etamiiiation. 

Fees  ;  £1,',  to  £20  a  year  for  non-re^idenu. 

A  comforuble  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.      Temi«  mn.lcrate, 

J^ING'S   COLLEGE,    LONDON   (University  of  London), 
Department  for  training  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools. 

TlieOjurse,  whii:!i  is  iuLcuded  I<i  iii«-ct  tin'  rt^^jutr '-    .•'  •!.«  Trscher** 

Ke^'iatratiiio  Council,  In  both  practical  (includm..  -cteii  work 

In  a  Secondary  Sch.«il)and  theoretical  (pre|iarin;:  :  i  Teschsisl* 

Diploma  and  the  CertiHcsle  of  the  Tescheri' Trsiu,;,,.  .,..,    „c«X 

The  Course  occupies  a  year,  beginning  in  (!>ctobcrnr  January.  Tbe  tss 
ii  £30  fur  theyesr.  if  paid  ia  a.ivsncc,  or  £10  tOs.  per  tsmi  6  lena»\ 

Fur  further  partlculsrs  apply  lo  the  SSsiretary,  Kixn's  Collbic, 
SxRANn,  W.C. 

XHE  INCORPORATED  FROEBBL   BDUCATIONA.L    IK- 

BTITUTB.  Chsiniisn  of  Cormnittee,  .Sir  W.  M«tb-r.  V.P.  ]I 
Trei«iir>T.  Mr.  C  O.  Montcllorc,  M.A.  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  O.I 
Svmniirti,  MA.  TRAININc;  COLLEOE  FOR  TEACHEK.'i.  TALGARTal 
ROAD,WEST  KENSINOTON,  LONDON.  Principsl.  >li*i  B.  E.  LavTeni-e^l 
HearlmlNtress  of  Kindergarten  and  School,  Miss  A.  Y.*llauiL  Tbe  NBXTl 
MB^.SION  will  OPEN  on  SEPTEMBER  ISIh.  Studeuta  an  prepared  for  ' 
the  Examination  of  the  National  Froebel  Union,  and  for  the  University  of  i 
Csinbrid)^e  Teschers'  Exsminstion.  Prospectnses  and  all  particulars  mar 
be  obtained  from  the  PRINCIPAL  st  the  Inatltntc. 

THE  ART  FOR  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 


I 


TllK  Akt  toH  t»-  I  loo  I A  Ai>*'.)rMTlo.s,  f.mn'It-l  in  1hS3.  -iipji!)-'-*,  n\  ratal 
mnoli  U-low  ilie  iifBrkel  prices,  Photo^rapht.  Engravlngi.  Etohln^ 
and  Chromonthojrapht  of  Historical  Portrait!  and  8ubl«o(% 
Hatural  Objaota,  ano  Raprodaotloni  of  Standard  Works  or  A  ' 
cAP^rully  «eli«ct»l  in  vU-Vf  of  Artistic  aad  Eduoatioiia.1  valnf!.  K 
particutant  may  be  obtained  on  niijiUraUon  to  tlip  SKCKKTAHY.  Am 
FOB  ScHooij*  A.s«OfiATii>s,  4'J,  <!rf*t  Ormond  StnHt,  Bloom^bnry,  W.  " 
LondoD. 

NO    TRAVELLERS    OR    AQENT8    EMPLOYED. 


MINERALS,    ROCKS,    OR    FOSSILS. 

COLLECTIONS  IN  POLISH KU  DEAL  CABINETS  ANO  BOXl 
50  Specimcru,  10/6  ;  100  da,  ai/- ;  aoo  do.,  43/- :  yio  do.,  84/-. 
Adapted  for  Examinationa  in  Geology  and  .Mineralogy. 
W    /ar^e  ltO€k  of  Miitrra/s,  Kocks,  Fossils  ahA  Afuretca/ic   (MftttB 

seteitiom.     Sfrctmfms  tint  an  i»^/^t.rvt/. 

Hammera,    Chlsela,    Blowpipe   Caaea,    Card    Models 

CryatalB,    Olaaa  -  Capped    Bozea,   Card    Traya,    aad 

Oaologlcal  and  Mloroaooplcal  Requlaltaa. 

CaMH4is,  Truyt^  oMd  Gtass-ca^ii  Bt*^  es  mmdt  to  9rdrr. 

Catalogues  Gratis. 

THOMAS  D.  B(T8SBLI>,  78,  NawBkte  St.,  London.  B.a  ] 

THE    SCHOOL    WORLD. 

CHAROeS     FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Pa^e  £5  to    O 

HaJr  Patfe,  or  Column  a  IT    a 

guarter  Page,  or  Half  Column  1  10    O 

ne  Blfhth  fage,  or  Quarter  Column  O  17    0 

Snialler  Spacers  pro  rats.       T'm  ims  fur  Series  of  Inssrtlnufi  on  Appliostiun 

liCIILLAM  &  CO.,  Limited,  St.  Martin's  Street,  Lond«o,  W 
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'ilBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

R«sj<If>itMAl  College  providing  a  Tmt's  Profemloaml  Trftinlng 
for  Sceoudary  TttaoherA. 

te  pcml  of  PrlncipLl  hiut  \n:cov\»  varaul,  owkiis  U>  llio  uiip<-<iii1ineitt 
I   I'linaell  ■<  NorinAl  MistrriDi  in  Ibe  Now   Ihiy   TmiuiuK  IJoIIksi' 

I...  1     .   1   .  ,■■  ,,tjt,y  CmucU.  Mis'!  MAn<.ARKr  H.  V*irNO(B.A.  Umd.). 

I  the  North  I>iiii]cjn  CoIU'rkiIc  Kch<iOl  Tor  (lirlii  oml 

tiiMral  Lite  Trttiniu«  ('oll.*f;r  (l80:i-97>.  ha:*,  wllh 

,.:-.,. I  ■■!  Ml-   iMivcmors  ami  H'^ad  Mlfitii?>s  mC  tliu  aUivo  Bi:hool, 

amlrrtiiUcn  lo  act  a-i  Princi|«il  of  the  Collf^o  OuriDK  thp  MichaeJ- 
TQi,  pcndhiiir  the  a(*p(ilfilruatit  of  u  new  PriuciiMl. 
Spunte  incladra  preparation  for  the  Caiubiiilgfl  Teachern'  OcrLlAcaU) 
fcmnd  Practice),  and  for  the  Teacfaeni'  Uiploma  of  the  Ixindon 
Riy.  The  btiideata  attend  the  CambhJge  Univemity  Lccturoa  on 
BB,  iu   addition  to  thutio  of  the  reMldent  and   viniting  loctorera. 

opportunity  i»  given  for  piv;tice  in  teAoliin^;  Bciouce,  Langnagss, 
iiiacit*5,  and  oilier  subjects  tn  various  schools  in  Cambridge, 
eata  arc  aduiitt«d  in  January  and  in  September.     Full  [iftrticulars 
(oalillcations  fnr  adniia.«>)on,  Soholarship«,  and   Buraariu^,  may  be 
Ml  on  application  to  Mis*  M.  S.  Y<M'v<-,  Canibridgo  Traitiiuj:  <^^IIcx'•■ 


IMT  AGENCY  FOB  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

r  the  manacenient  of  a  Oommilteo  appointed  by  Uie  Taacbers' Ootid, 
tlhfBe  of  Prsoeptore,  Headmistreaaca'  Aanociation,  AnfiociatloD  of 
A«aiiitant;-Jilatrwaea,  aod  Private  Scboola'  Aiwooiation.) 
Addrts9—7i,  OowcB  Strett,  IjOndok,  W.C. 
Regittmr—Uiw  A0NK8  G.  OOOPBK. 
Agency  has  been  eatabliihed  forr  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teaobert 
I  vork  without  unnecejiaary  coHt.      All  loeR  have  therefore   been 
ou  llie  loweKt  baabi  ta  c-over  the  working  expnnsoi. 
HtrewKB  of  Public  atid  Private  Schools,  and  PareuLa  requiring 
I  or  Teacbeni  aasiLlng  apiHiintm^DiH,  are  invited  tu  apply  to  this 

^nuloatei  and  Trained  Teachera  for  Schools  and  Privat«  PamiUeR ; 

I'eactiers  for  llu«lc,  Art,  and  other  special  snl^ecta;  PorolKD 
|of  various  natioualltjes;   Kindergarten  and  other  TeaJchen  are 

|Bgisi«r,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  supply  Huitablo  candt- 

any  vacancy. 

'Partnertihtps  and  Trausfeni  are  arranged. 

luunt— 9.30  a.m.  to  A.80  p.m.  Uoum  for  Intorvlewi  are  from 
i  to  1  p.m.,  an'1  3  p.n*.  to  &  p.m. ;  Wednasdaya  to  l.SO  p.m.  only, 
loffic^  is  closed. 


ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
AND  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

/'ur*v«-liIS    MAJKsrV    THE     KiNi;. 
rrwMitleHt—il.R.li.    Trk   Prin<  k  or   Walb8,   K.ti. 


|Centr«    Eaannlnatlona,  held  annually    In   Maivli  and   Apt II. 
IbnK  A.) 

\  Examlnationa,  heltl  three  times  a  year,  vi:;.,  March  &n<t  April, 
■Jiily.sDi)  OctoLrt!!  and  NovtMnber.    (SeeSyllabuH  D.)    Kntries 
htut*ei-«tid  Novenibei-  BxanilRation  will  Ir*  recnivwl  on  nr  Iwlore 
pUi.  liiUS. 

en  Theory  paper*  set  in  the  Local  Centre  au'l  8"?hnoI    Cxain- 
~  1t^i>0  to  liKtl  inrlufiive,  can  Im  nblAined  on  applicatiuh  To  the 
^lllce.     Price  Sd.  per  e«t,  per  year,  i>'i«t  frcM^ 
Inf  Hyjlahutie*  A  and  U,  an<l  all   tnfontiation,  will   be   Ncnl  ou 
pu  to— 

Jamka  Mi:in,  Snirrtary,  H,  Uanovrr  S«|itare,  I<ondon,  W. 
|)liic  Adilrens— '*  Associa,  London." 


HE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

lieiiced  TnaciierH,  witli  Univjisity  dijsliocLious  ifi  ClaAsJcj*, 
KugliMb  Langiiago  and  Lit«nitur«,  History,  KroiifinMCJi, 
■lUi,  ItftlUn  lud  Scignce,    to    PUBLIC   AMD    PRIVATE 

IIBTART  HIBTBEBBBB. 

IIOBHT  ABO   YISITIRO  TBACHBRB  for  xiMCitI  siibjectJi. 
rUREBB. 

IHIMERS.  The  Exatninatlons  are  oondueted  In  Pabllo  >Bd 
Private  Bchoola  in  all  lubjecti  by  written  papen,  and  >>  i 
lorf  by  Examiners  of  long  professional  standing  and  excep- 
lonal  (xparlenoe. 

ona  to   be  insde   \'->  Misa  Grvnub,  Sec,  48,   Hall  Ohambers, 
Kmrninguin,  W. 


'AL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

(L'MVEIi.SlTY    OF    U)NW)N) 

ut  Tcnii  l>ei;iii»  on  Jsniutry  lirth,  ls<t>3. 
|l|f):r  prepsren  Sliuli'iils  for  the  Ixmilnn  Uegrws  Id  Science  and 
tiw«iif,.Mt  H.niot.r  Kxamlijatinti.'*. 

ni  £40  to  jC7J  a  year,  letiablc  fur  Ibrce 
■  in  In  .luly.  1908. 

,...; -,ij  :  1  lliii  Scctclary,  Koy»l  llcinri«oH'.illr.jiM, 

I  itreen,  b.U.,  Surrey. 


TUTORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE,  COLCHESTER. 

CAMBRIDGE    HIGHER    LOCAL. 


From  £i  17s.  6d.  per  Group. 

Arithmetic  ^^i  is. 

L.  L.  A. -Pass     i;i  I2S.  6d. 
Hons.  £2    7s.  6d. 


SCHEMES   OF   STUDY.     NOTES. 
MODEL  ANSWERS. 
DIRECTIONS  AS  TO   BOOKS 
FULL   CORRECTION. 


TESTS. 


Guarantee. 
Any  student  who  fails  after  com- 
pletely working  through  a  course 
iivill    be   prepared    without  fee  for 
the  next   examination. 


LIVERPOOL  GYMNASIUM, 

.MVHTLE    SlKBEr. 

(The  finest  in  the  world.) 

PHYSIC.VL  TRAINING  UKPARTMENT 
For  Ladies  as  .Medical  Oyninoaiic  Tenchers,  and  SporLt  MUcn 
Schools  and  Ojllcgc*. 
Lnt/j  Oiucefr^lRU>it.  M.  Marsh,  X.S.P.E. 
(^iialiried  Tcncherti  for  nil  llmnchea. 
A   thorough   irainine  is  given  in   ihe  British,    SwedUli,   <-*ernum,    4)ul 
.\uicncan  svMetnv     The  courv;  Is  troth  Thcoiriicnl  ami  rraciicAl,  and  oi 
two  ycsri'  duration. 

Subjects  tAken  : — Anaiomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene.  Myoloity,  ALt^s-ii(e, 
Ambulance,  Sick  Nursing.  Mvdical  Gymna-stics,  Trcatineni  of  lluiea^cs and 
Ikrotmifics  which  CAn  be  curcil  by  tiiovement^  ami  itinnlpulatioh-s. 

LLJMCAiional  <_«ymna4ti<!:s,  Drilling,  Fencing,  Rowing,  SwiiuDiioK,  •'^nd  till 
Mi'xicni  DrilU. 

Opportunity  fur  Clasa  reaching  i^  afTorded  in  the  ntitnerou.\  cUt-ses  M 
cbiMren  and  adults  visiting  the  Ciymna.titim  daily.     (Over  vxi  Pupils) 

iiTplomas  granted. 

Ilau«e  of  Residence  for  StudcntA,  1 10,  Ltedfurd  Street,  S. 
For  pr\»p<ctu.s  apply  to  the  Lahv  Dikectob, 

pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHERS, 

^^-^  as,  Ckavkn  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C  | 

^Tt/egrapAic  AdJrrss — '*  Didaskalos,  Lohdon.") 

Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  Brouch,  late  Registtar  of  the  Teachers* 
Guild,  rormerl\-  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education  Union,  Teacfaen' 
Training  and  Registration  Society,  fiC,  and  Miss  \.  M.  Me.M'S. 

Miss  Brouch  nnd   Mivi   Mfaij'^  supply  University  Graduates,  Traiud|j 
and  Certificated    Teachers  for  Public  High  Schools   and  Private   Schooli 
Viiitinz  Teachers  of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  Ac*  a 
as  Knglish  and  Foreign  Governesses  for  Private  Families. 

No  charge  ts  made  to  employers  until  an  engageinaot  is  effected. 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 

>3,  SOUlHAMrrON   StRBBT,    BtAKlMSaURV  S<2UAR«.  W.C. 

A<^fj/mr-RKV.  K.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  (CanUb.) 

Low  cntninis.stoiiK.     Liberal  diM:ount. 

Headmasters  having  vacancies  on  their  staffs  and  AA!H:«iant<Masters 
seeking  appt>intincnl)i  are  aitlced  to  communicate  with  the  RE<iiSTRAR. 

OfGcc  houni,  10a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;   Saturdays,  10 am.  to  1  p.m.      Interviews  , 
generally  between  ibesc  hours,  or  by  special  »pp>intaient. 


Xll. 
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SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS,  INSTITUTES,  &c. 


G.  E.  MULLER,  ORME  &  CO., 

Contractors  to  His  Majesty's  Government, 

148,    HIGH    HOLBORN, 

LONDON,  W.C, 

Manufacturers    of    Apparatus  /or    Teachituj 

CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, 
MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTATICS,  &c. 

Dealers  in  piue  ant)  Commercial 
(Cbemtcale. 

CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

STUDENTS'  SETS  OF  APPARATUS. 

REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON,  LTD. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

(DR.    POCKLINOTON'S    FORM) 


For  Colleges  and  Schools. 

IMPROVED    PATTERN. 

ALL    PARTS    READILY    VISIBLE. 

SILVER    VALVES. 

Th>«  Press  has  been  specially  desrgned  for  the  use  of  Teachers, 
&c.,  who  desire  to  Illustrate  the  great  multiphcAtion  of  force 
obtainable  by  utilising  the  laws  of  Hydrostatics  dione ;  at  the 
same  time  It  will  be  found  useful  for  experiments  on  regelation. 
Ac  where  pressures  amounting  to  half.a-ton  or  upwards  »rc 
required. 

2W~     Ppioe    £2    2a.    -"mi 

■PBCllL  BDUOATIVB  APPARATUS.  MADE  IN  OUR  OWN  WORK- 
SHOPS.   LATEST  PATTERNS. 

LABORATORY    BENCHES.    FUME    CHAMBERS.    Ac. 

PEM)JE0TION    LANTERNS. 

KNQIMRIE.'S   M)L!CITKli. 

14,    Commercial    Street,    LEEDS. 


Irish  Braach.-DUBLIN :  179,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET 

THE  LATEST  AMD  BEST  VALOE. 


Balances,  Agate  In  Metal,  Edges  and   Planes,   Levelling 
Plummet,  Special  Support  for  Beam,  and  Turn  Button  Ins 

Lever. 
asOfrm.,  aaoh  £1  13s.  ed.  net.    lOOgrm.,  each  £1  Os.  Sd.! 
Cases  for  above  Ba.  6d.  and  10s.  each. 


BUV  DIRECT  FROM 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO.,  L 


Scientific  Apparatus  Makers, 


Telephone  Ko.  lo. 
Tckgraphk  Adilmt:  "Science,  Biniili>,:tuijn." 


BIRMINGHJ 


TO    THE 

CAMBRIDGE 

HIGHER     LOCAL 

EXAMINATION. 

By  the  Taton  of  the  Unlvertity  Exaraination  P« 
InitUution. 

Containitig  porliculeirs  as  to  booka  recomtnonded  (or  19 
1903,  and  general  Bnggeetions  (or  a  method  o(  study,  i 
statiatical  tables  (not  obtainable  elsewhere). 

New   Edition,  60  pages,   obtainable  post    fr 
Candidate    by  writing   to  the  Manager  of  the 
Mr.    E.    S.    Weyiio(;tb,   M.A.,  37,   Southampton' 
Strand,  London.  W.C. 


401  V.E.P.I.  Candidates  prepared  succassfullj 
Examination  during  189S-1901,o(  whom  69gaiDed< 
At  the  Examination  bold  in  December,  1900,  which  In  1 
Qned   to  Mathematics  aod  Lauguagee,  o(  the   thr 
dates  who  took  distinction  In  German  two  were  ] 
this  Institution  ;  so  also  was  one  of  the  two  whn 
tinotion  in  French.     Also  in  Mathematicit,  one  o(  thai 
who  took  a  first  class  was  prepa^red  by  one  of  the  M« 
Tutors  of  the  Institution.     At  the  Juno,  1901,  Exa 
50  U.K. P.I.  candidates  passed,  ni  v.h,,Tii    it  t""^^ 
First  Class  or  Distinction. 


ioas  Btia.  Bex*  k  0*nna»aK,  Ltd.,  Oxibid  Donas,  is.89,  Oreal  Tltcblcld  Street,  Osfbnl  BtcMt.  W. 


chool 
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A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Edooational  Work  and  Progress. 


Vol.  IV.,  No.  48.] 


DECEMBER,   1902. 


[Sixpence. 


CONTENTS. 


r 

■after    in    arithmetic.     (Illuiiraied.)     By  S.r  OLU  KK  I.OUGE,  l.R.S.       ... 

fnKW   LONDON   MATRICULATION   EXAMINATION.     Hy  Sir  PHI  LI  I'  MAGNUS 

K    PAUCITY   OF   READABLE   BOOKS.     Hy  CUSTOS 

E  MARKING  OF  EXAMINATION   PAPERS.     Hy  I'rof.  C.   U.  HKVAiN,  Sc.U.,  F.R.S, 

TLINES  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  1763-1815.    By  C.  S.  FEAkKNSIDE.  M.A.     .. 

BOOL    FURNITURE    AND    EQUIPMENT.    (llliisunteH.)      HI:    Furniture    and    Individual    Work-Copying 

Macliinei-CupboardB  -Museums    Blacltboards-  Cloakrooms  and  Lavatories.    Ijy  J.  W.  JARVIS 
B  PROPOSAL  TO  MAKE  GREEK  OPTIONAL  IN  RESP0N8IONS  AT  OXFORD      By  the  Rev.  F.  J.  LYS,  M.A. 
MBRIDOE  CONFERENCE  ON  TRAINING 
M  REIGN   OF   QUEEN    ANNE 
■K  literary  CRITICISM 
See  AMERICAN  TEXT  BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE 
HEW  GERMAN  DICTIONARY 

TURK    NOTES    FOR    DECEMBER.     By  {hv   Rev.  Cam.n  STEWARD.  M.A. 
9MBTRT   AT   THE   CAMBRIDGE   LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS   OF    1903 
iCLABB-TEACHINO    OF    ENGLISH    POETRY.     By  i>.  K,  WINBOLT.  M.A 

COMMITTEE    STAGE   OF    THE    EDUCATION    BILL  .. 

fB  OF  INTEREST.    General;   Scottish:  Iristi ;  Welsh;  Current  History 

tVa  OF  RECENT  SCHOOL   BOOKS   AND  APPARATUS 
IBIPORDENCB : 

Surface  of  a  Sphere.     ):>   A.  T.  SIMMUN.s.  B.Sc.  "  ... 

Teaching  of  Experimental  Geometry.     By  C.  M.  BLOM FIELD,  M.A. 

The  Art  of  Reading.     By  MAUDE  SVRIGIITSON 

The  Study  of  Modern  Languages.     By  O.  BAUMANN 

The  Ruskin  Memorial  Scheme.     By  J.   II.  WIIITEIIOUSE 
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SWAN     SONNENSCHEIN    &    CO. 


The  Schoolmasters  Yearbook  and  Directory^ 

Estimated  to  make  about  1,000  page*.      Tlio   Price   U  not  yet  Qxed,   bat  will  be  about  Sa.   >k' 

PiU't  I.  will  consist  of  information  relating  to  Societies'  Examinations,  Magazines  connccwd 
Secondary  Education,    Universities.  Colleges,   Medical  Scboois,  witii  particulars  of  Scliolarships ; 
Teaching  Diplomas  and  Courses  of  Training  for  Secondary  Teachers;  the  Parliamentary   Year; 
Legal  Year  ;  List  of  Educational  Puhlishers  ;  Ijist  of  Scholastic  Agents  ;  llecent  Acts  of  Parlii 
Orders  in  Council ;    Notes  on  Degiees,  Diploma'*.  Jlcc. ;    Oflicial  Bodies  ;    Work  of  County  Coi; 
nical  Education  Committees,  i4:c.,  itc. 

Part  II.  will  contain  the  names,  degrees,  experience,  &o..  of  Secondary  Schoolmasters  and  otb 
connected  with  the  work  of  Secondary  I'iiluciilian.  The  number  of  entries  in  this  list  will  exoocd  C  " 
Tn  addition,  there  will  he  a  list  of  Secondary  Schools  and  their  Masters. 

Part  III.  will  include  some  tifteeii  articles  on  important  ']iiestions  hy  expert  writers;  and  reviews 
of  books  on  Education  published  during  the  past  year.  The  following  Articles  will  appear  m  tlio  1!NX( 
issue,  which  will,  it  is  liope<l,  bo  ready  early  in  December: — 


The   Education   Bill   and    Secondary    Schools. 

By  C'lvOUUEtiLKY    UhKUKTON,    M.A. 

OiBcial  Bodies  and  Secondary  Schools. 


Competitions   for    Open    Scholarships. 

U.  I).  House,  M.A. 


By  W. 
Secondary 


Registration     and     Training     of 
Teachers.     By  F.  Stobr,  B..-\. 

Tenure    of    Assistant    Masters    in    Endowed 
Secondary  Schools.    By  G.  V.  Brid(.ii:.  B.A. 

The  Education  Authority  for  London: 

I.    The   Case   for  the  County  Council.     By   Rev. 

R.  8.  DF.  Coi'KCY  Lakfan,  M.A. 
II.    The   Case    for   the   School    Board.     By  G.    L. 

Brime,   M.A 


Sir  John  Gorst. 

Military  Drill  in  Secondary  Schools.      Hy . 

<;.  I'.  Gtj/.L,   M.A. 

Education  of  Officers  for  the  Army.     Bv  T. 
MAOiirRE,  LL.D. 

The   Reform   of  Mathematical    Teaching,    di 

Prof.  MiNCHiN,   M.A.,  K.U.S, 

The  System  of  Secondary  Education  in  Wa 
By  .\uTmjii  Ci-KsnoN,  M..\. 

Commercial  Edaoation.    By  R.  A.  .^< mr 
B.A. 


Food    and    Feeding    in    Schools. 

Ul.DIIKl.O,    M.D. 


B-,    .Itwud 


37j«  frrii'c  of  thin  bixik   lias,  at  Ifu  reqiicut  of  xeveral  Head- 

numleiii,  lieen  redticfd  from    tn.    to  2b. 
ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY  :  a  Rew  Treatment  of  the 

Subject  Matter  of   Euclid   (Books   I.  to  IV.i.     By  .1. 

I'ji.LioTT,  M.A..  Iiiio  Scholin' of  Trill.  Coll.,  Canib.    '1*. 


IDIOMATIC  PHRASES:  French  and  English.  By  Kdwabd 
Katham.  With  a.  Prolaco  by  Prasci.s  Stowi,  U.A. 
Cloth,  Is. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HERBART.     By  V.  H.  Havwaiii),  D..Sc., 

M.A,      1-.  I.il    ml, 
THE  ART  OF  8PBAKIN0.      Hy  Erst^-.st  Pbupwkk.     Lw- 
luii-roM  Kli"Mttion.  City  of  Ijoodon  Schixil.     Tlliintratod. 
Jn.  r;d.  [Re<uly. 

1  STANDARD  RECITER.    By  Ebnk.st  PRnTWER. 

[In  Preivirttlivn, 

GLOSSARY   TO   8HAK8PERB.    By  Pmfessor  II.  Littlk 

DAi.K.  M.A.      (Based  uu  the  Work  of    Ilev.    .V    Dycb). 

570  pp.,  8vo,  hiilf  bound,  7r.  M.  ju^I. 

'*  Aft  ■  wrorknf  Hi^tioUrly  H<*fcnutfc  tin'  iKtok  in  liiihBiMllMbla" — .Vu«rt 

unci  Qtlrrii'. 

"  No  greal^r  wivlw  i:onlJ  I*  ■lane  for  tlic  inyHit'l  "f  rwler*  of  !<lmh<!<- 
(trnrr  Oi»'t  thl«  rP-i-sf^tii*  ol   llyt-vV  work,  brotiufit   Mp  lo  ildto." — Stttinitni/ 

fir'icii'. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  QUESTIONS  of  the  Chief 
Public  Schools,  and  H.M.8.  '*  Britannia,"  With  Solu- 
tions and  Note;-.  Kditcd  liy  iho  Heat!  Muster  of  a 
prominent  Propaifvtory  Si-hooj,  A  thick  volume. 
Crown  Rvo.  "  [Sliortlt/. 


FouiiTKic.NTH  Yeah  of  Is-sce. 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  YEAR-BOOK.     Crown  9rv.< 

THE    THEORY    OF    EDUCATION     IN    PLATO'S  "Bl-j 

PUBLIC."  By  J.  K.  Adamson.    Crown  6vo.    [N.ili 

FATIGUE.      By    Di.    Masso.      Translated   b) 

l>r.i  MMotto. 

RULES  FOR  LATIN  PROSE.  By  Ha?.  P.  Uoa 

KINS,   .M.A.,  late    A%.sisti\nt  Muster  at   Rfldloy 

ito,  2d.  (l8.  6d.  per  dozon.)  For  inxcrting  in  th«] 
KxerciHf;  Book. 

LATIN    PARSING    MODEL.       By    O.    F.    Wa 
thick  card,  4to,  Ss.  (kl,  par  dozen. 

*.*  Sniiiplet  of  both  ttte  atmr*  frrt, 

THE    EDUCATION    BILL.      By    Dr.   Mj^cmaha^ 

Momb<;r  of  tbu  Loudoo  School  Board,    (tro,  )|&] 

I'Ik!  Kii-it  Pari  of  a  New  S<>rloi,  l^nM(t■  il 

BURNING    QUESTIONS.      Part  II.    is   BriUsh 
hy    Sir    .1.    Colomb,    K.C.M.O..    M.P.  ; 

The  Irish  Land   QnestlOD,  ^y  T.  W.  Una ^ 

Part  IV.  \%  The  American  Invasion,  by  B.  It.  Tn 
O.K.,  F.C.S.     Each  3d. 


SWAN     SONNENSCHEIN    &    CO.,     Lhu.,    LONDON. 
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NEW  I11U5TBATED  CATALOGUE 


Write  at  once 

FOR 

,!>NewIllu5Tbated1 
Catalogue 
Post  Fi^ee 

TO 

W0BKE6S  IN  Science. 


Absolutely 
the  finest 

'Catalogue  tw^ 

Pl^OOUCED  IN 
THE  TBADL 
CONTAINS 
.0VE2  lOQ  PAGES. 


Becker's  Balances  ^Weights 


£)  Contains  pull 

details  and 

Illustrations 

of  the  very 

Latest  Designs. 


\ 


In  this  Catalogue  I 

WILL  BE  POUND 

[iBalances&Weight: 

!|        TO  SUIT  ALL 
PURPOSES 

AND  Trades. 


L 


NiTt7RK  Rays  : — "  Balances  and  weights  suitable  for  scientific  work  of  every  kind  are  described  in  the  catalogue, 
and  the  prices  at  which  ttiey  can  be  obtained  are  remarkably  iovt"~  See  issue  of  Oelolitr  23,  page  037. 


F.EB£Cm&  CO.  '^\^^^33-37MTr0/i/WAlU0ND0U. 
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(IRKBECK    INSTITUTION, 

Breams  Buildinjcs.  Chancery  Lane,  EX. 

pRiNtliAU:  G.  ARMlTAr.E  SMITH,  MA. 

UHIVERBITY  OP  LOHDOH CoQipletc  Couneiof  iDaUuctionfor  kll  the 

KxsininBtioud  for  the  Sclenee,  ArtM,  aii'l  Law  Dogrea*. 
BCIERCE  CLASSES  In  rvet7  Braiirh,  wlUi  Pnctloal  work.  Wall  equlpiwl 

LaboratohcK  fur  OhemUlnr,  Experiroenul  Phyiin,  Biology  (zoology 

and  Botany)  Oeolojnr,  Mlnenlofor,  and  Melallnrfty. 
LECTURES  on  r.iliiiral  Economy,  Oomroercial  Geography,  Oommon  Law, 

Bankrnptcy,  Equity  and  OonveyaoclnK,  i'ogic,  Fayohulugy  and  Ethica, 

Freach  antl  Gennan  Litereturn. 
LITII,  Orvek,  Mixleni  Langiiagai,  Engllkh  and  Ooinmereial  gnl^aeta. 
COMJOmT  BOARD:  Levturea  and  Practleal  Work  in  Chemiatry,  Ptiyalcx, 

Bioloftv  ami  I'laotical  Pliarniacy. 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  (Day  and  Evading).— Dmwiog,  PaialinK,  Deiigning, 

MiidaUiiw.  Life  Olaaaaa,  Wood^CarvInx,  Ac. 
CIVIL  URVIOB.— AaalatanUSurrayor  of  Taxaa,  Ac ,  Booond  Dlviakm,  4c 
ProijwehtMft^e.    Calendar  Gd.  (bv  poM  ^•)  ok  apptUrUion  U>  the  SecrtUiry. 

BEDFORD  GOLLEOE  FOR  WOMEN 

{L'nirerMti/  0/ 1 cnthn), 

YORK  PLACE,  BAKEK  STREET,  W. 

The  Leut  Tarm  beglna  on  I'knmJay,  January  Utk,  190S. 

The    Cnllega    pruvldaa    Instruction    fur    iitiiilenta    preparing    fhr    Ihe 

Uolverally  of  London  degree*  in  Arta,  Science,  and  Prelluiinar>'  Medlcloa ; 

■lao  InetrucllOD  In  aubjacta  of  General  Educatlos. 

Tbare  la  a  Training  Department  for  Teacbera,  a  Hygiene  Oeputroent, 
and  as  Art  Scliool. 

Student!  oan  reside  In  the  College. 
WrUeulara  on  application  to  tlie  Principal. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(i'niferrilv  0/ l.vmion), 

YOrtK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

Department    for    Profeealonal    Training    In    Teaching. 

Hea<l  of  the  Department — MUsHavsah  Kobrrt>m>.<(,  B.A. 

ScaoLAmaira  roH  Hxooxdary  Trai>'imj. 

Sit  open  Pfeiffer  Bcholarahlpa  of  the  value  of  1&  guineaa  will  be  oflered 

In  January,  luOl    The  Scholarahlpa  will  b*  awarded  to  the  beat  Candl. 

dat«t  holiling  a  degree,  nr  equivalent.  Id  Arts  or  Science. 

Applioatinn  ahoold   be  made  not  later  than  December  ISth,   1902,  to 
Hla&  U.  RouBBT«uN,  B.A.,  BodXord  College  Training  DepartineitL 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY    OF    lX)NDON). 

The  Lent  Term  baglna  on  January  10th,  1908. 

The  College  preparea  Btudenta  for  the  Loodoo  Degreea  lb  Bcleoce  and 
Arte,  and  for  the  OxfV>rU  Honour  BxanilnationK. 

Ten  Bntrauca  Scholarablp*,  from  £40  to  £76  a  year,  tenable  for  three 
yeara,  will  be  otfered  for  competition  in  July,  1903. 
'      FW  further  particular*  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Bolloway  Collage, 
Snglefleld  Oreen,  8.O. ,  Surrey. 


iriHO'B  COLLEGE,   LONDON  (DnlYenlty  of  LoBdoB). 
Dapakrtmant  for  tralnlaf  Teaehera  for  Saooodary  Bchoola. 

Tlio  Conise,  which  ii>  lnl4'ijJtHl  to  meet  the  requirt-mentA  uf  tlio  Tfacliem' 
RegiMtratlon  Council,  U  t>olh  practical  (Including  properly  fllrected  work 
Id  a  Secondary  Sc)ioo1)and  theoretical  (prejiaring  for  the  London  Taachera' 
'  Dlploina  and  the  Ceitifleate  of  Uie  Teaclien'  Training  Syndicate). 

The  Or'tiree  occupleN  a  year,  begluning  In  October  or  January.  The  fee 
b  £30  for  the  year.  If  paid  in  advance,  or  £10  10a,  per  term  (3  temuX 

Fur  further  particulara  apply  to  the  Secritary,  Ki.io'b  Collcoi, 
Stbaud,  W.C. 

CHURCH  EDUCATION  CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL    HALL,    OXFORD. 

A  Training  College  for  Toacheni  In  (]ollegea  for  Women,  and  In  Saoondary 
,  Bchoola  for  Olrla. 

[       Stadenta   are   prepare>l    for   the    Oxford,    Oainbridge,    and    London 
Taachan'  Diplomaa.    The  work  of  the  College  la  carried  on  in  00-operatlon 
with  that  of  the  Tutora  of  the  Oxford  Univanlty  Diploma  Scheme. 
Peas  £6&  a  year  (incluaive). 

For  proipactua  and  particulara  of  Kholarahlpi,  apply  to  the  Principal, 
MUe  Hackenzie.8niith. 


RUTHIN  COUNTY  SCHOOL   FOR  OIRLS. 

WANTED  (n  January,  a  Sflnior  Form  MiRtrcKB  lo  takeHlstorj',  French 
(Couveraatiooally),  Drawing  (Ablett'i),  and,  If  powible,  Swediah 
Drill,  In  addition  to  the  uaual  Fnmi  Subjacta.  Degree  deairad,  and  train- 
ing or  experleDCa  neceaaanr.  Salary  £6S,  reildent.  Applicatloni  with 
coplaa  of  testimonlala  ahould  be  eent  on  or  before  the  0ih  of  December, 

mrd  Straat.  EDWARD  ROBERTS, 

C^ark  to  the  Govemora. 


Scholastic  Agency  for  Ladle? 


6,    Holies    Street,    Cavendish    Square, 
London,    W. 


Talacraphic  Addreaa:— "TUTORESa  LONDON.' 


I 


HffR.     S.     A.     TRUMAN,    who    has   bad    ■  Uigt^ 

experience  of  Univcr&iiy  and  E>lucAtiunaI  Agency- 
work,  will  be  happy  to  assist,  gralit,  HEAD  MI8TRS88I^^ 
PRINCIPALS  OF  SCHOOLS  and  olhers  seeking  Bxperieae^^ 
and  Trained  Dnlverelty  and  other  Qnallfled  Teaclien 

English,     Classics,     Malhematics,      Modern     Languages    "^^^-^ 
Science ;    also    Kindergarten,    Art    and    Muilc    Te 
Foreign  GoverneHes  ami  Matrons. 


M 


ASSISTANT  MISTRBSSBS  who  itre  aeekinK  Appoii) 

■should  apply  to  .Mr.  S.  A.  TKU.MAN,  who  will  give  TJjri, 
applications  and  inquiries  his  prompt  and  careful  atleittion.       j^-„ 
charge  of  any  kind  is  made  unless  an  Appointment  be  obimuerf 
through  Mr.  TRUMAN'S  instrumentality,  when  the  lerio*  an 
moderate. 


Prospectus,    References,    and    Full    Particulars 
on    Application. 

XJHIVERSITT  COLLEQE.  BRISTOL.  Sessional  Coiuw 
are  orKaniaed  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliniioary  ScientllW,  Uut 
mediate  Arta  and  lutertnedlate  Science  Kxainlnatlooi  of  the  OalWlUl 
of  London,  and  for  the  B,A.  and  B.9c.  Degree ;  alw  for  the  OuaMlo 
Ultther  Ix)cal  Bxaminatlona.  Oompoalcion  Paa  fbr  each  u(  (1»  ite" 
Coaraaa,  tU  lla.  per  aaaaloo.  Reglatiatioa  Fae  Osa  Guinea.  A  Oxim 
la  beln);  organlMd  for  the  Training  of  Beeoodlry  Teochen. 

Complete  Three  Yean  Oouraea  are  arraniced  fbr  Civil,  Mlnlni,  MeckaamL 
and  Electrical  Bnglneerlng,  and  CourMs  for  Studeota  Intending  to  taecn* 
Archlteota  and  Surveyori. 

The  (3ollege  la  the  only  Institution  in  the  Weat  of  Englaud  wbldl  pi> 
vldea  complete  Medical  and  Dental  Curricula. 

The  Work  of  the  Women  Student!,  i^  under  the  ^upervialoo  0(  •  Ulf 
Tutor. 

For  full  Information  aaa  Proapactua,  which  will  b«  forwarded  tnt  a 
application,      JAllBa  RAFTER,  Recl'trar  and  Secretary. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH   WALES  (i  Cei- 
atltueol  College  of  the  Unlvaralty  of  Waloa).    Dapartniaail^'' 
tha  Training  of  Secondary  Taachert.    Profeaaor  of  Btlncalion,  1  I 
Ghken,  B.A.I.'jnd.,  a>4Utt-<l  by  MiM  A.  N.  JOH.V)iTo.H,   M.A.,  and  ilr.  TJ 
Ki-rrcaaa,  U.A. 

Preparation  la  offered  for  the  Teachern'  Diploma  of  the  UnlvinllT  1 
Walen  and  for  the  Cambrlilge  Diploma  (TheorcUcal  and  PiactuI 
Kacilltlea  for  Practical  Training  are  provided  at  the  twoOmnty  Sclie^ 
Baogor.  A  KltiderKarten  and  Preparatory  School  has  alaobaenaatabll^ 
in  counectloii  with  and  under  Uie  control  of  the  Department.  andaC 
In  preparation  for  the  Ulgher  (JertiUcatea  of  the  National  Fnibel  1 
haa  been  arranged. 

Pull  particulara  of  the  Couraes,  Fe«a,  Sebolarahlpa,  Ac,  may  be  I 
application  to  the  Reglntrar. 

rVATCHELOR      TRAINING       COLLI 

A-'  FOR   TEACHERS, 

CA)iaaBWBi.L   Oiwva,   8.K. 

PrillCipa^-MI•a  Rioo. 
Mulrta  0/  VXAod— Mlae  Caarwrnia. 
Other  Teaoben  and  Lecturara. 
Frovldaa  a  practical    eouraa  of  profi-Mloiial    training   for 
Secondary  Schoola,  with  abundant  opiMirluuity  for  daae  teach 

DATCHBLOR  (400  puulla)  and  ether  irhoola. 
STUDE.VTS    PREPARED    FOR     THE     OAMBRIDOB 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDO.S  TEACHINQ  DIPIOH 
FItEK  STUDENTSHIP  awanled  anniiallv  to  a   Unlvaralty  1 
September  or  January,  when  the  College  ooiiraaa  beaia 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Kxamlna^ 

National  Froebel  Dnioo.     Alao 
A  PREPARATORY  DIVISIOK  preparini;  for  luter.  ArU 
Higher  Local  Biamliuition. 
Faaa  :  C16  to  ilSO  a  year  fnr  non-reaidaola. 
A  comforuble  HALL  of  RESIDBNCB.      Tarma  1 
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AS  NELSON  &  SONS'  NEWEST  REWARD   BOOKS. 


MODERN    WARFARE;    of,    How    Our    Soldiers    Fight. 

Wttb  ll*iw,  Ditgninu,  «nd  IIIiutnticHM.      Orowa  .Svo,  dulh  oitnt,  gilt  top,  [jric<-  6-. 


ory  for  Boys  by   Herbert   Hayeks.      AT    THE     POINT    OF    THE    SWORD. 

y  o£  Advonture  during  tho  War  tor  tho  Liberation  of  Peru  in  tho  Karly  Part  of  the  Nincteonth  Century. 

Illuiitnitml  Uy  R.  PAYTON  RBID,  A.R.8.A.         Croi?n  Svo,  rIU  lop,  6«. 
rbert  Hsyeus  la  «  new  writer  for  boys,  who  bids  fair  to  brranii'  u  iiopulur  no  any  writ<!r,  hb  Utaat  book,  '  At  the  Point  uf  the  3wor^,' 
orly  Bood." — Btark  and  Ifhilf, 

)  Avery.     SALE'S  SHARPSHOOTERS.     The  Historical  Records  of  a  Very  Irregular  Corps. 


•Til 


IllustiRtioni  by  KotiA  Pethkrick.     Todi  8vo,  clotli  extra,  Ss.  ti«l. 
•itoiy  I*,  ch.-irmingly  told,  and  HparkleH  with  «rh"Wl-»).>y  Immour."— /ini/y  JVeu-*, 


Two    New    Works 

F  THE  HIGHLANDS;   nr,  A  Roinancc  of  ■  RcltoUion 
«lio  Loiktil  Uii.     A  Stoiy  ur  tlio  "  40.'    By  E.  BvBBKTT. 
[llutitratod  by  W.  H.  MARiirrsoN.     Crown  Svo,  b-'velled 
cloth  p.xtxn,  »^il  top,  58. 


by    E.    Evepett-Orean. 

FALLEN    FORTUNES.     Dy   B.   Bvhibtt-Omkh.      llliMtistiul    by 

W,  H.  M.\Korr>iO!<.     Post  8to,  doth  extra,  S*.  ol. 
"  VVortljy  of  the  Author.  "—£<<uai<iomil  Timti. 


THE  CLIFFORDS.  By  Eliza  F.  Foixahd.  Illii«tmted 
BT.  Cr.jwu  HV",  bp\  ellod  bourdii,  cloth  extra,  gilt  t^ip,  M. 
K  Honiuhci)  or  thf  Uaya  of  Crotnwall.  By  E.  L.  Haver- 
iitmted  by  Rmukht  Hope.  Post  .Svo,  cloth  extra,  Sa.  Od. 
BALM.  A  Stoo'  of  Fli.wera,  Fruit,  and  Uavea.  By  K. 
'.rated  with  BUck-and-Whitu  and  OoIouflvI  Plrturmi.  Svo, 
S».  lid. 

IfARD.     .<  Now  Story  for  boyM.      By  H.   Bi.rixotoh. 
}y  R-  FAKyuHAR.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sa.  fid. 
TRAVELLERS.     A  .Stor>' for  Olrln.     By  Rav  Ci'Nm.vo- 
.rat«d.    Po.f  t  .svo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  M, 
T,  The  Light  of  His  BytM.     A  Story  for  Girls.     By  L.  E. 

niuatnled  by  Wai.txb  O.  Onime.     Poxt  Svo,  clndi 

UtRE  OF  IHOLEWOOD ;  or,  Adventureo  in  the  Caves 
ood.  A  Boys  Hlory  of  Adventure.  By  Ur.  Jack.«n. 
ly  Walter  G.  (luiKvt;.    Po«t  Svu,  cloth  extra,  2.-i. 


A   FORTUNE   FROM  THE  BKY.     By  Skklton  Kupford.     Illu«trate<l 
ijy  WAr-  !',*■. F.T.     P'j^i  ^^vo,  cloth  extru,  'Jh. 

A  LITTLE  cockney.    A  Story  for  Oirls.     By  Ulsa  Gavk.    lUnstratnl. 

Pi|..t  Svo,  eloth  extra,  Is.  Oil. 


Illustrated  by 


Ulori. 


THREE  SCOTTISH  HEROINES.     By   R.  C.   Trai.je. 
Wai.tek  li.  URiira.     Post  nvo,  eloth  extra,  U.  i'»l, 

A  HAPPY  IFAILURE.    A  .Story  for  Girls.     By  Stiici.  Oawso.m. 
I  rut^.l.     PiHt  Svo,  cloth  .xtra,  U.  Ikl. 

FIFINE  AND  HER    FRIENDS.     A  Story  for  Girls.     By  Sbeila  B. 
Hbai.ve.     Illii-jtrateil.     Pi»>t  Svo,  cloth  extra,  l.<.a<l. 

THE  CRUISE  OP  THE  "KATHERINA."    A  Story  for  Boya.    By  loiw 
A.  Hn>ots<o.v.     tllnriljat>'<l.     I'oiit  8vo,  chith  extra,  Is. 

OUR  LITTLE  PATIENTS.    By  Bukm  A.  FvrE.     lllUHtratsd.    Peat  8ro, 

cloth  i-xtra,  l.s. 


'.'    Write  for  Complete  Catalogue  of  T.  NELSON  &  SONS'  Publications.    Pott  free  on  application. 

ilson  &  Sons,  35  &  36,  Paternoster  Bow,  London, E.G.;  Parkside,  Edinburgh;  &  New  York. 


Jait  Publiahed. 

THE  NATURE  STUDY  DRAWING  CARDS. 

By    ISAAC    J.    WILLIAMS. 

Art  InttncUtr  undtr  the  Ahrthtfr  VMI  School  Board;  OolUt  SUnr, 
ami  Brvttie  MrilallUt. 

The    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION,    INSPECTORS,    and 

TEACHERS    generally,    recommend 

Drawing    from    NATURE. 

THE  NATURAL  LEAF  preMfved  and  mounted  In  llB  natural 
colour-  thu»  proviiling  at  all  seasons  <>r  ilu'  yenr  Natural  Materia 
for  lh«  Drawings*  U-soii.  Th'*  tm>'*t  Perfect,  Complete,  nnJ  Artistic 
I»i-»wir)«  Cnrdi  pru'tucetl.  flliowlny  ili--  privctical  .ipitlirutum  of  Nature 
Study  aii<l  it.'f  correlatlou  to  tlic  ordinary  stihiwl  lesnonit — rail  of 
Interest  and  charm  both  to  child  and  teacher. 

Tho  Natural  liO&f  pruacrved  la  itit  natural  colour. 

An  anmlystH  of  its  forDi. 

Ita  fomi  conventionalised  for  dcslffn. 

An  exqiiiHito  drswiug  ^ihowtng  toe  growth  and 

and  character  of  the  ploiit,  tot;et)ier  with 
A  concise  Botanical  deacrlptioo. 
Cradtuitcd  Excit1h*>m  in  Pencil,  Pen  Drawing, 

Freehand,    Geometry,    Brush    and   Colour 

Work,  Stencilling,  \c 
Ail  evcfllrnt  ntylo  ol  lt;ttcrii)t;  is  also  «bown  u[k)ii 

eaclicanl. 


/.' 


EACH  CARD 

(Sin.  by  6  In.), 
contain!- 


Ih-siKU.'i  beautifully  r«pro<luc«l  In  colour  on  best  glued  beards. 

h,  Three  Grades  :  — 

Introduotory :    Lilac  ;    Clover. 

Junior:    Wood  Sorrel;    Ivy;    Strawberry. 

Intermediate:    Rhododendron;    Oak;    Maple. 

aO  Cards  in  each  Set,  all  the  same,  to  permit  of  good, 
sound,  collective  teaching. 

Bcbool  Set  complete  (B  subjects;  160  Cards),    33/-; 
each    Subject  separately,  </-. 

Specimen  Cards  Post  Free. 

Tbe  Welsb  Edacational  PublishiQg  Co.,  Hertbyr  Tydfil. 
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m     LIVEEPOOL  GYMNASIUM, 

^^^^^U                                                              Strebt. 
^^^^^P                                           CTht  fine&t  in  the  world.) 

^^^^                         PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

^^1               For  Ladies  lu  Medical  Gymnutic  Tcachcn,  and  Sports  Mutreucs 

^^^^^                                                 Schools  and  Colleges. 

^^^^ft                           LH*ly  Dirtftpr^lKRut  M.  Maksh,  N.S.P.E. 

^^^^P                                     Qualified  Teacber*  fur  all  Branches. 

^^^^^       A   thorough   training  it  given  in   the  Briciih,    Swedish,   German,    and 

^^M           American  sysi«m&.     Tnc  cour»c  is  both  Theorrtical  and  Practical,  anO   of 

^^K^^  two  years'  duration. 

^^^^^H       SuKjeris  lakm  :— Anatomy,    Pby)>iolo|:y,     Hygiene.    Myoloffy^  MaMafce, 

^^^^^■Aml'uianoe,  Side  Nursing.  Medical  GymnaAliCb,  Treatment  of  Ihseases  and 

^^^^^^^Dc'^^rmiiies  which  can  be  cured  hy  inovemenik  unit  manipulations. 

^^^^^       Kducalional  Gymnastics,  Drilling,  Fencing,  Rowing,  SwimmioK,  and  ail 

^^1            modern  Drill*. 

^^B                Opportunity  for  Class  Teaching  it  afforded  in  the  numerous  cla*'>e»  of 

^^H           children  and  adults  visiting  the  Gymtiasium  dally.     (Over  300  Pupils.) 

^H                                                    DIPLOMAS  GRANTED. 

^^M                Hou««  of  Residence  for  Students,  1 10,  Bedford  Strc^,  S. 

^^M               For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Lapv  Director, 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHEB8. 

(Under  the  managemeut  of  a  CnmmlttM  appotaited  br  tlM  TMekan*  ObIM, 

CollcKe  of  Preceptors,  Beadmistreiaea'  Aiaoeiatlaa,  AaaoolaMoD  of 

Asslsunt-Mistresses,  and  Private  BobooU'  AaaodatiaB.) 

Addrtu—7i,  Oowaa  Branr,  LoKSOir,  W.C. 

StgUtrar—Uiu  A0NB8  0.  OOOFER. 

This  Agency  has  been  asubllabad  for  the  pnrpoae  of  matdlog  TWehm 

tu  Ond  work  without  nnneceaaary  coat.     All  leea  have  therefor*  taaai 

oalcQlated  on  the  lowest  baala  to  cover  the  working  expanaee. 

Headmlatresaee  of  Public  and  Private  Schoola,  and  nraoU  raqnMif , 
Teacnera,  or  Teaoben  seeking  appointmenu,  are  inritad  to  apply  to  thla* 

Many  Graduates  and  Trained  Teachers  fbr  Schools  and  Privata  PamlUas  • 
Visiting  Taachers  for  Music,  Art,  and  other  special  sottJecU;  PUale^ 
Teachers  of  varioua  natlonallUes ;  Kindergarten  and  otbar  Tsaehan  sr-j 
on  the  RegUtar,  and  every  endeavour  la  made  to  supply  aoltabla  eaadt^ 
date*  for  any  vseaaey. 

School  Partnerships  and  Transfers  are  arranged. 

OBIce  hours— 9.80  a.m.  to  S.9U  p.m.    Honra   for  intervlewi  an  tn^-^ 
10.8")  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. ;  Wednesdays  to  1.80  p.m.  oof- 
wluMi  Liie  olllce  is  close<l. 

■       THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAtNING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

^H                     A  aeiMentul  College  pravi.iing  m  Ydar'a  ProfeHBioMl  Tmntnn 
^^a                                                    for  Secondary  Teachara. 

^^a            An  the jKHit  of  PrincipU  hu  brconie  varaut,  owtnK  to  the  appolnliiirnt 
^^^^_^of  Mlu  PuDDett  aa  Normal  Hiitrew  in  the  New  Dav  Tralnliii;  Calloge 
^^^^Bnnder  the  I^ondon  County  CnuDcll,  Mlsn  Mauiarxt  8.  YouKa(B.A.  Ixnid.). 
^^^^■jMiatADt  Mlatraas  of  tlie  North  I»iidnij  Collriclate  School  for  GIrlit  and 
^^^^■ibniM-rlx  Resident  Lecturer  at  the  TrainiOK  College  (18lii-»7),  hai,  with 
^^^^Htte  cnneenl  of  t>ie  Oovemora  and  UtA  Minlres*  of  the  ahore  Srhoul, 
^^^^Hkindly  nodeitaken  to  act  a«  Principal  of  the  College  duhni;  the  Micliael- 
^^^^^Bbuu  Term,  pending  the  appointmeni  of  a  new  Principal. 
^^^^H     The  OottTM  Include*  prepaiatlon  for  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  Certificate 
^^^^HfTheory  and  PiaeUee),  and  for  the  Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  London 
^^^^^  univeraity.    The  sttidesu  attend  Die  Cambridge  Unlreraity  I^ectures  on 
^■^          Teaching,  In  addltinn  to  tiinee  of  the  realdent  and  Tltlllng  lecturers, 
^^a          Aniirle  opporlunlty  is  i;l<en  for  practice  In  teaching  Science,  Languages, 
^^^^H'  Mathematirs,  and  other  subjects  in  various  schools  In  Cambridge. 
^^^^H     Students  are  admitted  In  January  and  In  8ept«mber.    Pull  y^rtlcuUrs 
^^^^^^As  to  qaalincatinna  for  admiaslon,  Scholarships,  and    Bnrsarles,  may  be 
^^^^^    obtained  on  application  to  Mlw  M.  S.  Yovso,  CambrURe  Tralninn  C.llrif. 

pENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR  TEACHEI^^j 

^                   ss,  Cravbm  STittrr,  CHAaiHC  Cao«a,  W.C 
{.TtUtrafhic  Aidntt—"  Dioasicai.o*,  Lokdom.") 

Conducted  by  Miss  Louisa  Bsooch,  Ute  Registrar  of  the  Teac^^,. 
Guild,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Education    Union,    Tsas^ai' 
Training  and  Registration  Society,  &c,  and  Miu  A.  M.  Mkads. 

Mist  Brouch  and  Miss  Mfads  supply  University  Graduates,  Traisitf 
and  Certificated  Teachers  for  Public  High  Scboob  and  Privau  SrtnA 
Vuiling  Teachers  of  Special  Subjects,  Kindergarten  Millissaes,  ftc,  Biari 
ss  Knglisb  and  Foreign  Governesses  for  Private  Familiea. 

No  charge  if  made  to  employert  until  an  engagenent  is  effected. 

THE  INCORPORATED  FROEBEL   EDUCATIONAL  D-  ■ 
STITUTB.    CUirn.sn     of     Comraitlee,     Sir    W.     Mslher.    M.t ;  ■ 
TrBa.urer,    Mr.    C.    0.    MoiiteBore,    M.A.  ;    Secretary,    Mr.    Artlinr  &  H 
Symonds.  M.A.     TRAININO  COLLEGE  FOR  TKACUERS.  TALOARTl  ■ 
KUAD.WEST  KENSINGTON,  LONDON.    Principal,  Miss  B.  B.  Uwism  ^ 
lI.'saiirifltrnaKor  Kindergarten  and  School,  Miss  A.  Yellaod.     The  NIIT^^B 
.'^K.s.siuN  Kill  OPEN  OD  SEPTEMBER  ISth.    Students  are  prsiamllnrH 
111-  Kiamiiiatlou  Of  the  National  Froebel  Union,  and  for  the  Unlvsrsltf  «(^H 
i'aiubridge  Teaoben'  Kxamination.    Prospectasea  and  all  particolan  aar  H 
be  obtained  from  the  PRINCIPAL  at  the  Institnte.                                    ■ 

■  THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

■  AND  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  LOCAL 
^^^                          EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

^^^^                     /'ruijfent— H.R.H.  Tuk  I'iuk(  b  o»    Wales,   K.O. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE.  1 

Report  of  the  Work  of  th*  Departmant  of  TaohnoloC  ftir  tk      \ 
Sr.fVm  V.iOl-S,  with  uppenillces,  containing  Tables  of  Results.  iX  4      J 
Prlle  Winners  and  of  C«rtlncated  Manual  Training  Teachers  and  Qne^M      J 
pa)>ers  and  Practical  Bxerclsea  set  at  the  recent  Kxamination.                      1 

Now  Ready.                    Price  Ninepence,  Net. 

Poat  Free.  One  Shilling. 

JOHN      MURRAY.      ALBEMARLE      STREET.      W. 

^^1              Locml   Centra   Examlnatlona,    held  anuiully  In   March  and   April 
^^g          St  .ill  C<>ntn'K.     In  l/ondou  aud  a  few  Suburban  Centres,  they  an'  held  In 
^^m           NMVirnb^r  hii<]  DcccDilier,  as  well  as  March  and  April.    Entries  for  the 
^B             MarihApnl  Kiainlnatious  close  February  UUi,  IIHIS.     (See  SylUhns  A.) 
^^                School  Examinationa,  held  three  times  a  year,  vix.,  March  and  April, 
.hirio  and  .luly,  and  October  and  Novi-inber.     BntriM  for  the  March- April 
Eianilnatluns  close  January  :ttllh,  llMI!).     (He)?  Syllsbus  B.) 

Specimen  Theory  Pspen*  fet  In  the  Ixk-sI  Centre  and  School    Exam- 
Inacionsof  ISM  to  ICOI  inclutlve,  can  Iw  obulned  on  application  to  the 
Central  Office.     Price  3tl.  |icr  set,  tmr  year,  [Mint  free. 
The  Board  gives  annually  Six  Bxhibitionn,  tenable  for  two  years. 
Copies  of  Syllabuses  A  and  B,  aud  all  Information,  will  be  sent  on 
application  to— 

Jamd  Mcia,  Secrsiary,  14,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 
Telegraphic  Addroa»—"Ai«o«la,  Uiodon." 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  A  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOK  AGEE 

THE   LATEST   AMERICAN   TEXT-BOOKS. 
THE   BEST  AMERICAN   EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAU 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

Bappllea  experienced  Teachers,  with  University  distinctions  In  Clusics, 
Malbeaatioa,  English  Language  and  Literature.   Historr,    Ecouuirics, 
rrench,    Oannan,  Italian  and  Science,    to    PUBLIC  UD    PBIVATB 
■OHOOLB,as: 

0)    lUItTABT  VltTSBBSBS. 

(1)    BBSIDBBT   tBD   VIBITIBO  TKBOHBBB  for  special  aattjacta. 
(0    LECTURERS. 

(4)    EXAMmEBS.    Tha  Examlnatlont  are  eondooted  In  Pnbllc  and 
Prlvata  Schools  in  all  subjects  by  written  papers,  and  rn.i 
met  bT  Bxamlnars  of  lon<  professional  staodlng  and  excep- 
tional axparlenca. 

Applications  to   be  lusde   to  Hiss  Ohchkh,  Sec.,  48,   Mall  Chambers, 
Kensington,  W. 

CataloKues  of  Books,   Lists  of  Joumala,  Perry   Pictures,  BlaekbQB<. 
Bteuclls  on  application ;  also  Price  List  of  Surplos  Stock  at  radneed  iriA 

10,  HIGH  BOLBORN,   LONDON,  W.a 

J.    POOLE    &    CO. 

(K.STABLISHED    1854), 

104.  CHARINQ  CROSS  ROAD.  LONDON. 

SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  SClENTIFlO, 
AND  STUDENTS'  THEOLOGICAL 

Booksellers,  New  and  Second-bani 

JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

t],  Southampton  Smasr,  Bloomsburv  Squakk,  W.C. 

Ktutrar—Kvi.  f.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  (Cantab.) 

Low  commiaaiona.    LibsnU  discount. 

Headmasters  bsving   vacancies  on   their    staflt   and    Assutant-Masters 
aaeking  appuntmenu  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  RxcisritAR. 

Office  hours,  lon.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  i  p.  m.     Interviews 
(enerally  beiwaen  ibese  hours,  or  by  speoal  appointment. 

All  enquiries  as  to  Prii^s  of  Books  in  our  VERY  LABG^    ' 
STOCK  »n»wered. 

BOOKS     BOUOAtT 

'EC,    1902.] 
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Bhakaip«ara,  Jnllui  Caiar.    Kdiied  by  A.  \V.  VkKirv, 

M.A.     ■>>.  6d.  [Jvmiors  UMt/ Stniort. 

KInfiley.    Tha  Heroes.    With  Illuiiraiiom  rrom  Uteek 

Vaj.e»,  &c.     Ktlilcd  l*y  K.  A.  GAfttiNER,  M.A.     JS. 

\PrtUminMry. 
miton,  Paradlea  Lost,  Booki  V.  and  VI.    Kdiied  by 

A.  W.  Vekitv,  M..A.     3i>.  [StHwrj. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Orlclclsm.    Edited  by  A.  S.  West, 

M-.A.     3?..  \Seni0n. 

Bcott,  The  Lord  otth*  Isles.    Kdiied  by  J.  H.  Fi.ai  iiei, 

.M..\.     2s.  [PrtiitttiMary  aMd JuHton, 

The  Elements  of  English  Ortunmar.    By  A.  S.  Wsst, 

M.  A.     J^.  6.!. 
English  Or&mmar  for  Beginners.     By  A.  S.  West, 

M.A.     IS. 
Key  to  West's  Elements  or  English  Grammar  and 

English  Grammar  (or  Beginners.    Ky  .\.  .S.  West, 

M.A.     1*.  bd.  iiei. 
Oatllnes  of  the  History  of  the  English  .Language. 

Hy  T.  N.  Tf.LLiR,  M.A.     «*. 

Parraolt.     The   Fairy   Tales   or  Master   Perranlt. 

Edited  by  WALTkH  Rin-MANN,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

\PrtJiwitutry, 
About.     Le  Kol  dee   Montatfnes.     Edited  by  A.    R. 

Roi'F.s,  M..\.     JS.  \  J umiors  asut  StHlors. 

■andsau.    Mademoiselle  de  la  kigltere.    Kdited  by 
A.  R.  RopEh,  M.A.     i^  \  J uni^trs  AHii  Simors. 

Beblller.     Wllhelm   Tell.     Kdiied  by  Kakl   Bheul, 
Litl.D.,  Ph.D.     »».  6d. 
.Abridged  Edition,  by  the  »ame  Editor,     ts.  6d. 

\,JuHiars  and  Seniers, 

'  erimra,  Twenty  Stories  rrom.     K<lited  by  Waltri 

Rmm'Mann,  M.A.     3>.  yPrtlimiHary  and  Juniors. 

'  This  volume  ctmt^ns  ait  l/u  TaUi  stlecUd  /or  tkt 

Prc/imiHary  and  Junior  Exauiinationt. 


(iurmnn    Goithe's  Boyhood.  Oa<the's  Knabei^ahre (lTU-1761). 

uermuil  \„^„^ci\    and    annotated    by    W.    Wa...-jek.    Ph.D. 

{COnUntUd).  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlariied,  by  J.  W.  Cabt- 

.MEI.U   .M.A  ,  Fellow  of  Chri*l'-s  College.    »s.    [Stnierl, 

Qreek.  Xenophon.     Anabasis,  Book  II.     Edited  bv  G.  M. 

Edwards,  .M..\.     is.  6d.  [Junwra, 

Xenophon.   Anabasis,  Book  11.    Edited  by  A.  Pketor, 

.M..\.     3-..  iA.  [JuHittm, 

Thuoydldes,    Book  VII.     Edited   by   the  l.te    H.    A. 

Hoi.i>uN,  M..-V.,  LL.I).    5v  ISiHintju 

iEsohylus.      Prometheus    YInotns.      Edited   by    H. 

Rackham,  M..^.     3<.  6d.  [Junipri  ami Stnitiri. 

Homer.      Odysssy,    Book    IX.       Edited    by    G.     M. 

EuwAFDs,  .M.,\.     j5.  6d.  [Seniori, 

Hsrodotus,  Book  VIII.    Chaps.  1-W).    Edited  by  E,  S. 

Shuckburgii,  .\I..\.     as,  6d.  {Seniors, 

Hsrodotus,    Book    VIII.     Complete.      liy   the  same 

Kdltcr.     4S. 

I  nfin  Casar.     De  Bello  Qallleo,  Books  II.  and  III.     Edited 

'■"""•  by  A.  G.  I't-MiErr,  .M.A.     j^ 
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A  CHAPTER  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Sir  Olives  Lodt.k,  F.R.S. 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

INITIAL    EXPLANATOHY    STATEMENT. 

J  A  hi  at  work  on  a  hook  on  Arithmetic  and  easy  Mathe- 
~*  ttuttics  of  all  kinds,  written  from  a  very  elementary 
■^*-Jtd  practical  point  of  view,  with  the  object  of  improving 
t  he  teaching  of  these  subjects,  and  overcoming  ilie  natural 
•*a  md  wkolesotne  repulsion  which  is  felt  by  children  when 
■i/tey  are  presented  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  not  exactly 
*=*■  book  for  children,  though  I  Iwpe  that  elder  children 
^'^ill  takt  an  interest  in  it,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  con- 
^M^dered  most  conveniently  as  one  continuous  hint  to 
^^achsrs,  and  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  of  children  will 
*^ot  disdain  to  use  and  projit  by  it,  even  though  tluy  are 
.^■atlly  aware  that  all  tlu  facts  stated  in  it  were  quite 
^^jcll  known  to  tlum  before.  It  is  not  intended  to  instruct 
^  Jtem  in  subject  matter,  but  in  nuthod  of  presentation, 
*«  nd  in  this  it  often  Itappens  that  tlie  imin  lines  only  are 
«  aidicated,  a  good  deal  of  amplification  being  left  to  be 
*^one  by  the  teacher. 

The  matlumatical  ignorance  of  the  average  educated 
erson    has   always  been    complete  and  shameless,   and 
■*~i<;ently  I  have  become  so  impressed  with  tlte  unedifying 
<^  haracter  of  much  of  tlu  arithmetical  teaching  to  which 
^^rdinary  children   are  exposed  that  I   have   ceased  to 
'^^■ondcr  at   the    widespread    ignorance,   and   have   felt 
*^mpelled   to  try  to  take  some  step  towards  supplying   a 
Remedy   for   future  generations.      I   know   tluit   many 
teachers  are  earnestly  aiming  at  improvement,  but  they 
<^re  hampered  by  consideratiotu  of  orthodoxy  and  by  the 
»'equirements  of  external  examinations.     If  asked  to  for- 
mulate a  criticism  I  sliould  say  that  the  sums  are  often  too 
long  and  tedious,  the  metliods  too  remote  from  those  actually 
employed  by  mathematicians,  the  treatment  altogether  loo 
abstract,  didactic,  and  un-experimental,  and  the  subject 
matter  needlessly  dull  and  useless  and  wearisome. 

Accordingly,  in  spite  of  much  else  that  pressed  to  be 
done,  a  book  on  arithmetic  forced  itself  to  tlu  front  and 
got  itself  written  during  the  recent  long  vacation,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a  clmpter  here  and  there 
might  be  appropriate  for  separate  publication  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  following  is  one  of  them. 

OLIVEK    LODGE. 
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On  Incommensurables  and  on   Discontinuity. 

By  this  time  it  should  have  struck  pupils  with 
any  budding  aptitude  for  science,  and  for  such 
alone  is  this  particular  chapter  written,  that  it  is 
strange  and  rather  uncanny,  unexpected,  and  per- 
haps rather  disappointing,  that  magnitudes  should 
exist  which  cannot  be  expressed  exactly  by  any 
finite  configuration  of  numbers :  not  only  that  they 
should  exist,  but  that  they  should  be  common. 
Draw  two  lines  at  right  angles  from  a  common 
point,  each  an  inch  long ;  then  join  their  free 
ends,  and  measure  the  length  of  the  joining  line 
(which  is  often  called  the  hypotenuse  of  the  right- 
angled  isosceles  triangle  that  has  been  constructed) : 
that  is  one  of  the  quantities  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed numerically  in  fractions  of  an  inch,  i.e.,  in 
terms  of  the  sides.  Its  value  can  be  approximated 
to  and  expressed,  say  in  decimal  fractions  of  an 
inch,  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  we  please ;  but  the 
more  carefully  it  is  measured  the  more  figures 
after  the  decimal  point  will  make  their  appearance: 
the  decimal  is  one  that  never  stops  and  never 
recurs.  -Vn  infinite  number  of  digits  are  necessary 
for  theoretical  precision,  though  practically  six  of 
them  would  represent  more  accuracy  than  is 
attainable  by  the  most  careful  and  grown-up 
measurement.  It  is  therefore  incommensurable, 
and  can  only  be  expressed  exactly  by  another 
incommensurable  quantity,  viz.,  in  this  case  the 
square  root  of  2.  The  length  is  -Ji  times  an 
inch,  or  about  i"4i42  ....  inches.  Draw  a  square 
upon  it  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  two  square 
inches  in  area.  That  is  just  the  fact  which  (when 
proved)  enables  us  to  assert  that  any  one  of  its  sides 
is  of  length  >1tl  ;  since  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "square  root." 

It  may  be  proved  by  the  annexed  figure: — 
where  the  shaded  area  ABC  is  an  isosceles 
right-angled  triangle,  the  area  of  which  is  repeated 
several  times  in  the  figure :  four  times  inside  a 
square  drawn  on  the  hypotenuse  AB,  and  twice 
inside  a  square  drawn  on  one  of  the  sides  .\C. 
Wherefore  the  square  on  AB  is  twice  the  square 
on  AC. 

Observe,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  neces- 
sarily incommensurable  about  a  hypotenuse:  it 
is  only  incommensurable  when  the  equal  sides  are 
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given.  It  is  easy  to  draw  a  hypnatenuse  of  any 
specified  length,  say  i|  inches  long,  and  to  complete 
an  isosceles  right-angled  triangle,  but  now  it  is  the 


sides  that  will  be  incommensurable.  The  real 
incommensurability  is  not  a  length,  but  a  ratio, 
that  it  is  a  mtmher  from  which  dimensions  have 
cancelled  out.  No  length  is  incommensurable,  but 
it  may  be  inexpressible  in  terms  of  an  arbitrarily 
chosen  unit,  1.^.,  it  may  be  incommensurable  with 
the  unit  selected,  and  the  chances  are  infinity  to 
one  that  any  length  pitched  upon  at  random  will 
be  in  this  predicament.  It  will  not  be  precisely 
expressible  in  feet  or  metres,  nor  even  in  fractions 
of  them,  though  it  can  be  expressed  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  required. 

The  diagonal  of  a  square  and  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  are  not  lengths  chosen  by  hazard ;  and  the 
fact  that  each  is  incommensurable  with  its  peri- 
meter, is  a  fact  requiring  definite  proof.  But  the 
incommensurability  of  the  relation  between  a 
meter  and  a  yard  requires  no  proof. 

The  hypotenuse  of  most  right-angled  triangles 
will  be  incommensurable  with  both  the  sides,  but 
there  are  a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  one  in 
especial,  known  to  the  ancients,  viz.,  the  one  where 
the  sides  are  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  four.  If  such 
a  triangle  be  drawn,  with  the  sides  respectively 
three  inches  and  four  inches  long,  the  hypotenuse 
will  be  found  to  be  five  inches  long ;  the  more 
accurately  it  is  measured  the  nearer  it  approaches 
10  5.  It  can  indeed  be  shown  theoretically — and 
is  shown  in  Euclid  I.  47 — that  it  equals  5  exactly : 
a  surprising  and  interesting  fact. 

With  an  isosceles  right-angled  triangle,  however, 
no  such  simple  relation  holds:  the  hypotenuse  is 
\l2  one  of  the  sides,  and  this  is  incommensurable, 
for,  as  we  have  previously  suspected  and  may  now 
see,  every  root,  whether  square  or  cube  or  fourth,  or 
any  other  root  of  every  whole  number,  is  incommen- 
surable, unless  the  number  be  one  of  the  few  and 
special  series  of  squares  or  cubes  or  higher  powers. 

To  prove  this  we  have  only  to  observe  that :  — 

T/k  square  or  any  higher  power  of  a  fraction  can  never 
be  otiur  than  a  fraction,  for  you  cannot  fractionate  a 
fraction  into  a  whole. 

The  square  of  an  integer  alone  can  be  an  integer. 
Hence  no  integer  can  have  a  fraction  as  its  square 
root.'  Yet  every  integer  must  have  a  square  root 
of  some  kind,  that  is  a  quantity  which,  squared  or 

i  Aueiid  ben.    It  is  easy  to  mua  the  meiiaijig. 
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multiplied  by  itself,  will  equal  the  ^ven  number; 
but  this  quantity,  though  it  may  be  readily  ex- 
hibited geometrically  and  otherwise,  can  never  be 
exhibited  as  a  fraction,  i.e.,  it  cannot  be  expressed 
numerically  by  any  means,  either  in  vulgar  frac- 
tions or  in  decimals  or  in  duodecimals  or  in  any 
system  of  numerical  notation ;  in  other  words, 
every  root  of  every  integer  except  unity  is  incom- 
mensurable (incommensurable,  that  is,  with  unity 
or  any  other  integer),  except  of  those  few  integers 
which  are  built  up  by  repeating  some  one  and 
the  same  integer  as  a  factor ;  for  instance  the 
following  set : — 


4  = 

8  = 

9  = 
t6  = 

«S  = 

27  = 
3a  = 
36  = 
49  = 


and  so  on ; 


which  class  of  numbers  are  therefore  conspicuou^^ 
among  the  others  and  are  called  square  and  cub^^ 
numbers,  &c.  Every  root  of  every  other  numbe^ 
is  incommensurable,  and  most  roots  of  these  ar^ 
too.  Not  roots  alone  but  many  other  kinds  c^ 
natural  number  are  incommensurable  :  circumfe-,^ 
ence  of  circle  to  diameter,  natural  base  of  logarithm^r:; 
&c,,  &c. ;  everything  in  fact  not  already  based  upc^^ 
or  compounded  of  number,  like  multiples,  &c. 

Incommensurable  quantities  are  therefore  by 
the  commonest,  infinitely  more  common  in  fact, 
we  shall  find,  than  the  others  :  "  the  others  "  bei^^f 
the  whole  numbers  and  terminable  fractions 
which  attention  in  arithmetic  is  specially  direct 
which  stand  out  therefore  like  islands  in  the  mi 
of  an  incommensurable  sea ;  or,  more  accurate 
like  lines  in  the  midst  of  a  continuous  spectrum. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  f  The  meaning  c 
involves  the  difTerence  between  continuity  and  di 

continuity.     There  is  something  essentially  j'        rli 
and  discontinuous  about  number.     Numerical         « 

pression  is  more  like  a  staircase  than  a  slopi :  i 

necessarily  proceeds  by  steps  :  it  is  discontinu 

A  row  of  palings  is  discontinuous:  they  ca: 
counted,   and    might    be    labelled    each    witlm. 
appropriate   number.       Milestones    are    also 
continuous,  but  the  road  is  continuous. 


■us. 
/« 
its 
<lis- 
The  <5iv}- 
sions  on  a  clock  face  are  discontinuous  and   irt 
numl)ered,  and,  oddly  enough,  the  motion  of    fie 
hands  is  discontinuous  too  (though   it   need    not 
theoretically  have  been  so,  and  is  not  so  in  clocks 
arranged  to  drive  telescopes).     The   hands  of  aa 
ordinary   clock   proceed   by  jerks   caused  by  the 
alternate  release  of  a  pair  of  pallets  by  a  tooth 
wheel,  an  ingenious  device,  called  the  escapeoinil 
because  the  teeth  are  only  allowed  to  escape  one  at «      I 
time ;    and  so  the  wheels  revolve  and    the  Lands 
move  discontinuously,  a  little  bit  for  every  lieat  uf      j 
the  pendulum,  which  is  the  real  timekeeper.    Tin 
properties  of  a  pendulum  as  a  timekeeper  were  di*      f 
covered  by  Galileo  ;  an  escapement  01  a  primiti"      ' 
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kind,  and  a  driving  weight,  were  added  to  it  by 
Huyghens,  so  that  it  became  a  clock. 

Telegraph  posts  are  discontinuous,  but  telegraph 
wires  are  continuous.  They  are  discontinuous 
laterally  so  as  to  keep  the  electricity  from  escaping, 
but  they  are  continuous  longitudinally  so  that  it 
may  flow  along  to  a  destination. 

But,  now,  are  we  so  sure  about  even  their  longitu- 
dinal  continuity  ?     The  pebbles  of   a   beach  are 
discontinuous  plainly  enough  ;    the  sand   looks  a 
continuous  stretch  ;  but  examine  it  more  closely,  it 
consists  of   grains ;  examine  it  under   the   micro- 
scope, and  there  are  all  sorts  of  interesting  frag- 
ments to  be  found  in  it :  it  is  not  continuous  at  all. 
The  sea  looks  continuous,  and  if  you  examine  that 
under  the  microscope  it  will  look  continuous  still. 
Is  it  really  continuous  ?  or  would  it,  too,  appear 
granular   if  high  enough  magnifying  power  were 
available  ?       The    magnifying    power    necessary 
Would,   indeed,   be  impossibly    high,  but  Natural 
Philosophers  have  shown  good  reason  for  believing 
that  it,  too,  is  really  discontinuous,  that  it  consists 
of  detached  atoms,  though  they  are  terribly  small, 
and  the  interspaces  between  them  perhaps  equally 
Small,  or  even  smaller.      But  even   so,   are    they 
really   discontinuous  ?       Is  there    nothing   in   the 
Spaces  between,  or  is  there  some  really  continuous 
•iiedium  connecting  them  ? 

The  questions  are  now  becoming  hard.  Quite 
[^■ightly  so ;  a  subject  is  not  exhausted  till  the  ques- 
tions have  become  too  hard  for  present  answer. 
I  There  are  several  curious  kinds  of  subterranean 
'or  masked  continuity  possible,  which  may  be  noted 
i^Or  future  reference.  Look  at  a  map  of  the  world  ; 
the  land,  or  at  least  its  islands,  are  after  a  fashion 
<iiscontinuous,  the  ocean  is  continuous;  but  the 
Jand  is  continuous  too,  underneath,  in  a  dimension 
|*>ot  represented  on  the  map,  that  is,  if  we  attend  to 
itt»ickness  and  not  only  to  length  and  breadth. 

Human  beings  are  discontinuous  :  each  appears 
.^^omplete  and  isolated  in  our  three-dimensional 
^vorld.  If  we  could  perceive  a  fourth  dimension, 
should  we  detect  any  kind  of  continuity  among 
tHern  ? 

The  questions  have  now  become  too  hard  al- 
■together ;  we  have  left  science  and  involved  our- 
s.^lves  in  speculation.  It  is  time  to  return.  A 
r*^omentary  jump  into  the  air  is  invigorating,  but  it 
*S  unsupporting,  and  we  speedily  fall  back  to  earth. 


But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  discontinuity 
^pply  to  number?  The  natural  numbers,  i,2,3,&c., 
^re  discontinuous  enough,  but  there  are  fractions 
*^Q  fill  up  the  interstices;  how  do  we  know  that 
tlaey  are  not  really  connected  by  these  fractions, 
^nd  so  made  continuous  again  ?  Well,  that  is  just 
the  jxjint  that  deserves  explanation 

Look  at  the  divisions  on  a  foot  rule  ;  they  repre- 
sent lengths  expressed  numerically  in  terms  of  an 
Arbitrary  length  taken  as  a  unit :  they  represent, 
that  is  to  say,  fractions  of  an  inch  ;  they  are  the 
terminals  of  lengths  which  are  numerically  ex- 
pressed ;  and  between  them  lie  the  unmarked  ter- 
tninals  of  lengths  which  cannot  be  so  expressed. 
But  surely  the  subdivision  can  be  carried  further ; 


why  stop  at  sixteenths  or  thirty-seconds  ?  Why 
proceed  by  constant  halving  at  all  ?  Why  not 
divide  originally  into  tenths  and  then  into  hun- 
dredths, and  those  into  thousandths,  and  so  on  ? 
Why  not  indeed  ?  Let  it  be  done.  It  may  be 
thought  that  if  we  go  on  dividing  like  this  we  shall 
use  up  all  the  interspaces  and  have  nothing  left  but 
numerically  expressible  magnitudes.  Not  so,  that 
is  just  a  mistake  ;  the  interspaces  will  always  be 
infinitely  greater  than  the  divisions.  For  the  inter- 
spaces have  all  the  time  had  evident  breadth,  in- 
deed they  together  make  up  the  whole  rule ;  the 
divisions  do  not  make  it  up,  do  not  make  any  of  it, 
however  numerous  they  are.  For  how  wide  are 
the  divisions  ?  Those  we  make,  look  when  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope  like  broad  black 
grooves.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  make  them  look 
thus.  We  should  be  better  pleased  with  our  handi- 
work if  they  looked  like  very  fine  lines  of  unmagni- 
fiable  breadth.  They  ought  to  be  really  lines — 
length  without  breadth  ;  the  breadth  is  an  accident, 
a  clumsiness,  an  unavoidable  mechanical  defect. 
They  are  intended  to  be  mere  divisions,  subdividing 
the  length,  but  not  consuming  any  of  it.  All  the 
length  lies  between  them  ;  no  matter  how  close 
they  are  they  have  consumed  none  of  it ;  the  inter- 
spaces are  infinitely  more  extensive  than  the  bar- 
riers which  partition  them  olT  from  one  another ; 
they  are  like  a  row  of  compartments  with  infinitely 
thin  walls. 

Now  all  the  incommensurables  lie  in  the  inter- 
spaces;  the  compartments  are  full  of  them,  and 
they  are  thus  infinitely  more  numerous  than  the 
numerically  expressible  magnitudes.  Take  any 
point  of  the  scale  at  random  :  that  point  will  cer- 
tainly lie  in  an  interspace:  it  will  not  lie  on  a  divi- 
sion, for  the  chances  are  infinity  to  i   against  it. 

Let  a  stone — a  meteor — drop  from  the  sky  on  to 
the  earth.  What  are  the  chances  that  it  will  hit  a 
ship  or  a  man  ?  Very  small  indeed,  for  all  the 
ships  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  area 
of  the  whole  earth ;  still,  they  are  a  finite 
portion  of  it.  They  have  some  size,  and  so  the 
chances  are  not  infinitesimal ;  one  of  them  might 
get  struck,  though  it  is  unlikely.  But  the  divisions 
of  the  scale,  considered  as  mathematically  narrow, 
simply  could  not  get  hit  accidentally  by  a  mathe- 
matical point  descending  on  to  the  scale.  Of  course 
if  a  needle-point  is  used  it  may  hit  one,  just  as  if  a 
finger-tip  is  used  it  will  hit  several ;  but  that  is 
mere  mechanical  clumsiness  again. 

If  the  position  is  not  yet  quite  clear  and  credible, 
consider  a  region  of  the  scale  quite  close  to  one  of 
the  divisions  already  there,  and  ask  how  soon,  if  we 
go  00  subdividing,  another  division  will  come  close 
up  against  the  first,  and  so  encroach  upon  and 
obliterate  the  space  between  them.  The  answer 
is,  never.  Let  the  division  be  decimal,  for  instance, 
and  consider  any  one  division,  say  5.  As  the 
dividing  operation  proceeds,  what  is  the  division 
nearest  to  it  ? 

At  first         4     of  course. 

then  4-9 

then  4-99 

then  4*999;  and  so  on. 
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But  not  till  the  subdivision  has  been  carried  to 
infinity,  and  an  infinite  number  of  g's  supplied 
after  the  decimal  point,  will  the  space  between  be 
obliterated  and  the  division  5  be  touched.  Up  to 
that  infinite  limit  it  will  have  remained  isolated, 
standing  like  an  island  of  number  in  the  midst  of  a 
blank  of  incommensurableness.  And  the  same  will 
be  true  of  every  other  division. 

Whenever,  then,  a  numerically  specifiable  mag- 
nitude is  really  hit  upon  by  any  natural  pheno- 
menon, there  is  necessarily  a  noteworthy  circum- 
stance involved  in  the  fact,  and  it  means  something 
quite  definite  and  ultimately  ascertainable. 

The  ratio  between  the  velocity  of  light  and  the 
inverted  square  root  of  the  electric  and  magnetic 
constants  was  found  by  Clerk  Maxwell  to  be  i,  for 
instance,  and  a  new  volume  of  physics  was  by 
that  discovery  opened. 

Dalton  found  that  chemical  combination  occurred 
between  quantities  of  different  substances  specified 
by  certain  whole  or  fractional  numbers;  and  the 
atomic  theory  of  matter  sprang  into  substantial 
though  at  first  infantile  existence. 

The  atomic  weights  are  turning  out  to  be  all 
expressible  numerically  in  terms  of  some  one  funda- 
mental unit ;  and  strong  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
constitution  of  matter  thereby.  Numerical  relations 
have  been  sought  and  found  among  the  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  a  substance  ;  and  a  theory  of  atomic 
vibration  is  shadowed  forth. 

Electricity  was  found  by  Faraday  to  be  numeri- 
cally connected  with  quantity  of  matter;  and  the 
atom  of  electricity  began  its  hesitating  but  now 
brilliant  career. 

On  the  surface  of  nature  at  first  we  see  discon- 
tinuity, objects  detached  and  countable.  Then  we 
realise  the  air  and  other  things,  and  we  emphasise 
continuity  and  flowing  quantities.  Then  we  detect 
atoms  and  numerical  properties,  and  discontinuity 
once  more  makes  its  appearance.  Then  we  invent 
the  ether  and  are  impressed  with  continuity  again. 
But  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  end  ;  and  what  the 
ultimate  end  will  be,  or  whether  there  is  an  ulti- 
mate end,  are  questions,  once  more,  which  are 
getting  too  hard. 


THE   NEW    LONDON    MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION. 

By  Sir  Phu.ii'  Magnus. 

THE  first  Matriculation  Examination  of  the 
London  University  under  the  new  regula- 
tions   was    held   in    September   last.     The 
number  of  candidates  was  616,  and  of  these  348 
passed. 

The  percentage  of  passes  was  somewhat  higher 
than  the  average  percentage  of  the  last  few  years  ; 
but  this  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
candidates  were  special  candidates,  and  had  had 
the  advantage  of  selecting  some  of  the  subjects  in 
which  they  were  examined. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  examination, 
which  will  be  held  in  June  next  for  the  last  time, 
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has  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon 
condary  education  in  this  country.  The  effect' 
the  new  examination  will  be  watched,  therefore, 
with  much  interest.  Whether  the  change  will 
prove  beneficial  or  not  must  be  judged  by  results, 
but  we  cannot  deny  that  the  alterations  which  hav< 
been  made  are  radical  in  character.  The  new 
amination  is  essentially  different  from  the  old 
aim  and  purpose. 

For  many  years,  the  London  Matriculation  ] 
been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  school-leaving  exam'' 
tion,  or  minor  degree.  It  determined  the 
ctilum  of  many  secondary  schools,  particul 
girls'  schools.  As  a  leaving  examination,  it  aimed 
at  testing  the  general  work  of  the  school,  and  wa; 
supposed  to  embrace  all  those  subjects  which  wer« 
regarded  as  essential  to  any  well-arranged  school 
curriculum.  In  early  days  there  were  few,  if  any, 
options.  Latin  and  Greek  were  both  obligatory 
subjects,  although  a  choice  was  permitted  between 
French  and  German.  Gradually,  the  number  ol 
subjects  was  lessened ;  but  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that,  notwithstanding  the  changes 
which  from  time  to  time  were  adopted,  its  o 
tions  were  too  rigid  to  meet  the  requirement 
different  types  of  secondary  schools. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  new  regulations 
adopted  only  after  a  very  long  discussion,  an 
the  teeth  of  considerable  opposition.  The  divisiaa 
of  opinion  arose  mainly  from  the  divergence 
view^  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  examinatic:::; 
The  supporters  of  the  new  scheme  desired  t^ 
it  should  be  an  entrance  examination  to  the  l^BI 
versity  and  nothing  more ;  whilst  those  on  the  ot_  ^ 
side  wished  to  preserve  the  leaving-school  chara^:::; 
of  the  test.  The  two  views  could  not  be  recr:  < 
ciled,  and  it  was  certain  that  under  the  altered  ^ro 
ditions  of  the  University  the  former  would  pre'v-aj' 

The  changes  in  the  character  of  the  Matricu/a 
tion  were  rendered  necessary  as  much  by  the  a/, 
tered   conception   of   what   constitutes   seconda/jr 
education  as  by  the  introduction  of  new  FacuWes 
into  the  Universities.     Indeed,  the  widened  area  o( 
university  education  had  not  been  without  effect 
on  the   curriculum   of    secondary   schools.     The 
growth  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  had  led  to  Ihe 
addition  of  modern  sides  to  many  of  our  schools, 
and   the   claims   of    Engineering   to   be  broughi 
within   the    range    of    university    education  had 
given  rise  to  a  type  of  secondary  education  ib 
which   science,   drawing,   and    modern   languages 
were  substituted  for  the  classics.     Whilst,  there- 
fore, the  framers  of  the  new  regulations  for  the 
Matriculation  had  in  view,  primarily,  the  charactei 
and  extent  of  the  attainments  to  be  expected  from 
students  on  entering  any  one  of  the  Faculties  0' 
the  University,  they  were  bound  to  take  into  con- 
sideration    the    different    courses   of     instr 
which    are   now   given,   or   which   it    is  de^ 
should  be  given,  \n  the  secondary  schools  wheit 
the   students   receive   their    preparatory   traininfi 
For  this  reason  it  is  claimed  for  the  new  ex.im:!" 
tion  that  it  will  exercise  an  influence  which  cat) 
not  fail  to  be  felt  in  the  organisation  of  secoodaT 
education. 
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As  an  entrance  examination,   it  was  necessary 
that  the  new  Matriculation  should  certify  that  the 
student  pMDssessed  that  amount  of  knowledge  which 
would  enable  him  at  once  to  profit  by  the  Univer- 
sity course  of  instruction  in  his  special  faculty. 
Experience  had  shown  that  for  many  years,  owing 
to   the   inefficient  school  training  of  the  student, 
much  of  the  work  proper  to  the  schoolmaster  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  University  professor.      The 
professors  complained,  not  without  cause,  that  the 
students  on  entering  the  University  had  a  super- 
ficial smattering  of  several  subjects,  in  none  of 
which  was  their  knowledge  sufficiently  advanced 
to  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  University  educa- 
tion   properly    so    called.      In    framing   the   new 
scheme,  it   was  essential,  therefore,  to  lessen  the 
number  of  subjects  and  to  require  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  selected.     The  narrowing  of 
(he    range   of    subjects    and    the    raising    of    the 
standard  were  the  first  principles  to  be  aimed  at 
in  making  the  Matriculation  a  satisfactory  entrance 
examination  to  the  University.     As  now  arranged, 
il  consists  of  only  five  subjects,  of  which  English 
a.nd  mathematics  are  alone  obligatory  on  all  candi- 
<:jates.     In  each  subject,  however,  the  standard  for 
piassing  has  been  raised,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
^examination  will  be  a  better  test  of  the  students' 
^K^nowledge  and  ability. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  different  qualifica- 
■^lions  are  required  as  a  basis  of  study  in  the  several 
IK^aculties  of  the  University.     It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be   a   wide  choice  of 
^optional    subjects,   so   that    the   candidate   might 
^select  those  of  most  use  for  his  subsequent  Uni- 
"x^ersity  course.     A  matter  of  primary  imjxirtance 
"^which    the    Senate    had    to   determine   was    the 
«:haracter  of  the  obligatory  part  of  the  examina- 
*:ion.    The  questions  to  be  settled  involved  the  con- 
^deration  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge 
"Which  it  is  essential  that  all  students  should  bring 
"With  them  to  the  University,  and  also  the  subjects 
of  instruction  which  are  commonly  taught  in   all 
secondary  schools.     The  two  questions  were  really 
tie  same.     In  every  Faculty  of  the  University  a 
loiowledge  and  command  of  the  English  language 
*Dd  some  acquaintance  with  mathematics  are  abso- 
lutely essential ;    and   in   every  secondary  school 
these  subjects,  in  addition  to  one  foreign  language, 
Ancient  or  modern,  are  generally  taught.     Indeed, 
whilst    reading,   writing,    and   reckoning   are   the 
<^ommon  subjects  of  instruction  in  all  schools,  the 
<listinctive  attribute  of  secondary  education  is  the 
^ditional  instruction  in  some  language  other  than 
the    mother   tongue.      When   everything   is   con- 
ydered,  it   will    be   found  that  the  teaching  of  a 
foreign    language   really    distinguishes    secondary 
from  strictly  elementary  education. 

The  question  whether  any  knowledge  of  experi- 
mental science  should  also  be  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  student's  equipment  for  University 
instruction  was  fully  and  carefully  discussed  ;  and, 
whilst  the  opinion  was  generally  held  that  the 
teaching  of  science  is  as  necessary  in  all  schools  as 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  it  was  felt  that  the 
results  of  such  teaching,  in  its  elementary  stages. 


could  not  be  fairly  tested  by  examination,  and  that 
the  practical  experimental  training  which  alone  is 
of  any  educational  value  might  even  be  discouraged 
by  the  attempt  to  fix  its  scope  and  character  by  an 
examination  syllabus.  For  these  reasons  mainly, 
it  was  decided  that  science  should  not  be  included 
among  the  obligatory  subjects  of  the  University 
entrance  examination.  This  omission  marks  the 
difference  between  the  Matriculation  considered  as 
a  terminus  a  quo  and  a  terminus  ad  quern.  For  I  take 
it  that  no  leaving-school  examination  would  be 
considered  satisfactory  unless  it  afforded  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  pupil  had  received,  during  some 
part  of  his  school  course,  instruction  in  the  methods 
and  principles  of  science.  The  results  of  the 
teaching  might  not  be  tested  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  examination,  but  the  certificate  should 
indicate  that  the  pupil  had  undergone  some  kind  of 
training  in  nature-study  or  experimental  physics. 

Another  step  in  advance,  which  the  Senate 
believe  they  have  taken  in  framing  the  regulations 
for  their  new  Matriculation,  is  the  discouragement 
of  special  preparation,  and  particularly  of  that  con- 
centrated system  of  study  known  as  "  cram."  It 
is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  majority  of  candi- 
dates for  matriculation  were  prepared  either  by 
private  tutors  or  in  special  classes  at  school.  A 
year's  preparatory  work  was  in  most  cases  neces- 
sary, and  the  boy  was  either  taken  from  school  for 
private  preparation,  or  he  was  removed  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  study  and  transferred  to  a 
separate  class  for  the  study  of  certain  special  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  repetition  of  parts  of  other 
subjects  which  he  had  previously  learnt  in  a  junior 
form.  In  this  way  the  old  examination  seriously 
interfered  with  school  work.  The  necessity  of 
such  special  preparation  is  almost  entirely  avoided 
by  the  new  regulations.  All  set  books  are  abolished, 
and  the  examination  aims  at  testing  what  the  pupil 
can  do  rather  than  what  he  can  remember.  He  is 
required  to  show  a  command  of  the  English 
language,  the  ability  to  write  it  and  to  understand 
it,  and  to  explain  in  the  tersest  form  the  meaning 
of  what  others  have  written.  He  is  required  to 
show  that  he  can  reckon  and  use  mathematics  as 
an  instrument  for  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 
Further,  he  must  be  able  to  read  some  foreign 
language,  and  must  have  acquired  some  practice 
in  writing  it.  As  indicating  the  trend  of  his  future 
work,  he  must  possess  a  serviceable  knowlege  of 
Latin,  or  of  some  branch  of  science.  The  examina- 
tion ought  to  be  passed  with  ease  by  any  pupil 
who  has  received  a  sound  secondary  education  in 
any  one  of  the  different  types  of  schools  which  are 
gradually  being  differentiated  from  one  another. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  the  examination  is  equally 
adapted  to  the  curriculum  of  the  classical,  the 
semi-classical,  and  the  non-classical  school ;  that  it 
is  open  to  pupils  from  commercial  schools,  where 
modern  languages  form  the  chief  feature  of  the 
instruction,  and  that  it  meets  the  requirements  of 
pupils  who  have  been  educated  in  technical  or 
science  schools.  On  the  gates  of  the  University 
are  inscribed :  "  Arts,"  "  Science,"  "  Theology," 
"  Music,"  "  Engineering,"  "  Medicine,"  "  Law," 
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and  "  Economics  "  ;  and  no  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
enced in  selecting  from  the  optional  subjects  for 
matriculation  those  which  will  most  readily  admit 
the  student  through  any  one  of  them. 

It  is  hoped  that,  after  a  time,  the  London  col- 
leges will  require  a  candidate  to  have  passed  the 
Matriculation,  or  some  equivalent  test,  before  ad- 
mitting him  as  a  regular  student.  Only  so  can  the 
standard  of  University  education  in  this  country 
be  raised  to  that  of  Germany.  Since  its  founda- 
tion, the  Central  Technical  College  has  imposed  an 
entrance  examination  of  a  similar  standard  to  the 
London  Matriculation,  and  the  difficulty  of  gaining 
admission  has  largely  contributed  to  the  success 
which  the  College  has  achieved.  A  similar  plan, 
with  like  results,  was  previously  adopted  at  tlie 
Finsbury  Technical  College,  where,  however,  the 
conditions  for  entrance  were  less  severe. 

By  insisting  upon  students  passing  the  Matricu- 
lation before  entering  any  one  of  the  Colleges  of 
the  University,  the  competition  between  university 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  lower  the  standard  of  university  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  will  be  avoided,  and  schools 
will  not  be  tempted  to  keep  their  pupils  beyond 
the  age  at  which  they  ought  to  enter  upon  their 
University  course. 

In  order  that  the  position  of  the  new  Matricula- 
tion may  be  better  understood,  it  is  well  to  contrast 
it  with  the  requirements  of  a  school-leaving  ex- 
amination, such  as  the  University  of  London, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  uni- 
versities, may  before  long  institute.  A  school- 
leaving  certificate  should  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  holder  of  it  has  received  a  sound  and  complete 
education  in  some  one  type  of  secondary  school, 
under  approved  teachers  and  by  approved  methods 
of  instruction.  The  certificate  should  be  awarded 
to  those  persons  only  who  had  been  educated  in 
certified  schools.  It  should  indicate  that  the  school 
had  been  examined  as  well  as  the  pupil,  and  that 
both  had  passed  the  qualifying  tests.  The  exami- 
nation not  only  should  cover  the  acquired  know- 
ledge of  the  pupil  at  the  time  when  the  examina- 
tion was  held,  but  should  extend  to  his  previous 
training  and  to  the  methods  by  which  he  had  been 
instructed.  It  is  evident  that  such  examinations 
can  only  be  held  in  connection  wiih  a  system  of 
school  inspection,  and  should  follow  very  closely 
the  school  work. 

The  question  of  school-leaving  examinations  is 
now  under  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  referred  to  it  here  with  the 
view  only  of  showing  how  essentially  different 
such  an  examination  should  be  from  the  matricula- 
tion or  entrance  examination  to  a  university.  It 
was  the  confusion  of  the  two  ideas,  bound  up  as 
they  were  in  the  old  matriculation  scheme,  that 
led  to  the  long  and  heated  discussion  on  the  new 
regulations.  The  way  is  now  clear,  however,  for 
the  investigation  of  the  most  suitable  conditions  for 
a  leaving  examination  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
question  that  could  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  of  greater  importance  in  connection  with  the 
organisation  of  secondary  education  in  this  country. 


THE   PAUCITY  OF   READABLE   BOOKS. 

By  CusTOS.  ^M 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  leaching  the  art  of  reading 
arisen  frum  the  comparative  paucity  of  readable  books  for  young 
people.  Text-books  are  not  readable,  and  in  fact  lend  to  spoil 
reading ;  and  the  majoriiy  of  books  are  written  for  grown-up 
people  having  considerable  experience  of  the  world.  The 
mistake  is  too  commonly  made  of  expecting  children  to  master 
"classics."  On  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  fear  allorwiog 
advanced  books  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  children  ;  they  arc  the 
first  to  despise  the  namby-pamby  stuff  that  is  too  frequently 
offered  to  them.  A  new  literature  must  be  created  if  education 
is  to  be  put  on  a  sound  basis  ;  something  beyond  mere  word- 
piinting  is  required.  Books  are  wanted  written  in  a  bright, 
attractive  and  simple  style,  full  uf  accuiate  information,  which 
would  carry  us  over  the  world  and  give  clear  pictures  of  all  that 
is  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  of  the  character  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  books  are  wanted  which,  in  like  manner,  would 
carry  us  back  in  time  and  sketch  the  history  of  the  peoples  of  3 
the  earth.— Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  F. R.S.,  in  his  PresideoliilC 
Address  to  the  Educational  Science  Section  of  the  British  Asio--^ 
cialion,  1902. 

MANY  reasons  are  advanced  to  account  fo*:; 
the  perverted  taste  of  the  younger  generals 
tion  in   the  matter  of  reading.      We  '""  m-z 
imagine  that  Professor  Armstrong  himself  v/ouW  j 
maintain    that   one   of  the   most   powerful   is  th^ 
absence   of   all   attempt    to    cultivate    a   ration.^r: 
curiosity  in  children.     But  in   the  passage  und-^P; 
discussion,    assuiuing    that    young    people    wa_«e 
to  read  because  they  are  desirous  of  learning  aboczia 
the  world,  he   makes  the  startling  assertion  tb 
few  "  readable  books  "  are  to  be  procured.     The 
is  nothing  to  satisfy  the  appetite  if  it  is  strong 
to  stimulate  it  if  it  is  weak.    By  "readable  book 
Professor   Armstrong  does   not  mean    those  tl 
are  clearly  intended  for  recreative  reading.     Tl 
fiction    of    all    kinds,   even    historical    fiction, 
excluded,  and  so  are  poetry,  romance,  and  w<^^— ri 
of  the  imagination  generally.     Such  books  suc= — el 
exist  in  large  numbers,  of  all  grades  and  to  y     Jui 
all  tastes.    He  means  books  which,  in  a  lofty  s&r  3is« 
of  the  words,  will   convey  information,  or,  a^^  it 
had  better  be  put,  will  satisfy  what  ought  to  t^<  a 
natural  and  at  the  same  time  a  trained  curiosity  a.  ^tu 
knowledge.     Text-books  are  for  study  of  a  for  :mti»I 
kind,  and  however  good  they  are  they  cannoC    be 
"  readable  "  books.     Nor  will  young  people  on      <Ae 
average  appreciate  the  classics.     Except  in  *"•«« 
cases,  they  will  not  enjoy  the  "  Decline  and  Fa". ' 
or    even    the    "  Short    History   of    the    Engfci 
People,"  for,  charming   as   the   one   may  be   anJ 
imposing  as  the  other,  the  historians  have  before 
their  eyes  the  adult  and  not  the  enquiring  child. 
The  range  of  selection  is   further  limited  by  llie 
exclusion  of  "  namby-pamby  "  books.     It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  child  reader  has  acquired  lli« 
mechanical  art  of  reading  and  that  be  is  used  to 
reading  alone.     He  is  able  to  understand  common 
plain  English,  and  to  him  books  of  a  very  eleinen' 
tary  kind  meant  for  "  Little  Arthur  "  are  namby- 
paniby,  although  to  a  younger  child  the  caressing' 
language  employed   is  not  unnatural.     Professor 
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Armstrong  seems  to  desire,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
modern  "  cabinet  of  universal  knowledge  "  written 
for  yoimg  people,  but  not  written  down  to  them  ; 
but  no  doubt  he  would  be  the  first  to  object  to  the 
forbidding  appearance  of  anything  like  a  formal 
series. 

Is  there  really  a  paucity  of  readable  books  as 
so  defined  ?  In  the  region  of  geography  and  his- 
tory, to  which  for  conciseness'  sake  this  article  is 
limited,  there  is.  Natural  history  books  may  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  the  boy  who  desires  in- 
formation on  animal  life  can  pick  and  choose. 
But  if  he  wishes  to  read  human  history,  to  know 
about  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth,  the 
countries  they  live  in  and  their  past,  his  choice  is 
much  restricted. 

Publishers  will  allege  that  if  the  supply  of  such 
books  is  small  so  is  the  demand.     The  two  main 
classes  of  books  for  children  and  young  people  are 
gift-books  and  school  books.     The  former  by  their 
very  nature  are  intended,  as  a  rule,  to  occupy  the 
less  serious  hours  of  their  readers,  or  to  describe 
and  assist  the  peculiar  pursuits  and   interests  of 
childhood  ;  and  among  the  interests  of  childhood 
•a  thirst  for  information  about  the  rest  of  the  world 
is   hardly  prominent  at  the  present  time.     Small 
Awonder,  then,  that  publishing  houses  do  not  issue 
the  "  new   literature "   that   Professor  .\rmstrong 
•desires,    at   any   rate    in    the  form  of  gift-books. 
* '  Readable  books,"  in   his  sense,  must  be  sought 
Visually  among  school   books,  or  at  least  among 
l30oks   meant    for   school    use,  or   if  not,   among 
tjooks  not  originally  designed  for  children  but  suit- 
able   in    matter  and    language   for   their   reading. 
T>Jow  the  most  profitable  customers  of  the  pub- 
lishers   in   the   "line"  of  school   books   are   un- 
doubtedly   the    elementary    schools,   and   it   may 
lairly    be    said     that    the    requirements    of    the 
elementary  scliool    have   determined  and  do  still 
•determine  the   character  of  the  books  which  are 
Avritten   to  be  read  by   children  in  schools.     Up 
to  a  recent  date  few,   if  any,  reading  books  were 
issued  for   elementary  schools  except  "  readers." 
The  "  reader  "  is  not  necessarily  a  book  to  read, 
-a   readable  book.      It  is   a  text-book  in    the  art 
of  reading  as  a  mechanical  exercise,      "  Readers  " 
.are  intended  for  class  use  and  for  reading  aloud. 
They  are  neatly  paragraphed  into  numbered  sec- 
tions, and  they  contain  prose  and  poetry,  stories, 
scraps    of    natural    history,    and    even    homilies. 
However    brightly    they    are    written,    however 
accurate  and  lull   they  are,  they  are  still  manuals 
for  reading  and  not  readable  books  in  Professor 
Armstrong's    *nse.      Some  of    them,   and    espe- 
cially the  most  advanced,  contain  single  passages, 
whether  extracts  or  original   composiiions,  which 
alone,  and  so  far  as  they  go,  would  fulfil  Professor 
Armstrong's   requirements.      But  these   "  general 
readers,"  or  "  literary  readers,"  as  they  are  profes- 
sionally termed,  are  of  set  purpose  scrappy,  and 
variety  of  subject  is  deliberately  adopted  in  order 
to  obtain  variety  in  vocabulary  and  expression. 

Besides  the  general  reading-book  there  is  an- 
other type  which  in  title  and  pretensions  would 
seem   to  be  just    the  book    Professor  .'\rmstrong 


desires  to  see.  They  are  geographical  readers, 
purporting  to  describe  for  children  the  countries 
of  the  globe,  and  historical  readers,  which  set  out 
for  children  the  history  of  their  own  country. 
Unfortunately,  up  to  a  recent  date  these  books 
had  to  serve  a  double  purpose.  Their  main  aim 
was  to  supply  reading  material  for  learners,  and  to 
attain  their  object  they  had  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
books  the  class  had  last  read.  They  were  also 
intended  to  convey  information,  for  it  was  sup- 
posed that  in  schools  where  no  geography  or  his- 
tory was  taught  among  the  ordinary  lessons  the 
scholars  would  pick  up  something  from  their  read- 
ing-books. But  it  is  extremely  hard,  when  you 
are  reading  a  book,  which  in  style  and  language 
is  just  beyond  your  powers,  to  master  at  once  the 
new  vocabulary  and  the  subject  matter.  As  the 
methods  of  the  elementary -school  teacher  were 
then  governed  mainly  by  regard  for  the  annual 
examination,  and  as  the  inspector  did  not  examine 
in  the  contents  of  the  geographical  reader,  the 
secondary  purpose  of  the  book,  to  give  information, 
was  very  seldom  realised.  Further,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  readers  were  so  badly  written  that  they 
failed  also  in  the  primary  aim.  They  were  modelled 
on  text-books,  and  therefore  full  of  facts,  names 
and  figures,  and  some  of  them  were  no  more  suited 
for  reading  aloud  than  the  lists  of  the  Dukes  of 
Edom. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  annual  exami- 
nation is  abolished,  and  the  kind  of  reading-book 
that  should  be  read  is  no  longer  prescribed  by  the 
elementary-school  code.  To  meet  the  new  demand 
books  are  now  being  issued  of  a  far  superior  type 
to  their  predecessors.  They  are  intended  not  to 
provide  material  for  reading-lessons  in  the  lower 
sense,  but  to  be  read  and  relished  by  children  who 
are  no  longer  struggling  with  long  words.  Many 
of  these  are  of  a  literary  character  and  rightly  so  ; 
sometimes  complete  or  abridged  editions  of  repu- 
table works  of  fiction  or  collections  of  poems,  and 
occasionally  extracts  from  a  variety  of  literary 
sources.  They  are  not  the  books  which  Prof. 
Armstrong  wants,  but  the  success  of  such  series 
will  serve  to  show  that  one  can  procure  many 
books  to  read  besides  reading-books.  Not  only, 
however,  in  literature  but  also  in  descriptive  geo- 
graphy, history  and  natural  science  are  books 
gradually  being  published  which  are  readable. 
They  are  no  longer  adapted  to  a  specific  course  of 
geography  set  out  for  children  of  a  defined  age  in 
a  schedule  of  the  Code.  Many  of  them  have  now 
a  unity  of  subject  which  lifts  them  out  of  the 
ruck  of  manuals.  They  are  not  disfigured  by 
evenly  trimmed  paragraphs,  summaries,  spellings 
and  dictation  exercises.  They  are  even  casting 
off  the  form  of  the  "  reader,"  though  published  for 
use  in  schools ;  and  in  time  one  may  hope  that  in 
the  mind  of  the  schoolboy,  both  at  school  and  at 
home,  reading  may  finally  be  dissociated  from  the 
idea  of  drudging  through  a  reading-book  of  the  old 
pattern. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  appear 
to  the  writer  most  nearly  to  correspond  to  Prof. 
Armstrong's  requirements. 
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A.      "  Readers  "  whhh  are  avowedly  school  books. 

s.  d. 
"  This  World  of  Ours."  H.  O.  Arnold  Forster.  Cassell  2  6 
"The  Citizen  Reader."  „  „        i    6 

"  The  Laws  of  Everyday  Life."       „  „        i    6 

"Things  New  and  Old"  (the  more  advanced  volumes). 

H.  O.  Arnold  Forsler Cassell,  is.  6d.     I     8 

"Round  the  Empire."    G.  R.  Parkin.  ...     Cassell     I     6 

"  First  Lessons  in  English  Government."    C.  H.  Wyatt. 

Nelson     i    6 
"Outlines  of  English  History."    Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner. 

Longmans 
A  leiiuKly  and  simple  exposition  of  English  history :  not  >i  text-book. 
"The  Sovereign  Reader."    G.  A.  Henty.     ...     Blackie     I    6 

Scenes  from  the  life  and  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
"King  Edward's  Realm."    Rev.  C.  S.  Dawe.  Not 

Educational  Supply  Association      given. 

"The  World  and  its  People." Nelson    i     3 

A  series  of  readers  on  the  continents :  well  written. 

"  Britain  beyond  the  Seas."        Chambers     i    6 

"  Geography  of  Greater  Britain."  Blackie    1    6 

"  New  Geography  Reader :  the  Continents."    Macmillan    i    6 
These  are  not  enlarged  text-books. 

B.  Books  published  for  school  use,  but  not  atTcmged,  printed 

and  bound  like  the  ordinary  "  reader." 

s.  d. 

"TheStory  of  the  North  Country."    Arnold    i  6 

One  of  a  series  describing  local  history  and  geography :  all  very  well  done. 

"The  Australian  Commonwealth."      Arnold    I  o 

"Africa  as  seen  by  its  Explorers."   E.J.Webb.  Arnold    2  o 
"History    of   London."    Sir   W.    Besant.    Longmans 

IS.  9d.  or    2  6 
"A  Short  Geography  of  the  British  Islands."    J.  R. 

Green  and  A.  S.  Green Macmillan    3  6 

C.  Books  not  intended  for  school  use  primarily  but  likely  to 

interest  children. 

s.  d. 

"The    Voyage    of    the    Sunbeam."      Lady    Brassey. 

Longmans,  2s.  or    3    o 

"A  Run  round  the  Empire."    Dr.  Alex.  Hill. 

Swan  Sonnenschein    3    6 

"The  Great  Lone  Land."    Sir  Wm.  Butler. 

Sampson  Low    2    6 

"The  Wild  North  Land."    Sir  Wro.  Butler. 

Sampson  Low    2    6 

"Heroes  of  the  Polar  World."    Hartwig.     Longmans    3    o 

"  Hudson  Bay."    R.  M.  Ballantyne.    Nelson,  6d.,  is.  or    2    6 

"Friends  of  the  Olden  Time."    Alice  Gardner.    Arnold    2    6 

"Rome   the   Middle  of  the   World."    Alice  Gardner. 

Arnold    2    6 

These  two  are  written  down  a  little ;  they  give  the  main  points  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history. 

Besides  the  books  in  the  meagre  list  above  there 
are  of  course  numerous  books  of  adventure  and 
of  travel  and  numerous  biographies  which  inci- 
dentally describe  the  globe  and  its  history.  But 
such  books  are  not  the  bright,  attractive  yet 
straightforward  and  business-like  books  that  Prof. 
Armstrong  seems  to  desire. 


The  Wonhiprul  Company  of  Drapers  baa  contributed  the  sum  of 
j£ioo  towards  the  Commercial  Education  Expenses  Fund  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  promotion  of  its  work  in  Higher  Com- 
mercial Education. 


THE    MARKING    OF    EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. 

By  G.  H.  Bryan,  ScD.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  Collie  of  North 
Wales. 

WHERE  an  examination  is  held  in  one  subject 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  setting  papers 
and  framing  a  scale  of  marks  that  will  give 
an  equitable  pass  list  or  order  of  merit.  All  thiat 
is  necessary  in  setting  the  paper  is  to  see  that  there 
are  sufficient  easy  questions  to  discriminate  between 
the  weak  candidates,  and  that  the  harder  questions 
are  of  a  sufficiently  advanced  standard  to  prevent 
the  better  class  of  candidate  from  neglecting  his 
higher  work.  In  framing  a  scale  of  marks,  the 
marks  assigned  to  each  question  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  proportional  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  question,  and  no  attempt  must  be  made  to 
influence  the  average  marks,  either  by  deducting 
marks  heavily  for  trivial  mistakes  or  by  dealing 
leniently  with  serious  ones. 

When,  however,  candidates  are  examined  in 
diffisrent  departments,  and  the  examiner  is  required 
to  furnish  numerical  msuks  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
of  comparison,  a  difficulty  is  at  once  introduced. 
It  is  the  usual  rule  in  examining  boards  that  no 
mark  shall  exceed  a  maximum  of  100,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  the  marks  of 
examiners  in  different  subjects  vary  considerably 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  distributed  over  the 
scale  from  o  to  100.  The  result  is  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  serious  injustice  is  done  in  unduly  favouring* 
candidates  who  take  up  one  subject  and  penalising 
those  who  take  up  another  subject,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  examiners  are  apt  to  be  influenced  by 
the  pressure,  moral  or  otherwise,  that  is  brought 
to  bear  on  them  to  obtain  a  distribution  of  marks 
agreeing  fairly  closely  with  those  of  examiners  in 
other  departments.  The  examiner's  object  is  not 
so  much  to  set  questions  that  will  cover  the  whole 
range  of  the  syllabus  and  to  assess  answers  pro- 
portionately to  their  value  as  to  make,  say,  about 
half  the  candidates  obtain  over  fifty  per  cent, 
marks  without  marking  anyone  higher  than  100, 
and  a  list  drawn  up  with  this  object  soon  ceases 
to  represent  a  true  order  of  merit. 

The  only  way  of  dealing  satisfactorily  with 
examination  marks  in  different  subjects  is  for  each 
examiner  to  set  questions  and  assign  marks  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  a  first  list  of  marks  without 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  marks  in  other  sub- 
jects. When  this  first  list  has  been  drawn  up,  the 
marks  should  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  bonus 
or  discount  calculated  on  the  total  marks  of  each 
candidate,  and  by  this  means  the  marks  in  dif- 
ferent departments  should  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  each  other,  and  the  effects  due  to  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  examiners  eliminated. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  an  efficient 
method  of  reducing  scales  of  marks  to  a  common 
standard.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner,  having 
drawn  up  his  first  list  of  marks,  plots  on  squarea 
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it  the  percentages  of  candidates  who  obtain 
/e  and  below  10,  20,  30,  ...  90  per.  cent. 
ks.  The  dotted  line  in  Fig.  i  shows  the  curve 
lined  on  the  supposition  of  the  following  distri- 
jtion  : — 
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Fig.  1. 


-et  it  be  supposed  that  the  thick  line  represents 
curve  previously  agreed  on  and  determined 
1  a  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  previous 
minations  as  representing  a  desirable  distribu- 
Then  it  will  be  seen,  by  drawing  longi- 
nal  lines,  that  whereas  in  the  actual  examination 
►er  cent,  of  the  candidates  obtain  marks  from  o 
o,  in  the  desired  distribution  this  percentage  of 
iidates  should  obtain  marks  from  o  to  13  ;  and 


Tore  3  represents  the  bonus  to  be  added  to  a 
k  of  10.  Similarly,  the  bonuses  to  be  added 
3,  30,  .  .  90  marks  are  3,  6,  6,  5,  6,  6,  6,  10. 
be   examiner   next   pldts   these  bonuses  in   a 

R    diagram   obtaining   the   dotted   curve    of 
Instead  of  following  rigorously  the  zig- 
I  of  this  curve  he  would,  however,  naturally 


adopt  the  expedient  in  the  case  considered  of  giv- 
ing a  bonus  of  one- fifth  on  marks  below  30,  and  a 
bonus  of  6  marks  on  all  marks  above  30  ;  and  his 
bonus  curve  would  be  represented  by  the  thick 
line  in  Fig.  1. 

An  opportunity  occurs  for  the  examiner  to  use 
his  judgment  in  the  final  selection  of  a  suitable 
bonus  curve  for  actual  adoption  after  the  dotted 
curve  has  been  obtained  by  the  method  indicated 
above.  In  this  the  examiner  will  be  guided  by  his 
general  impression  of  the  candidates'  work,  having 
due  regard  to  any  difficulties  in  the  papers  set,  of 
the  existence  of  which  as  real  difficulties  he  may 
have  first  become  aware  m  reading  the  candidates' 
work.  There  are  many  circumstances  which  might 
lead  the  examiner  finally  to  adopt  a  bonus  curve 
differing  considerably  from  that  determined  by  the 
construction,  with  the  object  of  intentionally  re- 
taining a  divergence  between  the  marks  in  his 
subject  and  those  of  examiners  in  other  subjects. 

An  essential  feature  of  any  system  of  bonuses  is 
that  the  marks  gained  by  a  candidate  on  any  par- 
ticular question  will  depend  on  what  other  work  he 
has  done.  In  reality  this  may  prove  of  great 
advantage.  An  easy  question  is  of  considerable 
value  in  discriminating  between  the  weaker  candi- 
dates in  an  examination,  whereas  its  value  is  not 
very  great  when  answered  by  a  candidate  who  can 
gain  high  marks  on  much  more  difficult  questions. 
The  plan  sometimes  adopted  of  assigning  nearly 
equal  marks  for  questions  differing  greatly  in  diffi- 
culty has  the  advantage  of  separating  the  weaker 
candidates  on  the  easy  work,  but  it  penalises  the 
really  good  student  who  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  parts  of  a  paper  which 
give  proper  scope  for  his  abilities. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  of  bringing 
examination  marks  in  different  departments  into 
harmony  without  disturbing  the  maximum  mark 
by  giving  a  high  proportion  of  the  marks  for 
easy  questions  if  the  marks  run  low,  and  con- 
centrating the  marks  on  the  harder  questions  if 
they  run  high.  Apart,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  marks  so  awarded  no  longer  represent  a  true 
assessment  of  the  candidates'  relative  merits  ac- 
cording to  the  best  judgment  of  the  examiner, 
there  is  the  more  serious  objection  that  the  more 
nearly  different  questions  are  equal  in  standard 
the  more  unequally  must  they  be  marked  in  order 
to  affect  the  general  result  in  the  way  desired. 

The  method  of  the  present  paper  is  put  forward 
as  a  suggestion.  I  have  tried  the  effect  which  its 
adoption  would  have  on  the  marks  of  candidates 
in  several  examinations,  and  the  results  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  It  does,  however,  appear  to 
me  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  conducting 
examinations  might  advantageously  be  made  the 
subject  of  more  systematic  study  than  it  has  hither- 
to received. 

The  method  of  plotting  examination  results  by 
means  of  curves  is  not  new.  It  has  to  my  know- 
ledge been  frequently  used  by  examining  boards 
in  order  to  test  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of 
an  examination  paper  to  the  candidates  answer- 
ing   it.    Such    curves    have    also   been   used  in 
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fixing  pass  standards,  and  the  limits  of  marks 
corresponding  to  first,  second,  and  third  classes, 
where  these  limits  have  been  left  to  the  discretion 
of  examiners.  But  the  use  of  curves  for  reducing 
marks  in  different  subjects  to  a  common  standard 
is  practically  unknown  to  examiners,  and  the 
object  of  this  article  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
matter  with  especial  reference  to  scholarship  and 
certificate  examinations. 

I 

^H  A     YEAR  ago  the  Oxford  Delegacy  for  Local 

^B        £\^     Examinations  separated  History  from  Geo- 
^^f  graphy,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  a  special 

^^  period  of  European  History  as  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives in  the  former  subject.  The  new  alternative 
has  not  been  very  widely  adopted.  Doubtless  the 
novelty  of  the  subject  accounts  for  its  apparent 
lack  of  popularity  :  teachers  may  well  have  wanted 
to  see  what  the  standard  and  style  of  the  actual 
papers  were  like  before  embarking  on  the  venture. 
Now  the  papers  set  before  Senior  and  Junior  candi- 
dates in  the  recent  examination  are  most  en- 
couraging, if  they  are  to  be  accepted  as  types  of 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  future.  The  questions 
were  strictly  confined  to  outlines  and  essentials, 
and  could  present  no  difficulty  to  any  candidate 
who  had  been  kept  to  the  highroads  of  history. 
They  closely  corresponded  to  the  questions  selected 
for  the  test-papers  on  the  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  June  number  of  The  School  World  ;  and, 
altogether,  they  are  such  as  to  attract  rather  than 
frighten  teachers  or  private  students  who  agree 
with  Prof.  Hearnshaw  that  "  the  history  of  these 
islands  has  been  too  long  studied  in  isolation."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sensible  character  of  the 
first  papers  in  European  History  will  be  maintained, 
and  that  there  will  be  an  increasing  number  of 
candidates  in  the  subject.  And  this,  though  there 
is  at  present  one  serious  disadvantage  in  European 
History  as  compared  with  English  History,  and,  in 
some  degree,  Ancient  History,  that  is,  the  lack  of 
continuity.  Last  year  the  period  prescribed  was 
1095- 1 254  (covering  part  of  the  earlier  alternative 
period  of  English  history).  This  year  we  leap  at 
once  to  the  period  1763-1815  (embodied  in  the  later 
alternative  period  of  English  history). 

For  better  or  worse,  however,  our  period  for  next 
year  is  1 763-1815,  which  is  in  many  ways  more 
definite  and  more  closely  connected  with  our  own 
times  than  that  of  last  year.  The  map  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world  in  our  own  times  can  be  profitably 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the  same  maps  in 
'7631  1772.  1783.  and  1815  ;  and  in  nearly  all  such 

teases  the  reasons  of  the  changes  could  be  connected 
with  outstanding  events  in  Bntish  history.  These, 
and  other  geographical  points,  may  be  made  clear 


Puligec,  "  Hutorischer  Schul-Attas"  ...  Vethmgen  am. 
Rolhert,     "  Korlen  &  Skizzen  aos  dec  Ges- 

chichlc,"  vol.  IV.,  V Bagel         7111. 

Schrader,  "Atlas  de   G^nipbie    HUto- 

rique,"  vol.  V ...  Hochette  7f. 

Much  of  what   I  said  about  books  on  Generat! 
European   History    in    The    School   World   for 
October,  1901,  applies  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present  year ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  better 
supplied  with  books  on  modern  than  on  mediaeval 
history.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  drawback 
that  many  books  treat  the  period  1763-1789  with 
disproportionate  brevity,  and  the  period  1 789-1815 
at  excessive  length.     This  especially  holds  good  ia 
the  case  of  American  manuals  of  general  history, 
which,  being  constructed  on  the  assumption  that 
the   history    of    the    United    States    will   receiv^Q 
separate  treatment,  pay  scant   attention    to   evec;:::; 
the  European  aspects  ot  the  American  Revolution,^ 
With  this  general  warning  I  proceed  to  treat  '^  ^ 
question  of  books   under   the    usual    three    beac^^ 
ings  :— 

(i.)  Class    Books. — If  the   teacher    wishes 
place  in  the  hands  of  his  pupil  the  cheapest 
that  will  serve  for  this  particular  examination  ( 
there  an  end),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  m 
suitable   book   is   the  fourth    part   of   Mr.  Ed 
Sanderson's    "  Outlines  of  the  World's  Histor  __^ 
(Blackie,  2s.  6d.).     This  would  certainly  suffice        for 
Junior  candidates,  and   it    might    do  for  Senic:zDrs. 
More  advanced,  more  trustworthy,  more   valua^.  bit 
as  a  permanent  acquisition,  and  also  more  ex^^^^ea- 
sive,  is  Prof.  Lodge's  "  Modem  Europe"  (Murx-jj, 
7s.  6d.).     This  is  one  of  the  best  historical  man  *jils 
made  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  needs  comparati -ve/^ 
few  additions  and  alterations  to  convert  it  iatoj 
first-rate  text-book.     Either  Freeman's  "  Genera/ 
Sketch  of  European  History  "  (Macmillan,  3s.  6d.), 
or   G.    B.    Adams'    "  European    History "   (Mac- 
millan, 6s.  6d.  net),  would  be  found  to  furnish  1 
useful  outline-guide  to  either  of  the  large  books 
named.     The    only    book   moderate   in   size  and 
price  which  I  can  think  of  as  deserving  considera- 
tion as  a  class-book  alongside  of  Sanderson  and 
Lodge  is  Prof.  Myers'  "  The  Modern  Age  "  (Gmo, 
about    5s.).     This  is  not  yet  published,  but  only 
announced  ;   and  I  venture  to  mention  it  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will  be  as  good  as  the  sanie 
author's  "  Middle   Ages "  (recently    reviewed  io 
these  columns).     The  strong  point   in   favour  O" 
Myers,   as   against   either   of  the   books  selected 
above,  is  that  it  contains  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
a  select  list  of  books  recommended  for  supplemen- 
tary reading. 

(ii.)  Teachers'  Necessary  Books. — The  teacher 
will  need  a  longer  manual  than  his  class  uses,* 
good  date-book,  and  a  set  of  historical  maps.  The 
longer  manual  will  be  found  in  two  volumes  « 
Messrs.  Rivingtons'  "  Periods  of  European  His- 
tory "  (6s.  net  each),  dealing  with  this  period,  viz-; 
A.  Hassall,  "The  Balance  of  Power,  I7i5-I7'*9> 
and  Morse  Stephens,  "  Revolutionary  EuroJ* 
1789-1815";  and  as  a  substitute  for  or  (better) 
supplement  to  this  last  may  be  named  J.  H.  Rosft 
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"  The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era  "  (Camb, 
Univ.  Press,  4s.  6d.).  To  the  various  date-books 
discussed  in  my  former  article  there  is  now  to  be 
added  the  scholarly  "  Annals  of  Politics  and  Cul- 
ture, 1492- 1899,"  compiled  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Lord  Acton 
(Camb.  Univ.  Press,  7s.  6d.  net).  The  maps 
included  in  the  Spruner-Menke  and  Schrader  his- 
torical atlases  can  be  obtained  separately:  parti- 
culars and  prices  can  readily  be  obtained  of  any 
intelligent  bookseller.  Perhaps  one  useful  compi- 
lation may  be  added  to  these  "  necessary  books," 
viz.,  Archibald  Weir,  "  Historical  Basis  of  Mo- 
dern Europe,  1760-1815  "  (Sonnenschein,  4s.  6d, 
net). 

(iii.)  Supplementary  Books. — The  minimum  cost 
of  these  "  necessary  "  books  is  twenty-five  shillings 
net,   not   allowing   anything   for   maps.       If   any 
teacher  be  zealous  enough  to  spend  about  as  much 
again,  he  might  most  profitably  purchase  some  of 
the  more  readable  or  less  accessible  source-litera- 
ture of  the  time.     In  such  literature  this  period  is 
particularly  well  equipped.     To  confine  ourselves 
to  books  in  English,  one  may  mention  Gibbon's 
"Autobiography"  (the  "Letters"  are  more  ex- 
pensive) ;  Burke's  "  Speeches  on  American  Taxa- 
tion "  and  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution" 
(all  well  edited  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne  for  the  Claren- 
don  Press)  ;  Arthur  Young's  "  Tour  in  France " 
(Gohn's    Library);     the    "Poetry    of    the    Anti- 
J acohin  "  (Morley's  Universal  Library) ;  Southey's 
'*   Life  of  Nelson."     There  are  also  many  docu- 
nnents  of  the  period  available  in  cheap  and  handy 
'orm.     The  most  useful  set  to  begin  with  are  the 
following  books  of  "Translations  and  Reprints" 
Issued  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (is.  or 
Is.    6d.    each):     "French    Philosophers    of    the 
^Eighteenth    Century"  ;     "  Typical     Cahiers     of 
*-789";    "The    French    Revolution,    1789-1791," 
■**  Napoleon  and  Europe."      These  may  be  supple- 
*tlented  by  the  still  cheaper  reprints  in  the  "  Old 
•South  Leaflets  "and  "American  History  Leaflets," 
'tail  particulars  about  which  can  be  obtained  from 
*lie    American    School    and    College    Text-Book 
•Agency,  20,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

All  these  books,  be  it  noted,  will  be  found  per- 
tianently  useful  in  giving  lessons  in  English  His- 
tory :  they  will  not  be  so  much  waste  paper  after 
*>cxt  June. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  are  the  large 
Standard  works  of  Alison,  Lanfrey,  Lavisse-Ram- 
V»aud,  Lecky,  Mahan,  Michelet,  Rose,  Seeley, 
Stephens,  Sybel,  Taine,  Thiers,  Tocqueville,  which 
"Would  naturally  be  consulted  in  a  good  library. 
I'or  guidance  to  such  books  I  must  refer  in  general 
terms  to  the  bibliographies  in  such  books  as  Son- 
*>enschein's  "  Best  Books,"  the  manuals  of  General 
1-Iistory  written  by  Professors  G.  B.  Adams, 
I'.  R.  Colby,  and  G.  P.  Fisher,  and  the  forth- 
^totning  volume  of  Prof.  Myers. 

(iv.)  Chief  Topics  of  the  Period. — These 
tnay  be  roughly  ranged  in  five  groups,  each  of 
■Which  has  become  conventionally  known  as  a 
^evolution. 


(i)  TAe  EasUrn  Revolution.  Map  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  1763,  1772,  J795,  1S07,  1815.  Causes  and  course  of 
the  decline  of  Poland,  Sweden  and  Turkey,  and  of  the  corre- 
sponding rise  of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria.  Various  partitions 
of  PoLind.  Their  connection  with  the  relatioru  between  (a) 
Frederick  II.  and  Joseph  II.  ;  ((*)  the  Central  Powers  and 
Revolutionary  France.  The  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North. 
Transfer  of  Finland  from  Sweden  to  Russia  and  of  Norway 
fiom  Denmark  to  Sweden. 

Documents  :  Treaties  of  Kutchuk-Kainardji  and  Tilsil. 

(2)  The  Amtrican  Kevolution.  How  did  ihe  Seven  Years' 
War  help  10  bring  about  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  ? 
Cboiseul,  Chatham  and  Vergennes.  Causes  and  stages  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Connection  with  the  Eastern  Question. 
Why,  when,  where,  and  with  what  results  did  the  Bourbons 
inleivene  in  the  Anglo- American  War? 

Documents :  Stamp  Act,  Declaration  of  Independence,  Peace 
of  Versailles. 

(jj  The  French  Revolution.  Economic,  political  and  philo- 
sophic facts  and  ideas  at  the  bottom  of  the  luoveinent.  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Turgot,  Necker.  French  Finance  and  Feudalism. 
The  Stales- General.  Stages  of  the  First  French  Revolution 
down  to  1795.  Mirabeau,  Siey^s,  Girondins,  and  Jacobins. 
Causes  and  Effects  of  Foreign  Intervention.  French  Consti- 
tutions. The  Crusade  on  behalf  of  "  Lilwrty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity."  Opening  of  the  Scheldt.  Reign  of  Terror.  The 
Directory.  Collapse  of  various  Coalitions  against  France. 
Rise  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Expedition  to  Egypt.  Reluni 
and  Overthrow  of  the  Directory.  Consulate.  Second  .\rmed 
Neutrality.     Treaties  of  Luneville  and  Amiens. 

(4)  7S«  Napoleonic  Revolution.  Bonaparte's  great  colonial 
schemes  and  domestic  reforms.  Renewal  of  Anglo-French 
War  :  Trafalgar.  Renewal  of  .Austro- French  War :  Austerlitz. 
Franco- Prussian  War:  Jena.  Franco-Russian  War:  Fricdiand. 
Peace  of  lilsil.  Continental  System.  Attempted  suppression 
of  Neutrality  in  Europe.  Canning's  attack  on  Copenhagen; 
Napoleon's  on  Lisbon.  Peninsular  War.  .\nglo-American 
War.  Moscow  Expedition.  Wars  of  Litieration.  First  Fall 
of  Napoleon.  Congress  of  Vienna.  Talleyrand  and  Metter- 
nich.  Hundred  Days.  \VaterIoo  Campaign.  Settlement  of 
Europe. 

(5)  T/u  Industrial  Revolution.  Improvements  in  Agii- 
cultuie  (cattle,  manure,  rotation) ;  in  Industry  (spinning, 
weaving,  smelting) ;  and  in  application  uf  Power  (running 
water  and  steam);  and  in  Means  of  Communication  (canals, 
hard  roads,  railroads,  steamboats).  Great  Britain  gets  the  start 
of  Continental  Europe  in  Industry  as  in  Navy  :  hence  her 
ability  to  withstand  Napoleon. 


Dent's  Andersen  in  German.  Edited  by  Walter  Rippnunn. 
Illustrated  by  T.  W.  and  C.  Robinson.  219  pp.  ar.  &/. — 
Following  up  his  other  excellent  work  as  an  exponent  of  the 
neueri  Richlung  in  modern-language  leaching,  Professor  Ripp- 
mann  has  added  an  edition  of  selected  tales  of  Andersen  m 
German.  Our  old  friends  "die  Nachtigall,"  "die  wilden 
Schwune,"  "  das  hassliche  Junge  Eolein,"  which  are  included, 
ituike  a  brave  show  in  their  new  garb,  and  the  giaceful  illustia- 
lions  contribute  to  make  up  a  pleasing  volume.  In  accordance 
with  the  new  method,  all  explanaliims,  grammatical  exercises, 
&c.,  are  given  in  German,  but  occasionally  English,  French  and 
Italian  equivalents  are  supplied  in  the  Vucabulary.  We  do  not 
altogether  see  the  necessity  of  this.  Something  should  always 
be  left  for  the  teacher.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  book 
eminently  suitable  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  who  have 
had  a  yeai's  tuition  in  German  along  reform  lines. 
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SCHOOL    FURNITURE    AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

With  Special  Reference  to  Boys'  Schools. 

By  J.  W.  Jarvis. 

Headmaster  or  St.  Mark's  Training  College  Schools, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 

III. — Furniture  and  Individual  Work — Copying 
Machines  —  Cupboards  —  Museums  —Black- 
boards—Cloakrooms and  Lavatories. 

THESE  remarks  have  brought  us  to  a  concrete 
difficulty  which  is  now  appearing  in  our 
schools,  viz.,  the  question  of  discipline  while 
dealing  with  the  individual  rather  than  with  the 
class.  The  trend  of  the  recent  discussion  at 
Belfast  shows  that  the  teachers  of  the  future  are  to 
deal  with  the  individual  and  not  with  the  class, 
but  at  present  the  furniture  of  the  schoolroom  is 
provided  for  the  class  and  not  for  the  individual. 
We  must  begin  to  separate  our  pupils,  they  must 
learn  to  work  at  tables — the  kindergarten  table 
with  its  chess  square  was  the  forerunner  of  this — 
the  dual  desks  will  have  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  the 
child  will  have  to  learn  the  arts  of  patience  and 
self-restraint.  The  old  discipline  will  disappeat 
and  the  class  room  will  no  longer  preserve  its 
orderly  look.  Yet,  under  the  appearance  of  con- 
fusion, let  us  hope  that  the  new  direction  is  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  develop  the  individual  in  the 
paths  of  intelligence  and  enterprise.  Whatever 
furniture  we  put  into  our  rooms,  we  are  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  future  the  need  of  the  individual 
and  not  that  of  the  class  will  be  taken  into  account ; 
and  with  the  alteration  in  furniture  %vill  come  the 
alteration  in  discipline  ;  and  then  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  each  boy  to  be  doing  different  work 
and  yet  forming  a. class;  for  some  to  be  drawing  a 
map,  others  to  be  working  out  a  table  of  popula- 
tion or  distances,  some  writing  notes,  and  a  group 
standing  round  a  good-sized  globe  and  asking 
and  answering  questions.  Certainly,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  younger  the  children  the  more 
frequently  they  should  see  and  be  constantly 
familiarised  with  the  globe.  A  Whitaker's  "  Al- 
manac "  should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  boys  in 
the  senior  forms. 

On  the  wall  of  every  school  should  be  placed  in 
a  prominent  position  an  honours  board — black, 
with  the  letters  in  gold — for  the  names  of  boys 
who  have  behaved  with  distinction  during  their 
school  life,  or  who  have  in  after  life  distinguished 
themselves  by  serving  their  country.  These 
records  have  a  value,  not  only  by  gratifying  those 
whose  names  are  placed  there,  not  only  as  incen- 
tives to  work,  but  as  a  bond  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  the  development  of  which  adds  to  the 
stability  of  a  nation. 

So  far,  our  maps  and  diagrams  have  been  illus- 
trations upon  surfaces,  that  is,  two  dimensions  only 
have  been  considered.  It  is  advisable  to  make  the 
pupil  familiar  with  the  solid,  and  the  passage  of 
the  imagination  from  the  plane  to  the  solid  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.     In  reality,  the  passage  itself  is 


simple,  but  the  process  of  thought  afterwards 
presents  so  many  difficulties  that  boys  readily 
abandon  the  task.  To  avoid  this  and  also  to  make 
a  more  permanent  impression,  models  of  geome- 
trical shapes ;  of  anatomical  structure,  e^.,  the 
eye;  of  astronomical  phenomena,  e.g.,  the  tel- 
lurian, a  device  to  show  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
accompanied  by  the  moon  round  the  sun ;  the  com- 
pass, and  the  barometer,  should  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  pupils.  Models  made  by  the  boys 
should  be  accepted  and  included  in  the  school 
apparatus,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to 
develop  their  ingenuity  in  any  direction. 

The  Copying  Machine'  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
devices   a  school   can    possess,  and   not  one,   but 
several   are   recommended.      They   are  generally 
wanted  by  all  the  masters  at  the  same  time,  iu., 
towards    the   end    of    the  term,   and   very   often 
common  ownership  means  loss  of  the  component    _ 
parts.     Hectographs,  %.e.,  a  glycerine  jelly  with  a..^ 
negative  written  by  special  ink,  work  satisfactoril)^ 
if  attention  is  paid  to  temperature,  but  the  copies-^ 
curl  up  and  the  cleaning  of  the  jelly  afterwards  is  s 


tiresome  process.    The  Duplicator  is  the  most  use- 
ful form  of  this  instrument.      The  paper  on  which 
the  negative  is  written  consists  of  a  sheet  of  tissue, 
paper  soaked  in  paraffin  wax.      The  writer's  aim  is 
to  scratch  off  the  wax  by  using  a  hard,  steel  poiDt,J 
made  exactly  like  a  blacklead,  on  a  very  finely  cwi 
rugated  plate.     As  the  paper  is  written  upon  tb" 
rough  surface  the  wax  comes  off  at  the  points  of 
contact,  and  afterwards  ink  is  pressed  through  byal 
roller.     One  hundred  copies  can  be  taken  off  quitej 
easily  in  half-an-hour,  and,  as  the  printing  machine 
rises  mechanically  by  a  spring  each  time  (Fig.  i./Jj 
much  trouble  is  saved.     The  secret  of  the  whole  oF 
these  stencil  duplicators  is  known  when  the  writecl 
of  the  negative  realises  that  he  must  not  write,  but! 
scratch.     And  the  difference  between  writing  and' 
scratching  is  this.     In  writing,  we  press  heavily 
when  we  come  down  and  lightly  when  we  go  up. 
In   scratching,   we   press   equally   up   and   down. 
Once  learn  this  and  there  will  be  no  failure  in  these 

>  See  al«]  "  Mtihodi  of  Manifolding  by  Copying  M.\cbiiio."  Tm  ■ 
School  Wokld,  June,  igooi  1 

s  Kig.  1  t»  U5C<J,  with  permission,  from  the  catalogue  of  KHom'i  OupUca't'a 

Co.,  anj  Fig.s.  3  and  4  from  that  of  the   Edutational  Supply  / :-— -■ 

Holbom  Viaduct,  London. 


s.  Unless  it  is  an  examination  paper,  boys 
ilways  do  the  multiplying — the  moral  dis- 
)f  handling  an  inky  machine  and  yet  being 
to  keep  your  bands  clean  is  invaluable.     It 


Fig.  ». 

exasperating  to  a  teacher.  The  most 
cal  way  of  furnishing  a  school  with  these 
ors  is  to  purchase  a  slab  and  stencil  for 
ster,  and  only  one  or  two  printing  presses 
ed  in  common.  Among  the  many  things 
an  be  printed  are  notes  of  lessons  given, 
tion  papers,  lists  of  books  to  be  purchased 
during  the  term,  maps,  and  last,  but  not 
importance,  the  syllabus  of  the  term's  work, 
hould  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  at  the 
ig  of  each  term. 

;h  class  room  there  should  be  a  good-sized 
D,  made  as  nearly  dust-proof  as  possible, 
deep,  and  with  properly  arranged  internal 

The  shelves  should  not  run  across  the 
i,   but   should  rest  on  a  partition,   as  in 

The  recess  formed  by  this  arrangement 
aps,  map-hooks,  pointers,  &c.,  which  need 
away.     One  shelf  of  this  cupboard  should 


Fig.  3- 


ved  for  the  reference  books  which  ought 
}und  in  each  class  room  ;  a  pronouncing 
ry  arranged  to  suit  the  form  in  which  it 
an  atlas  and  gazetteer,  a  Whitaker's  "  Al- 
'  a  Bradshaw's  "  Railway  Guide,"  if  the 


geography  course  includes  England,  and  one  of 
those  books  on  boys'  sports  and  pastimes  in  which 
the  settled  rules  of  games  are  laid  down.  Spon's 
"  Workshop  Manuals  "  will  be  found  a  source  of 
delight,  and  as  valuable  to  a  schoolboy  as  Mrs. 
Beeton  is  to  a  good  housewife.  There  should  be 
at  least  two  keys  to  this  cupboard — one  on  the 
master's  ring,  and  the  other  in  charge  of  the  care- 
taker, and  if  glass  partitions  can  be  placed  in  the 
door  so  much  the  better.  Visibility  is  a  grand 
specific  for  untidiness.  Specimen  or  museum  cup- 
boards (Fig.  3)  should  be  placed  in  central  halls  or 
corridors,  not  in  cIhss  rooms.  Their  arrangement 
should  be  such  that  they  can  be  consulted  at  all 
times  during  the  day  without  disturbance.  The 
value  of  a  specimen  lies  in  its  availability  at  the 
critical  moment,  for  when  this  has  passed  so  many 
other  ideas  flash  through  the  schoolboy's  mind  that 
the  necessity  for  consulting  the  object  has  passed 
away,  never,  probably,  again  to  recur.  All  kinds 
of  cupboards  are  made  by  manufacturers,  and  their 
selection  depends  upon  the  amount  of  room  at  the 
disposal  of  the  master.  But  never,  on  any  account, 
purchase  a  cupboard  so  arranged  that  in  getting 
out  one  specimen  another  stands  a  chance  of  being 
knocked  over.  The  writer  knows  to  his  cost  of  one 
museum  cupboard  which  is  never  opened  because 
of  the  nuisance  of  getting  out  and  putting  back, 
and  the  extra  work  which  it  involves.  Elaborate 
museums  are  not  desirable  ;  odd  specimens  are  not 
wanted,  but  sequences  are  really  necessary.  Stages 
in  manufacture  and  production,  typical  fossils  (not 
exceptions)  of  each  order  of  strata,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  classes,  form  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  exhibits,  and  ail  the  rest  can  be  left  to  the 
local  museum.  An  ideal  school-museum  is  to  be 
seen  at  Charterhouse,  Godalming,  and  happy  are 
the  boys  who  can  spend  an  hour  there. 

Upon  BLACKBOARDS  much  thought  and  labour 
has  been  spent,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  devices, 
both  in  material,  in  framing,  and  in  placing,  sub- 
mitted to  the  rather  bewildered  master  by  school 
furnishers  and  architects.  If  the  lighting  allows, 
a  blackboard  running  along  the  wall,  with  a  very 
narrow  shelf  to  catch  the  chalk  dust  and  bits  of 
broken  chalk,  is  a  capital  arrangement.  Work 
can  be  kept  on  it  for  some  days,  and  the  boys  can 
and  ought  to  use  it.  If  not,  an  easel  and  a  light 
blackboard  are  recommended.  It  is  easily  put  up 
and  taken  down,  and  can  be  moved  to  suit  the  light 
and  the  pupils'  convenience.  Heavy  blackboards 
and  easels  are  undesirable  and  somet  i  mes  dangerous. 
Blackboards  which  work  in  frames  like  the  sashes 
of  a  window  and  placed  behind  the  teacher's  desk 
are  useful  if  they  are  skilfully  built,  if  not  they 
have  a  heavy  and  awkward  look  and  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  room.  Glass  is  an  excellent 
material  to  write  upon.  It  should  always  be 
attached  to  the  wall  and  never  movable.  A  black- 
board cloth,  patented  by  Grayston,  is  useful  be- 
cause it  can  be  rolled  up,  carried  about  and  written 
on  upon  a  table.  Framed  cloth  works  loose  and 
does  not  last  long  enough  to  be  recommended. 
By  far  too  little  use  is  made  of  coloured  chalk. 
Change  of  colour  is  very  effective  in  fixing  a  phrase 
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or  a  line  in  a  sketch  on  the  memory,  and  the  chalk 
box  should  contain  an  assortment  of  colours.  This 
box  should  be  accessible  all  day,  but  it  should  only 
contain  small  quantities  of  chalk  at  a  time.  Too 
much  leads  to  waste,  and  boys  are  very  fond  of 
using  small  pieces  as  pellets  if  it  is  thought  their 
loss  will  not  be  noticed. 

A  pair  of  compasses  well  made  at  the  screw 
should  be  kept  in  each  class-room,  and  a  ruler 
marked  in  feet  and  inches  at  least  the  length  of 
the  width  of  the  blackboard  is  also  necessary. 
Neat  work  should  always  be  presented  to  a  class, 
and  headmasters  are  urged  to  see  that  their  staff 
is  supplied  with  the  proper  materials  to  secure  it. 

Dusters  are  difficult  things  to  manage ;  some 
prefer  brushes,  others  those  made  from  cotton  or 
woollen  waste.  Whichever  is  chosen  there  should 
be  three  dusters  in  each  classroom,  one  for  ink,  one 
for  chalk,  and  one  for  dust,  and  each  should  be 
rigidly  kept  for  these  purposes.  At  weekly  or 
fortnightly  intervals  they  should  be  cleaned,  and  it 
should  be  the  caretaker's  duty  to  collect  the  dirty 
and  to  distribute  the  clean  ones.  The  blackboards 
require  regularly  washing  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
should  be  repainted  when  they  assume  that  fami- 
liar dirty-gray  appearance. 

Lavatories,  cloak-rooms,  and  lockers  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  provided  by  architects,  and  the 
schoolmaster  has  no  option  but  to  accept  them. 
The  architect,  however,  is  kindly  asked  to  put  up 
pegs  with  metallic  num- 
bers attached  to  them 
(Fig.  4),  not  to  give  us  two 
rows  of  pegs  one  above 
the  other;  to  place  in  the 
cloak  -  rooms  at  proper 
intervals  plain  strongly- 
made  umbrella  stands ; 
and  to  separate  each  coat 
peg  by  a  narrow  wooden 
partition,  so  that  each  boy 
has  a  compartment  of  his 
own.  The  panels  of  the 
doors  should  be  made  of 
open  wire-work,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  the 
cloak  room  should  be  as 
open  as  possible  in  order  that  the  tendency  to  rough 
play  among  the  boys  shall  be  prevented.  Spring 
taps  are  the  only  ones  allowable  for  lavatory  basins. 
The  basins  should  be  of  large  size  and  fixed  in  slates 
low  down  so  that  the  boys  can  easily  dip  their  heads 
in  them.  The  drainage  arrangements  ought  to  be 
as  wide  as  possible,  so  that  any  obstruction  in  the 
pipes  can  easily  pass  through  and  no  stoppage 
occur. 

In  conclusion,  given  the  best  appliances  and  the 
most  complete  outfit,  do  not  expect  these  things  to 
produce  results.  There  is  nothing  in  school 
equipment  or  furniture  which  will  make  up  for  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  or  which  will  take  the 
place  of  the  spirit  of  the  work.  It  is  in  its  subtler 
aspects  that  we  want  results.  The  world  creates 
an  external  excellence;  it  falls  on  us  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  the  inner  or  better  life. 
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THE  PROPOSAL  TO  MAKE  GREEK  OP- 
TIONAL IN  RESPONSIONS  AT 
OXFORD. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Lvs,  M.A. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

THE    battle    of    November    nth    had    been 
awaited  with  more  interest  than  any  Uni- 
versity business  has  excited  since  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  degrees  for  women,  and  yet  there 
was  an  air  of  unreality  about  the  debate,  as  if  it 
were  felt  that  few  members  of  Congregation  had 
come  with  minds  assailable  by  argument,  and  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  make  a  decent  parade  of 
oratory    on    either    side    before    counting    votes^ 
Something   of    the   same   feeling   had    frozen  thg.^a 
springs  of  pamphleteering  activity,  which,  on  the^^ 
women's  question,  had  been  in  full  flood.     Ther—      g 
had  been   an   appeal   against   the  change  in  th.^^g 
summer  term,  and  a  circular  issued  in  favour  of         jj 
early  in  November.     A  meeting  was  also  convene 
by  one  or  two  opponents  of  it  in  order  to  elicit  tl 
opinions  of  some  of  those  who  are  specially 
terested  in  the  examination  in  the  NewTestame^^^it 
which  is  part  of  Moderations;  since  it  was  felt  tl 
if   Greek   were  made  optional   in   Responsions 

could  not  be  enforced  on  all  candidates  in  la {^ 

examinations :    this  meeting,  however,  was  fotrr^uui 
to  be   by  no  means  unanimous.     With  these 
ceptions,  it  was  chiefly  left  to  distinguished  he 
masters  and  other  non-residents  to  endeavou^cr  to 
influence  Congregation  through  the  newspaper^s., 

The  resolution  was  drawn  in  the  follown'ng  f*  -mi: 
"  That   candidates   shall  not  be  required  to  <:>ffer 
both    Greek    and    Latin.  ...   in    ResponsioDs. " 
Other  supplementary  resolutions  indicated  a    wsy 
in    which    Council  proposed  to  give  effect  to  the 
first. 

Among  the  signatories  of  the  circular  recom- 
mending the  change  were  :  Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  Prof. 
Pelham,  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick,  and  the  two  members 
of  Congregation  who  may  claim  between  them 
to  have  most  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
public  schools,  and  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  country  generally,  Mr.  P.  E.  Matheson,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  the  Oxford  Secretary  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Exarainatioo 
Board,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Gerrans.  Fellow  of  Wor- 
cester, Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Delegacy  of  Local 
Examinations. 

The  main  contentions  of  this  circular  were  tlt»l 
such  knowledge  of  Greek  as  is,  or  can  be,  exacted 
in  Responsions  is  not  enough  to  show  fitness  fot 
university  studies,  or  to  have  much,  or  any,  value 
in  itself ;  that  to  require  it  of  candidates  trained  on 
the  modern  side  of  a  school  is  vexatious  and  use- 
less ;  and  that  the  modern  development  of  other 
branches  of  study,  already  recognised  in  the  schools, 
should  also  be  recognised  in  the  University.  " 
was  also  maintained  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
resolution  would  not  seriously  diminish  the  studj 
of  Greek  in  the  country. 

There  was  a  very  large  muster  of  Congregation 
in    the  area  of  the   Sheldonian    Theatre   for  th« 
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debate.  The  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Matheson  in  a  speech  which,  if  it  lacked  rhetorical 
animation,  was  in  lucidity  of  statement  perhaps 
the  best  that  Congregation  has  heard  for  several 
years.  He  avoided  a  discussion  of  general  prin- 
ciples, and  explained  that  Council  had  raised  this 
question  thinking  it  imperative  for  the  University 
to  consider  whether,  as  a  national  institution  which 
should  complete  and  continue  the  curricula  of  all 
secondary  schools,  it  ought  not  to  make  some 
change  which  should  give  to  modern  studies  the 
encouragement  of  which  they  were  in  urgent  need. 
An  examination  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  a 
modern  language  would  be  a  sufficient  test  of  a 
liberal  school  education ;  the  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory Greek  would  make  it  possible  to  e.xact  a 
higher  standard  in  the  subjects  of  the  new  Re- 
sponsions  ;  and,  since  there  is  a  real  solidarity  in 
education,  the  impulse  given  toother  studies  would 
react  on  classical  learning.  The  change  would 
facilitate  the  difTerentiation  of  schools,  which  was 
much  wanted,  but  would  nevertheless  not  oust 
Greek  from  so  many  as  was  predicted. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  replied. 

He  said  that  there  was  high  authority  among  the 

headmasters   for   thinking    that    Greek    was   only 

kept  alive  in  the  schools  by  the  requirements  of 

the    Universities;    that   if  it  were  made  optional 

here  the  headmasters  would  no  longer  be  able  to 

hold  out  against  the  short-sighted    utilitarianism 

of"  parents.     The  extinction   of  Greek  in  schools 

"*vould  cause  it  to  dwindle  in  the  University,  and 

ruin  the  classical  course  to  which  Oxford  has  owed 

cnuch  of  its  prestige,  and  for  which,  as  the  best 

liberal  education  to  be  obtained,  the  best  men  now 

Come.     As  to  boys  who  found  Greek  difficult,  no 

stiuffling  of  the  subjects  would  increase  their  in- 

ciustry;    they  objected  not  to   Greek   but   to  the 

effort  involved  in  acquiring  anything  liard. 

The  President  of  Trinity,  Prof.  Pelham,  then 
s^id  that  the  real  question  was  whether  any  sane 
*Tjan  could  maintain  that  Greek  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  there  was 
*^Dly  one  sane  answer. 

The  Warden  of  Keble,  after  objecting  to  the 
Ambiguity  of  the  resolution,  pleaded  that  the 
University  ought  to  beware  of  giving  the  country 
^  less  educated  clergy. 

After  some  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  promoters 
^f  the  resolution  would  pledge  themselves  to  re- 
strict the  scope  of  it  to  Honour  men,  votes  were 
t^ken,  and  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  23  votes — 
*66  to  189. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Attempt  to  procure  university  recognition  of 
"NVomen's  studies,  this  resolution,  whether  owing 
to  the  misjudgment  of  its  friends  or  to  the  subtlety 
Of  its  enemies,  was  proposed  by  Council  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  least  likely  to  be  carried. 
Xf  Council  had  proposed  to  excuse  from  Greek  in 
Jlesponsions  only  those  candidates  who  should 
Obtain  Honours  in  Mathematics  or  Science,  the 
Isroposal  would  no  doubt  have  been  accepted  by 
Congregation.  As  it  was,  the  promoters  of  the 
resolution,    both   in    their  pamphlet   and  in  their 


speeches,  gave  the  impression  that  their  real 
intention  was  to  make  Greek  optional  for  pass- 
men as  well  as  class-men,  and  the  limitation  to  the 
latter  was  in  the  nature  of  an  after-thought  and  a 
concession. 

The  difficulty  of  enforcing  such  a  limitation  has 
been  much  exaggerated,  and  is,  in  fact,  purely 
imaginary.  Either  a  certain  modicum  of  Greek 
or  else  certain  classes  in  Final  Honour  schools 
could  he  required  of  all  supplicants  for  a  degree; 
and  in  default  of  the  prescribed  class  a  candidate 
would  have  to  take  up  the  necessary  Greek  before 
he  could  take  a  degree.  The  Greek  of  pass 
Moderations  may  already  be  avoided  in  this  way. 
It  may  also  be  noticed  that  Greek  is,  of  course, 
not  required  for  membership  of  the  University  at 
present,  since  a  college  may  matriculate  a  candi- 
date on  any  examination  it  chooses,  or  on  none. 

The  only  other  remark  for  which  I  have  space  is 
that  a  vote  of  Congregation  does  not  necessarily 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  teaching  staff  and 
governing  bodies  of  the  University.  It  is  probably 
not  generally  remembered  outside  Oxford  that 
Congregation  includes  all  masters  of  arts  resident 
in  the  town.  Many  who  but  for  the  accident 
of  their  place  of  residence  would  only  be  members 
of  Convocation  represent  academic  opinion  as 
much  or  as  little  as  if  they  lived  iyjndreds  of 
miles  from  Oxford  ;  and  but  for  these  urban  votes, 
which  have  lately  increased  in  number,  the  reso- 
lution would  probably  have  been  carried.  Lastly, 
having  been  lost  by  so  narrow  a  margin,  the 
proposal  is  likely  to  be  brought  forward  again  in 
some  form  at  no  very  distant  date. 


CAMBRIDGE    CONFERENCE    ON 
TRAINING. 

THE  training  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  regarded 
for  the  most  part  as  the  fad  of  harmless 
enthusiasts,  some  of  whom  have  essayed  to  train 
others  to  do  that  which  they  have  failed  in  doing 
themselves.  Here  and  there  a  headmaster  or 
educationist  of  conspicuous  position  and  ability, 
such  as  Canon  Bell,  of  Marlborough,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Sidgwick,  of  Corpus,  Oxford,  have  gained 
attention  by  their  insistence  that  there  has  been  an 
almost  iireparable  waste  through  the  employment 
of  untrained  teachers  ;  but  they  have  been  few 
in  number,  voces  clamaiiiiuin  in  deserto.  Academic 
resolutions  have  been  passed  in  conference  approv- 
ing of  the  principle,  though  the  authorities  of  our 
great  public  schools  have  ignored  the  practice. 
Now,  however,  all  this  is  changed,  for,  by  reason 
of  the  Draft  Order  in  Council  for  the  Registration 
of  Teachers,  it  will  be  necessary  hereafter  that 
professional  training  be  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration. 

In  July  two  headmasters  approached  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  arrange  for 
a  conference  upon  the  subject.      They  were  met 
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with  great  cordiality  by  the  late  Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr.  Ward,  the  Master  of  Peterhouse,  and  under 
his  auspices,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  com- 
mittee of  resident  Fellows,  the  preliminaries  of  a 
conference  were  arranged.  This  met  in  the 
Senate  House  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November 
14th  and  15th,  under  the  presidency  of  Prof. 
Chase,  President  of  Queen's,  the  new  Vice- 
Chancellor.  His  wise  conduct  of  affairs,  and  his 
generous  hospitality  at  the  lodge  of  his  college, 
backed  up  as  it  was  by  the  hospitality  of  other 
colleges  and  dons,  and  by  the  admirable  organisa- 
tion of  Dr.  Keynes  and  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Committee,  made  the  meeting 
quite  a  remarkable  success. 

There  were  divergences  of  opinion,  of  course, 
but  a  wonderful  breadth  of  view  was  shown,  and  a 
grasp  of  oppKJsing  arguments  which  must  have  im- 
pressed the  layman  with  the  real  capacity  of  the 
present  members  of  the  teaching  profession.  The 
representation  of  different  interests  was  complete. 
All  the  Universities,  the  Headmasters'  Conference 
and  .Association,  every  other  educational  society 
for  masters  in  secondary  schools,  and  administra- 
tive bodies  sent  members,  fifty  in  all,  to  meet 
about  a  dozen  distinguished,  specially  invited 
guests,  among  whom  were  Sir  John  Gorst,  Mr. 
Arthur  Acland,  Prof.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Bruce,  and 
Mr.  Sadler,  of  the  Education  Office.  No  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  but  at  the  end  of  each  session 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  very  clearly  summed  up  its 
conclusions. 

Sir  Richard  Jebb,  in  an  opening  paper,  de- 
scribed the  antecedents,  purport  and  bearing  of 
the  Order  in  Council,  and  the  three  alternative 
systems  of  professional  training  were  considered. 
Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  and  Mr.  Oscar  Browning 
advocated  a  course  of  training  at  a  university ; 
a  paper  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett  dealt  with  training 
at  a  non-residential  training  college  for  secondary 
schoolmasters ;  and  the  Headmasters  of  Hailey- 
bury,  Westminster,  and  Owens  School,  Islington, 
discussed  a  system  of  student  teacherships  in 
secondary  schools,  recognised  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

The  discussion  on  all  these  points,  as  indeed 
throughout  the  Conference,  rose  to  a  very  high 
level  of  debating  power.  There  was  hardly  a 
speaker  who  had  not  something  to  say  worth 
hearing,  and  who  failed  to  say  it  well.  The 
balance  of  opinion,  however,  on  systems  of  train- 
ing was  clearly  in  favour  of  the  combination  of 
training  at  a  university  or  at  a  non-university 
residential  training  college  (there  being  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  former)  with  a  period  of 
probation  as  a  teacher  at  a  secondary  school. 
This  plan  was  proposed  by  the  Master  of  Marl- 
borough College,  and  warmly  supported  by  the 
Headmasters  of  Clifton  and  Shrewsbury,  and  such 
experienced  university  representatives  as  the 
President  of  Magdalen,  Oxford,  Mr.  Matheson, 
and  Professor  Woodward. 

The  papers  of  Canon  Bell  and  Mr.  Easterbrook 
were  especially  noticeable,  as  containing  practical 
proposals  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  suggested : 


the  latter  dealing  with  the  subject  with  personal 
experience  of  the  Training  College. 

Financial  and  other  economic  questions  con- 
nected with  the  training  of  teachers  were  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Lee- Warner,  as  affecting  local  authorities  ;  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Halifax  and  the  Headmaster  of 
Chigwell,  as  relating  to  governing  bodies  and 
headmasters  of  schools  ;  and  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Holland, 
Chairman  of  the  Assistant-masters'  Association, 
and  Mr.  F.  Storr,  as  concerns  candidates  for 
assistant-masterships.  Two  or  three  interesting 
economic  principles  were  asserted,  such  as  (i)  the 
necessity  of  aiding  teachers  to  obtain  the  necessary 
training  by  means  of  scholarships;  (2)  the  cqI 
couragement  to  them  to  take  the  extra  burd^ 
on  themselves  by  the  prospect  of  higher  remunet^ 
tion  and  more  secure  tenure ;  (3)  the  suprem^^ 
of  the  Universities  in  the  matter;  and  (4)  -%_^| 
almost  inevitable  closing  of  many  of  the  sma.'Jjj 
provincial  grammar  schools,  with  a  combinati^g 
or  even  pooling  of  their  endowments.  Not  tbt 
least  interesting  part  of  the  Conference  was  a  y^err 
admirable  speech  by  Mr.  Acland  during  the 
former  session,  and  a  cheerful  piece  of  optirotsoi 
from  Sir  John  Gorst  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanis 
to  the  Vice- Chancellor  for  his  presidency. 


THE   REIGN   OF  QUEEN   ANNE.' 

THE  reign  of  Queen  Anne  has  many  aspects. 
The  war  which  almost  completely  fills  its 
years  may  be  studied  either  as  a  part  of  tbe 
diplomatic  history  of  Europe  or  as  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  art  of  war,  or,  again,  as  an  eaily 
stage  in  the  Anglo-French  American  duel.  The 
parliamentary  politics  of  the  period  may  be  » 
garded  as  one  of  the  last  chapters  in  the  history  oi 
religious  strife  in  England,  or  as  an  early  stigt^ 
of  the  constitution  in  its  modern  form,  with  annu" 
meetings  of  Parliament  and  a  Cabinet.  The  liter*! 
ture  of  the  period — and  to  many  of  us  this  is  ilN 
best  known  feature  if  not  the  only  "  interesting 
one — may  be  studied  as  pure  literature  or  as  [ 
of  the  politics.  And  all  these  departments  of  the 
history  are  closely  intertwined.  Scarcely  any  i» 
them — perhaps  none  but  the  purely  military— a" 
be  treated  apart  from  the  others.  Whatever  auj 
be  the  prime  interest  of  the  author  of  any  book  oa 
the  period,  he  is  perforce  compelled  to  treat  '"i' 
whole  of  the  events  of  the  reign,  "  The  confl 
Whig  and  Tory  "  is  the  one  heading  which  »'" 
include  them  all.  The  Anglican  Church  w^ 
maintaining,  in  Europe  and  in  England,  the  poo- 
tion  which  she  had  taken  up  at  the  Revolution  0' 
1688-9.  '^^^  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  nv;'^'' 
be  called,  from  the  English  point  of  view,  "•  ' 
second  war  of  the  Protestant  Succession."    It  »»* 


1  "  Tbe  Reign  of  Queen  Anne."     By  Jiutin  McCarthy.     ♦JS+'W". 
(Cluitloand  Windus.)    341.  ' 
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maintained  by  the  Whigs ;  it  was  opposed  and 
finally  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Tories.  At  home, 
the  question  was  also  the  maintenance  of  the 
Revolution  settlement ;  the  Tories  were  always 
regretting  the  "  unhappy ''  disturbance  of  the 
direct  succession,  and  corresponding,  at  least,  with 
the  "  King  over  the  water,"  till  some  of  them,  like 
Bolingbroke,  pursued  a  purely  Jacobite  policy. 
The  Whigs,  on  the  contrary,  looked  for  political 
support  to  the  ultra-Protestants  who  worshipped 
under  the  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act,  corre- 
sponded with  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  finally 
round  the  deathbed  of  the  Queen  checkmated  the 
plans  of  Bolingbroke  and  brought  in  the  Protestant 
King  of  Great  Britain. 

The   most    important   events  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  war  are  the  acceptance  by  Louis 
XIV.  of   Charles  II. 's  will,    his  acknowledgment 
of   "James    III.,"    the    death    of    the    Emperor 
loseph,    and    the    signing    of     the    Treaties    of 
Utrecht.     Louis'  acceptance  of  the  will    brought 
on  France  the  hostility  of  the  Austrian  house,  his 
proclamation  of  James  roused  the  war  fever  in  Eng- 
land, and   the  war  was  more   or   less  popular  in 
England  till  the  accession  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
to  the  Austrian  dominions  in  171 1  made  it,  so  far  as 
Europe   was  concerned,  absolutely   useless.     The 
consequence  was  that  the  Spanish  dominions  were 
partitioned  between  the  claimants,  an  arrangement 
that   immediately   gave    scope  to   the  restless  in- 
trigues of  Elizabeth  Farnese  and  later  led  to  the 
"War  of  Jenkins'  Ear.     But  Great  Britain  acquired 
possessions  in  North  America  and  rights  of  trade 
in    South    America     that    corresponded    to    her 
expenditure. 

At  home,  the  leading  events  are  the  trial  of 
Sacheverell,  the  ministerial  changes  of  1710,  the 
passing  of  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act  and  the 
Schism  Act,  and  the  crisis  of  1714.  These  are 
all  closely  related  to  one  another  and  to  the  events 
of  the  war.  They  mark  the  rise  of  the  Tory  party 
to  power,  they  indicate  the  religious  character  of 
the  struggle  and  the  programme  of  the  High 
Church  party,  the  gradual  evolution  of  practical 
Jacobitism  and  its  sudden  fall.  All  these  events, 
foreign  and  domestic,  are  illustrated,  more  perhaps 
in  Anne's  reign  than  at  any  other  period  of  our 
history  except  that  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  current 
literature.  The  ^Y'■it'ogs  of  Defoe,  Addison, 
Swift  and  others  were  mainly  political,  and  space 
alone  forbids  our  further  treatment  of  the  matter. 

In  the  light  of  this  estimate  of  the  reign,  we  note 
that  Mr.  McCarthy  does  not  seem  to  care  to  be 
correct  in  his  description  of  foreign  affairs  in 
general,  though  his  treatment  of  military  matters 
is  detailed;  he  seems  to  think  that  "dissenters" 
were  rising  in  power,  if  not  actually  beginning  to 
exist,  in  ,\nne's  reign,  and  he  treats  the  Sacheverell 
sermons  and  trial  as  an  isolated  incident.  His 
chapters  on  literature  are  good  and  readable,  but 
we  are  simply  lost  in  his  estimate  of  the  characters 
of  Anne,  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  partly  because 
of  the  extraordinary  arrangement  of  the  chapters 
(some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  written  inde- 
pendently and  to  be  merely  incorporated  into  the 
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book)  and  partly  because  there  are  several  such 
estimates,  specially  of  Harley.  As  to  Queen  Anne, 
we  have  failed  to  discover  Mr.  McCarthy's  opinion 
of  her.  Was  she  a  nonentity  or  not  ?  The  con- 
stitutional aspect  of  the  history  is  almost  left  to 
take  care  of  itself. 


GREEK  LITERARY  CRITICISM.' 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  another  of  Prof. 
Roberts's  volumes  on  Greek  literary  criti- 
cism, edited  with  the  same  conscientious 
care  and  scholarly  ability  as  the  two  which  pre- 
ceded it,  Longinus  "  On  the  Sublime,"  and  Diony- 
sius'  "  Three  Literary  Letters."  Prof.  Roberts 
has  in  some  respects  made  an  advance  on  the 
earlier  books.  The  glossary,  which  includes  all 
words  of  interest,  and  in  particular  all  technical 
terms  of  rhetoric,  is  fuller  and  more  complete  than 
in  the  other  two  volumes ;  something  is  often 
added  to  words  which  have  been  treated  before, 
and  Latin  and  English  equivalents  are  given. 
The  translation  is  certainly  as  good  as  in  the  other 
books,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  better,  as 
being  more  natural  and  simpler.  In  the  notes  are 
given  all  important  variants  of  the  Paris  MS. 
1741  (on  which  the  edition  is  founded),  together 
with  a  certain  number  of  emendations,  and  the 
authorities  for  any  which  are  adopted  in  the  text ; 
all  quotations  which  can  be  identified  are  given  in 
full,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  illustrative  matter.  Prof.  Roberts  rightly 
thinks  it  unnecessary  to  record  the  variants  of 
inferior  MSS.,  which  all  appear  to  be  derived  from 
the  Paris  MS.,  but  readings  of  the  earlier  editors 
which  are  given  are  often  taken  from  some  of 
these.  The  introduction  comprises  a  short  account 
of  the  chief  ancient  critics  and  rhetoricians,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  of  the  work,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  date  and  authorship.  It  is  unfortunate  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Longinus,  his  careful  examination 
leads  him  to  reject  the  Demetrian  authorship  as 
impossible,  the  linguistic  indications  pointing  un- 
mistakably to  the  century  preceding  or  following 
the  Christian  era.  But  if  it  is  the  truth  it  is  better 
to  know  it  ;  and  we  shall  thus  be  prepared  to  wel- 
come the  author  without  a  shock,  if  evidence  shall 
ever  turn  up  to  show  who  he  was. 

We  have  gone  through  the  book  very  carefully, 
and,  as  the  criticisms  we  might  offer  are  all  on 
points  of  detail,  we  prefer  to  state  at  once  that  the 
book  is  worthy  of  the  University  Press,  and  to 
pass  on  to  one  or  two  points  which  specially 
interest  readers  of  this  journal.  To  begin  with,  a 
perusal  of  the  book  strengthens  our  conviction  that 
the  art  of  composition  can  be  taught,  and  that  the 
elements  of  it  ought  to  be  taught  in  schools.     .\s 


>  "  Dcmeeriuson  Style."  The  Greek  text  of  Demetriut  Dt  Eltxutiotu, 
edited  after  the  P&ris  ManuiCTipt,  with  Introduction,  Translation.  Fac. 
similes,  &c.,  by  W.  Khys  Kuliccls,  Utt-D.,  Piofuwr  of  Grirck  in  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  Ijantsor.  xUi.  -f  3i8  pp.  (Cambridge  Uui- 
versity  Prc&s.)    9s.  net. 
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we  all  know,  composition  is  not  taught  at  all  in  the 
chief  public  schools,  and  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  anything  more  than  pedantic  analysis  is 
taught  in  the  ordinary  day-school.  Yet  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  ought  to  be  taught  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  tiie  pupil  can  easily  be  led  to 
comprehend  the  structure  of  the  paragraph,  and  of 
simple  narrative  or  description.  The  Americans 
do  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  but  they  are  too  fond 
of  technicalities,  and  we  want  something  a  little 
more  practical,  such  as  the  "  English  Composi- 
tion "  in  the  Self- Educator  Series,  or  Mr.  Cope 
Comford's  "  English  Composition."  When  this 
should  be  done,  we  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  likely  to  interest  a  boy  than  the  present 
book  or  Longinus,  which  might  be  used  not  as 
a  classical  reading- L>ook,  but  as  a  text  book  of 
style  to  be  illustrated  from  English  authors. 
Secondly,  we  feel  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
this  kind  of  appreciative  analysis  is  not  only  the 
best  way  to  make  a  reader  enjoy  good  literature, 
but  (except  for  the  rare  few)  the  only  way.  Such 
sections  as  those  on  the  arrangement  of  words,  or 
on  prose  rhythm,  open  the  eye  to  new  beauties, 
and  show  the  aspirant  how  to  set  about  producing 
the  same  effects.  The  schoolmaster  ought  to  be 
deeply  grateful  to  Prof.  Roberts  for  his  new  book. 
We  will  add  a  recommendation  that  these  three 
volumes  should  be  given  as  school  prizes ;  they 
would  interest  any  intelligent  boy  far  more  than 
Motley's  "  Dutch  Republic "  or  the  estimable 
works  of  Prescott. 


THREE    AMERICAN     TEXT-BOOKS     OF 
SCIENCE.' 

THE  introduction  of  physics  and  chemistry 
into  the  curricula  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  is  of  such  recent  date  that  the  want 
of  unanimity  both  as  to  methods  and  as  to  the 
content  of  a  school  course  of  science  is  by  no 
means  surprising.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
experimental  stage  is  to  be  seen  in  the  bewildering 
number  of  books  with  which  the  teacher  is  con- 
fronted month  by  month,  many  of  them  differing 
little  in  scope,  and  all  professing  to  be  an  im- 
provement on  previous  publications.  And  this 
fecundity  is  confined  to  no  particular  country. 
French,  German  and  American  teachers  of  science, 
as  well  as  those  in  this  country,  are  ail  adding  to 
the  already  abundant  supply.  Fortunately  for 
the  conscientious  instructor,  who  wishes  his  pupils 
to  have  the  best  possible  printed  guide,  the  intro- 
ductory   volumes   of   science   published    on    the 

I  "  Klcmcnu  of  Phjnics."  By  C.  Hanford  Hcndenoa,  Ph.D.,  and  John 
F.  Woodhull,  Ph.D.,  ProTcuor  of  Phyucal  Science.  Teaclicn'  l  oflrvc 
Columbia  Univernity,  New  York,  x.-f-jfg  up.  (Hirschfclil.)  Wilh  which 
is  bound  up:  "Physical  ExpcrimcnL^ :  a  Laltoraiory  Manuat"  By  Prof. 
J.  F.  Woodhull  and  M.  B.  Van  Andale.     v.4-ii>  pp.    (Hiradirdd.) 

"  The  KIcmenlary  Principle*  of  Chcroislry."  By  A.  V.  E.  Young, 
Profeascwof  ChemiMry  in  Norih-wefctern  Utiivcr»ity.  xiv.4-35a  pp.  Pari 
II.     "  Experimental  Ulu5traiion»."     to6  pp.     (HirKbfcld.) 

**  Pfaviica."  hv  Frederick  Slate.  Profeisor  of  Physics  in  the  University 
ofCaUromia.    XIU.  +  414  pp.    (New  York  :  Macmtllan  Compaay.)    6k 


continent  are  not  often   translated   into   English, 
so  that  his  choice  has  usually  to  be  made  between 
English  and  American  books.     Even  when  limited 
to  this  extent  the   selection    is    difficult.       It   is 
probably  this  question  of  deciding  upon  the  most 
suitable    text-book    which     has     originated     the 
modern  idea  among  the  extremists  that  all  books 
are  out  of   place  in   the  science  class-room,  and 
that  each  pupil  should  write  his  own  book  after  a 
personal  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
of  science  he  discovers.      But   like  the  views 
most  extremists,  the    no    text-book    policy  is 
most  cases  impracticable.     Though  it  may  be 
sirable  when   the    teacher   has    both    a   complete 
familiarity   with    his    subject    and    a    genius   for 
teaching,  for  the  ordinary  pedagogic    practitioner 
it  is  a  counsel  of  perfection.     In  most  cases  there 
must  be  a  book,  and  the  important  question  is  to 
secure  the  best  available. 

This  brings  us  to  the  volumes  under  considera- 
tion. Applying  the  test  that  all  practical  teachen 
adopt,  we  ask  ;  In  what  important  respects  do 
they  differ  from  the  books  we  have  ?  Do  they 
meet  English  requirements  ?  Are  they  a  suffi- 
ciently great  advance  on  the  books  in  use  to 
justify  their  adoption  ?  So  far  as  our  space  will 
allow,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  these 
questions. 

The  book  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Woodhull  anif 
Van  Arsdale  is  on  a  plan  which  is  not  common  in 
this  country.  The  first  four  hundred  pages  con- 
stitute a  text-book  of  general  physics  on  orthodox 
lines,  which  deals  in  the  familiar  way  with  tb« 
propierties  of  matter,  mechanics  of  solids,  mechanics 
of  fluids,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity,  light  and 
sound.  The  last  hundred  pages  or  so  consist  of  a 
number  of  simple  experiments  to  be  performed  by 
the  pupil  and  designed  to  illustrate  the  text.  But 
it  is  better  for  the  experimental  work  to  lead  up  to 
the  generalisation  so  that  the  student  may  lears 
from  the  first  that  the  principles  of  physics  are 
only  credible  when  deduced  from  experiment. 
For  English  requirements  the  book  covers  IW 
wide  a  range  and  is  marked  by  a  want  of  precis^ 
ness  in  the  instructions  for  practical  work.  Only 
the  teacher  with  restricted  manipulative  dextenty 
knows  how  irritating  is  the  omission  of  sohk 
practical  direction  necessary  to  ensure  success. 
More  than  this,  it  is  not,  we  hojse,  in  accordance 
with  English  ideas  to  set  beginners  in  physics  w 
puzzle  over  diffusibility,  capillarity,  and  viscosity 
(to  name  three  only  from  a  list  on  p.  15),  attii* 
outset.  The  table  of  Elements  with  symbols  aw 
atomic  weights  (on  pp.  12-24)  '^  quite  out  of  pi*'' 
at  the  commencement  of  the  study  of  science. 

Professor  Young's  book  belongs  to  the  sam* 
series  as  the  one  just  referred  to,  and  we  find  tl" 
plan  of  collecting  the  experiments  at  the  endofti* 
volume  is  followed.  In  addition  to  this  it  niusth* 
remarked  that  what  is  generally  called  chemiol| 
theory,  including  such  subjects  as  the  ato»i' 
theory,  sloichiometry  (Eng.  chemical  arithtnetic)r 
Raoult's  law.  Sec,  precedes  any  description 
elements  and  compounds.  Believing  as  we  w 
that  the  only  rational  way  of  teaching  chemistry  1*' 
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young  people  is  to  begin  with  the  examination  of 
simple  familiar  phenomena,  e.g.,  the  rusting  of 
iron,  burning,  and  such  changes,  we  think  Pro- 
fessor Young's  book  will  not  be  of  direct  service  to 
teachers  in  English  schools. 

Professor  Slate  intends  his  book  for  students  of 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  clearly 
points  out  that  it  is  not  intended  to  guide  experi- 
mental work,  nor  to  furnish  practical  hints  and 
directions  for  use  in  the  class-room  laboratory.  The 
volume,  however,  finishes  with  an  outline  course 
of  experiments,  with  references  to  Chute's  "  Prac- 
tical Physics."  Though  Professor  Slate  insists  on 
the  value  of  experimental  work  and  explains  at 
great  length  in  a  preface  of  sixteen  pages  the  place 
his  book  is  intended  to  occupy,  we  are  afraid 
English  teachers  will  be  unable  to  make  much  use 
of  it,  since  the  conditions  here  seem  to  be  very 
different  from  those  in  California. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  each  of  the  books 
has  points  of  interest  to  teachers  and  students  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  exactly  adapted  to  our  methods  and  limitations 
of  instruction  does  not  imply  that  teachers  cannot 
study  them  with  profit.  It  is  always  helpful  to 
become  acquainted  with  new  ways  of  regarding 
familiar  problems. 


A  NEW  GERMAN  DICTIONARY.' 

THE  work  before  us  is  a  complete  recast  of 
Grieb's  well-known  dictionary.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  by  Prof.  Schroer,  of 
Cologne,  who  has  brought  to  his  task  very  special 
qualifications  as  an  English  scholar  and  teacher. 
"l*he  learned  editor  has  made  every  effort  to  pro- 
duce a  comprehensive  and  standard  dictionary. 
The  plan,  though  not  differing  materially  from 
that  of  other  well-known  works  on  sinnlar  lines, 
has  one  or  two  special  features  which  appeal  to 
Scholars.  In  the  first  place,  in  both  the  German 
Hnd  English  parts,  succinct  etymologies  of  the 
tvords  treated  are  given,  and  as  first-hand  au- 
thorities have  always  been  consulted,  the  result  is 
excellent.  Secondly,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
English  words  in  the  English-German  part  is 
^iven  in  phonetic  transcription — a  great  advance, 
^nd  one  which  we  think  will  largely  aid  the  cir- 
culation of  the  work  on  the  continent.  We  must, 
however,  express  our  disappointment  that  this 
desirable  improvement  has  not  been  carried  out  in 
the  German-English  part,  and  cannot  altogether 
admit  that  Prof.  Schrder  makes  out  a  good  case 
for  this  omission  in  his  introduction.  True,  there 
are  many  discrepancies  in  the  pronunciation  of 
German,  but  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
have  adopted  a  system  by  which  the  stage  pro- 
nunciation   should    have    been    reproduced,    and 

'  **  Griel».SchrfleT."  **  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages. " 
o  pp.  (l>Qndon  :  Henry  Frowde.  Stuttgart :  Paul  NefT  Verlag.)    b  voU. 
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English  students  would,  we  feel  sure,  have  found 
in  this  a  distinct  gain.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
future  edition  will  repair  this  omission. 

A  good  working  dictionary  should,  we  take 
it,  contain  all  the  words  which  the  student  is 
likely  to  meet  with  in  his  reading  in  the  ordinary 
paths  of  literature  ;  it  should  further  contain  words 
which  are  in  the  main  colloquial  and  technical, 
words  which  do  not  lie  exclusively  in  the  province 
of  the  specialist.  We  have  submitted  the  volumes 
before  us  to  a  test  along  these  lines.  Among  other 
passages,  taking  one  from  Freytag,  we  find  in  one 
page  two  words  which  we  seek  in  vain ;  langlodige 
Schafe  seine  Wohnsitze  auf  den  Warfeit.  We  sub- 
mit that  langlodig  might  well  find  a  place ;  at  the 
same  time  we  fail  to  find  the  word  in  Fliigcl  or  in 
Heyite,  though  other  words  of  a  rare  description 
are  included.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in 
this  connexion  on  what  method  the  original  com- 
pilation of  the  dictionary  was  carried  out. 

The  colloquial  expressions  seem  to  have  been 
very  fully  treated.  One  error  seems  to  have 
passed  uncorrected  in  the  proof  reading :  sckalten 
and  waltfn,  to  rule  the  roiist. 

Scientific  terms  seem  to  have  been  accepted  in 
considerable  numbers ;  on  the  other  hand,  words 
connected  with  sport  are  but  poorly  represented  ; 
hardly  a  bicycle  term  is  included;  we  seek  in  vain, 
rim-brake,  free  wheel,  back  pedal,  or  their  German 
equivalents.  Mountaineering  terms  are  also  far 
to  seek :  bewirlschaften,  aper,  Kamin,  Bergschrund.  On 
the  other  hand,  nautical  terms  are  included  in  great 
variety.  We  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  as  an 
improvement  the  making  good  of  deficiencies  of 
this  type  and  the  exclusion  of  various  excrescences 
in  both  languages,  such  as  Tukan,  Incomtmnsura- 
bilitdt,  Kumpe,  in  German  ;  obi,  procdcusmaiic,  riggitt 
in  English. 

The  labour  of  dictionary  compiling  is  an  arduous 
and  to  a  certain  extent  a  thankless  task.  To  hold 
an  impartial  court  upon  the  various  types  of  words 
which  clamour  for  admission  must  tax  very  heavily 
the  ingenuity  and  the  patience  of  the  lexicographer, 
and  we  would  not  have  it  thought  that  we  wish  by 
these  few  criticisms  to  belittle  the  work  before  us. 
Take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  work  may  be  commended 
to  scholars  and  to  learners.  It  is  a  good  sound 
working  too!,  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  seldom 
leave  a  friend  in  the  lurch. 

One  more  grumble.  When  will  German  pub- 
lishers learn  that  the  proper  binding  for  a  book  of 
reference  is  stout  leather  for  the  back  and  corners, 
and  stout  cloth,  not  thin  paper,  for  the  sides  ? 


Rivinglms'  Modtm  Frinck  Stria  (Beginntr^  Ttxis).  (1) 
Premiires  Licturts  Fraitfaists  ;  (2)  Rtcutil  dt  Piicts  Facilts. 
Piepared  and  adapted  by  R.  J.  Morich.  44  -f-  xii.  pp.  each. 
(Rivingtons).  ^d.  each. — These  books  call  for  liule  comment  : 
in  each  case  there  are  about  twenty  pages  of  anecdotes,  &c.,  in 
clear  type  ;  then  some  pages  of  notes  and  a  vocabulary  (practi- 
cally complete).  There  is  the  same  appendix  to  both  books,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  commonest  irregular  verbs,  ar^d  some  notes 
on  the  personal,  reflexive  and  relative  pronouns.  The  books 
are  carefully  printed,  and  badly  bound. 


NATURE  NOTES  FOR  DECEMBER. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Stbward,  M.A.(Oxon.) 
Principal  of  Salisbury  Training  College. 


^^V  Animal  Life. — The  winler  is  an  excellent  season  for  observ- 

^^P  ing  more  cloiely  the  wild  animals  and   the  different  kinds  of 

^^  birds.     Colli  and  hunger  make  them  approach  nearer  to  man 

and  his  habilalioDS  ;  the  trail  of  the  otter,  hare,  rabbit,  weasel, 
stoat,  and  rats  may  be  idenliBcd  in  the  snow  ;  and  the  leafless- 
neis  of  the  trees  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  birds  more  clearly. 
Migrants  from  the  North  arrive  in  hard  weather,  such  as  the 
Snow  Bunting,  various  Ducks,  the  Pintail,  Teal,  Widgeons,  the 
Divers,  Whitefronted  Goose,  Brenl  Goose,  Whoopcr  or  Wild 
Swan,  Terns,  Puffins,  Petrels,  Curlew,  Merganser,  Razor-bill, 
(jrebes.  Bittern,  and  the  Sea  Eagle.  All  who  live  near  inlets  of 
the  sea,  the  estuaries  and  the  lower  reaches  of  rivers,  inland  lakes 
and  "  broads,"  should  keep  their  eyes  open.  Frequent  visits 
should  be  made  to  the  poultry  and  game  shops  to  identify  the 
birds  exposed  for  sale,  and  perhaps  the  local  bird-sluffer  may 
show  the  visitor  the  rarer  specimens  sent  to  him  for  preserva- 
tion. Herons  and  Kingfishers  may  now  be  seen  easily  along 
the  streams.  A  walk  through  the  woodlands  may  be  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  flocks  of  Wood  Pigeons  feeding  on  acorns  and 
lieech  nuts,  the  notes  of  the  happy  Chaffinches,  a  cluster  of 
Bramble-finches,  and  many  a  Missel-thrush,  Fieldfare,  and 
Blackbird  despoiling  the  mounlain-nsh  of  its  bright  berries  or 
the  yew  tree  of  its  glutinous  fruit.  The  Bullfinches  may  be 
espied  feeding  on  the  privet  berries,  and  a  visit  to  a  sheltered 
patch  of  thistles  may  l>e  rewarded  by  seeing  a  flock  of  beautiful 
Goldfinches  clinging  to  the  downy  heads  and  picking  out  the 
seeds.  The  Green  Woodpecker  is  plainly  visible  with  his  red 
poll  and  undulating  flight  and  hoarse  laugh,  either  as  he  laps 
the  hollow  trees  or  rifles  the  ant  hills  of  their  eggs.  It  u  a 
good  time  to  distinguish  the  difTerent  species  of  birds,  as  the 
Carrion  Crow  and  the  Hooded  Crow  from  the  Rook.  If  a  bone 
be  hung  on  a  branch  the  Blue  Tit,  Marsh  Tit,  Great  Tit,  and 
Cole  Til  will  come  in  from  the  woods  near  and  form  an  in- 
teresting study.  The  bits  of  fat  will  help  them  to  withstand 
the  cold  and  make  their  plumage  exceptionally  gloss}-.  After 
a  heavy  snowstorm  flocks  of  Yellow  Buntings  will  visit  the 
farmyards,  and  often  a  Sparrow  Hawk  may  be  noticed  hunting 
for  mice  round  the  ricks. 

Plant  Liffr. — The  Irish  Ivy,  Mezereon,  Anemone  Coronaria, 
Wallflower,  Jasmine,  Hepatica,  Christmas  Rose,  Gorse,  and 
Cyclamen  may  be  found  in  flower ;  and  in  fruit  are  the  Privet, 
Bryony,  Buckthorn,  Mountain  Ash,  Holly,  Yew,  Ivy,  and 
Mistletoe.  Leisure  may  perhaps  be  found  for  a  study  of  the 
various  Lichens,  of  which  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  kinds 
in  Gieat  Britain. 

The  BeMhore  after  stormy  weather  is  prolific  in  objects  of 
interest,  especially  at  high-water  mark  as  the  tide  is  receding. 
On  some  coasts  after  a  strong  scour  by  the  sea  the  sand  is 
washed  away  and  the  strata  beneath  are  revealed  with  treasures 
for  the  geologist,  especially  if  a  bit  of  "  drift "  be  expoced  or  a 
submerged  forest. 

Qeneral  Hint*. — The  winter  naturally  affords  much  oppor- 
tunity for  indoor  work,  for  study  with  the  microscope,  visits 
to  the  local  museum,  for  rearranging  the  accumulations  of  the 
past  summer,  mounting  and  naming  specimens,  and  knowing 
all  there  Is  to  be  learned  about  each  object,  its  real  character 
^^m  and  the  part  that  each  played  in  the  realm  of  nature.     It  is  alao 

^B  a  lime  for  reading,  and  that  not  merely  of  books  directly  deal- 

^^         ing  with  Natural  History,  but  biographies  and  travels  of  great 
I  naturalists,  and  also  poems,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  Hugh 

I  Macmillan's  "  Nature  Sermons,"  Emerson's  and  other  Essays, 
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Thomson's  "  Seasons "  and  such   poems  as  Soalhey's  "  HoUy 
Tree,"  Lowell's  "The  First  Snowfall"  and  the  "Daodetka, 
and   Cowper's  "Winter,"   and,  of  course,   the   natare  pg«gs 
found  in  Keats  and  Wordsworth. 


r,p  " 


GEOMETRY    AT    THE    CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS  OF  1903. 

Thb  Local  Examinations  Syndicate  of  the  University  fl 
Cambridge  have  recently  adopted  many  of  the  recommendaiiaoi 
of  the  Committees  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  appointed  by 
the  British  Association  and  the  Mathematical  Association,  and 
have  issued  new  schedules  for  Geometry  in  the  examinations  for 
Preliminary  and  Junior  candidates  in  December,  1903. 

No  schedule  for  Geometry  in  the  examination  for  Senior  caodi- 
dates  is  at  present  issued  ;  but  it  will  be  stated  in  the  Regulationt 
that  any  proof  or  proposition  will  beac:epted  which  appears  to  the 
examiners  to  form  part  of  a  logical  order  of  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  that  the  use  of  hypothetical  constructions  is  per- 
mitted. 

The  Syndicate  have  also  decided  upon  varioas  changes  in 
detail  in  the  Regulations  for  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  trigono- 
metry. These  changes  will  be  announced  when  the  full  Rtj»- 
lalions  for  December,  1903,  are  published. 

Changes  such  as  these  which  have  now  been  made  by  tht 
school-examining  authorities  in  connection  with  the  Uoivefsilin 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  will  have  so  importaat  111 
influence  on  the  mathematical  teaching  throughout  the  ooustiy 
that  we  have  arranged,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  teachers,  lor 
an  article  at  an  early  dale  describing  the  present  position  of  tlic 
reform  movement  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

The  new  schedules  in  Geometry  for  the  Cambridge  Lool 
Examinations  are  as  follows : — 

Qeometry.'    (Preliminary.) 

The  paper  will  consist  of  two  parts,  each  containing  qoOtiMi 
on  Practical  and  on  Theoretical  Geometry.  Candidates  oo 
pass  in  Geometry  by  doing  suflicienlly  well  in  Part  l.;<^ 
will  be  expected  to  take  questions  both  in  Practical  u<l  ■> 
Theoretical  Geometry. 

Every  candidate  must  be  provided  with  a  ruler  graduated  in 
inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch,  and  in  centimetres  and  auKm^te, 
a  itnall  set  square,  a  protractor,  compasses  furnished  with  *  ^ 
pencil  point,  and  a  hard  pencil. 

Questions  may  be  set  in  which  the  use  of  the  set  square  a  << 
the  protractor  is  forbidden. 

Figures  should  be  drawn  accurately  with  a  hard  pendl. 

Any  proof  of  a  proposition  will  be  accepted  which  appea" '" 
the  examiners  to  form  part  of  a  logical  crder  of  treatment  of  l^ 
subject.  In  the  proof  of  theorems  and  deductions  from  Ik"' 
the  use  of  hypothetical  construction  is  permitted. 

Part  I.  Practical  GtctHttry. — The  following  constrocticii' 
and  easy  extensions  of  them  :  Bisection  of  angles  and  of  iOsV' 
lines.  Construction  of  perpendiculars  to  straight  lines.  Simp* 
cases  of  the  construction  from  sufficient  data  of  triangles  udo' 
quadrilaterals.  Construction  of  parallels  to  a  given  slroigbtl 
Construction  of  angles  equal  to  a  given  angle.  Di«i 
straight  lines  into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  io"* 


t  Valuable  soggesiioat  for  leacben  will  be  found  io  a  Report  pej"* 
Teaching  of  Elemenury  Maihemaiics  Uouol  by  Uic  MAitiemaliial  **^ 
lion  (George  Bell  and  Soos,  Londoa,  price  6d.V  For  the  Praclicii  0«'*W 
teachers  are  recoauneoded  Io  nuu  use  of  Mine  work  on  Geootfff' 
Drawing. 
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of  the  cube,  the  rectangular  block,  the  sphere,  the  cylinder,  and 
the  cone. 

Theoretical  Geometry. — The  substance  of  the  theorenu  con- 
tained in  Euclid,  Book  I.,  propositions  4-6,  8,  13-16,  18,  19, 
36-30,  32-41,  43.  Questions  upon  these  theorems,  easy 
deductions  from  them,  and  arithmetical  illustrations  will  be 
included. 

Part  II.  Practical  Geometry. — The  following  constructions 
and  easy  extensions  of  them  :  Construction  of  a  triangle  equal 
in  area  to  a  given  polygon.  Construction  of  tangents  to  a  circle. 
Constructions  of  common  tangents  to  two  circles.  Construction 
of  circumscribed,  inscribed,  and  escribed  circles  of  a  triangle. 

Tkttretical  Geometry. — The  substance  of  the  theorems  con- 
tained in  Euclid,  Book  I.,  propositions  47,  48  ;  and  Book  III., 
propositions  3,  14-16,  18-22,  31.  Questions  upon  these 
theorems,  easy  deductions  from  them,  and  arithmetical  illustra- 
tions will  be  included. 

Geometry.'    (Juniors.) 
The  General  Instructions  given  above  for  Preliminary  Can- 
didates also  apply  to  juniors. 

Part  I.  Practical  Ceonulry. — ^The  following  constructions 
and  easy  extensions  of  them  :  Bisection  of  angles  and  of  straight 
lines.  Construction  of  perpendiculars  to  straight  lines.  Simple 
Cises  of  the  coniitruclion  from  suflicient  data  of  triangles  and  of 
((uadiilaterals.  Construction  of  parallels  to  a  given  straight  line. 
Construction  of  angles  equal  to  a  given  angle.  Division  of 
straight  lines  into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts.  Construction 
of  a  triangle  equal  in  area  to  a  given  polygon.  Consttuclicin  of 
tangents  to  a  circle.  Construction  of  common  tangents  to  two 
circles.  Construction  of  circumscribed,  inscribed,  and  escribed 
citdes  of  a  triangle. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  forms 
oi  the  simpler  solid  bodies,  namely,  the  cube,  the  rectangular 
block,  the  tetrahedron,  the  sphere,  the  cylinder,  the  wedge,  the 
(kyramid,  and  the  cone. 

Theoretical  Geometry. — The  substance  of  the  theorems  con- 
tsined  in  Euclid,  Book  I.,  propositions  4-6,  8,  13-16,  18,  19, 
30- 30,  32-41,  43,  47,  48  ;  and  Book  III.,  propositions  3,  14-16, 
XS-32,  31.  Questions  upon  these  theorems,  easy  deductions 
f>oin  them,  and  arithmetical  illustrations  will  be  included. 

Part  II.    Practical  Geometry. — The   following  constructions 

*K.nd  easy  extensions  of  them  :  Construction  of  a  segment  of  a 

^rde  containing  an  angle  of  given  magnitude.      Division   of 

straight  lines  into  parts  in  any  given  proportion.     Constructions 

of  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  straight  lines,  and  of  a 

cnean  proportional   to   two  given   straight    lines.     Division   of 

ssiraight  lines  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio.      Division  of  a  straight 

line  internally  or  externally  into  segments  so  that  the  rectangle 

under  the  paits  is  equal  to  a  given  square.     Construction  of 

•eguUr  polygons  in  and  about  circles.     Construction  of  a  circle 

from  sufficient  data  of  the  following  character :  (i)  radius  given, 

^2)   point    on    the     circle    given,   (3)   contact    with    a    given 

Mraighl  line    or   circle,  (4)  contact   with  a  given  straight  line 

at  A   given    point.       Construction    of   a    rectilineal    figure   to 

m    specified    scale    or    of    specified    area,    and    similar    to  a 

^Tcn    6gare.      C'onttruction    of  a  square    equal    in    area  to  a 

(iven  polygon.     [In  cases  where  the  validity  of  a  construction  is 

not  obvious,  candidates  may  be  required  to  indicate  the  reasoning 

by  which  it  is  justified.  ] 

Illustration  and  explanation  by  means  of  rectangular  figures  of 
the  following  identities  :  — 

*(a-l-*-f  f-l-  .  .  .)  =Xa-|-**-(-«r+  .... 
(<i-i-*)'  =  a»-|-2a*-(-«', 
(rt-i)'  =  a»-2<I*-^*', 
o'-4»  =  (<i-f  *)(«-*). 

'  See  ilic  precetling  nol«. 


Theoretical  Geometry. — The  substance  of  the  theorems  con- 
tained in  Euclid,  Book  III.,  propositions  32,  35-37  ;  Book  VI., 
propositions  1-8,  19,  20,  33,  together  with  propositions  A  and 
D.  Questions  upon  these  theorems,  easy  deductions  from  them, 
and  arithmetical  illustrations  will  be  included. 

In  dealing  with  proportion  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  magni- 
tudes of  the  same  kind  can  be  treated  as  commensurable. 

Specimen  papers  in  Geometry  [Preliminary  and  jfunior),  of 
Ike  same  getural  character  as  those  that  will  be  set  in  December, 
1903,  will  be  issued  with  the  Boot  of  Examination-papers  for 
December,  1902. 


THE    CLASS-TEACHING    OF     ENGLISH 
POETRY.' 

By  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A. 
Christ's  Hospital. 

God's  prophetK  nl  the  t>cauliful 
They  wncre,  those  poets. 

At  my  school  a  shortish  holiday  has  succeeded  a  short  but 
most  momentous  term,  in  which  the  biggest  educalioiul  trans- 
plantation on  record — almost  Oriental  in  scale — has  necessitated 
the  arranging  of  a  vast  amount  of  detail.  Most  probably  the 
ideal  for  an  assistant-master  in  these  circumstances  would  be 
to  emulate  Charles  Lamb  and  spend  his  leisure  time : — 

SoRietiRies  outstrecht  in  perfect  idleness. 
Nought  doing,  nothing  saying,  thinlcing  less. 

At  any  rate,  I  have  not  found  the  hours  to  put  Herbartian 
.system  into  the  few  things  I  have  to  say  on  the  leaching  of 
English  poetry.  I  should  have  liked  to  jot  down  a  few  ideas  on 
the  minimum  of  grammar,  on  the  utilitarian  side  of  English 
instruction  as  exemplified  in  correction  of  syntactical  mistakes, 
punctuation,  and  synthesis,  on  the  I'iva-voce  method  as  the  most 
effective  in  teaching  analysis  and  some  parts  of  composition,  and 
especially  on  the  graduated  teaching  of  English  essay-writing. 
On  this  lost  topic  books  are  hopelessly  diffuse.  I  believe  the 
real  essentials  in  the  earlier  stages  admit  of  being  written  down 
on  two  pages  of  a  note  book,  and  that  these  |x)ints  should  be 
hammered  away  at  for  the  first  two  years,  when  the  reproduc- 
tion of  narratives  is  done  with,  and  until  the  study  and  learning 
by  heart  of  pages  of  Macaulay  put  a  finish  on  the  schoolboy's 
efforts  at  composition.  But  I  thought  it  best  to  turn  exclu- 
sively to  what  interested  me  most,  the  class- teaching  of  English 
poetry.  And  even  in  this  sphere  I  must  be  content  to  copy  the 
bee  which,  lighting  in  yonder  patch  of  clover,  flits  without 
indecision  from  blossom  to  blossom,  electing  to  extract  some- 
thing from  these  and  pass  by  those — a  most  excellent  mystery. 
If  in  this  way  I  touch  a  few  points  that  seem  important  to  me, 
I  hope  that  I  may  interest  some  brother  teacher,  if  only  by 
reason  of  apparent  caprice,  half  as  much  as  my  honey-bee  has 
interested  me.  I  shall  venture  to  put  before  you  details  of 
personal  experience,  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  hall- 
marked with  the  mark  of  the -training  institutions  recognised  ' 

in  Appendix  D  of  the  recent  Order  in  Council,  and  therefore! 
speak  with  the  greatest  diflidence.  My  experience  has  ranged 
over  about  nine  years,  during  which  lime  I  have  been  mainly 
concerned  with  two  sets  on  the  mo<lem  side,  a  lower  fourth  of 
boys  averaging  14  °6,  and  an  upper  fourth,  the  average  age  of 
which  was  about  I5°6,  or  a  little  more.  Of  these  two  sets  the 
tower  was  composed  of  boys  of  somewhat  less  than  average 
inlclligence,  the  higher  of  boys  with  good  brain  power.     Class- 

1 A  |i«p«r  read  10  Ibe  Asiisuot-masten'  Aseociaiioa,  September,  1909. 
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time  allowed  was  generally  in  the  earlier  lessons  one  and-a-balf 
boars  a  week,  and  in  the  later  about  one  hour. 

Choice  of  Poetry. 

First,  as  to  the  choice  of  poetry.  The  main  requisites  for 
both  forms  were  that  it  should  be,  first,  definite  and  concrete  in 
conception  ;  and  second,  rhythmically  vigorous  in  expression. 
One  cannot  in  these  early  stages  give  first  consideration  to  truth, 
greatness,  or  originality  of  conception.  I  have  found  good 
material  for  the  lower  division  in  ballads,  such  as  "  .Sir  Patrick 
Spence  "  and  "  Chevy  Chase,"  simple  poems  from  Wordsworth, 
e.g.,  "To  the  Dais:)-,"  "I  wandered  lonely  as  a  Cloud,"  or 
"  I^cy  Gray,"  Browning's  "  Pied  Piper,"  Goldsmith's  "  Travel- 
ler" and  "Deserted  Village,"  "  Childe  Harold"  (cantos  I. 
and  n.),  Gray's  •' Elegy,"  "The  Bard."  and  "Ode  on  Eton," 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  Tennyson's  "  Dora,"  &c.  These 
boys  had  been  saturated  with  Scott  before  they  came  to  me. 

For  the  upper  division  nearly  always  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
especially  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  Macbeth,"  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "Tempest,"  and  "Henry  V." 
"Childe  Harold,"  cantos  III.  and  IV.,  would  occasionally 
give  variety.  I  tried  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  but  made  complete 
shipwreck.  Spenser,  I  should  say,  would  be  excellent  for  boys 
of  this  standard  ;  also  Milton's  three  poetic  poems.  I  should 
be  almost  inclined  to  banish  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost  "  from  the 
school  curriculum. 

A  third  requisite  for  class  poetry  should  be  mentioned.  One 
cannot  demand  of  poetry  that  it  should  inculcate  directly  virtue 
and  piety,  yet  the  poetry  selected  should  ring  morally  sound  and 
exalt  unmistakably  the  highest  instincis  and  feelings  of  human 
nature.  Gray's  poetry  is  eminently  of  this  kind.  I  believe  it 
right  occasionally  even  to  moralise  on  such  a  passage  as  "Where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,"  or  on  such  a  splendid 
Virgilian  stanza  as  "  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  com- 
mand." But  yuu,  who  know  the  British  schoolboy,  understand 
that  the  words  you  say  must  be  obviously  lelt  and  sincerely 
uttered  :  the  treatment  must  be  light.     Preaching  is  fatal. 

Besides  the  form- work  chosen  for  the  term,  some  English 
poems  produced  during  the  hislory  period  under  study  should  be 
read  discursively  from  lime  to  time  in  an  odd  ten  minutes.  A 
good  collection  for  such  a  purpose  is  Messrs.  Blackwood's  "  New 
School  Anthology." 

Method  In  CluB. 

But  "  the  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set."  My  own  method 
has  been  first  to  try  to  impress  upon  the  class  in  a  few  words 
the  importance  of  cultivating  a  liking  for  poelry,  the  gist  being, 
"  I  am  keen,  and  want  you  to  be."  Then  we  have  taken  our 
texts,  and  leaving  aside  for  the  time  being  all  notes  about  the 
poem  and  its  author,  read  it  through  in  its  entirety.  Next, 
enough  interest  being  aroused,  we  have  read  any  introduction 
given.  Such  should  be  very  brief  and  pointed,  a  half-dozen 
pages  being  the  extreme  limit.  It  should  treat  of  the  author's 
lite,  his  work,  the  circumstances  of  composition  and  the  form  of 
the  particular  poem.  We  next  read  over  some  thirty  lines  of  the 
text  and  elicited  as  much  as  we  could  of  poetical  and  literary 
interest.  Is  it  presumptuous  for  me  to  claim  that  our  method 
was  "  heuristic,"  always  remembering  thai  An  loHga,  vita 
brtvist  This  lesson  is  best  done  by  the  master  without  specific 
preparation,  or  even  the  advantage  of  the  proverbial  one-hour 
start  of  his  pupils.  What  points  were  elicited  ?  The  first  ten 
lines  necessarily  entail  a  treatment  of  metre  in  its  broadest 
points,  the  principles  of  "  variety  in  uniformity  "  and  "  descrip- 
tive rhythms"  being  specially  emphasised.  This  will  be  enough 
for  your  Imys  to  ruminate  upon  for  a  week.  Next  lesson  you 
require  the  points  of  last  week's  talk,  and  proceed  to  strain  the 


next  thirty  lines.  Up  crops  a  good  alliteration.  It  is  worth 
while  to  explain  briefly  the  history  of  alliteration,  its  us«  and 
abuse,  the  various  subtle  effects  produced  by  it  with  reference 
perhaps  to  the  letters  s  and  /,  as  in  "the  lustre  of  the  long  con- 
volvulus," or  "  the  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea."  Yo« 
will  illustrate  these  points  profusely,  but  put  three  or  four  lines 
on  the  blackboard  to  be  garnered  in  the  memory. 

I  am  glad   when  we   come  upon  the  first   obvious  case  of 
metaphor  in  the  text,  some  such  line  as  "When  smiling  spring 
its  earliest  visit  paid."     Our  course  is  clear  for  that  lesson  at 
lea.st.     Why  does  the  poet  not  state  directly  what  he  wishes  to 
say  ?    Because  he  is  imaginative,  and  sees  one  thing  in  relacioa 
to  another  ;  because  he  wants  to  explain  the  unfamiliar  by  tlie 
familiar ;  because  he  wants  to  be  terse  as  well  as  suggestive. 
And  so  you  drag  out  to  the  light  the  full  connotaiion  of  the 
word  or  phrase,  and  ultimately  resolve  the  metaphor  into  fonr 
terms,  on  the  board,  the  first  two  expressing  the  more  familiar, 
the  second  the  less  familiar  side  of  the  idea  presented.    Recurring 
to  this  subject  next  week,  while  the  thirty  lines  are  being  read 
you  put  a  price  on  every  metaphor  captured,  and  the  dullest  bojr 
is  keen  to  make  a  bag.     They  proceed  to  offer  their  contri- 
butions.   After  rejecting  a  simile  or  two,  you  find  that  so  various 
are  their  oblations  that  the  different  degrees  of  metaphor  mat 
be  tackled  on  the  spot,  and  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  to; 
many  metaphorical  words  have  passed  into  such  common  ik 
that    their   poetical   nature  easily  escipes   notice.      From  tlie 
collection  choose  two  sound   examples   and  ask    the   class  to 
put  down  on  paper  the  four  implied  terms.     One  or  two  onif, 
out  of  twenty-five,  succeed    in   the   first   attempt  ;    still,  good 
progress  has  really  been  made  in  the  apprehension  ofthereli- 
tion  of  thought  to  poetical  expression.     Now  drop  the  sabjecl 
for  a  time  and  let  it  soak  in.     In  a  later  lesson  beat  up  another 
brace   of    metaphors   and   set    them    for  expansion.     Pouibif, 
towards  the  end  of  term,  some  eight  or  a  dozen  will  be  able  to 
do  the  thing  correctly.     And  so  we  go  on  elucidating  points  u 
they  arise  :  here  a  personification,  especially  if  you  happen  lotx 
reading  the  two  stanzas  in  Gray's  "  Ode,"  "  These  shall  the  fbry 
passions  tear " ;   there  a  transference  of  adjective   (insiDUSti'iJ 
cautiously  and  apologetically  the  news  that  ii  is  sometimes  alW 
hypallagc);  here  an  eloquent  prolepsis  or  a  noble  exaggentiM. 
there  an  inversion  of  order  or  an  epigram.     What  more  plesaot 
than  to  search  together  for  the  force  that  lurks  in  such  abiMfr 
tions  as : — 

Tbe  ralllini!  terrers  ol  the  vengeful  uwk« ; 

or  for  the  full  meaning  of  the  host,  who  is 

Careful  to  we  tbe  mantliog  bliu  go  round  t 
Or,  again,  you  ask,  "  Does  Gray  write  the  words  of  the  line. 

llieir  homdy  joys  and  destiny  obacore, 
in  that  order  simply  to  secure  a  rhyme  ?"  and  propound  by  ik* 
way  the  problem,  "  Does  rhyme  thwart  or  help  the  poet?"  •* 
class  can  feel,  if  it  cannot  analyse,  the  peculiar  pungency  ol  >•  i 
oxymoron,  as  in  Spenser's  "  The  foul  well-favoured  witch,"  <" 
Gray's  "This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned."  But  Ix 
careful  how  you  scare  pallid  pupils  with  the  thunders  of  oxy- 
moron,  metonymy,  anacoloulhon,  aposiopesis,  unorruto-poetit 
But  words  may  have  as  much  charm  as  figures  of  speech.  •* 
many  words  (how  many  one  is  apt  to  under -estimtte)  *" 
Hebrew  to  young  boys.  The  genteel  word  with  a  long  litenT 
pedigree  may  ask  for  a  word  of  praise.  Archaic  word*  »" 
sometimes  only  to  be  explained  :  but  sometimes,  esixo*"? 
where  they  have  degenerated  or  improved  their  position,  ll*J  ] 
are  to  be  traced  to  their  forbears  in  order  that  curioiity  »")' 
be  whetted.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  e.g.  (at  random),  "tJ«» 
port,"  "wanton,"  "obsequies,"  "haggard,"  and  so  on,  tl* 
meaning  must  be  fixed  and  crystallised.  For  a  change,  adjceti" 
may  be  shown  by  careful  conUast  with  synonyms  to  be  appf ' 
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prute,  and  with  reference  lo  the  context  not  superfluous. 
Grammar  occasionally  asks  for  admittance,  if  haply  an  inversion 
poetic  has  introduced  the  slightest  liifficully  :  and  paraphrase 
has  been  used  here  and  Ihete  partly  to  show  how  inadequate 
other  words  are,  and  that  the  poet  has  used  the  right  word  in 
the  right  place. 

About  the  fifth  or  sixth  lesion  the  class  is  prepared  to  bring 

in  the  first  twenty  or  twenty -five  lines  as  repetition,  and  if  on 

examination  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  reasonable,  you 

insist  that  they  should  be  inlelligently  read  and  brought  in  with 

the  "rep."    These  may  corroborate  or  add  to  the  aeslhclic  points 

you    have    discussed,    and    provide,    probably    too    generously, 

detailed  information,  historical  and  literary,  such  as  you  could  not 

give  ofT-hand.   "  Rep.,"  word-perfect  anii  unbungling  "rep.," you 

exact  with  Draconian  austerity.  About  one  inahundred  boys  can't 

learn  English  "  rep."      My  experience  is  that  your  shuffler  soon 

avoids  pretexts  as  a  mole  or  a  beetle  the  tight.     And  this  titst 

"  rep."  lesson— what  a  tough  task  !    In  it  you  must  instil  once  and 

for   all    the   ideas  (you  will  not  get  more  than  that  for  some 

lessons)  that  in  recitation  the  head  must  be  slightly  raised,  the 

lyllables  all  enunciated  clearly  and  yet  in  due  proportion  of 

emphasis,   that   sense    pauses    mostly    have   more   weight   than 

rhymes  or  unpunctuated  ends  of  lines,  and  that  the  proper  voice 

inflexion  does  not  always  come  s|xintaneous)y,  but  sometimes 

needs  thought.     Only  about  forty  per  cent,  of  boys  seem  to  have 

a  natural  ear  for  the  suitable  risings  and  fallings  of  the  voice.    Of 

the  other  sixty  some  ten  perhaps  can  be  taught  to  observe  and 

improve  themselves  in  this  respect.     It  will  take  two  or  three 

terms  to  break  boys  of  the  tetidency  (bom  of  a  British  shyness 

'Which,  as  you  will  at  once  show  them,  is  unreasonable)  — the 

tendency  to  gabble  through  their  lines  on  the  principle  o(  trofipo 

^acuUrajuio. 

Printed  Notet. 

As  to  printed  notes,  I  have  occaaioiutlly  issued  a  dispensation 
'Vrith  regard  to  them,  so  utterly  adverse  were  they  to  the  growth 
«3f  literary  taste.  The  man  who  arranges  an  apparatus  for 
pirsing  and  analysing  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  should  be  taken  out  and 

,  well,  struck  ofl'  the  Teachers'  Register. 

We  recommend  that  parsing  and  analysis  exercises  be  taken 
«t  random  from  The  Daily  Mail;  these  have  the  added 
attraction  that  they  sometimes  lead  to  an  analytical  noH 
Jvssumus.  Notes  should  be  few,  and  almost  all  of  a  liter.iry 
stamp.  They  should  be  directed  to  helping  the  young  mind  lo 
grasp  the  thought  of  the  passage,  to  realise  how  deeply  the  poet 
has  felt  in  this  line,  or  how  in  that  the  expression  fits  the  feeling 
like  a  glove.  Here  and  there  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
sunlight  of  imagination  has  played  on  the  theme,  or  the  moon- 
beams of  fancy  slumbered  there:  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
the  progress  of  the  action,  deeds  or  words  illustrating  character 
noted,  and  continuity  or  levelness  of  treatment,  when  you  have 
it,  exhibited,  and  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  poet,  when  he 
wrote,  was  really  possessed,  perhaps  through  the  medium  of 
reminiscence,  by  his  subject.  Certainly,  notes  should  demon- 
strate a  point  easily  perceived  by  boys,  the  appropriateness  of 
grandiow  or  simple  expression,  distinguishing  between  the 
simplicity  which  comes  from  poverty  of  thought  (as  often  in  Mrs. 
Hemans)  and  the  simplicity  of  restraint  (as  iti  Tennyson)  which 
implies  the  power  of  writing  with  exuberance.  Is  it  not  sheer 
fatuity  tu  suppose  that  interesting  and  stimulating  notes  on 
English  poetry  cannot  be  written  apart  froiti  philological 
diatribes,  and  irrelevant  and  excessive  historical,  mythological, 
■od  biographical  dates  and  details  ? 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  have  learnt  some  200-300  con- 
tinuous lines  of  poetry  in  each  term.  At  the  end  of  revision 
(and  I  believe  entirely  in  the  driving  home  of  points  taught, 
a*  much  with  Tennyson  as  with  Thucydides)  this  amount  has 


been  brought  up  as  one  lesson  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  reviuon 
I  have  dictated  brief  notes  on  salient  points  discussed,  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  note  to  ten  lines.  Occasionally,  for  variety,  I 
make  an  excursion  beyond  the  term's  portion,  and  pick  out 
beautiful  passages  to  be  read  without  comment ;  or  perhaps,  in 
passing,  try  to  analyse  the  grandeur  of  some  such  verse  as 
Milton's  "  Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sound,"  or  Gray's 
"  Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear,"  and  "  Struck  the  deep 
sorrows  of  his  lyre,"  or  Kyron's  "  Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power 
along,"  and  "  See  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  a  song." 

Most  boys  will  carry  away  one  or  two  of  these,  and  use  them, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  as  touchstones  for  detecting  the  false 
coin  of  weak  writing  and  the  fustian  of  Addisonian  common- 
place. Possibly  they  will  have  deduced  for  themselves  the 
maxim  of  criticism,  "  Whatever  is  tratislatable  in  other  and 
simpler  words  of  the  same  language,  without  loss  of  sense  or 
dignity,  is  bad." 

Results. 

What  success  has  followed  with  boys  not  yet  fifteen?  I  can 
only  say  that,  though  many  winged  words  have  probably  passed 
over  their  heads,  the  boys  have  seemed  interested,  and  usually 
done  creditable  examinations,  showing  enough  independence  in 
their  answers  to  prove  that  the  plan  of  giving  a  few  notes  had 
not  led  lo  mere  cram,  but  had  only  supplied  a  definite  ground  to 
build  on.  Of  course,  literature  examinations  are  too  often  in- 
adequate. The  College  of  Preceptors'  papers  strike  me  as  being 
on  somewhat  formal  lines  (no  doubt  easier,  therelore,  to  mark), 
and  evincing  little  of  the  spirit  of  literature.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  this  sort  of  questions  arc  those  which  ask  the  examinee  to 
cap  certain  quotations,  or  to  explain  words  supplying  context 
and  cummeni.  It  is  good,  I  think,  10  ask,  "  What  two  passages 
of  about  four  lines  do  you  particularly  tike  ?  Give  all  your 
reasons."  Or,  "  Give  two  examples  from  your  poem  of  meta- 
phor, personification,  or  other  figure  of  speech."  Or,  "  Quote 
passages  which  illustrate  the  poet's  feelings  of  indignation,  pity, 
joy,  &c"  You  will  get  answers  to  these  questions,  and  they 
are  not  difiicult  to  mark.  But,  examinations  aside,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  poem  like  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller,"  thoroughly 
worked  out  and  learnt  by  heart,  leaves  in  the  young  mind 
poetical  principles  and  rhythms  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  that 
in  the  three  impressionable  years  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  a 
boy  who  travels  on  these  lines  lays  in  for  life  goodly  store  of 
humanity.  In  a  few  cases  they  have  been  encouraged  to  read 
pcetiy  for  themselves,  at  first,  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  acliieveroent, 
like  Leigh  Hunt  driving  on  through  the  verses  of  Butler's 
"  Hudibras"  "without  understanding  a  twentieth  part  of  them, 
but  now  and  then  laughing  immoderately  at  the  rhymes  and 
similes,  and  catching  a  bit  of  knowledge  unawares."  Much  they 
have  wittingly  absorbed  of  the  noble  style,  and  more  unwittingly. 
And  certainly,  if  the  teacher  has  been  in  earnest,  he  has  driven 
home  the  truth,  which  somehow  never  becomes  a  truism,  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  or  by  bread-winning  know- 
ledge. 

Otxl's  proplicta  of  the  l>eauLifal 

They  were,  itiose  pu«ls. 

Sh»kefpeare. 

With  the  upptr  division  the  same  principles  were  applied,  but 
Shakespeare  was  nearly  always  the  pabulum.  The  figures  of 
speech  could  be  treated  lightly,  and  the  considerable  demands 
made  by  Shakespearian  grammar  and  language  satisfied.  We 
were  able  to  admire  the  imagination  of  the  great  maker,  to 
analyse  wliat  contributions  were  made  to  the  general  impression 
by  feeling  and  thought,  or  their  lesser  sisters,  fancy  and  wit. 
We  did  not  hesitate  to  call  attention  to  Shakespeare's  lavish 
amplitude  of  exuberant  thought,  and  point  out  that  by  uodul 
stimulating  the  reader's  mental  activity,  Shakespeare  is  apt 
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lo  jeopacdiac  Ihe  main  (heme,  much  as  Wagner  does  with  his 
orchestrations.  ncc|>cst  gticf  and  highest  joy  arc  wont  to  apeak 
with  difliculty,  il,  indeed,  ihey  can  iind  voice  at  all.  Provided 
that  excess  is  avoided,  one  may  deal  fully  with  Shakespearian 
grammar  and  language.  We  all  realise,  do  we  not  ?  how  large 
are  Ihe  traditional  elements  of  association  and  reminiscence  in  any 
national  puelry.  And  for  this  reason  a  boy's  training  in  English 
poetr)'  thould,  10  some  extent,  follow  the  course  of  history. 
Begin  with  ballads.  Possibly  a  young  Iny's  first  intioduction  to 
(Xjclry  should  be  through  quite  modern  verse,  "  Urate's  Drum" 
and  the  tike.  Uu(  after  a  good  start  is  made,  hark  back.  At  any 
rale,  reserve  the  generality  of  modern  poetry,  such  as  that  of 
Tennyson,  mainly  for  upper  forms,  in  which  some  idea  may 
have  been  acquired  of  what  the  past  has  done  to  build  up  the 
structure  of  to-day.  The  diflicultics  of  ShBkes|>eare  whet  the 
intelligence  of  brighter  boys-  Such  a  speech  us  Mactwtli's,  "  If 
It  wcic  done  when  'tis  done,"  and  many  similar  entanglements, 
will  readily  occur  to  most  of  us.  Stiffness  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful to  check  a  boy's  tendency  lo  think  lightly  of  an  English 
teuton.  One  is  reminded  of  Coleridge's  words  about  Bowyer's 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  lessons  :  "  And  they  were  the  lessons, 
too,  which  required  most  lime  and  trouble  to  bring  up  so  as 
to  escape  his  censure." 

Btimului  for  the  Teacher. 

So  much  for  the  taught.  A  word  or  two  of  the  teacher 
and  his  equipment.  Let  me,  with  deference,  urge  that,  as 
in  all  teaching  so  in  this,  success  depends  upon  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  teaclier.  It  is  foolish,  as  Mr.  Benson  sa)-s,  for  a  master 
to  plan  out  his  life  as  though  il  ended  at  thirty.  Athletic  must 
be  balanced  by  intellectual  interests.  But  our  profession  makes 
such  great  demands  on  us  that,  though  in  order  to  keep  uur 
minds  keen  we  ought,  like  Ihe  bull  that  sharpens  his  horns 
on  a  tough  oak,  deliberately  to  tilt  against  intellectual  obstacles, 
we  often  have  to  content  ourselves  with  less  heroic  measures. 
Now,  the  study  of  English  poetry,  with  Ihe  gradual  sapping  and 
assimilating  of  it,  is  one  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
teacher's  life.  At  any  one  time,  it  need  not  make  excessive 
demands  on  tired  facubies.  Rather,  there  are  so  many  and 
sn  diverse  elements  that  go  to  the  making  of  good  poetry  that 
we  can  always  get  from  it  suinclbing  to  suit  uur  state  uf  mind. 
Educating,  soothing,  humanising,  poetry  is  calculated  to 
purify'  by  purgation  the  mind,  the  feelings,  the  hearl. 

I  will  end  by  indicating  a  few  of  the  books  I  have  in  my  own 
case  found  helpful  towards  "  the  beneht  of  dearly  feeling  and 
of  deeply  enjo)ing  the  really  excellent,  the  truly  classic  in 
poetry."  I  am  a  firm  lieliever  in  Ward's  "  English  Poets."  A 
few  of  the  introductory  essays  there  printed,  taken  together,  are 
in  tliemselves  a  school  of  |x>etical  criticism.  Let  me  instance 
the  geiieial  iniroduclion,  and  essays  un  Gray  and  Keats  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  essays  on  Chaucer  and  Cowjier  by 
Humphrey  Ward,  on  Milton  and  Pope  by  Mark  Pattison, 
Dryden  by  H.  W.  Ward,  James  Thomson  by  George  Saints- 
bury,  Goldsmith  by  Edward  Dowden,  Burns  by  John  Service, 
Wofdswotth  by  R.  W.  Church,  Coleridge  by  Walter  Paler, 
Bj-ron  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  and  Shelley  by  F.  W.  M)crs. 
A  course  of  this  kind  of  reading  will  create  a  sound  judgment, 
and  enable  the  teacher  to  enjoy  with  the  enjoyment  which 
is  contagious.  Among  others  the  following  are  real  eye- 
openers:  Uazlitt's '•  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,"  Burke's 
"  Essay  on  tlie  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  Coleridge's  "  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,"  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Imagination  and  Fancy," 
Longinus  on  "  The  Sublime,"  and  I'rof.  Butcher's  "Aristotle's 
Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art." 

Siunniftry. 

Briefly  lo  summarise  the  points  I  have  tried  to  make.  The 
requisites   for   boys'   poetry   arc    concrelencss    of   conception, 


vigour  of  expression,  and  high  moral  tone.  See  first  the  poem 
itself  as  a  whole,  not  facts  ahout  il.  Master  and  boys  should 
co-operate  in  discovering  the  poetry.  Figures  of  speech,  espe- 
cially metaphors,  are  of  prime  importance.  In  explaining, 
terms  used  should  be  simple,  at  any  rate  at  first.  The  mMoiop 
of  words  must  be  fixed.  Grammar  lo  be  admitted  only  to 
elucidate  the  poetry.  Insist  on  repetition,  which  must  be  pro- 
perly teched.  The  need,  scarcity,  and  essence  of  Ulermiy 
notes.  Passages  should  be  read  without  comment,  or  in  relation 
to  Ihe  history  [Kriod.  Results  are  nut  necessarily  ap|.iareni 
in  examinations.  Shakespeare  is  iMt  pabulum  for  bright  boys. 
Poeiry  the  teacher's  study  far  txetlUnie.  Suggestions 
stimulating  reading. 
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THE     COMMITTEE     STAGE     OF     THE_ 
EDUCATION     BILL.  ■ 

The.  lirsl  seven  clauses  of  the  Education  Bill,  in  its  auieodei) 
form,  were  printed  in  our  issues  lor  August  and  September  (pp. 
307  and  347).     As  was  pointed  out  last  month  (p.  431).  oo  ivs 
re-assembly  the  attention  of  the  House  ol  Curomoiu  was  at  uac< 
devoted  tu  Clause  S.      Since  then,  considerable  progress  Ixas 
been    made.      Fur   the   purpose*  of    reference    we   print    v:^* 
remaining    Clauses    of    the   Bill,   both    to    Ibeir  origiool  ^^aat 
amended  forms. 

Clausk  S.— Mainte.van'cb  of  Schools. 
Original  Form. 

(1)  The  local  education  authority  shall   maintain  and 
efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within  their  area 
are  necessary,  subject,  in  the  case  of  a  school  oot  piovidi 
them,  to  the  following  conditions: 

(<2J  The  managers  of  the  schools  shall  carry  out  any  >=z^j/c, 
tions  of  Ihe  local  education  authority  as  to  the  secula  ar  la 
struclion  to  be  given  in  the  school. 

(A)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  K.a  ^ 
spect  the  school,  and  the  accounts  of  the  managers  shall  ^ 
subject  to  audit  by  that  authority. 

(rj  The  consent  of  the  local  education  authority  shaiJ  tv 
rct]uired  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  that  consent  s&iJJ 
nut  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds. 

(1/)  The  managers  of  the  scboul  shall,  out  of  fundi  pni- 
vidcd  by  them,  keep  the  schoolhouse  in  good  repair.  >ii<i 
make  such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  building  •>  ^ 
be  reasonably  required  by  the  local  education  authority. 

(t)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  the  rigbl  i>f 
appointing  such  persons  as  they  think  fit  to  be  addiiiotsl 
managers  so  that  the  number  of  Ihe  persons  so  appointal, 
if  mote  than  one,  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  nuobu 
of  managers. 

(2)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section  between  tbe  lot*! 
education  authority  and  the  managers  of  a  school,  that  qi;0>M' 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  aiuj  cunipli>ix* 
with  this  section  shall  be  one  of  the  condiliotvs  requircl  to  ^ 
fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  a  patlu- 
menlary  grant. 

(3)  The  grant  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897,  >»  ^ 
spect  of  any  schools  maintained  by  a  local  education  aglho<»fi 
shall,  instead  of  being  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Etluaii°"< 
\x  paid  by  that  Board  to  that  authority,  and  shall  be  applioi  <'! 
the  authority  in  aid  of  the  cx|ienscs  incurred  by  them  uDtlcr  lt>" 
Part  of  this  Act. 

A I  AuuHJtJ. 

(1)  The  local  education  authority  slioJI  marnlaui  •»' 
keep  efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within  their  "* 
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which  are  necessary,  and  have  the  control  of  all  expenditure 
re'juired  for  ihat  purpose,  other  than  expenditure  for  which, 
under  this  Act,  provision  is  to  be  made  by  ihe  managers,  so  lonj{ 
as,  in  the  case  of  a  school  not  provided  by  them,  the  following 
conditions  and  provisions  are  complied  with  : 

(a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions 
uf  the  local  education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction  to 
he  given  in  the  school,  including  any  directions  with  respect  to 
the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  ttechers  to  be 
employed  for  such  instru  ction,  and  with  respect  to  the  dismissal 
of  any  teacher  on  educational  grounds,  and  if  the  managers  fail 
to  carry  out  such  directions  the  local  education  authority  shall, 
in  addition  to  their  other  powers,  have  the  power  themselves  to 
carry  out  the  direction  in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers. 

{/>)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect 
the  school. 

(ir)  The  consent  of  the  local  education  authority  shall  be 
required  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  that  consent  shall 
nut  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds,  and  the  consent 
uf  the  authority  shall  also  be  required  to  the  dismissal  of  a 
teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  the  grounds  connected  with 
the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the  school.  Provided  that 
assistant-teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is 
thought  lit,  without  reference  to  religious  creed  or  denomination. 

(J)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school  house 
free  of  any  charge,  except  for  the  teachers'  dwelling-bouse,  if  any, 
to  the  local  education  authority  for  use  as  a  public  elementary 
acbool,  and  also  for  other  educational  purposes  if  the  local 
education  authority  have  no  other  suitable  accommodation  ia 
schools  provided  by  them,  but  not  more  often  than  three  days  in 
the  weelc,  and  shall,  out  of  funds  provided  by  them,  keep 
the  school  house  in  good  repair,  and  make  such  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  building  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by 
the  local  education  authority. 

{()  The  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority,  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the  school 
furniture  out  of  school  hours,  and  the  local  education  authority 
in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  oi  any  room  in  the  school  out  of 
school  hours,  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  any  damage  caused 
to  the  furniture  or  the  room,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  reason  of 
that  use  (other  than  damage  arising  from  fair  wear  and  tear)  and 
the  managers  shall  take  care  that  after  the  use  of  a  room  in  the 
school  by  them  the  room  is  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  school 
purposes. 

(2)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section  between  the  local 
education  authority  and  the  managers  of  a  school,  that  questioa 
stiall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  compliance 
with  this  section  shall  be  one  of  the  conditions  required  to  be 
fulblled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  a  parlia- 
mentary grant. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the 
post  uf  pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  tilled,  the 
appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  local  education  aulhoiily, 
and  they  shall  determine  the  respective  qualifications  of  the 
Candidates  by  examination  or  otherwise. 

(4)  Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  public  elemen- 
tary school  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  in 
*ccordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the 
trust  deed  relating  thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  managers. 

Clausb  9.— Provision  op  New  Schools. 
(Passed  -.uilltout  A mettdiiitut. ) 

Where  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  persons 
propose  to  provide  a  new  public  elementary  school,  they  shall 
Itivc  poblic  notice  of  their  intention  to  du  so,  and  the  managers 
of  any  existing  school  and  the  local  education  authority  (where 


they  are  not  themselves  the  persons  proposing  to  provide  the 
school),  and  any  ten  ratepayers  in  Ihe  area  for  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  the  school,  may,  within  three  months  after 
the  notice  is  given,  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
grounds  lhat  the  proposed  school  is  not  required,  or  that  a 
school  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  or  not  to 
provided,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  better  suited  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  district  than  (he  school  proposed  to  be  provided,  and 
any  school  built  in  contravention  of  the  decision  of  the  Board 
uf  Education,  on  such  appeal,  shall  be  treated  as  unnecessary. 

Clause  io.— Necessity  of  Schools. 

OrigiwU  Form, 

The  Board  of  Education  shall  determine  in  case  of  dispute 
whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not,  and  in  so  determining  and 
also  deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school, 
shall  have  regard  to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  to  the 
wishes  of  parents  as  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  to 
the  economy  of  the  rates ;  but  a  school  actually  in  existence 
shall  not  be  coiuidered  unnecessary  in  which  the  numt>er  of 
scholars  in  average  attendance  as  computed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  is  not  less  than  thirty. 

As  Amended, 

The  Board  of  Education  shall,  without  unnecessary  delay, 
determine  in  case  of  dispute  whether  a  school  is  necessary  or 
not,  and  in  so  determining,  and  also  in  deciding  on  any  appeal 
as  to  Ihe  provision  of  a  new  school,  shall  have  regard  to  the 
interest  of  secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rates  ; 
but  a  school  already  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school 
shall  not  be  considered  unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of 
scholais  in  average  attendance  as  computed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  is  not  less  than  thirty. 

CLAtJSBii. — Power  TO  Encorcb  Duties  under  Elrmbn- 
TARV  Education  Acis. 

Original  Form. 

If  the  local  education  authority  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their 
duties  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or 
this  Act,  in  any  part  of  their  area,  the  Board  of  Education  may, 
after  holding  a  public  inquiry,  make  such  order  as  they  think 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  authoriiy 
to  fulfil  their  duly,  and  any  such  order  may  be  enforced  by 
mandamus. 

As  Amended. 

If  the  local  education  authority  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their 
duties  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  nr 
this  Act,  or  fail  to  provide  such  additional  public  accommoda- 
tion as  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  necessary 
in  any  part  of  their  aien,  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after  J 
holding  a  public  inquiry,  make  such  order  as  they  think 
necessar)'  or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  authority 
to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  any  such  order  may  be  enforced  by 
mandamus. 

Part  IV.— General. 

CLAtJSB  12.— Education  Committbbs. 

Original  Form. 

(1)  .\ny  council  in  the  exercise  of  powers  under  this  Act 
shall,  except  as  respects  the  raising  of  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  the  adoption  by  them  of 
Part  III.  of  this  .^ct,  act  through  an  education  committee  or 
education  committees,  constituted  in  accordance  with' a  scheme 
made  by  the  council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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(3)  Every  soch  scheme  shall  provide— 

(a)  For  the  selection  and  appointment  by  the  council  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  committee ;  and 

{t)  For  the  appointment  by  the  council,  on  the  nomination! 
where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies,  of  persons  of  experi- 
ence in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of 
the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for  which  the  council 
acts. 

(3)  Any  such  scheme  may,  for  all  or  any  purposes  of  this 
Act,  provide  for  the  constitution  of  a  separate  education  com- 
mittee for  an  area  within  a  county,  or  for  a  joint  education 
committee  for  any  area  formed  by  a  combination  of  counties, 
boroughs,  or  urban  districts,  or  of  parts  thereof.  In  the  case  of 
any  such  joint  committee  it  shall  suffice  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  are  selected  and  appointed  by  the  councils  of  any  of 
the  counties,  boroughs,  or  districts  out  of  which  or  parts  of 
which  the  area  is  formed. 

(4)  Before  approving  a  scheme  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
take  such  measures  as  may  appear  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  publicity  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme, 
and  may,  if  they  think  fit,  bold  a  public  inquiry. 

(5)  If  a  scheme  under  this  section  has  not  been  made  by  a 
council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  within  twelve 
months  after  /ie  passing  cf  this  Act,  that  Board  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  make  a  provisional  order  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  a  scheme  might  have  been  made. 

(6)  In  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  any  county  governing  body 
constituted  under  a  scheme  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  shall  be  the  education  com- 
mittee, under  this  Act,  of  the  council  of  the  county  or  county 
borough,  unless  any  other  scheme  is  proposed  by  the  council. 

As  Amended. 

(i)  Any  council  having  powers  under  this  Act  shall  establish 
an  education  committee  or  education  committees  constituted  in 
accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  council  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Provided  always  that  if  a  council  having  powers  under 
Part  II.  only  of  this  Act  determine  that  an  education  com- 
mittee is  unnecessary  in  their  case,  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on 
them  to  appoint  such  a  committee. 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  council  of  their 
powers  under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or 
borrowing  money,  shall  stand  referred  to  the  education  com- 
mittee, and  the  council,  before  exercising  any  such  powers, 
shall,  unless  in  their  opinion  the  matter  is  ui^ent,  receive  and 
consider  the  report  of  the  education  committee  with  respect  to 
the  matter  in  question.  The  council  may  also  delegate  to  the 
education  committee,  with  or  without  any  restrictions  or  con- 
ditions as  they  think  fit,  any  of  their  powers  under  this  Act, 
except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money. 

(3)  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide— 

(a)  For  the  selection  and  appointment  by  the  council  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  committee,  who  shall  also  be  members  of 
the  council  unless  the  council  shall  otherwise  determine. 

(*)  Unaltered. 

(()  For  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as  men  among  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

(<0  That  any  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  being  a  member 
of  an  education  committee  who,  by  reason  of  holding  an  office 
or  place  of  profit,  or  having  any  share  or  interest  in  the  con- 
tract, or  employment,  is  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  the 
council  appointing  the  education  committee.  But  no  such  dis- 
qualification shall  apply  to  a  person  by  reason  only  of  his  holding 
office  in  a  school  or  college  aided,  provided,  or  maintained  by 
the  council ;  and 

(<)  For  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  members  of  school 


boards  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  mem- 
bers of  the  first  committee. 

Sub-sections  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  remain  in  their  original  form 
but  are  renumbered  (4),  (5)  and  (6). 

(7)  Any  scheme  for  establishing  an  education  committee  of 
the  council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  in  Wales,  or  of  the 
county  of  Monmouth  or  county  borough  of  Newport,  shall 
provide  that  the  county  governing  body  constituted  under  the 
Welsh  Intemtediate  Education  Act,  1889,  for  any  audi  county 
or  county  borough  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  shall  make  such 
provision  as  appears  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  transfer  of 
the  powers,  duties,  property,  and  liabilities  of  any  such  body  to 
the  local  education  authority  under  this  Act,  and  for  making.^^ 
the  provisions  of  this  section  applicable  to  the  exercise  by  th(a._^ 
local  education  authority  of  the  power,  so  transferred. 

Clai;se  13.— Expkssbs. 
Original  Form. 

(l)  The  expenses  of  a  council  under  this  Act  shall,  to  £u  —  at 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  the  cooocil  JHZS  of 
a  county  out  of  the  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  the  coundl^CMl  ot 
a  borough  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate,  and  in  the  case^^Kax  of 
the  council  of  an  urban  district  as  expenses  incurred  for  «■  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts.     Provided  that 

(a)  The  county  council  may  if  they  think  fit  diarge  ^  any 
expenses  incurred  by  them  under  this  Act  with  respect  _iKt  to 
education  other  than  elementary  on  any  parish  or  parishes  wfacsV -hicb 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council  are  served  by  the  school  or  rtJiM"  -Mkge 
in  connection  Mrith  which  the  expenses  have  been  incurred ;  c-         am] 

(^)  The  county  council  shall  not  raise  any  sum  on  accouiiM   ^it  a/ 
their  expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act  within  any  born  ■      iiiyj 
or  nrban  district  the  council  of  which  is  the  local  ednca..^^uii)g 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  that  Part ;  and 

(c)  The  county  council  shall  charge  any  expenses  incniiii    — /  \^ 
them  in  respect  of  capital   expenditure   on  account  <rf  tkt 

provision  or  improvement  of  any  public  elementary  school  am  ■  tj^ 
parish  or  parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  council  are  t^^Mrtd 
by  the  school ;  and 

{d}  The  county  council  shall  raise  any  expenses  incorr^scf  /« 
meet  the  liabilities  of  any  school  board  transferred  to    ttem 
exclusively  within  the  area  which  formed  the  school  district  b 
respect  of  which  the  liability  was  incurred. 

(z)  All  receipts  in  respect  of  any  school  maintained  by  ■  loot/ 
education  authority,  including  the  annual  parliamentary  gnat, 
but  excluding  sums  specially  applicable  for  purposes  for  vUct 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  managers,  shall  be  paid  to  tint 
authority. 

(3)  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  council  of  • 
borotigh  of  their  receipts  and  expenditure  under  this  Act,  sad 
those  accounts  shall  be  made  up  and  audited  in  like  Bsniiec 
and  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  the  accounts  of  a  coobIT 
council,  and  the  enactments  relating  to  the  audit  of  tboK  ■! 

accounts  and  to  all  matters  incidental  thereto  and  cooseqneBtii'  ^ 

thereon,  including  the  penal  provisions,  shall  apply. 


As  Amended. 

(l)  The  expenses  of  a  council  under  this  Act  shall,  sob'*' 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  the  ecoocil  a 
a  county  out  of  the  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ooiocb'* 
a  borough  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate,  or,  if  no  bo'i'V 
rate  is  levied,  out  of  a  separate  rate  to  be  made,  assessed,  •*■ 
levied  in  like  manner  as  the  borough  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  ^ 
council  of  an  urban  district  other  than  a  borough  in  m^ 
provided  by  section  thirty-three  of  the  Elementary  EdocsW* 
Act,  1876,  as  respects  the  expenses  mentioned  in  that  seclH*- 
Provided  that — 
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Hered. 

tiered^ 

county  council  sball  charge  such  portion  as  they  thtnk 
ng  less  than  one-hulf  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  any 
ncurred  by  them  in  respect  of  capital  expenditure  on 
the  provision  or  improvement  of  any  public  elemen- 
I  on  the  parish  or  parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
!  served  by  the  school ;  and 

county  council  shall  raise  such  portion  as  they  think 
ing  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourths  of 
ies  incurred  to  meet  the  liabilities  on  account  of  loans 
ool  board  transferred  to  ihem  exclusively  wiihin  the 
1  formed  the  school  district  in  respect  of  which  the 
IS  incurred  so  far  as  it  is  between  their  area. 
tUred. 
Ittred. 

Cladsk  14.— Borrowing. 
Original  Farm, 

luncil  may  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elemental; 

Acts  1S70  to  1900,  or  tbb  Act,  in  the  case  of  a 
:ncil  as  for  the  purposes  of  the   Local   Government 

and  in  the  case  of  the  council  of  a  county  borough, 
it  urban  district  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
rts,  but  the  money  borrowed  by  a  borough  council 
xjrrowed  on  the  security  of  the  borough  fund  or 
ite. 

KCtions  (i)  and  (5}  of  section  eighty-seven  of  the 
eminent  Act,  18SS,  shall  apply  with  respect  lo  the 

any  loan  under  this  Act. 

ey  borrowed  under  thi»  Act  shall  not  be  reckoned  as 
:  total  debt  of  a  county  for  the  purposes  of  section 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1 888,  or  as  part  of  the 
ounly  borough  or  urban  district  for  the  purpose  of  the 
on  borrowing  under  subsections  two  and  three  of 
>  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 

As  Amtnded, 

!ad  of  last  two  lines  read  "  but  the  money  borrowed 
gh  oi  urban  district  council  shall  be  borrowed  on  the 
the  fund  or  rale  out  of  which  the  expeoMS  of  the 
jer  this  Act  are  payable. 
IttTtd. 
Jitrtd, 

;. — ARkANGEMKNTiJ   HETWBKN    LOCAL    EotJCATION* 

Authorities  and  CotiNCiLS. 

Origitmi  Firm, 

iducation  authority — 

make  arrangements  with  the  council  of  any  county, 
lislrict,  or  paiish,  whether  a  local  education  authority 
the  exercise  by  the  council,  on  such  terms  and  sub- 
ti  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on,  of  any  powers  of 
ity  in  respect  of  the  control  or  management  of  any 
:ollege  within  the  area  of  (he  council  ;  and 
e  authority  is  the  council  of  a  non-county  borough  or 
ict  which  has  power  to  adopt  or  has  adopted  Part 
t  Act,  may,  at  any  time  after  I ht  passing  of  this  Aci, 
lent  with  the  council  of  the  county,  and  with  the 
i  the  Board  of  Education,  relinquish  in  favour  of  the 
the  county,  their  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act 
iDtary  education,  including  the  power  to  adopt  Part 
Act,  and  in  that  case  they  shall  cease  to  be  a  local 
authority  under  this  Act  and  to  have  concurrent 
o  education  other  than  elementary. 


As  Aminded^ 

An  authority  having  powers  under  this  Act — 

(0)  UnailereJ. 

(b)  if  the  authority  is  the  council  of  a  non-county  borough  or 
urban  district,  may,  at  any  time  after  the  pissing  of  this  Act, 
by  agreement  with  the  council  of  the  county,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Education,  relinquish  in  favour  of  the 
council  of  the  county  their  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act ; 
and  in  that  case  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  authority  under 
this  Act  shall  cease,  ami  the  area  of  the  authority,  it  the  powers 
and  duties  relinquished  include  powers  as  to  elementary  educa- 
tion, shall  as  respects  those  powers  and  duties  be  part  of  the 
area  of  the  county  council. 

Clause  i6. — Piiovisiona.l  Ohdehs  and  Schbmbs. 
Original  Form. 

(i)  Sections  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  and  two  hundred 
and  niuety-eight  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1S75  (which  relate 
to  Provisional  Orders),  shall  apply  to  any  provisional  order  made 
under  this  Act  as  if  it  were  made  under  that  Act,  but  references 
to  a  local  authority  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the 
authority  to  whom  the  order  relates,  and,  as  respects  a  Pro- 
visional Order  constituting  an  education  committee,  references 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  be  construed  as  references 
to  the  Board  of  Education. 

(3)  Any  scheme  or  provisional  order  under  this  Act  may  contain 
such  incidental  or  consequential  provisions  as  may  appear 
necessary  or  expedient, 

(3f  A  scheme  under  this  Act  when  approved  shall  have 
effect  as  if  enacted  in  this  Act,  but  may  be  revoked  or  altered  by 
a  scheme  made  in  like  manner. 

As  Amended. 

(1)  The  words  "as  respects  a  Provisional  Order  constituting 
an  education  committee  "  are  omitted. 

(3)  Unalttted. 

(3)  A  scheme  under  this  Act  when  approved  shall  have  effect 
as  if  enacted  in  ibis  Act,  and  any  such  scheme  or  any  Pro- 
visional  Order  made  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  scheme  may  be 
revoked  or  altered  by  a  scheme  made  in  like  manner  as  a 
scheme  for  establishing  an  education  committee  un  dei  thit  Act. 

Cl>^USE    17, — OVEKtAPPINtJ   SCHOOL-BOAKO  ARBAS. 

Original  Form. 

'V^'here  an  existing  school-board  district  is  situate  in  the  ar» 
of  more  than  one  local  education  authority,  a  resolution  of  any 
of  those  authorities  adopting  Part  III.  of  this  Act  shall  not 
come  into  force  until  the  Board  of  Education  have  by  order 
after  public  enquiry  made  such  arrangements  as  they  think 
expedient  for  the  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
school  board  in  any  part  of  the  district  for  which  Part  III.  is  not 
adopted,  and  any  such  order  shall  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in 
this  Ace 

At  Amtitded. 

Disagreed  to. 

Clausk  18.— Dbfinitioks. 
Original  Ferm. 

(l)  In  this  Act,  and  in  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  the 
expression  "  elementary  school  "  shall  not  include  any  school 
carried  on  as  an  evening  school  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

(a)  The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  igoo,  shall,  except  where  those  Acta 
expressly  provide  to  the  contrary,  be  limited  to  the  provision  of 
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instruction  given  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  scholars  of  not  more  than  (ifleen  years  of  age  in  a 
public  elemcnlary  school. 

(3)  In  this  Acl,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  any 
expression  to  which  a  special  meaning  is  attached  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Acts,  1S70  to  1900,  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  in  this  Act. 

(4)  In  this  Act,  the  expressions  "  powers,"  "duties,"  "pro- 
perty," and  "  liabilities  "  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
require,  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Local  Government 
Act,  18S8. 

(5)  The  power  of  a  local  education  authority  to  supply  or  aid 
the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary  shall  include 
power  to  make  provision  for  the  purpose  outside  their  area 
in  cases  where  they  consider  it  expedient  to  do  so  in  the  interests 
of  their  area. 

(6)  Population  for  '.he  purposes  of  this  .\ct  shall  be  calculated 
according  to  the  census  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 

^s  Amcndtd. 
(i)  The  words  "  where  any  part  of  the  education  given  is  other 
than  elementary  "  have  been  added. 

(2)  The  words  "or  in  evening  schools"  have  been  inserted 
after  "contrary." 

(3)  The  words  "  unless  the  context  otherwise  requites"  have 
been  omitted. 

(4)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "  minor  local  authority  "  means 
the  council  of  any  borough  or  urban  district,  or  the  parish 
council,  or  (where  there  is  no  parish  council)  the  parish  meeting 
of  any  parish,  which  appears  to  the  county  council  to  be  served 
by  the  school.  Where  the  school  appears  to  the  county  council 
to  serve  the  area  uf  more  than  one  minor  lucal  authority  the 
county  council  shall  make  such  provision  as  they  think  proper 
for  joint  appointment  by  the  authorities  concerned. 

(5)  The  same  as  (4)  in  original  form. 

(6)  The  powers  of  a  local  education  authority  under  this  Act 
shall  include  the  provision  of  vehicles  or  the  piyment  of  reason- 
able travelling  expenses  for  teachers  or  children  attending 
school  whenever  the  local  education  authority  shall  consider 
such  provision  or  payment  required  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  district  or  of  any  part  thereof. 

(7)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "college"  includes  any 
educational  institution,  whether  residential  or  not. 

(8)  The  power  of  a  council  to  supply  ur  aid  the  supply  of 
educaiioc  other  than  elemeotar}'  shall  include  power  to  make 
provision  for  the  purpose  outside  their  area  in  cases  where  they 
consider  it  expedient  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  their  area,  and 
shall  include  power  to  provide  or  assist  in  providing  scholarships 
for,  and  to  pay  or  assist  in  paying  'he  fees  of,  students  ordinarily 
resident  in  the  area  of  the  local  education  authority  at  schools 
or  colleges  or  hostels  within  or  without  that  area. 

(9)  The  county  councillors  elected  for  an  electoral  division 
consisting  wholly  of  a  borough  or  urban  district,  whose  council 
are  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  P.irt  III.  of 
this  Act,  or  of  some  part  of  such  a  borough  or  district,  shall  not 
act  or  vote  in  respect  of  any  question  arising  belore  the  county 
council  as  regards  matters  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act. 

(10)  A  woman  is  not  disqualified,  either  by  sex  or  rruirriage, 
for  being  on  any  body  of  managers  or  education  committee 
under  this  Act. 

(11)  Same  as  (6)  in  original  form. 

Clause  19. — Provisions  as  to  Tjiansfsii,  ic. 
Original  Farm. 

(1)  The  provisions  set  out  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  properly  and  officers,  and  adjustment, 
shall  have  etfect  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  into  effect . 


(2)  In  the  application  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  1870 
to  1900  to  any  area  for  which  Part  III.  of  this  Act  is  adopted, 
the  modifications  specitied  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  this  Act 
shall  have  eflect. 

(3)  The  enactments  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  to 
this  Act  shall  be  repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third 
column  of  that  schedule,  but  as  to  the  enactments  contained  in 
the  second  part  of  that  schedule,  only  as  respects  areas  for  which 
Fart  III.  of  this  Act  has  been  adopted. 


Ai  Ammdtd. 

(i)  "  First  and  "  inserted  before  "second." 

(2)  Utialttred. 

(3)  UnaUtnd. 


t 


Clause  30.— Extent,  Commen'cembnt  and  Suokt  Tm.:^^ 
Original  Form.  ^| 

(i)  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  ^ 
except  as  expressly  provided,  to  London. 

(2)  This  Act  shall,  except  as  expressly  provided,  come  c- 
operation  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  appointed  day  sbaL^KT 
the  t-wenty-sixth  day  of  March  nittelun  hundred  and  Ihret^^mm 
such  other  day,  not  being  twelve  months  liter,  as  the  Boan^^.  1 
Education  may  appoint,  and  different  days  may  be  tppoL.^Sm 
for  different  purposes  and  for  different  provisions  of  this  j 

and  for  different  local  education  authorities.  Any  — **•  mu 
given  to  a  school  board  under  the  Education  Act,  1901,  (  ji, 

in  London  or  elsewhere,  which  would  expire  on  the  thirt^B^.|i 
day  of  July  ninciecn  hundred  and  two,  is  hereby  cofUi^=:aae 
and  shall  have  effect  until  the  appointed  day.         ' 

(3}  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Act,  190^^  ,  jg 
the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1S70  to  1900,  and  this  Ac  "K.  nui 
be  cited  as  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1902. 


'^F 


As  Aiiundtd. 

(1)  UnalUriJ. 

(2)  Instead  of  last  sentence  read  afier  "authorities:  " 
period    during    which    the    local    authorities    may,    under  iji; 
Education  Act,  1901,  as  renewed  by  the  Education  Act   {l^oi) 
(Renewal)  Acl,  1902,  empower  school  boards  to  carry  on  lie 
work  of  the  schools  and  classes  to  which  these  Acts  relate  ilull 
be  extended  to  the  appointed  day,  and  in  the  case  of  Lot>doii 
to  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  four." 

(3)  Unalltrtd. 


Several  new  Qauses  have  been  added  to  the  Bill,  wbieb  n  •( 
go  to  press  is  about  to  enter  on  the  report  stage.  The  6tsl  nl 
the  new  Clauses,  to  be  inserted  after  Clause  10,  arranges  fcx 
a  new  aid  grant  in  lieu  of  that  provided  in  the  VuiunluT 
Schools  Act,  1897.  There  will  be,  by  the  new  grant,  jn  in- 
crease in  the  Exchequer  grant  for  elementary  education.  >°<' 
a  change  in  the  mode  in  which  the  money  is  allocated. 

Other  new  Clauses  deal  with  endowments,  the  appuiDtox" 
of  trust  managers,  and  the  grouping  of  schools  undet  <^ 
management. 

The  Schedules  to  the  Bill  have  also  passed  through  O"^ 
mittee.  The  changes  in  many  of  (he  Qauses  □eccssits<'<' 
numerous  alterations  in  the  original  schedules,  and  certain  o'* 
ones  have  been  added,  especially  important  among  which  is''*' 
dealing  with  the  provisions  as  to  the  transfer  of  property  •'' 
officers. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  will  be  taken  in  the  House  <* 
Lords  on  December  4th  and  5th,  and  the  Coouuitlee  iK* 
on  December  9th  and  lOth. 
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ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 

G£NE/IJL. 

Sir  George  Kekewicii,  K.C.B.,  has  resigned  his  position 
as  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  post  he  has 
filled  with  consummate  ability  since  1890,  when  he  had  already 
been  connected  with  the  Department  for  twenty-four  years. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Morani,  C.B.,  than  whom  it 
would  l>e  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  suitable  permanent 
Secretary.  By  his  education,  his  extensive  and  varied  educational 
experience,  and  intimate  connection  with  the  Education  Bill 
before  Parliament,  Mr.  Morant  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  per- 
form the  important  and  onerous  duties  which  will  devolve 
upon  him  with  abiliry,  tact,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  also  with 
gtcst  success. 

In  the  list  of  Birthday  Honours  we  are  glad  to  see  the  names 
of  several  men  prominent  in  educational  work.  Mr.  Henry 
Hobhouse,  M. P.,  has  been  made  a  Privy  Councillor.  Mr. 
Alderman  Hoy,  the  chairman  of  the  Manchester  Technical 
Instruction  Committee,  is  one  of  the  new  Knights.  Mr.  G.  C.  T. 
Bartley,  M.P.,  is  among  the  new  K.C.B.'s,  and  Mr.  lohn 
White,  Assistant  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  made  a  C.B. 
Among  those  appointed  to  the  Imperial  Service  Order  are  the 
following  :  Mr.  J.  Binnie,  sub-inspector  of  schools,  Scotland  ; 
Mr.  H.  Brown,  sub-inspector  of  schools.  Board  of  Education  ; 
Mr.  T.  Healing,  sub-inspector  of  schools,  Board  of  Education  ; 
Mr.  T.  Hodgson,  first-class  clerk,  Scotch  Education  De- 
partment J  Mr.  J.  Macleod,  H.M.  inspectoi  of  schools, 
Scotland  ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Nnrris,  first-cta.ss  clerk,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  G.  Todd,  assistant  secretary,  Scotch  Education 
Department. 


w 


The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  appointed  Mr. 
J.  F.  Hope,  M.  P.,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Teachers' Registration 
Council  in  the  place  of  Professor  Windle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  re- 
signed. 

The  new  French  Minister  ol  Public  Instruction,  M.  Chaumif, 

taccessor  to  the  energetic  M.  Georges  Leygues,  has  this  month 

bud   before   the   Senate  a   Bill   for  the  re-organisati^n  of   the 

French  secondary  schools.     The  fundamental  princi|ile  is   the 

al>rogation  ofa  measure  passed  in  i8;o  known  as  the  Lot  Falhux, 

which  exempted  the  heads  of  such  schools  from  the  restrictions, 

It  to  diplomas  &c.,  imposed  in  Slate  schools.    These  persons 

will  henceforth,  should  the  Bill  liecomc  law,  be  required  to  make 

a  statement  as  to  the  locality  chosen  ;  to  produce  the  diploma  of 

licenei/,  instead  of  that  ol  WA«/iVr  which  now  suffices;  to  declare 

thai  be,  or  she,  does  not  belong  to  an  unauthorised  order ;  and 

to   tubmit   the   scheme  of  work   for    the   Minister's  approval. 

^omen  who  are  not  lictHd/es  may  qualify  on  a  new  diploma — 

•o  be  instituted  for  the  purpose — showing  aptitude  for  secondary 

School  teaching.     Inspectors  are  to  report  on  the  nioraliti  and 

hygiene  of  the  schools  in  question,  as  well  as  on  the  quality  of 

■  he  instruction.     The  provisions  of  the  Bill  seem  to  be  dictated 

hy  common  sense  and  wisdom,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  intcrett 

o  watch  its  future  progress. 


In  reply  to  a  question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Plummer,  Sir  William  Anson,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Biducation,  stated  that  under  the  Education  Bill  women  will  be 
eligible  for  the  board  of  managers  of  public  elementary  schools. 
They  will  also  be  eligible  for  places  on  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Local  Eduealioa  Authority.  This  is  plain  from  the 
s  of  the   Bill.      It  has  always  been  ihe  declared  intention 


^Kterm: 


of  the  Government.  Sir  William  Anson  also  referred  Mr. 
Plummet  to  an  answer  given  by  the  Firit  Lord  of  the  Treasury  tu 
a  question  in  the  House  nf  Commons,  on  April  loih  of  this 
year,  making  the  same  point  clear. 

The  Registrar  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council,  Mr.  G. 
\V.  RundAll,  has  circulated  the  following  information : — "  The 
widespread  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  registration '  and 
'  recognition '  seem;  to  call  for  an  authoritative  explanation. 
The  farmer  term  applies  to  teachers,  and  is  the  function  of  the 
Registration  Council ;  the  latter  applies  to  schools,  and  is  the 
concern  of  the  Board  of  Education.  But  registration  is  the 
avenue  to  recognition  ;  or  rather  an  application  for  registration 
is  the  proper  method  of  applying  for  recognition.  In  plain 
words,  if  a  schojl  desires  recognition,  it  must  send  in  to  the 
Registration  Council  an  application  for  registration  from  a  teacher 
on  the  staff,  cither  head  or  assistant.  The  name  of  the  school 
is  then  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Education  fur  recognition,  and 
the  matter  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Registration  Council 
until  the  reply  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  received.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  many  coses  consider.ible  time  must  elapse  before 
the  Board  can  satisfy  iuelf  as  to  the  merits  of  schools ;  hence 
delay,  and  even  delay  of  some  length,  is  unavoidable.  It  should 
be  especially  noted  that  it  is  of  no  avail  to  send  into  the  Regis- 
tration Council  an  application  for  recognition  of  a  school  apart 
from  an  application  for  a  teacher  for  registration.  Nor  is  it  ol 
use  to  forward  to  the  Registration  Council  prospectuses  and 
information  about  schools.  The  Council  has  no  power  to  pass 
judgment  on  schools  except  for  those  teachers  who  apply  under 
regulation  4  (2)  (ii.)  of  the  Registration  Order  in  Council  and 
(in  some  cases)  under  regulation  5  (2).  As  to  the  results  of 
recognition  or  non-recognition,  they  must  l>e  fairly  obvious. 
The  former  will  secure  a  school  the  stamp  of  Government 
approval  as  a  worthy  secondary  school." 

At  the  recent  conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Private 
Schools'  Association,  the  subject  of  "  C'>-education  "  was  dis- 
cussed. The  debate  was  opened  by  papers  from  Miss  Alice 
Woods  and  Mr.  C.  K.  Rice.  The  Principal  of  the  Maria  Grey 
Training  College  contended  that  the  staff  of  a  school  containing 
boys  and  girls  should  be  a  mixed  one,  and  that  the  number  of 
men  and  women  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal.  The 
important  questions  to  settle  were,  Miss  Woods  said,  whether 
co-education  should  be  continued  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen  in 
schools  ;  the  best  means  to  secure  worthy  members  of  a  staff ; 
what  method  of  discipline  should  be  adopteil  :  and  bow  the 
question  of  self-government  should  be  solved.  Mr.  Rice  dealt 
with  the  special  difficulties  and  advantages  noticeable  in  class, 
in  games  and  in  free  time.  Papers  were  also  read  on  "  The 
Relations  between  the  Home  and  the  Boarding  School  "  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Badley,  and  on  "  Hone  and  the  Day  School  "  by  Miss 
Marion  Green.  Mr.  F.  Ritchie  introduced  the  subject  of 
"  Inspection."  The  meetings  were  well  attended  and  very 
successful, 

Mr.  Chamberlain  performed  the  duties  of  the  successful 
"  Old  Boy  "  in  a  very  graceful  manner  on  the  occasion  of  hi-^ 
visit  to  University  College  School  on  November  5th.  The 
object  of  the  gathering  was  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  to  twelve 
Old  Boys  of  the  school,  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  belonged 
fifty  years  ago,  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  during  the  recent  war 
in  South  Africa.  The  tablet  is  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  school 
against  the  drill-ruom,  and  fronts  the  playground.  It  has  been 
cast  in  bronze,  and  is  attached  to  a  slab  of  green  marble.  In  his 
speech  at  the  preliminary  gathering  in  the  liotanical  theatre  of 
University  College,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
indulged  in  some  interesting  reminiscences,  m.tny  of  them  of  nn 
amusing  character.     Mathematical  nutters  of  to-day  should  get 
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comfort  from  the  consideration  that  fifty  years  ago  boys  were 
quite  as  dull  as  they  are  now.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  his  master 
used  to  enforce  his  teaching  "with  the  oft  repeated  assertion 
that  •  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  be  met  boys  so 
bad  as  we  were,'  and  that  '  to  attempt  to  get  into  our  heads  the 
mysteries  of  algebra  was  like  firing  a  cannon  ball  into  a  mountain 
of  mud.'" 

Chbrwell  Hall,  the  new  training-college  at  Oxford  for 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  for  girls,  was  opened  on  October 
37th.  It  is  opposite  Magdalen  College.  The  governing  body 
of  the  College  is  the  Council  of  the  Church  Education  Com- 
mittee, who  have,  it  'is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  no  mercenary 
interests  to  serve.  Through  the  munificence  of  one  supporter, 
the  Council  has  been  able  to  purchase  the  property,  to  fumbh 
and  fit  up  the  house,  and  to  start  the  College  as  a  going  concern ; 
but  there  are  no  funds  for  its  maintenance.  The  Council 
believes,  however,  that  there  are  many  persons  of  wealth  and 
influence  sufficiently  interested  in  and  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  training  of  women  teachers  for  secondary  schools  to 
ensure  the  corporation  receiving  sufficient  funds  not  only  to 
tide  the  college  over  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  but  to 
provide  a  permanent  endowment,  and  a  liberal  scheme  of 
scholarships  for  young  women  who  wish  to  become  teachers, 
but  to  whom  the  expense  of  an  additional  year's  training  would 
in  many  cases  be  prohibitory.  We  hope  that  subsequent  events 
will  justify  the  optimism  of  the  Council. 

The  objects  of  Cherwell  Hall  are  as  follows: — (i.)  To  pre- 
pare educated  women,  who  intend  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, for  the  Teachers'  Diploma  examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford,  Cambridge  or  London,  (ii.)  To  give  oppor- 
tunity for  an  extra  year  of  university  life  and  study.  (iii.)  To 
provide  a  theological  course  (if  desired)  for  those  who  will 
become  divinity  lecturers  in  colleges  and  girls'  schools,  or 
who  will  have  to  give  the  religious  instruction  in  the  school  to 
which  they  may  be  appointed.  Miss  Mackenzie-Smith  is  the 
Principal  of  the  College  and  she  will  be  assisted  by  a  fully 
qualified  staff;  and  the  work  will  be  carried  on  in  co-operation 
with  the  Tutors  of  the  Oxford  University  Diploma  Scheme. 

Thb  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  appointed 
Colonel  G.  Malcolm  Fox,  late  Inspector  of  Army  Gymnasia, 
Aldershot,  as  Inspector  of  Physical  Training  under  the  Board. 

L'Entente  Cordials  offers  for  competition  two  travelling 
scholarships  to  students  or  former  students  of  board  schools  and 
other  schools  where  education  is  free  or  at  merely  nominal  rates. 
The  successful  candidates  will  be  required  to  spend  at  least  one 
month  in  1903  in  France  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be 
approved  by  the  council  of  the  Association.  All  candidates 
must  be  British  subjects,  and  not  have  studied  in  France  or  in 
any  country  where  French  is  the  national  language.  They 
must  be  under  20  years  of  age  on  December  31st,  1902.  The 
written  examination  took  place  on  November  22nd,  1902, 
at  3  p.m.,  at  the  City  of  London  Schools,  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, E.C.  The  viva-voce  examination  will  take  place  (for 
selected  candidates)  on  December  13th.  The  examination  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Society  of  French  Professors  in  England. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  A.  Barr^re, 
97,  Elliscombe  Road,  Old  Charlton.  Further  information  to  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Sands,  hon.  sec.  of  L'Entente 
Cordiale,  6,  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

A  PSRUSAL  of  the  new  catalogue  of  Balances,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Becker  &  Co.,  of  Hatton  Wall,  brings  home 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  age  of  the  specialist.  We  begin  to 
wonder,  in  fact,  how  soon  the  generalist  will  become  so  rare  a 


feature  as  to  be  sought  after  as  a  specialist,  if  such  an  Irishism 
can  be  permitted.  Demand  and  competition  have  reduced  the 
price  of  good  balances  to  a  figure  which  would  have  been  looked 
npon  as  impossible  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  list  before  us  is 
well  up  to  date  in  this  as  in  other  respects.  Balances  for  heavy 
work  receive  more  attention  than  usual,  and  a  new  form  to 
carry  up  to  twenty  kilos  with  arms  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  i  is  very 
compactly  made  and  deserves  notice.  The  useful  lever  scales, 
so  little  used  in  this  country,  also  find  mention.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  excellent  balances  of  Satorius,  with  (heir  circniv 
arrest  and  "  hole,  slot  and  plane  "  clamp,  are  included  in  the  list, 
though  the  mechanical  merits  of  this  geometrical  clamp  are  noi 
put  forward.  The  list  concludes  with  a  description  of  Messrs. 
Oertling's  balances.  Comprehensive,  excellently  illustrated  tod 
printed  on  good  paper,  this  well-bound  little  volume  deserves  1 
place  on  every  laboratory  book-shelf. 

The  Report  of  the  Somerset  County  Education  Comisiltce 
for  the  year  ending  March  31st  last  contains,  amongst  other  in- 
teresting information,  a  tabular  statement,  compiled  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  headmasters  of  various  secondary  schools  is 
the  county,  showing  to  what  extent  the  county  scholarships  mif 
be  regarded  as  useful  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted. With  this  object  in  view  the  subsequent  occupations  ire 
given  of  county  scholars  elected  during  the  ten  years  since  the 
first  award  was  made.  The  statement  shows  that,  by  means  of 
county  scholarships,  no  fewer  than  nine  boys  have  been  enabled 
to  pass  from  a  public  elementary  school  to  universities  or  other 
places  providing  the  highest  kind  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
struction available  in  this  country.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
many  of  the  holders  of  county  scholarships  have  after«uil< 
entered  the  teaching  profession,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  systematic  course  of  study  which  they  have  received  ia 
secondary  schools  during  their  tenure  of  the  scholarships  b" 
formed  a  much  better  equipment  for  their  subsequent  career  th*B 
the  ordinary  training  of  a  pupil  teacher. 

The  Cumberland  County  Council   have    decided   npoD    * 
scheme    for    the    establishment    of   a     technical     college     *' 
Workington.     The  County  Council  will  guarantee  a  loan    ^ 
£l$,ooo  for  building,  and  the  College  when  complete  will  ^ 
the  property  of  the  county.    The  Technical  Instruction  Coa>' 
mittee  guarantee  jf  1,000  a  year  towards  the  maintenance  of  tbe 
College  and  a  special  rating  will  be  made   in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  so  that  where  special  benefits  accrue  a  heavier 
burden  will  be  imposed.    It  is  proposed  that  in  this  district  a 
penny  in  the  pound  be  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ColIegC' 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Association  «ill 
be  held  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  January  when  there  will 
be  an  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  ordnance  survey  maps.  As 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Sir  John  Cockbnm,  K.C.M.G. 
Further  particulars  will  be  given. in  our  next  issue. 

"  The  Schoolmasters'  Yearbook  and  Directory,"  which,  as »« 
announced  in  our  issue  for  May  of  this  year,  is  to  be  published 
immediately  by  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein,  is  likely  to  pro" 
an  indispensable  reference  work  for  educationists  of  every  hi''- 
Part  I.  will  include  miscellaneous  information  on  all  subjects  of 
importance  concerned  with  schools  and  teaching.  Part  H.  *>" 
contain  the  names,  degrees,  experience,  &c,  of  secondUT 
schoolmasters  and  others  connected  with  (he  work  of  seoonduT 
education.  The  number  of  entries  in  this  list  will  exceed  i,^ 
Part  III.  will  consist  of  some  fifteen  articles  on  edncatioo'' 
questions  by  expert  writers.  Among  these  may  be  mentio*» 
"The  Education  Bill  and  Secondary  Schools,"  by  Xi- 
Cloudesley  Brereton  ;  "  Competitions  for  Open  Scholanfaip'i 
by  Mr.  W.    H.  D.    Rouse ;   "  Registration  and  Traininj  "f 
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Teachers,"  by  Mr.  F.  Slorr ;  and  "  The  Rerorin  of 
ical  Teaching,"  by  Prof.  Minchin,  F.R.S. 

ih  number  of  ihe  Ttachtrs'  Guild  Quatterly,  pub- 
Oclober  iSlh,  contains  a  short,  thnugh  highly 
;,  contribution  on  "The  Training  of  Teachers  in 
'  Schools  for  Boys"  by  the  Master  of  Marlborough, 
number  of  our  contemporary  also  includes  the  revised 
e  Guild  lenflet  on  "  Educational  Legislation  and  the 
the  Higher-grade  School,"  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
ill  meet  all  objections. 

.  Cassbll  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  issuing  a  new,  revised, 
ged  edition  of  "The  EncyclopseJic  Dictionary,"  in 
Its  at  6d.  each  net.  The  reissue  will  include  a  sup- 
y  volume  bringing  this  well-known  book  of  reference 
e,  and  76  coloured  plates  expressly  prepared  for  this 
Sixteen  pages  of  the  supplementary  volume  (until  its 
n)  will  appear  in  each  part. 

•ND  edition  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Nield's  "  Guide  to  the 
orical  Novels  and  Tales,"  published  by  Mr.  Elkin 
in  May  last,  and  reviewed  in  our  issue  for  July,  1902, 
lecn  published.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  complete 
(b  to  authors  and  titles  have  been  added.  We  repeat 
already  been  said  in  these  columns,  "  This  book  is  in- 
le  for  all  teachers  who  believe  in  the  educational 
ittorical  fiction." 

the  September  number  of  the  Educational  Revitw  of 
•as  issued,  as  a  supplement,  by  the  permission  of  the 
:nt  of  India,  a  veibalim  report  of  the  Indian  Univer- 
imission,  to  which  we  have  already  directed  attention. 
the  keview  and  supplement  can  be  obtained  in  this 
rom   Messrs.  W.   B.    Dive  &  Co.,  157,  Drury  Lane, 

SCOTTISH. 

indignation  has  been  roused  in  University  circles  in 
by  the  proposal  to  utilise  the  present  recreation 
IS  the  site  of  the  Natural  History  Laboratory.  Sup- 
[  this  proposal  maintain  that  suitable  ground  for  the 
of  sport  can  be  had  outside  Ihe  college  area,  while  it 
:  extremely  inconvenient  to  have  any  of  the  college 
outside  the  present  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
ded  that  the  great  beneht  of  the  present  recreation 
>  that  students  who  have  only  an  odd  hour  or  two 
between  lectures  can  get  necessary  exerci.se  without 
he  University.  Further,  no  ground  suitable  for  (be 
in  view  can  be  had  within  reasonable  distance  of  the 
y,  while  suitable  ground  for  building  purposes  would 
e  available  within  easy  reach  of  the  University.  The 
bject  came  up  for  discussion  at  the  half-yearly  meet- 
:  General  Council  of  the  University.  The  supporters 
novement  to  retain  the  recreation  field  within  the 
y  grounds  had  matters  all  their  own  war.  A  motion 
I  against  any  encroachment  on  the  only  open  sp.ice 
to  the  students  of  the  University  was  pa.ssed  iiem.  con., 
•mmittee  was  appointed  to  support  the  motion  before 
ersity  Court. 

ING  at  Greenock  on  November  4th,  Lord  Balfour  of 
declared  that  education  was  the  first  interest  in  Scot- 
I  was  one  on  which  the  whole  strength  of  the  natioa 
It  unite.  As  a  result  of  the  English  Education  BUI, 
ised  imperial  grant  would  come  to  Scotland  next 
I  now  was  the  time  to  take  stock  of  their  educational 
and  to  adapt  it  more  truly  to  the  pressing  needs  of 


their  age.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  make  the  advance 
not  OS  a  parly  but  as  a  national  movement.  If,  unfortunately, 
it  should  prove  that  this  complete  advance  was  not  passible, 
he  was  not  going  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  making  even  a 
partial  advance.  The  co-ordination  of  all  branches  of  educa- 
tion under  one  local  authority  was  his  aim,  but  il  that  should 
prove  impracticable  it  would  still  be  his  duty  to  introduce  a 
comprehensive  measure  dealing  with  secondary  education. 

Prof.  Edgar,  the  newly-appointed  Professor  of  Education 
in  St.  Andrews  University,  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
students,  said  that  Scotland  was  rich  in  the  possession  of  a 
national  system  of  education  which  would  compare  favourably 
with  that  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  system,  moreover, 
was  their  own.  It  had  grown  with  their  growth  and  embodied 
their  ideals.  If  full  advantage  was  taken  of  it  there  was  no 
reason  to  be  depressed  in  view  of  the  struggle  for  commercial 
empire. 

Thb  numerous  protests  from  educational  associations  against 
the  new  Leaving  Certificate  regulations,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  preferential  treatment  of  classics  as  compared  with 
modem  languages,  has  at  length  called  forth  an  elaborate  reply 
fiotn  the  Scotch  Education  Department  The  leading  points  in 
this  apologia  may  thus  be  summed  up: — (i)  The  Intermediate 
Certrticate  meets  the  requirements  of  all  who  are  contemplating 
a  business  career,  and  in  this  certificate  modern  languages 
and  classics  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  (2)  For  modern- 
language  pupils  who  remain  at  school  beyond  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  stage  it  is  proposed  to  institute  a  Commercial  Cer- 
tilicate  with  modern  languages  on  the  commercial  side  as  the 
distinguishing  feature.  (3)  The  Leaving  Certificate  proper  is 
primarily  intended  for  those  who  take  a  curriculum  such  as 
may  qualify  them  for  proceeding  to  the  University.  (4)  As 
Latin  is  an  essential  subject  for  matriculation  in  Arts,  it  has 
naturally  to  be  given  a  place  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  proper. 
Further,  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin  is  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  scholarly  study  of  any  modern  language. 

The  reply  of  the  Department  is  exceedingly  plausible  and 
ingenious,  and  makes  out  the  best  case  possible  for  the  present 
policy.  No  attempt,  however,  is  made  to  meet  the  objections 
that  have  been  brought  against  the  regulations  by  practically 
the  whole  teaching  profession  and  representative  public  men. 
One  admission  of  importance  is  made  in  the  Department's 
reply.  The  Leaving  Certificate  proper  is  now  explicitly 
declared  to  indicate  "  ripeness  for  University  study."  In  the 
circular  instituting  the  certificate  it  is  stated  that  "  the  Leaving 
Certificate  proper  is  intended  to  mark  the  coinpleli<m  of  a  full 
course  of  secondary  education."  "  Ripeness  for  University 
study "  and  "  the  completion  of  a  full  course  of  secondary 
education  "  are  apparently,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department, 
synonymous  terms.  They  still  think  that  there  is  one  stereo- 
typed form  of  culture  and  only  one,  and  that  with  it  il  is  possible 
to  suit  the  inlinile  variety  of  individual  tastes  and  capacities. 
It  is  ai;ainst  this  narrow  view  of  what  constitutes  secondary 
education  that  protest  has  been  made,  and  will  continue  to 
be  made  until  modern  languages  are  assigned  as  bonourible  a 
place  in  ihe  school  curriculum  as  classics. 

IRISH. 

As  the  Intermediate  Board  intimated  some  time  since  thai 
they  would  prefer  criticisms  and  suggestions  from  the  various 
educational  associations  before  the  end  of  October,  that  month 
saw  several  memorials  forwarded  to  the  Biard,  one  of  which — 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Headmasters'  Association— was  re- 
ferred to  in  these  columns  last  month. 
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Ths  next  in  order  was  thai  of  the  Teachers'  Guild.  Its  chief 
poinls  were  :  (i)  A  recommendation  that  the  results  of  the 
examiiutions — marks  and  prizes — should  be  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  without  the  names  of  schools  and  students,  and  with 
the  examination  numl>ers  only ;  (2)  a  complaint  as  to  the 
inequalities  of  marking  and  as  to  various  anomalies  of  the  recent 
examinations,  and  in  particular  a  reference  lo  one  typical 
instance  which  clearly  showed  how  great  an  element  of  chance 
there  was  under  the  present  grouping  system  ;  (3)  suggestions 
(or  improvement  in  the  system  of  groups  and  courses,  especially 
the  Modem  Literary  and  the  Mathematical  courses  ;  (4)  a  pro- 
test against  combining  Experimental  science  and  drawing  as  a 
single  subject  ;  and  (5)  a  suggestion  that  the  papers  of  honour 
candidates  in  English  composition  should  be  examined  by  two 
separate  examiners,  the  average  of  the  marks  assigned  by  these 
two  being  taken  as  the  actual  marks  of  the  candidate. 

These  points  were  also  embodied  in  memorials  from  both 
the  Schoolmasters'  and  Schoolmistresses'  Associations.  The 
Schoolmasters'  Association,  besides,  called  special  attention  to 
the  unsuitability  of  certain  prescribed  books,  protested  against 
specialisation  earlier  than  the  Senior  Grade,  and  suggested  the 
abolition  of  the  superior  age  limit  in  the  Preparatory  Grade. 
The  Schoolmistresses'  Association  further  protested  against  a 
rumour,  which  has  since  proved  well  founded,  that  a  separate 
and  easier  course  was  lo  be  prescribed  for  girls,  objected  to 
specialisation  for  pass  candidates  lower  than  the  Senior  Grade 
and  for  honour  candidates  lower  than  the  Middle,  and  suggested 
that  in  history  the  courses  should  be  made  continuous  from 
Grade  lo  Grade. 

In  their  October  conference  ihe  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops 
and  Bi-shops'  meeting  at  Maynooih  unanimously  passed  resolu- 
tions relating  to  Intermediate  Education:  (1)  in  favour  of  a 
consultative  commillce  (which  bos  been  also  urged  by  every 
educational  association  in  the  country) ;  and  (2)  against  placing 
objectionable  books  upon  the  programme. 

In  consequence  partly,  no  doubt,  of  these  memorials,  and 
,  partly  from  obvious  shortcomings  in  their  system  as  revealed  by 
recent  events,  the  Intermediate  Board  have  given  notice  of 
several  important  changes.  By  far  the  most  important  is  the 
issuing  of  a  new  pa.ss  list  for  the  examinations  held  last  June.  The 
perceoLige  of  marks  for  passing  in  each  subject  of  ihe  pro- 
gramme, except  "  English  composition  "  ai;d  "  Experimental 
science  and  drawing,"  is  reduced  lo  thirty,  the  original  percen- 
tage (except  in  Greek  and  German  where  it  was  already  thirty) 
having  been  forty.  This  only  applies  to  the  pass  papers.  It 
cannot  lie  too  definitely  slated  that  the  precedent  of  altering  pass 
lists  after  publication  is  a  bad  one ;  as  the  Board  had  the  power 
to  lower  the  percentage  I  hey  should  have  used  their  privilege 
before  and  not  after  issuing  the  first  lists.  Further,  having 
reduced  the  percentage  on  the  pass  papers,  they  should  in  fairness 
also  have  reduced  the  pass  percentage  on  the  honour  papers. 

Other  important  changes  are  as  follows  : — (i)  The  proposed 
new  method  of  paying  exhibitions  through  the  managers  of 
schools,  an-l  conditionally  on  the  student  continuing  his  educa- 
tion, is  abandoned  for  the  present  year ;  (2)  the  French  course 
for  the  current  year  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  is  modified,  and 
instead  of  the  whole  of  Erckmann-Chatrian's  "  Madame 
Th^tse  "  will  consist,  of  only  chapters  i.  to  ix.  inclusive  ;  and 
(3)  a  new  and  easier  course  is  offered  for  girls  in  the  Junior, 
Middle,  and  Senior  Grades  ;  instead  of  being  required  to  pass  in 
six  subjects  girls  will  be  deemed  lo  have  fiassed  the  examination 
if,  having  presented  themselves  in  tliree  honour  subjects  in 
addition  lo  English  composition  and  literature,  (a)  ihey  pass  in 
English    composition  and  literature,  {/>)   obtain  honours  in  at 


least  one  of  the  other  three  subjects,  and  (r)  obtain  in  any  u(  todi 
subjects  in  which  they  do  not  obtain  honours  the  percenuge  lor 
a  pass  without  honours.  The  Intermediate  Board  will  not  sa<e 
itself  from  the  humiliation  of  making  these  wide  and  sweeptog 
alterations  in  their  current  programmes  until  they  put  them*el*n 
in  direct  touch  with  the  schools,  either  by  such  a  consultative 
committee  as  ha.<!  been  suggested,  or  by  means  of  an  irtspcctorate 
that  will  command  the  sympathy  and  respect  both  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  Board  itself. 

The  Department  of  Agricultote  and  Technical  Instjiictioa  , 
have  also  given  way  on  the  question  of  the  6rst  year's  coarse  in 
Experimental  science.  Siudenu  who  may  have  passed  once 
in  this  course,  but  have  not  passed  in  Ihe  Preparatory  Grade  as  a 
whole,  will  be  allowed  lo  take  the  first  year's  course  a  second 
time,  but  the  Department  will  not  make  any  grant  on  xnch 
students.  Such  a  pass  will,  however,  count  as  a  pass  in  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Intermediate  programme. 


The  Committee  organising  the  conference  held  in  September, 
at   Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  has  approved  of  the    proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Heller  to  establish  an  association  in  Dublin  for  the 
discussion  of  educational  topics,  and  a  sub-committee  has  been 
formed  to  draft  a  constitution.     It  seems  a  pity  that  uic  couM   J 
not  have  l)een  made  of  one  or  other  of  the  societies  alrendy  existing  I 
for  a  similar  purpose  instead  of  adding  another  society  lo  divide    3 
the  interests  of  the  small  number  of  people  in  Dublin  who  really'^ 
show  any  practical  interest  in  educational  problems  and  diffi — 
cullies. 


« 
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The  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  forms  a  speci 
deparimenl  in  each  of  the  three  colleges,  Aberystwitb,  Bango* 
and  Cardiff.     Theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  • 
education,  the  history  of  education  since  the  RenosceiKC,  : 
methodology,    school    organisation,    and    the   study   of  S| 
books.     On   the   practical   side   each   student  must   undertaT 
actual  teaching  under  supervision,  and  must  become  acquaint-   . 
with   the  organisation  and   classification  of  the  schools  visiL^ 
for    practising.      Teaching    exerci.^es,   criticism    lessoiu, 
discussions   on  educational  questions  are  part   of  the 
.\l    Bangor  and  Cardiff   there    are   departments    for    train^     — inp 
Kindergarten    teachers.       With     regard     to    the    training  0/ 

secondary  teachers,  it  should  be  added  that  there  is  no«^»dr  1 
teacher's  certificate  in  the  University  of  Wales.  Applica^EzJon 
was  made  to  the  Consultative  Committee  of  Ihe  Board.  of 
Education  for  recognition  of  the  certificale  in  Appendix  C  of  lie 
Order  of  Council  providing  for  the  formation  and  keeping  «:zrrf j. 
Register  of  Teachers. 


Prof.  Ja.mes  Ward,  of  Cambridge,  gave  the  inangr™-"'' 
lecture  of  the  session  at  the  University  College  of  W^^b)e>, 
.Aberystwith.     He  chose   ihe  subject  of   "Individuality."  '" 

the  course  of  a  highly  stimulative  lecture,  Dr.  Ward  s^^aid. 
"  The  most  hopeful  sign  in  this  country  after  fifty  years  is  *^' 
it  is  about  to  take  the  step  that  logically  came  first  of  all.  I' 

is  about  to  train  its  teachers.  *  Give  me  the  training  of  '1" 
teachers,'  said  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  '  I  count  all  c***" 
matters  of  secondary  importance.'  Thai  training  will  >•" 
into  very  bad  hands  if  in  a  generation  hence  iodivi<IuatiC7  " 
not  the  avowed,  supreme  end  of  education." 

Wr  alluded  last  month  to  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  fe*  *'  ] 
the  County  School  at  Portmadoc  from  j^S  '°  £^     '•  ^"^  **"" 
decided  lo  adopt  this  course.     It  was  staled  that  with  iev^7- 
five  pupils  at  £^  the  school  would  be  better  off  than  with  tf>t 
six  pupils  at  j^S,  by  £yj,  through  Ihe  grants.     Bui  ii  shooW 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  staffing  of  the  county  idx"''' 
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in  Wales  is  one  teacher  to  sixteen  pupils.  The  increase  of  nine- 
teen pupils  (if  ihe  lowering  of  the  fees  should  be  successful  in 
attracting  these  extra  pupils)  may  therefore  have  the  effect  of 
injuring  the  present  good  work,  without  providing  adequately 
for  a  further  number  of  the  staff.  The  change  haidly  seems  cal- 
culated to  effect  cither  a  financial  or  an  academic  advantage. 
At  Llangollen,  on  the  contrarj',  a  motion  to  increase  the  fees  from 
£5  to  £6  was  carried.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  actual  cost 
was  ;^I2  per  head,  and  that  the  standard  of  instfuclion  given 
had  lieen  greatly  raised.  The  contrast  of  policy  at  Portniadoc 
and  Llangollen  is  very  interesting,  and  ought  to  receive  more 
general  attention. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwith,  in  the  entrance  scholarship  examinations,  out  of 
twenty-three  awards,  eighteen  scholarships  were  won  by  pupils 
from  the  county  schools  of  Wales.  .Since  1896,  the  number  of 
stndenls  in  the  College  have  increased  as  follows:  Welsh 
students  (rom  220  to  291 ;  non- Welsh  students,  from  138  to  149. 

At  the  Welsh  County  Schools  Association  of  Headmasters, 
Rttenlion  was  called  to  a.  letter  from  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes, 
formerly  Principal  of  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  College, 
in  which  she  suggested  that  Wales  should  send  a  contribution  of 
exhibits  to  the  Educational  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Osaka,  in 
Japan,  next  year.  Mi.is  Hughes  considered  there  were 
points  of  similarity  between  Japanese  and  Welsh  education, 
and  that  in  some  ways  "  points  in  Welsh  education  would  suit 
the  Japanese  a  great  deal  better  than  English  education."  The 
^Association,  however,  as  a  body,  were  not  prepared  officially  to 
commit  themselves.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Moss,  Headmaster  of  Shrewsbury  School,  gave  an  interesting 
and  valuable  address.  One  point  in  the  address  is  of  very 
general  interest.  Mr.  Moss  had  looked  over  the  memoranda  of 
X)r.  Buller  and  found  some  references  to  his  famous  pupil, 
CTharles  Darwin,  but  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  not  the  faintest 
laresage  of  the  greatness  to  which  he  would  one  day  attain. 
"Was  it  possible,  he  asked,  that  "  some  of  them  were  stricken 
•vrith  a  similar  blindness  ?  " 

CURRENT  HISTORY. 
In  China,  they  sometimes  give  honours  to  a  man  recently 
deceased  which  we  give  him  only  when  living.  Liu  Kun.yi, 
for  example,  the  late  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  has  been  made  an 
«arl,  and  his  family  will  shortly  receive  rank  and  office.  We 
are  reminded  thereby  of  the  custom  of  the  pre-Reformation 
Church,  and  of  that  branch  which  still  obeys  the  Bishop  of 
Home,  to  decree  the  honours  of  beatitude  or  saintship  to  her 
'worthies.  Only,  Rome  generally  requires  some  considerable 
time  to  elapse  before  posthumous  honours  are  thus  awarded.  It 
is  rare,  for  example,  to  have  such  a  speedy  <:anctificatioQ  as  fell  to 
the  tot  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbur)',  [It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  this  instance  English  law  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
deprived  the  hero  o(  his  sainthood.}  The  church  of  Western 
Christendom  has  sometimes  decreed  posthumous  dishonour,  and 
"  heretics"  have  been  burned  after  death,  even  as  the  triumphant 
Episcopal  party  in  England  hanged  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1660. 
Can  China,  we  wonder,  be  like  us  Westerns  in  this  tooi" 

Wb  remarked  last  month  on  the  polyglottism  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  of  the  CJerman  Empire.  Since  then  we  have 
noted  references  in  the  papers  to  the  same  feature  in  France  and 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  "rumoured  that  the 
French  Government  arc  about  to  forbid  sermons  to  be  preached 
in  Breton,  and  it  is  remarked  that,  if  this  is  true,  they  will  have 
equally  to  prohibit  Basque  and  Provenjal."  Even  "the  Re- 
public one  and  indivisible"  has  not  yet  attained  linguistic 
uniformity.  And  the  Slaats  Zeilung,  a  German  paper  published 
in  New  York,  says  that  German  has  since  1848  ousted  French 
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from  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  and  looks 
forward  to  still  greater  triumphs  for  their  "mother  tongue." 
"  Brother  Jonathan"  has  been  descending  gradually  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  towards  the  level  of  "  effete"  Europe. 
He  has  now  foreign  possessions,  he  has  become  warlike,  and  is 
becoming  a  "world  power."  He  has  made  advances  towards 
monarchy.  Will  he  also  have  a  language,  i.i.,  a  race-problem, 
10  solve  ?  As  yet  he  has  been  able  to  assimilate  and  anglicise. 
But  it  does  not  seem  so  certain  now  as  it  used  to  be,  that  Italians 
and  Germans,  Chinese  and  Africans,  will  be  so  easily  absorbed 
into  the  Anglo-Saxon  republic. 

Parliament  is  sitting  in  the  autumn:  yet  there  is  not  an 
Autumn  session.  It  was  not  prorogued  in  August,  only  ad- 
journed .  We  recommend  our  readers  to  be  pedantic  in  matters 
of  constitutional  law,  and  to  insist  on  at  least  their  elder  pupils 
doing  the  same.  So  much  often  depends  on  the  right  use  of 
terms  and  on  care  in  understanding  and  in  using  them.  Sittings 
of  Parliament  are  ended  in  three  ways.  Each  house  adjourns 
from  day  to  day  or  over  the  holidays.  The  King  puts  an  end  to 
a  session  by  prorogation,  after  which  almost  all  busine.ss  must  be 
begun  again  de  novo.  The  King  puts  an  end  to  a  parliament  by 
dissolution,  after  which  there  must  be  a  general  election  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  ond  an  election  of  representative  peers  for 
Scotland.  We  have  sometimes  seen  examination  papers  in 
which  the  candidates  seem  to  think  Parliament  is  a  standing 
body,  like  "  Pharaoh  "  and  "  the  Pope  "  as  they  are  commonly 
ant!  confusedly  conceived.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
"Long  Parliament"  of  1640,  Because  it  was  not  finally 
dissolved  till  1660,  our  pupils  think  that  it  existed  all  through 
Che  "Commonwealth"  period  and  confuse  it  with  Oliver's 
assemblies.  Note  also  the  interesting  question  of  1629  when 
Charles  ordered  the  House  of  Commons  to  adjourn,  and  instead 
of  adjourning  at  his  wish,  as  they  had  always  done  before,  they 
held  the  Speaker  down  and  passed  three  famous  resolutions.  If 
Charles  had  only  had  the  sense  to  prorogue  I 

Quution.  "The  Emperor  William  was  present  at  the  un- 
veiling of  a  monument  to  the  Great  Elector  at  Fehrbcllin  on 
Saturday,  and  delivered  a  speech  laudatory  of  the  services  of 
the  Elector  and  the  men  of  the  Mark  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  German  independence  and  greatness."  Comment  and  ex- 
plain.    Connect  it  with  Englisli  history. 

Amwtr.  In  1670,  England  joined  in  alliance  with  France 
(Treaty  of  Dover),  and  in  1672  Sweden  did  the  same.  In  1672, 
Louis  XIV.  made  war  on  the  Dutch,  who  were  joined  in  1673-4 
by  the  Emperor  (Austria)  and  by  Frederick  William,  "  Mark- 
gta("  of  Brandenburg,  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
There  were  at  least  three  arenas  of  war.  The  French  invaded 
the  Netherlands  (1672).  The  Dutch  cut  their  dykes  and  revived 
the  stadiholdcrship  in  the  person  of  William  III.  of  Orange- 
Nassau.  The  English  fought  the  Dutch  at  sea  (1672-4)  and 
then  made  peace.  In  1677,  William  married  his  English 
cousin  Mary,  and  England  helped  in  the  mediation  by  which  the 
war  was  ended  at  Nimwegen  (1678).  Frederick  William  led 
his  subjects  of  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  against  Pomerania,  which 
belonged  to  Sweden,  and  won  the  battle  of  Fehrbellin,  1673. 
His  enthusiastic  people  hailed  him  for  this  victory  as  the  "  Great 
Elector,"  and  he  hoped  to  secure  Pomerania  for  his  own.  But 
at  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen  France  supported  Sweden  in 
refusing  to  cede  territory,  and  Frederick  William  was  forced  to 
give  way.  Henceforward  he  hated  the  French,  and  when 
William  III.  was  planning  that  invasion  of  England  in  1688, 
which  was  the  first  campaign  in  a  new  anti- French  war,  the 
Great  Elector,  on  his  dying  bed,  gave  for  the  watchwords  of 
two  successive  nights,  "  London,"  "  Amsterdam."  His  son  was 
the  Arst  King  of  Prussia.  Six  generations  later,  his  descendant 
was  the  first  "  Kaiser  in  Deutschland." 
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RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS. 

Modern  Lanluagti. 

Lu  /5*«jr  Fits  and  eiker  Fmuh  Plays  fttr  Ckildrtn.  By 
Violet  Pirtington,  64  pp.  (Horace  Maishttll.)  91/.— Miss 
FaniDgtoii  has  icquired  a  welldeseiTed  reputation  u  a  genuJ 
and  skilful  teacher  of  French,  through  het  vork  «l  the  King 
Alfred's  School,  and  now  at  the  Queen's  College  School.  She 
haa  realised  (he  value  of  limple  plays  for  itimulaling  interest, 
and  has  written,  with  the  collaboiation  of  her  elder  pupili,  a 
number  of  short  plays  which  she  hits  rightly  decided  to  publish. 
The  language  is  umple,  thcTe  i«  plenty  of  action,  the  costumes 
and  "  properties  "  required  need  give  no  trouble,  and  the  spirit 
pervading  the  ptayi  is  admirabk.  We  recommend  thii  tittle 
book  very  warmly. 

Btati'i  nttutrtitd  Term  Rtadtrs,  Ctitrt  EUmtniairt.  (i) 
L.  CfiarltvilU,  Cenles  et  Prtitpiis.  30  +  ivi,  pp.  (l)  A. 
Vtssiet,  Rirti  tl  Larmts.  3 J  +xvi.  pp.  {3)  Mrs,  y.  G.  Frastr, 
Bttthtaux  Craniii  Piddi,  31  +  xii.  pp.  All  three  edited  by 
F.  B.  Kirfcman,  B.A,,  and  published  at  6rf,  each.  (Black).— 
The  first  and  second  of  these  neat  and  attractive  little  books 
contain  short  stories,  in  most  cases  Followed  by  poems  more  or 
lets  closely  connected  by  the  sense.  Some  useful  illustrations 
are  added  ;  the  majotily  of  them  are  the  work  of  M.  Vial,  with 
whose  "  grey -and -white  "  work  we  are  becoming  familiar.  He 
is  conscientious  with  regard  to  detail  ;  but  his  drawing  is  some- 
times anpleasing,  e.£:,  in  the  (lontispiece  to  Xirfi  et  Larmts, 
which  si^gest  a  photograph  out  of  focus,  and  the  picture  on 
page  2S,  where  the  arms  are  quite  out  of  proportion.  The 
editor's  work  has  been  done  well ;  the  proofs  might,  however, 
be  read  a  little  more  carefully ;  and  the  vocabulary  is  not  quite 
full  enough  in  (1)  and  (3),  while  it  is  altc^elher  insufficient  in 
(3).  Berike  aur  Grand  Pieds  is  an  interesting  contribution  to 
our  French  reading-books ;  though  probably  the  general  editor 
would  have  done  better  to  include  it  in  his  ^eitrs  maytn,  Mrs. 
Fraser  shows  great  skill  in  idling  the  ancient  tale  :  but  there  are 
still  so  mnny  old  or  unusual  words  f  *^.,  fitrs,  mainly  atUgresit, 
brigutr)  and  turns  of  phrase  that  we  should  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient Co  put  this  Iwrik  into  the  hands  of  beginners.  That 
there  should  be  no  reference  to  the  fuity  tale  of  Snow-white, 
not  even  in  Mrs.  Eraser's  address  to  "  my  young  readers,"  is  a 
curious  omission. 

ErckmoHU'Chatrian,  Histsiriifun  Csmcrif  ^«  1813.  Edited 
by  A.  R.  Ropes,  M. A.  xviii.  +  376  pp.  (Pitt  Press.)  31. — We 
are  agaiu  in  ».  posilion  to  congratulate  Mr.  Kopes  on  his  editorial 
Work.  This  is  the  fourth  novel  by  Erckinann-Chairian  that  he 
has  prepared  for  the  Pitt  Press,  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  every  aspect  of  their  work.  He  supplies  a  clear  and 
helpful  introduction  and  notes  which  are  admirable.  We  have 
hardly  a  criticism  to  offer  on  matters  of  detail.  Mr.  Ropes  has 
given  up  almost  entirety  the  technical  terms  of  Latin  grammar 
of  which  be  used  to  be  so  fond.  May  we  plead  for  the  removal 
of  the  term  "  phonetic  corruption  "  ?  We  have  noticed  very  few 
misprints  (p.  3 1 9,  read  Aeimaitoi;  p.  248,  Cemmtrt  %  p,  ajo, 
Druci  ;  p.  256,  Sihtiaps). 

StkitltT,  Select  Ballads.     Edited  by  Frieda  Weekley.    43  pp. 

(Ebckie.)     6^.^A  neat  selection  of  seven  ballads  and  some 

^«  bv  Schiller,  with  a  brief  introduction  and  useful 

~  '^'-hiller'i  impure  rimei  and  on  his 


Edited  Boska. 

fdkn  Rttstin.  By  Frederic  Harrison.  Engliih  Men  d 
Letters.  216  pp.  (Macmillan.)  21. — Mr.  Frederic  Haniioii's 
Life  of  John  Kuskin  is  one  more  of  the  attempts  now  become 
common  to  write  an  account  of  a  great  man  which  shall  never- 
theless be  compressed  into  comparatively  small  apace.  Pro- 
bably it  is  for  the  good  of  litenture  at  la^e  Chat  critical  mono- 
graphs should  multiply  :  certainly  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  keep  Kuskin  for  long  out  of  Messrs.  Maemillan's  series 
of  Men  of  Letters,  Consequently  its  inclusion  in  the  ne  w  iisae  was 
inevitable  ;  and  the  eaecution  of  his  task  bos  found  Mr.  Frederie 
Harrison  in  a  consistently  happy  mood ;  wberefrom  it  lesaltt 
that,  on  whatever  estimate  one  finally  judges  bis  perfomuocd 
the  whole  volume  is  singularly  delightful  reading.  Mr,  HarriuM 
has  accomplished  a  dtfEcult  task  with  siiigular  moderation  aj»l 
a  reticence  for  which  one  would  praise  him  if  it  were  not  » 
well  known  that  his  taste  is  unerring,  and  nc^  in  the  least  likcif 
to  go  astray  in  such  a  matter.  His  estimate  of  Ruskin  eoBCf 
Co  be  that  "his  dominant  tone  of  mind  was  a  mysterioas 
am.ilgam  of  John  Knox,  Carlyle,  and  Walter  Scott."  There  is 
a  sense  undoubtedly  in  which  this  b  quite  true  ;  Uut  it  mosC  not 
be  forgotten  that,  whatever  Rusldn  might  owe  to  these  three 
sources  of  inspiration,  neither  Knox,  Carlyle,  cor  Scott  would 
probably  have  been  pleased  to  be  called  to  account  for  his  share 
in  the  finished  product !  Ruikin's  pathetic  love  stories  are 
dealt  with  very  tenderly  and  charmingly  in  this  volume ;  the 
last  one,  with  regard  to  Rose  La  Touche,  will,  we  fancy,  be 
quite  new  to  all  except  those  in  the  etrcU  intiitte  of  titaaiaT& 
And  Che  charm  of  Ruskin's  personality  Is  duly  dealt  wich. 
"Not  only  was  he  in  social  intercourse  one  of  the  moot 
courteous  and  sweetest  of  friends,  but  he  was  in  mannei  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  impressive  beings  whom  J  ever  met." 
We  wish  we  had  space  to  deal  with  John  Ruskin's  loeul 
theories,  and  to  call  to  the  remembrance  of  many  who  are 
on  the  point  of  forgetting  it  his  wonderful  scheme  associated 
with  fellowship  among  the  Companions  of  St.  George. 

The  Lay  ef  Havtlei  the  Dane.     Edited  by  Profeasor  W.  W. 
SkeaC    li. -(-171pp.    (Clarendon  Ftcss.)    4s.  6d. — TheiotereSt 
of  scholars  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature  is  being  steadily  stimulated 
by  the  splendid  editions  of  works  possessing  the  highest  literary 
value  which  the  Clarendon  Press  is  continually  having  edited. 
To  that  already  considerable  collection  the  addicion  of  Praferaoc 
Skeat's  volume  now  under  notice  is  noteworthy.     It  does  not 
make  a  big  book,  but  the  amount  of  careful  scbolarsbip  expended         ^ 
upon  a  text  of  only  three  thousand  and  two  lines  is  very  great. 
The  interest  for  Che  lay  mind,  as  contrasted  with  the  academical,      .^ 
concerning  "  The  Lay  of  Havelok,"  lies  in  the  cireumstaace  of  ~^k 
its    comparatively   recent    discovery,   accidentally,    io    an    old  .^E 
Bodleian    manuscript  known  as  the   "Vile  Sanctorum,"  ia-^^rr 
which  it  was  placed  cheek  by  jowl  with   the   recently  editcdi^Er 
"Geste  of    King  Horn."      Havelok  was  not   pre-eminently  aH^m 
saintly  character,  but  his  legendary  connection  with  Lincolnshire^ — , 

the  fairly  established  theory  that  the  poem  represents  the  Lin 

colnshire  dialect  of  those  early  days,  and  the  inclusion  of  at — =^ 
illustration  of  the  Snl  of  the  Corporation  of  Grimsby  whereut^-— 1 
Havelok  and   his  wife  Gold  burg  b  figure,  give  an  undonbie(=^ 
charm  to  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery.     Moreover  ih^^s 
connection   between  Havelok  and    Hamlet  is  of  interest  C^:9 
Shakespeare  students.     Needless  to  say.  Professor  Skcat  ba.^ 
admirably  illustrated  every  point  of  interest  in  tlie  poem.    Th  ^ 
introduction  is  of  value  mainly  to  somewhat  advanced  scholar** 
but  the  notes  arc  worth  reading  by  many  who  take  on  anti^uariaO 
rather  than  a  philological  interest  in  very  old  l^ends. 

The  Select  Chatuer.  By  J-  Logic  Robertson,  xlvi  + 109  PP- 
(Blackwood.)  y. — Mr.  Robertson's  educational  works  are  tf 
this  lime  well  known  ;  and  thii  volume  will  distinctly  add  to  \» 
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tepaution.  This  work  falls  into  two  parts,  which  niay  be 
obtained  separately;  the  first  is  concerned  with  the  "Canter- 
bury Tales,"  the  second  with  veiy  considerable  selections  from 
the  so-called  Minor  Poems.  Each  poem  is  introduced  and 
annotated  by  remarks  necessary  to  show  its  inherent  structure 
and  meiit.  The  introduction  is  well  done,  and  the  chronology 
of  Chaucer's  life  is  a  careful  piece  of  work.  The  sections  which 
treat  of  the  Chaucerian  grammar,  spelling,  and  versification  have 
also  the  merit  of  being  very  clearly  put,  yet  of  occupying  very 
few  pages.  In  giving  an  account  of  Chaucer's  career,  Mr. 
Robertson  has  happily  refrained  from  assuming  the  critical  tone 
which  the  editors  of  schoolbooks  are  so  prone  to  adopt.  He 
writes  a  clear  and  spirited  account  of  the  man,  and  leaves 
literary  criticism  to  other  hands. 

KmgsUy's  HeiMs.   By  Prof.  Ernest  Gardner,    xxii.  -f*  178  pp. 

(Cambridge    University    Press.)      2S. — This  edition    ought   for 

school  purposes  quickly  to  supersede  any  other  at  present  on 

the  market.     It  is  the  best  attempt  to  make  one  of  the  most 

charming  of  children's  books  subserve  the  purposes  of  general 

education.     With  great  self-restraint  Prof.  Gardner  has  managed 

to  accomplish  his  task  without  importing  into  these  pages  too 

much  learning.     It  remains  a  children's  book,  and  the  notes  are 

notliing  mure  than  explanations  of  the  few  points  which  Kingsley 

hinisclf  did  not  make  suflicientty  clear.     The  illustrations  are 

numerous,  and  sufliciently  vivid.     There  are  two  maps  which 

will  appeal  to  teachers  ;  but  the  colour  scheme  of  white  and  blue 

as  a  little  appalling. 

Siolft  Marmion.  Edited  by  R.  P.  Davidson.  Jtxxi.  -f  246  pp. 
<Dent.)  I  J.  4</. — Although  this  is  confessedly  a  school  edition, 
one  is  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  in  it  the  same  features  of 
artistic  excellence  which  mark  all  the  work  which  is  done  by 

Mes,srs.  Dent.  The  illustrations  scattered  broadcast  over  these 
pages,  and  from  first  to  last  very  beautifully  executed,  give  it  a 
unique  charm  and  constitute  quite  half  of  its  attractiveness. 
~rbe  editorial  matter  is  well  arranged  but  contains  no  novel 
features  or  information.  Who,  indeed,  can  hope  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  original  in  preparing  a  school   edition   of  Scott? 

But  the  introduction  is  careful  and  scholarly,  and  the  section  of 

it  which  deals  with  the  anachronisms  in  "  Marmion  "  is  excellent ; 

that  which  deals  with  Scott's  versification  is  all  but   needless. 

The   notes   have   been  well   done.     Altogether  an   interesting 

educational  venture,  which  deserves  attention. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  By  E.  E.  Smith.  320  pp. 
(Black.)  \s.  4</. — The  sight  of  this  volume  was  an  unexpected 
joy.  Seldom  hsis  Bunyan's  immortal  allegory  displayed  its 
potentialities  in  a  better  form.  As  a  school  book  its  beauty  and 
simplicity  ought  to  make  it  of  untold  value,  for,  like  some  books 
on  the  heroes  of  Greece,  it  has  a  way  with  it  which  kindles  the 
imagination.  The  editorial  "  effort "  is  limited  to  a  very  few 
pages  of  introductory  matter  and  there  are  no  notes  whatever ; 
so  that  Uunyan  may  make  his  own  proper  impression  upon  a 
youthful  reader,  and  the  theological  aspects  of  his  work  are  not 
even  touched.  This  is  an  unmixed  blessing  :  the  more  so  as  the 
tiest  of  all  commentaries  is  supplied  by  nineteen  woodcuts,  many 
of  which  are  charmingly  effective.  Simple  as  they  are,  one 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  ideal  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman, 
to  the  Interpreter,  to  Knowledge,  and  to  that  Lord  Hategood 
to  whom  the  artist,  perhaps  remembering  Bunyan's  epoch,  has 
given  a  striking  resemblance  to  Judge  Jeffreys. 

»Ea^iih. 
A  Colttgt  Manual  of  Jihetoric.  By  C.  S.  Baldwin,  M.  A., Ph.D. 
XV.  +  451  pp.  (Longmans.)  4J.  W. — Mr.  Baldwin  is  the 
Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Yale  University ;  hence, 
remembering  the  high  degree  of  importance  that  is  rightly  given 
to  this  sub)ect  throughout   the   American  school-system,  we 


naturally  expect  something  worth  reading  from  the  author's  pen. 
Nor  are  we  disappointed.  The  book  is  confessedly  written  for 
college  students;  it  is,  therefore,  of  a  rather  advanced  type.  I( 
consists  of  two  parts.  In  Part  I.  the  principles  underlying  the 
art  of  (u)  "  logical "  compusilion,  i.e.,perniasiiH  aid  tJcfosilioH, 
(t)  "literary"  composition,  i.e.,  namUioH  and  Uicription,  are 
clearly  enunciated  and  illustrated.  Herein  the  student  is  taught 
how  to  express  his  thoughts.  In  Part  II.,  hints  aie  given  on 
the  means  of  expressing  himself,  for  it  is  quite  true,  as  the 
author  remarks,  that  "style"  can  be  learned — that  is  "that  use 
of  words  by  which  they  convey  more  than  their  dictionary 
meaning,  the  stamp  by  which  they  have  more  than  their  bullion 
value."  We  have  read  Part  II.  with  considerable  profit  and 
iotereit ;  Mr.  Baldwin's  style  is  eminently  lucid  and  persuasive. 
There  is  a  copious  supply  of  apparatus  in  the  form  of  theme- 
subjects,  notes,  analyses  and  illustrations  generally,  and  when 
the  art  of  rhetoric  becomes  more  widely  appreciated  in  this 
country  we  predict  for  this  manual  an  extensive  cUentile,  It 
certainly  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 

Matriculation  English  Course.  By  W.  H.  Low  and  J.  Brigg!. 
328  pp.  (Clive.)  3j.  6rf. — At  present  this  is  the  only  book  on 
the  market  specially  designed  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the 
new  English  syllabus  for  the  reconstructed  Matriculation  ex- 
amination. We  use  the  term  "  market "  deliberately ;  for 
a  volume  written  in  extreme  haste  to  serve  as  a  text  book  fur  a 
specific  examination  must  be  judged  by  commercial  rather  than 
educational  standards.  On  the  whole,  it  performs  its  advertised 
functions  quite  satisfactorily.  It  contains  concise  rules  for 
analysis,  more  lengthy  advice  concerning  composition,  some- 
what scanty  directions  for  paraphrasing,  and  a  summary  of  the 
main  principles  to  be  observed  m  precis-writing.  In  the  hands 
of  a  thoughtful  student,  or  a  good  teacher,  the  book  will  prove 
distinctly  useful,  as  marking  out  the  ground  to  be  covered.  In 
addition  to  the  above  contents,  however,  there  is  an  intro- 
ductory section  of  over  one  hundred  pages  (a  third  of  the  book) 
on  grammar.  This  strikes  us  as  quite  supeiHuous.  Mr.  Briggs 
defends  its  introduction  on  the  grounds  that  analysis,  composi- 
tion, and  the  rest,  "involve  syntax  and  general  grammar,"  and 
even  a  knowledge  of  "  the  history  of  the  language  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  represented  in  writing."  That,  no  doubt, 
is  true.  A  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  of  the  elements 
of  caligraphy  is  also  involved.  We  think  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  more  elementary  portions  of  the  subject  might  have 
been  assumed,  and  that  the  space  taken  up  by  the  epitome 
of  English  grammar  might  better  have  been  devoted  to  extra 
exercises  in  paraphrasing  and  pr^is-writing. 

Further  Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  English  Keoiting.  By 
Nellie  Dale.  i.-(-27l  pp.  (Philip.)  31.  — Miss  Dale's  clever  and 
suggestive  books  are  now  becoming  known,  and  many  teachers 
are  trying  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  one  whom  we  have  heard  de- 
scribed as  "inspired."  This  book  is  rather  a  commentaiy  on 
preceding  books  and  on  an  accompanying  volume  than  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  method.  Enough  is  said,  however,  to 
make  the  method  clear  and  fascinating  to  anyone  dealmg  with 
young  children  im  moderately  small  numbers.  First  get  the  chil- 
dren to  talk :  then  let  them  analyse  their  words  to  discover  the 
sounds :  then  let  them  discover  how  the  sounds  are  made :  and  then 
have  the  sounds  and  their  symbols  represented  and  learnt,  col- 
oured chalks  being  used  on  the  blackboards.  All  this  is  to  go 
on  with  chats,  story,  drawing  and  long.  But  the  title  of  these 
books  should  be  "  The  Child's  First  Book."  The  method  used 
is  a  combination  of  talking,  drawing,  colour  work,  singing, 
reading,  writing,  composition  and  nature  study.  A  great  deal 
of  this  combination  in  teaching  has  been  used  lime  out  of  mind 
in  the  nursery,  to  which  it  seems  in  many  of  our  books  we  are 
hesitatingly  and  sheepishly  returning.     Any  teacher  who  finds 
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the  teaching  of  leading  and  kindred  subjects  dull  and  difficult 
(and  some  teachers  will  find  any  subject  dull  and  difficult)  may 
be  recommended  to  dip  into  this  interesting  work.  But 
we  do  not  bncy  the  method  will  succeed  unless  the  inspira- 
tion is  forthcoming ;  and  the  handing  on  of  the  inspiration 
is  surely  the  justification  of  such  books  as  this  and  uf  such 
teachers  as  Miss  Dale.  One  of  the  saddest  verses  in  the  whole 
of  literature  is  the  well-known  and  often  repeated  cry,  "  He 
that  bath  ears  to  hear,  let  liiro  hear." 

Hiitory. 

Alfred  to  Victoria,  By  G.  Eayrg.  250  pp.  (Sonnenschcin.) 
21.  bd. — This  book  consists  of  short  sketches  of  typical  men 
from  each  century.  The  heroes  are  Alfred,  William  I.,  Francis 
of  Assisi,  Simon  de  Montforl,  Dante,  Wycliffe,  Luther,  Shake- 
speare, Cromwell,  Wesley,  Gladstone,  Lincoln,  Victoria.  There 
are  portraits  of  each,  date  lists,  a  short  bibliography  and  an 
index.  To  quote  from  the  preface,  "  the  book  is  not  intended 
for  students,  but  rather  for  general  readers  .  ,  .  very  much 
must  be  omitted  from  a  biief  work  like  thij,  and,  despite 
all  care,  some  errors  may  have  escaped  notice."  The  sketches 
are  well  written,  and  with  enthusiasm.  The  bias  is  somewhat 
Protestant,  but  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  our 
readers.  In  these  days  of  dull  text  books,  we  have  found  it 
a  refreshing  oasis. 

My  Adventurts  during  Ike  late  War  (1804- 14).  By  I).  H. 
O'Brien,  ed.  C.  Oman,  xxvii.  +  340  pp.  (Edwin  Arnold.) 
yr.  6</. — Mr.  Oman  has  reprinted  the  memoirs  of  O'Brien, 
an  Irish  sailor  in  George  III.'s  service,  who  was  shipwrecked  in 
the  west  of  France,  imprisoned  by  Napoleon's  government,  and 
three  times  attempted  an  escape,  the  third  attempt  being 
successful.  He  gives  us  a  brief  preface  from  which  we  learn 
that  we  might  almost  call  this  book  "  the  real  Peter  Simple,"  a 
biography  and  portrait  of  the  author,  a  map  and  brief  notes, 
corrective  and  explanatory.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  him  for 
this  book.  It  is  most  interesting  from  cover  to  cover,  and  will 
make  a  splendid  addition  to  any  school  library.  If  all 
"authorities"  were  like  this,  our  schoolboys  would  take  to 
"  research  "  like  ducks  to  water.  We  heartily  recommend  the 
book  to  all  our  readers. 

Esitntials  of  American  Hiitory.  By  T.  B.  Lawler.  420  pp. 
(Ginn.)  4J.  (td. — This  is  a  text  book  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America  adapted  for  schools  in  that  country. 
It  is  well  illustrated  with  maps,  coloured  and  otherwise,  and 
pictures.  There  are  summaries,  questions,  tables  of  Presidents 
and  States,  and  an  index.  The  text  is  well  written  and  cleaily 
printed.  We  notice,  however,  a  tendency  to  repetition,  and  to 
pulling  the  most  important  information  in  footnotes.  American 
text  Ijouks  always  betray  the  non-existence  of  an  established 
church  in  that  country,  and  this  book  tends  to  dwell  more  on 
Roman  Catholic  activity  than  on  that  of  any  other  branch  of  the 
Christian  church. 

From  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  By  M.  S.  Dickson. 
XV.  +  197  pp.  (Macmillan.)  y.  6</.  — This  book  consists  of 
the  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  North  American  colonies  by 
the  various  European  nations,  tuld  for  school  children  in  that 
country.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  illustrations,  suggestions  to 
teachers,  a  plan  of  work,  and,  for  each  chapter,  "  things  to 
remember"  and  "things  to  do."  It  is  well  written,  and  we 
can  heartily  commend  it  to  those  who  have  the  time  to  tell 
history  in  a  leisurely  fashion.  It  has  made  two  impressions  on 
us  ;  first,  that  teachers  in  the  United  States  of  America  want 
much  guidance,  and,  second,  that  there  either  very  young 
cliililtcn  learn  "  advanced  "  history,  or  that  elder  children  want 
things  put  in  very  simple  language.  The  detailed  story  is  told 
in  such  quaintly  simple  language. 
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English  Histery  illustrated  from  Original  Seurtn.  1399- 
1485.  By  F.  H.  Durham,  xiii.  -(-  141  pp.  (Black.)  v.hd. 
—This  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Each  contains  an 
introduction,  selections  from  contemporary  writers,  followed  by 
a  bibliography,  date  summary  and  genealogical  tables.  There 
are  pictorial  illustrations.  The  whole  is  very  good,  and  we 
heartily  commend  the  work  to  our  readers. 

Geography. 

The  SyJow-Habtnicht  Serin  of  Physical  Wall  Maps.     Norik 
America.     (Geo.    Philip  &  Son.)     281. — This  new  map  of  la 
old   series  is   excellent  for   class  purposes.     It  is  of  the  no« 
familiar  "  green-and-brown  "  type,  and  from  the  back  of  a  lai 
class-room  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  map  in  relief.     As  it  il 
absolutely  necessary  in  teaching  geography — historical,  polilial, 
commercial,  or  any  so-called  branch  thereof — to  use  physial 
geography  as  a  base,  wall  maps  should  always  show  a  strong 
physical    tendency,   and   none    that    we    have    seen    fulfil    thii 
condition  better  than  these  Sydow-Habenicht  productions.     la 
the  particular  mapunder  review,  North  .'\merica,  the  great  general 
features  of  the  continent  are  nuirkedly  prominent,  the  huge  art* 
occupied  by  the  Rockies  and  their  foothills,  the  Mexican  kA 
Greenland  plateaux,  the  dip  of  the  Great  Basin,  the  plains  o( 
the  centre,  the  Mis.<issippi  valley,  and  the  Canadian  waterway.^H 
Round  the  coast  the  light-blue  tint  brings  equally  into  notie^^ 
the  interesting  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  shelf  of  the  eaitera 
coast,  and  the  submarine  ridge  which  connects  North  and  South 
America.     All  these  features  are  visible  to  the  shottest-sighied 
boy  or  girl  in  the  class  from  any  point  of  view.     For  the  eye  of 
the  teacher,  or  the  class  gathered  round  the  map,  are  inserted 
other  useful  but  unobtrusive  details,  to  wit,  limit  lines  of  the 
cultivation  of  maize   and   winter    cereals,    coffee   and    tropical 
vegetation,  &c.,  wherein  are  clear  to  all  the  depressing  climatic 
influences  of  the  western  altitudes  and  the  exalting  powers  of 
the   Pacific   breezes.     Political   boundaries   are  shown   by   re 
lines ;    the   most    important  towns  are  indicated    by  means 
red   circles  and   initial   letters,  and   a   few  smaller  towns 
inserted  in  hair  lines  for  the  purpose  of  localisation.     It  is  I 
the  names  printed  that  we  notice  one  or  two  slight  drawbac 
and  defects:  "  fuion"  "  Sitcha  or  Neu- Archangel,"  and  the 
curious  abbreviation  "  Harrisbg,"  betray  the  remote  origin  oIh 
the  series,  even  if  the  words  "printed  in  Germany"  did  na^H 
appear  in  certainly  the  tiniest  of  tiny  type  under  the  title  and 
explanatory  label  ;  "  Klondike"  is  shown  as  a  town  instead  of  a 
river  or  district ;   Mount  McKinley  is  not  inserted,  though  one     ^ 
notices  the  lesser  elevations  of  comparatively  recent  noiorieit^^ 
Logan  and  Wrangel.     But  these  are  details,  and  they  do  no^^^ 
affect  the  value  of  the  map  for  class  teaching.      F'or  the  rok. 
the  map  is  68  X   60  inches,  and  the  scale  is  i :  6,000,000,  c:^ 
just    under    loo   miles  to  the  inch.     One  very  great  improT* 
nient  on  the  earlier  issues  is  at   once  apparent,  via.,  an  ins 
map  of  the  British  Isles  on  the  same  scale.     To  our  mind  Itiu  ' 
alone  at  once  doubles  the  educational  value  of  the  new  seiies. 
Nevertheless,  the  publishers  have  missed  an  opportunity  in  lllii 
self-same   inset ;    they  should   have   inserted   the   meridian  of 
Greenwich   and    parallels    50'   and   60°    N.   for    purposes  of 
comparison. 

Coloured  Visual  Memory  Maps.  By  J.  Bemard-JunO' 
(Philip.)  2d.  each. — A  series  of  maps  of  the  coniinenis,  •it* 
the  various  geographical  features  marked  by  difieiently  coloun^ 
figures  and  letters.     Each  is  accompanied  by  a  key. 

Sixpenny  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography.  ( Philip  HTI"" 
atlas  consists  of  a  selection  of  the  maps  used  in  Philip's  B«' 
menlary  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography. 

Short  Geography  of  the  World.  By  G.  F.  Bojwotth. 
vi.  -1-  197  pp.  (Macmillan).  is.  dd. — The  sub-title  is  "  i  »«• 
handbook  for  teachers  and  students."    There  seems  little  lli»t 
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!r  in  iti  arrangement  or  iu  statements.  A  large 
f  the  book  confists  of  lists  of  capes,  products,  eic. 
cam  still  influences  the  climate  of  our  country  ;  the 
ains  were  disposed  of  years  ago,  yet  they  re-appear 
otth's  book.  We  find  "  Hwangho"  on  the  map  of 
Hoang-ho  "  in  the  text  ;  similarly  "Khartoum"  and 
The  map  of  North  America  lacks  a  scale  of  miles. 

1/  Gto^raphy  of  the  Brilish  Empire.  By  E. 
ix.  +  202  pp.  (Nelson.)  \s.  6</.— Mr.  Trolheroe 
work  well,  and  has  produced  a  woik  interesting  to 

the  street "  and  the  student  alike.  Not  (he  lea^l 
ures  of  this  new  commercial  ceography  ate  ihe  com- 
grams  and   the   maps,   on  many  of   which  circles 

distances  from  London.  Wc  can  thornughly 
he  book. 

h  number  of  The  Geographical  Teacher  (Philip), 
several  good  articles,  including  one  on  Ihe 
Inance  Survey  Map  of  the  district  round  Oxford  by 
on,  one  of  the  co-editors.  We  are  looking  forward 
d  article  by  Ihe  same  author  on  the  "  World  as  a 
inised  some  time  since. 

Seienoa  &nd  Teohnolo^. 

Geography.  By  Margery  A.  Reid,  B.Sc.  With 
lustrations  by  Beriha  Reid.  148  pp.  (Allman.) 
s  pleasantly  written  book  suffers  from  being  a  little 
s.  So  many  subjects  are  introduced  that,  with  the 
ble,  excessive  brevity  has  been  necessary,  with  the 
here  arc  ca.ses  where  the  amount  of  explanation  is 
o  render  the  subject  intelligible  to  youiig  students 
,  the  disiniegration  of  rocks  by  frost  is  described  on 
the  only  explanation  which  we  have  been  able  to  find 
ge  in  volume  which  water  undergoes  as  its  tem- 
Is  is  the  following  sentence :  "  If  water  sinks  into 
'  any  rock,  or  into  the  pores  of  any  porous  rock  and 
I,  it  expands,  and  in  doing  this  breaks  up  the  rock.'' 
this  explanation  inadequate,  but  it  is  open  to  more 
eclion.  Similarly,  ihe  explanation  of  the  tides  on 
unsuitable  for  beginners.  Other  instances  might  be 
these  will  show  that  the  book  by  itself  is  scarcely 
he  needs  of  boys  and  girls,  though  if  supplemented 
lanations  of  a  good  teacher  it  would  obviate  the 
much  Hole-taking.  The  thirty-five  illustrations  are 
limpte  and  helpful  character. 

Hjgitne.  By  Alfred  E.  Ikin,  B..Sc.,  and  Robert  A. 
\.,  B.Sc.  viii.-(-3oo  pp.  (Clive.)  3r.  e./.— This 
lation  of  Mr.  Lyster's  elementaiy  book  which  was 

our  issue  for  August,  1900.  As  was  also  said  in 
lie  preliminary  volume,  a  student  who  masters  the 
this  book  will  probably  pass  his  examination  with 
It  the  same  time  he  will  scarcely  have  a  thorough 
!  with  the  numerous  subjects  of  which  the  authors 
jive  an  instance,  one  heading  of  the  syllabus  of  the 
ucalion  for  the  advanced  stage  examination  of  which 
mended  to  be  a  preparation,  is  "  school  hygiene  "  j 
ip  the  text-book  we  find  the  subject  is  disposed  of 
iKt  two  pages,  school  furniture  being  described  in 
Similar  cases  of  excessive  condensation  might  be 

the  information  is  accurate,  the  descriptions  are 
ok  is  nicely  printed,  and  wherever  possible  a  tabular 

of  the  matter  makes  the  mastery  of  the  contents 
u  easy  as  may  be  for  the  student.  The  illustrations, 
:re  are  eighty-seven,  are  simple  and  generally  very 
kking  the  text  plain. 

*''«W  '/  Ckemiilry  and  Physies  in  Iht  SuonJary 
Alexander  Smith,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  and  Edwin  H. 


Hall,  Ph.D.  xiii.-f  377  pp.  (Longmans.)  61.  net. — As  Prof. 
Armstrong  said  recently  at  the  meeting  of  Ihe  Brilish  Asso- 
ciation in  Belfast,  "  It  teachers  would  pay  more  attention  to 
theory  their  teaching  would  doubtless  be  more  fruitful  of  re- 
sutls;  facts  they  know  in  plenty,  but  Ihey  lack  training  in  the 
considered  use  of  facts."  Profs.  Smith  and  Hall  have,  in  this 
latest  addition  to  the  American  Teachers'  Series,  set  themselves 
to  consider  a  number  of  important  questions  about  which  all 
teachers  of  cheroisiry  and  physics  should  have  made  up  their 
minds  l)efore  enlerirg  upon  the  actual  work  of  instruction.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  subjects  discussed  lo 
show  that  Ihe  teacher  will  here  find  guidance  in  solving  problems 
which  present  themselves  10  every  young  man  of  science  who 
finds  himself  responsible  for  the  scientific  training  of  a  class  of 
boys  or  girls.  Among  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  young 
teacher,  which  are  here  dealt  with  by  authorities  of  experience  in 
a  luminous  and  helpful  manner,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : — On  what  grounds  is  the  introduction  of  instruction 
in  chemistry  and  physics  into  the  school  curriculum  10  be 
regarded  as  imperative  ?  Which  subject  should  first  be  studied, 
chemistry  or  physics  ?  How  should  these  sciences  be  introduced 
to  lieginnets,  and  in  what  order  should  ihe  subjects  Ihey  include 
be  taken  up  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  ?  What  has  previous 
experience  shown  to  be  the  best  arrangement  of  the  laboratory, 
what  equipment  is  absolutely  neces-'ary,  and  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  accessory?  What  part,  if  any,  should  the  text-book 
take  in  labtralory  work  ?  All  these  considerations  are  treated 
with  great  fulness  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner,  and  since 
Ihe  authors  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  world's 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  are  conversant  with  the  views 
of  men  of  science  in  all  the  chief  countiirs  where  education 
in  science  is  regarded  seriously,  the  teachers  who  read  this  book 
will  be  placed  in  possession  of  material  of  real  value  in  con- 
nection with  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  schools. 

Introductory  Chemistry  for  iHltrmediate  Schools.  By  L.  M. 
Jones,  B.Sc.  191  pp.  (Macmillan. )  zr. — The  contemporary 
teacher  of  practical  chemistry  miu>t  experience  much  anxiety  in 
determining  which  textbook,  of  the  many  now  available,  is 
most  suited  to  the  requirements  of  his  students.  Some  of  the 
published  texts  are  loo  lengthy  or  too  special  in  their  require- 
ments of  material,  and  some  lack  all  trace  of  improved  melbods- 
The  volume  under  review  cannot  be  accused  in  either  of  the 
above  senses,  for,  though  it  is  based  throughout  on  the  "  re- 
search "  method,  it  is  nevertheless  simple,  readily  within  the 
scope  of  the  most  elementary  laboratory,  and  possesses  several 
exercises  of  an  original  nature.  It  is  primarily  intended  for 
Irish  Intermediate  schools,  but  it  would  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  any  secondary  school,  unless  the  Board  of  Education 
Examination  (elementary  stage)  is  to  be  taken,  when  a  more 
complete  treatment  of  the  identification  of  common  substances 
is  necessary.  After  preliminary  chapters  on  the  examination  of 
a  few  common  substances,  on  solution,  evaporation,  &c,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  a  full  investigation  of  the  action  of  heat  on  metals,  on 
rusting  and  combustion.  Subsequent  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Air,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Water,  Chalk,  Oxides  of  Carbon  and 
Carbonates,  Coal-gas,  Salt  and  Nitre,  and  Acids  and  Bases. 
The  text  is  illustrated  by  seventy  diagrams.  On  p.  140,  1.  13, 
gas  should  read  flask;  and  on  p.  158,  I.  23,  carbon  should 
read  oxygen. 

Science  Teaching  and  Nature-Study.  48  pp.  (Southampton  : 
H.  M.  Gilbert  ic  Son.)  6d.—A  careful  perusal  of  this  report  of 
the  conference  and  exhibition  held  in  June  last  at  the  flartley 
University  College,  Southampton,  will  do  much  to  remove  the 
ambiguity  which,  unfortunately,  still  attaches  to  the  term 
"  Nature-Study,"  and  wilt  explain  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
niovement  has  nroused  ainong  educationists.    The  papers  by 
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Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper,  Mr.  A.  T.  Simmons,  and  Mr.  Hedger 
Wallace  will  be  found  especially  useful  and  stimulating  by 
teaeben,  as  they  describe  methods  of  teaching  the  subject 
which  have  alrndy  proved  highly  successful  in  actual  practice. 

Meckamict:  ThtortliccJ,  Applied  and  Experimental.  By 
W.  W.  F.  Pullen,  Wb.Sc.  vi.  +  381  pp.  (Longmans.)  4J.  W. 
— ^This  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  co-ordinate  the  subjects 
usually  designated  by  the  names  theoretical  and  applied  me- 
chanics and  to  explain  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
former  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  latter.  If  the  subjects 
named  are  to  be  of  any  real  use  to  a  student,  it  is  probably  im- 
possible to  dissociate  one  from  the  other,  and  this  volume,  with 
its  clear  descriptions  of  suitable  apparatus  and  necessary  instruc- 
tions how  to  carry  out  experiments  in  a  laboratory,  is  a  distinct 
advance  on  the  usual  methods.  The  author  refers  to  the 
"  distressing  ignorance  of  the  simplest  of  mathematics  shared  by 
some  students,"  and  hence  the  pages  are  arranged  for  those 
who  have  little  beyond  the  elementary  notions  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry  together  with  the  ability  to  solve  a  simple  equation. 
There  are  throughout  the  country  so  many  facilities  for  students 
to  acquire  the  small  amount  of  mathematics  required  for  an 
elementary  course  in  this  subject  that  it  will  seem  to  many 
teachers  to  be  a  retrograde  step  to  omit  the  simple  and  powerful 
methods  of  trigonometry.  There  is  much  to  commend  in  these 
chapters ;  the  numerous  worked-out  examples  and  the  applica- 
tions of  squared  paper  are  all  carefully  selected  and  explained, 
and  will  tend  to  give  a  student  clear  ideas  on  the  various 
sections  of  the  subject.  In  addition,  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  exercises  with  answers  will  serve  to  test  the  informa- 
tion acquired. 

The  Principles  of  Logic.  By  Herbert  Austin  Aikins,  Ph.D.  . 
iv.  -H  490  pp.  (Bell.)  (u.  6(f.— There  is  such  a  multiplicity  of 
text-books  on  logic  that  every  new  one  requires  a  some- 
what strong  justification  for  its  appearance.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  Dr.  Aikins'  book  is  a  particularly  strong  text- book.  It  has 
the  freshness  and  spontaneity  which  characterises  American 
thought,  a  characteristic  especially  valuable  for  logic- teaching. 
Dr.  Aikins  has  deliberately  set  himself  to  put  aside  the  reduction 
of  argument  to  a  given  verbal  form,  and  has  accordingly  omitted 
the  traditional  rules  of  the  syllogism,  "and  put  in  their  place  a 
direct  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  we  reason  in  the 
different  figures."  The  consequence  is  that  his  book  produces 
much  more  interest  in  logical  material  of  thought  than  is  common 
in  text-books  of  logic.  Many  of  bis  chapters  are  very  interesting  in 
treatment,  even  in  naming,  e.g..  Blunders  in  Word  and  Blunders 
in  Thought ;  The  Forgotten  Issue;  The  Ill-Conceived  Universe ; 
and  a  very  suggestive  chapter  on  Testimony.  The  student  will 
find  attraction  in  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  such  a  chapter 
as  that  on  The  Three  Ultimate  Tests  of  Truth.  Many  of  the 
examples  shown  are  striking,  and  press  home  the  point  to  be 
illustrated  with  conviction  and  interest  It  is  a  book  that  may 
well  be  read  along  with  a  formal  text-book  written  on  the  lines 
of  more  distinctively  formal  logic.  Dr.  Aikins'  book  would  be  a 
particularly  good  one  for  the  general  reader  who  wished  to 
see  the  significance  of  logic,  or  for  the  student  who  was  desirous 
of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  logic  without  entering  fully  into  the 
symbolic  and  formal  aspect  of  treatment. 

Trees  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Compiled  by  Gertrude  L.  Stone 
and  M.  Grace  Fickett.  xi.  -f  184  pp.  (Ginn.)  3^.— It  has 
been  properly  objected  that  "reading  odds  and  ends  about 
Nature  "is  not  Nature- Study;  but  such  a  school-reader  as  the 
present,  if  osed  in  conjunction  with  out-of-door  observation,  will 
be  of  great  value.  The  aim  of  the  compilers  has  been  to 
bring  together  the  best  literature — legendary,  historical  and 
fanciful — that  has  been  inspired  by  our  common  trees,  and  the 
result  is  a  most  attractive  little  book.  It  is  well  illustrated 
by  eleven  reproductions  of  photographs. 


Tk*  Story  of  Animal  Life.  By  B.  Lindsay,  viii.  -|-  aoS  pp. 
(Newnes.)  11. — This  volume  of  the  Library  of  Useiiil  Stories 
is  an  intetesting  rtsumi  of  the  principles  of  modem  zoology; 
but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  needlessly  technical,  and  the  fiuti 
are  occasionally  expressed  in  rather  inexact  language.  It  con- 
tains forty-seven  useful  figures. 

School  of  the  Woods.    Some  Life  Studies  of  Animal  InOincb 
and  Animal  Training.    By  William  J.  Long.     Illustrated  bgr 
Charles  Copeland.      xiii.  -f-  364  pp.      (Ginn.)      js.  6d.—iU. 
Long  always  succeeds  in   making  nature  study  a  fasdnxti^ 
subject.    Like  other  books  of  his,  reviewed  from  time  to  time  in 
these  columns,  "School  of  the  Woods  "  will  immediately  secure 
the  approval  of  boys  and  girls.      There  is  no  indiscrimiotlc 
attribution   of  animal  ingenuity  and  dexterity  to  an  imtioit 
Mr.  Ix>ng  believes  that  the  parents  of  the  wood  teach  that 
children  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  foster  parents,  the 
teachers,  educate  human  infants.     He  has  often  watched  isdi 
lessons  in  the  schoolroom  of  nature,  and  many  of  the  danoii- 
.  strations  at  which  he  has  been  an  unbidden  guest  are  boe 
described  with  much  literary  ability.     With  the  assittaoa  of 
Mr.  Copeland,  whose  illustrations  are  excellent,  the  author  bii 
provided  a  delightful  gift-book  for  Christmas  distributioo. 

Mafhematloi. 

Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers.  Arranged  by  W.S. 
Beard,  vi.-t-io6pp.  (Methuen.)  ir. — In  this  there  aie  nind; 
papers,  each  of  ten  questions,  and  the  range  is  from  the  first  foar 
rales  to  recurring  decimals,  square  root,  true  discount  and  the 
rest  The  arrangement  seems  fairly  satisfactory,  and  each  paper 
b  of  graduated  difficulty.  Mr.  Beard  has  been  unable  to  dismiss 
the  thought  of  examination  syllabuses :  hence,  we  suppose,  the 
tiresome  reductions  such  as  "Find  to  three  places  of  dednais 
the  number  of  acres  in  a  hectare,"  and  questions  like  "Find  die 
value  of  2*15^  of  7  days  5  hrs.  30  mins.,"  the  answer  towhidi, 
by  the  bye,  is  given  as  15  days  14  hrs.  361V  mins.  Cannot 
examiners  be  induced  to  give  up  setting  such  useless,  absotd 
questions  as  these  ?  But  Mr.  Beard's  collection  is  not  worse 
than  others  of  its  kind ;  even  on  the  metric  system  there  are 
some  sensible  questions. 

Examples  in  Algebra.  By  C.  O.  Tuckey,  B.A.  ri.  ■^  178 
pp.  (Bell.)  y. — A  very  good  collection,  inspired  br  the 
recommendations  of  the  Mathematical  Association  Conuniltee. 
There  are  plenty  of  oral  exercises ;  questions  involving  appli- 
cations of  algebra  to  geometry,  mensuration,  and  other  practiol 
things ;  and  continual  suggestions  of  checks  to  calculalion.  The 
scope  of  the  work  includes  the  binomial  theorem  and  logirithos; 
and  the  arrangement  and  grading  of  the  exercises  seems  to  haie 
been  done  with  much  care.  It  may  be  added  that  the  print  is 
quite  clear.  The  solidus  is  not  introduced,  which  is  a  pity;  and 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  to  give  more  exaopto 
of  the  use  of  S  and  of  suffixes.  Two  things  deserve  special 
notice.  One  is  that  the  examples  are  intended  to  proridea 
course  for  classes  in  which  the  bookworh  is  supplied  ij  It' 
teacher.  The  other  is  that  the  collection  has  been  made  b;a 
master  in  a  public  school,  who  is  clearly  in  sympathy  irith  UK 
new  programme.  If  only  the  universities  and  examining  boards 
can  be  converted,  there  is  substantial  hope  for  real  improveBeai- 

The  First  Prineiples  of  Ratio  and  Proportion  and  their  effr 
cation  to  Geometry.  By  H.  W.  Croome  Smith,  B.A.  hr.  +  3* 
pp.  (Macmillan.)  ti. — This  is  intended  for  tchool  tetchingi 
and  does  not  profen  to  supply  a  rigorous  theory  of  proportioS' 
The  author  starts  with  the  notion  of  a  varying  concrete  nag*' 
tude ;  then  proceeds  to  define  what  is  meant  by  one  qoaatiir 
varying  directly  as  another ;  and  thence  defines  the  pRqpolti* 
A :  B : :  a :  ^.  As  a  provisional  treatment  of  the  subject,  thii* 
perhaps  as  clear  and  simple  as  any  other ;  as  might  be  expectt'i 
the  author  tends  to  become  obacnrc  in  the  tieatoMot  of  t^ 
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concsptiaa  of  ntios.  Th«  introdacltoD  is  foUoHed  by 
heorems  and  seven  problems,  which  include  &I1  the 
/  piopciskioiw  of  ioiporiance.    There  are  no  exeicisef. 

lllteelUn«oai, 

fri^a  Britannka,  The  fourth  of  the  new  volumes, 
I.  jotviii.  of  the  CDuipiete  work.  Ele-Gla.  xix. 
(BlacJi  and  The  7>w«!J.)— The  fourth  of  the  new 
{  the  "  Enc7ctop;iedi:i  BritAnnica  "  m&intaini  the  high 
of  its  predecesaots.  Among  the  numerous  aiticles  it 
there  arc  many  of  exceptional  interest  to  teachers, 
:  among  which  are  the  nrticles  on  Esographical  sub- 
-.  Hugh  Robert  Mill  contributes  ihe  essay  on  "  Geo- 
in  which  he  gi^s  the  history  of  the  subject  as  well  as 
:  its  principles.  Dr.  Mill  also  wiiles  the  geographical 
5  article  on  England  and  Woles,  (he  statistical  portion 
Mr.  Renwtck.  Mr.  Chisholm  is  responsible  for  the 
f  and  stttlisdci  of  '*  Enrope,"  Prince  Kropotkin  writes 
Mid,"  the  Hon.  Samuel  Pasco  on  "  Florida,"  and  the 
irk  Howell  on  "  Georgia."  The  geography  of  Ger- 
s  emrusled  to  Prof.  Herman  Wagner,  while  Ml. 
has  written  the  history  of  the  same  country.  "  En- 
lory,  1837-1901,"  is  contributed  by  Sir  Spencer 
K.C.  B.  Among  the  numerous  scientific  subjects  arc 
Conduction  "  by  Prof.  Fleming,  "  Electric  Discharge  " 
M:tric  Waves"  by  Prof,  ].).  Thomson,  "Steam  En- 
r  Prof,  J.  A.  Evring,  "  Fusion  "  by  Prof.  Callendar, 
ngi"  by  Prof.  fl.  MarshiU  Ward.  The  bit^raphies 
lose  of  Emerson,  FitJigerald,  Flaubert,  Forster,  Free- 
ude,  Garfield,  and  Gladstone.  There  are  numerous 
leal  articles,  mostly  of  an  advanced  kind.  Spoils  ore 
rf  by  the  article  on  "  Football,"  in  which  Mr.  C.  W. 
riles  on  "  Association  "  and  Mr,  C.  J,  N.  Fleming  on 
"  But  the  articles  named  are  only  a  small  selection, 
ve  merely  to  indicate  the  varied  interest  of  the  con- 
le  volume  j  they  give  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  scholar- 
brought  together,  nor  of  the  editorial  care  which  a 
imination  of  the  pages  reveals.  No  school  should  be 
copy  of  the  new  "  Encyclop^ia  Britannica." 

fminfain  Mathtr :  GUnaimoHd  Striiwns.  By  John 
Sltritie.  xi. -M67  pp.  (Skeffington.)  y.  Sd.—This, 
■  volume  of  helpful  sermons  preached  to  his  boys  by  the 
of  Gtenalraond,  As  readers  of  Mr.  Skrine's  books 
pcct,  they  are  notable  for  their  helpful  earnestness 
•  intimate  knowledge  of  the  particular  temptations 
:nesses  of  schoolboys.  Such  subjects  at  "  Temper," 
ice,"  "  Bullying,"  "Home  Letters  from  School,"  are 
the  wLsc,  friendly  way  which  is  only  possible  to  a  man 
(nowledgc  and  wide  experience.  We  heartily  com- 
!  addresses  to  the  attention  of  all  schoolmasters  and 
Distresses  too,  for,  after  alt,  the  moral  shortcomings  of 
fery  like  those  of  boys, 

ittlt  Oiks'  Library .  Illustrated  in  colours.  (\)  A 
Eisp,  by  Alton  Towers  ;  (3)  T&e  Gnod  Cirh'  and  Bad 
^katet,  by  Ralph  Somerville  ;  (3)  The  AdventHrts  af  a 
H  a  Stiek,  by  Langdon  Hill ;  (4)   The  Story  of  a  LiUle 

Ceon,  By  Conrad  Hall.  (H odder  and  Stoughlon.) 
ch.— Many  young  children  will  be  delighted  with  the 
»s  and  pictures  in  these  Uttie  books.  The  books  have 
been  written  by  authors  (or  an  author]  fond  of  children 
iar  with  their  ways  of  looking  at  things.     The  fun  will 

their  sense, of- Ihc  humorous,  and  ihe  adventures  will 
:d  with  keen  in  teres  L  The  coloured  illustrations  are 
■ssive,  and  exceptionally  clear. 

Cassell  and  Co.  semi  us  three  sets  ot  outline  brush- 
•etj,    iVilii  Flamers,    Pietitrts   v/antittg    Wards,   and 


EnlertaintHg  Pkltirti,  price  jd.  net  each  set.  The  II lustra- 
tions to  be  coloured  are  in  mo»t  Instances  interesling  and  attrac- 
tive, and  the  novel  feature  of  the  series  is  that  each  sheet  is 
provided  with  a  set  of  sin  water-colours,  tbui  enabling  the 
juvenile  painter  to  dispense  with  a  paint  box. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tkt  Ediltrs  de  tt«t  held  Iktmsthtt!  rti^mibk  far  tit  apiniam 
txpresstd  in  Itiitrs  whith  afptar  in  ilktst  talumtu.  Ai  a 
rule,  a  Ulter  eritiiisin^  any  article  ar  revierv  printed  in 
The  School  World  ■will  be  submitted  to  the  ceutributar 
before  pnblitation,  so  thai  the  critidim  and  reply  may 
appear  lagether. 

Surface  of  a  BpherCi 

Ik  the  correspondence  columns  of  your  issaei  for  November 
and  December,  igot,  practical  methods  for  arriving  at  the 
surface  area  of  a  sphere  were  discilraed.  One  of  the  estperi- 
ments  there  descritted,  that,  namely,  of  stripping  a  tennis  ball,  is 
well  known  to  teachers  of  the  subject.  The  other  plan  recom- 
mended, of  coating  the  sphere  with  oil,  determining  the  increase 
in  weight  of  the  sphere,  and  comparing  this  increase  with  that 
obtained  by  treating  in  a  similar  way  a  cylinder,  of  equal 
diameter  and  of  a  height  equal  10  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  it 
unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  soaking  of  the  oil  into  the  wood  of 
which  the  solids  are  made. 

Following  out  a  suggestion  made  to  me  by  Mr.  T.  Crook,  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  I  have  recently  had  made 
by  Messrs.  J.  J,  Griffin  and  Sons,  Limited,  Sardinia  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  F'ields,  W.C,  some  hemispherical  shells  of 
sheet  brass,  and  also  circulnr  discs,  of  Ihe  same  diameter  ai  the 
sphere,  from  sheet  brass  of  the  same  thickness,  [t  has  been 
found  that  if  these  spheres  are  fairly  large,  say  three  inches  in 
diameter,  they  weigh  within  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  four 
tiroes  as  nmeh  as  the  disc.     Here  are  two  rraoUs  t— 

(i.)  Disc  2a*l  grains  ;  two  spun  hemispheres  same  diameter  as 
disc  88 '8  grams. 

(ii.)  Disc  32'i  grams  ;  two  spun  hemispheres  same  diameter 
as  disc  87 'S  grams. 

Spinnings  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  are  not  at  all  nlisfac- 
tory.  Messrs.  Crifiin  tell  me  they  can  supply  teachers  with 
sets  of  three  inches  diameter,  of  the  above  d^ree  of  accuracy, 
f or  js.  A-  T.  Simmons, 

Teaahing  of  Experimental  OeontetFy* 

In  the  October  number  of  The  School  World  two  sug- 
gested schedules  of  o^pcri mental  geometry  are  published.  The 
two  schemes  ate,  I  presume,  not  intended  for  quite  the  same 
class  of  pupils,  but  there  is  very  little,  if  anything,  to  indicate 
either  the  age  at  which  the  course  should  be  taken  ot  the  exact 
object  of  the  course. 

Professor  Perry  appears  to  be  considering  the  case  of  students 
who  have  been  taught  on  what  he  probably  conddets  an  unsatis- 
factory system,  but  which  has  nevertheless  given  them  some 
reasoning  power,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  a  scheme  of 
experimental  geometry  be  made  out  which  would  satisfy  the 
following  conditions : 

(a)  The  total  cost  of  the  apparatus  used  not  to  exceed  two 
shillings  pet  head. 

(b)  The  scheme  to  be  divided  so  as  to  show  dearly  (i)  what 
ought  to  be  attempted  in  the  two  years  before  commencing  a 
formal  study  of  Eudid  ;  (1)  the  experimental  work  which  should 
accompany  the  separate  book*  of  Euclid  as  they  are  read. 

Mr.  Eggat's  scheme  would  meet  the  case  to  some  extent,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  ne  ettbet  lufRciently  exteaitve  or  stifficiently 
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definite,  and  the  cost  of  the  apparatus,  which  appears  a  small 
item  in  a  rich  public  school,  may  elsewhere  present  serious 
difficulties. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  large  class  of  schools  where  an  hour  a 
week  would  be  available  for  two  years,  followed  by  two  houit 
a  week  after  the  study  of  Euclid  had  commenced  (the  two 
hours  including  both  the  Euclid  and  the  experimental  work). 
In  addition  to  this,  in  many  cases,  part  of  the  time  devoted 
to  geometrical  dnwing  ought  to  be  counted. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  such  a  complete  scheme  made 
out  by  someone  who  has  bad  actual  experience  of  teaching  in 
the  class  of  school  referred  to. 

C.  H.  Blomfield. 

Loughborough. 

The  Art  of  Reading. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Renton's  request  in  your  November 
number,  I  enclose  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen  years.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  most  of  these  are  read  with  keen  delight  even  by 
somewhat  older  children.  Mr.  Renton  may  be  glad  to  bear 
that  there  is  an  association  called  the  "  National  Home  Read- 
ing Union,"  formed  expressly  for  assisting  readers  in  the  choice 
of  books.  Particulars  of  this  can  be  obtained  from  Miss  Mondy 
(Secretary  N.H.R.U.),  Surrey  House,  Victoria  "Embankment, 
London. 

The  "Young  People's"  section  of  the  N.H.R.U.  is  very 
suitable  for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years.  Mr.  Renton  remarks  that  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  do  nothing  to  help  parents  in  this  respect. 
Believing  that  the  development  of  a  love  of  good  literature 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  a  teacher,  I  have  endeavoured 
on  several  occasions  to  form  a  reading  circle  for  girls  leaving 
school,  and  my  chief  opponents  have  generally  been  ihe  parents 
themselves,  who  have  met  me  with  the  argument  that  the  girls 
were  already  too  fond  of  reading.  If  parents  who  desire  assist- 
ance in  this  matter  would  appeal  to  the  teachers,  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  any  assistance  in  their  power.  I 
trust  that  the  enclosed  lists  of  books  may  prove  of  use. 

Maude  Wrightson. 

Middleton,  Lancashire. 
November  loth,  1903. 

List  of  Books  (9  to  14  years).— Lamb's  "Tales  from 
Shakespeare,"  Tales  from  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  *  Spenser, 
Kingsley's "  Water-Babies,"  Ruskin's  "  King  of  the  Golden 
River,"  Hawthorne's  "Tanglewood  Tales,"  "  Stories  from  the 
Northern  Sagas,"  *  "  Adventures  of  Ulysses,"  *  Kingsley's 
"  Heroes,"  "Junior  Temple  Reader." • 

[Books  marked  *  are  published  by  the  Norland  Press, 
Shaldon,  South  Devon.  The  "Junior  Temple  Reader"  is  a 
perfect  treasure-house  for  children,  although  published  as  a 
school  book.] 

The  Stndy  of  Modem  Luigiiagei. 

Mv  friend  Mr.  V.  Payen-Payne  asks  in  the  November  number 
of  The  School  World  :  Was  it  not  the  great  Napoleon  who 
said  that  he  who  knew  two  languages  was  thereby  twice  a  man  ? 
This  is  incorrect.  Charles  V.  said ;  "  He  who  knows  four 
languages  is  worth  four  men." 

O.  Badmann. 

The  BasUn  Memorial  Seheme. 

The  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham  has  existed  for  some 
seven  years  to  do  honour  to  the  great  teacher  whose  name  it 
bears.  It  has  endeavoured  to  promote  the  study  of  his  works 
and  make  them  a  real  power  in  the  land,  and  it  has  sought  to 
draw  together  men  of  all  patties  and  creeds,  the  bond  of  union 


being  the  common  desire  to  share  the  spiritnal  impetus  arising 
from  the  study  of  the  works  of  one  who  preached  a  tme  pbilo- 
sofby,  and  the  reception  that  his  profoond  genius  was  wholly 
used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Bat  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Raskin  the  Society  decided  to 
be  no  longer  content  to  exist  as  an  academic  body  only ;  and 
they  thought  that  the  best  memorial  they  conld  raise  in  Mr. 
Ruskin's  honour  was  to  carry  out  a  practical  sdeme  on  the  lines 
and  in  the  spirit  of  his  teachii^. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  choose  such  a  scheme.    The  master's 
love  for  country  life  is  known  to  his  most  casual  reader,  as  also 
are  his  magnificent  experiments  to  foster  it ;  and  the  advice 
which  in  his  later  years  he  gave  to  those   who   sought  his     1 
guidance  as  to  practical  work  was  to  found  a  village  institute  to      1 
promote  the  higher  life  of  the  community  around  it. 

The  Society  resolved  to  act  on  this  advice,  and  they  believed 
that  in  the  district  of  Boumville,  if  they  could  secure  the  neces- 
sary fiwilities,  they  had  a  most  suitable  place  for  their  experi- 
ment ;  for  here  some  of  those  social  reforms,  notably  the  housjng 
one,  about  which  (to  quote  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison]  Mr.  Rukiii 
had  written  long  years  before  the  statutes,  conferences,  ind 
royal  commissions  of  our  own  generation  bad  been  carried  out. 
They,  therefore,  ventured  to  approach  the  trustees  of  the 
Boumville  Village  Trust  and  sought  their  co-operation.  With 
great  generosity  the  trustees  offered  to  present  for  the  purposes 
of  the  memorial  a  site  of  upwards  of  two-and-a-half  acres.  Here 
we  are  building  the  memorial,  of  which  Lord  Avebury  laid  (he 
foundation  stone  of  the  first  portion  on  October  21st  last  Thtt 
portion  will  embrace  a  library,  museum  and  lecture  rooia,  and 
rooms  for  classes  in  arts  and  crafts. 

The  site  is  a  central  one,  not  only  for  residents  here,  but  (or 
a  group  of  thickly  populated  villages  around.  We  seek  to  milte 
the  memorial  building  a  centre  of  effort  for  the  betterment  ofthe 
conditions  of  village  life  and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  that  UfeioDe 
of  those  influences  which  have  now  to  be  sought  for  in  ov  kif 
cities. 

For  the  completion  of  our  present  scheme  we  require  a  fintbR 
sum  of  upwards  of  ;^3,ooo,  and  we  most  earnestly  appeal  to 
your  readers  for  their  assisUnce.  We  shall  welcome  all  letters 
of  enquiry  and  shall  be  pleased  to  give  any  fiirther  infonnatJoD- 

J.  H.  Whitehodsi, 

a».Sec. 

Boumville,  Birmingham, 
November,  1902. 
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IX. 


Messrs.  J.  M,  DENT  &  CO.  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  Teachers  to 
the  following  New  Books,  especially  prepared  for  the  CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS,   1903,  which  are  mostly  Now  Heady : 


CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 

CESAR'S   GALLIC    WAR.     Books   II.,   and  III.,  In  one 

Volume.    Edited  by  A.  Croom  Patkiuo!i,  JI.A.  (Edin.  »nd  Oxon.) 
With  Nameroui  niuitniUonri.    Fup.  8vo. ,  1».  4d. 

Uniform  with  the  Above. 

Casar's  Oalllc  War.    Book  I.     Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilxiss, 

LUD.,  Litl,U.      llli«tr»ted,  le.  4d. 
"  There  U  nothing  but  praine  to  give  for  the  umtter  and  mennnr  at  the 
iBtroduotiOD  and  notes.   .    .   .   Tlte  illuHttmtloaa  taken  from  uiclent  luoiiu- 
maota  are  eicellent,  and  the  Imaginative  fronUaplece  in  ^  erv  cmlltatilf. 
Tlie  book  la  cheap  at  the  price."— AAooI  IKorJit 

The   Temple   Shakespeare    for    Schools, 

EdiliNl   by   OLiniANT   .Sueaton,   U.K. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  JULIUS  CiESAR.  Edited  by  F  Abmi- 
TAoE  MoRi.Kv,  SI, A.,  D.CL.  With  numeraua  Repnxluctloha  from 
Old  Doi'UMieuta,  Ac,  In  I  lie  Editorial  matter;  and  Illuntretloui  In 
the  text  by  T.  B.  Robiksox.    Crown  gro.,  It.  4d. 

Alto  Heady  ImmedUilety,  Jot  King'i  Srholarthip  Kuim.,  1903  :  - 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  Ediud  by  Miss  Fujra  Masson.  With 
numerouH  Renroductlona  from  Old  Ducumentti,  Ac,  in  the  Editorial 
matter;  and  lUuattstionii  in  the  text,  by  Uoiu  CfRTU.    la.  4d. 

Uniform  with  the  Above, 

Edited  by  O.  Smeaton,  M.A.     niuatrated,  I3.  4d. 

Illustrated, 


Tempest. 
Macbeth. 

la.  4d. 


Edited  by  G.  Smith,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


"  Everything  aboat  thUedlliou  ipeaka  of  unwonted  care  .  .  .  The 
artittic  merlti  are  unique.  The  editorial  matter  la  carefully  arranged,  and 
the  notea  aiv  iplrMidid.  If  this  kirrii^s  tualntaius  Huch  liiuh  interest  at  ao 
cheap  a  price,  it  will  apeedlly  oust  many  other*  ichlcn  an  oompara- 
Utmt  doll  and  unaltracllve."— .Sdiool  H'urld. 


ENGLISH    TEXTS. 

SCOTT'S  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES.  Edited  by  \V.  Keatk 
LrAJJK,  MA.  (Edln.  au.l  Oxon.)  With  lllustrato.1  Bl.igtaphy,  lutto- 
ductiou,  lllii»trat«<l  Not.'s,  and  Glonsary.    Crown  Svo.,  ia.  4d. 

KIKOSLEYS  THE  HEROES.  Edited  by  Olipbamt 
8m»ato!i.  M.  a.,  late  Principal  Wliangarel  Qramraar  School.  With 
Introduction,  Nutee,  and  Illu«tr»tlon».     Kcap.  9vo.,  in.  4d. 

HILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST.    Booke  V.  and  VI.     Edited 

by  FuiiiA  Ma*<(jn.      With   Introduction  and  Notn.      Fcap.  8»o., 
In.  id. 
POPE'S  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM.    Edited  byB.  M.  Wanti- 
UHK.  M.A.,  l.itt.I).     Willi  Intioducilon  and  Notes.     Fcap,,  fvo,, 
la.  4<L 

VH{^'rm  wMA  Ike  Above. 

Soott'i  Marmion.    Edited  by  Rev.  B.  P.  Davibsos,  M.A. 

(Oion  )     With  Nnmerona  lllustrallniiH,     K'can  svo,  i«.  W, 
"  A  vory  inefiil  fdiHon.    The  Intrwliictlon  Is  aulflciont,  and  the  notea 
are  gotxi.    The  illiistraii'ina  are  coplou.  and  of  a  hiuh  chnracter    .     .     , 
A  capitel  book  for  reguhir  me."-  ;>dio<>imotter. 

DENT'S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.  By  Habold  \\  Atkinson, 
of  RoHnall  H<.'h<K>l,ahd  J.  W.  E.  Pea hck,  Head  MasliT  of  Mertiin 
ColleK'-,  HIdcup.  With  twelve  Coloiurd  llluatratlnna  by  M.  E. 
DlTKlUH.     Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth,  2*.  Od.  ucl.  [Aiut  pubtidted, 

DENT'S    ENGLISH     GRAMMAR     OF     PARSING    AND 

ANALYSIS.    Ily  W.  llnvAST.     I'lap.  8vo..  Ij.  4d,     |  hu( /.«Wi.*.d. 

DENT'S  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK.  Bas»>d  on  the  HOlzel 
I'lriiirv»<,f  TheSeMona.  By  S.  Au.l  and  W.  Uh'oiass.  EUhth 
Edition,  c'oniiili'MnK  93,ono  copies  (with  the  AddUloo  of  Five 
Simple  Songa  and  Muilo).    U.  M.  net.    Dent'i  Modtrn  Laa- 

fuafe  Serleal. 
ur  oIUlt  Voluiuca  of  the  Seriea  nee  Special  LiaU        [Jitst  pulUUhed. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  29  &  30,  Bedford  Street,  W.C.         Educaiional  and  General  Lisis  Post  Free. 


SCHOOL  BOTANY 

We   have   prepared   for   use   in    Primary   and 
Secondary  Schools 

Collections    of    Specimens     of 
Various   Woods. 

They  are  very  carefully  selecied  in  cross  and  long 
sections,  in  order  lo  show  the  distinctive  features 
and  matks  of  e.ich  individual  wood,  and  also  to 
show  their  well-marked  Botanical  Characteristics, 
such  as  the  Dark,  Rings  of  Growth,  Medullary 
Rays,  &c.,  &c. 

We  are  convinced  they  will  be  of  great  practical 
use  to  the  teacher.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of 
British  and  Foreign  Woods,  comprising  all  those 
usually  met  ivith. 

In  Boxea,  containing  20  largo  Bpoclmena,  «■.  fld. 
n  „  „    tmallar       „         2i.  M. 

Wo  can  prepare  larger  oaaea  If  required. 

We  wnuld  also  call  yijur  attenlion  to  a  Speciall]^  Pre- 
pared Porous  Paper  for  Drying  and  Preserving 
Botanical  Specimens.  It  is  far  supetior  tu  ordinary 
Blutling  Paper,  in  that  it  is  much  mure  porous,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  freed  from  any  substance.s  lilcety  In 
injure  the  delicate  colour  of  the  planl.<;.  Il  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  cheaper  also  than  the  comniun  blultiiig 
paper. 

PRICES    ON    APPLICATION. 

A.  GALLENKAMP  i  Co.,  Ltd., 

19  A   21,  Sun  Street,   Finsbury, 
LONDON,    E.C. 


DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS 


iron     SCHOOL! 


SUITABLE    FOR    PRIZES. 


8el  in  braat:5-incli  pon  and  pencil  bowa.  ruling  pen,  good  ateel 
iriinta,  in  lined  caae,  4/6. 


8el  in  German  allver  :  5-inch  pen  and  pencil  bowa  with  needle 
point.  di»ider«,  lengthening  bar  and  ruling  pen.  In  velvet-lined 
anap  case,  7^6. 

JOHN     J.    GRIFFIN     &     SONS,    Ltd., 

20-28,     SARDINIA     STREET,     LONDON,     W.C. 


Tu  fitce  Utit  matUr, 
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Approved  School  Books  by  Dn  Cornwell,  F.R.Q.S. 

"  W<  tn  qiulined  by  imple  trUl  of  the  booki  In  oar  own  nlmuet  to  sp«sk  to  their  gmt  elBcigncjr  and  valae.      We  hare  nerar  known  to  much 
loterert  ertuMd  or  so  much  progrea*  made  aa  «ince  w»  have  employed  theae  aa  oar  achool  bookn."— ^ducofteno/  Timu. 


A  School  Qeography.  89th  Edition,  Ss.  6d.  ;  or  with 
30  Maps,  Ss.  Cd. 
*'  Very  Noperior  to  the  common  ran  of  sncfa  booka.  It  contain*  a  good 
deal  of  lurrul  matter  of  a  more  iiracUcal  kind  ttian  iiaual,  which  the  ezer- 
dee*  are  llkrly  to  iiiiiirciu  ou  uie  mind  more  deeply  than  by  the  parrot 
ayatem." — AOifntrum. 

A  School  Atlas. — Consiatlng  of  30  Small  Maps.  A  00m- 
paDioa  Atl&s  to  the  Author's  "School  Geography." 
Ss.  6d.,  or  Is.  coloured. 

aeog:raphy  for  Beg-innera.  68th  Edition,  Is.  ;  or, 
with  48  pp.  of  Questions,  Is.  4d.  Questions,  6d. 
"  A  very  uaetul  Serlea  of  Edncatlooal  Work?,  of  which  Dr.  Oomwell  i« 
eitlier  author  or  editor.  It  ('  The  OeoKcaiihy  for  Beginner)  ')  Is  an  admir- 
able intnxluction.  There  la  a  vast  dllficalty  In  writing  a  good  elementary 
book,  and  Dr.  Oomwell  has  ahown  hlmaalf  poaaasaed  of  tut  rare  combina- 
tion of  facnltiea  which  la  taqalred  for  the  tuV.'—John  BvlL 

Allen  and  Comwell's  School  Qrammar.  G6th  Edition, 
2s.  red  leather,  or  Is.  9d.  cloth. 
"The  excellence  of  the  Onunmar  publiahad  by  the  lat«  Dr.  Alien  and 
Dr.  Oomwell  make*  aa  alrooat  deapalr  of  witneaalng  any  decided  iinprove- 
nient  In  thia  department. " — Athtwwm, 

Qraminar    for  Beginners  :     an  Introduction   to  Allen 
and  Cornwall's  "School  Grammar."     88th  Edition,  la. 
cloth,  9d.  sewed. 
"Thlsaimple  Introdnction  iaaiEOOd  a  book  aa  can  beuied."— Speelotor. 

t^'  The  book  is  enlarged  by  a  Saturn  on  Wori-building, 
mith  Exercises  for  Young  Children. 


The  Young  Composer:  Progressive  Elsercises in  English 
Composition.     4Sth  Edition,  Is.  6d.     Kbt,  3s. 

"  The  plan  of  the  work  la  very  snperior.  We  are  persaaded  thia  lltUe 
work  win  be  found  valuable  to  the  intelligent  inxlructor ,"— lfa<miru(>r 
Baitu. 

Poetry  'or  Beginners:  a  Selection  of  Short  and  Easy 
Poems  for  Reading  and  Becitation.     13th  Edition,  Is. 

Spelling  for  Beginners:  a  Method  of  Toaobing  Reading 
and  Spelling  at  the  Hamo  time,     4th  Edition,  Is. 

The  Science  of  Arithmetic:  a  Systematic  Coarse  of 
Numerical  Reasoning  and  Computations.  With  very 
numerous  Exercises.  By  Jambs  Corkwbix,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Sir  JosHOA  G.  Pitch,  LL.D.    26th  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

"  The  beat  work  on  Arithmetic  which  haa  yet  appeared.  It  ia  both  acla' 
tiHc  and  practical  in  tlie  beat  and  fulleat  leoae." — London  Qwirltrl]/. 

Key  to  Science  of  Arithmetic.     With   the   Method 
of  Solution  to  every  Question.     4s.  6d. 

School  Arithmetic.     18th  Edition,  Is.  6d.    Kby,  4s.  6i 

"  Bmiueully  practical,  wlII  stored  with  eumplea  of  wider  ranga  ot 
more  varied  character  than  are  usiially  );iven  in  auch  booki,  aad,  Iti 
method  of  treatment  beia/r  thoroiiKbly  induMct,  It  ia  pi«.eminahtly  tk< 
book  for  general  uae." — Engluh  Journal  i^f  Eduealion, 

Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  Combines  simplicity  ao^ 
fulness  in  teaching  the  First  Four  Rules  and  E1&' 
mcntary  Fractions,     9th  Edition,  Is. 


London:    SIMPBCIN   MARSHALL,  HAMILTON.  KENT  &  CO..  Limited. 


Edinburgh  :   OUVER  &  BOYD. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  (i94  pp.,  28.  6d.,  free  by  post. 

The  CALENDAR  of 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1902, 

CONTAISIKG 

All  information  respecting  the  objects  and 
operations  of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers, 
Examiners,  and  Members,  the  Regulations  of 
the  various  Examinations.  &c.,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  following  Exami- 
nation Papers:— 

1,  Faperv  act  at  Euinination  of  Teachers  for  Uipiouiaa,  Midauuiuinr,  IWl. 
i.  Do  do.  do.  Chrirtiiiaa,  IMl. 

8.  Papen  aet  at  Sxauiiiiation  of  Pupila  forCertiflcatea,  Midauinmer,  lODl. 

4.  Do.  do.  do.  Cliriatuuu,  IWI. 
.'r.  Papera  act  at  ProfewioDal  Preliminary  Examiuallou,  March,  1901. 

I),  Do.  do.  do.  Beptaniber,  ISOl. 

7.  Hapara  act  at  Lower  Forma  Rxamination  . .  Midaummer,  1901. 

5.  Do  do.  ..  Cliriatiiiaa,  lOUl. 

*.*  Voa.  B,  4.  b,  and  0  may  be  hail  aeparately,  prle«,  free  by  post,  7d.  eacii 
act.    Noa.  7  and  b,  price,  free  by  in»t,  4J.  each  aet. 


XiOlTIDOIsr: 
FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89,  Farringdon  St.,  E.G. 

With  30  urifiiial  llluBtrati'jns.     Price  ■.>».  i-"l. 

Th«    HYGIENE    of   the    MOUTH. 

A  Oulde  to  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Dental  Olaaaaea. 

By  K.  DKN180N  PKDLKY,  UD.S.Eug..  F.R.C.S.Bdiu., 

Dental  Burgeon  to  the  Kvrlina  Uoapital,  Soothwark. 

pr    THr   BAMt   At'TUOK. 

The    DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN'S    TEETH. 

W.-11  liiuatrate-l.     Pnw  T».  <». 
SEOO  A  CO.,  'iblt  and  2U1,  Regent  Stt«et,  Umduu,  W. 


A  RKi.iAPi.n  iMrBovab  Poh-m  (ab  ri'iL'Bci>)  „r 

H^S    APPARATUS 

(PRODUCING   BOTH  0A8  &  SOLUTION) 
^  Which  will  loAt  for  tiiAiiy  tnontt^' 


(ii  ronst-ant  iwe  wItIioutreoei«^__ 
i>r  rl*^i>tiig('le.-<cripUva  famphl^^ 
xent  oil   apptlcaUoD),   can    b^" 
obtAiDwl  from 


I       BREWSTER,  SMITH  «  CO  - 
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„  (The  Class  Teaching  of 

English  Poetry),  46s' 
Woo&ouse,   Mrs.   (Home    Lessons   for 

Girls),  121 
Wright,  C  E.  (Education  in  Germany), 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Arts,  the  Society  of,  French  examination 

(de  V.  Payen-Payne),  319 
Biographies  in   English    history  (P.  B. 

Jorlie),  160 
Birds,  migration  of  (F.  M.  Wetherman), 
404 
„  „  (E.  S.),  404 

Chemistry,  heuristic  method  of  teaching 
(Lionel  M.  Jones),  39 
,,  ,,  (F.  Cranmer  Bentley), 

39 
Drawing,  the  leaching  of  (C.  Gasquoioe 

Hartley),  280 
Educational  Associations,  the  union  of 

(R.  H.  Renford),  318 
Electrical   lines   of  force,  a   method   of 

demonstrating  the  forms  of  (William 

Bennett),  359 
Euclid  in  schools  (A Clement  Junea),  119 

„  „  (Frank    M.   Kingdon), 

119 


Franco-English  Guild  at  Paris,  the  (H.  L. 

Withers),  200 
Geography  in  the  Cambridge  Locals  (J. 

Fairgrieve),  80 
Geometry,     teaching    of    experimental 
(C.  H.  Blomfield),  483 
„  the   teaching   of    elementary 

(Henry  B.  Woodall),  319 
,,         the  teaching  of  (Experientia 

Docet),  158 
„  „  (A.  W.  Siddons),  197 

„  (H.       W.       Croome 
Smith),  198 
Granville  History  Readers,  the  (The  Re- 
viser and  Your  Reviewer),  442 
Historical  novels  for  period  B.C.  55 — A.D. 

1066  (Harold  J.  Hall),  120 
History,  books  on  (J.  S.  Linds^),  360 
Home    lessons,    a    parent's    views    on 

(Charles  Giles),  199 
Knowledge,  general,  in  scholarship  ex- 
aminations 
(M.  Daven- 
port  Hill), 
158 
„    (H.  T.  Ger- 
rans),  158 
Languages,     the     study     of     modern 

(O.  Baumann),  484 
London  matriculation  examination,  sub- 
jects for 

(P),  .39 
„  „  „  (Chas.  E. 

Browne), 
120 
„  „  „     (C.  J.  Fear- 

enside),  160 
Mathematical     teaching    in     secondary 
schools — An     app>eal    to     examining 
boards  (G.  Hewlett),  199 
Mathematics,     artificiality      in     school 
(Cecil  Hawkins),  1 18 
„  the  teaching  of   (D.  Mac 

Gillivray),  38 
Medical  students,  the  school  training  of 

(T.  N.  Hart  Smith),  79 
Modern  languages,  the  study  of  (de  V. 

Payen-Payne),  443 
Natural    history    (and     other)    societies 

(Edward  Garnetl),  39 
Nature  Study  Exhibition,  the  (John  C. 

Medd),  200 
Oxford   Locals,    regulations    in    science 

for  (Annie  Cook),  443 
"  Phaacians  "  and  "Suitors  of  Penelope  " 
(W.  Copland  Perry), 
319.  360 
„  „  ,1  „ 

(Your  Reviewer), 

3'9,  360 
Potassium,   a   delicate  "wet"   test   for 

(Chas.  W.  Hale),  240 
Pressure,  the  effect  of  change  of,  on  the 

boiling  point  of  water  (H.  E.  Hadley), 

80 
Punishment,  proper  view  of  (T.  Jones), 

380 
„  >>  „         (Z.),  320 

Pupils,  characteristics   of,  in   girls'   and 

mixed  schools  (Prof.  Karl  Pearson),  38 
Quantitative   determinations    by    school 

boys  (Dr.  W.  Marshall  Watts),  358 
Reading,  the  art  of  (George  Renton),  443 
„  „  (Maude   Wrightson), 

484 
"  Rhodes,     the,  scholarships,  a  colonial 

view  of  (W.  W.  Blackall),  279 
Ruskin    memorial    scheme,    the   (J.  It. 

Whitehouse),  484 
Sphere,  surface  of  a   (A.  T.  Simmons), 

483 

K  R 
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Sulphur,   dioxide  of,  expertmenu  with 

(H.  Perkins),  320 
Teachers,  the  training  and  registration 
of  (Sara  A.  Bnr- 
stall),  240 
„  „         of    (Magister  Sub- 

ordinatus),  444 
Vacation  courses  in  gec^raphy  (G.  A. 
Ling),  444 
(Dr.  A.  J. 
Herbertson),  444 


CURRENT  GEOGRAPHICAL 
TOPICS. 


141,  222 


ITEMS   OF   INTEREST 

Current  History,  33,  72,  107,  147,  189, 
229.  271.  313,  352,  400,  4:,6,  477 

General,  28,  67,  103,  143,  184,  225,  267, 
308,  347.  396.  4<i.  473 

Irish,   31,  70,   106,    145,  228,  311,351, 

398.  434,  475 
Scottish,  30,  69,  105,  144,  187,  227,  269, 

311,350,398,434,475 
Welsh,  32,  71,  107,  146,  188,  228,  270, 

3'2.  3S«.  399.  435.476 


RECENT    SCHOOI,    BOOKS    AND 
APPARATUS. 


Classics. 

Aeschylus,  the  Agamemnon,  Libation- 
Bearers,  and  Furies  of, 
translated  into  English 
verse,  by  E.  D.  A.  Mor- 
shead,  74 
,,  the     Choephori     of,     with 

Critical    Notes,    &c.,    by 
Dr.  T.  G.  Tucker,  98 
„  the  Eumenides  of,  by  Dr.  L. 

D.  Bamelt,  35 
Aristophanes,  The  Comedies  of,  edited, 
translated  and  explained 
by  B.  B.  Rogers,  180 
„  The  Knights  of,  edited  by 

R.  A.  Neil,  21 
Arrian :  Anabasis,  Books  I.  and  II.,  by 

H.  W.  Auden,  294 
Art    and     Archaeology,    Christian,    by 

Walter  Lowrie,  182 
Athens,  The  Annual  of  the  British  School 

at,  VII.,  1900-1901,  272 
Atreus,  The  House  of,  74 
Black's  Elementary  Latin   Series: — Pu- 
erorum  Liber  Aureus,  by  T. 
S.  Foster,  353 
,,       Historical  Latin  Readers:   The 
Old    Senate    and     the    New 
Monarchy,  by  F.   M.  Onnis- 
ton,  236 
Cxsar,  Civil  War,    Book  I.,   edited  by 
A.  H.  Allcroft,  236 
„      Gallic  War,  Book  I.,  edited  by 
Dr.A.S.Wilkins, 

43« 
„  „        „      Book  II.,   by  John 

Brown,  74 
,,  ,,         „      Book  III.,  by  John 

Brown,  153 
„  „         ,,      Book     VI.,    edited 

by  John  Brown,  273 


Csesaris,  Gai  luli,  De  Bello  Gallico  I., 

by  E.  S.  Shnckburgh,  152 
Cicero,  de   Amicitia,   by   H.  J.  L.  J. 
Massi,  74 
„       Pro    Lege    Manilla    and    Pro 
Archia  Poeta,  by  K.  P.  Wil- 
son, 437 
„       Select  Orations  and  Letters  of, 
revised  by  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L. 
Ketteridge,  353 
Ciceronis  Epistulse,  M.  TuUi,  III.,  Epis- 
tulx  ad    Q.    Fratrem,   &c., 
Claude  Purser.  353 
„       M.  Tulii,  Orationes  in  L.  Cati- 
linam  quattuor,  edited,  &c.,  by  J.  C. 
NicoU,  437 
Classical  Archaeolc^y  in  Schools,  with  an 
appendix   containing  lists  of  archaeo- 
logical apparatus,  by  J.  L.  Myres,  1 52 
Composition,     Greek    and     Latin,     by 

Richard  Shilleto,  21 
Demetriiu  on  Style,  edited  &c.  by  Prof. 

W.  Rhys  Roberto,  461 
Dent's  First  Latin  Book,  by  Harold  W. 

Atkinson  and  T.  W.  F.  Pearce,  353 
Euripides'  Alkestis,  adapted  and  arranged 
for    amateur    performance    in    girls' 
schools,  by  Elsie  Fogerty,  438 
Greek   Composition,   Key   10   Andrew's 

438 
„      Grammar,  An  Elementary,  by  J. 

B.  Allen,  438 
„      Prose    Composition,    by   S.    C. 

Andrew,  273 
„      Reader,  a  first,  by  E.  C.   Mar- 
chant,  74 
„      The  Elemente  of,  by  Dr.  F.  K. 
Ball,  354 
Greek  Philosophy,  Texts  to  Illustrate  a 
Course  of  Elementary  Lectures  on  the 
History  of,  from  Thales  to  Aristotle, 
by  Henry  Jackson,  172 
„  „    after    Aristotle,     selected 

and  arranged  by  J.  Adams,  172 
„       Pottery,  L^ons  from,   by  Prof. 
J.  H.  Huddilston,  424 
Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Private  Life  of 

the,  by  Preston  and  Dodge,  193 
Hebrew  Grammar,  A,  by  Dr.  A.  Duff, 

74 
Homer,  The  Iliad  of,  Books  IX.  and  X., 
with   Introduction  and  Notes 
by  J.  C.  Lawson,  192 
„      Odyssey  I.,  by  E.  C.  Marchant, 

34 
„      The  Odyssey  of,   I.,  by  E.  C. 
Everard  Owen,  236 
Homeri    Opera,    I&vid    B.    Monro   et 

Thomas  W.  Allen,  Tomi  II.,  214 
Horace,  The  Odes  of,  edited  by  Stephen 

Gwynn,  353 
Julian,  A  few  Notes  on,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  his  public  Letters,  by  Dr.  E.  J. 
Cbinnock,  74 
Latinx,  Horse,  Studies  in  Synonyms  and 
Syntax,  by  Dr.  R.  Ogilvie,  edited  by 
A.  Sowter,  152 
Latin  Composition,  based    upon  selec- 
tions from  Caesar,  by  Dr.  B.  L.    I 
D'Ooge,  153  I 

„    Course,  A  First,  by  E.  H.  Scott    : 
and  F.  Jones,  193  I 

„    Course,  Bell's,  Part  III.,  by  E.  C.    1 
Marchant  and   J.  G.  Spencer,    I 

34 
„    Junior.    Examination    Papers,    by 

C.  G.  Bolting,  35 
,,     Passages  for  Translation,  by  Miss 

M.  Alford,  236 
,,     Period,  The,  by  F.  A.  Wells,  193 


Latin  Prose,  English  Extracts  for,  cm- 
piled  by  A.  C.  Cbampcqs, 

354 
„        „       Latin  Versions  of  ruooi 

for  translation  into,b]rDr. 

A.  W.  Potts,  354 
„    Syntax,  Rules  of,  by  G.  Cuts, 
236 
Livy,  Book  XXI.,  by  F.  E.  A.  Tofts, 

34 

„    Book  XXI.,  edited  by  A.  H.  AD- 
croft  and  B.  J.  Hayes,  354 

„     Book  XXVIII.,  by  G.  Middkloo 

and  A.  Souter,  438 
Mark,  St.,  The  Gospel  according  to,  ibe 

Greek   Text,  edited,  &c,  by  Sir  .i 

F.  Hort,  438 
Maritima,   Ora,  by  Dr.   E.  A.  Sooaeii- 

schein,  353 
Mythology,  Greek  and  Roman,  by  Hit- 

rington  and  Johnson,  193 
Ovidi,    P.,    Nasonis,    Metamorpboseoo, 

Liber  VIII.,  by  W.  C.  Summers,  153 
OWd,   Metamorphoses,   Book  I.,  bjr  L 
Ensor,  74 

„      Tristia,  Book  I.,  by  A.  E.  Robots, 

236 
Phaedius,  The  Fables  of.  Books  I.  ami 

II.,  by  J.  H.  Flather,  153 
Plato's  Republic,  by  Prof.  Lewis  Cinp- 

'^"'  3S4  .       ..^  , 

Romans,  Greeks  and.  The  Private LiRCl 

the,  by  Preston  and  Dodge,  193 

Rome,  Papers  of  the  British  S^ool  at, 

Vol.  I.,  422 

Sophocles,  Scenes  from,  Antigooe,  with 

Introduction  and  Notts  by 

C.  E.  Lawrence,  I93' 

,.         The  Antigone  of,  with  Inlio- 

duction.    Notes,  and  .Ap- 

pendbc  by  M.  A.  BafMd, 

"93 
„         Tragedies     and     Fragments, 
translated  by  the  Utc  Di. 
E.    H.  Plumptre,  2  vols., 
272 
„        The  Antigone  of,  with  i  coo- 
mentary  abridged  from  the  large  editioii 
of  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  by  E.  S.  Shack- 
burgh,  438 
Syntax,  A  Parallel  of  Greek  and  Utu. 

by  C.  H.  St.  L.  Russell,  236 
Thucydides,  The  Athenians  in  Sicily,  ^ 

Rev.  W.  C.  Compton,  34 
Vergil,  Aeneid  V.,  by  J.  T.  Phillips* 

74 
Virgil,        „      of.  Book  I.,  by  H.  B. 
Cotterill,  153 
„      IL,  T.  Tatbam,  74    ,_ 
„      Book    III.,    edited  by 
M.  T.  Tatham,  354 
Virgil,  Georgics  I.,  IV.,  by  J.  G.  Pl»- 
toweand  G.  Norwood,  273 
>.  ..        I.,  byj.  Sergeaunt,7« 

„      The  Georgics  of,  Book  III-,  by 
S.  E.  Winbolt,  m 
IV.,  editd  1» 
S.  E.  Winbolt,  4^ 
„    Suetonius's  Life  of,  tranalated  by 
T.  Talhani,  74 
Xenophon,    Cyropaedeia,   Book   I.,  by 
E.  S.  Shuckborgb,  3J4 
,,  The  Anabasu  of,  Boole  I, 

with  lo- 
trodic- 
lioOiftc-. 
byCM. 
Edwiiik. 

*'«  - 
BookIL, 

edited  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Natl,  354 
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Drawing. 

Blackie's    South    Kensington    Drawing 
Cards   (coloured),     Sets  V.   and  VI., 
318 
Brush    Work    and    Design,    by    Frank 

Steeley,  ParU  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  78 
Cardboard  Modelling  for  Boys  and  Girls, 

by  A.  W.  Bevis,  78 
Design,  The  Bases  of,  by  Walter  Crane, 

318 

Drawing,  Freehand,  of  Foliage,  &c.,  by 

John  Carroll,  317 

,,  Illustrations    and     Notes     to 

accompany  Circular  on  Primary,  117 

Hand  and  Eye  Training,  Drawing  Book 

for,  78 
Line  and  Form,  by  Walter  Crane,  358 
Macmillan's  Free  Brush  Design  Drawing 
Cards,  by  Francis  N.  Wallis,  Sets  I., 
II.  and  III.,  318 
Philips'  Free  Brush  Drawing  Copy  Books 
applied  to  Pattern,  by  Stanley 
Thorogood,  Books  I.,  II.,  and 
III.,  318 
,,  ■    Primary  Drawing  Cards,  by  F.  F. 
Lydon,  Standards  I.  to  VI.,  318 


Editko  Books. 

American   Litejature,  a  History  of,  by 

Walter  C.  Bronson,  193 
Anson's   Voyage  Round  the  World,  by 

H.  W.  Household,  114 
Arthur,  Legends  of  King,  and  His  Court, 

by  Frances  N.  Greene,  153 
Bible,  a  Short  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the,  by  Prof.  R.  G.  Moulton, 

236 
Books,    in   the   World    of,    for   Middle 

Forms,  355 
Boswell's   Journal    of   a    Tour    to    the 

Hebrides,  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  274 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  F.  F. 

Smith,  479 
Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the 

Present  Discontent,  by  F.  G.  Selby, 

3*5 

Byron's  Child  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 
Canto  II.,  edited  by  J.  Downie,  3J 

Campbell,  Selections  from,  by  W.  T. 
Webb,  3SS 

Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship, 
edited  by  A.  McMeehan,  114 

Celtic  Wonder  World,  The,  edited  by 
Clara  Thomson,  439 

Chaucer's  Complete  Works,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Prof!  W.  W.  Skeat,  138 

Chaucer,  The  Age  of,  by  F.  J.  Snell,  314 
„  The  Select,  by  J.  Logic  Robert- 
son, 478 

Clifford's  Lectures  and  Essays,  edited  by 
Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  F.  Pollock,  35 

De  Quincey  s  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater,  edited  by  J.  Downie,  73 

De  Quincey,  Selections  from,  by  Dr.  M. 
H.  Turk,  314 

Divina  Commedia,  A  Study  in  the  Sym- 
bolism of  the,  by  Eleanor  F.  Jourdain, 

314 

Drift  of  Isla,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Gow,  315 

Emerson's  Essay  on  Beauty,  by  Susan 
Cunnington,  315 

English  Tales  in  Verse,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  273 

Exodus,  The  Book  of,  by  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Stewart,  274 

Faerie  Queene,  Tales  from  the,  by  Clata 
L.  Thomson,  274 


First   Book,   The  (Song  and    Story  for 

Little    Children),    edited    by    E.    E. 

Speight  and  Clara  L.  Thomson,  193 
Globe,  The,  Poetry  reader  for  advanced 

classes,  315 
Greek,  Tales  from  the,  edited  by  Clara 

Thomson,  439 
Havelok  the  Dane,  The  Lay  of,  edited 

by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  478 
Hebrew   Monarchy,   The,  by   the  Rev. 

A.  R.  Whithan,  315 
Henry  V.,  edited  by  Fanny  Johnson,  35 
Keats's  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  439 
Kingsley's    Heroes,    edited   by   H.   B. 
Cotterill,  439 
I,  „  by      Prof.     Ernest 

Gardner,  479 
Lear,  King,  by  D.  Nichol  Smith,  315 
Longfellow,  Poems  of,  35 
Luke,  St.,  Handbook  to,  by  the  Rev.  M. 

Stevenson,  74 
Lyra  Seriorum,  by  J.  A.  Nicklin,  315 
Macaulay's   Essay  on  Chatham,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Dennis,  315 
„  Life  of  Pitt,  by  John  Downie, 

355 
„  Lives  of  Johnson  and  Gold- 

smith, ed.  by  J.  Downie,  35 
Macbeth,  153 

„  edited  by  A.  W.  Verity,  75 

Mark,  S.,  The  Gospel  according  to,  by 

A.  E.  Rubie,  274 
Master  of  Ballantrae,  edited  by  T.  Cart- 
wright,  273 
Midsummer    Night's  Dream,   Questions 
and  Notes  on 
a,  by  Stanley 
Wood,  274 
„  „  „  by  George 

Carter,  274 
„  >,  „       Supplement 

to   a,   by 
SUnley 
Wood,  315 
Milton's  English    Sonnets,   by  E.    H. 
Blakeney,  315 
„        Lycidas,   by   H.   B.  Cotterill, 

3>5.  439 
„        Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity,  439 
Morte   d'Arthur,    Selections    from    the, 

edited  by  Clara  Thomson,  439 
Much   Ado  about   Nothing   (The  War- 
wick  Shakespeare),  by  J.   C.   Smith, 

«S3 
Perrault's  Tales  of  Passed  Timei,  1 14 
Pirate,  The  Story  of  the,  35 
Poems,  Little,  for  Little  People,  chiefly 
^  Edward  Shirley,  274 
„       of  English  Country  Life,  selected 
and  edited  by  H.  K.  George 
and  W.  H.  Hadow,  314 
Poetry  Book,  Junior   School,    by    W. 
Peterson,  355 
„        Introduction  to,  by  Laurie  Mag- 
nus, 354 
PoeU,  Selection  from  the  English  (The 
Goldsmith     Anthology,     1745-1774), 
edited  by  Prof.  Edward  Arber,  153 
Psalms,  The  Book  of  (xc.-cl.),  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  Prof.  A.  F. 
Kirkpatrick,  115 
Richard  the  Second,  315 

„       III.,  King,  by  F.  E.  Webb,  237 
Royal  Primer  Readers,  The,  and  Book 

ni.,  355 
Ruskin,  John,  by  Frederic  Harrison,  478 
Samson  Agooistes,  by  E.  H.  Blakeney, 

274 
School  Anthology,  The,  edited  by  J.  A, 
Lobban,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  314 


Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  edited  by  E. 
W.  Jackson,  438 

„  „  „  (Contmuous  Reader), 
edited  by  E.  W. 
Jackson,  439 

,,      Kenil worth,  273 

,,  „  edited  by  E.  L.  Da- 

vies,  35 

„       Marmion,  edited  by  A.  Mackie,  57 

„  „  edited  by  R.  P.  David- 

son, 479 

,,       Quentin  Durward,  273 

„      Talisman,  75 

„      Waverley,  edited  by  E.  E.  Smith, 

>93 

Shakespeare,  Dyce  s  Glossary  to,  edited 

by  Prof.  Harold  Littledale,  355 
Shakespeare's  Henry    IV.,   by    H.    W. 
Ord,  274 
„  Heniy  V.,  274 

„  Macbeth  and  The  Ruin  of 

Souls,  by  Dr.  W.  Mil- 
ler, 274 
Richard  III.,  by  L.  W. 
Lyde,  315 
„  Tempest,    edited  by  O. 

Smeaton,  439 
Shelley,  Poems  of,  35 

„       Ode  to  a  Skylark,  439 
Solomon,  The  Song  of,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

A.  Harper,  355 
Temple  Reader,  The  Middle,  edited  by 
E.  E.  Speight,  75 
„       Reciter,  The,  Part  I.,  edited  by 
E.  E.  Speight,  35 
Testament,  Old,  Narrative  for  Schools, 
The,  compiled  by  Marcus  Dodds,  114 
Victorian  Antholc^,  The,   by  Sir  M. 

Grant  Duff,  153 
Waveriey,  by  E.  E.  Smith,  315 


English. 

Analysis  and  Grammar,  A  First  Course 

in,  by  Richard  Wilson,  275 
Chaucer,  The  Language  and  Metre  of, 
by    B.    Ten    Brink,    revised    by    F. 
Kluge  and  translated  by  M.  Bentinck 
Smith,  154 
Composition  and  Rhetoric   for    Higher 
Schools,  by  Sara  E.  H. 
Lockwood     and     Mary 
Alice  Emerson,  115 
„  Lessons,  Coloured  Pictures 

for,  Set  I.,  237 
„  The  Teacher's  Manual  of, 

by  Robert  S.  Wood,  Vol.  I.,  Junior 
Course,  75 
Dictation  Sentences  and  Spelling,  Ad- 
vanced, 194 
English  Composition,  Elements  of  (The 
Mother  Tongue,  Book  III.), 
by  J.   H.   Gardiner,    G.   L. 
Kittredge  and  S.  L.  Arnold, 
440 
„     Course,  Matriculation,  by  W.  H. 

Low  and  J.  Briggs,  479 
„      Lessons  in  the  use  of,  by  Mary 

F.  Hyde,  356 
„      Readini;,  Further  Notes  on  the 
Teaching  of,  by  Nellie  Dale, 

479 
„     Words  and  Sentences,  Book  I. 
and  Book  II.,  440 
English  Grammar,  A  Junior,  by  W.  Wil- 
liamson, 154 
„  „         One  Hour  Exercises 

in,  by^.  Harris,  194 
„       Language,  A  School  Grammar 
of  the,  by  E.  A.  Allen,  36 
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EDgU>h  Metre,  Chapters  on,  by  Prof.  J. 

B.  Mayor,  2ml  edition,  237 

Essay  Writing,  A  First  Course  of,  by  J. 

H.  Fowler,  237 
Grammar,  Applied  English,  by  Prof.  E. 
H.  Lewis,  275 
„        A    Practical   English,  by  F. 

Ritchie,  403 
,,        English,  by  W.  Bryant,  356 
„        Foundation  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish, by  O.  I.  and  M.  S.  Woodley  and 
G.  R.  Carpenter,  356 
Grammar,  Lessons  in  Elementary,  by  G. 

A.  Mirick,  115 
Language  Lessons,  Books  IV.,  V.,  VL, 

35 
Rhetoric,  A  College  Manual  of,  by  Dr. 

C.  S.  Baldwin,  479 

Webster's  International  Dictionary,  i  $4 


Gkogkafhy. 

Africa,  275 

„     and  Australasia,  27s 
„    in  1902,  by  C.  A.  Wood,  356 
,,     South,  wall-map,  194 
America,  Central  and  South,  vol.  ii. — 
Central  America  and  West 
Indies,  by  A.  H.  Keane,  155 
„        the  .Illustrated     Continental 
Geography  Readers,  316 
Asia,  195 
„  The  Pictorial  Geographical  Readers, 

403 
Atlas  for  South  African  Schools,  by  J.  G- 
Bartholomew,  238 
„    of   Comparative    Geography,   Six- 
penny, 480 
„    The  Victoria  Regina,  37 
Australasia,  The  Illustrated  Continental 

Geography  Readers,  356 
Australian  Commonwealth,  The,  275 
Britain  and  the  British  Seas,  by  H.  J. 

Mackinder,  177 
British    Empire,    the    Howard-Vincent 
Map  of  the,  by  G.  H.  John- 
ston, 19s 
„      Isles,  27s 
East,  The  Nearer,  by  D.  G.  Hogarth,  238 
England,  the  Scenery  of,  and  the  Causes 
to  which  it  is  Due,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Avebury,  177 
Europe,  116 

„        including  the  British  Isles,  by 

L.  W.  Lyde,  275 
„        Northern,  275 
Geographical  Readers,  The  Pictorial. — 
The  British  Isles,  37 
„  Summary,  by  G.  Webb,  37 

Geography,    Commercial,     of    Foreign 
Nations,  by  F.  C.  Boon, 
76 
„  Commercial,  of  the  British 

Empire,  by  E.  Protheroe, 
481 
„  Descriptive,  from  Original 

Sources. — Central 
and  South  Ame- 
rica, with  the  West 
Indies,  by  F.  D. 
and  A.  J.  Her- 
bertson,  238 
„  „    North  America,  by 

F.  D.  and  A.  J. 
Herbertson,  1 16 
,,  New  Shilling,  356 

„  Object     Lessons    in,     by 

Vincent  T.  Mutch^,  316 
of  the  W..rld,  Short,  by  G. 
F.  Bosworth,  480 


Geography  of  Wales,  A,  by  A.  E.  L. 
Hudson,  76 
„  Readers,  New.— America, 

37 
„  The     Dawji     of   Modem, 

Part  II., by  C.  Raymond 
Beazley,  140 
„  The  International  Student's 

Atlas  of  Modem,  195 
„  The  Journal  of,  156 

Geographical  Teacher,  The,  No.  4,  481 
Geographies,  Tarr  and  McMuny's,  and 

and  3rd  books,  194 
Maps,    .Synthetical,   by  W.  R.  Taylor, 

238 
Memory  Maps,  Coloured  Visual,  by  J. 

Bernard-James,  480 
Model,  a  Cardboard,    by    G.    Herbert 

Morrell,  356 
Sydow-Habenicht  Series  of  Physical  Wall 

Maps,  The,  North  America,  480 
Western  World,  The,  195 
World,  The  Wide,  275 
Youth's  Companion  Series —  Under  Sunny 
Skies,  and  Towards  the  Rising  Sun, 
403 


History. 

Abbey  History  Readers,  The,  Book  I., 
To  the  Norman  Con- 

Suest ;  Book  II.,  From 
le  Norman  Conquest 
to  1485,  356 
„  „    Book  III.,   The  Tudor 

Period ;  Book  IV.,  The  Stuart  Period  ; 
Book   v.,   The    Hanoverian    Period, 
403 
Adventures,  My,  during  the  Late  War 
(1804-14),  by  D.  A.  O'Brien,  edited 
by  C.  Oman,  480 
Alfred  to  Victoria,  by  G.  Eayrs,  480 
American  History,  Essentials  of,  by  T. 

B.  Lawler,  480 
Anne,  the  Reign  of  Queen,  by  Justin 

McCarthy,  460 
Britannia  History  Readers,   The   Intro- 
ductory Book,  and  Books  I.  to   IV., 

"5 
British  History,  An  Introduction  to,  315 
Chivalry,  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  36 
England,  A  First  History  of,  by  C.  Link- 
later    Thompson,   Part   II., 
1066-1371,  194 
„       A  first  History  of,  Iw  C.   L. 
Thomson,  Part  III.,    1372- 
148s,  316 
„       A  Short  History  of,  by  J.  M.  D. 
and  M.    J.    C. 
Meiklejohn,  99 
„  „       for     school    use, 

by    K.   Coman 
and  E.  Kendall, 

99 
„       First    Makers    of,    by    Lady 

Magnus,  115 
„       History  of,  in  3  parts  (Part  II., 

1485-1689),  by  Geo.  Carter, 

194 
„       Social   life  in   (VoL    I.,   from 
Saxon  Times  to  1603),  by  J.  Finne- 
more,  315 
English  History,  a  Class  Book  of,  by  A. 
Hassall,  19 
„         „        Companion  to  (Middle 
Ages),  Edited  by  F. 
P.  Bnrnard,  237 
„         „        during  the  Hanoverian 
Period,  1714-1837,  194 


English  History,  Explanarions  of  Terms 
and  Phrases  in,  by 
W.   T.    S.    Hewett, 

439 
„  „         Illustrated  from  Origi- 

nal   Sources,    1399- 
148s,  by  F.  H.  Dux- 
ham,  480 
„         „        lUtutiations  from    les- 
sons in,  440 
„         „        Problems    and     Exer- 
cises   in,   (Book  G, 
1688-1832),  by  J.  S. 
Lindsey,  116 
„         „  „        (Book     D., 

171S-1820),  316 
„         „        Syllabus  of,  by  C.  H. 
K.      Marten,     Put 
VII.,  1689-1756,  194 
„         „        The  Student's  Synop- 
sis of,  by  C.  II.  Eastwood,  154 
Englishmen,  Famous,   Book  II.,  Crom- 
well to  Roberts,  by  J.  Finnemore,  356 
Europe,  A  General  History  of,  by  O.  J. 
Thatcher  and  F.  Schwill,  13S 
„      A  History  of  Modem,  from  the 
Fall  of  Constantinople,  by  T.   . 
H.  Dyer,  3rd  Edition,  reviseifll 
and  continued  to  the  end  o^ 
the  19th  century,  by  A.  Has — 
sail,  Vob.  I.,-IV.,  75 
,.  „       »     V.  and  VL,  237 

,,       History  of,  in    Outline,   181^. 

1848,  by  O.  Browning,  36 
„       The  Normal  History  cl,  181^ 
1848,  by  M.  K.  A.  Beisiegel,  36 
European  History,  Certificate  Note-hoc^] 

of,  1814-1848,  by  J.  S.  Lindsey,  154 
Fathers  in  the  Faith,  by  M.  C.  Dawtckn 

and  F.  J.  Crawford,  1 16 
French  History,  A  Brief  Sketch  of  178^ 
1815,  by  L.  Guilgaait, 

"3 

„  „     1815-1873,  byH.Hirscft, 

113 
Granville  History  Readers,  The,  Book 
II.,  From  the  Roman  Period  to  tht 
Wars  of  the  Roses  ;  Book  III.,  Froo 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  to  the  Proent 
Reijgn,  edited  by  T.  J.  Livaef, 
revised  by  R.  Smythe,  402 
Historical  Novels  and  Tales,  A  Guide  to 

the  best,  bj'Tonathan  Nield,  274 
History,    A   General,   for  Colleges  and 
High  Schools,  by  P.  V.  N. 
Myers,  75 
„         Chart,  The  "  A.  L."  Genolo- 
gical,  by  L.  Williams,  316 
„        English    Constitutional,  Select 
Documents  o(,  edited  b;  G. 
B.    Adams  and  H.  M.  St^ 
phens,  33 
„        „  „      The  Principles  of, 

by  Lucy  Dale,  299 
„         Essays  on  the  Teaching  of,  37 
„  in      Biography,       Vol.     II., 

Edward  II.  to  Richard  II., 
by  A.  D.  Greenwood,  439 
„        Junior-Grade  English  and  It^, 
Synopsis  of,  by  M.  McFhail. 
194 
„        Leading  Documents  of  Engliib, 

by  G.  C.  Lee,  33 
„        New  Manual  of  Genera],  for  the 
use  of  Colleges,  &c,  Iqr  D«. 
John  J.  Anderson,  19 
„        Ontlines  of  General,  by  Fraali 

Moore  Colby,  19 
„        Pictures,  The  "A.  L.,"  316 
„        Readers,      Tb«      Twaeddak, 
Book  L,  439 
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History     Readers,    Macmillan's     New 
(Senior),  387 
„      The  Teaching  of,  and  Civics  in 

the    Elementary  and    the   Secondary 

School,  by  Henry  E.  Bourne,  341 
Kin^,  A  Child's  Life  of   the,  from  his 

Birth   to   his   Coronation,  by    Alton 

Towers,  103 
liberty  Documents,  &c.,  selected  and 

prepared  by  Mabel  Hill  and  editec, 

&c.,  by  A.  B.  Hart,  23 
Macmillan's    New     History     Readers, 

Book  II.  (Intermediate),  76 
Men  of  Renown,  by  John   Finnemore, 

194 
Middle  Ages,  The,  by  P.  V.  N.  Myers, 

356 
North  Country,  The  Story  of  the,  36 
Old  World,  From  the,  to  the  New,  by 

M.  S.  Dickson,  480 
Oxford  Studies,  by  J.  R.  Green,  edited 

by  Mrs.  J.   R.   Green  and  Miss  K. 

Norgate,  154 
Persian  War,  The  Great,  and  its  Preli- 
minaries, by  G.  B.  Grundy,  56 
Roman  Political  Institutions,  A  History 

aud  Description  of,  by  Prof.   F.   F. 

Abbott,  l$5 
Roman  Statesmen,  Seven,  of  the  later 

Republic,  by  Charles  Oman,  340 
Rome,  A  Short  History  of,   by  W.  S. 

Robinson,  356 
Tiberius  the  Tyrant,  hy  J.   C.  Tarver, 

300 


Mathematics. 

Algebra,  Academic,  by  W.  W.  Beman 
and  D.  E.  Smith,  357 
„         Examples  in,  by  C.  O.  Tuckey, 

48a 
„        Knotty  Points  in,   by  A.   E. 

Ikin,  157 
„         Fart  I.,  by  E.  M.  Langley  and 

S.  R.  N.  Bradley,  76 
„        Part  I.,  by  H.  G.  WillU,  157 
„    n.,  by  H.  G.  Willis,  276 
Algebraical  Examples,  by  H.  S.  Hall,  76 
Arithmetic,  A  First,  by  W.  T.  Knight, 
77 
„  A  First  Step  in,  by  J.  G. 

Bradshaw,  357 
„  A  Second,  by  W.  T.  Knight, 

276 
„  Commercial,     by    F.      L. 

Grant  and  A.   M.    Hill, 
357 
„  Examination  Papers,  Junior, 

arranged  by  W.  S.  Beard, 
482 
„  for  .Schools,   An,  by  J.  P. 

Kirkman  and  A.  E.  Field, 
376 
„  The   Tutorial,    by  W.    P. 

Workman,  assisted  by  R.  H.  Chope, 
196 
Arithmetics,  The  Tweeddale,  Books  I.- 

V.,  157 

»  »  •!  BookVI., 

317 
Calculus,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the, 
wiih  Illustrations  from  Geo- 
metry, Mechanics  and  Phy- 
sics, by  G.  A.  Gibson,  117 
„        Differential,  for  Bqrinners,  by 
A.  Lodge,  441 
Euclid,  The  Elements  of.  Book  XI.,  by 
Dr.  R.  Lachlan,  76 
„      The  First  Book  of,  with  Exer- 
cises, 77 


Euclid,  The  Story  of,  by  W.  B.  Frank- 
land,  376 
Geometrical  Drawing,  Plane,   by  R.  C. 

Fawdry,  276 
Geometry,    Elementary,    by    W.      C. 
Fletcher,  357 
„  Solutions  of  the   Problems 

and  Theorems  in  Smith  and  Bryant's, 
by  Charles  Smith,  317 
Mathematical  Problem  Papers,  Easy,  by 
Dr.  C.  Davison,  276 
„  Tables  for  Ready  Refer- 

ence, compiled  by  F.  Castle,  441 
Mathematics,  First  Stage,  edited  by  Dr. 
W.  Briggs,  317 
„  Discussion  on  the  Teaching 

of,  edited  by  Prof.  John  Perry,  88 
Money    and    Banking :    illustrated    by 
American    History  (2nd    edition,  re- 
vised), by  H.  White,  441 
Newtonian  Potential  Function,  Elements 
of   the  Theory  of  the  (3rd    edition, 
revised),  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Peirce,  441 
Original  Investigation  :  or  how  to  attack 
an  exercise  in  Geometry,  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
Loomis,  377 
Perspective,  Advanced,  by  L.  R.  Cross- 
key  and  J.  Shaw,  376 
Ratio  and  Proportion,  The  First  Princi- 
ples of,  and  their  application  to  Geo- 
metry, by  H.  W.  Croome  Smith,  482 
Statics,  a  Treatise  on  Analytical,  by  Dr. 
E.  J.   Routh,  Vol.  II.,   {2nd 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged), 

«56 
„        a  Treatise  on    Elementary,  by 
W.  J.  Dobbs,  76 
Trigonometry,   Spherical,    by  the    late 
I.  Todhunter,  revised 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Leathem, 
196 
„  The   B^nnings  of,  by 

Dr.  A.  C.  Tones,  441 
Woolwich  \Iathematical  Papers  for  the 
years    1892-1901,    edited    by    &    J. 
BrooksmiUi,  376 


Miscellaneous. 

Anatomy,  Artistic,    Landmarks   in,  by 

Robert  J.  Colenso,  358 
Arnold,  Matthew,  by  Herbert  W.  Paul, 

430 
Barbara  West,  by  H.  Snowdon,  139 
Book  of  Books,  The,  378 
Book-keeping,  School  and  Examination, 

by  J.  Logan,  44a 
Boys  and  Girls  of  Other  Days,  by  John 
Finnemore,  Series  II.,  75 

„    Better  Food  for,  by  Eustace  Miles, 

78 
Child  Study  Association,  British,  338 
Christ  the  Way,  by  Bishop  Paget,  278 
Citizens,    the    Making    of,    by    R.    E. 

Hughes,  423 
Colleges,  Training  (Ecoles  Normales)  for 

Women  Teachers  in  France,  by  Maude 

E.  Newbigin,  277 
Commercial    Correspondence,    Analysis 

of,  by  Dettloff  Mueller,  277 
Companions    of    my    Solitude,    by    Sir 

Arthur  Helps,  79 
Dictation  and  Spelling,  a  Class-book  of 

Easy,  selected  by  W.  \^^lliamson,  442 
Economy,  Political,  a  Text-book  of,  by 

E.  C.  Robinson,  158 
Educational    Freelance,   Passages    from 

the   Life  of  an,   translated   from    the 

German  by  Wm.  H.  Herford,  196 


Educational  Studies  and  Addresses,  by 

T.  G.  Rooper,  277 

„  Subjects,   Special    Reports 

on  (Board  of  Education),  Vol.  VII., 

137 ;   Vol.  VIII.,  398 ;   VoU.  X.  and 

XL.  379 
Education  and  Empire,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Burdon  Haldane,  399 

„  Commercial   in  Theory  and 

Practice,  by  E.   E.  Whit- 
field, 18 

„  English,    State   Intervention 

in,  358 

,,  in  the  Netherlands,  by  J.  C 

Medd,  404 

„  National    (a     Symposium), 

edited  by  Laurie  Magnus, 

93 
,,  Source  Book  of  the  History 

of,  for  Greek  and  Roman 
Period,  by  Paul   Monroe, 

139 

„  The  Ruin  of,  in  Ireland,  by 

F.  Hugh  O'Donnell,  278 
„  Thoughts    on,    by    Bishop 

Creighton,  editM  by  Louise  Creighton, 
277 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  First  and 
Second  new  volumes  (Vols.  XXV. 
and  XXVI.  of  the  complete  work), 
256 ;  Third  new  volume  (Vol.  XXVII. 
of  the  complete  work),  357 ;  Fourth 
new  volume  (Vol.  XXVIII.  of  the 
complete  work),  483 
Evening  Schools,  Regulations  for,  1901-2, 

79 
Evolution,  The    limits   of,  and    other 

Essays,  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Howison,  278 
Eyesight  of  School  Children,  The,  by  Dr. 

Edward  Magennis,  277 
Fourier,  Selections  from  the  Works  of, 

translated  by  Julia  Franklin,  157 
Girl  from  St.  Agneta's,  by  J.  H.  Voxali, 

197 
Gymnastics,    School,    on   the    Swedish 

System,  by  Allan  Broman,  403 
Harmony,  Chart  of  the    Rules  of,  by 

Arthur  Somervell,  197 
Health,  Speech  and  Song,  by  Jutta  Bell- 

Ranske,  181 
Herbartian  Method,  Notes  on  Lessons  on 

the,  by  M.  Fennell  and  others,  196 
Heriot's    Hospital,    George,     by     Dr. 

Clement  B.  Dunn  and  olhers,  300 
Holiday  Resorts,  19th  annual  issue,  197 
Information,   General,   Test   Papers,  by 

P.  Lyddon-Roberts  and  E.  E.  Denney, 

403 
Knowledge,  General,   Key  to   Cooke's 
Test  Papers  in, 

403 
„  „  Test  Papers  in,  by 

H.  S.  Cooke,  24s 
Lettres  &  Francoise,  by  M.  Privost,  441 
Uttle  One's  Library,  The,  (i)  A  Child's 
/Esop,    by    Alton  Towers ;   (2)  The 
Good  Girls'  and  Bad  Boys'  Alphabet, 
by  Ralph  Somerville ;  (3)  The  Adven- 
tures of  a  Monkey  on  a  Stick,  by 
Langdon   Hill;  (4)  The  Story  of  a 
Little    Coloured    Coon,    by    Conrad 
Hall,  483 
Macmillan's  Facsimile  Modem  Business 
Forms,  by  Fredk.  Hooper 
and  James  Graham,  Nos. 
2  and  3,  38 
„  Students'  Journal  of  School 

Practice  and  Visits  of  Observation,  278 
Mark  Book,  The  Graphic,  and  Reducing 
Scale,  by  C.  Marsh  and  H.  W.  Ord, 
443 
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Memory  Systems  or  With  Them,  How  to 

Remember  Without,  by  Eustace  H. 

Miles,  79 
Mountain    Mother,     The,    Glenalmond 

Sermons,    by    Rev.    John    Huntley 

Skrine,  483 
Pastor     Agnorum:      A    Schoolmaster's 

Afterthoughts,  by  Rev.  John  Huntley 

Skrine,  239 
Pastors  and  Teachers,  by  Bishop  Knox, 

277 
Pattern    Drawing   and    Design,    by   J. 

Carroll,  442 
Pestalozzi,  by  A.  Pinloche,  239 
Pocket   Note-book,  The  Youth's,   com- 
piled by  G.  N.  Hester,  277 
Public  Schools  Year-Book,  The,  1902,  78 
Reaction  of  Mechanical  and   Scientific 

Progress    upon     Human     Life     and 

Thought,    Anticipations    of    the,    by 

H.  G.  Wells,  17 
Reader,  The  Rose,  by  Edward  Rose,  404 
Reading  Made  Easy,  Part  I.,  by  Anna 

Snell,  278 
Saints  and  Worthies,  by  the  Rev.  John 

Huntley  Skrine,  38 
Sancta  Paula,  a  Romance  of  the  Fourth 

Century,  A.D.,  by  W.  C.  Perry,  243 
Schoolmaster,   The,  by  Arthur  Christo- 
pher Benson,  299 
Schools  at  Home  and  Abroad,  by  R.  E. 
Hughes,  157 
„      Public,  and   Public    Needs,    by 

G.  G.  Coulton,  58 
Scripture  Lotto,  Series  H.,  278 
Sermons  Preached   in  Sedbergh  School 

Chapel,    1883- 1900,  by   Rev.    H.   G. 

Hart,  79 
Slide-rule    Notes,   by    Lt.-Col.    H.    C. 

Dunlop  and  C.  S.  Jackson,  157 
Stars,  The,  in  Song  and  Legend,  by  Dr. 

J.  G.  Porter,  239 
Step  by  Step,  by  S.  C.  Peabody,  392 
Sulphuretted    Hydrogen  Apparatus,  An 

Improved  Form  of,  38 
Tables,  Up-to-Date,  by  A.  J.  Martin, 

442 
Teachers,  The  Training  of,  and  Methods 

of  Instruction,  by  Dr.  S.   S.  Laurie, 

57 
Teaching,  the  Principles  of   Class,   by 

J.  J.  Findlay,  342 
Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd, 

by  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  79 
Westminster,  by  Reginald  Airy,  197 

„  Endowment,   An  Old,  by 

E.  S.  Day,  278 
What's  What  :  A  Guide  for  To-Day  to 

Life  as  it  is  and  Things  as  they  are, 

by  Harry  Quilter,  117 
Wild  Flowers,  Pictures  Wanting  Words, 

and  Entertaining  Pictures,  483 
Wonderful    Century    Reader,    The,    by 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  78 
Words,  The   Use  of,  in  Reasoning,  by 

Alfred  Sidgwick,  157 


Modern  Languages. 

Amigos  y  Auxiliaries  del  Hombre, 
Cuentos  compilados  pour  S.  J.  Eddy, 
3J2,  310 

Bayard,  Le  Loyal  Serviteur,  edited  by 
W.  G.  Hartog,  113 

Black's  Illustrated  Term  Readers. 
Ceurs  El/i>untaire.  ( I )  L.  Charleville, 
Contes  et  Pr&;eptes  ;  (2)  A.  Vessiot, 
Rires  et  Larmes ;  (3)  Mrs.  ].  G. 
Fraser,  Berthe  aux  Grands  Picjs,  all 
edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman,  478. 


Bossuet,  Les  Empires ;  Lettres,  Maxi- 

mes  et  Caractires  du    Dix- 

septidme  Siicle,  edited  by  L. 

Brandin.  437 

„       Oraisons    funibres,    selections 

edited  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Chaytor,  235 

Brueys  and  Palaprat.     L'Avocat  Patelin, 

edited  hy  E.  B.  le  Fran9ois,  235 
Chateaubriand,     Selectioiu     from     Les 
Martyrs,  edited  by  E.  T.  Schoedelin, 
401 
Cornell  le.  Selections  from  Le  Cid,  edited 

by  L.ouis  A.  Barb^,  401 
D'Alissas,  R.  (M.  and  K.  Roget),  Les 
Histoires    de    Tante,   edited    by   the 
Authors,  under  the  direction  of  F.  F. 
Roget,  272 
de   Glouvet,  J.,  France   de   Montorel, 

edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman,  401 
„  Musset,  A.,  Trois  Complies,  edited 

by  Dr.  Kenneth  McKenzie,  272 
„    Sevign^,    Madame,  Select    Letters, 
edited  by    M.   F.   Vernon    Harcourt, 
272 
Dent's  Andersen  in  German,  edited  by 

Walter  Rippmann,  455 
Dumas,  Alexandre,  Napol&in,  edited  by 
W.  W'.  Vaughan,  401 
„      Les  Aventures  de  Chicot,  edited 
by  A.  R.  Florian,  192 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  Histoire  d'un  Con- 
sent    de     1813, 
edited  by  A.  R. 
Ropes,  478 
„  „        Madame    Th^resi, 

edited  by  A.  R.  Ropes,  401 
Fees,  Les  Deux,  and  other  French  Plays 
for    Children,  by  Violet    Partington, 
478 
Franjais  pour  les    tout    petits,    Scenes 
from  Child-life  in  France,  by  Jetta  S. 
Wolff,  401 
French,  A  First  Book  of  "Free  Composi- 
tion "  in,  by  J.  E.  Mansion,  401 
and  English  Wordbook,  The,  by 
Dr.    H.    Edgren   and   P.   B. 
Burnet,  255 
Commercial,   by    W.    Mansfield 
Poole    and    Michael    Becker, 
Part  II.,  113 
„      Conversational     Sentences,    by 

George  E.  Avery,  192 
,.      Course,  Second  Year,  by  A.  C. 

Poir^,  192 
,,      Examination     Papers,      Junior, 

compiled  by  F.  Jacob,  34 
„      Folk,  Little,  by  C.  V.  Onions, 

401 
„      Prose  Composition,  by  R.  R.  N. 

Barton,  402 
„      Songs  and  Verses,  arranged  and 
edited,  by  A.  L.  Middleton, 
402 
„      Test  Papers,  by  E.  B.  I^  Fran- 

9ois,  114 
„      Verbs,  All,  in  Twelve  Hours,  by 
A.  J.  Wyatt,  33 
Gautier,   Th.,    Le    Pavilion    sur  I'eau, 

edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog,  235 
German  Course,  The  Pictorial,  edited  by 
Henry  Baumann,  402 
„      Grammar,  A  smaller,  by  Rev. 

A.  D.  Becker,  235 
„      Reading  Book,  Interlinear,   by 
F.  Hahn,  edited  and  revised 
by  C.  A.  Thimm,  34 
„      Vocabularies  for  Repetition,  by 
Sophie  Wright,  114 
Gliick,  Auf.,  A  First  German  Reader,  by 
Margareihe  Mtiller  and  Carla  Wencke- 
back,  114 


Goebel,  F.,  Hermann  der  Cherusker, 
edited  by  J.  Esser,  114 

Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  edited 
by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim,  33 

Grieb-Schroer,  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  Languages,  2  Vols., 

463 
Guerber,  H.  A.,  Marie  Louise  et  le  Due 
de  Reichstadt,  edited  by  the  Author, 

3>4 

Heyse,  Paul,  Hochzeit  auf  Capri,  edited 
by  Dr.   Wilhelm   Bern- 
hardt, 272 
„        „     L'Arrabbiata,     edited     by 
Dr.  W.  Bernhardt,  314 

Hugo,  Victor,  Waterloo,  edited  by  G.  H. 
Clarke,  437 

Keller,  Gottfried,  Kleider  machen  Leute, 
edited  by  M.  B.  Lambert,  402 

Kotzebue,  Der  Geraae  Weg  der  beste, 
edited  by  J.  H.  D.  Matthews,  113 

Laboulaye,  E.,  Poucinet  Es-tu  con- 
tent? ou  d'histnire  des  nez;  and  Les 
douze  mois,  edited  by  W.  M.  Poole,  34 

Iji  Fontaine,  Select  Fables,  edited  by 
A.  H.  Wall,  401 

Le  Sage,  Selections  from  Gil  Bias, 
edited  by  H.  W.  Atkinson,  33 

Louis,  Francois,  French  Poetry  for 
Children,  Selected  by  Fran9ois  'Louis, 
192 

Maistre,  Xavier  de,  Le  Jeune  Sibirienne, 
edited  by  W.  G.  Etheridge,  192 

Marivaux,  A  Selection  from  the  Come- 
dies of,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Olmsted, 

*3S 
Mairet,  Jeanne,  La  T4che  du  Petit  Pierre, 

edited  by  O.  B.  Super,  401 
M^rim^e,  Mateo  Falcone,  edited  by  J. 

R.  Micbell,  192 
Moliire,  Les  FScheux,  edited  by  Dr.  E 
J.  Trechmann,  401 
„        Scenes  from  Le  MMecin  malgrt 
lui,  edited  by  W.  J.  Clark,  33 
„        The    Plays   of,    with   a    new 
translation  and  notes  by  A. 
R.  Waller:  TartufTe,  or  the 
Hypocrite  ;  Don  Juan,  or  the 
Feast     with      the      Statue ; 
Love's  the  Best  Doctor,  402 
Musset,  Selections  in  Verse  and  Prose, 

edited  by  F.  W.  B.  Smart,  401 
Portuguese    Grammar  and    Commercial 

Handbook,  by  C.  Mascarenhas,  34 
Prosateurs,    Grands,     du     dix-septieme 

Siicle,  edited  by  Louis  Brandin,  235 
Rabelais,  Gargantua  et  Pantagruel,  Se- 
lections edited    by  E.   C.  Goldberg, 

"3 
Racine,    Les  Plaideurs,    edited    by   D. 

Lowe  Tumbull,  401 
Rivingtons'  Modem  French  Series  (Be- 
ginners' Texts), 
(i)  Premieres  Lec- 
tures Fran9aises ; 
(2)  Recueil  de 
Pieces  Fadles. 
Prepared  and 
adapted  by  R.  J. 
Moxich,  463 
„  „      German  Series  (Be- 

ginner's Texts),  Deutsches  Allerlei, 
prepared  and  selected  by  R.  J.  Morich ; 
Selections  from  Hebels  Schatz  lUut- 
lein,  adapted  and  edited  by  R.  J. 
Morich,  402 
Schiller,  Select  Ballads,  edited  by  Frieda 

Weekley,  478 
Schrader,  Ferdinand,  Friedrich  der  Grose 
und  der  Siebeni&hrige  Krieg,  adapted 
and  edited  by  R.  H.  Allpreas,  403 
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Scribe,  Le  Verre  d'Eau,  edited  by  Dr. 

C.  A.  Epgert,  235 
Sioim,  Theotlor,  Immensee,  edited  by  R. 

A.  von  Minckwitz  and  A.  C.  Wilder, 

23s 
Sybel,  Ileiurich  von,  Piinz  Eugen  von 

Savoyen,  edited  by  E.  C.  Quiggin,  192 
Voltaire,  Melanges,  edited  by  F.  B.  Kirk- 
man,  437 
Wells,  H.  G.,   La  Guerre  des  Mondes, 

and  Les   Premiers   Homines  dans  la 

Lune,  113 
Wildenbruch,  E.  von,  Harold,  edited  by 

Dr.  C.  A.  Eggert,  437 
Zastrow,  Karl,  Wilhelm  der   Siegriche, 

edited  by  E.  P.  Ash,  437 


SCIBNCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 


Animal    Life,    The    Story    of,    by    B 
Lindsay,  482 
,,       Life,  the  World  of,  edited  by 

F.  Smith,  117 
Animals,  Comparative  Anatomy  of.  An 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the,  by 

Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Bourne,  Vol.  IL,  196 
.-\stronomy,   Manual  of,  by  Prof.  C.  A. 

Voung,  357 
Beasts  uf  the  Field,  by  William  J.  Long, 

Birds,  More  Tales  of  the,  by  W.  Warde 

Fowler,  275 
Botany,  A  Laboratory  Manual  of  High 
School,  by  Dr.  Frederic  E.  Clements 
and  Irving  S.  Cutter,  195 
Cassell's  "  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  Series,"  by 
Arabella    B.    Buckley   (Mrs.    Fisher), 
Bks.  V.  and  VI.,  195 
Chemical  Theory,  Elementary,  by  G.  H. 

Martin,  78 
Chemistry,  A  College  Text  Book  of,  by 
Prof.  Ira  Remsen,  317 
„         A  Junior,  by  E.  A.  Tyler, 

440 
„         An  Introduction  to,  by  Dr. 

D.  J.  Macnair,  357 
„         and  Physics,  Introduction  to, 
by    Prof.    W.   A.    Perkin, 
jun.,  and  Dr.  B.  Lean,  neiv 
edition,  238 
„  and    l'h)sics,  Junior,   by  W. 

Jerome  Harrison,  275 
„  and  Phyi-ics,  The  Teaching  of, 

in   the   Secondary  School, 
by  Drs.  Alexander   Smith 
and  Edwin  H.  Hall,  481 
„  Elementary      Inorganic,     by 

Prof.  James  Walker,  77 
,,  Historical,  E^ays  in,  by  Dr. 

T.  li.  Th>irpc,  340 


Chemistry,  Inorganic,  The  Principles  of, 
by  Wilheim  0:>twald, 
translated   by  A.  Kindlay, 

340 
„  Introductory,    for     Interme- 

diate  Schools,  by  L.   M. 
Jones,  481 
„     ■     Practical,  by  R.  Abegg  and 
W.   Hertz,   translated    by 
II.  T.  Calvert,  156 
„  the  elementary  principles  of, 

by  Prof.  A.  V.  E.  Young,  part  2,  462 
Economy,  Domestic,  for  Scholarship  and 
Certificate  Students,  by  Ethel  R.  Lush, 
3'7 
Fowls  of  the  Air,  by  William  J.   Long, 

238 
Gases,  The  Experimental  Study  of,  by 

Dr.  Morris  Travers,  156 
Geography,   Physical,   by    Margery    A. 

Reid,  481 
Geolc^y  and  Palaeontology,  History  of, 
to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  Prof.  Karl  Alfred 
Von  Zittel,  translated  by  Dr. 
M.  M.  Ogilvie-Gordon,  77 
„        Stratigraphical,  The    Student's 
Hand-Book  of,  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne, 
156 
Health  Manual,  The  Imperial,  edited  by 

Antony  Roche,  second  edition,  317 
Histology,    Practical,     by    Dr.    J.     N. 

Langley,   116 
Hygiene,  Advanced,  by  Alfred  E.  Ikin 
and  Robert  A.  Lyster,  481 
„  for  Students,  by   Dr.  Edward 

F.  Willoughby,  78 
Insects,  Injurious  and   Useful,  an  Intro- 
duction to  Economic  Entomology,  by 
Prof.  L.  C.  Miall,  403 
Life  and  her  Children,  by  Arabella  B. 

Buckley  (Mrs.  Fisher),  77 
Logic,  The  Principles  of,  by  Dr.  Herbert 

Austin  Aikins,  482 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  A  Text-book 

of,  by  Dr.  R. 

W.  Stewart, 

fifth  edition, 

195 
„  ,,  Practical  Ex- 

ercises in,  by  H.  E.  Hadley,  196 
Mechanics,  Applied,   for  Beginners,  by 
J.  Duncan,  440 
„  Theoretical,    Applied     and 

Experimental,   by  W.  W.  F.  Pullen, 
482 
Nature  Lessons  with  the  Blackboard,  by 
F.  F.  Lydon,  403 
„      Note    Book,   by   W.    L.    Boys- 
Smith,  317 
„      Study  and  Life,  by  Dr.  Cilfton  F. 
Hodge,  403 
Object  Lessons  for  Rural  Schools,  Senior, 
by  Vincent  T.  Murche,  317 


Onward    and    Upward,    by    Hugh    H. 

Quiller,  357 
Open-Air  Boy,  The,  by  Rev.  G.  M.  A. 

Hewett,  37 
Philosophy,  A  Student's  History  of,  by 

Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers,  97 
Physical  Science,  Introduction  to,  by  Dr. 

A.  P.  Gage,  440 

Physics  and  Chemistry,  Elementary,  for 

the  use   of  schools,  by  John 

Bidgood,  Books  I.  and  II.,3S7 

,,        An   Elementary,  for  secondary 

schools,  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Thwing, 

78 
„        Elementary  Treatise  on,  trans- 
lated from  Ganot's  "  Elements 
de    Physique"   by  Prof.    E. 
Atkinson,  i6th  edition,  edited 
by  Prof.  A.  W.  Reinold,  275 
„        Elements    of,   by    Dr.   C.    H. 
Henderson     and    John     F. 
WoodhuU  ;  also  Physical  Ex- 
periments,   by    Prof.    J.    F. 
WoodhuU    and    M.   B.    Van 
Arsdale,  462 
„        by  Prof.  Fredk.  Slate,  462 
Physiology  for  Beginners,  by  Dr.  Leonard 

Hill,  357 
Psychology,  Introduction  to,    by    Mary 
W.  Calkins,  97 
,,  Normal    and    Morbid,    by 

Charles  A.  Mercier,  97 
Reader,  a  Country,   for  use   in   village 

schools,  by  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan,  38 
Readers,  Rural,  Senior,  by  Vincent  T. 

Murch^,  276 
School  of  the  Woods.  Some  Life  Studies 
of    Animal     Instincts    and     Animal 
Training,  by  William  J.  Long,  482 
Science  Note  Books,  The  Circle  Series 
of,  239 
„        Practical,  A  First  Course  of,  by 

J.  H.  Leonard,  116 
„        teaching  and  Nature-Study,  481 
Sidgwick,   The    Ethical   Philosophy  of, 

by  B'.  H.  Hayward,  97 
Sound,    Light     and     Heat,     Practical 
Exercises  in,  by  Joseph  S.  Dexter,  78 
Telegraphy,    Wireless,   by    G.    W.    de 

Tunzelmann,  117 
Trees  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  compiled  by 
Gertrude    L.    Stone    and    M.    Grace 
Fickett,  482 
Woods,  Secrets  of  the,  by  William  J. 

Long,  37 
Woodworker,  The,   Vol.    I.,   edited   by 

P.  Marshall,  441 
Zoology,   a  Text   Book    of,    by   G.    P. 
.Vfudge,  tl6 
,,        Invertebrate,  A  Course  in,  357 
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OUR  SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

CANTATAS.  OPERETTAS.  ETC. 

THB  MONK'S  STRATAOBM;  or,  The  Mlulng  Heir.    Cuimk  Opcteiiu. 

(_)M  NciUli^'n,  ys,  ;  Sol  In,  (xl.     Words  only,  31  i. ,  or  »».  6d.  per  ilozeii, 

[ni*t  Ircc. 
BY  THB  OAHOEB'  BANKS,    l-aniaiic  t::>iiinu.    OUl  NoUliun,  ».;  Sol. 

fa,  fKt.      WoiiK  only,  ad.,  or  i*.  6d.  per  doicTi.  [Mat  free. 
BRITANNIA,  QUEEN  OF  OCEAN.    l>.itrioiicS<:haolCai>cua.   Old  Nma- 

11 V.  od. ;  Sol'tn,  otl.     Wijidi,  3d.,  or  i^.  6d.  per  tloifot. 

FUN   OF  THB   FAIR.    Humorous  Caninia  and  V,iiicty  (Cnicrtainment. 

OM  NoUlion,  IV  t>l.      Words,  ?d.,  or  i*.  6d.  fier  do'cu. 
THE  ISLE  OF  PEARU     Kancirul  Opertnu.    OM  Nuluion,  ti.  6d. ;  Sul- 
la, '-xj.     W'iiitls,  ^il.,  or  li.  5d.  per  doicn. 
MERRYTON     MARKET.      Kuiiiotok   Rustic   Opcreila.      Old    N.'.uiiok. 

IS.  Oil,  ;  >>.l-l;i,  0  1.      W.jfils.  ad.,  or  i*-  6d.  per  dtiiwii.  post  free. 
ABOU  HASSAN;  or.  The  Baker'i  Dream.     Humorous  Op<--reiu.    Ul.i 
j  N"t.llO'i,    tK  od.  ;  Sol-fa,  6d.      Words,  -»d.,  or  is.  6d.   per  doxcn,  posi 

free. 
I        FATHER  TIME    AND   HIS  CHILDREN.     Tbc  Papulai  Ciauu.    Oi.i 

•Nol.ilion.  i^.  ;  s,ol-fa,  Oil.     Word*,  ad  ,  or  i*.  6il.  per  dntcn,  po«l  frc:. 

THE    WHITE    CASTLE.     Komanlic  Children's  Opcrclla.     Old  Noution, 
I  -"^      Wor-ls,  jO.,  or  ts.  6d.  j>cr  do/cii,  posl  free. 

I       MISFITS:  or.  Strange  Adventure!  Id  a  Wanwork  Show.    Humorous 
^^^  t)i>cftiui.     OM   Not;,tio(i,  Ext.     Wolds,  111.,  or  IS.  od.  per  do<en,  post 

^BlR.  NOBODY.    Kuidrul  Childrcn'i  Opovtu.     Old  Nouiion,  il    WoiUv, 
^^^  .'d  ,  01  I-.  6tl.  per  dozen,  posI  free. 

LOST    IN   FAIRYLAND.     F.iiry    MaM)ue  for  CirK     Old  Noutioiii  rv 

Words,  jd-,  or  is.  6U.  per  do.-cii,  pj*l  free. 
THE    ENCHANTED    VALLEY,      handful  Chililren  <  Opereiut.      Mu.sl. 

(Oil!  .N,.i.i.i  ...>,  !».      Words,  -/d.,  or  ift.  6d.  [>cr  do*cn,  po*l  free. 
FATHER  CHRISTMAS.     L'iioui.t  for  Senior  Scholan.    Old  Nolelion,  6<l 
JACKIE'S  DREAM.     .\Kiml..1  I'Uy.     Old  Noution,  6d. 

TWENTIf  NURSERY  RHYMES,    <:.itnic*aiid  Kliyniesfor  Lillle  Childn.'n 
Wolds,  .\Io.ii.  (bom  .Notations),  and  Actions,  6d. 

THE  OLD  YEAR  AMD  THE  HEW.     C*niai&  0|>eieiia,     Old  Noiation, 

CI. 

MINSTREL  MELODIES.    Ten  Original  PUniation  Songt.    In  both  Ndi... 

,  IIOO'..  »s.,  post  Ircc. 

THE  HUMANOPHOHE,     liurlcMUc  tilnlcruininenl.    Old  Nolnlion,  0.1. 
TIME'S   HOUR-OLABS.      Simple  Ctntata.       Word»  and  Music,  6d.,  pssi 

Itci-. 

CINDERELLA.    Children's  Play.     Both  Noutioiu.,  lod.,  poitl  free. 
SANTA  CLAUB.    Childien'ii  Operetta.    Music  (Old  Notation),  6d.    Words, 

.'tl.,  01  IV  ''"I.  per  down,  Jiost  Irec. 
MORNING    SCHOOL.     Opereti.1  for  I!a)t  .ind  Uirli.    Words  and  .Mitii, 
'  0'"iii  -NoMuoit,.),  coniplcte,  6,1. 

PUSSY'S   PARLIAMENT.     Uuinorous  Recitation  for  LiUle  Children,  with 
'  |i.,  j.l,  Ni.il  Music.     •  )ld  .Nolntion,  (xl. 

LITTLE  ORATORS.    .\  II  uiuocuui  Action  iioii.:.    OM  Noution,  aiU 
THE  LAND  OF  THE  DUMPS.     Muinoroun  Musical  Sketch  for  Boys  und 
tjitis  tor  ri<jy^  "Oly).    Words  .-iOd  .Music  (Imlh  Notalioiu),  M.     WorsU 
•>nly,  id,,  01  ch!.  p«r  do?rn,  jiost  fue. 
THB   FANCY    DRESS   BALL.     Play  for  Voung  Children.      Wordi  and 
Munic  (both  NoLitions),  StL 

/',!«/  Ifancfx  tittrv  /ww  if^Unliy  wriltm  ititfi  iwmHutil  witii  tx^toMntoty 

.iiA^ritms  [•*  a^fiii  U'u/iers  in  iatttHiHcmg  iuck  nn  litm  inU^  4  L'tuitatn. 

DANCE   OF   THE    IMPS.     .\  Humuruut  Pance.     Price  »d. 

THE  BELLENDEN  GAVOTTE.    A  <low  and  Miiely  Dance.     Price  (hI, 

ll„ni-i"s  all..1^^^<l  Iiy  II.    K.  Tl'R*'KR,     Mu.sisrbyM.  I.om;iic-ksi 

.Aititl'i.  li.   I.i.wis  Ijoint  aulhor&of  "  Uy  the  (..tnftes' 

lt.-inks"  "  Ki/ifi  Arthur,"  etc.) 

ACTION   SONGS- 

"0!  Won't  You  Buy  a  DollyT"    By  CuKMBXTim;  Wa«u. 
"  Hurrah  lor  the  Sailort."    By  T.  Mahiin  Maktin. 
"The  Doll's  Complaint."    By  Clkmkntink  Waru. 
*^  Randy  Jack."     By  Makgartt  Camkkon, 

!■     "Foolleh  Thought!,"    By  Lm  is  D.  VI,M<st>KN. 
I     -' Proudly  Wave  the  Union  Jack,"     By  JoitH  N.  CnovviHiiii. 
^  I'olli   Noliitions.       Pi  ice  3d.  each,  post  free.      A  Sample  Set  of 

ibe  Sis  Slxi^s  will  lit-  fQ^v^■.■»l.le^l,  f«,si  licr,  for  a  Sbillin^, 
SELECTIONS    FOR    SCHOOL    ENTERTAINMENTS,       Coiisiiting    ol 
L  KecitHti'  ■■'--<,  Debate^,  eic,  alt  of  which  have  licen  tented 

I  andpr..^  Sixteen  parts.     ICach  Number,  post  free,  3^.  : 

I.   "■'""■'       ^     ■"■'"""■ 


A  SptdmtH  Cof>y  ef  the  above  Cantatas,  &•(,,  will  6e  sent, 
tut  free,  for  the  publiihoi  pt  ice,  hy  wntin^  to 

Mr.   W.   SHELLARD   LATHAM, 

3.    Racquet    Ooupt,  Fleet    Street,    Lrf>ndon,    E.G. 
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REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON.  LTD. 

HYDRAULIC   PRESS 

iDR      POCKLINGTON  S     >=^ORM), 


Q-.-*<k© 


Tor  Colleges  and  Schools. 

IMPROVED    PATTERN. 

ALL    PARTS    READILY    VISIBLE. 

SILVER    VALVBS. 

Thi*  Press  has  been  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  Teachers, 
Ac,  who  desire  to  illustrate  the  great  multiplication  of  force 
obtainable  by  utilising  the  laws  of  Hydrostatics  alone;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  found  usofiit  lor  experiments  on  regelation, 
&c.,  where  pressures  amounting  to  half-a-ton  or  upwards  are 
required. 

1*~     Pploe    £2    2s.     -m^ 

SPECIAL  EDUCATIVE  APPARATUS,  MADE  IN  OUR  OWN  WORK- 
SHOPS.   LATEST  PATTKRNS. 

LABORATORY    BENCHES,    FUME    CHAMBERS,    4c. 
PHOJECTION    LANTEBNS. 

ENQUIKIK8  .Sdf.ICITED. 

14,    Commercial    Street.    LEEDS, 
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SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS,  INSTITUTES,  &c. 


G.  E.  MULLER,  ORME  &  GO., 

Contractors  to  His  Majesty's  Government, 

148,     HIGH     HOLBOBN, 

LONDON,  W^.C, 
Manufacturers    of    Apparatus  for    Teachmj 

CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSIOS, 
MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTATICS,  &c. 

Bealcre  in  pixxc  and  Commercial 
Cbcmicals. 

CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

STUDENTS'  SETS  OF  APPARATUS. 


JOSEPH 


PiSIB  EXHIBITION,  1900.    Higheit  Possible  Award. 

ONLY 
■■  GRAND    PRIX" 

exclusively  awarded  for 
Steel  Pens. 

CILLOTT'S 

Hnmbere  for  use  in  Schools— 361,  ^%  ^*  ^1  ^\ 

362.  382,  404,  729.  303.  170.  U  k  III  ^ 

166,  6,  6,  392,  293,  291  (Mapping).  |      |_  ■■  fj 

669  (Drawing).  ■       ^  ■  ■  ^^  ■ 


Of  Highest    Quality  ;  and,  having  Greatest  Durability, 
arethorefore  CHEAPEST. 


P.JOLIN  &C0., 

ScientiOc  Instrument  and  School  Apparatus 
for  all  subjects  a  speciality. 

MakoTb   to   Soienoe   and    Art    Si-1kk)|s,   Technical   Colleges, 

and  I'liivcrBities. 
A  largo  Stock  of  New  and  Second-hand  Apparatus  on  band. 
Hpeciat  ApparatuH  to  illustrate  Text  Hook«  and  Expciiments 

made  to  nrder. 

I'lcti-xr  wrUf  /•'!■  ij:h't(tliini  liffuit  I'i'iri  Kill       T.isl^  fiCf 

25,  TEMPLE  STREET,  BRISTOL 

(LuW  35.  Nakuow  Wise   .Strkbt). 


Irisb  Braocb. -DUBLIN:  179,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET, 


THB  LATEST  AND  BEST  VALDE 


Metal.  Edges  and   Planet,   LevelllnK    Sci 


Balancec   Agate  i<  _ 

Plummet.  Special  Support  for  Beam,  and  Turn  Button 

Lever. 

250 tfrin.«  each  £1  13s.Bd.net.    100Krm.,eacta  £i  9a.  6d.B«t. 

Cases  for  above  Bs.  6d.  and  lOa.  each 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM 


PHILIP  HARRIS  &  CO.,  ltd., 


Scientific  Apparatus  Makers, 


Telephone  No.  lo. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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TO    THE 

CAMBRIDGE 

HIGHER     LOCAL 

EXAMINATION. 

By  the  Taton  of  the  University  Examination  Post 

Initltution. 

Containing  particulars  aa  to  books  recommended  Vn  1903  aai 
1903,  and  general  suggostious  for  a  method  of  study,  i 
statistical  tables  (not  obtainable  elsewhere). 

New  Edition,  60  pages,  obtainable  post  fre«  by 
Candidate  by  writing  to  the  Manager  of  the  Institution, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Weyuodtb,  M.A.,  27,  Southampton  Stntl, 
Strand,  London,   W.C. 
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401  U. E.P.I.  Candidates  prepared  successfully  for  tbH 
Examination  during  1895-1901,  of  whom  09  gained  dIsUnoUon. 
At  the  Examination  held  in  December,  1900,  which  is  oon- 
fined  to  Mathematics  and  Languages,  of  the  three  candi- 
dates who  took  distinction  in  German  two  were  preparod  by 
this  Institution  ;  so  also  was  one  of  the  two  who  took  dlf- 
tinction  in  French.  Also  in  Mathematics,  one  of  the  two 
who  took  a  first  class  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  Mathematloal 
Tutors  of  the  Institution.  At  the  June,  1901,  Examinatioa 
50  U.K. P.L  candidates  passed,  "'  wi..i>i  13  took  either  • 
First  Class  or  Distinction. 
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